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LORD   BACON'S  WOEKS. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  CABALA. 


Blft  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  LORD  TREABURER, 
CONCERNING  THE  SOUCITOE'S  PLACE. 

After  the  remembrance  of  my  hamble  doty, 
thoagfa  I  know,  by  late  experience,  how  mindfdl 
yoar  lordship  Youchsafeth  to  be  of  me  and  my 
poor  fortune,  and  since  it  pleased  yonr  lordship, 
during  my  indisposition,  and  when  her  majesty 
came  to  visit  yonr  lordship,  to  make  mention  of 
me  for  my  employment  and  preferment;  yet  being 
no\i^  in  the  country,  I  do  presnme  that  yonr  lord- 
ship, who  of  yourself  had  an  honourable  care  of 
the  matter,  will  not  think  it  a  trouble  to  be  solicited 
therein.  My  hope  is  this,  that  whereas  your  lord- 
ship told  me  her  majesty  was  somewhat  gravelled 
upon  the  offence  she  took  at  my  speech  in  parlia^ 
ment ;  your  lordship^s  favourable  endeavour,  who 
hath  assured  me  that  for  your  own  part  you  con- 
strue that  I  spake  to  the  best,  will  be  as  a  good 
tide  to  remove  her  from  that  shelve.  And  it  is 
not  unknown  to  your  good  lordship,  that  I  was 
the  first  of  the  ordinary  sort  of  the  Lower  House 
that  spake  for  the  subsidy :  and  that  which  I  after 
spake  in  difference,  was  but  in  circumstance  of 
time,  which  methinks  was  no  great  matter,  since 
there  is  variety  allowed  in  counsel,  as  a  discoid 
in  masic,  to  make  it  more  perfect. 

But  I  may  justly  doubt,  her  majesty's  impres- 
sion upon  this  particular,  as  her  conceit  oliberwise 
of  my  insufficiency  and  unworthiness,  which, 
though  I  acknowledge  to  be  greats  yet  it  will  be 
the  less,  because  I  purpose  not  to  divide  myself 
between  her  majesty  and  the  causes  of  other  men, 
as  others  have  done,  but  to  attend  her  business 
only :  hoping  that  a  whote  man  meanly  able,  may 
do  as  well  as  half  a  man  better  able.  And  if  her 
majesty  thinketh  that  she  shall  make  an  adven- 
ture in  using  one  that  is  rather  a  man  of  study 
than  of  practice  and  experience,  surely  I  may  re- 
member to  have  heard  that  my  father,  an  example, 
I  confess,  rather  ready  than  like,  was  made  solici- 
tor of  the  augmentation,  a  court  of  much  business, 
when  he  had  never  practised,  and  was  but  twenty- 
seven  years  old ;  and  Mr.  Brograve  was  now  in 
my  time  called  attorney  of  the  duchy,  when  he  had 
practised  little  or  nothing,  and  yet  hath  discharged 
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his  place  with  great  sufficiency.  Bat  those  and 
the  like  things  are  as  her  majesty  shall  be  made 
capable  of  them;  wherein,  knowing  what  author- 
i^  your  lordship's  commendations  have  with  her 
majesty,  I  conclude  with  myself,  that  the  sub- 
stance of  strength  which  I  may  receive,  will  be 
from  your  lordship.  It  is  true,  my  life  hath  been 
so  private^  as  I  have  had  no  means  to  do  your  lord- 
ship service ;  but  yet,  as  your  lordship  knoweth, 
I  have  made  offer  of  such  as  I  could  yield ;  for, 
as  God  hath  given  me  a  mind  to  love  the  public, 
so,  incidently,  I  have  ever  had  your  lordship  in 
singular  admiration;  whose  happy  ability  her 
majesty  hath  so  long  used,  to  her  great  honour 
and  yours.  Besides,  that  amendment  of  state  or 
countenance,  which  I  have  received,  hath  been 
from  your  lordship.  And,  therefore,  if  year  lord- 
ship shall  stand  a  good  friend  to  your  poor  ally, 
yon  shall  but  «<  tueri  opus"  which  you  have  be- 
gun. And  your  lArdship  shall  bestow  your  benefit 
upon  one  that  hath  more  sense  of  obligation  than 
of  self-love.  Thus  humbly  desiring  pardon  of  so 
long  a  letter,  I  wish  your  lordship  all  happiness. 
Your  lordship's  in  all  humbleness  to  be  com- 
manded. 

Fb.  Bacon. 

JUD6  e,  1505. 


0IR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  LORD  TREA8URBR 

BUROHLEY. 

My  Lord, 

With  as  much  confidence  as  mine  own  honest 
and  faithful  devotion  unto  yoar  service,  and  your 
honourable  correspondence  unto  me  and  my  poor 
estate  can  breed  in  a  man,  do  I  commend  myself 
unto  your  lordship.  I  wax  now  somewhat  ancient ; 
one-and-thirty  years  is  a  great  deal  of  sand  in  the 
hour-glass.  My  health,  I  thank  God,  I  find  con  • 
finned ;  and  I  do  not  fear  that  action  shall  impair 
it :  because  I  account  my  ordinary  course  of  study 
and  meditation  to  be  more  painful  than  most  parts 
of  action  an^  I  ever  bear  a  mind,  in  some  middle 
place  that  I  could  discharge,  to  serve  her  majesty ; 
not  as  a  man  bom  under  Sol,  thatloveth  honour; 
nor  under  Jupiter,  that  loveth  business,  for  the 
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contemplative  planet  carrieth  me  away  wholly: 
but  as  a  man  bom  under  an  excellent  sovereiffn, 
that  desenreth  the  dedication  of  all  men's  abilities. 
Besides,  I  do  not  find  in  myself  so  mach  self-love, 
but  that  the  greater  parts  of  my  thoughts  are  to 
deserve  well,  if  I  were  able,  of  my  friends,  and 
namely  of  your  lordship ;  who  being  the  Atlas  of 
this  commonwealth,  the  honour  of  my  house,  and 
the  second  founder  of  my  poor  estate,  I  am  tied 
by  all  duties,  both  of  a  good  patriot,  and  of  an 
unworthy  kinsman,  and  of  an  obliged  servant, 
to  employ  whatsoever  I  am,  to  do  you  service. 
Again,  the  meanness  of  my  estate  doth  somewhat 
move  me :  for  though  I  cannot  accuse  myself,  that 
I  am  either  prodigal  or  slothful,  yet,  my  health  is 
not  to  spend,  nor  my  course  to  get.    Lastly,  I 
confess  that  I  have  as  vast  contemplative  ends, 
as  I  have  moderate  civil  ends :  for  I  have  taken 
all  knowledge  to  be  my  providence;*  and  if  I 
could  purge  it  of  two  sorts  of  rovers,  whereof 
the  one  with  frivolous  disputations,  confutations, 
and  verbosities :  the  other  with  blind  experiments 
and  auricular  traditions  and  impostures,  hath  com- 
mitted so  many  spoils ;  I  hope  I  should  bring  in 
industrious  observations,  grounded  conclusions, 
and  profitable  inv^tions  and  discoveries;  the 
best  state  of  that  providence.*    This,  whether  it 
be  curiosity,  or  vainglory,  or  nature,  or,  if  one 
take  it  favourably,  philanthropia,  is  so  fixed  in 
my  mind,  as  it  cannot  be  removed.    And  I  do 
easily  see,  that  place  of  any  reasonable  counte- 
nance doth  bring  commandment  of  more  wits  than 
of  a  man's  own,  which  is  the  thing  I  greatly  afiect. 
And  for  your  lordship,  perhaps,  you  shall  not  find 
more  strength  and  less  encounter  in  any  other. 
And  if  your  lordship  shall  find  now  or  at  any 
time,  that  I  do  seek  or  affect  any  place,  whereunto 
any  that  is  nearer  unto  your  lordship  shall  be  con- 
current, say  then  that  I  am  a  most  dishonest  man. 
And  if  your  lordship  will  not  carry  me  on,  I  will 
not  do  as  Anaxagoras  did,  who  reduced  himself 
with  contemplation  unto  voluntary  poverty :  but 
this  I  will  do,  I  will  sell  the  inheritance  that  I 
have,  and  purchase  some  lease  of  quick  revenue, 
or  some  office  of  gcdn,  that  shall  be  executed  by 
deputy,  and  so  give  over  all  care  of  service,  and 
become  some  sorry  bookmaker,  or  a  true  pioneer 
in  that  mine  of  truth,  which,  he  said,  lay  so  deep. 
This  which  I  have  writ  unto  your  lordship,  is 
rather  thoughts  than  words,  being  set  down  with* 
out  all  art,  disguising,  or  reservation :  wherein  I 
have  done  honour  both  to  your  lordship's  wisdom, 
in  Judging  that  that  will  be  best  believed  of  your 
lordship  which  is  truest;  and  to  your  lordship's 
good  nature,  in  retaining  nothing  firom  you.  And 
even  so,  I  wish  your  lordship  all  happiness,  and 
to  myself  means  and  occasion  to  be  added  to  my 
laithful  desire  to  do  you  service. 
From  my  lodging  at  Gray's  Inn. 

•  ProvliiM. 


StB  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  TBE  LORD  TREASITBEB 

BCR6HLET. 

Mt  SllrOULAB  GOOD  LoRO, 

Your  lordship's  comfortable  relation  of  her 
majesty's  gracious  opinion  and  meaning  towards 
me,  though  at  that  time  your  leisure  gave  me  not 
leave  to  show  how  I  was  affected  therewith ;  yet 
upon  every  representation  thereof  it  entereth  and 
striketh  more  deeply  into  me,  as  both  my  nature 
and  duty  presseth  me  to  return  some  speech  of 
thankfulness.    It  must  be  an  exceeding  comfort 
and  encouragement  to  me,  setting  forth  and  pn^ 
ting  myself  in  way  towards  ber  majesty's  service, 
to  encounter  with  an  example  so  private  and  do- 
mestical, of  her  majesty's  gracious  goodness  and 
benignity ;  being  made  good  and  verified  in  mj 
father,  so  far  forth,  as  it  extendeth  to  his  posterity. 
Accepting  them  as  commended  by  his  service, 
during  the  nonage,  as  I  may  term  it,  of  their  own 
deserts,  I,  for  my  part,  am  very  well  content,  that 
I  take  least  part,  either  of  his  abilities  of  mind, 
or  of  his  worldly  advancement;  both  which  he 
held  and  received,  the  one  of  the  gift  of  God  im- 
mediately, the  other  of  her  majesty's  gift ;  yet,  in 
the  loyal  and  earnest  affection  which  he  bare  to 
her  majesty's  service,  I  trust  my  portion  shall  not 
be  with  the  least:  nor  in  proportion  with  the 
youngest  birth.      For  methinks  his  precedent 
should  be  a  silent  charge  upon  his  blessing  unto 
us  all,  in  our  degrees,  to  follow  him  afar  off,  and 
to  dedicate  unto  her  majesty's  service  both  the  use 
and  spending  of  our  lives.  True  it  is,  that  I  must 
needs  acknowledge  myself  prepared  and  furnished 
thereunto  with  nothing  but  with  a  multitude  of 
lacks  and  imperfections ;  but  calling  to  mind  how 
diversely,  and  in  what  particular  providence  God 
hath  declared  himself  to  tender  the  state  of  her 
majesty's  affurs,  I  conceive  and  gather  hope,  that 
those  whom  he  hath  in  a  manner  pressed   for 
her  majesty's  service,  by  working  and  imprinting 
in  them  a  single  and  zealous  mind  to  bestow  their 
duties  therein ;  he  will  see  them  accordingly  ap- 
pointed of  sufiiciency  convenient  for  the  rank  and 
standing  where  they  shall  be  employed :  so  as, 
under  this  her  majesty's  blessing,  I  trust  to  receive 
a  larger  allowance  of  God's  graces.    And  as  I 
may  hope  for  this,  so  I  can  assure  and  promise  for 
my  endeavour,  that  it  shall  not  be  in  fault;  but 
what  diligence  can  entitle  me  unto,  that  I  doubt 
not  to  recover.    And  now  seeing  it  hath  pleased 
her  majesty  to  take  knowledge  of  this  my  mind, 
and  to  vouchsafe  to  appropriate  me  unto  her  ser- 
vice, preventing  any  desert  of  mine  with  her 
princely  liberality;  first,  I  humbly  do  beseech 
your  lordship,  to  present  to  her  majesty  my  more 
than  humble  thanks  for  the  same :  and  withal, 
having  regard  to  mine  own  unworthiness  to  re- 
ceive such  favour,  and  to  the  small  possibility  in 
me  to  satisfy  and  answer  what  her  majesty  con- 
ceivetb,  I  am  moved  to  become  a  moat  humble 
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mltor  to  her  majeitj,  that  this  bene6t  also  may  be 
affixed  unto  the  other;!  which  ia,  that  ir  there 
appear  in  me  no  such  lowardncsa  of  aeivice,  aa  it 
may  be  her  majesty  doth  benignly  valueand  assess 
me  at,  by  reasoa  of  my  sundry  wants,  and  the 
disadvantage  of  my  nature,  being  unapt  to  lay 
forth  the  simple  store  of  those  inferior  gifls  which 
God  hath  allotted  unto  me,  most  lo  view ;  yet  thai 
it  would  please  her  esoellent  majesty,  not  lo  ac- 
ooant  my  thankfulness  the  less,  for  that  my  disa- 
bility is  great  to  show  it ;  hut  lo  sustain  me  in  her 
majesty's  gracious  opinion,  whereupon  I  only 
rest,  and  not  upon  any  especlation  of  desert  to 
proceed  from  myself  towards  the  contentment 
thereof,  Bui  if  it  shall  please  God  to  send  forth 
an  occasion  whereby  my  faithful  affection  may  be 
tried,  I  trust  it  shall  save  me  labour  for  ever 
making  more  protestation  of  il  hereafter.  In  the 
mean  time,  howsoever  it  be  not  mode  known  to 
her  majesty,  yet  God  knoweth  it,  through  the 
daily  solicitations  wherewith  I  address  myself 
unto  him,  in  unfei^ed  prayer,  for  the  multiplying 
of  her  majesty's  prosperities.  To  your  loijship, 
also,  whose  recommendation,  I  know  right  well, 
hath  been  material  to  advance  her  majesty's  good 
opinion  of  me,  I  can  be  bat  a  bocnden  servant.  So 
much  may  I  safely  promise,  and  pnrposeto  be,  see- 
ing publioandprivale  bonds  vary  not,  but  that  my 
service  to  ber  majesty  and  yonr  lordship  draw  in 
line.  I  wish,  thsrefbre,  to  show  it  wilh  as  good 
pRwf,  as  I  can  say  it  in  good  faith,  ete. 

Your  loidsbip's,  etc. 


TWO  LETTBRS  FRAMED,  ONE  A8  FKOH  HB.  AN- 
THONY BACOK  TO  THE  EARL  OF  ES8EI.  THE 
OTBBR,  AS  TBB  EARL'S  ANSWER. 

Ht  surauLAR  oood  Ldbd, 

This  standing  at  a  stay  doth  make  me,  in  my 
lore  towards  your  lordship,  jealous,  lest  yon  do 
aomewhat,or  omit  somewhat,  that  amounteth  to  a 
new  error;  for  I  sappose,  that  of  all  former  mat- 
ters there  is  a  full  expiation ;  wherein,  for  any 
thing  wbioh  your  lordship  doth,  I,  for  my  part, 
(who  am  remote,)  cannot  cast  or  deviie  wherein 
my  error  should  be,  except  in  ons  point,  which  I 
dare  not  censure  nor  disanade ;  whbh  ie,  that  as 
the  prophet  saith,  in  this  affliction  joo  look  up 
"ad  mannm  psrentientem,"  and  so  make  yonr 
peace  with  God.  And  yet  I  have  heard  it  noted, 
that  my  Lord  of  Lwcester,  who  could  never  get 
to  be  taken  for  a  laint,  yet  in  the  queen's  disfa- 
vour waxed  seeming  religioui.  Which  may  be 
thought  by  some,  and  used  by  others,  as  a  ease 
tesemfaling  years,  if  men  do  not  see,  or  will  not 
see,  the  difference  between  yonr  two  dispositions. 
But,  to  be  plain  with  yonr  lordehip,  my  fear  rather 
ts,  because  I  hear  how  some  of  your  good  and 
wise  friends,  not  unpractised  in  the  court,  and  sap- 
poting  tfa^nMlves  not  to  bs  unseen  in  that  deep 


end  inscrutable  centre  of  the  court,  which  is  her 
majesty's  mind,  do  not  only  toll  the  bell,  but  even 
ring  out  peals,  as  if  your  fortune  were  dead  and 
buried,  and  aa  if  there  were  no  possibiljly  of  re- 
covering her  majesty's  favour;  and  as  if  the  best 
of  your  condition  were  to  live  a  private  and  retired 
life,  out  of  want,  out  of  peril,  and  out  of  manifest 
disgrace.  And  so,  in  this  persuasion  to  your  lord- 
ship-wards,  lo  frame  and  accommodate  your  ac- 
tions and  mind  to  that  end ;  1  fear,  1  say,  thiit  this 
untimely  despair  may  in  time  bring  forth  a  just 
despair,  by  causing  your  lordship  to  slacken  and 
break  off  your  wise,  loyal,  and  seasonable  endea- 
vour and  industry  for  redintegration  to  her  ma- 
jesty's favour,  in  comparison  whereof,  all  other 
circumstances  are  but  as  atomi,  or  rather  as  a 
vacuum,  without  any  aobslance  at  all. 

Against  this  opinion,  it  may  please  your  lord- 
ship to  consider  of  these  reasons,  which  I  have 
collected ;  and  to  make  judgment  of  them,  neither 
out  of  the  melancholy  of  your  present  fortune 
nor  out  of  the  infusion  of  that  which  cometh  to 
you  by  others'  relation,  which  is  subject  to  much 
tincture,  but  "  ex  rebus  ah  ipsis,"  oot  of  the  nature 
of  the  persons  and  actions  themselves,  aa  the 
tmeatand  less  deceiving  ground  of  opinion.  For, 
though  I  am  so  nnfortnnate  as  to  be  a  alranger  to 
her  majesty's  ^e,  much  more  to  her  nature  and 
manners,  yet  by  that  which  is  extant  \  do  mani- 
festly discern,  that  she  hath  that  character  of  the 
divine  nature  and  goodness,  as  "  quos  amavit, 
emavit  usque  ad  finem;"  and  where  she  hath  a 
creature,  she  doth  not  deface  nor  defeat  it :  inso- 
mnch  as,  if  1  obssrre  rightly,  in  those  persons 
whom  hereloforo  she  hath  honoured  with  her  spe- 
cial favonr,  she  hath  covered  and  remitted,  not 
only  defections  and  ingratitudes  in  affection,  but 

9.  If  I  can,  scholar-like,  spell  and  put  together 
the  parts  of  her  majesty's  proceedings  now  to- 
wards your  lordship,  I  cannot  but  make  this  con- 
struction :  that  her  majesty,  in  her  royal  intention, 
never  purposed  to  call  your  doings  into  public 
question,  but  only  to  have  used  a  cloud  without 
a  shower,  and  censuring  them  by  some  restraint 
of  liberty,  and  debarring  from  her  presence.  For 
both  the  handling  Uie  cause  in  the  Star  Chamber 
was  enforced  by  the  violence  of  libelling  and  ru- 
mours, wherein  the  queen  thought  to  have  eatisGed 
ibe  world,  and  yet  spared  jour  appearance.  And 
then  after,  when  that  means,  which  was  intended 
for  the  quenching  of  malicious  bruits,  turned  to 
kindle  them|  becanse  it  was  said  your  lordship 
was  condemned  unheard,  and  your  lordship's  sif- 
ter wrote  that  piivato  letter,  then  her  majesty  sew 
plainly,  that  these  winds  of  rumours  could  no>  be 
commanded  down,  without  a  handling  of  the 
cause,  by  making  you  party,  and  admitting  your 
defence.  And  to  this  purpose,  I  do  assure  yonr 
Iwdship,  that  my  brother,  Francis  Bacon,  who  is 
too  wise  to  be  abused,  thoogh  he  be  both  rssarvsd 
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in  all  paitiealan  more  than  is  needful,  yet  in 
generality  he  hath  ever  constantly,  and  with  asse* 
yeration,  affirmed  to  me,  that  both  those  days, 
that  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  that  at  my  lord 
keeper*8,  were  won  of  the  queen,  merely  upon 
necessity  and  point  of  honour,  against  her  own 
inclination. 

3.  In  the  last  proceeding,  I  note  Aree  points, 
which  are  directly  significant,  that  her  majesty 
did  expressly  forbear  any  point  which  was  irrecu- 
perable,  or  might  make  your  lordship  in  any 
degtee  incapable  of  the  return  of  her  favour,  or 
might  fix  any  character  indelible  of  disgrace  upon 
you :  for  she  spared  the  public  places,  which 
spared  ignominy;,  she  limited  the  charge  pre- 
cisely,' not  to  touch  disloyalty,  and  no  record  re- 
mdneth  to  memory,  of  the  charge  or  sentence. 

4.  The  very  distinction  which  was  made  in 
the  sentence  of  sequestration,  from  the  places  of 
service  in  state,  and  leaving  to  your  lordship  the 
place  of  master  of  the  horse,  doth,  in  my  under- 
standing, point  at  this,  that  her  majesty  meant  to 
use  your  lordship's  attendance  in  court,  while  the 
exercises  of  other  places  stood  suspended. 

5.  I  hove  heard,  and  your  lordship  icnoweth 
better,  that  now  since  you  were  in  yout  own 
custody,  her  majesty,  **  in  verbo  regie,'*  and  by 
his  mouth  to  whom  she*  committeth  her  royal 
grants  and  decrees,  hath  assured  your  lordship, 
she  will  forbid  and  not  suffer  your  ruin. 

6.  As  I  have  heard  her  majesty  to  be  a  prince 
of  that  magnanimity,  that  she  will  spare  the 
service  of  the  ablest  subject  or  peer,  where  she 
shall  be  thought  not  to  stand  in  need  of  it;  so  she 
is  of  that  policy,  as  she  will  not  blaze  the  service 
of  a  meaner  than  your  lordship,  where  it  shall 
depend  merely  upon  her  choice  and  will. 

7.  I  held  it  for  a  priocij^le,  that  those  diseases 
are  hardest  to  cure,  whereof  the  cause  is  obscure; 
and  those  easiest,  whereof  the  cause  is  manifest. 
"Whereupon  I  conclude,  that  since  it  hath  been 
your  errors  in  your  lowness  towards  her  majesty 
which  have  prejudiced  you,  that  your  reforming 
and  conformity  will  restore  you,  so  as  you  may 
be  **  faber  fortunee  proprie.'' 

'  Lastly,  considering  your  lordship  is  removed 
from  dealing  in  causes  of  state,  and  left  only  to  a 
place  of  attendance,  methinks  the  ambition  of 
any  which,  can  endure  no  partners  in  state-mat- 
ters may  be  so  quenched,  as  they  should  not 
laboriously  oppose  themselves  to  your  being  in 
court.  So  as,  upon  the  whole  matter,  I  cannot 
find,  neither  in  her  majesty's  person,  nor  in  your 
own  person,  nor  in  any  third  person,  neither  in 
former  precedents,  nor  in  your  own  case,  any 
cause  of  peremptory  despair.  Neither  do  I  speak 
this,  but  that  if  her  majesty  out  of  her  resolution 
should  design  you  to  a  private  life,  you  should  be 
as  willi^,  upon  the  appointment,  to  go  into  the 
wilderness,  as  into  the  land  of  promise ;  only  I 
wish  that  your  lordship  will  not  despair,  but  put 


trust  (next  to  God)  in  her  mijesty's  gtaee,  mad 
not  be  wanting  to  yourself.  I  knoiw  your  lord- 
ship may  justly  interpret,  that  this  which  I  per* 
suade  may  have  some  reference  to  my  particolary 
because  I  may  truly  say,  ^  tii  staate  non  virebo,'* 
for  I  am  withered  in  myself;  but  manebo,  or 
tenebo,  I  should' in  some  sort  be  or  hold  onu 
But  though  your  lordship's  years  and  health  may 
expect  return  of  grace  and  fortune,  yet  your 
eclipse  for  a  time  is  an  ^  ultimum  vale"  .to  my 
fortune :  And  were  it  not  that  I  desired  and  hope 
to  see  my  brother  established  by  her  majesty's 
favour,  as  I  think  him  well  worthy  for  that  he 
hath  done  and  sufifered,  it  were  time  I  did  take 
that  course  from  which  I  dissuade  your  lordship. 
Now,  in  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  choose  but  per- 
form those  honest  duties  unto  you,  to  whom  I 
have  been  so  deeply  bound,  etc. 


THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX'S  ANSWER  TO  MR.  ANTHONY 

BACON'S  LETTER. 

Mr.  Bacon, 

I  thank  yon  for  your  kind  and  careful  letter , 
it  persuadeth  that  which  I  wish  for  strongly,  and 
hope  for  weakly,  that  is,  possibility  of  restitution 
to  her  majesty's  favour;  your  argumehts  that 
would  cherish  hope,  turn  into  despair:  you  sf^ 
the  queen  never  meant  to  call  me  to  public  cen- 
sure, which  showeth  her  goodness ;  but  yon  see 
I  passed  it,  which  showeth  others'  power.    I  be- 
lieve most  steadfastly,  her  majesty  never  intended 
to  bring  my  cause  to  a  public  censure :  and  I  be- 
lieve as  verily,  that  since  the  sentence  she  meant 
to  restore  me  to  tend  upon  her  person :  but  those 
which  could  use  occasions,  (which  it  was  not  ia 
me  to  let,)  and  amplify  and  practise  occasions  tc 
represent  to  her  majesty  a  necessity  to  bring  mt^ 
to  the  one,  can  and  will  do  the  like  to  stop  mf 
from  the  other.    You  say,  my  errors  were  my 
prejudice,  and  therefore  I  can  mend  myself.    It 
is  true ;  but  they  that  know  that  I  can  mend  my- 
self, and  that  if  I  ever  recover  the  queen,  that  J 
will  never  loose  her  again,  will  never  sufifer  me 
to  obtain  interest  in  her  favour :  and  you  say,  the 
queen  never  forsook  utterly  where  she  hath  in- 
wardly favoured ;  but  know  not  whether  the  hour- 
glass of  time  hath  altered  her ;  but  sure  I  am, 
the  false  glass  of  others'  informations  must  alter 
her,  when  I  want  access  to  plead  mine  own  cause.  I 
know  I  oughtdoubly,  infinitely  to  be  her  majesty's, 
both  <(  jure  creationis,"  for  I  am  her  creature :  and 
^^jure  redemptionis,"  for  I  know  she  hath  saved 
me  from  overthrow.    But  for  her  first  love,  and 
for  her  last  protection,  and  all  her  great  benefits, 
I  can  bat  pray  for  her  majesty;   and  my  endea- 
vour is  now  to  make  my  prayers  for  her  and 
myself  better  heard.    For,  thanks  be  to  God,  that 
they  which  can  make  her  majesty  believe  I  coun- 
terfeit with  her,  cannot  make  God  believe  that  I 
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eoatiterfeit  with  him ;  asd  ihey  that  can  let  me 
from  coming  near  tp  her,  caimot  let  me  from 
drawing  nearer  to  him,  as  I  hope  I  do  daily.  For 
your  brother,  I  hold  him  an  honest  gentleman, 
and  wish  him  all  good,  much  rather  for  your  sake ; 
yourself,  I  Icnow,  hath  soflfered  more  fer  me»  and 
with  me,  than  any  friend  that  I  have :  but  J  can 
bat  lament  freely,  as  yon  see  I  do,  and  adTise  you 
not  to  do  that  I  do,  which  is,  to  despair.  You 
know  letters  what  hurt  they  have  den&  me,  and 
therefore  make  sure  of  this;  and  yet  I  could  not, 
as  haring  no  other  pledge  of  my  lore,  but  com- 
municate openly  with  you  fbt  the  ease  of  my 
heart  and  yours. 

Your  loving  friend, 

R.  EssKx. 


flm  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  SALISB17RT, 
CONCERNING  THE  SOLICITOR'S  PLACE. 

May  it  please  tour  Lordship, 

I  am  not  privy  to  myself  of  any  such  ill  de- 
serying  towards  your  lordship,  as  that  I  should 
think  it  an  imprudent  thing  to  be  a  suitor  for  your 
faYour  in  a  reasonable  matter,  your  lordship  being 
to  me  as  (with  your  good  favour)  you  cannot 
cease  to  be :  but  rather  it  were  a  simple  and  arro- 
gant part  in  me  to  forbear  it. 

It  is  thought  Mr.  Attorney  shall  be  chief  justice 
of  the  Common-place;  in  case  Mr.  Solicitor  rise, 
I  would  be  glad  now  at  last  to  be  solicitor :  chiefly 
because  I  think  it  will  increase  my  practice,  where- 
in God  blessing  me  a  few  years,  I  may  mend  my 
state,  and  so  after  fall  to  my  stadies  and  ease;  where- 
of one  is  requisite  for  my  body,  and  the  other 
serveth  for  my  mind ;  wherein  if  I  shall  find  your 
lordship's  favour,  I  shall  be  more  happy  than  I 
have  been,  which  may  make  roe  also  more  wise. 
I  have  small  store  of  means  about  the  king,  and 
to  sue  myself  is  not  fit ;  and  therefore  I  shall  leave 
it  to  God,  his  majesty,  and  your  lordship :  for  I 
must  still  be  next  the  door.  I  thank  God,  in  these 
transitory  things  I  am  well  resolved.  So,  beseech- 
ing your  lordship  not  to  think  this  letter  the  less 
humble,  because  it  is  plain,  I  rest,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


BIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OP  ESSEX, 
WHEN  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL  WAS  IN  FRANCE. 

My  SIITOULAR  OOOD  LoRD, 

I  do  write,  because  I  have  not  yet  had  time 
fully  to  express  my  conceit,  nor  now,  to  attend 
you  touching  Irish  matters,  considering  them  as 
they  may  concern  the  state ;  that  it  is  one  of  the 
aptest  particulars  tiiat  hath  comet  or  can  come 
upon  the  stage,  for  your  lordship  to  purchase 
honour  upon,  I  am  moved  to  think  for  three 
iMsons ;  because  it  is  ingenerate  in  your  house  in 
isspect  of  my  lord  your  father^a  noble  attempts ;  I 


because,  of  all  the  aeeidents  of  state  at  this  time* 
the  labour  resteth  upon  that  moat;  and  because 
the  world  will  make  a  kind  of  comparison  be- 
tween ^ose  that  set  it  out  of  frame,  and  those  that 
shall  bring  it  into  frame :  which  kind  of  honour 
giveth  the  quickest  kind  of  reflection.  The  tran»> 
ferring  this  honour  upon  yourself  consisteth  in  two 
points :  the  one,  if  the  principal  persons  employed 
come  in  by  you,  and  depend  upon  you ;  the  other 
if  your  lordship  declare  yourself  to  undertake  a 
care  of  that  matter.  For  the  persons,  it  falleth 
out  well  that  your  lordship  hath  had  no  interest  in 
the  persons  of  imputation :  For  neither  Sir  Wil- 
liam Fitz-Williams,  nor  Sir  John  Norris  was 
yours:  Sir  William  Russel  was  conceived  yours, 
but  was  curbed :  Sir  Corners  Clifford,  as  I  con- 
ceive it,  dependeth  upon  you,  who  b  said  to  do 
well ;  and  if  my  Lord  of  Ormond  in  this  interim 
do  accommodate  well,  I  take  it  he  hath  always 
had  good  understanding  with  your  lordship.  So 
as  all  things  are  not  only  whole  and  entire,  but  of 
favourable  aspect  towards  your  lordship,  if  you 
now  choose  well :  wherein,  in  your  wisdom,  you 
will  remember  there  is  a  great  difference  in  choice 
of  the  persons,  as  you  shall  think  the  affairs  to  in- 
cline to  composition,  or  to  war.  For  your  care* 
taking,  popular  conceit  hath  been,  that  Irish 
causes  have  been  much  neglected,  whereby  the 
very  reputation  of  better  care  will  be  a  strength  : 
and  I  am  sure,  her  xhajesty  and  my  lords  of  the 
council  do  not  think  their  care  dissolved,  when 
they  have  chosen  whom  to  employ ;  but  that  they 
will  proceed  in  a  spirit  of  state,  and  not  leave  the 
main  point  to  discretion.  Then,  if  a  resolution  be 
taken;  a  consultation  must  proceed;  and  the 
consultation  must  be  governed  upon  information  to 
be  had  from  such  as  know  the  place,  and  matters 
in  fact ;  and  in  taking  of  information  I  have  always 
noted  there  is  ^  skill  and  a  wisdom.  For  I  can- 
not tell  what  account  or  inquiry  hath  been  taken 
of  Sir  William  Russel,  of  Sir  Ralph  Bingham,  of 
the  Earl  of  Thomotid,  of  Mr.  Wilbraham:  but  I 
am  of  opinion,  much  more  would  be  had  of  them, 
if  your  lordship  shall  be  pleased  severally  to  con- 
fer, not  obiter,  but  expressly,  upon  some  caveat 
given  tbem  to  think  of  it  before,  for,  **  bene  docet 
qui  prudenter  intetrogat."  For  the  points  of  op- 
posing them,  I  am  too  much  a  stranger  to  the  busi* 
ness  to  deduce  them :  but  in  a  topic  methinks  the 
pertinent  interrogations  must  be  either  of  the 
possibility  and  means  of  accord,  or  of  the  nature 
of  the  war,  or  of  the  reformation  of  the  particular 
abuses,  or  of  the  joining  of  practice  with  force  in 
the  disunion -of  the  rebels.  If  your  lordship  doubt 
to  put  your  sickle  in  other  men*s  harvests,  yet 
consider  you  have  these  advantages.  First,  time 
being  fit  to  you  in  Mr.  Secretary's  absenoe :  next, 
•«  vis  unita  fortior :"  thirdly,  the  business  being 
mixed  with  matters  of  war,  it  is  fittest  for  you : 
lastly,  I  know  your  lordship  will  carry  it  with  that 
modesty  and  respect  towards  aged  dignity,  and 
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Ihtt  good  eoiretpoadeiiee  towaxds  my  dear  ally, 
and  yooT  good  friend,  now  aiiroad,  as  no  ineon* 
▼enienoe  may  gtow  that  way.  Thoa  liaTe  I  play- 
ed the  ignorant  atateaman,  which  I  do  to  nobody 
but  your  loidahip,  except  I  do  it  to  the  queen 
sometimea,  when  aha  tiaina  me  on.  Bat  your 
lordship  will  accept  my  duty  and  good  meaning, 
and  secnre  me  touching  the  privateneaa  of  that  I 
write. 

Your  lordship's  to  be  commanded, 

Fa.  Bacok. 


8ia  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX, 
CONCERNING  THE  EARL  OF  TYRONE. 

Tnoaa  adTertisements  which  your  lordship  im- 
parted to  me,  and  the  like,  I  hold  to  be  no  more 
ceitain  to  make  judgment  upon  than  a  patient's 
water  to  a  physician :  therefore  for  me  upon  one 
water  to  make  a  judgment,  were  indeed  like  a 
foolish  bold  mountebank,  or  Dr.  Birket,  yet,  for 
willing  duty's  sake,  I  will  set  down  to  your  lord- 
ship what  opinion  sprung  in  my  mind  upon  that  I 
read.  The  letter  from  the  council  there,  leaning 
to  distrust,  I  do  not  much  rely  upon,  for  three 
causes.  First,  because  it  is  always  both  the  grace 
and  the  safety  from  blame  of  such  a  council  to  err 
in  caution :  whereunto  add,  that  it  may  be  they, 
or  some  of  them,  are  not  without  envy  towards 
the  person  who  is  used  in  treating  the  accord. 
Next,  because  the  time  of  this  treaty  hath  no  show 
of  dissimulation,  for  that  Tyrone  is  now  in  no 
streights,  but  like  a  gamester  that  will  give  oyer 
because  he  ie  a  winner,  not  because  he  hath  no 
more  nloney  in.  his  purse. 

Lastly,  I  do  not  see  but  those  articles  whereon 
they  ground  their  suspicion,  may  aa  well  proceed 
out  of  fear  as  out  of  falsehood,  for  the  retaining  of 
the  dependence  of  the  protracting  the  admission 
of  a  sheriff,  the  refusing  to  give  his  son  for  hostage, 
the  holding  from  present  repair  to  Dublin,  the  re- 
fuaing  to  go  presently  to  accord,  without  includ- 
ing O'Donnell,  and  others  his  aasociates,  may 
very  well  come  of  a  guilty  reservation,  in  case  he 
should  receive  hard  measure,  and  not  out  of 
treachery;  so  as  if  the  great  person  be  faithful, 
and  that  you  have  not  here  some  present  intelli- 
gence of  present  succours  from  Spain,  for  the  ex- 
pectation whereof  Tyrone  would  win  time,  I  see 
no  deep  cause  of  distrusting  the  cause  if  it  be 
good.  And  for  the  question,  her  majesty  seeineth 
to  me  a  winner  three  ways :  first,  her  .purse  shall 
have  rest:  next,  it  will  divert  the  foreign  designs 
uoon  that  place :  thirdly,  though  her  majesty  is 
like  for  a  time  to  govern  precario  in  the  north,  and 
oe  not  in  true  command  in  better  state  th^e  than 
before,  yet,  besides  the  two  respects  of  ease  of 
charge,  and  advantage  of  opinion  abroad,  before 
mentioned,  she  shall  liave  a  time  to  use  her 
princely  policy  in  two  points:  in  the  one,  to 


weaken  by  divtaion  and  disunion  of  the  heads ; 
the  other,  by  recovering  and  winning  the  people 
by  justice,  wfaidi  of  all  other  causes  is  the  best. 
Now  for  the  Athenian  question,  you  diseooiae 
well, '« Quid  igitar  agendum  est  ?"  I  will  shoot 
my  fod's  bolt,  since  you  will  have  it  so.    The 
Earl  of  Ormond  to  be  encouraged  and  comforted 
above  all  things,  the  garrisons  to  be  instantly  pro- 
vided for;  for  opportunity  makes  a  thief:  and  if 
he  should  mean  never  so  well  now,  yet  such  an 
advantage  as  the  breaking  of  her  majesty's  garri- 
sons, might  tempt  ^  true  man.    And  because  he 
may  as  well  waver  upon  his  own  inconstancy,  as 
upon  occasion,  and  want  of  variableness  is  never 
restrained  but  with  fear,  I  hold  it  necessary  to  be 
menaced  with  a  strong  war;  not  by  words,  but  by 
musters  and  preparations  of  forces  here,  in  case 
the  accord  proceed  not ;  but  none  to  be  sent  over, 
lest  it  disturb  the  treaty,  and  make  him  look  to  be 
overrun  as  soon  as  be  hath  laid  down  arms.  And, 
but  that  your  lordship  is  too  easy  to  pass,  in  such 
cases,  from  dissimulation  to  verity,  1  think,  if 
your  lordship  lent  your  reputation  in  this  case,  it 
is  to  pretend,  that  if  not  a  defensive  war,  as  in 
times  past,  but  a  full  reconquest  of  those  parts  of 
the  country  be  resolved  on,  yon  would  accept  the 
charge,  I  think  it  would  help  to  settle  him,  and 
win  you  a  great  deal  of  honour  gratis.    And  that 
which  most  properly  concemeth  this  action,  if  it 
prove  a  peace,  I  think  her  majesty  shall  do  well 
to  cure  the  root  of  the  disease,  and  to  profess  by  a 
commission  of  peaceable  men  chiefly  of  respect 
and  countenance,  the  reformation  of  abuses,  extor- 
tions and  injustices  there,  and  to  plant  a  stronger 
and  surer  government  than  heretofore,  for  the  ease 
and  protection  of  the  subject;  for  the  removing  of 
the  sword,  or  government  in  arms,  from  the  Earl 
of  Ormond,  or  the  sending  of  a  deputy,  which 
will  eclipse  it,  if  peace  follow,  I  think  unseasona- 
ble.   Lastly,  I  hold  still  my  opinion,  both  for 
your  better  information,  and  your  fuller  declara- 
tion of  your  care,  and  evermore  meriting  service, 
that  your  lordship  have  a  set  conference  with  the 
persons  I  named  in  my  former  writing.    I  rest. 
At  your  lordship's  service, 

Fr.  Bacon. 


ANOTHER  TO  THE  EARL  BEFORE  HIS  GOING  TO 

IRELAND.      . 

Mt  singular  good  Lord, 

Your  note  of  my  silence  in  your  occasions  hath 
made  me  set  down  these  few  wandering  lines,  as 
one  that  would  say  somewhat,  and  can  say  nothing 
touching  your  lordship's  intended  charge  for  Ire- 
land ;  which  my  endeavour  I  know  your  loMship 
will  accept  graciously  and  well,  whether  your 
lordship  take  it  by  the  handle  of  the  occasion 
ministered  front  yourself,  or  of  the  affection  from 
which  it  prooeedeth.    Your  lordship  is  designed 
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ID  a  servioe  of  great  merit  and  great  peril ;  and 
as  the  greatness  of  the  peril  must  needs  include 
no  small  consequence  of  peril,  if  it  be  not  tem- 
perately governed;  so  all  immoderate  success 
eztinguisheth  merit,  and  stirreth  up  distaste  and 
envy,  the  assured  forerunner  of  whole  changes  of 
peril.  But  I  am  at  the  last  point  first,  some  good 
spirit  leading  my  pen  to  presage  your  lordship^s 
success ;  wherein  it  is  true,  I  am  not  without  my 
oracle  and  divinations,  none  of  them  superstitious, 
and  yet  not  all  natural :  for,  first,  looking  into  the 
course  of  God*s  providence  in  things  now  depend- 
ing, and  calling  into  consideration  how  great 
things  God  hath  done  by  her  majesty,  and  for  her 
collect  he  hath  disposed  of  this  great  dissection 
in  Ireland,  whereby  to  give  an  uicg^nt  occasion  to 
the  reduction  of  that  whole  kingdom,  as  upon  the 
rebellion  of  Desmond  there  ensaed  the  reduction 
of  that  province.  Next,  your  lordship  goeth 
against  three  of  the  unluckiest  vices  of  all  other, 
disloyalty,  ingratitude,  and  insolence;  which 
three  ofiences  in  all  examples  have  seldom  their 
doom  adjourned  to  the  world  to  come*  Lastly,  he 
that  shall  have  had  the  honour  to  know  your  lord- 
ship inwardly,  as  I  have  had,  shall  find  <<  bona 
exta,"  whereby  he  may  better  ground  a  divination 
of  good,  than  upon  the  dissection  of  a  sacrifice. 
But  that  part  I  leave,  for  it  is  fit  for  others  to  be 
confident  upon  you,  and  you  to  be  confident  upon 
the  cause,  the  goodness  and  justice  whereof  is^ 
such  as  can  hardly  be  matched  in  any  example, 
it  being  no  ambitious  war  of  foreigners,  but  a 
recovery  of  subjects,  and  that  after  lenity  of  con- 
ditions often  tried ;  and  a  recovery  of  them  not 
only  to  obedience,  but  to  humanity  .and  policy, 
from  more  than  Indian  barbarism.  There  is  yet 
another  kind  of  divination  familiar  in  matters  of 
state,  being  that  which  Demosthenes  so  often 
relieth  upon  in  his  time,  where  he  saith,  that 
which  for  thf  time  past  is  worst  of  all,  is  for  the 
time  to  come  the  best,  which  is,  that  things  go  ill 
not  by  accident  but  by  error;  wherein  though 
your  lordship  hath  been  a  waking  censor,  yet,  yon 
must  look  for  no  other  now,  but «« medice,  cura 
teipsum ;"  and  although  your  lordship  shall  not 
be  the  blessed  physician  that  cometh  to  the  de- 
clination of  the  disease,  yet,  you  embrace  that  con- 
dition which  many  noble  spirits  have  accepted  for 
advantage,  which  is,  that  you  go  upon  the  greater 
peril  of  your  fortune,  and  the  less  of  your  reputa- 
tion ;  and  so  the  honour  countervaileth  the  adven- 
ture ;  of  which  honour  your  lordship  is  iu  no 
small  possession,  when  that  her  majesty,  known 
to  be  one  of  the  most  judicious  princes  in  discern- 
ing of  spirits  that  ever  governed,  hath  made  choice 
of  you  merely  out  of  her  royal  judgment,  (her 
affection  inclining  rather  to  continue  your  attend- 
ance,) into  whose  hands  and  trast  to  put  the  com- 
mandment and  conduct  of  so  great  forees,  the 
gathering  in  the  fruit  of  so  great  charge,  the  exe- 
cution of  so  many  councils,  the  redeeming  of  the 


defaults  of  so  many  former  governors,  and  tb^ 
clearing  the  glory  of  sq  many  happy  years*  reign, 
only  in  this  part  excepted.  Nay,  farther,  how  far 
forth  the  peril  of  that  state  is  interlaced  with  the 
peril  of  England ;  atd,  therefore,  how  great  the 
honour  is  to  keep  and  defend  the  approaches  of 
this  kingdom,  I  hear  many  discourse ;  and  indeed 
there  is  a  great  difference,  whether  the  tortoise 
gather  hereelf  into  her  shell  hurt  or  unhurt ;  and 
if  any  man  be  of  opinion,  that  the  nature  of  an 
enemy  doth  extenuate  the  honour  of  a  service, 
being  but  a  rebel  and  a  savage,  I  differ  from  iiim'; 
for  I  see  the  justest  triumphs  that  the  Romans  in 
their  greatest  greatness  did  obtain,  and  that 
whereof  the  emperors  iA  their  styles  took  addi- 
tions and*  denominations,  were  of  such  ah  enemy ; 
that  is,  people  barbarous,  and  not  reduced  to 
civility,  magnifying  a  kind  of  lawless  liberty, 
prodigal  of  life,  hardened  in  body,  fortified  in 
woods  and  bogs,  placing  both  justice  and  fecility 
in  the  sharpness  of  their  swords.  Such  were  the 
Germans  and  ancient  Britons,  and  diVers  others. 
Upon  which  kind  of  people,  whether  the  victory 
be  a  conquest,  or  a  reconquest  upon  a  rebellion  or 
revolt,  it  made  no  difference  that  ever  I  could  find, 
in  honour.  And,  therefore,  it  is  not  the  enriching 
the  predatory  war  that  hath  the  pre-eminence  in 
honour;  else  should  it  be  more  honour  to  bring  in 
a  carrack  of  rich  burden,  than  one  of  the  twelve 
Spanish  apostles.  But  then  this  nature  of  people 
doth  yield  a  higher  point  of  honour  (considering 
in  truth  and  substance)  than  any  war  can  yield 
which  should  be  achieved  against  a  civil  enemy, 
if  the  end  may  be—'*  pacique  imponere  morem,'* 
to  replant  and  refound  the  policy  of  that  nation, 
to  which  nothing  is  wanting  but  a  just  and  civil 
government.  Which  design,  as  it  doth  descend 
to  you  from  your  noble  father,  (who  lost  his  life 
in  that  action,  though  he  paid  tribute  to  nature, 
and  not  to  fortune,)  so  I  hope  your  lordship  shall 
be  as  fatal  a  captain  to  this  war,  as  Africanus  was 
to  the  wa^  of  Carthage,  after  that  both  his  uncle 
and  his  father  had  lost  their  lives  in  Spain  in  the 
same  war. 

Now,  although  it  be  true,  that  .these  things 
which  I  hav9  writ  (beiivg  but  representations 
unto  your  lordship  of  the  honour  and  appearance 
of  success  and  enterprise)  be  not  much  to  the 
purpo6e  of  my  direction,  yet,  it  is  that  which  is 
best  to  me,  being  no  man  of  war,  and  ignorant  in 
the  particulars  of  state:  for  a  man  may  by  the 
eye  set  up  the  white  right  in  the  midst  of  the  butt, 
though  he  be  no  archer.  Therefore  I  will  only 
add  this  wish,  according  to  the  English  phrase, 
which  termeth  a  well-wishing  advice  a  wish, 
that  your  lordship  in  this  whole  action,  looking 
forward,  set  down  this  position;  that  merit  is 
worthier  than  fame;  and  looking  back  hither, 
would  remember  this  text,  that  <«  obedience  is 
better  than  sacrifice.**  For  designing  to  fame 
and  glory  may  make  your  lordship,  in  the  adveu- 
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tare  of  your  peiBoOf  to  be  raliaot  as  a  prirate 
soldier,  Tather  than  as  a  general;  it  inay  make 
you  in  your  commandments  rather  to  be  grncious 
than  disciplinary ;  it  may  make  yoa  press  action, 
in  the  respect  of  the  great  expectation  oonoeiyedy 
rather  hastily  than  seasonably  and  safely ;  it  may 
make  you  seek  rather  to  achiere  the  war  by  force, 
than  by  mixture  of  praotiee;  it  may  make  yon 
(if  Ood  shall  send  yon  prosperone  beginnings) 
rather  seek  the  fruition,  of  the  honour,  than  the 
perfection  of  the  work  in  hand*  And  fox  your 
proceeding  like  a  good  Protestant,  (upon  warrant, 
and  not  upon  good  intention,)  your  lordship 
knoweth,  in  your  wisdom,  that  as  it  is  most  fit 
for  you  to  desire  conTcnient  liberty  of  instruction, 
so  it  is  no  less  fit  for  you  to.  obsenre  the  due 
limits  of  them,  remembering  that  the  exceeding 
of  them  may  not  only  procure  (in  case  of  adverse 
accident)  a  dangerous  disavow,  but  also  (in  case 
of  prosperous  success)  be  subject  to  interpreta- 
tion, as  if  all  was  not  referred  to  the  right  end. 

-  Thus  I  have  presnmed  to  write  these  few  lines 
to  your  lordship, «'  in  methodo  ignorantie,*'  which 
is,  when  a  man  speaketh  of  any  subject  not 
according  to  the  parts  of  the  matter,  but  accord- 
ing •to  the  model  of  hjs  own  knowledge:  and 
most  humbly  desire  your  lordship,  that  the  weak- 
ness thereof  may  be  supplied  in  your  lordship,  by 
a  benign  acceptation,  as  it  is  in  me  by  my  best 
wishing. 

Fa.  Bacon. 


8IR  FRidfCIS  fiAGON,  TO  TllE  EARL  OF  ESSEX 
AFTER  HIS  ENI.AROEMBNT. 

My  Lord, 

No  man  can  expound  my  doings  better  than 
your  lord^ip,  which  makes  me  need  to  say  the 
lese ;  only  I  humbly  pray  you  to  beliere  that  I 
aspire  to  the  conscience  and  commendation  of 
«*  bonus  ciyis"  and  «<  bonus  vir;"  and  that  though 
I  love  some  things  better,  I  confess,  thati  love  your 
lordship ;  yet,  I  love  few  persons  better,  both  for 
gratitude's  sake,  and  for  virtues,  which  cannot 
hurt,  but  by  accident.  Of  which  my  good  affec- 
tion it  may  please  your  lordship  to  assure  your- 
self, of  all  the  true  efiects  and  bfiices  that  I  can 
yield:-  for  as  I  was  ever  sorry  your  lordship 
should  fly  with  waxen  wings,  doubting  Icarus's 
fortune;  so,  for  the  growing  up  of  your  own 
feathers,  be  they  ostriches  or  other  kind,  no  man 
shall  be' more  glad;  and  this  is  the  axle-tree, 
whereupon  I  have  turned,  and  shall  turn.  Which 
having  already  signified  unto  you  by  some  near 
means,  having  so  fit  a  messenger  for  mine  own 
letter,  I  thought  good  to  redouble  also  by  writing. 
And  so  I  commend  you  to  God's  protection. 
From  Grey*B  Inn,  etc. 

Fa.  fiAcoK. 

ial7  10, 1600. 


Sm  FRANCIS  BACON  IN  RECOBIMENDATION  OF 
HIS  SERVICE  TO  THE  EARL  OF  NORTHUMBER- 
LAND,  A  FEW  DATS  BEFORE  QUEEN  EUZA- 
BBTH*B  DEATH. 

May  it  flbasb  tour  good  Lordship. 

As  the  time  of  sowing  of  seed  is  known,  but 
the  time  of  coming  up  and  disclosing  Is  casual, 
or  according  to  the  season ;  so  I  am  a  witness  to 
myself,  that  there  hath  been  covered  in  my  mind 
a  long  time  a  seed  of  affection  and  zeal  towards 
your  lordship,  sown  by  the  estimation  of  your 
virtues,  and  your  particular  honours  and  favours, 
to  my  brother  deceased,  and  to  myself;  which 
seed  still  springing,  now  burateth  forth  into  this 
profession.  And,  to  be  plain  with  your  lordship, 
it  is  very  true,  and  no  winds  or  noises  of  civil 
mattere  can  blow  this  out  of  my  head  t>r  heart, 
that  your  great  capacity  and  love  towards  studies 
and  contemplations,  of  a  higher  and  worthier 
nature  than  popular,  a  nature  rare  in  the  world, 
and  in  a  pereon  of  your  lordship's  quality  almost 
singular,  is  to  me  a  great  and' chief  motive  to 
draw  my  affection  and  admiration  towards  you: 
and,  therefore,  good  my  lord,  if  I  may  be  of  any 
use  to  your  lordship  by  my  head,  tongue,  pen, 
means,  or  friends,  I  humbly  pray  you  to  hold  me 
your  own :  and  herewithal,  not  to  do  so  much  dis- 
advantage to  my  good  mind,  nor  partly,  to  your 
own  worth,  as  to  conceive,  that  this  commenda- 
tion of  my  humble  service  produceth  out  of  any 
straits  of  my  occasions,  but  merely  out  of  an 
election,  and  indeed,  the  fulness  of  my  heart 
And  so,  wishing  your  lordship  all  prosperity,  I 
continue.  — ^ 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  BfR.  ROBERT  KEMPS, 
UPON  THE  DEATH  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

Mr.  Kbmpb,  this  alteration  is  so  great,  as  you 
might  justly  conceive  some  coldness  of  my  affec- 
tion towards  you,  if  you  should  hear  nothing  from 
me,  i  living  in  this  place.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell 
you,  with  what  a  wonderful  still  and  calm  this 
wheel  is  turned  round,  which,  whether  it  be  a 
remnant  of  her  felicity  that  is  gone,  or  a  fruit  of 
his  reputation  that  is  coming,  I  will  not  deter- 
mine ;  for,  I  cannot  but  divide  myself,  between 
her  memory  and  his  name.  Yet,  we  account  it 
hni  as  a  fair  mom  before  sunrising,  before  his 
majesty's  presence ;  though,  for  my  part,  I  see 
not  whence  any  weather  should  arise.  The 
Papists  are  contained  with  fear  enough,  and  hope 
too  much.  The  French  is  thought,  to  turn  his 
practice  upon  procuring  some  disturbance  in 
Scotland,  where  crowns  may  do  wonders.  But 
this  day  is  so  welcome  to  the  nation,  and  the  time 
so  short,  as  I  do  not  fear  the  effect.  My  Lord  of 
Southampton  expecteth  release  by  the  next  de- 
spatch, and  is  already  much  visited,  and  much 
well  wished.  There  is  continual  posting,  by 
I  men  of  good  qii^ality  towards  the  king,  the  rather, 
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I  think,  because  this  springtime  it  is  bat  a  kind 
of  sport.  It  is  hoped,  ihat  as  the  st^te  here  hath 
perfomied  the  part  of  i^ood  attorneys,  to  deliTer 
the  king  qoiet  possession  of  his  kingdom ;  so  the 
kingwUl  redeliTer  them  quiet  possession  of  their 
places,  rather  filling  places  .Toid,  than  removing 
men  placed. 

So,  etc. 


8IR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  MK.  DAVID  FOULBS  IN 
SCOTLAND,  UPON  THB  ENTRANCE  OP  HIS  MA- 
JESTY'S RB16N. 

Sir,  the  occasion  awaketh  in  me  the  remem- 
brance of  the  constant  and  mutual  good  offices 
which  passed  between  my  good  brother  and 
yoarself ;  whereunto,  as  you  know,  I  was  not 
altogether  a  stranger,  though  the  time  and  design 
(as  between  brethren)  made,  me  more  resenred. 
But  well  do  I  bear  in  minA  the  great  opinion 
which  my  brother  (whose  judgment  I  much 
reverence)  would  often  express  to  me  of  the  extra- 
ordinary sufficiency,  dexterity,  and  temper,  which 
he  had  found  in  you,  in  the  business  and  service 
of  the  king  our  sovereign  lord.  This  latter  bred 
in  me  an  election,  as  the  former  gave  an  induce- 
ment, for  me  to  address  myself  to  you,  and  to 
make  this  signification  of  my  desire,  towards  a 
mutual  entertainment  of  good  affection  and  cor- 
respondence between  ns,  hoping  that  some  good 
eflfeet  may  resolt  of  it,  towards  the  king's  service, 
and  that  for  our  particulars,  though  occasion  give 
you  the  precedence,  of  furthering  my  being  known 
by  good  note  unto  the  king;  so,  no  long  time  will 
intercede,  before  I,  on  my  part,  shall  have  some 
means  given  to  requite  your  favours,  and  verify 
vour  commendation.  And  so,  with  my  loving 
commendations,  (good  Mr.  Foules,)  I  leave  yon 
to  6od*s  goodness. 
From  Gny'f  Inn,  thb  S5Ch  of  Marcli. 


portnnity^  can  possibly  minister  or  offer.  And 
that  IB,  the  causes'  of  Ireland,  if  they  be  taken  by 
the  right  handle :  for  if  the  wound  be  not  ripped 
up  again,  and  come  to  a  festered  sense,  by  new 
fbreign  succours,  I  think  that  no  physician  will  go 
on  much  with  letting  blood  «<in  deelinatione 
morbi,"  but  will  intend  to  purge  and  conoborate. 
To  which  purpose  I  send  you  mine  opinion,  with- 
out labour  of  words  in  the  enclosed,  and  sure  I 
am,  that  if  you  shall  enter  into  the  matter  accord- 
ing to  the  vivacity  of  your  own  spirit,  nothing 
can  make  unto  you  a  more  g^nful  return ;  for 
you  shall  make  the  queen's  felicity  complete,* 
which  now  (as  it  is)  is  incomparable ;  and  for 
yourself,  you  shall  make  yourself  as  good  a  pa- 
triot as  you  are  thought  a  politic,  and  to  have  no 
less  generous  ends  than  desteroun  delivery  of 
yourself  towards  your,  ends ;  and  as  well  to  have 
true  arts  and  grounds  of  government,  as  the  fa- 
cUity  and  felicity  of  practice  and  negotiation; 
and  to  be  as  well  seen  in  the  periods  and  tides  of 
estates,  as  in  your  own  circle  and  way ;  than  the 
which  I  suppose  nothing  can  be  a  better  addition 
and  accomulatioh  of  honour  unto  you. 

This,  I  hope,  I  may  in  privateness  write,  either 
as  a  kinsman,  that  may  be  bold,  or  as  a  scholar, 
that  hath  liberty  of  discourse,  without  committing 
of  any  absurdity.  If  not,  I  pray  your  honour  to' 
believe,  I  ever  loved  her  majesty  and  the  state,, 
and  now  love  yourself;  and  there  is  never  any 
vehement  love  without  some  absurdity,  as  the 
Spaniard  well  saith,  *«  desuario  con  la  calentura." 
So,  desiring  your  honour's  pardon,  I  ever  con- 
tinue, etc. 

Fr.  Bacoit. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL,  AF- 
TER DEFEAT  OP  THE  SPANIARDS  IN  IRELAND, 
FOR  REDUCING  THAT  KINGDOM  TO  CIVILITY, 
WITH  SOME  REASONS  ENCLOSED. 

It  mat  please  tour  Honour, 

As  one  that  wisheth  you  all  increase  of  honour, 
and  as  one  that  cannot  leave  to  love  the  state, 
what  interest  soever  I  have,  or  may  come  to  have 
in  it,  and  as  one  that  now  this  dead  vacation  time 
have  some  leisure  «<  ad  aliud  agendum,''  I  will 
presume  to  propound  unto  you  that  which,  though 
you  cannot  but  see,  yet  I  know  not  whether  you 
apprehend  and  esteem  it  in  so  high  a  degree  that 
is,  for  the  best  action  of  importation  to  yourself, 
of  sound  honour  and  merit  to  her  mcgesty,  and 
this  crown,  without  ventosity  or  popularity,  that 
the  riches  of  any  occasion,  or  the  tide  of  any  op- 1 

Vol.  m— 8 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER, 
TOUCHING  HIS  SPEECH  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

It  mat  PLEASE  TOUR  OOOD  LoRDSHIP, 

I  was  sorry  to  find  by  your  lordship's  speech 
yesterday,  that  my  last  speech  in  Pariiament, 
delivered  in  discharge  of  my  conscience,  my  duty 
to  God,  her  majesty,  and  my  country,  was  offen- 
sive :  if  it  were  misreported,  I  would  be  glad  to 
attend  your  lordship,  to  disavow  any  thing  I  said 
not;  if  it  were  misconstrued,  I  would  be  glad  to 
expound  my  words,  to  exclude  any  sense  I  meant 
not;  if  my  heart  be  misjudged  by  imputation  of 
popularity,  or  oppositipn,  I  have  great  wrong, 
and  the  greater,  because  the  manner  of  my  speech 
did  most  evidently  show  that  I  spake  most  ftim- 
plv,  and  only  to  satisfy  my  conscience,  and  not 
with  any  advantage  or  policy  to  sway  the  case, 
and  my  terms  carried  all  signification  of  duty  and 
zeal  towards  her  maj esty  and  her  service.  It  is  very 
true,  that  from  the  beginning,  whatsoever  was  a 
double  subsidy  I  did  wish  might  for  precedent's 
sake  appear  to  be  extraordinaiy,andfor  discontent's 
sake  might  not  have  been  levied  upon  the  poorer 
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sort,  though  otherwise  I  wished  it  as  rising  as  I 
tfaidc  this  -will  prove,  or  more.  Tliis  was  my 
mind,  I  confess  it :  and  therefore  I  most  hombly 
praj  your  lordship,  first,  to  continue  me  in  your 
own.  good  opinion,  and  then,  to  perform  the  part 
of  an  honourable  good  friend,  towards  your  poor 
servant  and  ally,  in  drawing  her  majesty  to  accept 
of  the  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  my  zeal,  and  to 
hold  me  in  her  majesty's  favour,  which  is  to  me 
dearer  than  my  life,  and  sq,  etc. 

Your  lordship's  most  humble  in  all  duty. 

Fa.  Bacox. 


IL  LETTER  TO  MR.  MATTHEW,  UPON  SENDING  HIE 
BOOK*  DB  SAPIBNTIA  VETEEUM. 

Mr.  Matthkw,. 

I  do  very  heartily  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
the  24th  of  August,  from  Salamanca ;  and  in  re- 
compense thereof,  I  send  you  a  little  work  of 
mine,  that  hath  begun  to  pass  the  world.  They 
tell  me  my  Latin  is  turned  into  silver,  and  become 
current.  Had  you  been  here  you  had  been  my 
inquisitor,  before  it  came  forth.  But  I  think  the 
greatest  inquisitor  In  Spain  will  allow  it.  But 
one  thing  you  must  pardon  me,  if  I  make  no  haste 
to  believe,  that  the  world  should  be  grown  to 
such  an  ecstasy,  as  to  reject  truth  in  philosophy, 
because  the  author  dissenteth  in  religion;  no 
more  than  they  do  by  Aristotle,  or  Averrois.  My 
gteat  work  goeth  forward,  and  afler  my  manner,  I 
alter  even  when  I  add :  so  that  nothing  is  finished 
till  all  be  finished.  This  I  have  written  in  the 
midst  of  a  term  and  parliament,  thinking  no  time 
so  precious,  but  that  I  should  talk  of  these  mat- 
ters  with  so  good  and  dear  a  friend.  And  so, 
with  my  wonted  wishes,  I  leave  you  to  God's 
goodness. 
From  Gray'f  Inn,  Febr.  17,  IftlO. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO,  TOUCHING  MATTER  OF 
REVENUE  AND  PROHT. 

It  mat  please  tour  Majbstt, 

I  may  remember  what  Tacitus  saith,  by  occa- 
sion that  Tiberius  was  often  and  long  absent  from 
Rome,  *«  in  Urbe,  et  parva  et  magna  negotia  im- 
peratorem  simul  premunt."  But  saith  he,  **in 
Recessu,  dimissis  rebus  minoris  moment!,  sum- 
mse  rerum  magnarum  magis  agitantur."  This 
roaketh  me  think,  it  shall  be  no  incivility  to  trouble 
your  majesty  with  business,  during  your  abode 
from  London,  knowing  your  majesty's  meditations 
are  the  principal  wheel  of  your  estate,  and  being 
warranted  by  a  former  commandment,  which  I 
received  from  you. 

I  do  now  only  send  your  majesty  these  papers 


enoloeed,  beoauee  I  greatly  desire  so  far  forth  to 
preserve  my  credit  with  you,  as  thus :  that  whereas 
lately  (perhaps  out  of  too  much  desire,  which  in- 
duceth  too  much  belief)  I  was  bold  to  say,  that  I 
thought  it  as  easy  for  your  majesty  to  come  out  of 
want,  as  to  go  forth  of  your  gallery,  your  majesty 
would  not  take  me  for  a  dreamer,  or  a  projector. 
I  send  your  majesty  therefore  some  grounds  of 
my  hopes.  And  for  that  paper  which  I  have 
gathered  of  increasements  ^*  sperate :"  I  beseech 
you  to  give  me  leave  to  think,  that  if  any  of  the 
particulars  do  fail,  it  will  be  rather  for  want  of 
workmanship  in  those  that  shall  deal  in  them, 
than  want  of  materials  in  the  things  themselves. 
The  other  paper  hath  many  discarding  cards;  and 
I  send  it  chiefly,  that  your  majesty  may  be  the 
less  surprised  by  projectors,  who  pretend  some- 
times great  discoveries  and  inventions,  in  things 
that  have  been  propounded  and  perhaps  afVer  a 
better  fashion,  long  since.  God  Almighty  pre- 
serve your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 

devoted  servant  and  subject. 

April  tt,  1010. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KING»  TOUCHING  THE  LORD 
CHANCELLOR'S  PLACE. 

It  mat  please  tour  most  excellent  Majestt. 

Your  worthy  chancellor,  hfear,  goeth  his  last 
day.  God  hath  hitherto  used  to  weed  out  such 
servants  as  grew  not  fit  for  your  majesty,  hut  now 
he  hath  gathered  to  himself  a  true  sage  or  salvia 
out  of  your  garden ;  but  your  majesty's  service 
must  not  be  mortal. 

Upon  this  heavy  accident,  I  pray  your  majesty, 
in  all  humbleness  and  sincerity,  to  give  me  leave 
to  use  a  few  words.  I  must  never  forget,  when  I 
moved  your  majesty  for  the  attorney's  place,  it 
was  your  own  sole  act ;  more  than  that,  Somerset, 
when  he  knew  your  majesty  had  resolved  it,  thrust 
himself  into  the  business  for  a  fee.  And  there- 
fore I  have  no  reason  to  pray  to  saints. 

I  shall  now  again  make  obligation  to  your  ma- 
jesty, first,  of  my  heart,  then,  of  my  service, 
thirdly,  of  my  place  of  attorney,  which  I  think  is 
honestly  worth  dB6000  per  annum,  and,  fourthly, 
of  my  place  of  the  Star  Chamber,  which  is  worth 
dBl600  per  annum ;  and  with  the  favour  and  coun- 
tenance of  a  chancellor,  much  more. 

I  hope  I  may  be  acquitted  of  presumption,  if  I 
think  of  it,  both  because  my  father  had  the  place, 
which  is  some  civil  inducements  to  my  desire; 
and  I  pray  God  your  majesty  may  have  twenty  no 
worse  years,  in  your  greatness,  than  Queen  Eliza- 
beth had  in  her  model,  (afler  my  father's  placing,) 
and  chiefiy,  because,  if  the  chancellor's  place 
went  to  the  law,  it  was  ever  conferred  upon  some 
of  the  learned  counsel,  and  never  upon  a  judge. 
For  Audley  was  raised  from  king's  sergeant,  my 
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Alher  firom  attcMney  of  the  wan,  Bromley  from 
solicitor,  Puckering  from  sergeant,  Egerton  from 
master  of  the  rolls,  having  newly  left  the  attoi^ 
ney's  place.    Now  I  beseech  your  majesty,. let 
me  put  you  the  present  case  truly.    If  you  take 
my  Lord  Coke,  this  will  follow :  first,  your  ma- 
jesty shall  put  an  oyerruling  nature  into  ap  oyerf 
ruling  place,  which  may  breed  an  extreme ;  next, 
you  shall  blunt  his  indnstries  in  matter  of  finances, 
which  seemeth  to  aim  at  another  place.    And, 
lastly,  popular  men  are  no  sure  mounters  Ibr  your 
majesty's  saddle.    If  you  take  my  Lord  Hubbard, 
you  shall  have  a  judge  at  the  upper  end  of  your 
council-board,  and  another  at  the  lower  end; 
whereby  your  majesty  will  find  your  prerogative 
pent.    For,  though  there  should  be  emulation  be- 
tween 4tem,  yet  as  legists  they  will  agree,  in 
magnifying  that  wherein  they  are  best,  he  is  no 
statesman,  but  an  economist,  wholly  for  himself. 
So  as  your  majesty  (more  than  an  outward  form) 
will  find  little  help  in  him,  fbr  the  business.     If 
you  take  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,  I  will  say  no 
more,  but  the  chancellor's  place  requires  a  whole 
man.    And  to  hare  both  jurisdictions,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  in  .that  height,  is  fit  but  for  a  king. 

For  myself,  I  can  only  present  your  majesty 
with  *«  gloria  in  obsequio ;"  yet  I  dare  promise, 
that  if  I  sit  in  that  place,  your  business  shall  not 
make  such  short  terms  upon  you,  as  it  doth ;  bat 
when  a  direction  is  once  given,  it  shall  be  pursued 
and  performed ;  and  your  majesty  shall  only  be 
troubled  with  the  true  care  of  a  king,  which  is  to 
think  what  you  would  have  done  inchief,  and  not 
\  how,  for  the  passages. 

I  do  presume,  also,  in  respect  of  my  father's 
memory,  and  that  I  have  been  always  gracious  in 
the  Lower  House,  I  have  interest  in  the  gentle* 
men  of  England,  and  shall  be  able  to  do  some 
good  efiect,  in  rectifying  that  body  of  Parliament 
men,  which  is  «  cardo  reram."  For,  let  me  tell 
your  majesty,  that  that  part  of  the  chancellor's 
place,  which  is  to  judge  in  equity,  between  party 
and  party,  that  same «« regnum  judiciale,"  (which, 
since  my  father's  time,  is  but  too  much  enlarged,) 
concerneth  your  majesty  least,  more  than  the  ac- 
quitting your  consdenoe  for  justice.  But  it  is  the 
other  parts  of  a  moderator,  amongst  your  council, 
of  an  overseers  over  your  judges,  of  a  planter  of 
fit  justices,  and  governors  in  the  country,  that  im- 
porteth  your  affairs  in  these  times  most. 

I  will  add  also,  that  I  hope,  by  my  cfure,  the 
inventive  part  of  your  council  will  be  strength- 
ened, who  now,  commonly,  do  exercise  rather 
their  judgments-  than  their  inventions :  and  the 
inventive  part  cbmeth  from  projectors,  and  private 
men,  which  cannot  be  so  well ;  in  which  kind  my 
Lord  of  Salisbury  had  a  good  method,  if  his  ends 
had  been  upright. 

To  conclude,  if  I  were  the  man  I  would  be,  I 
should  hope,  that  as  your  majesty  hath  of  late  won 
hearts  by  depressing,  you  should  in  tiiis  leese  no 


hearts  by  advancing.  For  I  see  your  people  can 
better  skill  of  *<  concrctum"  than  «*  abstractum," 
and  that  the  waves  of  their  affections  flow  rather 
after  persons  than  things.  So  that  acts  of  this 
nature  (if  this  were  one)  do  more  good  than 
twenty  bills  of  grace. 

If  God  call  my  lord,  the  warrants  and  commis- 
sions which  are  requisite  for  the  tajcing  the  seal, 
and  for  the  working  with  it,  and  for  the  reviving 
of  warrants  under  his  hand,  which  die  with  him, 
and  the  like,  shall  be  in  readiness.  And  in  this 
time  presseth  more,  because  it  is  the  end  of  a  term, 
and  almost  the  beginning  of  the  circuits :  so  that 
the  seal  cannot  stand  still.  But  this  may  be  done, 
as  heretofore,  by  con^mission,  till  your  majesty 
hath  resolved  of  an'  ofiicer.  God  ever  preserve 
your  majesty, 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 

.and  bounden  servant. 
Feb.  IS,  1«15. 


▲  LETTER  TO  THE  KINOrOF  MT  LORD  CHANCEL- 
LOR'S AMENDMENT,  AND  THE  DIFFERENCE 
BEGUN  BETWEEN  THE  CHANCERY  AND  KING'S 
BENCH. 

It  UAV  PLEASE  rOUR  MOST  EXCELLENT  MaJESTV, 

I  do  find  (God  be  thanked)  a  sensible  amend- 
ment in  my  lord  chancellor ;  I  was  with  him  yes- 
terday in  private  conference,  about  half  an  hour, 
and  this  day  again,  at  such  times  as  he  did  seal, 
which  he  endured  well  almost  the  space  of  an 
hour,  though  the  vapour  of  the  wax  be  offensive 
to  him.  He  is  free  from  a  fever,  perfect  in  his 
powers  of  memory  and  speech,  and  not  hollow  in 
his  voice  nor  looks.  He  hath  no  panting,  nor 
labouring  respiration,  neither  are  his  coughs  dry 
or  weak.  But  whosoever  thinketh  his  disease  to 
be  but  melancholy,  maketh  no  true  judgment  of 
it,  for  it  is  plainly  a  formed  and  deep  cdugh,  with 
a  pectoral  surcharge,  so  that,  at  times,  he  doth 
almost  «<  animam  agere."  I  forbear  to  advertise 
your  majesty  of  the  care  I  took  to  have  commis- 
sioners in  readiness,  because  Master  Secretary 
Lake  hath  let  me  understand  he  signified  as  much 
to  your  majesty.  But  I  hope  there  shall  be  no 
use  of  them  for  t)iis  time. 

And,  as  I  am  glad  to  advertise  your  majesty  of 
the  amendment  of  your  chancellor's  person,  so  I 
am  sorry  to  accompany  it  with  an  advertisement 
of  the  sickness  of  your  Chancy  Court;  though, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  that  cure  will  be  much 
easier  than  the  other.  It  is  true,  I  did  lately 
write  to  your  majesty,  that  for  the  matter  of  <^  ha- 
beas corpora,"  (which  was  the  thiid  matter  in  law 
you  had  given  me  in  charge,)  I  did  think  the  com- 
munion of  service  between  my  lord  chancelloi, 
and  my  lord  chief  justice,  in  the  great  business 
of  examination,  would  so  join  them,  as  they 
would  not  square  at  this  time.  But  pardon  me, 
I  humbly  pray  your  majesty,  if  I  have  too  rea- 
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Bonable  thoagrhte.    Aiid  yet  that  which  happened 


the  last  day  of  the  term  concerning  certain  indicts 
ments,  in  the  nature  of  premnntre,  preferred  into 
the  King's  Bench,  but  not  found,  is  not  so  much 
as  is  noised  abroad,  though,  I  must  say,  it  was 
«*  omni  tempere  niminm,  et  hoc  tempore  alienum." 
And,  therefore,  I  beseech  your  majesty  not  to  give 
any  belicTing  ear  to  reports,  but  to  receire  the 
truth  from  me  that  ain  your  attorney-general,  and 
ought  to  stand  indifferent  for  Jurisdictions  of  all 
courts;  which,  I  account,  I  cannot  give   your 
majesty  now,  because  I  was  then  absent,  and  some 
are  now  absent,  which  are  properly  and  authenti- 
cally to  inform  me,  touching  that  which  passed. 
Neither  let  this  ^ny  way  disjoint  your  other  busi- 
ness ;  for  there  is  a  time  for  all  tilings,  and  this 
very  accident  may  be  turned  to  good ;  not  that  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  same  cunning  maxim  of 
«« separa  et  impera,"  which  sometimes  holdeth  in 
persons,  can  well  take  place  in  jurisdiction ;  but 
because  some  good  occasion  by  this  excess  may 
be  taken,  to  settle  that  which  would  have  been 
more  dangerous,  if  it  had  gone  on,  by  little  and 
little.    God  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 

and  most  bounden  servant. 
Feb.  15tb,  1615. 


I  you,  and  long  and  happily  may  you  serre  bii 


majesty. 

Your  tme  and  affectionate  aerrant. 
Feb.  10, 161S. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Sir,  I  humbly  thank  you  for  your  inward  letter : 
I  have 'burned  it  as  yon  commanded,  but  the  flame 
it  hath  kindled  in  me  will  never  be  extinguighed. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KING,  CONCERNING 
THE  PR^MUNIRE  IN  THE  KING'S  BENCH 
▲GAINST  THE  CHANCERY. 


A  LETTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIER9,  TOUCHING 
THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE  COURTS  OF 
CHANCERY  AND  KINO'S  BENCH. 

Sir, 

I  received  this  morning  from  yon  two  letters 
by  the  same  bearer,  the  one  written  before  the 
other,  both  after  his  majesty  had  received  my 
last.  In  this  difference  between  the  two  courts 
of  Chancery  and  King's  Bench,  (for  so  I  had  rather 
take  it  at  this  time,  than  between, the  persons  of 
my  lord  chancellor,  and  my  lord  chief  justice,)  I 
marvel  not,  if  rumour  get  way  of  tme  relation ; 
for  I  know  fame  hath  swift  wings,  especially  that 
which  hath  black  feathers ;  but  within  these  two 
days  (for  sooner  I  cannot  be  ready)  I  will  write 
to  his  majesty  both  the  narrative  truly,  and  my 
opinion  sincerely,  taking  much  comfort,  that  I 
serve  such  a  king,  as  hath  God's  property,^  in 
discerning  truly  of  men's  hearts.  I  purpose  to 
speak  with  my  lord  chancellor  this  day,  and  so  to 
exhibit  that  cordial  of  his  majesty's  grace,  as  I 
hopo  this  other  accident  will  rather  rouse  and 
raise  his  spirits,  than  deject  him,  or  incline  him 
to  a  relapse ;  mean  while,  I  commend  the  wit  of 
a  mean  man,  that  said  this  other  day,  well,  (aaith 
he,)  next  term  you  shall  have  an  old  man  come 
with  a  besom  of  wormwood  in  his  hand,  that  will 
sweep  away  ail  this.  For  it  is  my  lord  ohance(- 
jor's  fashion,  especially  towards  the  stAnmer,  to 
carry  a  posy  of  wormw'ood.  I  write  this  letter  in 
haste,  to  return  the  meBsenger  with  it.    God  keep 


It  mat  piaa^  tour  Mofix  cxcELLurr  Majcstt, 
I  was  yesterday  in  the  afternoon,  with  my  lord 
chancellor,  according  to  your  commandment, 
which  I  received  by  the  Mr.  of  the  Horse,  and 
find  the  old  man  well  comforted,  both  towards 
God  and  towards  the  world.  And  the  same 
middle  comfort,  which  is  a  divine  and  humane, 
proceeding  from  your  majesty,  being  God's  lieu- 
tenant on  earth,  I  am  persuaded  hath  been  a  great 
cause,  that  such  a  sickness  hath  been  portable  to 
such  an  age.  I  did  not  fail  in  my  conjecture, 
that  this  business  of  the  Chancery  hath  stirred 
him.  He  showeth  to  despise  it,  but  yet  he  is 
full  of  it,  and  almost  like  a  young  duellist  that 
findetb  himself  behindhand. 

I  will  now  (as  your  majesty  requireth)  give 
you  a  true  relation  of  that  which  passed ;  neither 
will  I  decline  your  royal  commandment,  for  deli- 
vering my  opinion  also ;  though  it  be  a  tender 
subject  to  write  on.  But  I,  that  account  my  being 
but  an  accident  to  my  service,  will  neglect  no 
duty  upon  self-safety.  First,  it  is  necessary  I  let 
your  majesty  know  the  ground  of  the  difference 
between  the  two  ^courts,  that  your  majesty  may 
the  better  undentand  the  narrative. 
27  F  ?  There  was  a  atatute  made  27  Ed.  3, 
Q  '  '  Cap.  1,  which  (no  doubt)  in  the  piin- 
^'  *  cipal  intention  thereof,  was  ordained 
against  those  that  sued  to  Rome,  wherein  there 
are  words  somewhat  general,  against  any  that 
questioneth  or  impeacheth  any  judgment  given  in 
the  king's  courts,  in  any  other  courts.  Upon 
these  doubtful  words  (other  courts)  the  contro' 
verey  growetli;  for  the  sounder  interpretation 
taketh  them  to  be  meant  of  those  courts  which, 
though  locally  they  were  not  held  at  Rome,  or 
where  the  pope's  chair  was,  but  here  within  tlie 
realm,  yet  in  their  jurisdiction  had  their  depend- 
ency upon  the  court  of  Rome ;  as  were  the  court 
of  the  legate  here,  and  the  courts  of  the  archbi- 
shops and  bishopa,  which  were  then  but  subordi- 
nate judgment  seats,  to  that  high  tribunal  of 
Rome. 

And,  for  this  construction,  the  opposition  of  the 
words,  (if  they  be  well  observed)  between  the 
king's  eourts  and  other  courts,  maketh  very  much ; 
for  it  importeth  as  if  those  other  courts  were  not 
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^  king^s  oovits*  Also  the  main  scope  of  tbe 
statute  fortifieth  the  same ;  and,  lastly,  the  piao- 
tice  of  many  ages.  The  other  interpretation, 
which  cleayeth  to  the  letter,  expoondeth  the 
king's  courts  to  be  the  courts  of  law  only,  and 
other  courts  to  be  courts  of  equity,  as  the  Chan- 
cery, Exchequer  Chamber,  Duchy,  etc.,  though 
this  also  flieth  indeed  from  the  letter;  for  that  all 
these  are  the  king's  courts. 
AiiA.  There  is  also  another  statute,  which  is 
C  ii  Q*^     ^^^  ^  simple  prohibition,  and  not  with 

"'  '  a  penal  ty  of  premunire,  as  the  other  is, 
that  after  judgments  given  in  the  king's  court, 
the  parties  studl  be  in  peace,  except  the  judgments 
be  undone,  by  error,  or  attaint,  which  is  a  legal 
form  of  rcTersal.  And  of  this  also,  I  hold  the 
sounder  interpretation  to  be,  to  settle  possessions 
against  disturbances,  and  not  to  take  away 
remedy  in  equity,  where  those  judgments  are 
obtained  ^  ex  rigore  juris,"  and  against  good  con- 
science. 

But  upon  these  two  statutes,  there  hath  been  a 
late  conceit  in  some,  that  if  a  judgment  pass  at 
the  common  law  against  any,  he  may  not  after 
sue  for  relief  in  Chancery ;  and  if  he  do,  both  he 
and  his  counsel,  and  his  solicitor,  yea,  and  the 
judge,  in  equity,  himself,  are  within  the  danger 
of  those  statutes.  There  your  majesty  hath  the 
true  state  of  the  question,  which  I  was  necessarily 
to  show  you  first,  because  your  majesty  calleth 
for  this  relation,  not  as  news,  but  as  business. 
Now  to  the  historical  part ;  it  is  the  course  of  the 
King's  Bench,  tiiat  they  give  in  charge  to  the 
grand  jury  offences  of  all  natures  to  be  presented 
within  Middlesex,  wheie  the  said^  court  is;  and 
the  manner  is  to  enumerate  them^  as  it  were  in 
articles.  This  was  done  by  Justice  Crooke,  the 
Wednesday  before  the  term  ended:  and  that 
article,  <*  if  any  man  after  a  judgment  given  had 
drawn  the  said  judgment  to  a  new  examination  in 
any  other  court,"  was  by  him  especially  given  in 
charge,  which  had  not  used  to  be  given  in  charge 
before.  It  is  true,  it  was  not  solemnly  dwelt 
upon,  but,  as  it  were,  thrown  in  amongst  the  rest. 

The  last  day  of  the  term  (and  that  which  all 
men  condemn,  the  supposed  last  day  of  my  lord 
chancellor's  life)  there  were  two  indictments  pre- 
ferred of  «« praemunire,"  for  suing  in  Chaneery 
after  judgment  at  common  law;  The  one  by 
Richard  Glandvile,  the  other  by  William  Allen ; 
the  former  against  Courtney,  the  party  in  Chan- 
cery, Gibb,  tha  counsellor,  and  Deurst,  the  clerk. 
The  latter  against  Alderman  Bowles,  and  Hum- 
frey  Smith,  parties  in  Chaireery,.  Serjeant  Moorct 
the  counsellor,  Elias  Wood,  solicitor  in  the  causey 
and  Sir  John  Tyndal,  master  ofthe  Chancery,  and 
an  assessor  to  my  lord  chancellor.  For  the  cases 
themselves,  it  wei^  too  long  to  trouble  your  ma- 
jesty with  them ;  but  this  I  will  say,  if  they  were 
•el  on  that  preferred  them^  they  were  the  wor^t 


workmen  that  ever  were  that  set  them  on ;  for, 
there  could  not  have  been  chosen  two  such  causes, 
to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  Chancery,  for 
the  justness  of  the  decrees,  and  the  foulness  and 
scandal,  both  of  fact  and  person,  in  those  that 
impeach  the  decrees. 

The  grand  jury,  consisting  (as  it  seemeth)  of 
very  substantial  and  intelligent  persons,  would 
not  find  the  bills,  notwithstanding  that  they  were 
much  clamoured  by  the  parties,  and  twice  sent 
back  by  the  court;  and,  in  conclusion,  resolutely 
17  of  19  found  an  <<  Ignoranras;"  wherein,  for  that 
time,  I  think  «« Ignoramus"  was  wiser  than  those 
that  knew  too  much. 

Yodr  majesty  will  pardon  me,  if  I  be  sparing  in 
delivering  to  you  some  other  circumstances  of 
aggravation,  and  concurrences  of  some  like  mat- 
ters the  same  day,  as  if  it  had  been  some  fatal 
constellation.  They  be  not  things  so  sufficiently 
tried,  as  I  dare  put  them,  into  your  ear. 

For  my  opinion,  I  cannot  but  begin  with  this 
preface,  that  I  am  infinitely  sorry  that  your 
majesty  is  thus  to  put  to  salve  and  cure,  not  only 
accidents  of  time,  but  errors  of  servants.  For  I 
account  this  a  kind  of  sickness  of  my  Lord  Coke's 
that  comes  almost  in  as  ill  a  time,  as  the  sickness 
of  my  lord  chancellor.  And  as  I  think  it  was 
one  of  the  wisest  parts  that  ever  he  played,  when 
he  went  down  to  ydur  majesty  to  Royston,  and 
desired  to  have  my  lord  chancellor  joined  with 
him ;  so  this  was  one  of  the  weakest  parts  that 
ever  he  played,  to  make  all  the  world  perceive  that 
my  lord  chancellor  is  severed  from  him  at  this  time. 

But  for  that  which  may  concern  your,  service, 
which  is  my  end,  (leaving  other  men  to  their  own 
ways:)  First,  my  opinion  is  plainly,  that  my 
Lord  Uoke,  at  this  time,  is  not  to  be  disgraced, 
both  because  he  is  so  well  habituated  for  that  which 
remaineth  of  these  capital  causes,  and  also  for 
that  which  I  find  is  in  his  breast  touching  your 
finances,  and  matter  of  repair  of  your  estate. 
And  (if  I  might  speak  it)  as  I  think  it  were 
good  his  hopes  were  at  an  end  in  some  kind, 
so  I  could  wish  they  were  raised  in  some  other. 
On  the  other  side,  this  great  and  public  affront, 
not  only  to  ^e  reverend  and  well-deserving  person 
of  yonr  chancellor,  (and  at  a  time  when  he  was 
thought  to  lie  a  dying,  which  was  barbarous,)  but 
to  your  high  court  of  Chancery,  (which  is  the 
court  of  your  absolute  power,)  may  not  (in  my 
opinion)  pass  lightly,  nor  end  only  in  some  formal 
atonement;  but  use  is  to  be  made  thereof,  fiSr  the 
settling  of  your  authority,  and  strengthening 
of  your  prerogative,  according  to  the  rules  of 
monarchy.  Now  to  accommodate  and  reconcile 
these  advices,  which  seem  almost  opposite. 

First,  your  majesty  may  not  see  it  (though  1 
confess  it  be  suspicious)  that  my  Lord  Coke  was 
any  way  afdrehand  privy  to  that  which  was  done, 
or  that  he  did  set  it  or  animate  it,  but  only  took 
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the  matter  as  it  catne  befi^re  him,  and  that  his 
error  was  only  that  at  such  a  time  he  difi  not  divert 
it  in  some  good  manner. 

Second,  if  it  be  trae  (as  is  reported)  that  any  of 
the  poisne  Judges  did  stir  this  business,  or  that 
they  did  openly  revile  and  menace  the  jury  for 
doing  their  conscience,  (as  they  did  honestly  and 
truly,)  I  think  that  judge  is  worthy  to  lose  his 
place.  And,  to  be  plain  with  your  majesty,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  thing,  a  greater  «*  Polycres- 
ton,  ad  multa  utile"  to  your  affairs,  than,  upon  a 
just  and  fit  occasion,  to  make  some  example 
against  the  presumption  of  a  judge,  in  causes  tbat^ 
concern  your  majesty ;  whereby  the  whole  body 
of  those  magistrates  may  be  contained  to  better 
awe ;  and  it  may  be,  this  will  light  upon  no  unfit 
subject,  of  a  person  that  is  rude,  and  that  no  man 
cares  for. 

Thirdly,  if  there  be  no  one  so  much  in  fault, 
(which  I  cannot  yet  affirm,  either  way,  and  there 
must  be  a  just  ground,  God  forbid  else,)  yet  1 
should  think,  that  the  very  presumt>tion  of  going 
so  far  in  so  high  a  cause  deserreth  to  have  that 
done,  which  was  done  in  this  very  case,  upon  the 
indictment  of  Serjeant  Heale,  in  Queen  ELizabeth^s 
time,  that  the  judges  should  answer  it  upon  their 
knees  before  your  majesty,  or  your  council,  and 
receive  a  sharp  admonition ;  at  which  time  also, 
my  Lord  Wrey,  being  then  chief  justice,  slipped 
the  collar,  and  was  forborne. 

Fourthly,  for  the  persons  themselves,  Glanvile 
and  Allen,  which  are  base  fellows,  and  turbulent, 
I  think  there  will  be  discovered  and  proved  against 
them  (besides  the  preferring  of  the  bill)  such  com- 
bination and  contemptuous  speeches  and  behaviour 
as  there  will  be  good  ground  to  call  them,  and  per- 
liaps  some  of  their  petty  counsellors  at  law,  into 
the  Star  Chamber. 

In  all  this  which  I  have  said,  your  majesty  may 
be  pleased  to  observe,  that  I  do  not  engage  you  I 
now  forbear.  But  two  things  I  wish  to  be  done ; 
the  one,  that  your  majesty  take  this  occasion  much 
in  the  main  point  of  the  jurisdiction,  for  which  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  reason,  'yehich  to  redouble 
unto  all  your  judges  your  ancient  and  true  charge 
and  rule;  that  you  will  endure  no  innovating  in  the 
point  of  jurisdiction :  but  will  have  every  court 
impaled  within  their  own  presidents,  and  not 
assume  to  themselves  new  powers,  upon  oonceits 
and  inventions  of  law :  the  other  that  in  these 
high  causes,  that  touch  upon  state  and  monarchy, 
your  majesty  give  them  straight  charge,  that  upon 
any  occasions  intervenient,  hereafter,  they  do  not 
make  the  vulgar  party  to  their  contestations,  by 
public  handling  them  befone  they  have  consulted 
with  your  majesty,  to  whom  the  reglement  of 
those  things  appertaineth.  To  conclude,  I  am  not 
without  hope,  that  your  majesty's  managing  this 
business,  according  to  your  great  wisdom^  unto 
which  1  acknowAddge  myself  not  worthy  to  be 


card-holder  or  candle-holder,  will  make  profit  of 
this  accident,  «s  a  thing  of  God^s  sendihg. 

Lastly,  I  may  not  forget  to  represent  to  your 
majesty,  that  there  is  no  thinking  of  arraignment 
until  these  things  be  somewhat  accommodated, 
and  some  outward  and  superficial  reconciliation, 
at  least,  made  between  my  lord  chancellor  and 
my  lord  chief  justice ;  for  this  accident  is  a  banquet 
to  all  Somerset's  friends.  But  this  is  a  thing  that 
falleth  out  naturally  of  itself,  in  respect  of  the 
judges  going  circuit,  and  my  lord  chancellor's  in- 
firmity, with  hope  of  recovery.  And  although 
this  protraction  of  time  may  breed  some  doubt  of 
mutability,  yet  I  have  lately  learned,  out  of  an 
excellent  letter  of  a  certain  king,  that  the  sun 
showeth  sometimes  watery  to  our  eyes,  but  when 
the  cloud  is  gone,  the  sun  is  as  l^efore.  God  pre- 
serve your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 
and  most  boiinden  servant. 

Febr.  31, 1G17. 

Your  majesty^s  commandment  speaketh  for 
pardon  of  so  long  a  letter ;  which  yet  I  wish  may 
have  a  short  continuance,  and  be  punished  with 
fire. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THB  K1N«,  UPON  SOBIE 
INCLINATION  OF  HIS  MAJESTY,  SIGNIFIED  TO 
HIM,  FOR  TUE  CHANCELLOR'S  PLACE. 

It  mat  PLEASE  YOUR  MOST  EXCELLENT  MaJBSTV, 

The  last  day  when  it  pleased  your  majesty  to 
express  yourself  towards  me  in  favour,  far  above 
that  I  can  deserve,  or  could  expect,  I  was  sur- 
prised by  the  prince's  coming  in ;  I  most  humbly 
pray  your  majesty,  therefore,  to  accept  these  few 
lines  of  acknowledgment. 

I  never  had  great  thoughts  for  myself,  farther 
than  to  maintain  those  great  thoughts  which  1 
confess  I  have  for  your  service.  I  know  what 
honour  is,  and  I  know  whst  the  times  are ;  but  I 
thank  God  with  me  my  service  is  the  principal, 
and  it  is  far  from  me,  under  honourable  pretences, 
to  cover  base  desires,  which  I  account  them  to  be, 
when  men  refer  too  much  to  themselves,  espe- 
cially serving  such  a  king,  I  am  afraid  of  nothing, 
but  that  the  master  of  the  horse,  your  excellent 
servant,  and  myself,  shall  fall  out  about  this,  who 
shall  hold  your  stirrup  best;  but  were  your  ma- 
jesty  mounted,  and  seated  without  difficulties 
and  distaste  in  your  business,  as  I  desire  and  hope 
to  see  you,  I  should  *<ex  animo'*  desire  to  spend 
the  decline  of  my  yeare  in  hiy  studies,  wherein 
also  I  should  not  forget  to  do  him  honour,  who, 
besides  his  active  and  politic  virtues,  is  the  best 
pen  of  kings,  and  much  more  the  best  subject  of 
a  pen.    God  ever  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 
and  more  and  more  obliged  servant* 
April  1,  iei«. 
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StB  FBANaS  BACON  TO  SIR  GEORGE  YILLIERS, 
OF  ADVIOB  OONGERinNG  IRELAND,  FROM  GOR- 
HAHBURY  TO  WINDSOR. 

.Sir,   . 

Because  I  am  uQoertain  whether  his  majesty 
will  put  to  a  point  some*  resolations  touching 
Ireland,  now  at  Windsor :  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  attend  hit  majesty  by  my  letterrand  thereby  to 
supply  my  absence,  for  the  renewing  of  some 
former  commissions  for  Ireland,  and  the  framing 
of  a  new  commission  for  the  wards,  and  the  alien- 
ations, which  appertain  properly  to  me,  as  his 
majesty's  attorney,  and  have  been  aocordingly 
referred  by  the  lords,  I  will  undertake  that  they 
are  prepared  with  a  greater  care,  and  better  appli- 
cation to  his  majesty's  sendee,  in  that  kingdom, 
than  heretofore  they  hare  been ;  and  therefore  of 
that  I  say  no  more.  And  for  the  instructions  of 
the  new  deputy,  th^  haye  been  set  down  by  the 
tWo  secretaries^  and  read  to  the  board,  and  being 
things  of  an  ordinary  nature,  I  do  not  see  but  they 
may  pass.  But  there  have  been  three  propositions 
and  councils  which  have  been  stirred,  which  seem 
to  me  of  very  great  importance,  wherein  I  think 
myself  bound  to  deliver  to  his  majesty  my  advice, 
and  opinion,  if  they  should  now  come  in  ques- 
tion. The  first  is  touching  the  recusant  magis- 
trates of  the  towns  of  Ireland,  and  the  common- 
alties themselves,  and  their  electors,  what  shall 
be  done ;  which  consultation  ariseth  from  the  late 
advertisements  from  the  two  lord  justices,  upon 
the  instance  of  the  two  towns.  Limerick  and  Kil- 
kenny ;  in  which  advertisements,  they  represent 
the  danger  only  without  giving  any  light  for  the 
remedy,  rather  warily  for  themselves,  than  agree- 
able  to  their  duties  and  places.  In  this  point,  I 
humbly  pray  his  majesty  to  remember,  that  the 
refusal  is  not  of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  (which 
is  not  exacted  in  Ireland,)  but  of  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  which  cutteth  deeper  into  matter  of 
conscience. 

Also  that  his  majesty,  will  out  of  the  depth  of 
his  excellent  wisdom  and  providence,  think,  and 
as  it  were  calculate  with  himself,  whether  time 
will  make  more  for  the  cause  of  religion  in  Ire- 
land, and  be  still  more  and  more  propitious,  or 
whether  differing  remedies  will  not  make  the  case 
more  difficult  For  if  time  give  his  majesty  the 
advantage,  what  needeth  precipitation  of  extreme 
remedies;  hut  if  the  time  will  make  the  case 
more  desperate,  then  his  majesty  cannot  begin  too 
soon.  /  Now,  in  my  opinion,  time  will  open  and 
facilitate  things  for  reformation  of  religion  there, 
and  not  shut  up  or  look  out  the  same.  For,  first, 
the  plantations  going  on,  and  bding  prineipally 
of  Protestants,  cannot  but  mate  the  other  party  in 
time.  AJso  his  majesty's  care  in  placing  good 
bishops,  and  good  divines;  in  amplifying  the 
college  there,  and  looking  to  the  eiduoation  of 
wards,  and  such  like ;  as  they  are  the  most  nature^ 
means,  so  are  they  like  to  be  the  most  effectual 


and  happy,  for  the  weeding  out  of  Popery,,  with- 
out using  the  temporal  sword ;  so  that  I  think  I 
may  truly  conclude,  that  the  ripeness  of  time  is 
not  yet  come.. 

Therefore  my  advice  is,  in  all  humbleness,  that 
this  hazardous  course  of  proceeding  to  tender  the 
oath  to  the  magistrates  of  towns,  pcooeed  not,  but 
die  by  degrees.  And  yet  to  plreserve  the  author- 
ity and  reputation  of  the  former  coupcil,  I  would 
have  somewhat  done,  whicE  is,  that  there  be  a 
proceeding  to  seizure  of  liberties,  but  not  by  any 
act  Of  power,  but  by  «« quo  warranto,"  or  «*  scire 
facias,"  which  is  a  legal  course,  and  will  be  the 
work  of  three  or  four  terms ;  by  which  time  the 
matter  will  be  somewhat  cool. 

But  I  would  not  (in  no  case)  that  the  proceed- 
ing should  be  with  both  the  towns  which  stand 
now  in  contempt^  but  with  one  of  them  only, 
choosing  that  which  shall  be  most  fit.  For,  if  his 
majesty  proceed  with  both,  then  all  the  towns 
that  are  in  the  like  case  will  think  it  a  common 
cause,  and  that  it  is  but  their  case  to-day,  and 
their  own  to-morrow.  But  if  his  majesty  proceed 
but  with  one,  the  apprehension  and  terror  will  not 
be  so  strong ;  for,  they  may  think,  it  may  l^e  their 
case  to  be  spared,  as  well  as  prosecuted.  And 
this  is  the  best  advice  that  I  can  give  to  his  ma- 
jesty, in  this  strait;  and  of  this  opinion  seemed 
my  lord  chancellor  to  be.  . 

The  second  proposition  is  this,  it  may  be,  his 
majesty  will  be  moved  to  reduce  the  number  of 
his  council  of  Ireland  (which,  is  now  almost 
fifty)  to  twenty,  or  the  like  number,  in  respect 
that  the  greatness  of  the  number  doth  both  imbase 
the  authority  of  the  council,  and  divulge  the  busi- 
ness. Nevertheless,  I  hold  this  proposition  to 
be  rather  specious,  and  solemn,  than  needful  at 
this  time ;  for  certainly  it  will  fill  the  state  full 
of  discontentment,  which,  in  a  growing  and  un- 
settled state,  Qught  not  to  be.  This  I  could  wish, 
that  his  majesty  would  appoint  a  select  number 
of  counsellors  there,'  which  might  deal  in  the  im- 
provement of  his  revenue,  (being  a  thing  not  to 
pasa  through  too  many  hands;)  and  the  said 
selected  number  should  have  days  of  sitting  by 
themselves,  at  which  the  rest  of  the  council  should 
not  be  present;  which  being  onee  settled,  then 
other  principal  business  of  .state  may  be  handled 
at  these  sittings ;  and  so  the  rest  begin  to  be  dis- 
used, and  yet  retain  their  countenance,  without 
murmur,  or  disgrace. 

The  third  proposition,  as  it  is  moved,  seemeth 
to 'be  pretty,  if  it  can  keep  promise ;  for  it  is  this, 
that  a  means  may  be  found  to  reinforce  his  ma- 
jesty's army  by  five  hundred,  or  a  thousand  men, 
and  that  without  any  penny  increase  of  charge. 
And  the  means  should  be,  that  there  should  be  a 
commandmentof  a  local  removing,  and  transferring 
some  companies  from  one  province  to  anothei, 
whereupon  it  is  supposed,  that  many  that  are 
planted  in  house  and  landst  will  rather  lose  the*? 
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entertunittentf  than  i«moT6;uid  tiiereby  new 
men  may  hare  their  pay,  yet,  the  old  be  mingled 
in  the  country,  for  the  strength  thereof*  In  thn 
proposition  two  things  may  be  feared ;  the  one, 
discontent  of  thoee  that  shall  be  put  off;  the 
other,  that  the  oompanies  should  be  atoffed  with 
"noYices,  (tirones)  instead  of  ^  Teterani."  I  wish, 
therefore,  that  this  proposition  be  well  debated, 
before  it  be  admitted.  TTias  having  performed 
that  which  duty  binds  me  to,  I  commend  you  to 
God*6  best  preservation. 

Your  most  deroted  and  bonnden  serrant 

Jily  5,  1616. 


SIR  PRANCI8  BACON,  TO  THE  KARL  OP  NORTHUM- 

BERLAND. 

It  Mir  FLCASK  TOUR  LonnsHip, 

I  would  not  have  lost  this  journey ;  and  yet,  I 
faaye  not  that  I  went  for :  for  I  have  had  no  private 
conference  to  purpose  widi  the  king,  no  more  hath 
almost  any  other  English ;  for  the  speech  of  his 
majesty  admitteth  with  some  nobleman,  is  rather 
matter  of  gn^,  than  matter  of  buriness:  with 
tho  attorney  he  spake,  urged  by  the  Treasurer  of 
Scotland,  but  no  more  than  needs  musL  After  I 
had  received  his  majesty's  first  welcome,  and  was 
promised  private  access,  yet,  not  knowing  what 
matter  of  service  your  lordship's  letter  carried, 
for  I  saw  it  not,  and  knowing  that  primeness  in 
advertisement  is  much,  I  chose  rather  to  deliver 
it  to  Sir  Thomas  Hoskins,  than  to  let  it  cool  in 
my  hands,  upon  ezpisctation  of  access.  Your 
lordship  shall  find  a  prince  the  farthest  from  vain- 
glory that  may  be,  and  rather  like  a  prince  of  the 
ancient  form  than  of  the  latter  time ;  his  speeches 
swift  and  cursory,  and  in  the  full  dialect  of  his 
nation,  and  in  speech  of  business  short,  in  speech 
of  discourse  large;  he  affecteth  popularit)^  by 
gracing  them  that  an  popular,  and  not  by  any 
fashions  of  his  own ;  he  is  thought  somewhat 
general  in  his  favours ;  and  his  virtue  of  access 
is  rather  because  he  is  much  abroad,  and  in  press, 
than  he  giveth  easy  audience :  he  hasteneth  to  a 
mixture  of  both  kingdoms  and  nations,  fiuter 
perhaps  than  policy  will  well  bear.  I  told  your 
lordship  once  before  my  opinion,  that  methougfat 
his  majesty  raither  asked  counsel  of  the  time  past, 
than  of  the  time  to  come.  But  it  is  yet  early  to 
ground  any  settled  opinion.  ^  For  other  particu- 
larities I  refer  to  conference,  having  in  these  gene* 
rals  gone  farther  in  these  tender  arguments  than 
I  would  have  done,  were  not  the  bearer  heieof 
so  assured.    So  I  continue  your,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO. 

Mat  it  plkasc  tour  host  kxckllbrt  Matrstt, 

In  the  midst  of  my  misery,  which  is  rather 

assuaged  by  remembrance,  than  by  hope,  my 


chiefest  woildly  comfort  is,  to  think,  thai  aIms 
tiie  time  I' had  the  fint  vote  of  the  Lower  Hones 
of  Parliament  for  commissioner  of  the  nmon; 
until  the  time  that  I  was  this  Parliament  chosen 
by  both  Houses,  for  their  messenger  to  your  ma- 
jesty in  the  petition  of  religion,  (which  two, 
were  my .  first  and  last  services,)  I  was  eveimoia 
80  happy,  as  to  have  my  poor  services  gncioosly 
accepted  by  your  majesty,  and  likewise  not  to 
have  had  any  of  them  miscany  in  my  hands. 
Neither  of  which  points  I  can  any  ways  take  to 
myself,  but  ascribe  the  former  to  your  majes^*s 
goodness,  and  the  latter  to  your  prudent  diiee- 
tions,  which  I  was  ever  careful  to  have,  and  keep. 
For,  as  I  have  ofien  said  to  your  majesty,  I  was 
tonnaffds  you  but  as  a  bucket,  and  a  cistern  to 
draw  forth,  and  conserve,  and  yourself  was  the 
fountain.    Unto  this  comfort  of  nineteen  yeaia' 
prosperity,  there  succeeded  a  comfort  eTen  in  my 
greatest  adversity,  somewhat  of  the  same  natoie, 
which  is,  that  in  those  offences  wherewith  I  was 
charged,  there  was  not  any  one  that  had  special 
relation  to  your  majesty,  or  any  your  particular 
commandments.   For,  as  towards  Almighty  God, 
there  are  offences  against  the  first  and  second 
table,  and  yet  all  against  God;   so  with  the 
servants  of  kings,  there  are  offences  more  imme- 
diate against  the  sovereign,  although  all  offences 
against  law  are  also  against  the  king.  Unto  which 
comfort  there  is  added  this  circumstance,  that  as 
my  faults  were  not  against  your  majesty  otherwise 
than  as  all  fiiults  are,  so  my  fall  is  not  your  mar 
jesty's  act,  otherwise  than  as  all  acts  of  justice 
are  yours.    This  I  write  not  to  insinuate  with 
your  majesty,  but  as  a  most  humble  appeal  to 
your  majesty's  gracious  remembrance,  how  honest 
and  direct  you  have  ever  found  me  in  your  service, 
whereby  I  have  an  assured  belief,  that  there  is  in 
your  majesty's  princely  thoughts,  a  great  deal  of 
serenity  and  clearness  to  me»  your  majesty's  now 
prostrate,  and  cast  down  servant. 

Neither  (my  most  gracious  sovereign)  do  I,  by 
this  tnentioning  of  my  services,  lay  claim  to  yonr 
princely  grace  and  bounty,  though  the  privilege 
of  dQamity  do  bear  that  form  of  petition.  I  know 
well,  had  they  been  much  mote,  they  had  been 
but  my  bounden  duty;  nay,  I  must  also  confess, 
that  they  were,  from  time  to  time,  far  above  my 
merit,  super-rewarded  by  your  majesty^s  benefits, 
which  you  heaped  upon  me.  Your  majesty  was, 
and  is,  that  man  to  me,  that  raised  and  advanced 
me  nine  times,  thrice  in  dignity,  and  six  times  in 
office.  The  places  indeed  were  the  painftillest  of 
all  your  service,  but  then  they  had  both  honour 
and  profit,  and  the  then  profits  might  have  main 
tained  my  now  honour,  if  I  had  been  wise. 
Neither  was  your  majesty's  immediate  liberality 
wanting  towards  me,  in  some  gifts,  if  I  may  hold 
them.  All  this  I  do  most  thankfully  acknowledge, 
and  do  herewidi  conclude,  that  for  any  thing 
arising  from  myself,  to  move  your  eye  of  pity 
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towirds  |De,  there  is  maoh  more  in  my  present 
misery  than  in  my  past  services ;  sare  that  the 
same  yonr  majesty's  g^oodnees,  that  may  give 
relief  to  the  one,  may  glye  value  to  the  other. 

And,  indeed,  if  it  may  please  yonr  majesty, 
this  theme  of  my  misery  is  so  plentifal,  as  it  need 
Bot  be  coupled  with  any  thing  else.  I  have  been 
somebody,  by  your  majesty's  singular  and  unde- 
served favour,  even  the  prime  officer  of  your  king- 
dom. Your  majesty's  arm  hath  been  oilen  over 
mine  in  council,  when  yon  presided  at  the  table, 
eo  near  I  wa^.  I  have  borne  your  majesty's  image 
in  metal,  much  more  in  heart.  I  was  never,  in 
nineteen  years'  service,  chidden  by  your  majest)', 
}>ut,  contrariwise,  often  overjoyed,  when  your 
majesty  would  sometimes  say ;  «*  I  was  a  good 
husband  for  you,  though  none  for  myself;"  some- 
times, <<That  I  had  a  way  ta  deal  in  business, 
*  suavibus  modis,'  which  was  the  way  which  was 
most  according  to  your  own  heart;"  and  other 
most  gracious  speeches  of  affection  and  trust, 
which  I  feed  on  till  tins  day.  But  why  should  I 
speak  of  these  things,  which  are  now  vanished, 
but  only  the  better  to  express  my  downfall. 

For  i^ow  it  is  thus  with  me ;  I  am  a  year  and  a 
half  old  in  misery,  though  (I  must  ever  acknow- 
ledge) not  without  some  mixture  of  your  majesty's 
grace  and  mercy.  For  I  do  not  think  it  possible, 
that  any  you  once  loved  ^should  be  totally  mise- 
rable. My  own  means,  tmrough  mine  own  impro- 
vidence, are  poor  and  weak,  little  better  than  my 
father  left  me.  The  poor  things  which  I  have 
bad  from  your  majesty,  are  either  in  question,  or 
at  courtesy :  my  dignities  remain  marks  of  your 
past  favour,  but  yet  burdens  withal  of  my  present 
fortune.  Th^  poor  remnants  which  I  had  of  my 
former  fortunes,  in  plate  or  jewels,  I  have  spread 
upon  poor  men,  unto  whom  I  owed,  scarce  leaving 
myself  bread.  So  as,  to  conclude,  I  must  pour 
out  my  misery  before  your  majesty,  so  far  as  to 
say,  (« Si  deseris  tu,  perimus." 

But  as  I  can  offer  to  your  majesty's  compas- 
sion, little  arising  from  myself  to  move  you, 
except  it  be  my  extreme  misery,  which  I  have 
truly  laid  open ;  so  looking  up  to  your  majesty 
yourself,  I  should  think  I  committed  Cain's  fault, 
if  I  should  despair :  your  majesty  is  a  king,  whose 
heart  is  as  nnscmtable,  for  secret  motions  of 
goodness,  as  for  depth  of  wisdom.  Yon  are  ore* 
ator-like,  factive,  and  not  destraotive ;  you  are  a 
pnnce  in  whom  I  have  ever  noted  an  aversbn 
against  any  thing  that  savoured  of  a  hard  heart ; 
as,  on  the  other  side,  yonr  princely  eye  was  wont 
to  meet  with  any  motion  that  was  made  on  the  re- 
lieving part;  Therefore,  as  one  that  hath  had  happi'* 
ness  to  know  your  majesty  near  hand  I  have  (most 
graeious  sovereign)  faith  enough  fcnr  a  miracle, 
much  more  for  a  grace :  that  yonr  mijesty  will 
net  suffer  your  poor  creature  to  be  utterly  defaced, 
nor  blot  that  name  quite  ovt  of  y6nr  book*  upon 
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which  yonr  sacred  hand  hath  been  so  oft  for  new 
ornaments  and  additions.  Unto  this  degree  of 
compassion,  I  hope  God  above  (of  whose  mercy 
towards  me,  both  in  my  prosperity,  and  adversity, 
I  have  had  great  testimonies  and  pledges,  though 
Riine  own  manifold  and  wretched  nnthankfulness 
might  have  averted  them)  will  dispose  your 
princely  heart,  already  prepared  to  all  piety.  And 
why  should  I  not  think,  but  that  thrice  noble 
prince,  who  would  have  pulled  me  out  of  the  fire 
of  a  sentence,  will  help  to  pull  me  (if  I  may  use 
that  homely  phrase)  out  of  the  mire  of  an  abject 
and  sordid  condition  in  my  last  days?  And  that 
excellent  favourite  of  yours  (the  goodness  of 
whose  nature. coniendeth  with  the  greatness  of  his 
fortune,  and  who  counteth  it  a  prize,  a  second 
prize,  to  be  a  good  friend,  after  that  prize  which 
he  carrieth  to  be  a  good  servant)  will  kiss  your 
hands  with  joy,  for  any  work  of  piety  you  shall 
do  for  me  1  And  as  all  commiserating  persons 
(specially  such  as  find  their  hearts  void  of  malice) 
are  apt  to  think,  that  all  men  pity  them ;  I  assure 
myself,  that  the  lords  of  the  council  (who  out  of 
their  wisdom  and  nobleness  cannot  but  be  sensible 
of  human  events)  will,  in  this  way  which  I  go 
for  the  relief  of  my  estate,  further  and  advance 
your  majesty's  goodness  towards, me.  For  there 
is  a  kind  of  fraternity  between  great  men  that  are, 
and  those  that  have  been,  being  but  the  several 
tenses  of  one  verb ;  nay,  I  do  farther  presume, 
that  both  Houses  of  Parliament  will  love  their 
justice  the  better  if  it  end  not  in  my  ruin.  For  I 
have  been  often  told  by  many  of  my  lords,  (as  it 
were,  in  excusing  the  severity  of  the  sentefnce,) 
that  th^y  knew  they  left  me  in  good  hands.  And 
your  majesty  knoweth  well,  I  have  been  all  my 
life  long  acceptable  to  those  assemblies,  not  by 
flattery,  but  by  moderation,  and  by  honest  express- 
ing of  a  desire  to  have  all  things  go  fairly  and 
well. 

But  (if  it  mi^  please  your  majesty)  for  saints, 
I  shall  give  them  reverence,  but  no  adoration. 
My  address  is  to  your  majesty,  the  fountain  of 
goodness:  your  majesty  shall,  bv  the  grace  of 
God,  not  feel  that  in  gifl,  which  fthall  extremely 
feel  in  help ;  for  my  desires  are  moderate,  and  my 
courses  measured  to  a  life  orderly  and  reserved ; 
hoping  still  to  do  your  majesty  honour  in  my  way. 
Only  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty,  to 
give  me  leave  to  conclude  with  those  words  which 
necessity  speaketh ;  help  me,  dear  sovereign  lord 
and  master,  and  pity  me  so  far,  as  I,  that  have 
borne  a  bag,  be  not  now,  in  my  age,  forced  in 
effect,  to  bear  a  wallet;  nor  I,  that  desire  to  live 
to  study, 'may  not  be  driven  to  study  to  live.  I 
most  humbly  crave  pardon  of  a  long  letter,  after  a 
long  silence.  God  of  heaven  ever  bless,  preserve, 
and  prosper  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  poor  ancient  servan  }and  beads- 
maab  r  Fa.  St.  Albait. 
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nS  FEANOIfl  BACON,  TBB  KIN9*8  ATTOftNET,  RB- 

TURiqsD  WITH  poeTaa.  of  the  kino'0  own 

HAND. 
It  mat  PLEA8K  YOUR  MOST  BXCKLLUIT  MaJISTT, 

Your  majefity  hath  put  upon  me  a  work  of  pnv 
vidence  in  this  great  cause,  which  is  to  break  and 
distinguish  future  events  into  present  cases,  and 
so  present  them  to  your  royal  judgment,  that  in 
this  action,  which  hath  been  carried  with  so  great 
prudence,  justice,  and  clemency,  there  may  be 
(for  that  which  remaineth)  as  little  surprise  as  is 
possible,  but  that  things  duly  foreseen  may  have 
their  remedies  and  directions  in  readiness ;  where- 
in I  cannot  forget  what  the  poet  Martial  saith ; 
«*0!  quantum  est  subitis  cassibus  ingeniumP' 
signifying,  that  accident  is  many  times  more 
subtle  than  foresight,  and  oTorreacheth  expecta- 
tion :  and,  besides,  I  know  very  well  the  mean- 
ness of  my  own  judgment,  in  comprehending  or 
forecasting  what  may  follow. 

It  was  your  majesty's  pleasure  also,  that  I 
should  x^ouple  the  suppositions  with  my  opinion 
in  every  of  them,  which  is  a  harder  task ;  but 
yet  your  majesty's  commandment  requireth  my 
obedience,  and  your  trust  giveth  me  assurance. 


I  will  put  the 
case  which  I 
wish;  that  So- 
merset should 
make  a  clear  con- 
fessioi)  of  his  of- 
fences, before  he 
be  produced  to 
.trial. 

!R£X.  I  say  with 
Apollo,  «*  Me- 
dia tutius 
itur,'Vifitmay 
standi  with 
law ;  and  if  it 
cannot,  when 
I  shall  hear 
that  he  c^- 
fesseth,  I  am 
to  make  choice 
of  the  first,  or 
the  last 


These  be  the  depths  of  your  majesty's  mercy 
which  I  may  not  enter  into ;  but  for  honour  and 
reputation,  they  have  these  grounds : 

That  the  blood  of  Overbury  is 
already  revenged  by  divers 
executions. 

That  confession  and  penitency 
are  the  footstools  of  mercy, 
adding  this  circumstance 
likewise,  that  the  former 


In  this  case,  it  seemeih  your 
majesty  will  have  a  new  con- 
sult. The  points  whereof  will 
be  (1)  Whether  your  majesty 
will  stay  the  trial,  and  so  saye 
them  both  from  the  stage,  and 
that  public  ignominy.  Or  (2) 
Whether  you  will  (or  may 
fitly  by  law)  have  the  trial 
proceed,  and  stay  or  reprieve 
the  judgment,  which  saveth 
the  lands  from  forfeiture,  and 
the  blood  from  corruption.  Or 
(3)  Whether  you  will  have 
both  trial  and  judgment  pro- 
ceed, and  save  the  blood  only, 
not  from  eorru|^ting,  but  firom 
spilling. 


offenders  did  none  of 
make  a  clear  confesnon. 
That  the  great  downfall  of  so 
great  persons  casietb,  in  it- 
self^ a  heavy  pomshment, 
and  a  kind  of  civil  death, 
althoagh  their  lives  should 
not  be  taken. 

All  which  may  satisfy  honour,  for  sparing  their 
lives# 

But,  if  your  majesty's  mercy  should  extend  to 
the  first  degree,  which  is  the  highest,  of  sparing 
the  stage  and  the  trial ;  then  three  things  are  to 
be  considered. 

REX.  This  ar-  Pirst,  That  they  make  saeh 
tide  cannot  a  submission  or  deprecation, 
be  mended  in  as  they  prostrate  themselves, 
point  thereof,     and  all  that  they  have,*  at  your 

majesty's  feet,  imploring  your 
mercy. 

Secondly,  That  your  ma- 
jesty, in  your  own  wisdom,  do 
advise  what  course  yon  will 
take,  for  the  utter  extinguish- 
ing of  all  hope  of  resuscitating 
of  their  fortunes  and  favour; 
whereof  if  there  should  be  the 
least  conceit,  it  will  leave  in 
men  a  great  deal  of  envy  and 
discontent. 

And,  lastly.  Whether  your 
majesty  will  not  suffer  it  to  be 
thought  abroad,  that  there  is  a 
cause  of  farther  examination  of 
Somerset,  concerning  matten 
of  estate,  after  he  shall  begin 
once  to  be  a  confessant ;  and 
so  make  as  well  a  politic 
ground,  as  a  ground  of  cle- 
mency, fbr  farther  stay. 

And  for  the  second  degree  of  proceeding  to 
trial,  and  staying  judgment,  I  must  better  infonn 
myself  by  precedents,  and  advise  with  my  lord 
chancellor. 

The  second 
ease  is,  if  that 
fall  out  which  is 
likest  (as  things 
stand,  and  which 
weexpect)whieh 
is,  that  the  lady 
confess:  and  that 
Somerset  him- 
self plead  not 
guilty,  and  be 
found  guilty. 
RfiX.  If  stay  of 

judgment  can 

stand  with  the 


In  this  case,  first,  I  sappose 
your  majesty  will  not  think  of 
any  stay  of  judgment,  but  that 
the  puhlie  proeess  of  jnstios 
pass  on. 

Secondly,  for  yoor  mercy  to 
be  extended  to  both,  for  pardon 
of  th^r  execution,  I  have 
•partly  touched,  in  the  consi- 
derations applied  to  the  former 
case;  wheioeonto  may  be  add- 
ed, that  as  there  is  ground  of 
mercy  for  her,  upon  herpeni 
tenoy  and  fiee  oonfession,  and 
will  be  mneh  mors  upon  hii 
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ItWy  I  would 
eren  wi&h  it 
in  this  case; 
in  all  the  rest 
this  article 
cannot  be 
mended. 


REX.  That  dan- 
ger is  well  to 
be  foreseen^ 
lest  be  upon 
the  one  part 
commit  nnpar- 
donable  arors^ 
and  I  on  the 
other  part 
seem  to  pu« 
nieh  him  in 
the  spirit  of 
revenge. 

The  third  case 
isy  if  he  should 
stand  mate, 
and  will  not 
plead,  whereof 
your  majesty 
knoweth  there 
hath  been 
some  secret 
qaestioti. 


REX.  This  ar- 
ticle caimot  be 
amended. 


The  fonrth 
ease  is,  that, 
which  I  should 


finding  guilty,  because  the 
malice  on  bis  part  will  be 
thought  the  deep6r  soarce  of 
the  offence ;  so  there  will  be 
ground  for  mercy,  on  his  part, 
upon  the  natare  of  the  proof, 
because  it  rests  chiefly  upon 
presumptions.  For,  certainly, 
there  may  be  an  eyidence  so 
balanced,  as  it  may  have  suffi-. 
cient  matter  for  the  conscience 
of  the  peers  to  convict  him, 
and  yet  leave  sufficient  matter 
in  the  conscience  of  a  king, 
upon  the  same  evidence,  to 
pardon  his  life ;  because  the 
peers  are  astringed  by  neces- 
sity, either  to  acquit  or  con- 
demn ;  but  grace  is  free.  And 
for  my  part,  I  think  the  evi- 
dence in  this  present  case  will 
be  of  such  a  nature. 

Thirdly,  It  shall  be  my  oare 
so  to  moderate  the  manner  of 
charging  him,  as  it  might 
make  him  not  odious  beyond 
the  extent  of  mercy. 

Lastly,  all  these  points  of 
mercy,  and  favour,  are  to  be 
understood  with  this  limita- 
tion, if  he  do  not,  by  his  con- 
temptuous and  insolent  car^ 
riage  at  the  bar,  make  himself 
incapable  and  unworthy  of 
them. 


In  this  case,  I  should  think 
fit,  that,  as  in  public,  both  my- 
self and  chiefly  my  lord  chan- 
cellor, (sitting  then  as  Lord 
Steward  of  England)  should 
dehort  and  deter  him  from  that 
desperation ;  so,  nevertheless, 
that  as  much  should  be  done 
for  him,  as  was  done  for  Wes- 
ton, which  was  to  adjourn  the 
court  for  some  days,  upon  a 
Christian  ground,  that  he  may 
have  time  to  tnm  from  that 
mind  of  destroying  himself; 
during  which  time  your  mar 
jesty*s  farther  pleasure  may  be 
known. 

In  this  case,  the  lord  stew- 
ard must  be  provided  what  to 
do.    For,  as  it  hath  been  never 


be  very  sorry 
should  happen ; 
but,  it  is  a  future 
contingent,  that 
is,  if  the  peers 
should  acquit 
him,  and  find 
him  not  guilty. 


REX.  This  is  so 
also. 


seen  (as  I  conceive  it)  that 
there  should  be  any  rejecting 
of  the  ferdict,  or  any  respiting 
of  the  judgment  of  the  acqjuitp 
tal ;  so,  on  the  other  side,  this 
case  requireth,  that  because 
there  be  many  high  and  heni- 
ous  offences  (though  not  capi- 
.tal,)  for  which  he  may  be 
questioned  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, or  otherwise,  that  there 
be  some  touch  of  that  ia  gene- 
ral, a(  the  conclusion,  by  my 
Lord*  Steward  of  England. 
And,  that,  therefore,  he  be  re- 
manded to  the  Tower,  as  close 
prisoner. 


'  For  matter  of  examination,  or  other  proceed- 
ings, my  lord  chancellor,  with  my  adviee,  hath 
set  down 

To-morrow,  bemg  Monday,  for  t)ie  re-examina- 
tion of  the  lady. 

Wednesday  next,  for  the  meeting  of  the  Judges, 
concerning  the  evidence. 

Th^ursday,  for  the  examination  of  Somerset 
himself,  according  to  your  majesty's  instruetionsb 

Which  three  parts,  when  ^ey  shall  be  per- 
formed, I  will  give  your  majesty  advertisement 
with  speed,  and  in  the  mean  time  be  glad  to 
receive  from  your  majesty  (whom  it  is  my  part 
to  inform  truly)  such  directions,  or  significations 
of  your  pleasure^  as  this  advertitement  may 
induce,  and  that  with  speed, .  because  the  time 
Cometh  on.  Well  remembering  who  is  the  per- 
son, whom  your  majesty  admitted  to  this  secret; 
I  have  sent  this  letter  open  unto  him,  that  he 
may  take  your  majesty'a  times  to  report  it,  or 
show  it  unto  you,  aseuring  myself  that  nothing  is 
more  firm  than  his  trust,  tried  to  your  majesty's 
commandments ; 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  most 

bounden  subject  and  servant. 

AprU  «,  161ft.  * 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  THE  KTNG'8  ATTORNEY- 
OENKRALfTO  THE  BffASTER  OF  THE  HORSE,  17P0N 

the  sending  of  his  bill  for  viscount,  sc. 
Sir, 

I  send  yon  the  bill  for  his  majesty's  signaturey 
reformed  according  to  his  majesty's  amendments* 
both  in  the  two  places  (which  I,  assure  you,  were 
altered  with  great  judgment)  and  in  the  third 
place,  which  his  majesty  termed  a  question  only. 
But  he  is  an  idle  body,  that  thinketh  his  majesty 
asketh  an  idle  question ;  and  therefore  his  majesty's 
questions  are  to  be  answered,  by  taking  away  the 
cause  of  the  question,  and  not  by  replying. 
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Far  the  name,  his  majesty's  will  is  a  law  in 
those  things ;  and  to  speak  the  truth,  it  is  a  well- 
sounding,  and  noble  name,  both  here  and  abroad : 
and  being  your  proper  name,  I  will  take  it  for  a' 
good  sign,  that  you  shall  gire  honour  to  your 
dignity,  and  not  your  dignity  to  you.'  Therefore 
I  hare  made  it  Yiaconnt  Yilliers,  and  for  yout 
barony,  I  will  keep  it  for  an  earldom :  for  though 
the  other  had  been  more  orderly,  yet  that  is  as 
usual,  and  both  alike  good  in  law. 

For  Roper's  plaee,  I  would  have  it  by  all 
means  despatched;  and  therefore  J  manrel  it 
lingereth.  It  were  no  good  manners,  to  take  the 
business  out  of  my  lord  treasurer's  hands,  and 
therefore  I  purpose  to  write  to  his  lordship,  if  I 
hear  not  from  him  first,  by  Mr.  DeckomS';  but  if 
I  hear  of  any  delay,  you  wiU  give  me  leave 
(especially  since  the  king  named  me)  to  deal  with 
Sir  Joseph  Roper  myself;  for  neither  I,  nor  my 
lord  treasurers  can  deserve  any- great  thanks  in 
this  business  of  yours,  considering  the  king  hath 
spoken  toSir  Joseph  Roper,  and  he  hafh  prohiised ; 
and,  besides,  the  thing  itself  is  so  reasonable,  as  it 
ought  to  be  as  soon  done  as  said.  I  am  now  gotten 
into  .the  country  to  my  house,  where  I  have  some 
little  liberty,  to  think  of  that  I  would,  think  of,  and 
not  of  that  which  other  men  hourly  break  their 
head  withal,  as  it  was  at  London.  Upon  this 
you  may  conclude,  that  most  of  my  thoughts  are 
to  his  majesty,  and  then  you  cannot  be  far  oflf. 
God  ever  keep  you,  and  prosper  you:  I  rest 
always, 

Your  true  and  most  dutiful  servant. 

The  Stfarof  AttgQft,  one  of  the  happiest  days. 
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8IR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  SIR  OE0RG]5  VILLTBR8, 
UPON  THE  SENDINC  HIS  PATENT  FOR  ^SCOUNT 
VILLIBRS  TO  BE  SIGNED. 

Sir, 

I  have  sent  you  now  your  pateiit,  creation  of 
Lord  Bletchly  of  Bletchly,ahd  of  Yiscount  Yilliers. 
Bletchly  is  your  owi^,  and  I  liked  the  sound  of 
the  name  better  than  Whaddon;  but  the  name 
will  be  hid,  for  you  will  be  called  Yiscount  Yil- 
liers. I  have  put  them  in  a  patent,  after  the  man« 
ner  of  the  patent  for  earls,  where  baronies  afe 
joined ;  but  the  chief  reason  was,  because  I  would 
avoid  double  prefeces,  which  had  not  been  fit; 
nevertheless,  the  ceremony  of  robing,  and  other- 
wise, must  be  double. 

And  now,  because  I  am  in  the  country,  I  will 
send  you  some  of  ray  country  fruits,  which  with 
me  are  good  meditations ;  which,  when  I  am  in 
the  city,  are  choked  with  business. 

After  that  the  king  shall  have  watered  your 
new  dignities,  with  the  bounty  of  the  lands  ^ich 
he  intends  you,  and  that  some  other  thingil  con- 
cerning your  means,  which  are. now  UlfisWise  in 
iBtention,  shall  be  settled  upon  you,  I  do  not  see. 


but  you  may  think  your  private  fortunes  establish* 
ed ;  and  therefore  it -is  now  time,  that  you  should 
refer  your  actions  to  the  good,  of  your  sovereigOy 
and  your  country.     It  is  the  life  of  an  ox  or  beast 
always  to  eat,  and .  never  exercise ;  but  men  are 
borp  ^and  especially  Christian  men)  not  to  ciam 
in  their  fortunes,  but  to  exercise  their  virtues ;  and 
yet  the  other  hath  been  unworthy,  and  (thanks  be 
to  God)  sometimes  unlucky  humour  of  great  per- 
sons in  our  times.    Neither  will  your  future  for- 
tune be  the  farther  off;  for  assure  yourself,  that 
fortune  is  of  a  woman's  nature,  and  will  Sooner 
follow  by  slighting,  than  by  too  much  wooing. 
And  in  this  dedication  of  yourself  to  the  public,  I 
recommend  unto  you  principally,  that  which  I 
think,  was  never  done  Since  I  was  bom;  and 
which,  because  it  is  ^ot  done,  hath  bred  almost  a 
wilderness  and  solitude  in  the  king^s  service; 
which  is,  that  you  countenance,  and  encourage^ 
and  advance  able  men,  in  all  kinds,  degrees,  and 
professions.    For  in  tlie  time  of  the  Cecils,  the 
father  and  the  son,  able  men  were  by  design  and 
of  purpose  suppressed  :  and  though,  of  late,  choice 
goeth  better,  both  in  church  and  commonwealth, 
yet  money  and  turn-serving,  ^nd  cunning  can- 
vasses and   importunity,  prevaileth   too  much. 
And  in  places. of  moment,  rather  make  able  and 
honest  menyours,  than  advance  those  that  are  other- 
wise, because  they  are  yours.  As  for  cunning  and 
ooRupt  men*  you  must  (I  know)  ^metimes'nse 
them,  but  keep  them  at  a  distance;  and  let  it 
appear  rather,  that  you  make  use  of  them,  than 
that  they  lead  you.    Above  all  depend  wholly 
(next  tinto  €rod)  upon  the  king,/and  be  ruled  (as 
hitherto  you  have  been)  by  his  instructions,  for 
that  is  best  for  yourself.    For  the  king's  care  and 
thoughts  for  you  are  according  to  the  thoughts  of 
a  great  king ;  whereas  your  thoughts  concerning 
yourself  are,  and  ought  to  be,  according  to  the 
thoughts  of  a  modest  man.   But  let  me  not  weary 
you :  the  sum  is,  that  you  think  goodness  the  best 
part  of  greatness,  and  that  you  remember  whence 
your  rising  comes,  and  make  return  accordingly. 
God  keep  you. 

Aug.  IS,  1616. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KING,  ABOUT  A  CEB- 
TinCATE  OF  MY  LORD  COK£'S. 

It  may  PLEASE  YOUB  EXCELLENT  MaJESTY, 

I  send  your  majesty  enclosed,  my  Lord  Cokeys 
answers,  I  will  not  call  them  rescripts,  much  less 
oracles.  They  are  of  his  own  hand,  and  offered 
to  me.  (as  they  are)  in  writing,  not  required  by  me 
to  have  them  set  down  in  writing,  though  I  am 
glad  of  it,  for  my  own  discharge.  I  thought  it 
my  duty,  as  soon  as  I  received  them,  instantly  to 
send  them  to  your  majesty,  and  forbear,  for  tiie 
present,  to  speak  farther  of  them.  I,  for  my  part, 
(though  this  Moscovia  weather  be  a  littie  too  hara 
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fa  mj  eomtitntion,)  w«t  leadj  to  haye  waited 
mpoa  your  majesty  um  day,  all  leapecta  aet  aside ; 
bat  say  kwd  tfeasmnr,  in  respect  of  the  season, 
and  much  other  business,  was  willing  to  save  me. 
I  wiU  only  cooclude,  touching  these  papeis,  with 
a  text  divided ;  I  cannot  say  *<  Oportait  base  fieri,*' 
bat  I  may  aay, «« Finis  autem  nondum."  God 
preeerre  yonr  majesty. 

Tour  majesty's  most  humble  and 
devoted  sobjeet  and  aenrant. 

Veb.l4,atl9o'eloek. 

I  humbly  pray  your  majesty,  to  keep  the  papera 


nR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  MR.  TOBT  MATTIIBWS. 

Ma.  MAwrarwa, 

Do  not  think  me  foigetful,  or  altered  towarda 
yoa :  bat  if  I  should  say,  I  could  do  you  any  good, 
I  should  make  my  power  more  than  it  is.  I  do 
liBar  tiiat  which  I  am  right  sorry  for,  that  you 
grow  more  impatient  and  busy  than  at  first,  which 
makes  me  ezoeediugly  fear  the  issue  of  that  which 
seeraeth  not  to  stand  at  a  stay.  I  myself  am  out 
of  doabt,  that  yon  have  been  miserably  abased, 
when  you  were  first  seduced ;  and  that  which  I 
take  in  compassion,  others  may  take  in  seyerity, 
I  pray  God,  that  understands  us  all  better  than  we 
underrtsuid  one  another,  continue  jfou,  as  I  hope 
he  will,  at  least,  within  the  bounds  of  loyalty  to 
his  majesty,  and  natural  piety  to  your  countiy. 
And  I  entreat  you  much,  to  meditate  sometimes 
upon  the  effect  of  superstition  in  this  last  powder- 
treason,  fit  to  be  tabled  and  pictured  in  the  cham- 
bera  of  meditation,  as  another  hdl  above  the 
ground ;  and  well  justifying  the  censure  of  the 
heathen,  that  «« Superstition  is  far  worse  than 
Atheism,"  by  how  much  it  is  less  evil  to  have  no 
good  opinion  of  God  at  all,  than  such  as  are 
impious  towards  his  divine  majesty  and  goodneas. 
Good  Mr.  Matthews,  receive  yourself  back  firom 
tfaeseconrses  of  perdition.  Willing  to  have  written 
a  great  deal  more,  I  continue 

Youi,  etc. 

Fb«  Bacon. 


BIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THB  EARL  OF  BALIS- 
BURY. 

It  mat  plcabb  tour  soon  Lobimhip, 

1  am  not  ignorant  how  mean  a  thing  I  atand  for, 
in  desiring  to  come  into  the  solicitor's  place :  for 
I  know  well,  it  is  not  the  thing  it  hath  been,  time 
having  wrought  an  alteration,  both  in  the  profes* 
sion,  and  in  that  special  place.  Yet,  because  I 
think  it  will  incraaae  my  practice,  and  that  it  may 
satisfy  my  friends,  and  because  I  have  been  voiced 
to  it,  I  would  be  glad  it  were  done.    Wherein  I 


may  say  to  your,  lordship,  in  the  confidence  of 
your  poor  kinsman,  and  a  man  by  you  advanced, 
'^inidemfer  opem  qui  spem  dedisti:"  for  I  am 
sure,  it  was  not  possible  for  a  man  living  to  have 
received  from  another  more  significant  and  oom« 
fortable  words  of  hope:  your  lordship  being 
pleased  to  tell  me,  during  the  course  of  my  last 
^rvice,  that  you  would  raise  me,  and  that,  when 
you  are  resolved  to  raise  a  man,  you  were  more  care- 
ful of  him  dian  himself,  and  that  what  you  had  done 
for  me  in  u^y  carriage,  was  a  benefit  for  me,  but 
of  no  use  to  your  lordship ;  and,  therefore,  I  might 
aasure  myself,  you  would  not  leave  me  there,  with 
many  like  speeches ;  which  I  know  too  well  my 
duty  to  take  any  other  hold  of,  than  the  hold  of  a 
thankful  remembrance:  and  I  know,  and  all  the 
world  knoweth,  that  your  lordship  is  no  dealer  of 
holy  water,  b«t  noble  and  real ;  and  on  my  part, 
on  sure  ground,  that  I  have  committed  nothing 
that  may  deserve  any  alteration ;  and  if  I  cannot 
observe  you  as  I  wouldf  your  lordship  will  impute 
it  to  my  want  of  experience,  which  I 'shall  gather 
better,  when  I  am  once  settled. 

And  therefore  my  hope  is,  your  lordship  will 
finish  a  good  work,  and  consider,  that  time 
groweth  precious,  and  that  I  am  now  "  vergenti- 
bus  annis  :^  and  although  I  know  your  fortune  is 
n6t  to  want  a  hundred  such  as  I  am,  yet  I  shall  be 
ever  ready  to  give  you  my  best  and  first  fruits, 
and  to  supply,  as  much  as  in  me  lieth,  a  worthi- 
ness by  thankfulness. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


LORD  GSANCELLOR  BACON  TO  THB  KINO. 

It  may  pubasb  tour  most  excsllknt  Majkstt* 
I  dare  not  presume  any  more  to  reply  upon  your 
majesty,  but  reserve  my  defence  till  I  attend  your 
majeaty  at  y6ur  happy  return,  when  I  hope  verily 
to  approve  myself  not  only  a  true  servant  to  your 
majesty,  but  a  true  friend  to  my  Lord  of  Bucking- 
ham ;  and  for  the  times  also,  I.  hope  to  give  your 
majesty  a  good  account,  though  distance  of  place 
may  obscure  them.  But  there  is  one  part  of  your 
majesty's  letter,  that  I  could  be  sorry  to  take  time 
to  answer ;  which  is,  that  your  majesty  conceives, 
that  whereas  I  wrote  that  the  height  of  my  lord's 
fortune  might  make  him  secure,  I  mean,  that  he 
was  turned  proud,  or  unknowing  of  himself. 
Surely,  the  opinion  I  have  ever  had  of  my  lord 
(whereof  your  majesty  is  best  witness)  is  far  from 
that.  But  my  meaning  was  plain  and  simple, 
that  his  lordship  might,  through  his  great  fortune, 
be  the  less  apt  to  cast  ahd  foresee  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  friends,  and  the  malignity  of  enemies,  and 
accidents  of  times.  Which  is  a  judgment  (your 
majesty  knoweth  better  than  I)  that  the  best  an- 
thors  make  of  the  best,  and  best  tempered  spirits 
«*ut  sunt  les  humane;"  insomuch  as  Gnicci* 
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aidini  maketh  tba  same  judgment,  not  of  a  parti* 
oular  pereon,  but  of  the  wisest  state  of  Europe, 
the  senate  of  Venice,  when  he  saith,  their  prospe- 
rity  had  made  them  secure,  and  under-weighers 
ofperils..  Therefor^,  I  beseech  your  majesty,  to 
deliver  me  in  this,  from  any  the  leactt  imputation 
to  my  dear  and  hoUe  lord  and  friend.  And  so 
expecting,  that  that  sun  which,  when  it  went 
from  us,  left  us  cold  weather,  and  now  it  is  re- 
turned towards  us  hath  brought  with  it  a  blessed 
harvest,  will,  when  it  cometh  to  us,  dispel  and 
disperse  all  mists  and  mistakings.  ^ 

I  am,  etc.' 

July  81, 1617. 


THE  LORD  CBANCELLO&  BACON  TO  THfi  KINO. 

It  ma,t  pIiBase  youb  most  kxcellemt  Majesty, 
I  do  many  times,  with  gladness,  and  for  a  re- 
medy of  my  other  labours,  revolve  in  my  mind 
the  great  happiness  which  God  (of  his  singular 
goodness)  hath  accumulated  upon  your  majesty 
every  way,  and  how  complete  the  same  would  be, 
if  the  state  of  your  means  were  once  lecti&ed,  and 
well  ordered ;  your  people  military  and  obedient, 
fit  for  wabr,  used  to  peace ;  your  chunch  il  lightened 
with  good  preachers,  as  a  heaven  of  stars ;  your 
judges  learned,  and  learning  from  you,  just,  and 
just  by  your  example;  your  nobility  in  a  right 
distance  between  crown  and  people,  no  oppressors 
of  the  people,  no  over-shadowers  of  the  crown ; 
your  council  full  of  tributes  of  care,  faith,  and 
freedom ;  your  gentlemen,  and  justices  of  peace, 
willing  to  apply  your  royal  mandates  to  the  nature 
of  their  several  counties,  but  ready  to  obey ;  your 
servants  in  awe  of  your  wisdom,  in  hope  of  your 
goodness ;  the  fields  growing  every  day,  by  the 
improvement  and  recovery  of  grounds,  from  the 
desert  to  the  garden ;  the  city  grown  from  wood 
to  brick;  your  sea-walls,  or  Pomeriam  of  your 
island,  surveyed,  and  in  edifying;  your  merchants 
embracing  the  whole  compass  of  the  world,  east, 
west,  north,  and  south ;  the  times  give  you  peace, 
and,  yet  offer  you  opportunities  of  action  abroad; 
and,  lastly,  your  excellent  roysll  issue  entaileth 
these  blessings  and  ^voun^  of  God  to  descend  to 
all  posterity.  It  resteth,  therefore,  that  God  hav- 
ing done  so  great  things  for  your  majesty,  and 
you  forrothers,  you  would  do  so  much  for  yourself, 
as  to  go  through  (according  to  your  good  begin- 
nings) with  the  rectifying  and  settling  of  your 
estate  and  means,  which  only  is  wanting,  ''  Hoc 
rebus  defuit  unnm."  I,  therefore,  whom  only 
love  and  duty  to  your  majesty,  and  your  royal 
line,  hath  made  a  financier,  do  intend  to  present 
unto  your  majesty  a  perfect  book  of  your  estate, 
like  a  perspective  glass,  to  draw  your  estate  nearer 
to  your  sight;  beseeching  your  majesty  to  con- 
oeive,  that  if  I  have  not  attained  to  do  that  I 


would  do,  in  this,  which  is  net  pteper  for  ma,  nor 
iamy  element,  lehall  make  your  majesty  amends 
ilk  some  other  thing,  in  which  I  am  better  bred. 

God  ever  preserve,  etc. 
Jan.  9, 1618. 


V 
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THE  LORD  CBANCELLOB  BAOON  TO  THE  KING, 
tr  ICIT  PLEAS*  TOUR  MOST  EXCELLENT  MaJB6TT, 

Time  hath  been,  when  I  have  brought  unto  yon 
«  Gemitum  Columlw"  from  others,  now  I  bring 
it  firom  myself.    I  fly  unto  your  majesty  with  the 
wings  of  a  dove,  which,  once  within  these  seven 
days,  I  thought,  would  have  carried  me  a  higher 
flight.    When  I  enter  into  myself,  I  find  not  the 
materials  of  such  a  tempest  as  is  come  Tipon  roe. 
I  have  been   (as  your  majesty  knoweth  best) 
never  author  of  any  immoderate  counsel,  but 
always  desired  to  have  things  carried  «<  suavibos 
mbdis.'*    I  have  been  no  avaricious  oppressor  of 
the  people.    I  have  been  no  haughty,  or  intole- 
rable, oir  hateful  man,  in  my  conversation  or  car- 
riage 7  I  have  inherited  no  hatred  frOm  my  fa&er, 
but  am  a  good  patriot  bom.    Whence  should  this 
be;  for  these  are  the  things  that  use  to  raise  dis- 
likes abroad. 

For  the  House  of  Commons,  I  began  my 
credit  there,  and  now  it  must  be  the  place  of  the 
sepulture  thereof.  And  yet  this  Parliament,  upon 
the  message  touching  religion,  the  old  love  re" 
vived,  and  they  said,  I  was  the  same  man  still, 
only  honesty  was  turned  into  honour. 

For  the  Upper  House,  even  within  these  days, 
before  these  troubles,  they  seemed  as  to  t«&e  me 
into  their  arms,  finding  in  me  ingenuity,  which 
they  took  to  be  the  trae  straightline  of  nobleness, 
without  crooks  or  angles. 

And  for  the  briberies  and  gifVs  wherewith  I  am 
charged,  when  the  books  of  hearts  shall  be  open- 
ed, I  hope  I  shall  not  be  found  to  have  the  troubled 
fountain  of  a  corrupt  heart,  in  a  depraved  habit  of 
taking  rewalrds  to  pervert  justice;  howsoever  I 
may  be  firail,  and  partake  of  the  abuses  of  the 
times. 

And  therefore  I  am  resolved,  when  I  come  to 
my  answer,  not  to  trick  my  innocency  (as  I  writ 
to  the  Lords)  by  cavillations  or^  voidances ;  but 
to  ^peak  to  them  the  language  that  my  heart 
speaketh  to  me,  in  excusing,  extenuating,  or  in- 
genuous confessing;  praying  God  to  give  me  the 
grace  to  see  to  the  bottom  of  my  faults,  and  that 
no  hardness  of  heart  do  steal  upon  me,  under 
show  of  more  neatness  of  conscience,  than  is 
ca^se* 

But  not  to  trouble  your  majesty  any  longer, 
craving  pardon  for  thid  long  mourning  letter;  that 
which  I  thirst  after,  as  the  hart  after  the  streams, 
is,  that  I  may  know,  by  my  matchless  friend  that 
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preeenteth  to  jov  this  letter^  ywa  du^^^'^  ^^sv^ 
(which  is  an  abyMos  of  goodness,  as  I  am  an 
abyssus  of  misery)  towaids  me*  I  hare  been 
ever  yoor  man»  and  oonnted  myself  but  an 
UBofractnaiy  of  mysdf,  the  property  being  yours. 
Ajid  no Wv  making  myself  an  oblation*  to  do  with 
me  as  may  best  oondnee  to  the  honour  of  ybnr 
Justice,  the  honour  of  your  meiey,  and  the  nae^f 
yonr  serrice,  resting  as 

Clay  in  yoor  majesty's  gracioos  hands,     . 

Fr«  St.  Alban,  Can. 

MaKh  85,  leao. 


8IR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KING,  UPON  THE 
BENDING  UNTO  HIM  A  BEGINNING  OP  A  HIS- 
TORY  OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  TIME. 

It  BfAT  PLKASB  TOUB  MaJBSTV, 

Hearing  that  you  are  at  leisqre  to  peruse  story, 
a  desire  took  me  to  make  an  experiment  what  I 
could  do  in  your  majesty's  times,  which,  being 
but  a  leaf  or  two,  I  pray  your  pardop,  if  I  sebd 
it  for  your  recreation,  considering,  that  love  must 
creep  where  it  cannot  go.  But  to  this  I  add 
these  petitions:  first,  that  if  your  majesty  do  dis- 
like any  thing,  you  would  conceiye  I  can  amend 
it  upon'  your  least  beck.  Next,  that  if  I  Jiaye 
not  spoken  of  your  majesty  encomiastically,  your 
majesty  will  be  pleased  only  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
law  of  a  history,  which  doth  hot  clutter  together 
praises  upon  the  first  mention  of  a  name,  but 
rather  disperseth  them,  and  weaveth  them 
throughout  the  whole  narration.  And  as  for  the 
proper  place  of  commemoration,  (which  is  in  the 
period  of  life,)  I  pray  God  I  may  neyer  live  to 
write  it.  Thirdly,  that  the  reason  why  I  prei- 
sumed  to  think  of  this  oblation,  was  because, 
whatsoever  my  disability  be,  yet  I  shall  haye  that 
adyantage  which  almost  no  writer  of  history  hath 
had,  in  that  I  shall  write  the  times,  not  only 
since  I  could  remember,  but  since  I  could  ob- 
serye.  And,  lastly,  that  it  is  only  lor  your  ma- 
jesty's reading. 


Sm  FRANCIS   BACON   TO  THE  LORD  CHANCEL- 
LOR,  TOUCHING  THE  HISTORY  OF  BRITAIN. 

It  MAY  FLXASB  YOUR  OOOD  LOBDSHIP, 

Some  late  act  of  his  majesty,  referred  to  some 
former  speech  which  I  haye  heard  from  yonr 
lordship,  bred  in  me  a  great  desire,  and  by 
strength  of  desire  a  boldness,  to  make  an  humble 
proposition  to  yonr  lordship,  such  as  in  me  can 
be  no  better  than  a  wish ;  hut  if  your  lordship 
should  apprehend  it,  it  may  take  spme  good  and 
worthy  effect.  The  act  I  speak  of,  is  the  order 
giyen  by  his  majesty  for  the  erection  of  a  tomb 
or  monument  for  our  late  soyereign.  Queen  Eliza- 


beth; wherein  I  may  note  much,  but  this  at  this 
time,  that  as  her  majesty  did  always  right  to  his 
majesty's  hopes,  so  his  highness  doth^  in  all 
things,  right  to  her  memory;  a  yery  just  and 
princely  retribution.  But  from  this  occasion,  by 
a  yery  easy  ascent,  I  passed  farther,  being  put  in 
mind,  by  this  representatiye  of  her  person,  of  the 
more  true  and  more  perfect  representatiYe,  which 
is,  of. her  life  and  goyemment.  tor  as  statues 
and  pictures  are  dumb  histories^  so  histories  are 
speaking  pictures ;  wherein  (if  my  affection  be 
not  too  great,  or  my  reading  too  small)  I  am  of 
this  opinion,  that  if  Plutarch  were  aliye  to  write 
liyes  by  parallels,  it  would  trouble  him,  for  yirtue 
and  fortune  both,  to  find  for  her  a  parallel  amongst 
Women,  And  though  she  was  of  the  passiye 
sex,  yet  her  goyernment  was  so  actiye,  as,  in  my 
simple  opinion,  it  made  more  impression  upoii 
the  seyeral  states  of  Europe,  than  it  received 
from  thence.  But  I  confess  unto  your  lordship, 
I  could  not  stay  here,  but  went  a  little  farther  into 
the  consideration  of  the  times  which  have  passed 
since  King  Henry  the  Eighth ;  wherein  I  find 
the  strangest  yariety,  that  in  so  little  number  of 
successions  of  any  hereditary  monarchy,  hath 
oyer  been  known ;  the  reign  of  a  child,  the  offer 
of  a  usurpation,  though  it  were  but  as  a  diary 
ague;  the  reign  of  a  lady  married  to  a  foreigner, 
and  the  reign  of  a  lady,  solitary  and  unmanned  : 
So  that,  as  it  cometh  to  pass,  in  roassiye  bodies, 
that  they  haye  certain  trepidations,  and  wayer- 
ings,  before  they  fix  and  settle ;  so  it  seemeth, 
that  by  the  proyidenceof  God,  this  monarchy 
(before  it  was  to  settle  in  his  majesty  and  his 
generations,  in  which  I  hope  it  is  now  establish- 
ed foreyer)  hath  had  these  preclusive  changes  in 
these  barren  princes.  Neither  could  I  contain 
myself  here,  (as  it  is  easier  jfor  a  man  to  multiply, 
than  to  stay  a  wish,)  but  calling  to  remembrance 
the  unworthiness  of  the  History  of  England,  in 
the  main  continuance  thereof,  and  the  partiality 
and  obliquity  of  that  of  Scotland,  in  Uie  latest 
and  largest  author  that  I  haye  seen ;  I  conceived, 
it  would  be  an  honour  for  his  majesty,  and  a 
work  yery  memorable,  if  this  ish^id  of  Great 
Britain,  as  it  is  now  joined  in  monarchy  for  the 
ages  to  come,  so  it  were  joined  in  history  for  the 
times  past;  and  that  one  just  and  complete  his- 
tory were  compiled  of  both  nations.  And  if  any 
man  think,  it  may  refresh  the  memory  of  Tormer 
discord,  he  may  satisfy  himaelf  with  the  yerse, 
"  Olim  hec  meminisse  juvabvt."  For  the  case 
being  now  altered,  it  is  matter  of  comfort  and 
gratulation,  to  remember  former  troubles.  Thus 
much,  if  it  may  please  your  lordship,  was  in  the 
optative  mood,  and  it  was  time  that  I  should  look 
a  little  into  the  potential ;  wherein  the  hope  that 
I  received  was  grounded  upon  three  observations 
The  first,  of  these  times,  which  floorish  in  learn- 
ing, both  of  art,  and  language;  which  giveth 
hope,  not  only  that  it  may  be  done,  but  that  it 
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may  be  well  done.  Secondly,  I  do  see  that  wbieh 
all  the  world  sees  in  his  majesty,  a  wonderfol 
judgment  in  learning,  and  a  singular  affeetion 
towards  learning,  and  works  which  are  of  the 
mind,  and  not  of  the  hand.  For  there  cannot  be 
the  like  honour  sought  in  building  of  galleries, 
and  planting  of  elms  along  highways,  and'  the 
outward  ornaments  Wherein  France  now  is  busy, 
(things  rather  of  magnificence  than  of  magnani- 
mity,) as  there  is  in  the  uniting  of  states,  pacify- 
ing of  controversies,  nourishing  and  augmenting 
of  learning  and  arts,  and  the  particular  action 
appertaining  unto  these ;  of  which  kind  Cicero 
judged  truly,  when  he  said  to  Cesar,  ^^Quantom 
operibus  tuis  detrahet  vetnstas,  tantum  addet 
laudibus.*^  And,  lastly,  I  called  to  mind,  that 
your  lordship,  at  some  times,  hath  been  j^leased  to 
express  unto  me  a  great  desire,  that  something 
of  this  matter  should  be  done,  answerable  indeed 
to  your  other  noble  and  worthy  courses  and  ac- 
tions; joining,  and  adding  unto  the  great  ser- 
Tices  towards  his  majesty  (which  have  in  small 
c6mpass  of  time  been  performed  by  your  lord- 
ship) other  great  deservings,  both  of  the  church, 
and  commonwealth,  and  particulars:  so  as  the 
opinion  of  so  great  and  wise  a  man  doth  seem  to 
me  a  good  warrant,  both  of  the  possibility,  and 
worth  of  the  matter.  But  all  this  while,  I  assure 
myself,  I  cannot  be  mistaken  by  your  lordship, 
as  if  I  sought  an  oflSce  or  employment  for  myself; 
for  no  man  knows  better  than  your  lordship,  that 
if  there  were  in  me  any  faculty  thereunto,  yet 
neither  my  course  of  life,  nor  profession  would 
permit  it.  But  because  there  be  so  many  good 
painters,  both  for  hand  and  colours,  it  needeth 
but  encouragement  and  instructions  to  give  life 
unto  it.  So,  in  all  humbleness,  I  conclude  my 
presenting  unto  your  lordship  this  wish,  which 
if  it  perish,  it  is  but  a  loss  of  that  which  is  not. 
And  so  craving  pardon  that  I  have  taken  so  much 
time  from  your  lordship,  I  remain,  etc. 


BIB  FRANCIB  BACON  TO  THE  KINO,  ABOUT  THE 
PABDON  OF  THE  PABLIAMENT?8  SENTENCE. 

Most  gracious  Aim  dread  Sotkrcion, 

Before  I  make  my  petition  to  your  majesty^  I 
make  my  prayers  to  God  above,  «<pectore  ab 
imo,*'  that  if  I  have  held  any  thing  so  dear  as 
your  majesty's  service,  (nay)  your  heart's  ease, 
and  your  honour,  I  may  be  repulsed  with  a  denial. 
But  if  that  hath  been  the  principal  with  me,  that 
God,  who  knoweth  my  heart,  would  move  your 
majesty's  royal  heart  to  take  compassiim  of  me, 
and  to  grant  my  desire. 

I  prostrate  myself  at  yonr  majesty's  feet;  I, 
your  ancient  servant,  now  sixty-four  years  old  in 
a&^e,  and  three,  years  and  five  months  old  in 
misery.    I  desire  not  from  yonr  majesty  means,  I 


nor  place,  nor  employmttrt;  bit  only,  whm  m 
long  a  time  of  expiation,  a  coqiplete  aad  total 
remission  of  the  sentenee  of  the  Upper  Hovae, 
to   the   end   that    blot   of   ignominy ,  may  be 
removed  from  me,  and  from  my  memory  with 
posterity,  that  I  die  not  a  oondemned  nmiit  but 
may  be  to  yonr  majesty,  as  I  am  to  God,  ••nova 
creatnra.**    Your  mijes^  hath  pwdoned  the  like 
to  Sir  John  Bennet,  between  whose  c«e  and  mine 
(not  being  partial  to  myself,  but  speaking  out  of 
the  geneml  opinion)  there  was  as  much  difference, 
I  wUl  not  say,  as  between  black  and  white,  bot 
as  between  black  and  grey,  or  ash-coloured ;  look, 
therefore,  down  (dear  sovereign)  upon  me  also  in 
pity.    I  know  your  majesty's  heart  is  inscrutable 
for  goodnesf ;  and  my  Lord  of  Buckingham  was 
wont  to  tell  me,  you  were  the  best  natured  man 
in  the  world ;  and  it  is  God's  property,  that  those 
he  hath  loved,  he  loveth  to  the  end.    Let  your 
majesty's  grace,  in  this  my  jdesire,  stream  down 
upon  me,  and  let  it  be  out  of  the  fountain  and 
spring-head,  and  *<ex  mere  mote,"  that  living  or 
dying,  the  print  of  the  goodness  oi  King  James 
may  be  in  mybeart,  and  his  praises  in  my  month. 
This  my  most  humble  request  granted^  may  make 
me  live  a  year  or  two  happily ;  and  denied,  ?nll 
kill  me  quickly.    But  yet  the  last  thing  that  will 
die  in  me  will  be  the  heart  and  affection  of 
Yonr  majesty's  most  humble  and 

true  devoted  servant, 

Fa.  St.  Albab* 

Jalj  30, 1«M. 


Sm  FBANCI8  bacon  TO  THE  KINQ,  UPON  PBB- 
BENTINO  HIB  DIBOOUBSE,  TOUCHING  THE  PLAN- 
TATION OF  IBBLAND. 

It  mat  plkasb  your  most  exocluebt  Majesty, 
I  know  no  better  way  how  to  express  my  good 
wishes  of  a  new  year  to  your  majesty,  than  by 
diis  little  bode,  which  in  all  humbleness  I  send 
you.  The  style  is  a  style  of  business,  rather 
than  curious  or  elaborate,  and  herein  I  was  en- 
couraged by  my  experience  of  your  majesty's 
former  grace,  in  accepting  .of  the  like  poor  field- 
fruits,  touching  the  union.  And  certainly  I  reckon 
this  action  as  a  second  brother  to  the  union,  for  I 
assure  myself,  that  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, well  united,  is  such  a  trefoil  as  no  prince 
except  yourself  (who  are  the  worthiest)  weareCh 
in  his  crown,  «^si  potontia  reducatur  in  actum." 
I  know  well  that  for  me  to  beat  my  brains  aboat 
these  things,  they  be  •<  majora  quam  pro  fortnna," 
but  yet  they  be  <^  minora  quam  pro  studio  et 
voluntato."  For  ae  I  do  yet  bear  an  extreme  seal 
to  the  memory  of  my  old  mistress.  Queen  Elisa- 
beth, to  whom  I  was  rather  bound  for  her  trast 
than  for  her  favour;  so  I  must  acknowledge  my- 
self more  bound  to  your  mijesty,  both  for  trust 
and  favour;  whereof  I  will  never  deceive  the 
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oiie»  at  I  can  tterer  dBserre  tbe  othar.  And  so, 
in  all  hnmbleneas  kiaaiiig  yonr  majaaty'a  sacred 
hands,  I  remain 


SIR  P1ANC18  BACON  TO  THB  B  ARL  OP  SALMBURT, 
UPON  BENDIN6  Bill  ONB  OP  HI8  BOOKB  OP  AI»- 
VANCBliBNT  OF  LEARNING. 

It.  MAY  PLBA8K  TOUB  GOOD  L0RD8HIP, 

I  pTesent  yoar  lordship  "with  a  work  of  my 
vacant  time,^  which  if  it  had  been  more,  the  work 
had  been  better.  It  appertaineth  to  yoar  lordship 
(besides  my  particular  respects)  in  some  propriety, 
in  regard  yon  are  a  great  governor  in  a  province 
of  learning,  and  (that  whioh  is  more)  yon  have 
added  to  your  place  affection  towards  learning, 
and  to  your  affection  judgment,  of  which  the  last 
I  conld  be  content  were  (for  the  time)  less,  that 
you  might  the  less  exquisitely  censure  tha^t  which 
I  offer  to  you.  But  snre  I  am,  the  argument  is 
good,  if  it  had  lighted  upon  a  good  author ;  but  I 
shall  content  myself  to  awake  better  spirits,  like 
a  bellringer  which  is  first  up,  to  call  others  to 
church.  So,  with  my  humble  desire  of  your 
lordship's  good  acceptation,  I  remai 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON  TO  THB  LORDS. 

It  mat  pleabc  your  Lobdships, 

I  shall  humbly  crave  at  yoar  lordships'  hands 
a  benign  interpretation  of  that  which  I  shall  now 
write ;  for  words  that  come  from  wasted  spirits, 
and  an  oppressed  mind,  are  more  safe  in  .being 
deposited  in  a  noble  construction,  than  in  being 
circled  with  any  reserved  caution.  Having  made 
this  as  a  protection  to  all  which  I  shall  say,  I  will 
go  on,  but  with  a  very  strange  entrance,  (as  m^ 
seem  to  your  lordships  at  the  first;)  for  in  the 
midst  of  a  state  of  as  great  affliction  as  I  think 
a  mortal  man  can  endnre,  (honour  being  above 
life,)  I  shall  begin  with  the  professing  gladness 
in  some  things. 

The  first  is,  that  hereafter  the  greatness  of  a 
judge  or  magistrate  shall  be  no  sanctuary,  or 
protection  to  him  against  guiltiness;  which,  in 
few  words,  is  the  beginning  of  a  golden  world.  • 

The  next,  that  after  this  example,  itis  likelhat 
judges  willily  from  any  thing  in  the  likeness  of 
corruption,  (though  it  were  at  a  great  distanoe,)  as 
from  a  serpent ;  which  tendeth  to  the  purging  of  the 
conrts  of  justice,  and  reducing  them  to  their  true 
honour  and  splendour.  And  in  these  two  points, 
God  is  my  witness,  (though  it  be  my  fortune  to  be 
the  anvil,  apon  which,  Aese  good  effects  are  beaten 
and  wrought,)  I  take  no  small  comfort.  But  to 
pass  from  the  motions  of  my  heart,  whereof  God 
is  only  judge,  to  the  merits  of  my  oanse,  whereof 
your  lordships  are  only  jodgea,  onder  God,  tod 
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his  lieutenant,  I  do  imderstand,  there  hath  been 
expected  from  me,  heretofore,  some  justification, 
and  therefore  I  have  ci^osen  one  obly  justification 
instead  of  all  o^ers,  out  of  the  justifie«tion  of 
Job ;  for,  after  the  clear  submission  and  eonfes- 
sion  which  I  sh^.nowmake  unto  your  lordships, 
I  hope  I  may  say*  and  justify  with  Job^  in  these 
words,  **  I  have  not  hid  my  sin,  as  did  Adam,  nor 
concealed  my  &alts  in  my  bosom."  This  is  the 
only  justification  I  will  use :  it  resteth,  therefore, 
tha^  without  fig-leaves,  I  do  ingennonsly  confess 
and  acknowledge,  that  having  understood  the 
partioalars  of  the  charge,  not  formally  from  the 
House,  but  enough  to  inform  my  conscience  and 
memory,  I  find  matter  both  su&cient  and  full,  to 
move  me  to  desert  the  defence,' and  .to  move  your 
lordshipl  to  condemn  and  censure  me.  Neither 
will  I  trouble  your  lordships  by  singling  out  parti- 
culars, which  I  think  may  fall  off:  ^<  Quid  to  ex* 
empta  juvat  spink  do  millibusunaV'  Neitlr^ 
will  I  prompt  your  lordships  to  observe  upon  the 
proofs,  where  they  come  not  home,  or  the  scruples 
touching  the  credit  of  the  witnesses :  Neither 
will  I  present  unto  your  lordships,  how  far  a 
defence  might  in  divers  things  extenuate  tlie 
offence,  in  respect  of  the  time,  or  manner  of  the 
gift,  or  the  like  circumstances;  but  only  leave 
these  things  to  spring  out  of  your  own  noble 
thoughts,  and  observations  of  the  evidence,  and 
examinations  themselves,  and  charitably  to  wind 
about  the  parUculars  of  the  charge  here  and  there, 
as  God  shall  put  in  your  minds ;  and  so  submit 
myself  wholly  to  your  piety  and  grace. 

And  now  that  I  have  spoken  to  your  lordships 
as  judges,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  unto  you  as 
peers  and  prelates,  humbly  commending  my  cause 
to  your  noble  minds,  and  magnanimeiis  affections. 

Your  >  lordships  are  not  only  jodgu,  but  parlia- 
mentary judges;  you  have  a  farther  extent  of 
arbitrary  power  than  other  bourts :  and  if  yon  be 
not  tied  to  the  ordinary  course  of  courts  or  prece- 
dents, in  point  of  strictness  and  severity,  much 
more  in  pointe  of  mercy  .and  mitigation.  And 
yet,  if  ^ny  thing  I  should  move  might  be  contrary 
to  your  honourable  and  worthy  ends  to  introduce 
a  reformation,  I  shonld  not  seek  it,  but  herein  I 
beseech  your  lordships  to  give  me  leave  to  tell 
you  a  story*  Titus  Manlius  took  his  son's  life 
for  giving  battle  'against  the  prohibition  of  his 
genml.  Not  many  years  after,  the  like  severity 
was  pursued  by  Papirius  Cursur,'the  dictator, 
against  Quintus  Maximus,  who,  being  upon 
the  point  to  be  sentenced,  was,  by  the  interces- 
sion of  some  principal  persons  of  the  senate, 
spared ;  whereupon  Livy  maketh>  this  grave  and 
grafi^ns  abservation:  »<Neque  minus  firmata 
est  discipline  militaris  periculo  Qointl  Maximi, 
qnam  miaerabtli  supplicio  Titi  Manlii."  The 
discipline  of  war  was  no  less  established  by  the 
questioning  only  of  Quintus  Maximus,  than  by 
the  nonishment  of  Tit^s  Manlinfl*    And  the  same 
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laason  is  6f  fhe  lefomi^on  of  justie^  for  the 
questioning  of  men  of  eminent  place  hath  the 
same  terror,  though  not  the  same  rigour  with  the 
punishment*  But  my  case  stayeth  not  there;  for 
my  humble  desire  is,  that  his  majesty  would  take 
the  seal  into  his  hands^  which  is  a  great  down^dl, 
and  may  serre,  I  hope,  in  itself*  for  an  eolation 
of  my  faults. 

Therefore,  if  mercy  and  mitigation  be  io  your 
lordships*  power,  and  do  no  ways  cross  your  ends, 
why  should  I  not  hope  of  your  faTours  and  com- 
miserations! Your  lordships  may  be  pleased  to 
behold  your  chief  pattern,  the  king  our  sovereign, 
i  king  of  incomparable  clemency,  and  whose 
heart  is -inscrutable  fof  wisdom  and  goodness. 
You  well  remember,  that  there  sat  not  these  hun- 
dred years  before,  in  your  house,  a  prince  ^and 
never  such  a  prince)  whose  presence  deserretn  to 
be  made  memorable  by  records  and  acts,  mixed 
of  mercy  and  justice.  Yourselves  are  either  no- 
bles, (and  compassion  ever  bei^teth  in  the  veins 
of  noble  blood,)  or  reverend  prelates^  who  are  the 
servants  of  him  that  would  not  break  the  bruised 
reed,  nor  quench  smoking  flax. 

You  all  sit  upon  a  high  stage,  and  therefore 
cannot  but  be  more  sensible  of  the  changes  of 
human  condition,  and  of  the  fall  of  any  from  high 
places.  Neither  will  your  lordships  forget  that 
there  are  «<vitia  temporis,*'  as  well  as  "vitia 
hominiSfV  and  that  the  beginning  of  reformation 
bath  a  contrary  power  to  the  pool  of  Bethseda,  for 
that  had  strength  only  to  cure  him  that  first  cast 
in,  and  this  ha^  strength  to  hurt  him  only  that  is 
first  cast  in;  and  for  my  part,  I  wish  it  may  stay 
there,  and  go  no  fiairther. 

Lastly,  I  assure  myself,  your  lordships  have  a 
noble  feeling  of  me,  as  a  member  of  your  own 
body ;  and  one  that,  in  this  very  session,  had  some 
taste  of  your  loving  affections,  which  i  hope  was 
not  a  lightning  before  the  death  of  them,  but  rather 
a  spark  of  that  grace  which  now,  in  the  conclu- 
sion, will  mote  appear.  And,  therefore,  my  hum- 
ble suit  to  your  lordships  is,  that  my  voluntas 
confession  may  be  my  sentence,  and  the  loss  of 
the  seal  my  punishment,  and  that  your  lordships 
will  spaire  any  farther  sentence,  but  recommend 
me  to  his  majesty^S  grace  and  p^on  for  all  that 
is  past.    And  so,  etc. 

Yout  lordships^  etc 

PiiAiccis  St.  Alban,  Can. 
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a  dglOO,000.  Bat  the  judges  fiivt,  and  moil 
of  the  rest,  reduced  it  as  before.  I  do  not  dialib 
that  things  pass  moderately,  and,  all  things  eoih 
sidered,  it  is  not  amiss,  and  might  ensOy  have 
been  worse.  There  was  much  speakin|r  of  into^ 
ceding  for  the  king's  merey,  which  (in  my  opinion) 
was  not  so  proper  for  a  sentence :  I  said,  in  con- 
elusion,  that  mercy  was  to  come  **  ex  mero  moto," 
and  so  left  it.  I  took  some  othlBr  occasion  perti- 
nent to  do  the  king  honour,  by  showing  how 
happy  he  was  in  all  other  parts  of  his  govern- 
ment, save  only  in  the  manage  of  his  treasure  by 
these  oflicers. 

I  have  sent  the  king  a  new  bill  for  Sussex,  for 
my  Lord  of  Nottingham's  certificate  was  true,  and 
I  told  the  judges  of  it  before,  but  they  neglected 
it.  I  conceive  the  first  man  (which  is  newly  set 
down)  is  the  fittest,  ,  God  ever  preserve  and  keejp 
you,  etc 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  LORD  TREA8URSB 
BUCKHTTR8T.  UPON  THE  SAME  OCCASION  OF 
SENDING  HIS  BOOK  OF  ADVANCEMENT  OP 
LEARNING. 

Mat  it  plkasc  your  good  Lordship, 

I  have  finished  a  work  touching  the  advance- 
ment or  setting  forward  of  learning,  which  I  have 
dedicated  to  his  majesty,  the  most  learned  of  a 
sovereign,  or  temporal  prince,  that  time  hath 
known.  And  upon  reason  not  unlike,  I  humbly 
present  one  of  the  books  to  your  lordship,  not  only 
as  a  chancellor  of  a  university,  but  as  one  that 
was  excellently  bred  in  all  learning,  which  I  have 
ever  noted  to  shine  in  all  your  speeches  and  be- 
haviours. And  therefore  your  lordship  will  yield 
a  gracious  aspect  to  your  first  love,  and  take  plea- 
sure in  the  adorning  of  that  wherewith  yourself 
are  so  much  adorned.  And  so,  humbly  desiring 
your  favourable  acceptation  thereof,  with  Signifi- 
cation of  my  humble  duty,  I 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON  TO  THE  DVEJR. 
Mt  VIRT  GOOD  LOBD, 

My  Lord  of  Suffolk's  cause  is  this  day  sen- 
tenbed.  My  lord,  and  his  lady,  fined  at  JS30,000, 
with  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  at  their  own 
charges.  Bingley  at  J^,000,  and  committed  to 
ihe  Fleet;  Sir  Edward  Coke  did  his  part,  I  have 
»ot  heard  himdo  bettinri  and  began  with  a  fine  of 


A  LETTER  OF  THE  LIKE  ARGUMENT  TO  THE  LORD 

CHANCELLOR. 

Mat  it  plcase  tour  good  Lordship, 

I  humbly  present  your  lordship  with  a  work, 
wherein,  as  you  have  much  commandment  over 
the  author,  so  your  lordship  hath  also  great 
interest  in  the  argument.  For,  to  speak  without 
flattery,  few  have  like  "use  of  learning,  or  like 
judgment  in  learning,  as  I  have  observed  in  your 
lordship.  And,  again,  your  lordship  hath  been  a 
great  planter  of  learning,  not  only  in  those  places 
in  the  church  which  have  been  in  your  own  gift, 
but  also  in  your  commendatory  vote,  no  man  hath 
more  constantly  held,  <«  detur  digniori ;"  and, 
therefore,  both  your  lordship  is  beholden  to  lean- 
ing, and  learning  beholden  to  you.  Which 
maketh  xm  presume,  with  good  assunmoe,  thit 
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ytmt  lordship  will  accept  well  of  tiiese  my 
laboars,  the  rather  became  your  lordship  in  pif- 
Tate  speech  hath  often  begrnn  to  me,  in  expressingf 
your  admiration  of  his  majesty*s  learning,  to 
whom  I  have  dedicated  this  work ;  and,  whose 
yirtae  and  perfection  in  thai  kind,  did  chiefly 
moTC  me  to  a  work  of  this  nature.  And,  so  with 
signification  of  my  most  humble  duty  and  affec- 
tion towards  yonr  lordship,'  I  remain,  etc. 


SIR  FRANOIB  BACON,  OP  THE  LIKE  AROUMENT, 
TO  THE  EARL  OF  NORTHAMPTON,  WITH  RE- 
QUBBT  TO  PRESENT  THE  BOOK  TQ  Hia  MA- 
JESTY. 

It  mat  PLBA8B  TOUR  GOOD  LoRDSHIP, 

HaTing  finished  a  work  touching  the  adTance- 
ment  of  learning,  and  dedicated  the  same  to  his 
sacred  majesty,  whom  I  dare  aTouch  (if  the 
records  of  time  err  not)  to  be  the  leamedest  king 
that  hath  reigned ;  I  was  desirous  in  a  kind  of 
congruitj,  to  present  it  by  the  leamedest  coun- 
sellor in  this  kingdom^  to  the  end,  that  so  good 
an  argument,  lightening  upon  so  bad  an  author, 
might  receiTe  some  reparation  by  the  hands  into 
which,  and  by  which,  it  should  be  deliTcred. 
And,  therefore,  I  make  it  my  humble  suit  to  your 
lordship  to  present  this  mean,  but  well  meant 
writing  to  his  majesty,  and  with  it  my  humble 
and  zealous  duty;  and  also  my  like  humble 
request  of  pardon,  if  I  haTe  too  often  taken  his 
name  in  Tain*  not  only  in  the  dedication,  but  in 
the  Toucher  of  the  authority  of  his  speeches  and 
writings.    And  so  I  remain,  &c. 


6IR  FRANCIS  BACON,  HIS  LETTER  OF  REaVEST 
TO  DOCTOR  PLAYFER,  TO  TRANSLATE  THE 
BOOK  OF  ADTANCBMENT  OF  LEARNING  INTO 
LA'IIN. 

Mr.  Doctor  PLAYrxR, 

A  great  desire  will  take  a  small  occasion  to 
hope,  and  put  in  trial  that  which  is  desired.  It 
pleased  you  a  good  while  since,  to  express  unto 
me,  the  good  liking  which  you  conceiTe  of  my 
book,  of  the  AdTancement  of  Learnings  and  that 
more  significantly  (as  it  seemed  to  me)  than  out 
of  courtesy,  or  cItU  respect  Myself,  as  I  then 
took  contentment  in  your  approbation  thereof,  so 
I  should  esteem  and  acknowledge,  not  only  my 
contentment  incteased,  but  my  labours  adTanced, 
if  I  might  obtain  your  help  in  that  nature  which 
I  desire.  Vi^herein,  before  I  set  down  in  plain 
terms  my  request  unto  you,  I  will  open  myself, 
what  it  was  which  I  chiefly  sought,  and  |>n>- 
pounded  to  myself,  in. that  work,  ^at  you  may 
perceiTe  that  which  I  now  desire  to  be  pursuant 
thereupon,  if  I  do  not  err.  (For  any  judgment 
that  a  man  maketh  of  his  own  doings,  had  need 
be  spoken  with  a  «» Si  nunquam  fallit  imago.")  I 
haTe  this  opinion,  that  if  I  had  sought  my  own 
eommendationy  it  had  been  a  much  fitter  course 


tat  me,  to  haTe  do^e  as  gardeners  use  to  do,  by 
taking  their  seeds  and  slips,  and  rearing  them 
first  into. plants,  and  so  uttering  them  in  pots, 
when  they  are  in  flower,  and  in  their  best  state*. 
Bnt«  forasmuch^  as  my  end  was  merit  of  the  state 
of  learning,  to  my  power,  and  not  glory ;  and, 
because  my  purpose  was  rather  to  exci^  other 
men*s  wits,  than  to  magnify  my  own,  I  was 
desirons  to  prbTcnt  the  uncertainness  of  my  own 
Itfe  and  times,  by  uttering  rather  seeds  than 
plants ;  nay,  and  farther,  as  the  prOTerb  is,  by 
sowing  with  the  basket,  than  with  the  hand. 
Wherofore,  since  I  haTe  only  taken  upon  me  to 
ring  a  bell,  to  call  other  wits  together,  (which  is- 
the  meanest  ofiice,)  it  cannot  but  be  consonant  to 
my  desire,  to  haTe  that  bell  heard  as  far  as  can 
be.  And,  since  that  they  are  but  sparics,  which 
can  woric  but  upon  matter  prepared,  I  haTe  the 
more  reason  to  wish,  that  tlfose  sparks  may  fly 
abroad,  that  they  may  the  better  find,  and  light 
upon  those  minds  and  spirits  which  are  apt' to  bo 
kindled.  And,  therefore,  the  priTateness  of  the 
language  considered  wherein  it  is  written,  exehid- 
ing  so  many  readers,  (as,  on  the  other  side,  the 
obscurity  of  the  argument,  in  many  parts  of  it, 
excludeth  many  others;)  I  must  account  it  a 
second  birth  of  that  work,  if  it  might  be  translated 
into  Latin,  without  manifest  loss  of  the  sense  and 
matter.  For  this  purpose,  I  could  not  represent 
to  myself  any  man,  into  whose  hands  I  do  more 
earnestly  desire  that  work  should  fall,  than  your- 
self; for,  by  that  I  haTe  heard  and  read;  I  know 
no  man  a  greater  master  in  commanding  words 
to  serre  matter.  NeTcrtheless,  I  ara  net  ignorant 
of  the  worth  of  your  labours,  whether  such  as 
your  place  and  profession  impOseth  on  you,  or 
such  as  your  own  Tirtue  may,  upon  your  Tolun- 
tary  election,  take  in  hand.  But  I  can  lay  before 
you  no  other  persuasions,  than  either  the  work 
itself  may  affect  you  with,  or  the  honour  of  his 
majesty,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  or  your  parti- 
cular inclination  to  myself;  who,  as  I  neTcr  took 
so  much  comfort  in  any  labours  of  my  own,  so  I 
shall  ncTer  acknowledge  myself  more  obliged  in 
any  thing  to  the  laboqr  of  another,  tfian  in  that 
which  shall  assist  this.  Which  your  laboiir  if  I 
can,  by  my  place,  profession,  means,  friends, 
traTail,  word,  deed,  requite  unto  you,  I  shall 
esteem  myself  so  straitiy  bound  thereunto,  as  I 
shall  be  cTer  most  ready,  both  to  take  and  seek 
occasions  of  thankfulness.  And  so  lesTing  it, 
ncTerthelesS)  *<  SalTa  amicitia,"  (as  reason  is,)  to 
your  own  good  liking,  I  remain,  etc. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  TO  SIR  THOMAS  BODLEY. 
ITPON  BBNIMNO  BTIM  HIS  BOOK  OF  THE  AD. 
VANCEMBNT  OF  LEARNING. 

Sir,     -  ♦ 

I  think  no  man  miy  more  truly  say  with  th* 
psalm,.  <«  multttm  incola  fuit  anima  mea.**-    For  1 
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do  confeis,  ftinoe  I  was  of  otny  iiiid«nlttiidixif«  my 
mind  halh;  in  effect,  been  absent  fitMn  that  I  bare 
done,  and  in  absence  enon  aie  committed,  wbich 
I  do  willingly  aeknowledge;  sad  amongst  the 
fest,  this  great  one  that  led  Hie  rest;  that  know- 
ing myself  by  inwsrd  calling  to  be  fitter  to  hold  a 
book,  than  to  play  a  part,  I  hafv  led  my  life  in 
ciTil  canses,  for  which  I  was  not  very  fit  by 
nature,  and  more  unfit  by  the  preoccnpation  of 
my  mind.  Therefore,  calling  myself  home,  I 
have  now  for  a  time  enjoyed  myself,  where  like- 
wise I  desire  to  make  the  world  partaker;  my 
laboors  (if  so  i  may  term  that  which  was  the 
comfort  of  my  other  labours)  I  haye  dedicated  to 
the  king,  desiroos,  if  there  be  any  good  in  them, 
it  may  be  as  fat  of  a  sacrifice  incensed  to  his 
honour ;  and  the  second  copy  I  hsTs  sent  onto 
you,  not  only  in  good  affection,,  but  in  a  kind  of 
congmity,  in  regard  of  your  great  and  rare  desert 
of  learning :  for  bopks  are  the  shrines  where  the 
saint  is,  or  is  believed  to  be.  And,  you  haying 
built  an  ark,  to  save  learning  from  deluge,  deserve, 
in  propriety,  any  new  instniment  or  engine^ 
whereby  learning  should  be  improved  or  advanced. 
So,  etc 


SIE  THOMAS  BODLET  TO  Sift  VRANCIS  BACON, 
OPON  HIS  NBW  PHILOBOPIIY. 

Sib, 

As  soon  as  Ihe  term  was  ended,  supposing  your 
Unsure  was  more  than  before,  I  was  coming  to 
thank  you  two  or  three  times,  rather  choosing  to 
do  it  by  word  than  letter;  but  I  was  still  disap- 
pointed of  my  purpose,  as  I  am  at  this  present 
upon  an  urgent  occasion,  which  doth  tie  me  fast 
to  Fulham,  and  hath  now  made  me  determine  to 
impart  my^mind  in  writing.  I  think  you  know  I 
have  read  your  <'Cogitata  et  visa;"  which,  I 
protest,  I  have  done  with  great  desire,  reputing  it 
a  token  of  your  singular  loye,  that  you  joined  me 
with  those  your  friends,  to  whom  you  would 
commend  the  first  perusal  of  your  draught;  fo 
which  I  pray  give  me  leave  to  say  but  this  un 
you^  First,  that  if  the  depth  of  my  abaction  to] 
your  person  and  spirit,  to  your  works  and  your 
words,  and  to  all  your  abih^^,  were  as  highly  to 
be  valued  as  your  affection  is  to  me,  it  might 
walk  with  your's  arm  in  arm,  and  claim  your 
love  by  just  desert;  but  there  can  be  no  compa- 
rison, where  our  states  are  so  uneven,  and  our 
means  to  demonstrate  our  affections,  so  indiffer- 
ent ;  insomuch  as,  for  mine  own,  I  must  leave  it 
to  be  prised  in  the  nature  that  it  is;  and  you 
shall  evermore  find  it  most  addicted  to  your  worth. 
As  touching  the  subject  of  your  book,  you  have 
set  afoot  so  many  noble  speculations,  Jis  I  cannot 
dioose  but  wonder  and  I  shall  wonder  ak  it  ever, 
that  year  expense  of  time  considered  in  your 
public  proiession,  which  hath  in  a  manner  no 


aeqnaintaace  with  scholarship  or  lesmlii^y  yoi 
should  have  culled  forth  the  quintesseBce,  and 
sucked  up  the  sap  of  the  chiefest  kind  of  learn- 
ing*   For,  howsowever,  in  some  points,  yon  do 
vBiy  altogether  from  that  which  is  and  bath  been 
ever  the  received  doctrine  of  our  schools,  and 
was  always  by  the  wisest  (as  still  they  have  been 
deemed)  of  all  nations  and  ages,  adjudged  the 
truest;  yet  it  is  apparent,  in  those  very  points,  in 
all  your  proposals  and  plots  in  that  book,  you 
shew  yourself  a  master  workman.    For  myself^ 
I  must  confess,  and  I  speak  it  ingenud,  that  for 
the  matter  of  learning,  I  am  not  worthy  to  be 
reckoned  in  the  number  of  smatterers ;  and  yet, 
because  it  may  seem  that  being  willing  to  com- 
municate your  treatise  with  your  friends,  yon  are 
likewise  willing  to  listen '  to  whatsoever  I  or 
others  can  except  against  it ;  I  must  deliver  nnto 
you,  for  my  private  opinion,  that  I  am  oiie  of  the 
crew,  that  say  there  is,  and  we  profess  a  greater 
holdfast  of  certainty  in  your  sciences,  than  you 
by  your  discourse  will  seem  to  acknowledge: 
for  where,  at  first,  you  do  object  the  ill  success 
and  errors  of  practitioners  of  physic,  you  know 
as  well,  they  do  proceM  of  the  patient's  nnruli- 
ness,  for  not  one  of  a  hundred  doth  obey  his 
physician  in  their  own  indisposition ;  for  few  aie 
able  in  that  kind  to  explicate  themselves ;  or  by 
reason  their  diseases  are  by  nature  incurable, 
which  is  incident,  you  know,  ts  many  sort  of 
maladies ;  or  for  some  other  hidden  cause,  which 
cannot  be  discovered  by  course  of  conjecture; 
howbeit,  I  am  full  of  this  belief,  that  as  physic 
is  ministered  now-a-days  by  physicians,  it  is 
much  ascribed  to  their  negligence  or  ignorance, 
or  other  touch  of  imperfection,  that  they  speed  no 
better  in  their  practice :  for  few  are  found,  of 
that  profession,  so  well  instructed  in  their  art,  as 
they  might  by  the  precepts  which  their  art  doth 
afford ;  which,  though  it  be  defective  in  regard  of 
such  perfection,  yet  for  certain  it  doth  flourish 
with  admirable  remedies,  such  as  tract  of  time 
hath  taught  by  experimental  effects,  snd  are  the 
open  highway  to  that  knowledge  that  you  re- 
commend.   As  for  alchemy,  and  magic,  some 
conclusions  they  have  that  are  worthy  the  pre- 
serving: but  all  their  skill  is  so  accompanied 
with  snbtilttes  and  guiles,  as  both  the  crafts  and 
the  crafts-masters  are  not  only  despised,  but  named 
ith  derision.    Whereupon  to  make  good  your 
rincipal  assertion,  methinks  you  should  have 
wn  the  most  of  your  examples  from  that 
hich  is  taught  in  the  liberal  sciences,  not  by 
eking  out  cases  that  happen  very  seldom,  and 
may,  by  all  confession,  be  subject  to  reproof,  but 
by  oontrolling  the  generals,  and  grounds,  and 
eminent  positions   and  aphorisms,  which   the 
greatest  artists  and  philosophers  have  from  time 
to  time  defended ;  for  it  goetb  for  current  among 
all  men  of  learning,  that  those  kinds  of  arts 
which  clerks  in  times  past  did  term  Qoadrivialif 
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confirm  tiieir  propositions  by  infisnible  demon- 
strationsi  And  likewise  in  Triyials,  each  les- 
sons and  directions  are  delivered  onto  ns,  as  will 
effect  very  near,  or  as  much  altogether,  as  every 
faculty  doth  promise.  Now,  in  case  we  should 
concur  to  do  as  you  advise,  which  is,  to  renounce 
our  common  notions,  and  cancel  all  our  theorems, 
axioms,  rules,  and"  tenets,  and  so  to  oome  babes 
•'ad  regnum  nature,*'  as  we  are  willed  by  scrip- 
tures to  come  **ad  regnum  coelorum.'*  There  is 
nothing  more  certain,  in  my  undeititanding,  than 
that  it  would  instantly  bring  us  to  barbarism, 
and,  aAer  many  thousand  years,  leave  us  more 
unprovided  of  theorical  fumitare,  than  we  are  at 
this  present:  For  that  Were  indeed  to  become 
*<  Tabula  rasa,"  when  we  shall  leave  no  impres- 
sion of  any  former  principles,  but  be  driven  to 
begin  the  world  again,  to  travel  by  trials  of 
actions  and  sense',  (which  are  your  proofs  by 
particulars,)  what  to  place  in  *«  inte)lectu"  for  our 
general  conceptions,  it  Being  a  maxim  of  all 
men's  approving;  *Mn  intellectu  nihil  esse  quod 
non  prius  fait  in  sensu."  And  so  in  appearance 
it  would  befall  us,  that  till  Plato's  year  be  come 
about,  our  insight  in  learning  would  be  of  less 
reckoning  than  now  it  is  accounted.  As  for  that 
which  you  inculcate,  of  a  knowledge  more 
excellent  than  now  is  among  us,  which  expe- 
rience might  produce,  if  we  would  but  essay  to 
extract  it  out  of  nature -by  particular  probations, 
it  is  no  more  upon  the  matter,  hot  to  incite  us 
unto  that  which,  without  instigation,  by  a  natu- 
ral instinct  men  will  practise  themselves;  for  it 
cannot  in  reason  be  otherwise  thought,  but  that 
there  are  infinite,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  {for 
we  may  not  in  this  case  confine  our  cogitations 
within  the  boundii  of  Europe,)  which  embrace  the 
course  which  you  purpose,  v^ith  all  diligence 
and  care,  that  any  ability  can  perform.  For 
every  man  is  born  with  an  appetite  of  knowledge, 
wherewith  he  cannot  be  glutted,  but  still,  as  in  a 
dropsy,  thirst  after  more.  But  yet,  why  men 
should  so  hearken  to  and  such  persaasions,  as 
wholly  to  abolish  those  settled  opinions,  and 
general  theorems,  to  which  they  have  attained  by 
their  own  and  their  ancestors'  experience,  I  see 
nothing  alleged  to  induce  me  to  think  it.  More- 
over, I  may  speak,  as  I  suppose,  with  good  pro- 
babUity,  that  if  we  should  make  a  mental  survey, 
what  is  like  to  be  efiected  all  the  world  over; 
those  five  or  six  inventions  which  you  have 
selected,  and  imagined  to  be  but  of  modem 
standing,  would  make  but  a  slender  show  among 
so  many  hundreds  of  all  kinds  of  natures,  which 
are  daily  brought  to  light  by  the  enforcement  of 
wit  or  casual  events,  and  may  be  compared,  or 
partly  preferred,  above  thos€f  that  you  have 
named.  But  were  it  so  here,  that  all  were  ad- 
mitted that  you  can  require,  for  the  augmentation 
of  our  knowledge,  and  that  all  our  theorems  and 
general  positions  were  utterly  extiDguished  with 


a  new  sabstitution  of  others  in  their  places,  what 
'hope  may  we  have  of  any  benefit  of  learning  by 
this  alteration  t  assuredly,  as  soom  as  the  new 
are  brought  ad  dw^  by  the  inventors  and  their 
followers,  by  an  interchangeable  course  of^ 
natnral  things,  they  will  fall  by  degrees  in 
oblivion  to  be  buried,  and  so  in  continuance  to 
perish  outright ;  and^  that  perchance  upon  the 
like  to  your  present  pretences,  by  proposal  of 
some  means  to  advance  all  our  knowledge  to  a 
higher  pitch  of  perfectness;  for  still  the-  sama 
defects  that  antiquity  found,  will  reside  in  man- 
I  Idndi  and  therefore  other  issues  of  their  actions, 
devices,  and  studies,  are  not  to  be  expected  than 
is  apparent,  by  records,  were  in  former  times 
observed.  I  remeipber  here  a  note  which  Pater- 
culus  made  of  the  incooiparable  wits  of  the 
Grecians  and  Romans,  in  their  Nourishing  state ; 
that  there  might  be  this  reason  of  their  notable 
downfall,  in  their  issue  that  came  after,  because 
by  nature,  <<Quod  sumrao  studio  petitum  est, 
ascendit  in  summum,  difficilisque  in  perfecto  mora 
est;"  insomuch  that  men  pereeiviug  that,  they 
could  not  go  farther,  being  come  to  the  stop,  they 
turned  back  again  of  their  own  accord,  forsaking 
those  studies  that  are  most  in  request,  and  be- 
taking themselves  to  new  endeavours,  as  it  the 
thing  they  sought  had  been  by  prevention  fore^ 
prized  by  others.  So  it  fared  in  particular  with 
the  eloquoQce  of  that  age,  that  when  their  suc- 
cessors found  that  hardly  they  could  equal,  by 
no  means  excel  their  predecessors,  they  began  to 
neglect  the  study  thereof,  and  speak  for  many 
hundred  years  in  a  rustical  manner,  till  this  later 
resolution  brought  the  wheel  about  again,  by 
inflaming  gallant  spirits  to  give  the  onset  a  fresh, 
with  straining  and  striving  to  climb  unto  the  top 
and  height  of  perfecHon,  hot  in  that  gift  alone, 
but  in  every  otiier  skill  in  any  part  of  learning. 
For  I  do  not  hold  it  any  enoneous  coneeit  to 
think  of  every  science,  that  as  now  they  are  pro- 
fessed, so  they  have  been  before  in  all  .precedevt 
ages,  though  not  alike  in  all  places,  nor  at  all 
times  alike  in  one  and  the  same ;  but  according 
to  the  changes  and  turning  of  times  with  a  more 
exact  and  plain,  or  with  a  more  rude  and  obscure 
kind  of  teaching. 

And  if  the  question  should  be  asked,  what 
proof  I  have  of  it  s  I  have  the  doctrine  of  Aris- 
totle, and  of  the  disepest  learned  clerks,  of  whom 
we  have  any  means,  to  take  any  notice ;  that  as 
.there  is  of  other  things,  so  there  is  of  soiences, 
*«  ortus  et  intftritus :"  which  is  also  the  meaning 
(if  I  should  expound  it)  of  <* nihil  novum. sub 
sole,"  and  is  as  Well  to  be  applied  ^  ad  fecta,"  as 
(c^ad  dicta;  ut  nihil  neque  dictum  neque  factum, 
quod  non  est  dictum  aot  lactam  prius."  I  have 
farther  for  my  warrant,  that  famous  complaint  of 
Solomon  to  his  son,  against  the  infinite  making 
of  books  in  his  time,  ef  whieby  in  all  congruity, 
great  part  weie  of  observations  and  instrnctiQBS 
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ia  all  kind  of  literature,  and  of  those  there  is  not 
BOW  80  much  Bs  one  pamphlet  (only  some  parcels 
of  the  Bible  excepted^  remainiilg'  to  posterity. 
As  then  there  was  not  in  like  manner  to  be  found 
any  footing  of  millions  of  authors  that  were  long 
before  Solomon,  and  yet  we  must  g^ve  credit  to 
that  which  he  affirmed ;  that  whatsoever  was  then 
or  before,  it  could  never  be  trdly  pronounced  of 
h,  <>  Behold,  this'  is  new."  Whereupon  I  must 
for  my  final  conclusion  infer,  seeing  all,  the  en^ 
deayours,  study,  and  knowledge  of  mankind,  in 
whatsoever  art  or  science,  have  ever  been  the 
Same  as  they  are  at  this  present,  though  full  of 
mutabilities,  according  to  the  changes  and  acd- 
dental  occasions  of  ages  and  countries,  and  clerks* 
dispositions ;  which  can  never  but  be  subject  to 
intention  and  remission,  both  in  their  devices  and 
practicep  oC  their  knowledge.  If  now  we  should 
ac($ord  in  opinion  with  you$  first,  to  condemn 
■t^r  present  knowledge  of  doubt  and  Incertitude 
^which  you  confer  but  by  averment)  without 
.other  force  of  argument,  and  then  to  disclaim  all 
our  axioiibis  and  n^axims,  and  general  assertions 
that  are  leA  by  tradition  from  our  elders  to  us ; 
which,  (for r 80.  it.  is  to  be  pretended)  have  passed 
all  probations  of  the  sharpest  wits  that  ever  were 
Abecedarii,  by  the  frequent  spelling  of  particulars, 
to  come  to  ^e  notice  of  new  generals,  and  so 
afresh  to  create  new  principles  of  sciences,  the 
end  of  all  would  be,  that  when  we  should  be  dis- 
possessed of  the  learning  which  we  have,  all  our 
consequent  travail  will  but  help  us  in  a  circle,  to 
conduct  us  to  the  place  from  whence  we  set  for- 
wards, and  bring  us  to  the  happiness  to  be 
restored  *<  in  integrum^"  which  will  require  as 
many  ages  as  have  mfllrched  before  us,  to  be  per- 
fectly achieved.  And  this  I  write,  with  ho  dis- 
like of  increasing  our  knowledge  with  new-found 
devices,  (which  is  u^^donbtedly  a  pract^e  of 
high  commendation)  in  regard  of  the  benefit  they 
will  yield  for  the  present,  that  the  world  hath 
ever  been,  and  will  forever  continue,  very  full  of 
such  devisers;  whose  industry  that  way  hath 
been  very  obstinate  and  eminent,  and  hath  pro- 
duced strange  eflfeets,  above  the  reach  and  the 
hope  of  men's  common  capacities ;  and  yet  our 
notions  and  theorems  have  always  kept  in  grace 
both  with  them,  and  with  the  rarest  that  ever 
were  named  among'the  leam^. 

By  this  you  see  to.  what  boldness  I  am  brought 
by  your  kindness ;  that  (if  I  seem  to  be  too  saucy 
in  this  contradiction)  it  is  the  opinion  that  I  hold 
of^  your  noble  disposition,  and  of  the  freedom  in 
these  cases,  that  you  will  afford  your  special 
friend,  that  hath  induced  me  to  it.  And  although 
I  myself,  like  a  carrier's  horse,  cannot  baulk  the 
beaten  way^  in  which'  I  have  been  trained,  yet 
since  it  is. my  censure  of  your  Cogitata  that  I 
must  tell  yon,  to  be  p.ain,  you  have  very  much 
wronged  yourself  and  the  world,  to  smother  suph 
a  treasure  so  long  in  youSr  coffer  i  for  though  I 


stand  well  assured  (for  the  tenor  and  subject  of 
your  main  discourse)  you  are  not  able  to  impanel 
a  jury  in  any  university  that  will  give  up  a  yer<» 
diet  to  acquit  you  of  error,;  yet  it  cannot  be  gain* 
said,  that  all  your  treatise  over  doth  abound  with, 
choice  conceit  «f  the  present  state  of  learnings 
and  with  so  worthy  contemplations  of  the  means 
to  procure  it,  as  may  persuade  with  any  student 
to  look  more  narrowly  to  his  business,  not  only 
by  aspiring  to  the  greatest  perfection,  of  that 
which  is  now-a-days  divulged  in  the  sciences, 
but  by  diving  yet  deeper,  as  it  were,  into  the 
bowels  and  secrets  of  nature,  and  by  enforcing  of 
the  powers  of  his  judgment  and  wit  to  learn  of 
St.  Paul,  <«Con8ectari  meliora  dona:**  which 
course,  would  to  God  (to  whisper  so  much  into, 
your  ear)  you  had  followed  at  the  first,  when 
you  fell  to  the  study  of  such  a  study  as  was  not 
worthy  such  a  student.    Nevertheless,  being  so 
as  it  is,  that  you  are  therein  settled,  and  your 
country  soundly  served ;  I  cannot  but  wish  with 
all  my  heart,  as  I  do  very  often,  that  you  may 
gain  a  fit  reward  to  the  full  of  your  deserts,  which 
I  hope  will  come  with  heaps  of  happiness  and 
honour.  ■ 

Yours  to  be  used,  and  commanded, 

Tho«  Bodlbt* 

FVom  Fulham,  Ftob.  19^  1607. 

Sir, — One  kind  of  boldness  doth  draw  on 
another ;  insomuch  as  methinks  I  should  offend 
to  signify,  that  before  the  transcript  of  your  book 
be  fitted  for  the  press,  it  will  be  requisite  for  yon 
to  cast  a  censor's  eye  upon  the  style  and  the  elo- 
cution ;  which,  in  the  framing  of  some  periods, 
and  in  divers  words  and  phrases,  will  hardly  go 
for  current,  if  the  copy  brought  to  me  be  just  the 
same  that  you  would  publish. 

Tho.  Bodlbt» 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  BISHOP  OF  ELY.  UPON 
SENDING  HIS  WRITING  INTITULED,  COGITATA 
EJT  VISA. 

Mv  VERT  GOOD  LORD, 

Now,  your  lordship  hath  been  so  long  in  the 
church  and  the  palace,  disputing  between  kings 
and  popes,  methinks  you  should  take  pleasure  to 
look  into  the  field,  and  refresh-  your  mind  with 
some  matter  <^  phUosophy ;  though  that  scienee 
be  now,  through  age,  waxed  a  child  again,  and 
left  to  boys  and  young  men.  And  because  yon 
are  wont  to  make  me  believe  you  took  liking  to 
my  writings,  I  send  you  some  of  this  vacation 
fruits,  and  thus  much  more  for  my  mind  and  pur- 
pose. *'I  hasten  not  to  publish,  perishing  I 
would  prevent.**  ,  And  I  am  forced  to  respect  as 
well  my  times^  as  the  matter;  for  with  me  it  is 
thus,  and  I  think  with  all  men,  in  my  case :  if  I 
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bind  mjBelf  to  an  ttrgiiBient,  it  loadeth  my  mind ; 
bat  if  I  rid  my  mind  of  the  present  Cogitation,  it 
18  rather  a  recreation :  this  hath  put  me  into  these 
miaeellanies,  wliich  I  purpose  to  suppress,  if  God 
give  me  leave  to  write  a  just  and  perfect  volume 
of  philosophy,  which  I  go  on  with,  though  slowly^ 
I  send  not  your  lordship  too  much,  lest  it  may 
glut  yon.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  what  my  desire 
is.  If  your  lordship  be  so  good  now  as  when 
you  were  the  good  Dean  of  Westminster,  my 
request  to  you  is,  that  not  by  pricks,  but  by  notes, 
yon  would  mark  unto  me  whatsoever  shall  seem 
unto  yon  either  not  current  in  the  style,  or  harsh 
to  credit  and  opinion,  or  inconvenient  for  the  per- 
son of  the  writer,  for  no  man  can  be  judge  and 
party ;  and  when  our  minds  judge  by  reflejction 
on  ourselves,  they  are  more  subject  to  enor.  And 
though,  for  the  matter  itself,  my  judgment  be  in 
soniQ  things  fixed,  and  not  accessible  by  any 
man's  judgment  that  goeth  not  my  way,  yet  even 
in  those  ^ings  the  admonition  of  a  friend  may 
make  me  express  myself  diversely.  I  would  have 


(as  for  any  impediment  it  might  be  to  the  applause 
and  celebrity^  of  my  work,  it  moveth  ine  not)  but 
as  it  may  hinder  the  fruit  and  good  which  may 
come  of  a  quiet  and  calm  passage  to  the  good 
port  to  which  it  is  bound,  I  hold  it  a  just  respect, 
so  as  to  fetch  a  fair  wind  I  go  npt  too  far  about. 
But  troth  is,  I  shall  have  no  occasion  to  meet 
them  in  the  way,  except  it  be,  as  they  will  needs 
confederate  themselves  i^ith  Aristode,  who,  you 
know,  is  intemperately  magnified  with  the  school- 
men, and  is  also  altied  (as  I  take  it)  to  the  Jesuits 
by  Faber,  who  was  a  companion  oi  Loyola,  and 
a  great  Aristotelian*  I  send  you  at  this  time,  the 
only  part  which  hath  any  harshness,  and  yet  I 
framed  to  myself  an  opinion,  that  whosoever 
allowed  well  of  that  pre&ce,  which  you  so  much 
commend,  will  not  dislike,  or  at  least  ought  not 
to  dislike,  this  other  speech  of  prepaja^oin^^GKat  is 
written  out  of  the  same  spirit,  ani^^fl^iof  tn^^jua 
necessity.  Nay,  it  doth  more  Imfy  lay  t)pen,  that 
the  question  between  me  and  Uie  ancients  is  Q6t 
of  the  virtue  of  the  race,  buti(^  the  ^ightifess  of 


Goine  to  your  lordship,  but  that  I  am  hastening  to  the  way.    And,  to  speak  trut|,  if  is  4<y;4l^  other 


my  house  in  the  country,  and  so  I  commend  your 
lordship  to  God^s  goodness 


Sm  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  SIB  TB0MA8  BODLBT, 
APTER  HE  HAD  IIHPABTBP  TO  Hllf  A  WRITING 
INTITULED,  "COGITATA  ET  VISA."  . 

Sir, 

In  respect  of  my  gaping  down  to  my  house  in 
the  country,  I  dhall  have  miss  of  my  papers, 
which,  I  pray  you,  therefore,  return  nnto  me. 
You  are,  I  bear  you  witness,  slothful,  and  you 
help  me  nothing ;  so  as  I  am  half  in  conceit  that 
you  afiect  not  Uie  argument ;  for  myself,  I  know 
well  you  love  and  affect.  I  can  say  no  more  to 
you,  but,  "  non  canimus  surdis,  respondent  omnia 
silviB.*'  If  you  be  not  of  the  lodgings  chalked 
up,  (whereof  I  speak  in  my  preface^)  I  am  but  to 
pass  by  your  door.  But  if  I  had  yoa  but  a  fort- 
night at  Gorhambury,  I  would  make  you  tell  me 
another  tale,  or  else  I  would  add  a  cogitation 
against  libraries,  and  be  revenged  on  you  that 
way :  I  pray  you  send  me  some  good  news  of  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  and  commend  me  very  kindly  to 
him^    So  I  rest. 


but  as  Palma  to  Pugnus,  part  of  the  same  thing, 
more  large.  You  conceive  aright,  ^at  in,  ftjs, 
and  the  other,  you  have  commissiobsti?  imj^h  and 
communicate  them  to  others,  according  to  your 
discretion;  other  matters  I  write  not  of.  Myself 
am  like  t|ie  miller  of  Huntingdon,  that  was  wont 
to  pray  for  peace  among  the  willows ;  for,  while 
the  winds  blew  the  wind-mills  wrought,,  and  the 
water-mill  was  less  customed.  So  I  see  that 
controversies  of  religion  must  hinder  the  advance- 
ment of  sciences.  Let  me  conclude  with  my 
perpetual  wish,  towards  yourself,  that  the  appro- 
bation of  yourself  b^your  own  discreet  and  tem- 
perate carriage,  may  restore  you  to  your  country, 
and  your  friends  to  your  society.  And  so  I  com- 
mend yon  to  God's  goodness. 

Gnj'B  Inn,  this  lOcH  of  October,  1009. 


SIR 


FBANCI8  BACON  TO  MR.  MATTHEW,  TOUCH- 
ING  INStiiURATIO  MAGNA. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  MR.  MATTHEW,  UPON 
SENDING  HIM  PART  OF  INSTAURATIO  MAGNA. 

Mil.  Matthtw, 

I  plainly  perceive  by  your  afieetiottate  writing 
touching  my  work,  that  one  and  the  same  thing 
affecteth  us  both,  which  is  the  good  end  to  which 
it  is  dedicated :  for  as  to  any  ability  of  mine,  it 


cannot  merit  that  degree  of  approbation.     For 

yoar  caution  for  church  men,  and  chnich  matters,  |  is  real  nnd  effectual  of  both  writings,  and  chiefly 


,  Mr.  Matthkw,  I  heartily  thank  yon  for  your 
letter  of  the  10th  of  February,  and  I  am  glad  to 
receive  from  you  matter  both  of  encouragement 
and  advertisement,  touching  my  writings.  Fodr 
my  part,  I  do  wish  that,  since  there  is  almost  no 
«« lumen  siecum"  in  the  world,  but  all  »*  madidum, 
maoeratum,^^  infused  in  the  affections,  and  bloods, 
or  humours,  that  these  things  of  mine  had  those 
separations  that  might  make  them  more  accepta- 
ble ;  so  that  they  claim  not  so  much  acquaintance 
of  the  present  times,  as  they  be  thereby  the  less 
like  to  last.  And  to  show  you  that  I  have  some 
purpose  to  new  mould  them,  I  send  you  a  leaf  o^ 
two  of  the  preface,  carrying  some  figure  of  the 
whole  woric;  wherein  I  purpose  to  take  that  which 
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to  add  pledge,  if  not  payment  to  my  promiae.  I 
aend  yoo,  alao,  a  memorial  of  Qneen  Elizabeth, 
to  requite  your  Eulogy  of  the  lale  Duke  of  Flo* 
renoe's  felicity.  Of  thia,  whto  yon  were  here,  I 
ahowed  you  aome  model,  though,  at  that  time, 
methought  you  were  aa  willing  to  hear  Jnlina 
Caeaar  as  Queen  Elisabeth  commended.  But  thia 
whioh  I  aend  ia  more  full,' and  hath  more  of  the 
narratiYe;  and  farther  bath  one  pait  that  I  think 
will  not  be  dieagreeable,  either  to  you,  or  that 
place,  being  the  true  traota  of  her  proceeding 
toxrards  the  Catholiea,  whioh  are  infinitely  mia- 
taken.  And  though  I  do  not  imagine  they  wi^ 
.pass  allowance  therci  yet  they  will  gain  upon  ex- 
cuse. I  find  Mr.  Leaure  to  uae  you  welU  (I  mean 
his  tongue,  of  you,)  which  ahows  you  eithef 
honeat  or  wiae.  But  thia  I  apeak  merely ;  for,  in 
good  faith,  I  conceive  hope,  that  yon  will  ao 
govern  youraelf,  aa  we  may  take  you  aa  aaauredly 
for  a  good  aubject,  and  patriot,  aa  you  take  your- 
self for  a  good  Chriatian;  and  ao  we  may  enjoy 
your  company,  and  yon  your  conadence,  if  it  may 
no  otherwiae  be.  For  my  part,  aaaure  youraelf 
that,  aa  we  aay  in  the  law,  **  miitatia  mutandia," 
my  love  and  good  wiahea  to  you  are  diminiahed. 
And  80 1  remain. 


Sm  FRANCIS  BACGTN  TO  THE  KING,  TOUCHING 
THE  SOLICITOR'S  PLACE. 

How  honeatly  ready  I  have  been,  moat  gracioua 
aovereign,  to  do  your  majeaty  humble  aenrioe  to 
the  beet  of  my  power,  and  in  a  manner  beyond 
my  power,  (aa  I  now  atand,)  I  am  not  ao  unfor- 
tunate but  your  majeaty  knoweth.  For,  both  in 
the  oommiasion  of  union,  (the  labour  whereof,  for 
men  of  my  profession,  reateid  most  upon  my  hand,) 
and  this  last  parliament  in  the  bill  of  the  aubaidy, 
^both  body  and  preamble,)  in  the  bill  of  attain- 
ders of  Tresham,  and  the  rest,  in  the  matter  of 
punreyance,  in  the  eooleaiaatieal  petitions,  in  the 
grievances,  and  the  like ;  as  I  was  ever  careful 
(and  not  without  grood  success)  somettmea  to  put 
forward  that  which  was  good,  sometimes  to  keep 
back  that  which  was  not  ao  good ;  ao  your  majesty 
was  pleased  to  accept  kindly  of  my  aervicea,  and 
to  aay  to  me,8och  confliota  were  the  wara  of  peace, 
and  such  victories,  the  victories  of  peace ;  and, 
therefore,  auch  aervanta  that  obtained  them  were, 
by  kings  that  reign  in  peaces  no  leaa  to  be  eateemed 
than  services  of  commandera  in  the  waia.  In  all 
which,  nevertheleas,  I  can  challenge  to  myself  no 
sufficiency,  but  that  I  was  diligent  and  reaaonably 
happy  to. execute  those  directions  which  I  received 
either  immediately  from  your  royal  mouth,  or  from 
my  Lord  of  Salisbury ;  at  which  time  it  pleased 
your  majesty  to  promiae  and  aaaure  me,  that  upon 
the  remove  of  the  then  attorney,  I  should  not  be 
forgotten,  but  brought  into  ordinary  place.  And 
thia  was  after  confirmed  to  me  by  many  of  my 


lords,  and  towvda  the  end  of  the  last  term,  tha 
manner,  also,  in  particular,  was  apoken  of;  that  is, 
that  Mr.  Solicitor  ahould  be  made  yoar  majeatj'i 
aergeant,  and  I  aolicitor,  for  ao  it  was  thought 
beat,  to  sort  with  both  our  gifVa  and  faonltiea,  fiv 
the  good  of  your  aerviee.    And  of  this  resolutioa 
both  court  and  oeontiy  took  knowledge.     Neither 
was  thia  any  invention  or  project  of  mine  own, 
but  moved  from  my  lords ;  amd  I  think,  first,  from 
my  Tord  chaneellor.     Whereupon  tentingf  yoar 
majeaty  well  knoweth,  I  never  opened  nay  moatk 
for  the  greater  place,  though  I  am  aura  I  had  two 
eircumataaoea,  that  Mr.  Attorney  noW  ia,  oonid 
not  allege.    The  one,  nine  yeara'  aervioe  of  the 
crown ;  the  other,  being  couain-german  to  the  Lord 
of  SalisbuTy,  whom  your  majeaty  aeemeth  and 
tmateth  ao  much.    But  Cor  leas  place,  I  conceived, 
it  was  meant  me.    But  af^  that  Mr.  Attorney 
Hubbert  waa  placed,  I  heard  no  move  of  my  pn- 
ferment,  but  it  aeemed  to  be  at  a  atop,  to  my  gnat 
diagraoe  and  diacouragement.      For,   (gracioni 
aovereign,)  if  still  when  the  watera  are  atined, 
anothershall  be  put  before  me,  your  majesty  hid 
need  work  araincle,  or  else  I  aimll  be  s^  a  lame 
man  to  do  your  majesty  service.    And,  tfaerefixa, 
my  most  humble  suit  to  your  majesty  ia,  that  this 
which  seemed  to  me  waa  intended,  may  speedily 
be  performed.    And  I  hope  my  former  aerrice 
ahall  be  but  beginninga  to  better,  when  I  am  better 
strengthened.    For  aure  I  am,  no  man^a  heart  ii 
fuller  (I  say  not  but  many  have  greater  hearts, 
but  I  say>  not  fuller)  of  love  and  duty  towsids 
your  majeaty,  and  your  children,  as  I  hope  time 
will  manifest  against  .envy  and  detraction,  if  any 
be.    To  conclude,  I  most  humbly  crave  pardon 
for  my  boldneaa,  and  real 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KING,  HI8  BUIT  TO 
SUCCEED  IN  THE  ATTORNEY'S  PLACE. 

It  may  PLEASE  TOUR  MaJESTV, 

Your  great  and  princely  favours  towards  me  in 
advancing  me  to  place,  and  that  which  ia  to  me 
of  fto  less  comfort,  your  majesty's  benign  and 
gracious  acceptation  from  time  to  time  of  my  poor 
services,  much  above  the  merit  and  value  of  them, 
hath  almost  brought  me  to  an  opinion,  that  I  may 
sooner  perchance  be  wanting  to  myself  in  not 
asking,  than  find  your  majesty's  goodness  want- 
ing to  me,  in  any  my  reaaonable  and  modest 
deaires.  And,  therefore,  perceivings  how  at  this 
time  prefermenta  of  law  fly  about  toy  eara,  to  some 
above  me,  and  to  some  below  me,  I  did  concsire 
your  majeaty  may  think  it  rather  a  kind  of  dulness, 
or  want  of  faith,  than  modesty,  if  I  should  not 
come  with  my  pitcher  to  Jacob's  Well,  aa  others 
do.  Wherein  lehall  propound  to  yooi  msjes^t 
that  which  tendeth  not  ao  much  to  the  raising  mj 
fortune,  aa  to  the  aettling  of  my  mind,  being 


LBTTEBS  PROM  THE  CABALA. 


sometimes  usailed  with  this  cagitatian,  that  bj 
reason  of  my  slownass  to  sue  and  apprehend 
sudden  occsaionsi  keeping-  on  one  plain  course  of 
painful  eerviee,  1  mB7(in  fiti9dieium)  bsindan^^ 
to  be  Deglected  and  for^tlen.  And  if  that  should 
be,  theo  were  it  inoeh  better  for  me  non'  while  I 
stand  in  yonr  majest^r'a  gobd  opinion,  (though 
unworthy,)  and  hare  some  reputation  in  the 
world,  to  give  over  the  coarse  I  am  in,  and  to 
make  proof  to  do  you  some  honour  by  my  pen ; 
either  by  writing  some  faithful  DarratiTe  of  your 
happy  (though  not  untradueed)  times,  or  by  le- 
compilLng  your  laws,  wfaioh,  I  perceive,  your 
majesty  JabouTeth  with,  and  hath  in  your  head, 
(aa  Jupiter  had  Pallas,}  or  some  other  the  like 
work,  (for  without  aome  endeavour  to  do  you 
honour  1  would  not  live,]  than  to  spend  my  wits 
and  lime  in  this  laborious  place,  wherein  now  I 
serve,  if  it  shall  be  deprived  of  those  outward 
ornameiiti,  and  inward  comfortB,  which  it  was 
wont  to  have  in  respect  of  an  assured  succession 
to  some  place  of  more  dignity  and  rest,  which 
seemeth  now  to  be  a  hope  altogether  caaual.  if 
not  wholly  intercepted.  Wherefore,  (not  to  hold 
your  majesty  long,)  my  suit  (than  the  which  I 
think  I  cannot  well  go  loWer)  is,  that  I  may 
obt^n  your  royal  promise  to  succeed  (if  I  lire) 
into  the  attorney's  place,  whensoever  it  shall  be 
void,  it  being  bat  the  natural,  and  immediate  step 
and  rise,  which  the  place  I  dow  hold  hath  ever 
(in  sort)  made  olum  to,  and  almost  never  failed 
of.  In  thiesuitlmakenofriendsto  yourmajesty, 
but  rely  upon  no  other  motive  than  your  giace, 
nor  any  other  assurance  hnt  your  word,  whereof 
I  had  good  experience,  when  I  came  to  the  solici- 
tor's place,  that  they  were  like  to  the  two  great 
lights,  which  in  their  moiiorrs  are  never  retrc 
grade.  So,  with  my  best  prayer  for  your  majesty' 
happiness,  I  rest 


BIK  FRANG18  BACON  TO  BIB  GEOBOE  CART  IN 
PRANCE, UPON  BENDING  HIM  HIS  WRITING,  "IN 
FELICBM  MEHORIAU  EUZABETH£," 

Mt  vf  bt  oood  Lord, 

Being  asked  the  question  by  this  bearer,  an  old 
servant  of  my  brother  Anthony  Bacon,  whether  ~ 

would  command  him  any  service  into  France,  and 
being  at  better  leisure  than  I  would,  in  regard 
sickness,  I  began  to  remember,  that  neither  your 
business  nor  mine  (though  great  and  continual) 
can  be,  upon  an  exact  accouol,  any  just  i 
siim  wliy  so  much  good-witl  as  hath  passed 
between  us  shoold  be  so  much  discanUnaed  as  it 
hath  been.  And,  tberefoie,  because  one 
begin,  I  thought  to  ptOvoke  yoar  remembrance  of 
me,  by  my  letter.  And  thinking  how  to  fit  it  with 
somewhat  besides  salutations,  it  came  to  my  mind, 
that  this  last  summer,  by  occasion  of  a  factiovi 
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book  that  etidesyoored  to  verify,  f  Hiaera  fsmiBa" 
(the  addition  of  the  pope's  bull)  upon  Qoaen  . 
Eliiabetii ;  I  did  write  a  few  Hum  in  her  memorial, 
whioh  I  thought  yoo  wonid  be  well  pleased  to 
read,  both  foe  the  argument,  and  because  you 
ire  wontto  bear  affection  to  my  peti.  "  Venim, 
aliud  ei  alio,"  if  it  came  handsomely  to  pass,  I 
wonld  be  glad  the  President  De  Thou  (who  hath 
writtea  a  history,  as  you  know,  of  that  fome  and 
diligence)  saw  it ;  chiefly  because  I  kiiow  not, 
whether  it  may  not  aerve  him  for  epme  use  in  his 
story  ;  wherein  I  would  he  glad  ha  did  right  to 
the  truth,  and  to  the  memory  of  that  lady,  as  1 
perceive  by  itbat  he  hath  abeady  written,  be  is 
well  inclined  to  do ;  I  would  be  glad  also,  it  were 
some  occasion  (such  as  absence  may  permit)  of 
some  acquaintance  or  mutual  notice  between  as. 
For  though  he~hath  many  ways  the  precedence, 
(chiefly  in  worth,)  yet  this  is  common  to  them 
botb,  that  we  may  serve  our  sovereigns  in  places 
of  law  eminent,  and  not  ourselves  only,  but  that 
our  fathers  did  eo  before  us ;  and,  lasdy,  that  botb 
of  us  love  learning,  and  liberal  sciences,  which  was 
ever  a  bond  Of  friendship,  in  the  greatest  distances 
of  place*.  But  of  thb  1  make  no  farther  request, 
than  your  own  ooeasions  and  respects  (to  me  un- 
known] may  further  or  limit,  my  principal  pur- 
pose being  to  salute  you,  and  to  send  yon  this 
token,  wbereunto  I  will  add  my  very  kind  oom- 
roeudaiieus  to  my  lady.  And  so  commit  you  fa«th 
to  Giod's  hcAj  protection. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BAOON  TO  TBS  KlKa. 


Mat  it  tLiASi  took  host  ixckllbht  Majcstit, 
It  is  observed,  upon  a  place  in  the  Canticlefl  by 
some,  '*  Ego  Bum  Flos  Campi,  et  Lilium  Conval- 
liom ;"  that  it  is  not  said,  "  Ego  sura  floahorti, 
et  lilium  moatioro :"  because  the  majesty  of  that 
person  is  not  enclosed  for  a  few,  nor  appropriate 
to  the  great.  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  this  loyel 
virtue  of  access,  which  namre  and  judgment  hath 
placed  in  your  majesty's  mind,  aa  ^e  portal  of 
all  the  res^  could  not  of  itself  (my  imperfectionB 
considered)  have  animated  me  to  have  made  obla- 
tion of  mybelf  immediately  to  your  majeaty,  had 
It  not  been  joined  to  a  habit  of  like  liberty  which 
I  enjoyed  with  my  late  dear  sovereign  mistress, 
a  princess  happy  in  all  things,  hut  moat  happy  in 
such  a  saccessor.  And  yet,  farther,  and  more 
nearly,  I  was  not  a  little  encouraged,  not  only 
upon  a  supposal,  that  ndto  your  majesty's  sacred 
ears  (open  to  the  ur  of  all  virtues}  there  might 
have  come  aome  small  breath  of  the  good  memiry 
of  ray  father,  so  long  a  principal  coaDsellor  in 
your  kingdom,  but  aUo,  by  the  particular  know 
ledge  of  the  infinite  devotion,  and  incessant  eu- 
deavoniB,  beyond  the  strength  of  hia  body,  and 
the  nature  of  ths  times,  wbiob  appeared  in  my 


LSTTEBS  FROM  THE  CABALA. 


good  bro€faer  towaids  your  majesty's  semoe,  and 
w«re  on  your  majesty^s.part,  duoogh  your  amgalar 
bemgnities,  by  many  moot  gracioiis  and  liyely 
sign^cations  and  fayoora  accepted  and  ackaow* 
lodged,  beyond  the  thoogfat  of  any  thing  he  could 
effect:  all  which  endearonzs  and  duties,  for  the 
most  part,  'were  common  to  myaelf  with  him, 
though  my  design  between  brethren  dissembled. 
And,  therefore,  most  high  and  roigh^.  king»  my 
most  dear  and  dread  sorereign  lord,  since  now 
the  corner-stone  is  laid  of  the  mightiest  monarchy 
in  Europe,  and  that  God  abore^  who  is  noted  to 
have  a  mighty  hand  in  bridling  the  floods  and 
fluctuations  of  the  seas,  and  of  people^s  hearts, 
hath  by  the  miraculous  and  imiTenal  consent, 
(the  more  strange,  because  it  proceedeth  from 
such  diversity  of  causes,)  in  your  coming  in, 
giyen  a  sign  and  tdten,  what  he  intendeth  in  the 
continuance;  I- think  there  is  no  subject  of  your 
majesty,  who  loveth  this  island,  and  is  not  hollow 
and  unworthy,  whose  heart  is  not  on  fire,  not  only 
to  bring  you  peaoe-offeiings  to  niake  you  propitt- 
oua;  but  to  sacrifice  himself  as  a  bnrnt«ffering 
to  your  majesty's  serrice :  amongst  which  number, 
no  man's  firs  shall  be  more  pure  and  ferrent;  but 
how  far  forth  it  shall  blaze  out,  that  resteth  in 
year  majesty's  employment:  for,  since  your  for- 
tune, in  the  greatness  thereof,  hath  for  a  time 
debarred  your  majesty  of  the  fruitful  Tirtoe  which 
one  calleth  the  principal,  «<Principis  est  Tirtus 
maxima  ndsse  suos,"  because  yourmajesty  hatb 
many  of  yours,  which  are  unknown  unto  you,  I 
must  leave  all  to  the  trial  of  farther  time;  and, 
thirsting  after  the  happiness,  of  kissing  your 
royal  hand,  coatintte  ever 

Your,  etc. 

Fb«  JBaooh. 


em  FRANas  bacon,  to  the  lord  ki^tloss, 

UPON  THE  ENTRANCE  OF  KINO  JAMES. 

Mt  Lord,. 

The  present  occasion  awakeneth  in  me  aremem- 
brance  of  the  constant  amity  and  mutaal  good 
offices  which  passed  between  my  brother  deceased 
and  your  lordship,  whereunto  I  was- less  strange, 
than  in  respect  of  the  time  I  had  reason  to  pretend ; 
and  withal  I  call  to  mind  the  great  opinion  my 
brother  (who  seldom  failed  in  judgment  of  a  per- 
son) would  often  express  me  of  your  lordship's 
great  wisdom  and  soundness,  both  in  head  and 
heart,  towards  the  service  and  afiairs  of  our  sove- 
reign lord  the  king.  The  one  of  those  hath  bred 
in  kne  an  election,  and  Ihe  bther  a  oonfidencof  to 
address  my  good  will  and  sincere  affection  to 
your  good  lordship,  not  doubting,  in  regard  my 
course  of  life  hath  wrought  me  not  to  be  alto- 
gether unseen  in  the.  matters  of  the  kingdom,  that 
I  may  ha  in  some  use,  both  b  points  of  service  to 
the  Idng,  and  your  ioidahip's  particular:  And,  on 


the  other  side,  I  will  not  onut  to  desire  knmbly 
your  lordship'j^  fiivoor,  in  furthering  a  good  con* 
ceit  and  impression  of  my  most  humble  duty?  and 
true  seal  towards  the  king,  to  whose  majesty 
words  cannot  make  me  known,  neither  mine  own 
nor  othera,  but  time  will,  to  no  disadvantage  of 
any  that  shall  forerun  his  majesty's  ezpeiienoe, 
by  their  humanity  and  commendations.  And  ao 
I  commend  your  lordship  to  God's  protection. 

Your,  etc. 

Fb.  Bacok. 
From  Ony*i  Inn,  etc 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  EARL  OF  NORTHUM- 
BERLAND, CONCERNING  A  PROCLAMATION  UFOIT 
THE  KING'S  ENTRT. 

It  mat  plbasb  toub  Lordship, 

I  do  held  it  a  thing  formal  and  necessaiy,  for 
the  kxtxg  to  forerun  his  coming,  be  it  never  so 
speedy,  with  some  gracious  declaration  for  the 
cherishing,  entertaining,,  and  preparing  of  men's 
affections.  For  which  purpose  I  have  conceived 
a  draught,  it  being  a  thing  to  me  familiar,  in  my 
mistress  her  times,  to  have  used  my  pen  in  politic 
writings  of  satisfaction.  The  use  of  this  may  be 
in  two  sorts:  Firstt  properly,  if  your  lordship 
think  convenient  to  show  Ae  king  any  such 
draught,  becausia  the  veins  and  pulses  of  this 
state  cannot  but  be  known  here ;  which  if  your 
lordship  should,  then  I  would  desire  your  lordship 
to  withdraw  my  name,  and  only  signify  that  you 
gave  some  heads  of  direction  of  such  a  matter  to 
one  of  whose  style  and  pen  yoii  had  some  opinion. 
The  other  collateral,  that  though  your  lordship 
make  no  other-use  of  it,  yet  it  is  a  kind  of  portrai- 
ture of  that  which  I  think  worthy  to  be  advised 
by  your  lordship  to  the  king,  to  express  himself 
according  to  those  points  which  are  therein  con- 
ceived, and  perhaps  more  compendious  and  signi- 
ficant than  if  I  had  set  them  down  in  articles.  I 
would  have  attended  your  lordship,  but  for  some 
little  physic  I  took.  To  inorrow  morning  I  will 
wait  on  you.    So  I  ever  continue,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  SIR  EDWARD  COKE 
EXP08TULAT0RY. 

Mr.  Attorney, 

I  thought  best,  once  for  all,  to  let  you  know  in 
plainness,  what  I  find  of  you,  and  what  you  shall 
find  of  me.  You  take  to  yourself  a  liberty  to  dis- 
grace and  disable  my  law,  experience,  and  dis- 
cretion ;  what  it  pleases  you  I  pray  think  of  me. 
I  am  one  that  know  both  mine  own  wants  and 
other  men's ;  and  it  may  be,  perchance,  that  mine 
may  mend  when  others  stand  at  a  stay:  And, 
sunlyi  I  may  not  in  public  place  endure  to  bs 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  CABALA. 


'WTongedy  wilhoat  repfeliingf  the  rame4o  my  best 
adraiilage,  to  right  myself.  Yoiihar^  grest,  and 
therefore  kave  the  more  enyiere,  which  vonld  be 
glfid  to  hsTe  yoa  pud  at  another's  cost.  Sinoe 
the  dme  I  missed  the  soUoitoi's  place,  the  rsther^ 
I  thi'iik,  by  your  mesos,  I  eannol  expect  that  yon 
ond^  I  shall  ever  serre  as  attorney  and  solicitor 
together,  but  either  to  serre  with  another  upon 
your  remote,  or  to  step  into  some  other  coume. 
Se  as  I  am  more  free  than  CTcr  I  was  from  any 
occasion  of  nnworl&y  confirming  myself  to  yon, 
more  than  general  good  manners,  or  yoifr  partiou* 
lar  good  neage  shall  proroke ;  and  if  yon  had  liot 
been  ehort-sighted  in  yenr^own  fortune,  (as  I 
think,)  yon  might  hare  had  more  nse  of  me ;  bat 
that  tide  is  past.  I  write  not  thb  to  show  any 
friends  what  a  brave  letter  I  have  writ  taMr. 
Attorney ;  I  have  none  of  those  jiumonrs,  but  that 
I  have  written  is  to  a  good  end,  that  is,  to  the 
more  decent  carriage  of  my  miaster's  service^  ahd 
to  oar  partiealar  better  understanding  one  another. 
This  letter,  if  it  shall  be  answered  by  you  in  deed, 
and  not  in  word,  I  suppose  it  wifl  not  be  the  worse 
for  us  both ;  else  it  is  but  a  few  lines  lost,  which 
for  a  much  smaller  matter  I  would  adventuie.  So, 
this  being  to  yourself,  I  for  my  part  rest, 

Yours,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacoit. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACOK  TO  SIR  VINCEXT  SKINNBR, 

EXPOSTULATORY. 

Sir  Vincent  Skinnkr, 

I  see  by  your  needless  delays,  this  matter  is 
grown  to  a  new  question,  wherein,  for  the  matter 
itself,  it  had  been  stayed  at  the  beginning  by  my 
lord   treasurer,  and    Mr.  Chancellor,  I  should 
not  so  much  have  stood  upon  it;  for  the  great 
and  daily  trayails  which  I  take  in  his  majesty's 
service,  either  are  rewarded  in  themselves,  in 
that  they  are  but  my  duty,  or  else  may  deserve  a 
much  greater  matter.    Neither  can  I  ^ink  amiss 
of  any  man,  that  in  furtherance  of  the  king's 
benefit,  moved  the  doubt,  that  I  knew  not  what 
warrant  you  had,  but  my  wrong  is,  that  you 
having  had  my  lord  treasurer's,  and  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor's   warrant  for  payment,  above  a  month 
since,  you  (I  say)  making  your  payments,  be- 
like, upon  such  differences  as  are  better  known 
to  yourself,  than  agreeable  to  due  respect  of  his 
majesty's  service,  have  delayed  all  this  time, 
otherwise  than  I  might  have  expected  either  from 
our  ancient  acquaintance,  or  from  that  regard 
that   one  in   your  place  m^  owe  to  one  in 
mine.    By  occasion  whereof  there  ensueth  to  me 
a  greater  inconvenience,  that  now  my  name,  in 
sort,  must  be  in  question  among  you,  as  if  I  were 
a  man  likely  to  demand  that  that  were  unreason- 
able, or  to  be  denied  that  that  is  reasonable ;  and 
this  must  be,  because  you  can  pleasuid'menat 


pleasure.  Bat  this  I  leave  with  this,  diet  it^i* 
the  first  matter  wherstv  I  had  occasion  lo  ^isoenL 
6f  your  friendship,  whtbh  I  see  to  &11  to  this«« 
that  whereas  Mr.  Cbaneellor,  the  last  time  in  my 
man's  heexitg,  very  hanosvably  said,  that  he 
would  not  diaeontenl.  any  man  in  my  {dace,  it 
seems  yon  have  no  soeh  cantion.  But  my  writing 
to  you  now,  is  to  know  of  you,  when  now  the 
stay  is,  without  being  any  moie  beholden  to  yeu, 
to  whom  indeed  no  manougiit  to  be  beholden  in 
tliase  cases  in  a  right  eonrae.  Aikd  so  I  hid  you 
farewell. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TOTHS  LORD  CHANCBLtOR. 

It  MAT  PLEASE  Toim  LoRDsmp, 

As  I  conceived  it  to  be  a  resolution,  both  with 
his  majesty,  and  among  your  lordships  of  bis 
council,  tiiat  I  should  be  placed  solicitor,  and  the 
solicitor  to  be  removed  to  be  the  king^s  seijeant; 
so  1  most  humbly  thank  your  lordship's  farther- 
ness  and  forwardness  therein,  your  lordship  be- 
ing the  man  that  first  devised  this  mean;  where* 
fore  my  humble  re^aest  unto  year  lordship  is, 
that  you  would  set  in  with  some  strength  to 
finish  this  your  work ;  which  (I  assure  yourself) 
I  desire  the  rather,  because,  being  placed,  I  hope, 
for  your  many  feivours,  to  be  able  to  do  you  some  , 
better  service :  for  as  1  am,'  your  lordship  cannot 
use  me,  nor  scarcely  indeed  know  me;  not  that  I 
vainly  think  I  shall  be  able  to  do  any  great  mat- 
ter, but  certainly  it  will  frame  roe  to  use  a  more 
industrious  observaitee  and  application  tri  such  av 
I  honour  so  much  as  I  do  your  lordship,  and  not, 
I  hope,  without  some  good  offices,  which  may 
deserve  yoor  thanks.  And  herewithal,  good  my 
lord,  I  humbly  pray  your  lordship  to  consider, 
^at  time  groweth  precious  with  me,  and  that  a 
married  man  is  years  seven  older  in  his  thoughts 
the  first  day ;  and  therefore  what  a  discomforta- 
ble  thing  it  is  for  me  to  be  unsettled  stilK  For, . 
surely,  were  it  not  that  I  think  myself  bom  for 
to  do  my  sovereign  service,  and  therefore  in  that 
station  I  will  live  and  die ;  otherwise,  for  mine 
own  private  comfort,  it  were  better  for  me  that 
the  king  should  blot  me  out  of  his  book,  ot  that 
I  should  turn  my  course  to  endeavour  to  serve 
him  io  soin^  other  kind,  than  for  me  to  stand 
thus  at  a  stop,  and  to  have  that  little  reputation 
which  by  my  industry  I  gather,  to  be  scattered 
and  taken  away  by  continual  disgraces,  every 
new  man  coming  in  before  me ;  and  sure  I  am,  I 
shall  never  have  fairer  promises  and  hope  from 
all  your  lordships,  and  I  would  believe  you  in  a 
far  greater  matter :  and  if  it  were  nothing  else,  I 
hope  the  modesty  of  my  suit  deserveth  some- 
what ;  for  I  know  well  the  solicitor's  place  is  not 
as  your  lordship  left  it,  time  working  alteration, 
somewhat  in  the  profession,  much  more  in  that 


u 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  CABALA. 


special  place.    And  were  it  not  to  satisfy  my 

wife*8  friends,  and  to  get  myself  oat  of  being  a 

common  gaze,  and  a  spee<^,  (I  protest  before 

God,)  1  would  nerer  speak  word  for  it    But  to 

conclude,  as  my  honourable  lady  was  some  mean 

to  make  me  to  change  the  name  of  another;  so, 

if  it  please  you  to  help  me,  as  jou  said,  to  change 

mine  own  name,  I  cannot  be  but  more  and  more 

bounden  to  you ;-  and  I  am  much  deceiyed,  if 

your  lordship  find  not  the  king  well .  inclined :  as 

for  my  Lord  of  Salisbury,  he  is  forward  and  afiec* 

tidnate. 

Yours,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO  * 

It  mat  plkasi  tour  most  bxccllkmt  Majestt, 
How  honestly  ready  I  haye  been,  most  gracious 
soyeieign,  to  do  your  majesty  humble  seryice  to 
the  best  of  my  power,  and  in  a  mann^  beyond 
my  power,  as  I  now  stand,  I  am  not  so  unfortunate 
but  your  majesty  knows ;  both  in  the  commission 
of  union,  the  labour  whereof,  for  men  of  my  pro- 
fession, vested  most  upon  my  hands ;  and  this  last 
parliament,  for  the  bill  of  aubsidy,  both  body  and 
preamble :  in  the  bill  of  attainders  of.  Tresham, 
and  the  rest;  in  the  matter  of  puryeyance,  in  the 
ecclesiastical  petitions,  in  the  grieyancea,  and  the 
like;  aa,I  was  oyer  careful,  not  without  good  suc- 
cess, son^etimes  to  put  forward  that  which  was 
good,  sometimes  to  keep  back  that  which  was 
worse;  so  your  majesty  was  pleased  kindly  to 
accept  of  my  seryices,  and  to  say  to  me,  such  con* 
flicts  were  the  wars  of  peace,  and  such  yictories 
the  yictorite  of  peace ;  and  therefore  such  senrants 
as  obtained  them  were,  by  kings  that  reign  in 
pe^e,  no  less  to  be  esteemed  than  conquerors  in 
the  wars.  In  all  which,  neyertheless,  I  can 
challenge  to  myself  no  sufficiency,  that  I  was 

*  TU>  if  merely  a  copy  of  a  letter,  which  will  be  found  in 
page  3S,  but  there  are  aonie  variatioM,  which  hare  induced 
ne  to  ineert  both  of  them :  In  the  latter  letter  be  refem  to  hia 
Alter. 


diligent,  and  reasoitably  happy  to  execute  thotf 
directions  which  I  haye  receiyed,  either  immediate' 
ly  from  your  royal  mouth,  or  from  my  Lord  of 
Salisbury.  At  that  time  it  pleased  your  majestf 
also  to  assure  me,  that  upon  the  remove  of  the 
then  attorney,  I  should  ,not  be  forgotten,  but  be 
brought  into  ordinary  place;  and  this  was  con- 
firmed unto  me  by  many  of  my  lords.  And  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  term,  the  mamer  also  in  partieo- 
lar  spoken  of,  that  is,  that  Mr.  Solicitor  should  be 
made  your  majesty's  seijeant^  and  I  solicitor;  for 
so  it  was  thought  best  to  sort  with  both  our  giftt 
and  faculties  for  the  good  of  our  senrice,  and  of 
this  resolution  both  court  and  country  took  notice. 
Neither  was  this  any  inyention  or  project  of  mine 
own,  but  moyed  from  my  lords,  I  think  first  from 
my  lord  chancellor;  whereupon  resting,  your 
majesty  well  knoweth,  I  neyer  opened  my  mouth 
for  the  greater  place,  although,  I  am  sure,  I  bad 
two  circarostances  that  Mr.  Attorney  that  now  is 
could  not  allege  *;  the  one  nine  years'  service  of  the 
crown ;  the  other,  the  being  cousin-german  to  my 
Lord  of  Salisbury ;  for  of  my  father's  seryiee  I  will 
not  speak.  But  for  the  less  place,  I  conceiye,  it 
was  never  meant  me :  but  after  that  Mr.  Attorney 
Hubbard  was  placed,  I  Hbard  no  more  of  any  pre- 
ferment, but  it  seemed  to  be  at  a  stop,  to  my 
great  disgrace  and  discontentment.  For,  gracious 
sovereign,  if  still,  when  the  waters  be  stirred,  an- 
other shall  be  put  in  before  me,  your  majesty  hath 
need  work  a  miracle,  or  else  I  shall  be  a  lame  man 
to  do  your  services.  And  therefore  my  most 
humble  suit  unto  your  majesty  is,  that  this,  which 
seemed  to  me  intended,  may  speedily  be  perfomi- 
ed ;  and  I  hope  my  former  seryices  sl^all  be  but 
as  beginnings  to  better,  when  I  am  better  streugth- 
ened :  for  sure  I  am  no  man's  heart  is  fuller,  I  say 
not,  but  many  may  have  greater  hearts,  but  I  say 
not  fuller  of  love  and  duty  towards  your  majesty 
and  your  children,  as  I  hope  time  will  manifest 
against  envy  and  detraction,  if  any  be.  To  con- 
clude, I  humbly  crave  pardon  for  my  boldness^ 
etc.  Yours,  etc. 

Fr.  Bacon. 


LETTEBS  FBOM  THE  RESUSCITATIO. 


A  LBTTEH  TO  ftPEEN  EtIZABETH,  TOON  SENDING 
OP  A  JJEW  TEAH'S  GIFT. 

It  mat  plkasi  todr  Majutt, 

According  to  <Ae  ceremony  of  the  timfe,  1  would 
not  forget,  m  all  hnmbleness,  to  preeent  your 

to  my  mind.    And  therefore  to  supply  it,  I  can 

CWft.'^^.t"'  ^'"  """  -i-W  N^ 
xear  8  Giftj  that  is,  a  new  year  that  shall  be  as 

harvests  to  your  coffers;  and  eyery  other  way 
prosperous  and  gladsome.    And  so  I  remain. 


■^^ 


A    LBTTBR    TO   QUEEN    ELIZABETH,   UPON  THE 
SENDING  OF  A  NEW  YEAR'S  GIFT. 

Most  uxoellent  sovERiioN  MisTscsfi : 

The  only  New  Year's  Gift  which  I  can  rive 
your  majesty,  i3  that  which  God  hath  given  to  me  : 
which  18,  a  mmd,  in  all  humbleness,  to  wait  upon 
your  commandments  and  business:  wherein  I 
wbuld  to  Gpd  that  I  were  hooded,  that  I  saw  less; 
or  that  I  could  perform  more :  for  now  I  am  like  a 
hawk,  that  bates;  when  I  see  occasic^n  of  service, 
but  cannot  fly  because  I  am  tied  to  another's  fist. 
Bu^  meanwhile,  I  continue  my  presumption  of 
making  to  your  majesty  my  poor  oblatbn  of  a 

SS  ^,^°r^y  ^«  ^«*nng  as  his  service 
that  sends  It:  but  the  approach  to  your  excellent 
person  may  give  worth ^o both:  which. is  all  the 
happiness  I  aspire  unto. 


ipsos."    Your  profession  of  affection,  and  offer 
of  good  offices,  are  welcome  to  me:  For  axiswer 
to  them,  I  will  say  but  this;  that  you  have  be- 
lieved  I  have  been  kind  to  you ;  and  you  may  be- 
lieve that  1  cannot  be  other,  either  upon  humour 
or  mine  own  election.    I  am  a  stranger  to  all 
poetical  conceits,  or  else  I  should  say  somewhat 
of  your  poetical  example.    But  this  I  must  say ; 
that  I  never  flew  with  other  wings  than  desire  to 
merit;  and  confidence  in  my  sovereign's  favour; 
and  when  one  of  these  wings  failed  nie,  I  would 
light  no  where  but  at  my  sovereign's  feet,  though 
she  suffered  me  to  be  bruised^  with  my  fall.   And 
till  her  majesty,  that  knows  1  was  nevfer  bird  of 
prey,  finds  it  to  agree  with  her  will  and  h  w  service, 
that  my  wings  should  be  imped  again,  I  have  com- 
mitted myself  to  the  mue.    No  power,  but  my 
God's,  and  my  sovereign's  can  alter  this  resolu-^ 
tion  of       Your  retired  friend,  Essex. 


A  LETTER  COMMENDING  HIS  LOVE  AND  OCCA 
SION8  TO  SIR   THOMAS  QHALLONER,  THEN  IN 
SCOTLAND,  UPON  HIS  KTAJESTY'S  ENTRANCE. 
Sir, 

For  our  mo'hey  maitera,  I  am  assured  you  re- 
ceived no  insatisfaction :  for  you  know  my  mind ; 
arid  you  know  my  means ;  which  now  the  open- 
ness  of  the  time,  caused  by  this  blessed  consent 
and. peace,  will  increase;  and  so  our  agreement 
according  to  your  time  be  observed.  For  the  pre- 
sent, according  to  the  Roman  adage,  (that  one 
cluster  of  grapes  ripeneth  best  beside  another;)  I 


AN  ANSWER  OP  MY  LORD  OF  ESSEX,  TO  A 
LETTER  OF  MR.  BACON'S.  (See  p.  8.) 

Mr.  Bacoit, 

I  can  neither  expound,  nor  censure  your  late 

actions;  being  ignorant  of  all  of  them,  save  one ; 

««d  having  directed  my  sight  inward  only,  to 

xaniine  myself.    You  do  pray  me  to  beliUe, 

Zlr^  °"*^  ^'P''®  ^  ^^  conscience  and  com- 
mendation  of  «  Bonus  Civis,"  and  "  Bonus  Vir ;" 
^1  do  faithfully  assure  you,  that  while  that  is 
ytwr  ambuion,  (though  your  course  be  active  and 
^m  contemplativeO  yet  we  shall,  both, «  Conve- 
^  m  eodem  Tertio ;"  and  «  Oonvenire  inter  nos 


grapes  ripeneth «.„w...^.  ,y  * 

know  you  hold  me  not  unworthy,  whose  mutual 
friendship  you  should  cherish:  and  I,  for  my 
part,  conceive  good  hope  that  you  are  likely  to 
become  an  acceptable  servant  to  the  king  our 
master.    Not  so  much  for  any  way  made  hereto- 
fore, (which  in  my  judgment  will  make  no  great 
diffearence,)  as  for  the  stuff  and  sufliciency,  which 
I  knpw  to  be  in  you ;  and  whereof  I  know  his 
majesty  may  reap  great  service.    And,  therefore, 
my  general  request  is,  that  according  to  that 
industrious  vivacity,  which  you  use  towards  your 
friends,  you  will  further  his  majesty's  good  con 
ceit  and  inclination  toWards  me;  to  whom  words 
cannot  make  me  known ;  neither  mine  own  nor 
others;  but  time  will,  to  no  disadvantage  of  any 
that  shall  forerun  his  majesty's  experience,  by 
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your  testimony  end  commendation.  And  tiioug^h 
occasion  give  you  t(ie  precedence  of  doing  me  this 
special  good  office ;  ye^  I  hope  no  long  time  will 
intercede,  before  I  shall  have  some  means  to 
requite  your  favour  and  acquit  your  report.  More 
particularly,  haring  thought  good  to  make  obla- 
tion of  my  most  humble  serWoe  to  his  majesty  by 
a  few  lines,  I  do  desire  your  loying  care  and  help 
by  yourself,  or  such  means  as  I  refer  to  your  dis- 
cretion, to  deliyer  and  present  the  same  to  his 
majesty's  hands.  Of  which  letter  I  send  you  a 
copy,  that  yon  may  know  what  you  carry ;  and 
may  take  t>f  Mr.  Matthew  the  letter  itself;  if  you 
pleased  to  undertake  the  delivery. '  Lastly,  I  do 
Commend  to  yourself,  and  such  your  courtesies  as 
occasion  may  require,  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Mat- 
thew, eldest  son  to  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  my  very  good  friend ;  assuring  you  that  any 
courtesy,  you  shall  use  towards  him,  you  shall 
use  to  a  very  worthy  young  gentidman,  and  one, 
I  know,  whose  acquaintance  you  will  much 
esteem.    And  so,  I  ever  continue. 


hope  to  have  some  means  not  to  be  barren  is 
Mendship  towards  you,  We  all  thirst  after  tiie 
king's  coming,  accounting  all  this  but  as  the 
dawning  of  the  day,  before  the  rising  of  the  son, 
till  we  have  his  presence.  And  though  now  his 
majest|r  must  be  Janus  Bifroos,  to  havd  a  face  to 
Scotland  as  well  as  to  England,  yet,  *<  Quod  naae 
instat  agendum :"  The  expectation  is  here,  that  be 
will  come  in  state  and  not  in  strength.  So,  for 
tills  time  I  commend  you  to  God's  goodm 


A  LETTER  TO  MU.  DAVI8»  TBBN   GONB  TO  THE 
KINO,  AT  Hid  FIRST  ENTRANCE. 

Master  Davi^, 

Though  you  went  on  the  sudden,  yet  you  could 
not  go  before  you  had  spoken  with  yourself  to  the 
purpose,  which  I  will  now  write.  And,  therefore, 
I  know  it  shall  be  altogether  needless,  save  that  I 
meant  to  show  you  that  I  was  not  asleep.  Briefly, 
I  commend  myself  to  your  love  and  the  well  using 
my  name ;  as  well  in  repressing  and  answering 
for  me,  if  there  be  any  biting  or  nibbling  at  it  in 
that  place ;  as  by  imprinting  a  good  conceit  and 
opinion  of  me,  chiefly  in  the  king,  (of  whose 
favour  I  make  myaelf  comfortable  assurapee ;)  as 
otherwise  in  that  court.  And,  not  only  so,  but 
generally  to  perform  to  me  all  the  good  offices, 
which  the  vivacity  of  your  wit  can  suggest  to 
your  mind,  to  be  performed  to  one,  with  whose 
affection  you  have  so  great  sympathy;  and  in 
whose  fortune  you  have  so  great  interest.  So, 
desiring  you  to  be  good  to  concealed  poets,  I 
continue. 

- — -.  i 

A  LETTER  TO  MR.  FAITLB0,  tS  MARTH,  1803. 

Mr.  Faulis, 

I  did  write  unto  you  yesterday,  by  Mr.  Lake, 
(who  was  despatched  hence  from  their  lordships,) 
a  letter  of  revivor,  of  those  sparks  of  former 
acquaintance  between  us  in  mybrother'd  time: 
and  now  upon  the  same  confidence,  finding  so  fit 
a  messenger,  I  would  not  fail  to  salute  you; 
hoping  it  will  fall  out  so  happily,  as  that  you 
shall  be  one  of  the  king's  servants,  which  his 
majesty  will  first  employ  here  with  us :  where  I 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  EARL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON,  UPON 
THE  KING'S  COMING  IN. 

It  MA.r  PLEASE  TOUR  LoRDSHlP, 

I  would  have  been  very  glad,  to  have  presented 
my  humble  service  to  your  lordship  by  my  attend- 
ance, if  I  could  have  foreseen  that  it  should  not 
have  been  unpleasing  unto  you.  And,  therefore, 
because  I  would  commit  no  error,  I  chose  to 
write ;  assuring  your  lordship,  how  credible  soever 
it  may  seem  to  you  at  first,  yet,  it  is  as  true  as  a 
thing  that  God  knoweth ;  that  this  great  change 
hath  wrought  in  me  no  other  change  towaids 
your  lordship  than  this ;  that  I  may  safely  be  now 
that  which  I  was  truly  before.  And  so,  craving 
no  other  pardon,  than  for  troubling  yon  wilfa  my 
letter,  I  do  not  now  begin  to  be,  but  continae  to  be. 
Your  lordship's  humble  and  mooh  devoted. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  BARL  OF  NORTBt7MBBRLA]fH, 
AFTER  HE  HAD  BEEN  WITH  THE  KINO. 

It  mat  PLEAS!  TOUR  GOOD  LoRDSRIP, 

'  I  would  not  have  lost  this  journey,  and  yet  I 
havo  not  that  I  went  ibr.  For  I  have  had  no  pri- 
vate conference  to  purpose  with  the  king.  No 
more  hath  almost  any  otiier  English:  for  the 
speech,  his  majesty  adnitteth  with  some  noble- 
men, is  ratiter  matter  of  grace  than  matter-of  busi- 
ness ;  with  the  attorney  he  spake,  urged  by  the 
Treasurer  of  Scotland,  but  no  more  than  needs 
must.  After  I  had  received  his  majesty's  first 
welcome,  and  was  promised  private  access :  yet, 
not  knowing  what  matter  of  service  your  lord- 
ship's letter  carried,  (for  I  saw  it  not,)  and  well 
knowing  that  primeness  in  advertisement  in  much, 
I  chose  rather  to  deliver  it  to  Sir  Thomas  He*' 
kins  than  to  cool  it  in  mine  own  hands  upon 
expectation  of  access.  Your  lordship  ahall  find 
a  prince  the  furthest  from  vainglory  that  may 
be ;  and  rather,  like  a  prince  of  the  ancient  form 
tiian  of  the  latter  time ;  his  speech  is  swift  and 
cursory,  and  in  the  full  dialect  of  his  country,  and 
in  speech  of  business  short,  in  speeoh  of  discourse 
large :  he  afiecteth  popularity,  by  gracing  anch  as 
he  hati»  heard  to  be  popular,  and  not  by  any 
fashions  of  his  own.    He  is  thought  somewhat 
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fg&oeal  in  his  hrmxn;  iii4  hi«Tirtae  of  aONas 
is  rather  because  he  is  much  abroad  and  in  prees 
than  that  he  gilreth  easy  audience*  He  liasteneth 
to  a  miztuie  of  both  kin^oms  and  oecaaiona* 
fiuter  perhaps  ^an  policy  will  vrell  bear.  I  told 
your  lordship  once  before,  that  (methonght)  his 
majesty  rather  asked  connsel  of  the  time  past  than 
of  the  time  to  come.  But  it  is  .yetfisrly  to  gropnd 
any  settled  opinion.  For  the  particolara  I  refer 
to  conference,  having  in  these  generals  gone 
furt^r,  in  so  tender  an  argument,  than  I  would 
have  done,  were  not  the  bearer  hereof  so  aasnrad. 
So,  I  continne,  eto. 


A  LETTSB  TO  MB.  FIBBCE,  0ECRETARY  TO  THJB 
\  DEPUTY  OF  IRELAND. 

Mastkr  Pierce, 

I  am  glad  to  hear  of  you  83 1  do;  and  for  my 
part,  you  shall  find  me  ready  to  take  any  occasion 
to  further  your  credit  and  preferment :  and  I  dare 
assure  you  (though  I  am  no  undertaker)  to  pre- 
pare your  way  with  my  Lord'  of  Salisbmy,  for 
any  good  fortune  which  may  befall  you.  You 
teach  me  to  complain  of  business,  whereby  I 
write  the  more  briefly ;  and  yet  I  am  so  unjust, 
as  that  which  I  allege  for  mine  own  excuse,  I 
cannot  admit  for  yours.  For  I  must  by  0x^ 
peeting,  exact  your  letters  with  this.fruit  of  your 
sufficiency,  as  to  understand  how  fhings  pass  in 
that  kingdom.  And^  therefore,  having  begnn^  I 
pray  you  continue.  This  is  not  merely  euiiosity, 
for  I  have  ever  (I  know  not  by  what  instinct) 
wished  well  to  that  impolished  part  of  this  erown. 
Andf  so  with  my  veiy  loving  commendations,  I 
remain.  >^ 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  EARL  OF  RAUSSURY  OP  OOUR. 
TERY  UPON  A  NEW  YEAR'S  TIDE. 

It  mat  pleabi  tour  oood  Lordship, 

Having  no  gift  to  present  you  with,  in  any 
degree  proportionable  to  my  mind,  I  desire  never- 
theless to  take  the  advantage  of  a  ceremony  to 
express  myself  to  your  lordship ;  it  being  the 
first  tinie  I  could  make  the  like  acknowledgment 
when  I  stood  out  of  the  person  of  a  suitor; 
wherefore  I  must  humbly  pray  your  lordship  to 
think  of  me,  that  now  it  hath  pleased  you,  by 
many  effectual  and  great  benefits,  to  add  the 
assurance  and  comfort  of  your  love  and  fkvour  to 
that  precedent  disposition  which  w^  in  me  to 
admire  your  virtue  and  merit;  I  do  esteem  what- 
soever I  have  or  may  have  in  this  world  but  as 
trash  in  comparison  of  having  the  honour  and 
happiness  to  be  a  near  and  well  accepted  kins- 
man to  so  rare  and  worihy -a  counsellor,  governor, 
&nd  patriot.  For  having  been  a  stodiou^,  if  not 
a  curious  observer  of  antiquities  of  virtoe»  aa  of 


late  pieees,  I  fbri>^ar  to  say  to  yoat  lordship  what 
I  find  and  conceive;  but  to  any  other  I  would 
think  to  make  myself  believed.  But  not  to  be 
tediouB  in  that  which  may  have  the  show  of  a 
compliment,  I  can  but  wish  your  lordship  many 
happy  yearn ;  many  more  than  your  father  had ; 
even  so  many  more  as  we  may  need  you  more. 
Solremain. 


/> 


A  LETTER  OF  THANKB  TO  THE  KINO,  UPON  MR. 
ATTOENEY'8  SICKNESS. 

It  mat  please  tour  most  bxobuxitt  Majsstt, 
I  do  understand,  by  some  of  my  good  friends, 
to  my  great  comfort,  that  your  majesty  hath  in 
mind  your  majesty's  royal  promise  (which  to  me 
is  <'anchora  spei**)  touching  the  attorney's  place. 
I  hope  Mr.  Attorney  shall  do  well.  I  thank  God 
I  wi^h  no  man^s  death,  nor,  much  mine  own  life, 
more  than  to  do  your  majesty  servioe.  For  I 
aocovnft  my  Hie  the  accident,  and  my  duty  the 
substance.  But  this  I  will  be  bold  to  say :  if  it 
please  God  that  ever  I  serve  your  majesty  in  the 
attorney's  place,  I  have  known  an  Attorney 
Cooke,  and  an  Attorney  Hobert;  both  worthy 
men,  and  far  above  myself;  but  if  I  should  not 
find  a  middle  way  between  their  two  dispositions 
and  carriages,  I  ahould  not  satisfy  myself.  But 
these  things  are  far  or  near,  as  it  shall  please 
God.  Meanwhile,  I  most  humbly  pray  your 
mijesty  to  accept  my  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
for  your  gracious  favour.  God  preserve  your 
majesty.    I  ever  remain.      r 


A  LETTER  TO  MY  LORD  MAYOR,  UPON  A  PRO- 
CEEDING IN  A  PRIVATE  CAUSE. 

Mt  vert  oood  Loan, 

I  did  little  expect  when  I  left  your  lordship 
last,  that  there  would  have  been  a  proceeding 
against  Mr.  Barnard  to  his  overthrow*  Wherein 
I  must  confess  myself  to  be  in  a  sort  aocessary : 
because  he  relying  upon  me  for  connsel,  I  advised 
that  course  which  he  followed.  Wherein  now  I 
begin  to  question  myself,  whether,  in  preserving 
my  respects  to  your  lordship  and  the'  rest,  I  have 
not  fedled  in  the  duty  of  my  profession  towards 
my  client ;  for  certainly,  if  the  words  had  been 
heinous  and  spoken  in  a  malicious  fashion,  and 
in  some  public  place  and  well  proved,  and  not  a 
prattle  in  a  tavern,  paught  hold  of  by  one,  who 
^as  I  hear)  is  a  detected  sycophant,  (Stand ish  I 
mean,)  yet  I  know  not  what  could  liave  t>een 
done  more  than  to  impose  upon  him  a  grievous 
fine ;  and  to  require  the  levying  of  the  same ;  and 
to  take  away  his,  means  of  life  by  his  disfran- 
chisement; and  to  commit  him  to  a  defhmed 
prison  during  Christmas ;  in  honour  whereof  the 
priBOoers  in  other  courts  do  commonly  of  graou 
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obtain  some  enlaigement.  This  rigont  of  proceed- 
ing (to  tell  yotur  lordship  and  the  rest,  as  my 
good  friends,  n^y  opinion  plainly)  tendeth  not  to 
strengthen  authority,  which  is  best  supported  by 
lore  and  fear  intermixed;  but  rather  to  make 
people  discontented  and  serrile;  especially,  when 
such  punishment  is  inflicted  for  words,  not  by 
rule  of  law,  but  by  a  jurisdiction  of  discretion, 
which  would  evermore  be  moderately  used.  And 
I  pray  God,  whereas,  Mr.  Recorder,  when  I  was 
with  you,  did  well  and  wisely  put  you  in  mind 
of  the  admonitions  yon  often  receiyed  from  my 
lords  that  you  should  bridle  unruly  tongues ;  that 
those  kind  of  speeches  and  rumours  whereunto 
those  admonitions  do  refer,  which  are  concerning 
the  state  and  h(mour  thereof,  do  not  pass  too 
licentiously  in  the  city. unpunished;  while  these 
words  which  concern  your  particular  are  so 
straightly  inquired  into,  and  punished  with  such 
extremity.  But  those  things,  your  own  wisdom 
1  (first  or  last)  will  J>est  represent  unto  you.  My 
writing  unto  you  at  this  time  is,  to  the  end^  that 
howsoever  I  do  take  it  somewhat  unkindly,  that 
my  mediation  prevailed  no  liiore ;  yet  I  might 
preserve  that  further  respect  that  I  am  willing  to 
use  onto  such  a  state,  in  delivering  my  opinion 
unto  you  freely,  before  I  would  be  of  counsel,  or 
move  any  thing  that  should  cross  your  proceed- 
ings ;  which,  notwithstanding,  (in  case  my  client 
can  receive  no  relief  at  your  hands,)  I  must  and 
will  do.  Continuing,  nevertheless,  in  other 
things,  my  wonted  good  afiTection  to  yourselves, 
and  your  occasions. 


A.  LETTER  TO  MY  LORD  TREASURER  SALISBURY, 
UPON  A  NEW  YEAR'S  TIDE. 

It  hat  please  tour  good  Lordship, 

I  would  entreat  the  new  year  to  answer  for  the 
old,  in  my  humble  thanks  to  your  lordship ;  both 
for  many  your  favours,  and  chiefly  that,  upon  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Attorney's  infirmity,  I  found  your 
lordship  even  as  I  could  wish.  This  doth  increase 
a  desire  in  me  to  express  nly  thankful  mind  to 
your  lordship ;  hoping  that  though  I  find  age,  and 
decays  grow  upon  me,  yet  I  may  have  a  flash  or 
two  of  spirit  left  tp  do  you  service.  And  I  do 
protest  before  God,  without  compliment  or  any 
light  vanity  of  mind,  thatnf  I  knew  in  what 
coiJrse  of  life  to  do  yon  best  service,  I  would  take 
it,  and  make  my  thoughts,  which  now  fly  to  many 
pieces,  to  be  reduced  to  that  centre.  But  all  this, 
is  no  more  than  I  am,  which  is  not  much ;  but  yet 
the  entire  of  nim,  that  is,  etc. 


,A.  LETTER  TO  HIS  MAJESTY,  ,CONCERNINO 
,    PEAOHA.M'fl  CAUSE,  JANUARY,  SI,  1614. 

IT  MAT  PI.XASE  TOUR  EXCELLENT  MaJESTT, 

It  grieveth  me  exceedingly,  that  your  majesty 


should  be  so  much  tioal>led  with  this  matter  of 
Peacham's,  whose  raging  devil  seemeth  to  be 
turned  into  a  dumb  devil.  But  althoagh  we  an 
driven  to  make  our  way  through  questions,  (whish 
I  wish  were  otherwise,)  yet  I  hope  w«li  the  end 
mil  be  good.  But  then  every  man  must  put  to 
his  helping  hand;  for  else  I  must  say  to  yoai 
majesty,  in  this  a&d  the  like  cases,  as  St.  Panl 
said  to  the  centurion^  when  some  of  the  maiinen 
had  an  eye  to  the  cock-boat,  •«  except  these  stay 
in  the  ship,  ye  cannot  be  safe.'*  I  find  in  my 
lords  great  and  worthy  care  of  the  business. 
And,  for  my  part,  I  hold  my  opinion  and  am 
strengthened  in  it,  by  some  records  that  I  have 
found.    God  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble,  and  devoted 

subject  and  servant. 


A.  LETTER  TO  THE  KING,  TOUCHING  PEACHAITS 
CAUSE,  JA.NUARY  97,  1614. 

It  mat  please  tour  exobllent  Majestt* 

This  day,  in  the  aitemoon,  was  read,  your 
majesty*s  letters  of  direction  touching  Peachiun; 
which,  because  it  concemeth  properly  the  doty 
of  my  place,  I  thought  it  fit  for  ihe  to  give  your 
majesty  both  a  Speedy  and  private  account 
thereof;  that  your  majesty,  knowing  things 
clearly  how  they  pass,  inay  have  the  true  fruit  of 
your  own  wisdom  and  clear-seeing  judgment  in 
governing  the  business. 

First,  for  the  regularity  which  your  majesty  (as 
a  master  in  business  of  estate)  doth  prudently  pre- 
scribe in  examining,  and  taking  examinations,  I 
subscribe  to  it ;  only  I  will  say  for  myself,  that  I 
was  not  at  this  time  the  principal  examiner. 
'  For  the  course  -your  majesty  directeth  and 
commandeth,  for  the  feeling  of  the  judges  of  the 
King^s  Bench,  their  several  opinions  bjr  distri- 
buting ourselves  and  enjoining  secrecy,  we  did 
first  find  an  encounter  in  the  opinion  of  my  Lord 
Coke ;  who  seemed  to  affirm,  that  such  particu- 
lar and  (as  he  called  it)  auricular  taking  of  opi- 
nions, was  not  according  to  the  custom  of  this 
realm;  and  seemed  to  divine  that  his  brethieo 
would  never  do  it.  But  when  I  replied,  that  it 
was  our  duty  to  pursue  your  majesty's  directions; 
and  it  were  not  amiss /or  his  lordship  to  leave  his 
brethren  to  their  own  answers,  it  was  so  con- 
cluded; and  his  lordship  did  desire,  that  I  might 
confer  with  himself;  and  Mr.  Serjeant  ^Montagoe 
was  named  .to  speak  .with  Justice  Crooke;  Mr. 
Serjeant  Crew  with  Justice  Houghton ;  and  Mr. 
Solicitor  with  Justice  Bodderidge.  This  done,  I 
took  my  fellows  aside,  and  advised  that  they 
should  presently  speak  with  the  three  judges, 
before  I  could  speak  with  my  l^ord  Coke  for 
doubt  of  infusion ;  and  that  they  should  not  in 
any  case  make  any  doubt  to  the  judges,  as  if  they 
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mistrasted,  they  would  not  delirer,  any  opihion 
apart,  but  speak  leBolutely  to  them,  and  only 
make  their  coming  to  be,  to  know  what  time  they 
woald  appoint  to  be  attended  with  the  papers. 
This  sorted  not  amiss ;  for  Mr.  Solicitor  cajhe  to 
me  this  evening  and  related  to  me,  that  he  had 
found  Judge  Dodderidge  very  ready  to  gire  opinion 
in  secret ;  and  fell  upon  the  same  reason,  which 
upon  your  majesty*s  first  letter  I  had  used  to  my 
Lord  Coke  at  the  council  table ;  which  was,  that 
eveiy  judge  was  bound  expressly  by  his  oath  to 
give  your  majesty  counsel  when  he  was  called ; 
and  whether  he  should^ do  it  jointly  or  severally, 
that  rested  in  your  majesty's  good  pleasure,  as 
you  would  require  it.  And  though  the  ordinary 
course  was  to  assemble  them,  yet  there  might 
intervene  cases,  wherein  the  o^er  course  was 
more  convenient.  The  like  answer  made  Jus- 
tice  Crook.  Justice  Houghton,  who  is  a  soft 
man»'  seemed  desirous  first  to  confer;  alleging, 
tiiat  the  other  three  judges  had' all  served  the 
crown  before  &ey  were  judges,  but  that  he  had 
not  been  much  acquainted  with  business  of  this 
nature. 

'  We  purpose,  therefore,  forthwith,  they  shall  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  papers ;  and  that  if  that 
could  be  done,  as  suddenly  as  this  was,  I  should 
make  small  doubt  of.  their  opini6n8 ;  and  how- 
soever,  I  hope,  force  of  law  and  precedent,  will 
bind  them  to  the  truth :  neither  am  I  wholly  out 
of  hope,  that  my  Lord  Coke  himself,  when  I 
have  in  some  dark  manner  put  him  in  doubt  that 
be  shall  be  left  alone,  will  not  continue  singular; 

For  Owen ;  I  know  not  the  reason,  why  there 
should  have  been  no  mention  made  thereof  in  the 
last  advertisement:  for  I  must  say  for  myself, 
that  I  have  lost  no  moment  of  time  in  it,  as  my 
Lord  of  Canterbury  can  bear  me  witness.  For 
having  received  from  my  lord  an  additional  of 
great  importance ;  which  was,  that  Owen  of  his 
own  accord,  after  examination,  should  compare  the 
case  of  your  majesty  (if  you  were  excommunicated) 
to  the  case  of  a  prisoner  condemned  at  the  bar ; 
which  additional  was  subscribed  by  one  witness ; 
but  yet  I  perceived  it  was  spoken  aloud,  and  in 
the  hearing  of  others,  I  presently  sent  down  a  copy 
thereof,  which  is  now  come  up,  attested  with  the 
hands  of  three  more,  lest  there  should  have  been 
any  scruple  of  <«  singularis  testis ;''  so  as,  for  this 
case,  I  may  say  "  omnia  parata ;"  and  we  expect 
but  a  direction'  from  your  majesty,  for  the  ac- 
quainting the  judges  severally ;  or  the  four  judges 
of  the  King's  Bench,  as  your  majesty  shall  think 
good. 

I  forget  not,  nor  forslow  not  your  mAjesly's 
commandment  touching  recusants;  of  which, 
when  it  is  ripe,  I  will  give  your  majesty  a  true 
account,  and  what  is  possible  to  be  done,  and 
where  the  impediment  is.  Mr.  Secretary  bringeth 
^*bonum  voluntatem,"  but  he  is  not  versed  much 
in  these  things ;  and  sometimes  argeth  the  eonoltt- 

Vol.  m. 


sion  without  the  premises,  and  by  haste  hindereth. 
It  is  my  lord  treasurer  and  the  exchequer  must  help 
it,  if  it  be  holpen.  I  have  heard  more  ways  than 
one,  of  an  offer  of  30,000Z.  per  annum,  for  farm- 
ing the  penalties  of  recfusants,  not  including  any 
offence,  capital  or  of  premunire ;  wherein  I  will 
presume  to  ^ay,  that  my  poor  endeavours,  since  I 
was  by  your  great  and  sole  grace  your  attorney, 
have  been  no  small  spurs  to  make  them  feel  your 
laws,  and  seek  this  redemption ;  wherein  I  must 
also  say,  my  Lord  Coke  hath  done  his  part :  and 
I  do  assure  your  majesty  I  know  it,  somewhat 
inwardly  and  grbundedly,  that  by  the  courses  wov 
have  taken,  they  coilform  daily  and  in  great  nam-  ^ 
hers ;  and  I  would  to  God,  it  were  as  well  a  con- 
version as  a  conformity ;  but  if  it  should  die. by 
dispensation  or  dissimulation,  then  I  fear,  that 
whereas  your  majesty  hath  now  so  many  ill  sub* 
jects  poor  and  detected,  yon  shall  then  have  them 
rich  and  dissembled.  And,  therefore,  I  hold  this 
offer  very  considerable,>of  so  great  an  increase' of 
revenue ;  if  it  can  pass  the  fiery  trial  of  religion 
and  honour,  which  I  wish  all  projects  may  pass. 
Hius,  inasmuch  as  I  have  made  to  your  majesty 
somewhat  a  naked  and  particular  account  of  busi- 
ness, I  hope  your  majesty  will  use  it  accordingly. 
God  preserve  youir  majesty. 

Your  majesty^s  most  humble  and    < 
devoted  subject  and  servant. 


A  LETTER  HEPORTING  THE  6TATE  OF  MY  LORD 
CHANCEtLOR'S  HEALTH.  JAN.  90, 1014. 

t 

It  BlAY  PLEASE  VOUR  EXCELLENT  MAJESTT, 

Because  I  kpow  your  majesty  would  be  glad  to 
hear  how  it  is  with  my  lord  chancellor ;  and  that 
U  pleased  him  out  of  his  ancient  and  great  love  to 
me,  which  many  times  in  sickness  appearetl^  most, 
to  admit  me  to  a  great  deal  of  speech  with  him 
this  afternoon.  Which,  during  these  tliree  days,  he 
hath  scarcely  done  to  any ;  I  thought  it  might  be 
pleasing  to  your  niajesty  to  certify  you  how  I 
found  him.  I  found  him  in  bed,  but  liis  spirits 
fresh  and  good,  speaking  stoutly,  and  without 
being  spent  or  weary,  and  both  willing  and  begin- 
ning of  himself  to  speak,  but  wholly  of  your 
majesty's  business.  Wherein  I  cannot  forget  to 
relate  tiiis  particular,  that  be  wished  that  his  sen- 
tencing of  the  L  S.  at  the  day  appointed,  might 
be  his  last  work,  to  conclude  his  services,  and 
express  his  affection  towards  your  majesty.  I 
told  him  I  knew  your  majesty  would  be  very  de* 
sirous  of  his  presence  that  day,  so  it  might  be 
without  prejudice,  but  otherwise  your  majesty 
esteemed  a  servant  more  than  a  service,  especially 
such  a  servant  Not  to  trouble  your  maje&ty, 
though  good  spirits  in  sickness  be  ipicertain  calen- 
dars, yet  I  have  very  good  comfort  of  him,  and  I 
hope  by  that  dayi  etc. 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE  KTNO,  GIVING  HIM  AN  AC 
COUNT  OF  1>EACHAM*S  BUSINB88»  AND  SOME 
OTBBK0,  JAN.  81, 1014. 

It  MA7  PUBA8I  TOUB  ■ZCBUJENT  MaJBSTT,  . 

I  leceiTed'this  morningr,  by  Mr.  Murmy,  a  mes- 
sage from  yonr  majesty  of  som^  wanant  and  con- 
fidence, that  I  shoald  adrenise  your  Baajesty  of 
your  bcudness,  Wherein  I  had  parU  therein,  I 
am  first  humbly  to  thank  yeur  majesty  for  your 
geod  acceptation  of  my  endeavours  an|i  senrice ; 
which  I  am  not  able  to  furnish  with  any  olher 
quality  save  faith  and  diligence. 

For  Peacham's  case,  I  h^ve,  since  my  lasV  let- 
ter, been  with  my  Lord  Coke  twice ;  once  before 
Mr.  Secretary's  going  down  to  your  majesty,  and 
once  since,  which  was  yesterday  $  at  the  former 
ef  which  times  I  delivered  him  Peacham's  papers, 
apd  at  this  latter,  the  precedent^  which  I  had  with 
eare  gathered  and  selected ;  for  these  degrees  and 
.order  the  business  required* 

At  the  former  I  tqld  him  that  he  knew  my 
errand,  which  stood  upon  two  points;  the  one,  to 
inform  hith'the  particular  case  of  Peacham's  trea- 
sons, (  ibr  I  never  give  it  other  word  to  him,)  the 
other  to  receive  his  opinion  to  myself,  and  in 
secret,  according  to  my  commission  from  your 
majesty. 

At  the  former  time,  he  fell  upon  the  same  alle- 
gation which  he  had  begun  at  the  council  table ; 
that  judges  were  not  to  give  opinion  by  fractions, 
but  entirely,  according  to  the  vote  whereupon  they 
should  settle  upon  conference ;  and  that  this  auri- 
cular taking  of  opinions,  single  and  apart,  was 
new  and  dangerous;  and  other  words  more  vehe- 
ment than  I  repeat. 

I  replied  In  civil  and  plain  tenns,  that  I  wished 
his  lordship,  in  my  love  to  him,  to  think  better  of 
it ;  for  that  this,  that  his  lordship  was  pleased  to 
^ut  into  great  words,  seemed  to  me  and  my  fel- 
lows, when  we  spake  ol  it  amongst  ourselves,  a 
reasonable  and  familiar  matter,  for  a  king  to  con- 
sult with  his  judges,  either  assembled  or  selected, 
or  one  by  one ;  and  then  to  give  him  a  little  out- 
let, to  save  his  first  opinion,  (wherewith  he  is 
most  commonly  in*  love^)  I,  added  that  judges 
sometimes  might  make  a  suit  to  be  spared  for  their 
opinion  till  they  had  spoken  with  their  brethren ; 
but  if  the  king,  upon  his  own  princely  judgment, 
for  reason  of  estate,  should  think  fit  to  have  it 
otherwise,  and  should  so  demand  it,  there  was  no 
declining ;  nay,  that  it  touched  upon  a  violation 
of  their  oath,  which  was,  to  counsel  the  king 
without  distinction,  whether  it  were  jointly  or 
severally.  Thereupon,  I  put  him  the  case- of  the 
privy  council,  as  if  yDur  majesty  should  be  pleased 
to  command  any  of  them  to  deliver  their  opinion 
apart  and  in  private;  whether  it  were  a  good 
answer  to  deny  i^  otherwise  than  if  it  were  pro- 
'  pounded  at  the  table.  To  this  he  said,  that  the 
eases  were  not  alike,  because  this  conoemed  life. 


To  which  I  replied,  that  questioDS  of  estate  migkt 
concern  thousands  of  lives;  and  many  things 
more  precious  than  the  life  of  a  particular ;  n 
war  and  peacSy  and  the  like. 

To  conclude,  his  lordship,  « tanqnam  exitsm 
qujBBrens,"  desired  me  for  the  time  to  leave  with 
him  the  papers,  withont  pressing  him  to  conaaDt 
to  deliver  a^  private  opinion  till  he  had  perused 
them.  I  said  I  would ;  and  the  more  willinglj, 
becausbl  thought  his  lordship,  upon  dueconsiden- 
tion  of  the  papers,  would  find  the  case  to  be  so 
elear  a  case  of  treason,  as  he  would  make  no  diffi- 
culty  to  deliver  his  opinion  in  private;  and  so  I 
was  persuaded  of  the  rest  of  the  judges  of  the 
King's  Bench ;  who,  likewise,  as  I  partly  under- 
stood, made  no  scruple  to  deliver  their  opinion  io 
private.  Whereupon,  he  said,  (which  J  noted 
well,)  that  his^  brethren  were  wise  men,  and  that 
they  might  qiake  a  show  as  if  they  would  give 
an  opinion  as  was  required,  hut  the  end  would  be, 
that,  it  would  come  to  this,  they  wojuld  say  th^ 
doubtsd  of  it,  and  so  pray  advice  with  the  rest 
But  to  this  I  answered,  that  I  was  sorry  to  hear 
him  say  so  much,  lest,  if  it  came  so  to  pass,  some 
that  loved  him  not  might  make  a  construction  that 
that  which  he  had  foretold  he  had  wrought.  Thus 
your  mi^esty  sees  that,  as  Solomon  saith, «« gressus 
nolentis  tanquam  in  sepi  spinarum,"  it  catcbeth 
u^on  eveiy  thing. 

The  latter  meeting  is  yet  of  m<Nre  importance; 
for,  then,  coming  armed  with  divers  precedents,  I 
thought  to  set  in  with  the  best  strength  I  could, 
and  said,  that  before  I  descended  to  the  record,  I 
would  break  the  case  to  him  thus:  that  it  was  troe 
we  were  to  proceed  upon  the  ancient  statute  of 
King  Edwaid  the  Third,  because  other  temporary 
statutes  were  gone,  and  therefore  it  must  be  said 
in  the  indictment,  «  imaginstus  est,  et  compassa- 
vit,  mortem  et  finalem  destructionem  dominiregis." 
Then  must  the  particular  treasons  follow  in  this 
manner,  viz. :  <*  Etquod,  ad  perimplendum  nefan- 
dum  propositum  suum,  composuit,  et  conscripsit, 
quondam  deteatabilem,  et  venenosum  libellum, 
sive  scriptum,  in  quo  inter  alia  proditoria  contine- 
tar,*'  etc.  And  then  the  principal  passages  of 
treason,  taken  forth  of  the  papers,  are  to  be  en- 
tered <«  in  hsBO  verba;?  and  with  a  condusion  in 
the  end,  <'  ad  intentionem,  quod  ligeus  populus, 
et  veri  subditi  domini  rsgis,  oordialem  suum  amo- 
rem,a  domino  rege  retraherentetipsum  dominam 
regem  lelinquerent,  etguerram,  et  insurrectionem, 
contra  eum,  levarent,  et  £acerent,"  etc.  I  have  in 
this  former  followed  the  ancient  style  of  the  in- 
dictments for  brevity^s  sake,  though,  when  we 
come  to  tiie  business  itself,  we  shall  enlarge  it 
according  to  the  use  of  the  later  times.  This  I 
represented  to  him,  (being  a  thing  he  is  well  ac- 
quainted with,)  that  he  might  perceive  the  platibnn 
of  that  was  intended,  without  any  mistaking  or 
obsourity.  But  then  I  fell  to  the  matter  itself  to 
lock  him  in  as  much  as  I  could,  viz*; 
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'  Tliat  there  be  four  mewns  or  nannersy  wheie- 
by  the  death  of  the  lung  is  compassed  and  ima- 
^ned. 

The  first,  by  some  particalar  fact  or  plot 

The  second,  by  disabling  his  title ;  as  by  af* 
firming  Uiat  he  is  not  lawful  king;  or  that  another 
ought  to  be  king ;  or  that  he  is  a  usurper,  or  a 
bastard,  or  the  like. 

The  third,  by  subjecting  his  title  to  the  pope ; 
and  thereby  making  him  of  an  absolute  Idng  a 
conditional  king. 

The  fourth,  by  disabling  his  regiment,  and 
making  him  appear  to  be  incapable,  or  indign  to 
reign. 

These  things  I  relate  to  your  majesty,  in  sum, 
as  is  fit;  which  when  I  opened  to  my  lord  I  did 
insist  a  little  more  upon,  with  more  efficacy  and 
edge,  and  authority  of  law  and  record  than  I  can 
now  express. 

Then  I  placed  Peacham's  treason  within  the 
last  division,  agreeable  to  divers  precedents, 
whereof  I  had  the  records  ready ;  and  concluded, 
that  your  mi^esty's  safety,  and  life,  and  authori- 
ty, was  thus  by  law  ensconsed  and  quartered; 
and  that  it  was  in  vain  to  fortify  on  three  of  the 
sides,  and  so  leave  you  open  on  the  fourth. 

It  is  true  he  heard  me  in  a  grave  fashion,  more 
than  accustomed,  akid  took  a  pen  and  took  notes 
of  my  divisions;  and  when  he  read  the  prece- 
dents and  records,  would  say,  this  you  mean 
falleth  within  your  first  or  your  second  division. 
In  the  end,  I  expressly  demanded  his  opinion,  as 
that  whereto  both  he  and  I  was  enjoined.  But 
he  desired  me  to  leave  the  precedents  with  him, 
that  he  might  advise  upon  tiiem.  I  told  him,  the 
rest  of  my  fellows  would  despatch  their  part,' and 
I  should  be  behind  with,  mine ;  which,  I  per- 
suaded myself,  your  majesty  would  impute  rather 
to  his  backwardness  than  my  negligence.'  He 
said,  as  soon  as  I  should  understand  t))at  the  rest 
were  ready,  he  would  not  be  long  after  with  his 
opinion. 

For  I.  S.,  your  majesty  khoweth  the  day  draw- 
eth  on ;  apd  my  lord  chancellor's  recovery,  the 
season  and  his  age  promising  not  to  be  too  hasty. 
I  spake  with  him  on  Sunday,  at  what  time  I 
Ibmid  him  in  bed,  but  his  spirits  strong,  and  not 
spent  or  wearied ;  and  spake  wholly  of  your  busi- 
ness leading  me  from*  one  matter  to  anoiher. 
And  wished,  and  seemed  to  hope,  that  he  might 
attend  the  day  for  L  S,,  and  it  were  (as  he  said) 
to  be  his  last  work,  to  conclude  his  services  and 
express  his  affection  towards  your  majesty.  I 
presumed  to  say  to  him,  that  I  knew  your  majes^ 
would  be  exceeding  desirous,  of  his  being  present 
that  day,  so  as  that  it  might  be  without  prejudice 
to  his  continuance;  but  that  otherwise  your  ma- 
-  jesty  esteemed  a  servant  more  than  a  service ; 
.efepeoially  such  a  servant.  Siirely,  in  mine  opi- 
nion, your  majesty  wsfe- better  piit  off  the  day  than 
want  his  presence,  considering  the  cause  of  the 


putting  off  is  so  notorious;  and  then  fhe  capital 
and  the  criminal  may  come  together  the  next 
term. 

I  have  not  beoa  unprofitable  in  helping  fb  dis- 
cover and  examine  within^hese  few  days  a  late 
patent,  by  surreption  obtained  from  your  miajesty, 
of  the  grea^t  forest  in  England,  worth  30,000/., 
under  colour  of  a  defective  titie,  for  a  .matter  of 
400/.  The  person  must  be  named,  because  the 
patent  must  be  questioned.  It  is  a  great  person, 
my  Lord  of  Shrewsbuiy ;  or. rather  (as  I  tiiink) 
a  greater  than  he,  which  is  mj  Lady  of  Shrews- 
bury. But  I  humbly  pray  your  majesty,  to  know 
this  first  from  my  lord  treasurer;  who,  me- 
thinks,  groweth  even  studious  in  your  business. 
God  preserve  your  majesty.  Your  majesty's 
most  humble  and  devoted  subject  and  seirvant. 
The  rather  in  regard  of  Mr.  Munay 's  absence, 
I  humbly  pray  your  msgeaty  to  have  a-littie 
>    regard  to  this  letter. 


X^ 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KING  TOUCHING  MY  LORD 
CHANCELLOR'S  AMENDMENT,  AND  THE  PUT- 
TING OFF  L  8.  BIS  CAUSE.    FEBRUARY  7, 1614. 

It  hat  pl£4SI  your  exokllimt  Mj^ebtv  : 

My  lord  chancelloir  seat  for  me,  to  speak 
with  me,  this  morning,  about  eight  of  the  clock. 
I  peifeive  he  hath  new  tirat  stgnum  sanitatis,  as 
to  jfeel  better  his  former  weakness.  For  it  is  true, 
I  did  a  littie  nvistrust  that  it  was  but  a  boutade  of 
desire  and  good  spirit,  when  he  promised  himself 
strength  for  Friday,  though  J  was  won  and  car- 
ried with  it.  But  now  I  find  him  well  inclined, 
to  use  (should  I  say)  your  liberty,  or  rather  your 
interdict,  signified  by  Mr.  Secretary  from  your 
majesty.  His  lordship  showed  me  also  your 
own  letter,  whereof  he  had  told  mie  before,  but 
had  not  showed  it  me.  What  shall  I  say]  I  do 
much  admire  your  goodness  for  writing  such  a 
letter  at  such  a  time. 

He  had  sent  also  to  my  lord  treasurer,  to  de- 
sire him  to  come  to  him  about  that  time.  His 
lordship  came ;  and,  not  to  trouble  your  majesty 
with  circumstances,  both  their  lordships  con- 
cluded, myself  present,  and  concurring,  that  it 
could  be  no  prejudice  to  your  majesty's  service 
to  put  off  the  day  for  I.  S.  till  Uie  next  term. 
The  rather  because  there  are  seven  of  your  privy 
council,  which  are  at  least  numerous,  and  part 
of  the  court  which  are  by  infirmity  like  to  be  ab- 
sent; that  is,  my  lord  chancellor,  my  lord  ad- 
miral, my  Lord  I  of  Shrewsbury,  my  Lord  of 
Exeter,  my  Lord  Zouch,  my  Lord  Stanhope,  and 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy :  wherefore  they 
agreed  to  hold  a  council  to-morrow  in  the  aftar- 
noon  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  true,  that  I  was  always  pf  opinion,  that  it 
was  no  time  lost;  and  I  do  think  so  the  rather 
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because  I  could  be  content  that  the  matter  of 
Peacham  were  first  settled  and  put  to  a  point. 
For  there  be,  perchance,  that  would  make  the  ex- 
ample upon  I.  S.  to  stand  for  all.  For  Peacham, 
I  expect  some  account  from  my  fellows  this  day. 
If  it  should  fall  out  otherwise,  then  I  hope  it  may 
not  be  left  so.  Your  majesty,  in  your  last  letter, 
very  wisely,  put  in  a  dlsjunctiye  that  the  Judges 
should  deliver  an  opinion  privately,  either  to  my 
lord  chancellor  or  to  tmrselves,  distributed ;  his 
sickness,  made  the  latter  way  to  be  taken :  bat 
the  other  may  be  reserved,  with  some  accommo^ 
dating,  when  we  see  the  success  of  the  former. 

I  am  appointed,  this  day,  to  attend  my  lord 
treasurer  for  a  proposition  of  raising  -profit  and 
revenue,  by  enfranchising  copy-holders.  I  am 
right  glad  to  see  the  patrimonial  part  of  your 
revenue  well  looked  into,  as  well  as  the  fiscal. 
And  I  hope  it  will  so  be,  in  other  parts  as  well 
as  this.    God  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  devoted 
subject  and  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO  OF  ACCOUNT  OF  OWEN'S 
CAUSE,  ETC.    11  FEBRUARY,  1614. 

It  may  PLVABB  YOVR  CXCBLLClfT.MArCSTT, 

Myself,  with  the  rest  of  your  counsel  leahtfed, 
eonferred  with  my  Lord  Coke  and  the  rest  of 
the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  only,  being  met. 
at  my  lord's  chamber,  concerning  the  business 
of  Owen.  For  although  it  be  true  that  your  ma- 
jesty in  your  letter  did  mention,  that  the  same 
course  might  be  held  in  the  taking  of  opinions 
apart,  in  this  which  was  prescribed  and  used  in 
Peacham's  cause ;  yet  both  my  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil and  we,  amongst  ourselves,  holding  it,  in  a 
case  so  dear,  not  needful ;  but  rather  that-  it 
would  import  a  diffidence  in  us,  and  deprive  us 
of  the  means  to  debate  it  with  the  judges  (if  cause 
were)  more  strongly,  (whicfh  is  somewhat,)  we 
thought  best  rather  to  use  this  form. 

The  judges  desired  us  to  leave  the  examina- 
tions and  papers  with  them,  for  some  little  time, 
to  consider  (which  is  a  thing  they  use;)  but  I 
conceive  there  will  be  no  manner  of  question  made 
of  it.  My  lord  chief  justice,  to  show  forward- 
ness, (as  I  interpret  it,)  showed  us  passages  of 
Suarez  and  others,  thereby  to  prove,  that  though 
your  majesty  stood  not  excommunicated  by  par- 
ticular sentence,  yet  by  the  general  bulls  of  Ccena 
Domini,  and  others,  you  were  upon  the  matter 
excommunicated;  and  therefore  that  the  treason 
was,  as  De  pn^senti.  But  I  that  foresee,  that  if 
that  course  snould  foe  held,  when  it  cometh  to  a 
public  day,  to  disseminate  to  the  vulgar  an  opi- 
nion that  your  majesty's  case  is  all  one  as  if  you 
were  de  f^cto  particularly  and  expressly  excommur 
ntcated,  it  would  but  increase  the  danger  of  your 
person  with  those  tiiat  are  desperate  Papists ;  and 


that  it  is  heedless ;  I  commended  my  lord's  dOi- 
genoe,  but  withal  put  it  l>y ;  and  fell  upon  the 
other  course,  (which  is  the  true  way ;)  that  is,  that 
whosoever  shall  aflSrm,  in  diem,  or  sub-condi- 
tione,  that  your  majesty  may  be  destroyed,  is  a 
traitor  de  praesenti ;  for  that  he  maketh  yon  but 
tenant  for  life  at  the  will  of  another.  And  I  put 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  case,  who  said,  that 
if  the  king  caused  him  to  be  arrested  of  treason, 
he  would  stab  him ;  and  the  case  of  the  impos- 
tress,  Elizabeth  Barton,  that  said,  that  if  King 
Henry  the  Eighth  took  not  his  wife  again,  Katha- 
rine Dowager,  he  should  be  no  longer  king;  and 
the  like. 

It  may  be  these  particulars  are  not  worth  the 
rel&ting.  But,  because  I  find  nothing  in  the 
world,  so  important  to  your  service  as  to  have 
you  thoroughly  informed,  (the  ability  of  your  direc- 
tion considered;)  it  maketh  me  thus  to  do ;  moat 
humbly  praying  your  majesty  to  admonish  me,  if 
I  be  over  troublesome. 

For  Peacham,  the  rest^f  my  fellows  are  ready 
to  make  their  report  to  your  majesty,  at  such  time, 
and  in  such  manner,  as  your  majesty  shall  require 
it.  Myself  yesterday,  took  my  Lord  Coke  aside, 
after  the  rest  were  gone,  and  told  him  all  the  rest 
were  ready,  and  I  was  now  to  require  his  lord- 
ship's opinion,  according  to  my  commission.  He 
said,  I  should  have  it;  and  repeated  that,  twice 
or  thrice,  as  thinking  he  had  gone  too  far,  in  that 
kind  of  negative  (to  deliver  any  opinion  apart) 
before;  and  said  he  would  tell  it  me  within  a 
short  time,  though  he  were  not  at  that  instant 
ready.  I  have  tossed  this  business,  in  omnes 
partes,  whereof  I  will  give  your'  majesty  know- 
ledge, when  time  serveth.  God  preserve  your 
majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  devoted 
subject  and  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KINO,  REPORTING  THE  DAT 
OF  HEARING  OF  I.  8.  HIS  CAUSE,  IN  THE  STAR 
CHAMBER.    90  APRIL,  ]«5. 

It  BfAV  PLBASI  TOUR  EXCBLLEIfT  MaJESTT, 

I.  S.'s  day  is  past,  and  well  past.  I  hold  it  to 
be  Janus  bifrons ;  it  hath  a  good  aspect  to  that 
which  is  past,  and  to  the  future;  aiid  doth  both 
satisfy  and  prepare.  All  did  well:  My  lord 
chief  justice  delivered  the  law  for  the  benevo- 
lence, strongly ;  I  would  he  had  done  it  timely. 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  spake  finely, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  late  lord  privy 
seal :  not  all  out  so  sharply,  but'  as  elegantly. 
Sir  Thomas  Lake  (who  is  also  new  in  that  court) 
did  very  well,  ferofliarly  and  cpunsellor-like.  My 
Lord  of  Pembroke  (who  is  likewise  a  stranger 
there)  did  extraordinary  well,  and  became  him- 
self well,  and  had  an  evident  applause.  I  meant 
well  also;  and  because  my  information  was  the 
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ground,  haying  spoken  out  of  a  few  heads  which 
I  had  gathered;  (for  I  seldom  do  more)  I  set 
down,  as  soon  as  I  oame  home,  eorsorily,  a  frame 
of  that  I  had  said;  though  I  persua4e  myself  I 
apake  it  with  more  life.  I  hare  sent  it  to  Mr. 
Murray,  sealed;  if  your  majesty  hdre  so  much 
idle  time  to  look  upon  it,  it  may  give  some  light 
of  the  day*s  work :  but  I  most  humbly  pray  your 
majesty  to  pard6ki  the  errors.    God  preserve  you 


ever* 


Your  majesty'^  most  humble  subject, 
and  doToted  serrant* 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KING,  CONCERNING  TH^  NEW 
COMPANY.    AUGUST  19,  1615. 

It  mat  pleasitour  most  ixcbLlemt  Majistt, 

Yoar  majesty  shall  shortly  receiye  the  bill,  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  New  Company ;  together 
with  a  1)111,  for  the  privy  seal,  being  a  dependency 
thereof.  For  this  morning  I  subscribed  and 
docketed  tbem  both.  I  think  it,  therefore,  now 
time,  to  represent  to  your  majesty's  high  wisdom 
that  which  I  conceive,  and  have  had  long  in  mind, 
concerning  your  majesty's  service  and  honourable 
profit  in  this  business. 

This  project,  which,  hath  proceeded  from  a 
worthy  service  of  the  1(^  treasurer,  I  have 
from  the  beginning  constantly  affected;  as  may 
well  appear  by  my  sundry  labours  from  time  to 
time  in  the  same.  For  I  hold  it  a  worthy  character 
of  your  majesty- s  reign  and  times ;  insomuch,  as 
though  your  majesty  might  have  at  this  time  (as 
is  spoken)  a  great  annual  benefit  for  the  quitting 
of  it,  yet,  I  shall  never  be  the  man  that  should 
wi&h  your  majesty  to  deprive  yourself  of  that 
beatitude ;  <«  Beatius  est  dare,  qu&m  accipere,'' 
in  this  cause;  but  to  sacrifice  your  profit  (though, 
aa  your  majesty's  state  is,  it  be  precipus  to  you) 
to  80  great  a  good  of  your  kingdom :  although 
tliis  project  is  not  without  a  profit,  immediate  unto 
you,  by  the  incr^ajering  of  customs  upon  the  mate^ 
rials  of  days. 

But  here  is  the  case.  The  New  Company,  by 
thia  patent  and  privy  seal,  are  to  have  two  things 
wholly  diverse  from  the  first  intention ;  or  rather, 
ex  diametro,  opposite  unto  the  same;  which, 
nevertheless,  the  most  of  necessity  have,  or  else 
the  work  is  overthrown.  So  as  I  may  call  them, 
mala  neoessaria,  but  yet  withal  tempo^rary.  For 
as  men  make  war  to  have  peace,  so  these  mer- 
chants must  have  license  for  whites,  to  the  end  to 
banish  whites ;  and  they  must  have  license  to  use 
tcyntours,  to  the  end  to  banish  teyntours. 

This  is  therefore  that  I  say ;  your  majesty  upon 
these  two  points  may  justly,  and  with  honour, 
and  with  preservadon  of  your  first  intention  in- 
violate, demand  profit  in  the  interim,  as  long  as 
these  unnatural  points  contmue,  and  then  to  cease. 
For  your  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  observe  they 


are  to  have  all  the  Old  Company's  profit,  by  the 
trade  of  whites;  they  are  again  to  have  upon  the 
proportion  of  clothes,  which  they  shall  vend  dyed 
and  dressed,  the  Fleming's  profit  upon  the  teyn- 
tour.  Now  then  as  I  say,  as  it  had  been  too  good 
husbandry  for  a  king  to  have  taken  profit  of  them 
if  the  project  could  have  been  effected  atonce,  (as 
was  voiced ;)  so  on  the  other  side  it  might  be, 
perchance>  too  little  husbandry  and  profidence  to 
t^e  nothing  of  them,  for  that  which  is  merely 
lucrative  to  them,  in  the  mean  time.  Nay,  I  say 
further,  this  will  greatly  conduce  and  be  a  kind 
of  security  to  the  end  desired.  For  I  always 
feared,  and  do  yet  fear,  that  when  men,  by  condi- 
tion merehants,  though  never  so  honest,  have 
gotten  into  their  hands  the  trades  of  whites,  and 
the  dispensation  of  teyntour,  wherein  they  shall 
reap  profit  for  that  which  they  never  sdwed ;  but 
have  gotten  themselves  certainties,  in  respect  of 
the  state's  hopes ;  they  are  like  enough  to  sleep 
upon  this,  as  upon  a  pillow,  and  to  make  no  haste 
to  go  on  with  the  r6st.  And  though  it  may  be  said 
that  that  is  a  thing  will  easily  appear  to  the  state, 
yet  (no  doubt)  means  maybe  devised  and  found 
to  draw  the  business  in  length.  So  that  I  con> 
elude  that  if  your  majesty  take  a  profit  of  them, 
in  the  interim,  (considering  you  refuse  profit  from 
the  Old  Company,)  it  will  be  both  spur  and  bridle 
to  them  to  inake  tfiem  pace  aright  to  your  ma* 
jesty's  end. 

This,  in  all  humbleness,  according  to  my  avow- 
ed care  and  fidelity,  beii^  no  man's  man  but 
your  majesty's,  I  present,  leave,  and  submit  to 
your  majesty's  better  judgment;  and  I  could 
wish  your  majesty  would  speak  with  Sir  Thomas 
Lake  in  it;  who,  besides  his  good  habit  which 
he  hath  in  business,  beareth  (methinks)  an  indif- 
ferent hand  in  this  particular ;  and  (if  it  please 
your  majesty)  it  may  proceed  as  from  yourself, 
and  not  as  a  motion  or  observation  of  mine 

Your  majesty  need  not  in  this  to  be  straitened 
in  time,  as  if  this  roust  be  4cmanded  or  treated, 
before  you  sign  their  bill ;  for  I,  foreseeing  this, 
and  foreseeing  that  many  things  might  fall  out 
which  I  could  not  foresee,  have  handled  it  so,  as 
with  their  good  contentment  there  Is  a  power  of 
revocation  inserted  into  their  patent.  And  so, 
commending  your  majesty  to  God's  blessed  and 
precious  custody,  I  rest 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  devoted 
subject  and  servant. 


A  LITTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE^  YILLIBRS,  TOtJGHmo 
ROPto'0  PLACE.    JANUARY  SS»  161ft. 

Sir, 

Sending  to  the  king  upon  occasion,  I  would 
not  fail  to  salute  you  by  my  letter;  which,  that 
it  may  be  more  than  .two  lines,  I  add  this  for 
news;  that  as  I  was  sitting  by  my  lord  chief 
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JQfttiee  upon  the  oMnmiamon  for  tha  indioting  of 
the  great  person,  one  of  the  judges  asked  him 
whether  Roper  were  deadt  He  saith,  he  for  his 
part  knew  not;  another  of  the  jadges  answered, 
It  should  concern  you,  my  lerd,  to  know  it 
Whereupon  he  tamed  bis  speech  to  me,  and  said, 
No,  Mr.  Attorney,  I  wiU  not  wrestle  now  in  my 
latter  times.  My  lord,  (said  I,)  you  speak  like  a 
wise  man.  Well,  (saitiihe,)  they  haye  h^d  no 
luck  with  it  that  have  Kad  it.  I  said  again, 
•(  Those  days  he  past.^^  Here  yon  hare  the  diUr 
logue  to  make  you  merry,  but  itt  sadness  I  was 
glad  to  pereeiTe  he  meant  not  to  contest.  I  can 
but  honour  and  lo^e  you,  and  rest 

Your  assured  friend  and  serrant. 


A  LBTTBft  TO  THE  KIKG,  ADVI8TNO  HOW  TO 
BRfiAK  OFF  'Wrrii  THE  NEW  OOMFANT.  FEB- 
BUARY  3,  1018. 

I 

It  mat  plbasc  tour  cxoiilsnt  Majesty, 

I  spake  yestemigbt  bag  with  my  Loid  Coke; 
and  for  the  (^Rege  Jnoonsulto,"  I  conceire  by 
him  it  will  be  «*an  ampHik  deliberandum 
censeo,"  (as  I  thought  at  first,)  so  as  for  the 
present  your  majesty  shall  not  need  to  renew  your 
commandment  of  stay.  I  spake  with  him  also 
about  some  propositions  concerning  your  majes- 
ty's casual  reyenue,  wherein  I  found  him  to  con- 
sent with  me  fully;  assuming,  noYertheless,  that 
he  had  thought  of  them  before;  but  it  is  one 
thing  to  have  the  vapour  of  a  thought ;  another  to 
digest  business  aright  He,  on  his  part,  imparted 
to  me  diven  things  of  great  weight  concerning 
the  reparation  of  your  majesty's  means  and' 
finances,  which  I  heard  gladly ;  insomuch  as  he 
perceiving  Ae  same,  I  think,  was  the  readier  to 
open  himself  to  me  in  one  eireamstanoe,  which 
he  did  much  inculcate.  I  concur  fineely  with 
him  that  they  are  to  be  held  secret;  for  I  never 
saw  but  that  business  is  like  a  child  which  is 
framed  invisibly  in' the  womb,  and  if  it  come 
forth  too  soon  it  will  be  abortive.  I  know  in 
most  of  them  the  proseemion  must  rest  much 
upon  myself.  But  I,  that  had  ^  the  power  to  pre- 
vail in  the  farmer's  case  of  the  French  wines, 
without  the  help  of  my  Lord  Coke,  shall  be 
betlsr  able  to  go  through  these  with  hfs  help,  the 
ground  being  no  less  just.  And  this  I  shall  ever 
add  of  mine  own,  that  I  shall  ever  respect  your 
majesty's  honour  no  less  than  your  profit;  and 
shall  also  take  care,  according  to  my  pensive 
manner,  that  that  which  is  gocMi  for  the  present 
have  not  in  it  hidden  seeds  of  future  inconve- 
niences. 

The  matter  of  the  New  Company  was  referred 
to  me  by  the  lords  of  the  privy  council ;  wherein, 
after  some  private  speech  with  Sir  Lionel  Cran- 
field,  I  made  that  report  which  I  hM  most  agree- 


Me  to  tnfStk  and  your  majesty^t  aerviee.  If  tfair 
New  Company  break,  it  must  either  be  pot  npon 
the  patent  or  upon  the  order  made  by  themselves. 
For  the  patent,  I  satisfied  die  board  that  there  was 
no  title  in  it  which  was  not  either  veibatim  in  the 
patent  of  the  Old  Company,  or  by  special  war- 
rant from  the  table,  inserted.  My  Lord  Coke, 
with  much  respect  to  me,  acknowledged,  but 
disliked  the  old  patent  itself,  and  disdaimed  his 
being  at  the  table  when  the  additions  were 
allowed.  But  in  my  opinion,  (howsoever  my 
Lord  Coke,  to  magnify  bis  science  in  law, 
draweth  every  thing,  though  sometimes  unpxp- 
perly  and  unseasonably,  to  that  kind  of  question,) 
it  is  not  convenient  to  break  the  business  upon 
these  points.  For,  considering  they  were  but 
clauses  that  were  in  the  former  patents,  and  in 
many  other  patents  of  companies,  and  that  the 
additions  likewise  passed  the  allowance  of  the 
table,  it  will  be  but  clamoured,  and  perhaps  con- 
ceived, that  to  quarrel  them  now  is  but  an  occa- 
sion taken,  and  that  the  times  are  changed  rather 
than  the  matter.^  But  that  which  preservedi 
entire  yopr  majesty's  honour,  and  the  constancy 
of  your  proceedings,  is  to  put  the  breach  upon 
their  orden. 

For  this  light  I  gave  in  my  report,  which  the 
.table  readily  apprehended  and  much  approved ; 
that  if  the  table  reject  their  orders  as  unlawful 
and  unjust,  it  doth  free  you  from  their  contract; 
for  whosoever  contraoteth,  or  undertaketh  any 
thing,  is  always  underetood  to  perform  it  by 
lawful  means ;  so,  as  they  have  plainly  abused 
the  state  if  that  which  they  have  undertaken  be 
either  impossible  or  unjust. ' 

I  am  bold  to  present  this  consideration  to  that 
excellent  faculty  of  your  majesty's  judgment, 
because  I  think  it  importeth  that  future  good 
which  may  grow  to  your  majesty  in  the  eloee  of 
this  business ;  that  the  falling  off  be  without  all 
exception.  God  have  you  in  his  precious 
custody. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 

bounden  subject  and  servant. 


-f 


A  LBTTEB  TO  THE  KINO  TOrCHlNG  THE  LORD 
CHANCELLOR'S  SICKNESS.    FEBRUARY  9^  161& 

It  mat  PLEASE  TOim  MOST  EXCELLENT  Ma^ESTT, 

I  am  glad  to  underetand  by  Mr.  Murray  that 
your  majesty  accepteth  well  of  my  poor  endea- 
voure  in  opening  unto  you  the  passages  of  your 
service;  that  business  may  come  the  less  crude, 
and  the  more  prepared  to  your  royal  judgment, 
the  perfection  whereof,  as  I  cannot  expect  they 
should  satisfy  in  every  particular,  so  I  hope, 
through  my  assiduity,  there  will  result  a  good 
total. 

My  lord  chancellor's  sickness  faHeth  out  «  dure 
tempore."    I  have  always  known  him  a  visa 
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mmxkf  and  of  jwt  eleTitioB  fat  moBanlij,  bat 
joor  majMty's  •erriea  ttott  not  bo  awrtal ;  aad 
if  yo«  lom  him,  as  your  majesty  batk  now  of 
lale  pmohased  many  haaits  by  dapnssiBg  the 
wieked,  to  €rod  dotb  mmister  unto  you  a  ooan- 
terpart  to  do  the  like  by  raising  the  honest.  God 
eywmoie  piesenra  yov  mijesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  hombls  snbieat 

and  bonnden  ssrrant* 


A  UBTTER  TO  SIR  GBORCIB  YHXIBRB,  TOUCHINO 
A  MOnON  TO  BWEA&  HIM  OOUNCaiJOE.  FSB. 
«1»  1S19. 

Sir, — ^My  lord  ebaneellor^s  health  growing 
with  ihe  days,  and  hie  fteignation  being  an  un- 
certainty, I  wodd  be  glad  yon  went  on  with  my 
first  motion,  my  swearing  privy  conncillor.  ITiis 
I  desire,  not  so  nrach  to  make  myself  more  sore 
of  the  other,  and  to  pnt  it  past  competition ;  (for 
herein,  I  rest  wholly  upon  the  king,  and  your  ex- 
cellent self)  but,  beoaase  I  find  hourly,  that  I 
need  this  strength  in  his  majesty's  service,  both 
for  my  better  warrant,  and  satisSactioB  of  my  con- 
science, that  I  deal  not  in  things  shore  my  vooa- 
tion ;  and  for  my  better  countenance  and  prevail- 
ing where  his*  majesty's  service  b  under  any 
pretext  opposed,  I  would  it  were  despatched*  I 
remember  a  greater  matter  than  this,  was 
despatched  by  a  letter  from  Royston ;  which  was, 
the  placing  of  the  archbishop  that  now  is :  and  I 
imagine,,  the  king  did  on  purpose,'  that  the  act 
might  appear  to  be  his  own. 

My  lord  chancellor  told  me  yesterday,  in'  plain 
tenas,  that  if  the  king  would  ask  his  opinion 
touching  the  person  that-  he  would  commend  to 
succeed  him,  upon  death  or  disability,  he  would 
name  me  for  the  fittest  man.  You  may  adyise 
whether  use  may  not  be  made  of  this  offer. 

I  sent  a  pretty  while  since  a  paper  to  Mr.  John 
Murray ;  which  was,  indeed,  a  HtUe  remembrance 
of  soBde  things  past;  concerning  my  honest  and 
fidthful  services  to  his  majesty^  not  by  way  of 
boasting,  (from  which  I  am  far,)  but  as  tokens  of 
my  studying  his  service  uprightly  and  carefully. 
If  you  be  pleased  to  call  for  the  paper  which  is 
with  Mn  John  Murray,  and  to  find  a  fit  time,  that 
his  majeety  may  oast  an  eye  upon  it,  I  think  it 
yill  do  no  hurt:  and  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Mur- 
ray to  deliver  the  paper  if  you  call  for  it  God 
keep  you  in  all  happiness. 

Your  truest  servant* 


A  LETTER-  TO  THE  KINO  OP  ADVICE,  UPON  TBE 
BRBACH  OF  THE  KEW  COMPANY.    FEB.  S5, 1615. 

It  hut  plvasd  tour  most  rxcbclbivt  MAJesrv, 

Your  privy  council  have  wisely  and  truly  dis- 

eened  of  the  orders  and  demands  of  the  New 


Company,  that  they  are  nokwfiBl  and  iuytist,  and 
themselves  have  now  acknowledged  ihci  workim- 
possibie  without  them  by  their  petition  in  writuig^ 
now  registered  in  the  Coancil  Book:  so  as  this 
o<melnsion  (of  teir  own  making)  is  become 
peremptory  and  fiast  to  themselves ;  and  the  iai- 
possibility  confessed  the  practice  snd  abuse,  re* 
served  to  the  judgment  the  state  shall  make  of  it 

This  beeaoh  then  of  this  great  eontiaeiis  wholly 
on  their  part;  ^hich  could  not  have  beenf  if  your 
majesty  had  broken  upon  the  patent:,  for  the 
patent  was  yournuyesty's  act,  the  oeders  are  their 
act ;'  and  in  the  foimer  ease  they  had  not  been 
liable  to  fiirther  qoestioni  now  they  ere« 

There  rest  two  things  to  be  considered :  the  one 
if  they  (like  Proteus  when  he  is  hard  held)  shall 
yet  agidn  vary  their  shape,  and  shall  quit  their 
orders,  convinced  of  injustice,  and  lay  their  imr 
position  only  upon  the  trade  of  whites,  whether 
your  majesty  shall  further  expect !  The  other,  if 
your  majesty  dissolve  them  upon  this^  breach  on 
their  part,  what  is  further  to  be  done  for  the  set* 
ttng  of  the  trade  again  in  joint,  and  for  your  own 
honour  aad  profit  t  In  both  which  points  I  will 
not  presume  to  give  opinion,  but  only  to  break 
the  business  for  your  majesty's  better  judgnaent. 

For  the  fimt,  I  am  sorry  the  oocasi<m  waa  given, 
(by  my  Lord  Coke's  speech  at  this  time  of  the 
ewnmitment  of  some  of  them,)  that  they  should 
seek,  <«omnem  movere  lapidem,"  to  help  them* 
selvee.  -Better  it  had  been,  if  (as  my  Lord  Fen- 
ton  said  to  me  that  morning  very  jadiciously,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  foresight)  that,  for  that  time, 
they  should  have  had  a  bridge  made  for  them  to 
be  gone.  But  my  Lord  Coke  floweth  according 
to  his  own  tidee,  and  not  accoi^ing  to  the  tides 
of  business,  llie  thing  which  my  Lord  Coke 
said,  waa  good  and  too  little,  but  at  this  time  it 
was  too  much.  But  that  is  past.  Howsoever,  if 
they  should  go  back,  snd  seek  again  to  entertain 
year  majesty  with  nsw  orders  or  c^ers,  (as  is  said 
to  be  intended,)  your  majesty  hath  ready  two 
answers  of  zepalse,  if  it  please  your  majesty  to 
use  them. 

The  one,  that  this  is  now  the  fourth  time  that 
they  have  mainly  broken  with  your  mijesty  and 
contradicted  themselves*  First,  They  undertook  to 
dye  and  dress  all  the  cloths  of  the  realm ;  soon  after 
they  woond  themselves  into  the  trade  of  whites, 
and  eaaie  down  to  thepropoKtion  contracted.  Se- 
condly, They  ought  to  have  performed  that  coa- 
traot  acoofding  to  their. subscription,  pro  rata, 
without  any  of  these  orders  and  impositions :  soon 
after  they  deserted  their  subscription,  and  had  re- 
ooorse  to  these  devices  of  orders.  Thirdly,  If  by 
order  and  not  by  subscription,  yet  their  orders 
should  have  laid  it  upon  the  whites,  which  is  an 
unlawful  snd  prohibited  trade,  nevertheless,  they 
would  have  brought  in  lawful  and.  settled  trades, 
full  manufactures,  merchandise  of  all  natures, 
p(dl  money  or  brotherhood  money,  and  I  cannot 
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toll  wfaaU  And  n^w  lastly,  it  seemeth  they  wonld 
go  befik  to  lay  it  apon  the  whites :  And,  therefore, 
whether  your  majesty  will  any  more  rest  and 
build  this  great  wheel  of  yonr  kingdom,  upon 
these  broken  and  brittle  pins,  and  try  experiments 
fnrther  upon  the  health  and  body  of  your  state,  I 
leave  to  yoor  princely  judgment. 

The  other  answer  of  repulse  is  a  kind  of  oppos- 
ing them  what  they  will  do  after  the  three  years 
contracted  fori  Which  is  a  point  hitherto  not 
much  stirred,  though  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield  hath 
ever  beaten  upon  it  in  his  speech  with  me:  for 
after  three  years  they  are  not  tied,  otfaerways  than 
as  trade  shall  giye  encouragement ;  of  which  en- 
couragement your  majesty  hath  a  bitter  taste. 
And  if  they  Should  hola  on  according  to  the  third 
year's  proportion,  and  not  rise  on  by  fnrther  gra- 
dation, your  majesty  hath  not  your  end.  No,  I 
fear,  and  haying  long  feared  that  this  feeding  of 
the  foreigner  may  be  dangerous.  For  as  we  may 
think  to  hold  up  our  clothing  by  vent  of  whites, 
till  we  can  dye  and  dress ;  so  they  (I  mean  the 
Dutch)  will  think  to  hold  up  their  mannihcture 
of  dying  and  dressing  upon  our  whites  till  they 
can  cloth :  so  as  your  majesty  hath  the  greatest 
reason  in  the  world  to  make  the  New  Company 
to  come  in  and  strengthen  that  part  of  their  con- 
tract; and  they  refusing  (as  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved they  wiU)  to  make  their  de&ult  more  yisir 
ble  to  all  men. 

For  the  second  main  part  of  yonr  majesty's  con- 
sultation, (that  is,  what  shall  be  done,  supposing 
an  absolute  breach,)  I  have  had  some, speech  with 
Mr.  Secretary  Lake,  and  likewise  with  Sir  Lionel 
Cranfield;  and  (as  I  conceive)  there  may  be 
three  ways  taken  into  consideration.  The  firet 
is,  that  the  Old  Company  be  restored,  who  (no 
doubt)  are  in  appetite,  and  (as  I  find  by  Sir  Lionel 
Cranfield)  not  unprepared ;  and  that  ^e  licenses, 
the  one,  that  of  30,000  cloths,  which'  was  the 
old  license ;  the  other,  that  of  my  Lord  of  Cum- 
berland's, which  is  without  stint,  (my  Lord  of 
Cumberland  receiving  satisfaction,)  be  oom- 
poiinded  into  one  entire  license  without  stint; 
ahd  then  that  they  amongst  themselves  take  order 
for  that  profit  which  hath  been  offered  to  yonr 
majesty.  This  is  a  plain  and  known  way,  wherein 
your  majesty  is  not  an  actor;  only  it  hath  this, 
that  the  work  of  dying  atad  droissing  cloths,  which 
hath  been  so  much  glorified,  seemeth  to  be  wholly 
relinquished  if  you  leAve  there.  The  second  is, 
that  there  be  a  free  trade  of  cloth,  with  this  differ- 
ence ;  that  th^  dyed  and  dressed  pay  no  custom,, 
and  the  whites  double  custom,  it  being  a  merehan-' 
.diss  prohibited  and  only  licentiate.  "Riis  continu- 
eth  in  life  and  fame  the  work  desired,  and  will  have 
fiopular  applause.  But  I  do  confess  I  did  ever 
think,  that  trading  in  companies  is  most  agree- 
able to  the  English  nature,  which  wanteth  that 
same  general  vein'  of  a  republic,  wl^ich  runneth 
in  the  Dutch;  and  serveth  to  them  instead  of  a 


compaiqr'  And,  thecelbre,  I  dare  not  advise  to 
adventure  this  great  trade  of  the  kingdom  (which 
hath  been  so  long  under  goven^Mit)  in  a  fin 
or  loose  trade.  The  third  is,  a  compounded  way 
of  both,  which  is,  to  go  on  with  the  trade  of  whites 
by  the  Old  Company  restored;  and,  that  job 
majesty's  profit  be  raised  by  order  aouMigst  thon- 
selves,  rather  than'by  double  custom,  wherein  yoo 
must  be  the  actor :  and,  that,  nevertheless,  then 
be  added  a  privilege  to  the  same  company  to 
carry  out  cloths  dyed  and  dressed  custom  fiee; 
which  will  stjjl  continue  as  a  glorious  beam  of 
your  majesty's  royal  design.  I  hope  and  wish  at 
least  that  this,  which  I  have  written^  may  be  of 
some  use  to  your  majesty  to  settle  by  the  adrioe 
of  the  lords  about  yon  this  great  business.  At  the 
least  it  is  the  effect  of  n^  care  and  poor  ability, 
which  |f  in  me  be  any,  it  is  given  me  to  no  otfaa 
end  but  fiuthfully  to  serve  your  majesty.  God 
ever  preserve  you. 

Yonr  majesty's  most  humble  subject, 

and  bounden  servant 

. ^ 

ANOTHER  LETTER,  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILUSSS, 
TOUCHING  A.  MOTION  TO  SWEAR  HIM  GOUN- 
CILLOH.    FEBRUARY  S7, 1615. 

Sir,— I  humbly  pray  you  not  to  think  me  over 
hasty^or  much  in  appetite,  if  I  put  yon  in  remen- 
brance  of  my  motion  of  strengthening  me  with  the 
oath  and  trust  of  a  privy  councillor ;  not  for  miiifi 
own  strength,  (for  as  to  that,  I  thank  God  I  am 
arme4  within,]|  but  for  the  strength  of  my  senriee. 
The  times,  1  submit  to  you  who  knoweth  them 
best.  But  sure  I  am,  there  were  never  times 
which  did  more  require  a  king's  attorney  to  be 
well  armed,  and  (as  I  said  once  to  yon)  to  wear  a 
gauntlet  and  not  a  glove.  The  arraignments, 
when  they  proceed ;  Ihe  contention  between  the 
Chancery  and  King's  Bench ;  the  great  cause  of 
the  rege  inconsulto,  which  is  so  precious  to  the 
king's  prerogative;  dlvere  other  services  that 
concern  the  king's  revenue,  and  the  repair  of  bis 
estate.  Besides,  it  pleaseth  his  majesty  to  6eoept 
well  of  my  relations  touching  his  business ;  whieh 
may  seem  a  kind  of  interloping  (as  themerohants 
call  it)  for  one  that  is  no  councillor.  But  I  leave 
all  unto  you,  thinking  myself  infinitely  boandea 
unto  you  for  your  great  fiavoure ;  the  beams  where- 
of I  see  plainly  reflect  upon  me  even  from  otiiers: 
so  that  now  I  have  n6  greater  ambition  than  thi^ 
that  as  the  king  sUoweth  himself  to  you  the  best 
master,  so  I  might  be  found  your  best  servant 
In  which  wish  and  vow,  I  shall  ever  rest, 
Most  devoted  and  affectionate  to  obey 

your  commands. 


i- 

A  LETTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIERS,  TOUCHING 
HIS  SWEARING  COUNCILLOR.    MAV  30,  1611 

Sir, — ^The  time  is,  as  I  should  think,  now  or 
never,  for  his  majesty  to  finish  his  good  meanisg 
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l»W«rdB  me ;  if  it  please  him  to  consider  wliat  is 
past,  and  what  is  to  come. 

If  I  would  tender  my  profit,  aqd  oblige  men 
onto  me  by  my.place  and  practice,  I  could  haye 
more  profit  than  I  could  deyise,  and  eould  oblige 
all  the  world  and  offend  none;  whieh  is  a  braye 
condition  ^or  a  man's  prirate.  But  my  heart  is 
not  on  these  things.  Yet,  on  the  other  side,  I 
would  be  sorry  that  worthless  persons  should 
make  a  note  that  I  get  nothing  but  pains  and  ene- 
mies ;  and  a  little  popular  reputetion,  which 
foUoweth  mb  whether  I  will  or  no. '  If  any  thing* 
be  to  be  done  for  yourself,  I  should  take  infinite 
Coi^tentment,  that  my  honour  might  wait  upon 
you^ :  But  I  would  be  loath  it  should  wait  upon 
any  man's  else.  If  you  would  put  your  strength 
to  this  business  it  is  done ;  and  that  done  many 
things  more  will  begin.  God  keep  you  oyer;  I 
rest, 

,    Your  true  and  deyoted  sehrant 


a  letter  to  bib  george  villier8,  upon  the 
gboice  hu  majesty  gave  him,  whether  he 
would  be  sworn  councillor,  or  have 
Assurance  to  succeed  the  chancellor. 

JUNE  8,  1616: 

Sm,-— The  king  giveth  me  a  noble  choice,  and 
you  are  the  miLn  my  heart  ever  told  me  you  were. 
Ambition  would  draw  me  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
choice ;  but  in  respect  of  my  hearty  wishes  that 
my  lord  chancellor  may  liye  long,  and  the  small 
hope^  I  have,  that  I  shall  live  long  myself,  and 
above  all,  because  I  see  his  majesty*s  seryice 
daily  and  instantly  bleedeth;  towards  which  I 
persuade  myself  (vainly,  perhaps,  but  yet  in  mine 
own  thoughts  firmly  and  constantly)  that  I  shall 
give,  when  I  am  of  the  table,  some  effectual  fur- 
therance, (as  a  poor  thread  of  the  labjrrinth,  which 
hath  no  other  virtue  but  ^  united  continuance, 
without  interruption  or  distraction,)  I  do  accepi 
of  the  former,  to  be  councillor  for  the  present,  anil 
to  give  o-ver  pleading  at  bar :  let  the  other  matter 
rest  upon  my  proof  and  his  majesty's  pleasure, 
and  the  aceidente  of  time.  For,  to  speak  plainly 
I  would  be  loath  that  my  lord  chancellor,  to 
whom  I  owe  most  after  the  king  and  yourself, 
should  be  locked  to  his  successor  for  any  advance- 
ment or  gracing  of  me.  So  I  ever  remain 
Your  true,  and  most  devoted, 

and  obliged  servant. 


to  his  vert  honourable  good  FRIEND,  SHt 
GEORGE  VUXIERB,  MASTER  OP  THE  itORSB  TO 
BIS  MAJESTY,  AND  OF  THE  MOST  NOBLE  ORDER 
OF  THE  GARTER.    JUNE  13^  1616. 

< 

Sir, — ^I  send  his  majesty>a  draught  of  the  act 
of  oonnoil,  concerning  the  judges*  letter;  penned 
«%  near  as  I  eould  to  his  ^majesty's  instraetioiis 

Vol-  UI^7 


received  in  your  presenoe.  I  then  told  his  ma- 
jesty  my  memory  was  not  able  to  keep  way  with 
his,  and  therefore  his  majesty  will  pardon  me  for 
any  omission  or  errors,  and  be  pleased  to  supply 
and  reform  the  same.  I  am  preparing  some  other 
materials  for  his  majesty's  excellent  hand  con- 
cerning business  that  is  coming  on.  For  since 
his  majesty  hath>  renewed  my  heart  within  me, 
methinks  I  should  double  my  endeavours.  God 
ever  preserve  and  prosper  you.  I  rest 
Your  most  devoted,      .  . 

and  bounden  servant 


A  LETTER  TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLI^RS,  FOR  THE 
RESTORING  OF  DOCTOR  BUR6IS  TO  PREACH: 
JUNE  19^  16IB. 

Sir,— I  do  think  you  may  do  yourself  honour, 
and  (that  which  is  more)  do  a  good  work,  if  yon 
will  assist  and  perfect  a  motion  begun  (and  th4t 
upon  a  good  ground,  both  of  submission  and  con- 
formity) for  the  restoring  of  Doctor  Qurgis  to 
preach ;  and  I  wish,  likewise,  that. if  Gray's-Inn 
should  think  good  rafter  he  is  free  from  the  state) 
to  choose  him  fov  their  preacher,  bis  majesty 
should  not  be  against  it;  for  certeinly  we  should 
wateh  him  well  if  he  should  fly  forth ;  so  as  he 
cannot  be  placed  iir  a  more  safe  auditory.  This 
may  seem  a  trifle,  but  I  do  assure  you,  I  do 
scarce  know  a  particular  wherein  you  may  open 
more  honest  mouths  to  speak  honour  of  you  than 
this.  And  I  do  extremely  desire  there  jnay  be  a 
full  cry  from  all  sorts  of  people  (especially  the 
best)  to  speak  and  to  trumpet  out  your  commen^. 
Nations.  I  pray  you  take  it  to  heart,  and  do 
somewhat  in  it.    I  rest 

Your  devoted  and  bounden  servant. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  KING,  tOUCHING  SIR  GEORGE 
•  VILUERS'  PATENT  FOR  BARON  OF  BLETCHLEY 
AND  VISCOUNT  VILLIERS.    AUGUST  \%  1016. 

It  may  please  youb  most  excellent  Majesty, 
I  have  sent  Sir  George  Villiers*  patent,  drawn 
again,  containing  also  a  barony;  the  name 
Bletehley  is  his  own^  and  to  my  thinking,  sound- 
eth  better  Uian  Whaddon.  I  have  included  both 
in  one  patent,  to  avoid  a  double  preface,  and  as 
hath  b^n  used  in  the  patente  of  earls  of  like 
nature ;  neyertheiess,  ^the  ceremony  of  robing, 
and  otherwise,  is  to  be  double,  as  is  also  used  in 
like  cases  of  earls. 

It  resteth  that  I  express  unto  your  majesty  my 
great  ^oy  in  your  honouring  and  advancing  this 
gORtleman ;  whom  to  describe,  not  with  colotirs, 
but  with  trae  lines,  I  may  say  this ;  your  majesty 
certainly  hath  found  oat  and'  chosen  a  safe 
nature,  a  capable  man,  an  honest  will,  generous 
and  noble  affections,  and  a  courage  well  lodged ; 
and   one,  that  I  know,  loveth  your  majesty 

£ 
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done  which  I  hop«  by  this  time  is  done,  and  that 
other, matter  shall  be  done  which  we  wish  may 
se  done,  I  hope  to  my  poor  matter,  the  one  of 
dtese  gpreat  matters  may  clear  the  way  and  the 
other  give  the-  occasion.  And  though  my  lord 
treasorer  be  absent,  whose  health,  nevertheless, 
will  enable  him  to  be  sooner  at  conrt  than  is  ex- 
pected ;  especially  if  this  hard  weather  (too  hard 
to  oentinae)  shall  relent ;'  yet  we  abroad  say,  his 
lordship's  spirit  may  be  there  though  his  person 
be  away.  Once-  I  take  for  a  good  ground  that 
her  majesty's  business  ought  to  Iceep  neither  va- 
cation nor  holiday,  either  in  the  execution  or  in 
the  care  and  preparation  of  those  whom  her  ma- 
jesty calleth  and  nselh ;  and,  therefore,  I  would 
think  no  time  barred  from  remembering  that  with 
such  discretion  and  respect  as  appertaineth.  The 
conclusion  shall  be  to  put  yon  in  mind  to  main- 
tain that  which  you  have  kindly  begun,  according 
to  the  reliance  I  have  upon  the  sincerity  of  your 
affection  and  the  soundness  of  your  Judgment. 
And  so  I  commend  you  to  God's  preservation. 


TO  MT  LORD  OF  ESSEX. 

It  wkY  PLxlsc  TOUR  Lordship, 

I  am  very  sorry  her  majesty  should  talfe  my 
motion  to  travail  in  offence;  but  surely,  under 
her  majesty's  royal  correction,  it  is  such  an 
offence  as  it  should  be  an  offence  to  the  sun,  when 
a  man  to  ayoid  the  scorching  heat  thereof  flieth 
into  the  shade.  And  your  lordship  may  easily 
think,  that  having  now  these  twenty  years  (for 
so  long  it  is,  and  more,  since  I  went  with  Sir 
Amyas  Paulett  into  France,  from  her  majesty's 
royal  hand)  I  made  her  majesty's  service  the 
scope  of  my  life:  J  shall  never  find  a  greater 
grief  than  this,  <*  relinquere  amorem  primum." 
But  since  ''prtncipia  actionum  sunt  tantum  in 
nostra  potestate;"  I  hope  her  majesty  of  her 
clemenc]r,  yea,  and  justice,  will  pardon  me,  and 
not  force  me  to  pine  here  with  melancholy.  For 
though  mine  heart  be  good,  yet  mine  eyes  will 
be  sore,  so  as  I  shall  have  no  pleasure  to  look 
abroad,  and  if  t  should  otherwise  be  affected,  her 
majesty  in  her  wisdom  will  think  me  an  impu- 
dent man  that  would  face  out  a  disgrace;  there- 
fore, as  I  have  ever  found  you  my  good  lord  and 
true  friend,  so  I  pray  open  the  matter  so  to  her 
majesty,  as  she  may  discern  the  necessity  of  it, 
without  adding  hard  conceit  to  her  rejection;  of 
which  I  am  sure  the  latter  I  never  deserved. 
Thus,  etc. 


TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER. 
It  MAT  PLVA8B  TOUR  OOOB  LoRDSHlP, 

I  am  to  give  yon  humble  thanks  for  your  (avour- 
able  opinion^  which  by  Mr.  Secretaiy's  report  I 


find  yon  conceive  of  me  for  the  obtaining^  of  a 
good  place  which  some  of  my  hononrable  firiends 
have  wished  unto  me,  ^'nec  opinanti.*'  I  will 
use  no  reason  to  persuade  your  lordship's  media- 
tion but  this,  that  your  lordship  and  my  other 
friends  shall  in  this  beg  my  life  of  the  qneen; 
for  I  see  well  the  bar  will  be  my  bier,  as  I  must 
and  will  use  it  rather  than  my  poor  estate  or 
reputation  shall  decay;  but  I  stand  indifferent 
whether  God  call  me  or  her  majesty.  Had  I 
that  in  possession  which  by  your  Jordship's  only 
means  against  the  greatest  opposition  her  majesty 
granted  me,  I  would  never  trouble  her  majesty, 
but  serve  her  still  voluntarily  without  pay. 
Neither  do  I  in  this  more  than  obey  my  friends' 
conceits  as  one  that  would  not  be  wholly  wanting 
to  myself.  Your  lordship's  good  opinion  doth 
somewhat  confirm  me,  as  that  I  take  comfort  in 
above  all  others;  assuring  your  lordship  that  I 
never  thought  so  well  of  myself  for  any  one  thing 
as  that  I  have  found  a  fitness  to  my  thinking  in 
myself  to  observe  and  revere  your  virtues ;  for 
the  continuance  whereof  in  the  prolonging  of 
your  days  I  will  still  be  your  beadsman ;  accord- 
inglv,  at  this  tiihe,  commend  your  lordship  to 
the  divine  protection. 


TO  POULK  GREVIL. 

Sir, — I  understand  of  your  pains  to  have  visited 
me,  for  which  I  thank  you.  My  matter  is  an  end- 
less question.  I  assure  you,  I  haid  said,  «<  reqoiesce 
anima  mea ;"  but  now  I  am  otherwise  put  to  my 
psalter,  <*no1ite  confidere,"  I  dare  go.no  fkrther. 
Her  majesty  had  by  set  speech  more  than  once 
assured  roe  of  her  intention  to  call  me  to  her  ser- 
vice; which  I  could  not  understand  but  of  the 
place  I  had  been  named  to.  And  now,  whether 
<^  invidus  homo  hoc  fecit,"  or  whether  my  matter 
must  be  an  appendix  to  my  Lord  of  Essex's  suit, 
or  whether  her  majesty,  pretending  to  prove  ray 
ability,  meaneth  but  to  take  advantage  of  some 
eiTors,  which,  like  enough,  at  one  time  or  other  I 
may  commit,  or  what  it  is,  but  her  majesty  is  not 
ready  to  despatch  it.  And  what  though  the  master 
of  the  rolls  and  my  Lord  of  Essex,  and  yourself 
and  others  think  my  case  without  doubt,  yet,  in 
the  mean  time  I  have  a  hard  condition  to  stand  so, 
that  whatsoever  service  I  do  to  her  majesty,  it 
shall  be  thought  to  be  but  <^servitium  viscatnm," 
lime-twigs  and  fetches  to  place  myself;  and  so  I 
shall  have  envy,  not  thanks..  This  is  a  course  to 
quench  all  good  spirits,  and  to  corrupt  every  man's 
nature;  which  will,  I  fear,  much  hurt  her  majes- 
ty's service  in  the  end.  Ihave  been  like  a  piece 
of  stuff  bespoken  in  the  shop :  and  if  her  majesty 
will  not  take  me,  it  may  be  the  selling  by  parcels 
will  be  more  gainful.  For  to  be,  as  I  told  you, 
like  a  child  following  a  bird,  which,  when  he  is 
nearest,  flieth  away  imd  lightefh  a  little  before, 
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ttnd  then  tbe  child  after  it  again,  and  ao  in  infini- 
turn,  I  am  weaiy  of  it :  as  ilso  of  veaiying  my 
good  friends,  of  whom,  nerertfaeless,  I  hope  in  one 
eoniae  or  od^er  gratsiiilly  lo  desetre.  And  so,  not 
forgetting  your  l^nsiness  I  leave  to  trooMe  jou 
vwith  this  idle  letter,  bebg  bat  ««jnstaetniode- 
rata  querimonia.'*  For,  indeed,  I  do  confess, 
**  primus  aroor,^'  will  not  easily  be  east  off.  And 
thos  again  I  commend  me  to  yoa. 


TO  THE  LOBD  TRBASUSER  BITSGHLEY. 
MOST'SONOUIUBLK  AMD  MT  TCRT  OOOn  LoRD, 

I  know^  I  may  commit  an  error  in  writiDg  this 
letter,  both  in  a  time  of  great  and  weighty  bosi- 
ness ;  as  also  when  myself  am' not  induced  thereto, 
by  any  new  particular  occasion :  And,  thereof, 
your  lordship  may  impute  to  me  either  leWty  or 
ignorance,  what  appertaineth  to  good  respects  and 
forwardness  of  dealing;  especially  to  an  honour- 
able person,  in  whom  there  is  such  concurrence 
of  magnitudo  honoris  et  oneris,  as  it  is  hard  to 
say,  whether  is  the  greater.  But  I  answer  myself 
first,  that  I  hare  ever  noted  it  as  a  part  of  your 
lordship's  excellent  wisdom,  *<  parris  compOnere 
magna,^'  that  you  do  not  exclude  inferior  matters 
of  access  amongst  the  care  of  great.  And,  for 
myself,  I  thought  it  would  better  manifest  what 
1  desire  to  express,  if  I  did  write  out  of  a  deep 
and  settled  consideration  of  my  own  duty,  mther 
than  upon  the  spur  of  a  particular  occasion.  And, 
therefore,  (my  singular  good  lord,)  ^^ex  abundaa- 
tia  cordis,*'  I  must  acknowledge  how  greatly  and 
diyersely  your  lordship  hath  yoiichsafed  to  tie  me 
unto  you  by  many  your  benefits.  The  rerersion 
of  the  office  which  your  lordship  only  procured 
unto  me,  and  carried  through  great  and  vehement 
opposition,  though  it  yet  bear  no  fruit,  yet,  it  is 
6ne  of  the  fiurest  flowers  oif  my  poor  estate ;  your 
loHrdship^s  constant  and  serious  endeavours  to  have 
me  solicitor;  your  late  honourable  wishes,  for  the 
place  of  the  wards ;  together  with  your  lord- 
ship's attempt  to  give  me  way  by  the  remove 
of  Mr.  Solicitor ;  they  be  matters  of  singular 
obligation ;  besides  many  other  favours,  as  well 
by  your  lordship's  grants  from  yourself,  as  by 
your  commendation  to  others,  which  I  have  had 
for  my  help ;  and  may  justly  persuade  myself,  out 
of  the  few  denials  I  have  received,  that  fewer 
might  have  been,  if  mine  own  industry  and  good 
hap  had  been  answerable  to  yourlord ship's  good- 
ness. But,  on  the  other  side,  I  most  humbly  pray 
your  lordship's  pardon  if  I  speak  it;  the  time  is 
yet  to  come,  that  your  lordship  did  ever  use  or 
command,  or  employ  me  in  my  profession  in  any 
services  or  occasion  of  your  lordship's  own,  or 
sueh  as  are  near  unto  your  lordship;  which  hath 
made  me  fear  sometimes  that  your  lordship  doth 
more  honourably  affect  me  than  thoroughly  dis- 
cnm  of  my  most  humble  and  dutiful  affection  to 
your  lordship  again*    Which,  if  it  were  not  in 


me,  I  know  not  whether  I  were  nnnatniaU 
thankful,  or  nnwise.  This  caoseth  me, 
humbly  to  pray  your  lordship  (and  I  know  miaa 
own  ease  too  well  to  speak  it  as  weening  I  can 
do  your  loidahip  service,  but  as  willing  to  do  it, 
as)  to  believe  that  your  lordship  is  upon  just  title 
a  principal  owner  and  proprietor  of  that  I  cannot 
call  talent^  bat  mite  that  God  hath  given  me; 
wfiich  I  ever  do  and  ahall  devote- to  your  service. 
And  in  like  bumble  manner  I  pray  yonr  lordship 
tfi  pardon  mine  errors,  and  not  to  impute  unto  mo 
the  enora  of  any  other;  (which  i  know  also, 
themseWee  have  by  this  time  left  and  fore* 
thought :)  but  to  connive  of  me  to  be.  a  man  that 
daily  profiteth  in  duty.  It  is  trae,  I  do  in  part 
comfort  myself^  supposing  that  it  ia  my  weakness 
and  inaufficieney  that  moveth  your  lordship^  who 
hath  so  general  a  command  to  use  othere  mora 
able.  But  let  it  be  as  it  ia ;  for  duty  only  and 
homage  I  will  boldly,  undertake  that  natnieand 
true  thankfulness  shall  never  give  place  to  & 
politic  dependence.  Lastiy,  I  most  humbly  de- 
sire your  lordship  to  continue  nnto  me  the  good 
fiivour  and  coantenance  and  encouragement  in  the 
course  of  my  poor  travails ;  whereof  I  have  had 
some  taste  and  experience ;  for  the  which,  I  yield 
your  lordship  my  very  bumble  good  thanks.  And 
fo  again  Graving  your  honour's  pardon  for  so 
long  a  letter,  carrying  so  empty  an  offer  of  so  un* 
puissant'  a  service,  but  yet  a  true  and  unfeigned 
signification  of  an  honest  and  vowed  duty,  I  cease, 
commending  your  lordship  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Divine  Majesty. 


TO  ICY  LORD  OF  E8BEX. 

Most  honoukablb  aud  mt  suioular  good  Lord, 
I  cannot  but  importune  your  lordship  with 
thanks  for  your  lordship's  remembering  my  name 
to  my  lord  keeper;  which  being  done  in  stach  an 
article  of  time,  could  not  but  be  exceedingly  en- 
riched both  in  demonstration  and  effect :  which  I 
did  well  discern  by  the  manner  of  expressing 
thereof  by  his  lordship  again  to  me.  This  accu- 
mulating of  your  lordship's  favours  upon  me, 
hitherto  worketh  only  this  effect ;  that  it  iniseth 
my  mind  to  aspire  to  be  found  worthy  of  them ; 
and  likewise  to  merit  and  serve  you  for  them^ 
But  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  my  vows  or  no, 
I  must  leave  that  to  God,  who  bath  them  in  de- 
posito.  Whom,  also,.  I  most  instantiy  beseech  to 
give  you  fruit  of  your  actions  beyond  that  your 
heart  can  propound .  '*  Nam  Deus  major  est  corde." 
Even  to  the  environing  of  his  benedictions,  I 
recommend  your  lordship. 


TO  SIR  THOMAS  hVCY. 

SiRy^There  was  no  news  better  welcome  to  me 
this  long  time,  than  that  of  the  good  suooeas  of 
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my.  kinsman.;  wherein  if  he  be  happy  he  cannot 
be  nappy  alone,  il  consisting  of  two  parts.  And 
I  lender  you  no  less  kind  thanks  for  your  aid  and 
faYouT  towards  him,  than  if  it  had  been  for  myself; 
assuring  you  that  this  bond  of  ailianee  shall,  on 
my  part,,  tie  me  to  give  all  the  tribute  to  your 
good  fortune  upon  all  occasions,  that  my  poor 
strength  caii  yield.  I  send  you  to  required  an- 
abstract  of  the  lands  of  inheiitanee,  and  one  lease 
of  great  yalne,  which  ny  kinsman  bringeth,  with 
a  note  of  the  tenums,  Tsiues,  contents,  and  state^ 
truly  and  perfectly  drawn;  wbeieby  you  may  per- 
ceive the  land  is  good  land^  and  well  countenanced 
by  soope  of  acies,  woods,  and  royalties,  thQugfa 
the  total  of  the  rents  be  set  down  as  it  now  goeth 
without  improvement:  in  which  respect  it  may 
somewhat  differ  from  your  first  note.  Out  of  this^ 
what  he  will  assure  in  jointure,  I  leave  it  to  his 
own  kindness;  for  I  love  not  to  measure  affection. 
To -conclude,  I  doubt  net  your  daughter  might 
have  married  to  a  better  living,  but  never  to  a 
better  life ;  having  chosen  a  gentleman  bred  to  all 
honesty^  virtue,  an^  worth,  with  an  estate  conve- 
nient.  And  if  my  brother  or  myself  were  either 
thrivers,  or  fortunate  in.  the  queen's  service,  I 
would  hope  there  should  be  left  as  great  a  house 
•of  the  Cokes  in  this  gentleman  as  in  your  good 
friend,  Mr.  Attorney  (General.  But  sure  I  am, 
if  Scriptures  fail  not,  it  will  have  as  much  of 
God's  blessing  and  sufficiency  as  ever  the  best 
feast,  &o. 


TO  SIS  ROBERT  CECIL,  AT  HIS  BEING 

FRANCE. 


IN 


It  mat  please  toith  honourable  Lordship, 

I  know  ypu  will  pardon  this  my  observance,  in 
writing  to  you  empty  of  matter,  but  out  of  the 
fulness  of  my  love.  I  am  sorry  that,  as  your 
tirne^  of  absence  is  prolonged  above  that  was 
esteemed  at  your  lordship's  setting  forth.;  so,  now, 
upon  this  last  advertisement  received  from  you, 
there  groweth  an  opinion  amongst  better  than  the 
vulgar,  that  the  difficulties  also  of  your  negotia- 
tion are  increased.  But,  because  I  know  the  gravity 
of  your  nature  to  be  not  to  hope  lightly,  it  maketh 
me  to  despair  the  less.  For  you  are  «<  natas  ad 
ardua:"  voA  the  indisposition  of  the  subject  may 
honour  the  skill  of  the  workman.  Sure  I  am, 
judgment  and  diligence  shall  not  want  in  your 
?ord8hip^s  self:  but  this  was  not  my  purpose; 
being  only  to  signify  unto  your  lordship  my  con- 
nnual  and  incessant  love  towards  you,  thirsting 
after  your  return  for  many  respects.  So  I  com- 
mend you  ever  to  the  good  preservation  of  the 
divine  majesty.    Gray's  Inn. 

.  At  your  honour's  commandment,  ever, 

and  partloularly. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL. 

Mr  SINGULAR  aooD  Lord, 

The  argument  of  my  letters  to  your  lordship 
rather  increaseth  than  spendeth ;  it  being  only  the 
desire  I  have  to  salute  you ;  which,  by  year  nb- 
sence  is  more  augmented  than  abated.  For  me 
to  write  your  lordship  occurrences  either  of  Scot- 
tish brags  or  Irish  plants,  or  Spanish  ruffling^,  or 
Low  Country  states,  were  (besides  that  it  kb 
*<  alienum  quiddam"  from  mine  own  humour)  to 
forget  to  whom  I  write ;  save  that  you,  that  know 
true  advertisements,  sometimes  desire  and  delight 
to  hear  common  reports;  as  we  that  know  but 
common  reports  desire  to  hear  the  truth.  But  to 
leave  such  as  write  to  your  fortunes,  I  write  to 
yourself  in  regard  of  my  love  to  you,  you  being 
as  near  to  me  in  heart's  blood  as  in  blood  of  de- 
scent. This  day  I  had  the  contentment  to  see 
your  father  upon  occasion;  and  methought  his 
lordship's  countenance  was  not  decayed,  nor  his 
cough  vehement;  but  his  voice  was  as  faint  all 
the  while  as  at  first.  Thus,  wishing  your  lord- 
ship a  happy  and  speedy  return,  I  commend  yon 
to  the  Divine  Majesty. 


TO  THE  QUEEN. 

It  mat  please  tour  sacred  Majestt, 

I  would  not  fail  to  give  your  majesty  my  most 
humble  and  due  thanks  for  your  royal  choice  of 
such  commissioners  in  the  great  Star  Chamber 
cause ;  being  persons  besides  their  honour  of  such 
science  and  integrity.  By  whose  report  I  doubt 
not  but  your  majesty  will  find  thafwhich  you 
have  been  heretofore  informed,  (both  by  my  lord 
keeper,  and  by  some  much  meaner  person,) 
touching  the  nature  of  that  cause,  to  be  true. 
This  preparatory  hearing  doth  already  assail  me 
with  new  and  enlarged  offers  of  composition; 
which,  if  I  had  borne  a  mind  to  have  hearkened 
unto,  this  matter  had  been'  quenched  long  ago, 
without  any  benefit  to  your  majesty.  But  your 
majesty's  benefit  is  to  me  in  greater  regard  than 
mine  own  particular :  trusting  to  your  majesty's 
gracious  disposition  and  royal  word,  that  your 
majesty  will  include  me  in  any  extraordinary 
course  of  your  sovereign  pleasure,  which  your 
majesty  shall  like  to  take  in  this  cause.  The 
other  man  I  spoke  to  your  majesty  of,  may,  within 
these  two  terms,  be  in  the  same  straits  between 
your  majesty's  justice  and  mercy,  that  this  man 
now  is,  if  your  majesty  be  so  pleased.  So,  most 
humbly  craving  pardon  for  my  presuming  to  seek 
access  for  these  few  lines,  I  recommend  your 
majesty  to  the  most  precious  custody,  and  best 
preservation  of  the  Divine  Majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  entirely 
obedient  servant  and  subject. 


JiETTfilS  FROM 
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TO  THE  aUEKN.* 

It  mat  niCAM  toub  Majb«tt9 

It  were  great  simplicity  in  me  to  look  ht  better 
Uian  that  your  mijeety  should  cast  away  my  letter 
as  yoa  haye  done  me;  were  it  not  that  it  is  pos- 
sible your  majesty  will  think  to  find  somewhat  in 
it,  wheraapon  your  displeasure  may  take  hold ; 
and  so  indignation  may  obtain  that  of  yoa  which 
faToar  coald  not.  Neither  might  I  in  reason  pre- 
sume to  offer  unto  your  majesty  dead  lines,  my- 
aelf  being  excluded  as  I  am;  were  it  not  upon 
this  only  argument  or  subject;  namdy,  to  clear 
myself  in  point  of  duty.  Duty,  thougb  my  state 
lie  buried  in  the  sands,  and  my  faroun?  be  oast 
upon  the  waters,  and  jony  honours  be  committed 
to  the  wind;  yet  standeth  surely  built  upon  the 
took,  and  hath  been,  and  ever  shall  be  unforced 
nnd  unattempted.  And,  therefore,  since  the 
world  out  of  error,  and  your  majesty  I  fear  out  of 
art  is  pleaded  to  put  upon  me;  that  I  have  so 
much  as  any  election  or  will  in  this  my  ubsence 
from  attendance;  I  cannot  but  leave  this  protes- 
tation with  your  majesty ;  That  I  am  and  have 
been  merely  a  patient,  and  take  myself  only  to 
obey  and  execpte  year  majesty's  will.  And, 
indeed,  madam,  I  had  neyer  thought  it  possible 
that  your  majesty  could  have  so  disinterested 
yourself  of  me ;  nor  that  you  had  been  so  perfect 
hi  the  i^rt  of  forgetting ;  nor  that  after  a  quintea- 
sence  of  wormwood,  your  majesty  would  have 
taken  so  large  a  draught  of  poppy;  as  to  have 
passed  so  many  summers  wi^out  all  feeling  of 
my  sufferings.  But  the  only  comfort  I  have  is 
this,  that  I  know  your  majesty  taketh  delight  and 
contentment  in  executing  this  disgrace  upon  me. 
Abd,  since  your  majesty  can  find  no  other  use  of 
me,  I  am  glad  yet  I  can  serve  for  that.  Thus 
making  my  moet  humble  petition  to  your  majesty, 
that  in  justice  (howsoever  you  may  by  strange- 
ness untie,  or  by  violenoe  cut  asunder  all  other 
knots)  your  majesty  would  not  touch  me  in  that 
Which  is  indissoluble ;  that  is,  point  of  duty :  and 
that  your  majesty  will  pardon  this  my  unwar- 
ranted presumption  of  writing,  being  to  such  an 
end :  I  cease  in  all  humble^iess ; 

Your  majesty's  poor,  and  never 

so  unworthy  servant, 


TO  ICT  LORD  OF  BBSflX. 

It  mat  please  tour  Lordship, 

That  your  lordship  is  in  <«  statu  quo  prius,**  no 
man  taketh  greater  gladness  than  I  do ;  the  rather, 
because  I  assure  myself  that  of  your  eclipses,  as 
this  hath  been  the  longest,  it  shall  be  the  least; 
as  the  comical  poet  saith,  '^neque  illam  tu  satis 
noveras,  neque  te  ilia,  hoc  nbi  fit,  ibi  non  vivitur." 
For,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  say  what  I  think,  I 

•  Wrtttan  by  Kr.  Bacon  for  my  Lord  of  Ewex. 


believe  your  lordship  looksd  to  have  found  hei 
majesty  in  all  points  as  you  have  done ;  neither 
her  majesty,  percaae,  looked  to  have  found  yQur 
lordship  as  she  hath  done.  And,  therefore,  I. hope 
upon  this  experience  may  grow  more  perfect 
knowledge,  and  upon  knowledge  more  true  con- 
sent^;  which  I,  for  my  part,  do  infinitely  wish,  as 
accounting  these  accidents  to  be  like  the  fish, 
reinora,  which,  though  it  be  not  great,  yet  hath.it 
a  hidden  property  to  hinder  the  sailing  of  the  ship. 
And,  therefore,  as  bearing  unto  year  lordship, 
after  her  majesty,  of  all  public  persons  the  second 
duty,  I  oould  not  but  signify  unto  you  my  affec- 
tionate giatulatiou.  And  so  I  commend  your 
good  lordship  to  the  best  preservation  of  the 
Divine  Majesty.  . 
From  Gi«y*t  Idii. 


TO  SIB  ROBERT  GECa. 

It  mat  please  tour  oood  Honour, 

I  am  apt  enough  to  condemn  «<  mendacia  famae," 
yet  it  is  with  this  distinction,  as  fame*  walks 
among  inferiors,  and  not  as  it  hzfh  entrance  into 
Some  ears.  And,  yet,  nevertheless,  in  that  kind 
also,  I  intend^  to  avoid  il  suspicious  silence,  but 
not  to  make  apy  base  apology.  It  is  blown  about 
the  town  that  I  should  give  opinion  touching  my 
Lord  of  Essex's  cause ;  first,  that  it  was  a  pre- 
mnnire ;  and  now  last,  that  it  reached  to  high 
treason.  And  this  opinion  should  be  given  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  lord  chief  justice, 
and  of  Mr.  Attorney-General.  Sir,  I  thank  God, 
whf^tsoever  opinion  my  head  serveth  me  to  deli- 
ver to  her  majesty,  being  asked,  my  heart  serveth 
me  to  maintain ;  the  same  honest  duty  directing 
me  and  assisting,  me.  But  the  utter  untruth  of 
this  report  God  and  the  queen  can  witness  ;  and 
the  improbability  of  it  every  man  that  hath  wit, 
more  or  less,  can  Conceive.  The  root  of  this  I 
discern  to  be  not  so  much  a  light  and  humorous 
envy  at  my  accesses  to  her  majesty,  (which  of 
her  majesty's  grace  being  begun  in  my  first  years, 
I  would  be  sorry  she  should  estrange  in  my  last 
years,  for  so  I  account  them,  reckoning  by  health, 
not  by  age ;)  as  a  deep  malice  to  your  honourable 
self;  upon  whom,  by  me,  through  nearness,  they 
think  to  make  some  aspersion.  But,  as  I  know 
DO  remedy  against  libels  and  lies,  so  I  hope  it 
shall  make  no  manner  of  disseverance  of  your 
honourable  good  conceits  and  affection  towards 
me ;  which  is  the  thing  I  confess  to  fear.  For, 
as  for  any  violence  to  be  offered  to  me,  wherewith 
my  friends  tell  me,  to  no  small  terror,  that  I  am 
threatened,  I  thank  God  I  have  the  privy  coat  of 
a  good  conscience;  and  have  a  good  while  since 
put  off  any  fearful  caie  of  life,  or  the  accidents  of 
life.  -So,  desiring  to  be  preserve  in  your  good 
opinion,  I  remain. 
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TO  THS  aUKBN. 

It  mat  flbasb  tour  KXCBLtiirr  MAiUTTt 

I  pre8ame,«coording  to  the  ceremony  and  good 
manner  of  thfe  time,  and  mj  aocnatomed  dntj^ln 
all  humbleness  to  present  your  majesty  with  a 
simple  gift;  almost  as  far  from  answering  my 
mind  as  sorting  with  yonr  greatness;  and  there- 
with wish  that  we  may  eontinne  to  reckon  on, 
and  eTer  your  majesty's  h^py  years  of  reign: 
and  they  that  reckon  upon  any  other  hopes,  I  would 
they  might  ^eokon  short,  and  to  their  cost.  And 
80,  crayin^  pardon  most  humbly,  I  commend  your 
majesty  to  the  preserTation  of  the  Divine  goodness. 


to  the  qvbbn. 

It  mat  plkasv  tour  most  excbllbitt  Majbstt, 
I  most  humbly  entreat  your  majesty  not  to 
impute  my  absence  to  any  weakness  of  mind  or 
unworthiness.  But  I  assure  yonr  majesty  I  do 
find  envy  beating  so  strongly  upon  me,  standing 
as  I  do,  (if  this  be  to  stand^  as  it  were  not  strength 
of  mind,  but  stiipidfty,  if  I  should  not  decline  the 
occasions,  except  I  could  do  your  majesty  more 
sendee  than  I  can  any  ways  discern  that  I  am 
able  to  do.  My  course  towards  your  majesty 
(God  is  my  witness)  hath  been  pare  and  unlea- 
vened ;  and  never  poor  gentleman  (as  I  am  per- 
suaded) had  a  deeper  and  truer  desire  and  care  of 
your  glory,  your  safety,  your  repose  of  mind, 
your  service ;  wherein  if  I  have  exceeded  my  out- 
ward vocation,  I  most  humbly  crave  your  ma- 
jesty^s  pardon  for  my  presumption.  On  the  other 
side,  if  I  have  come  short  of  my  inward  vocation, 
I  most  humbly  erave  God's  pardon  for  quenching 
the,  spirit.  But  in  this  mind  I  find  such  solitude, 
and  want  of  comfort,  which  I  judge  to  be  because 
I  take  duty  too  exactly,  and  not  according  to  the 
dregs  of  this  age,  wherein  the  old  anthem  might 
never  be  more  truly  sung;  ^*Totu8  mundus  in 
maligno  positus  est.''  My  life  hath  been  threat- 
ened, and  my  name  libelled,  which  I  count  an 
honour ;  but  these  are  the  practiccis  of  those  whose 
despairs  are  dangerous,  but  yet  not  so  dangerous 
as  ^eir  hopes ;  or  else  the  devices  of  some  that 
would  put  out  all  your  majesty's  lights,  and  fall 
on  reckoning  how  many  years  you  have  reigned, 
which  I  beseech  our  blessed  Saviour  may  be 
doubled :  and  that  I  may  never  live  to  see  any 
eclipse  of  your  glory,  interruption  of  safety,  or 
indisposition  of  your  pereon,  Whioh  I  commend  to 
the  IMviiie  Majesty,  who  keep  you  and  fortify  you. 


entraliee  imo  some  ears.    For  yonr  l(M!dship's 
love,  rooted  upon  good  opinion,  I  esteem  it  highly, 
because  I  have  tasted  the  fruits  of  it ;  mnd  ire  both 
have  tasted  of  the  best  waters,  in  my  aoeonnt,  to 
knit  minds  together.    There  is  shaped  a  tale'  is 
London's  forge  that  beateth  apace  at  this  time; 
that  I  should  deliver  opinion  to  the  queeo  in  my 
Lord  of  Essex's  cause;   first,  that  it  was  pre- 
munire,  and  now  last,  that  it  was  high  treason; 
and  tUs  opinion  to  be  in  opposition  and  enoountsr 
of  the  lord  chief  justice'9  opinion,  and  the  au 
tomey-general's»    My  lord,  (I  thank  God,)  my 
iKt  serveth  me  not  to  deliver  any  opinion  to  the 
queen  which  my  stomach  serveth  me  not  to  main- 
tain :  one  and  the  same  conscience  of  duty  guiding 
n^,  and  fortifying  me.    But  the  untruth  of  this 
fable  God  and  my  sovereign  can  witness,  and 
there  I  leave  it :  knowing  no  more  remedy  against 
lies  than  othere  do  against  libels.    The  root,  no 
question  of  it,  is,  partly,  some  light-headed  envy 
at  my  accesses  to  her  majesty,  which  being  begun 
and  continued  since  my  childhood,  as  long  as  her 
majesty  shall  think  me  worthy  of  them,  I  scorn 
those  that  shall  think  the  contrary.    And  another 
reason  is,  the  aspersion  of  this  tade,  and  llie  envy 
thereof,  up<m  some  greater  man,  in  regard  of  my 
nearness.    And,  therefore,  (my  lord,)  I  pray  yoo 
answer  for  me  to  any  person  that  yon.think  worthy 
your  own  reply,  and  my  defenee.    For  my  Lord 
of  Essex,  I  am  not  servile  to  him,  having  regard 
to  my  superior's  diity.    I  have  been  much  bound 
unto  him ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  I  have  spent 
more  time  and  more  thoughts  about  his  well- 
doing than  ever  I  did  about  mine  own.    I  pray 
God  you  his  friends  amongst  you  be  in  the  right 
•'  Nulla  remedia,  tarn  faciunt  dolorem,  quam  <pue 
sunt  salutaria."    For  my  part,  I  have  deserved 
better  than  to  have  my  name  objected  to  envy,  or 
my  life  to  a  ruffian's  violence;  but  I  have  the 
privy  coat  of  a  good  conscience.-   I  am  sure  these 
courses  and  bruits  hurt  my  lord  more  than  alL 
So  having  written  to  your  lordship,  I  desire  te- 
ceedingly  to  be  preferred  in  your  good  opinion 
and  love,  and  so  leave  you  to  God's  goodness* 


TO  HT  LORD  HEN.  HOWARD. 

Mt  LoBDy*— There  be  very  few  besides  yourself 
to  whom  I  would  perform  this  respect ;  for  I  con- 
temn •*  mendacia  famiB,"  as  it  walk9  among  in- 
feriors ;  though  I  neglect  it  not,  as  it  may  have 


THE  RARL  OF  R88EX*S  LETTER  TO  THE  OOUNCIL, 
AT  H1B  EMBARKING  FOR  SPAIN.    JUNE,  199& 

Mr  WBT  GOOD  Lords, 

Having  taken  order  for  all  things  that  belong 
to  our  land  forces,  and  staying  only  till  the  ships 
be  ready  to  take  in  our  soldiera,  I  am  come  aboard, 
as  well  to  draw  other  men  by  my  example  to  leave 
the  shore,  as  to  have  tiqie'and  leisure'  to  ask  ac- 
count of  myself  what  other  duty  I  have  to  do, 
besides  the  governing  of  those  troops,  and  the 
using  of  them  to  good  purpose.  In  which  medi- 
tation, as  I  firat  study  to  please  my  most  grecioos 
sovereign,  as  well  as  to  serve  her ;  so  my  next 
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eare  is,  to  leave  yobrlordehipB  well  satisfied  of  my 
past  carriage  since  I  was  nominated  to  this  senrice  $ 
and  apt  to  make  faronrabie'  constmctioii  of  what 
I  shall  do  hereafter.  ' ' 

In  my  past  carriage  I  will  neither  plead  merit 
nor  excuse  imperfections :  for  whatsoerer  I  shall 
be  able  to  do,  I  know,  is  less  than  I  owe ;  and 
besides  my  faults,  my  very  faith  and  zeal  (which 
are  the  best  things  in  me)  do  make  me  comhiit 
errors.     But  I  woiild  fain  approye  the  matter 
itself  of  undertaking  this  service  to  have  beep 
good,  howsoever  my  former  have  been  erroneous ; 
or  at  least,  my  intent  and  ends  unblameable, 
though  myjttdgment  were  faulty.  -Your lordships 
know  it  hath  be^n  the  wisdom  of  all  times  rather 
to  attempt  and  do  something  in  another  country 
than  to  attend  an  enertiy,  and  be  in  danger  much 
in  our  own.    And  if  this  role  among  the  ancients 
"waS  generally  held  true,  it  might  be  better  allowed 
of  ns  in  particular  cases,  where  a  state  little  in 
territory,  not  extraordinary  lich,  and  defended 
only  with  itself,  shall  have  to  do  with  atiother 
state  that  hath  many  and  ample  dominions,  the 
treasure  of  the  Indies,  and  all  the  mercenaries  of 
Christendom  to  serve  it.    For  we  haVe,  aS  the 
Athenians  had  with  the  ancient  usurping  Philip ; 
«*  praelium  fadile,  bellum  difficile.**    Therefore,  it 
is  our  disadvantage  to  draw  the  war  into  length. 
And  if  any  man  in  this  kingdom  should  be  allowed 
to  persuade  to  prevention,  he  might  be  one  that 
saw  the  Spaniard  at  home  apprehend  an  invasion 
with  greater  terror  than  he  makes  it  abroad :  -and 
that  was  a  witness  how  a  handful  of  men,  nei- 
ther armed,  victualled,  nor  ordered  as  they  should 
be,  landed,  marched,  and  had  done  what. they 
listed,  if  either  the  ships  had  come  upj  or  they 
had  any  provisions  to  make  a  hole  in  a  wall  or  to 
break  open  a  gate.    But  though  the  counsel  be 
good  for  some-  states,  and  for  ours  at  some  times, 
yet  the  opportunities  ought  to  be  watehedi,  and  it 
must  appear  that  this  it  is  which  is  now  taken. 
The  opportunity  for  such  service  I  take  to  be  when 
either  the  enemy  may  receive  the  most  hurt,  or 
when  he  is  likeliest  to  attempt  against  us,  if  he 
be  not  impeached .    The  hurt  that  our  estate  should 
seek  to  do  him  is,  to  intercepthis  ti^easure,  whereby 
we  shall  cut  his  sinews,  and  make  war  upon  him 
with  his  own  money ;  and  to  beat,  or  at  least  dis- 
continue him  from  the  sea,  whereby  her  majesty 
shall  be  both  secured  from  his  invasions,  and 
become  mistress  of  the  sea ;  which' is  the  great- 
ness'that  the  queen  of  an  island  should  most 
aspire  unto.    In  matter  of  profit  we  may  this 
journey  roost  hurt  him,  and  benefit  oiirselves; 
since  he  hath  (as  is  agreed  on  by  all  men)  more 
caracks  to  come  home  now  than  ever  any  year 
befote.    Besides  many  good  advantages  which 
shall  be  offered  if  we  command  the  coast*    And 
to  giro  him  a  blow,  and  discountenance  him  by 
nea,  now  is  the  time,  when  he  hath  deelared  his 
^robition  to  command  the   seas;  and  yet,  so 
Vou  If  I. 


divided  bis  tfeets :  sqme  appointed  to  be  set  outt 
and  yet  scant  in  readiness ;  ethers  upon  point  of 
coming  home,  and  not  fit  to  defend  themselves, 
if  either  they  be  met  at  sSa,  or  found  in  harbour; 
and  ^11  so  dispersed  in  sevjsral  places,  as  if  at  any 
time  we  might  do  good  that  way,  it  is  now.  And 
whether  he  will  make  war  npon  us,  if  we  let  him 
alone :  let  his  solicitations,  offers^  and  gifts  to  the 
rebels  of  Ireland ;  bis  besieging  ajkd  winning  of 
Calais,  and  these  parts  of  France  that  front  upon 
us;  and  his  strengthening  hittfself  by  sea  by  so 
many  means;  let  these  things  (I  say)  tell  us. 
So,  as  if  we  will  at-  any  time  allow  the  counsel 
of  prevention  to  be  reasonable,^  we  roust  now  con- 
fess it  to  be  opportune.  But  whatsoever  the 
counsel  werev  I  am  not  %»  be  charged  with  it. 
For  as  I  was  not  the  ooniriver,  nor.ofierer  of  the 
project,  so  if  I  had  refused  to  join  with  him 
(that  did  invite  me  to  it,)!  should  have  been 
thought  bc^  incompatible  and  backward  in  her 
majesty^B  service.  I  say  not  this,  for  that  I- think 
the  action  such  as  it  were  disadvantage  to  be 
thought  the  projector  of  it;  but  I  say,  and  say 
truly,  that  my  lord  admir^  devised  it,  pieaented^ 
it  to  het  majesty,  and  had  as  well  the  approba- 
tion of  her  majesty  and  the  assent  of  such  of  your 
lordships  as  were  acquainted  witb  it,  as  my  pro- 
mise to  go  with  him.  One  thing  (I  ^confess)  I 
above  all  men  am  to  be  charge^  vrithal:  that  is, 
that  when  her  majesty*s,  the  city  of  London's,  and 
the  states  of  the  Low  Countries'. charge  waspast» 
the  men  levied  and  marching  to  the  rendezvous; 
I  could  nbt  see  how  with  her  majesty's  honour 
and  safety  the  journey  might  be^hroken.  Where- 
in, although  I  should  be  carried  with  passion,  yet 
I  pray  your  lordships  consider  who  almost  that  had 
been  in  my  ease  named  to  such  an  action,  voiced 
throughout  Christendom,  and  engaged  in  it  as 
much  as  I  was  worth ;  and  being  the  instrument 
of  drawing  more  voluntary  men  of  their  own 
charge  than  ever  was  seen  these  many  ysiars: 
who  (I  say)  would  nqt  Have  been  so  afifectedl 
But  far  be  it  fifom  me,  in  any  action  of  this  im- 
portance to  weigh  myself  or  my  particular  for- 
tunes, imnst  beseech  your  lordships  to  remem- 
ber that  I  w%s  from  time  to  time  warranted  by  all 
your  opinions,  delivered  both  amongst  yourselves 
and  to  h^r  majesty:  which  tieth  you  all  tq  allow 
the  counsel.  And  that  being  granted,  y6ar  lord- 
ships will  call  that  zeal,  which  maketh  a  man 
constant  in  a  good  counsel,  that  would  be  passion 
in  an  evil,  or  a  doubtful.  I  confess,  her  majesty 
oSeted  us  recompense  for  all  our  charges  and 
losses.  But  (my  lords)  I  pray  your  lordships 
consider  how  many  things  I  should  have  sold  at 
once  for  money  1  I  will  leave  mine  own  leputa' 
tion  as  t6o  small  a  matter  to  be  mentioneid*  But 
I  should  have  sold  the  honour  of  bet  majesty,  toe 
safety  of  the  state,  the  contentment  of  her  con 
federates,  the  fortune  and  hope  of  many  of  my 
poor  countiymei^  and  the  possibility  of  giving^ 
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blow  to  that  enmny  tiiat  ought  QTer  to  be  hateful 
to  all  tcue  Engluii  hearts.  I  ahoqld  hare  sold 
all  thia  for  private  profit;  theieforoy  thoagh  I  ask 
pardon  of  her  majesty,  and  pray  your  lotdships 
to  mediate  it  for  me,  that  I  was  carried  by  this 
zeal  80  fast  that  I  forgot  those  reveiend  forms 
which  I  shoold  hare  used,  yet  I  had  rather  have 
my  heart  oat  of  my  body  than  this  teal  out  of  my 
heart  And  now,  as  I  htwe  laid  before  your 
lordships  my  past  cazriage,  and  entering  into  this 
action,  so  I  beseech  your  lordships  give  me  leave 
to  prepare  you  to  a  favourable  construction  of 
that  which  I  ahall  do  heieafter ;  in  which  suit  I 
am  resolved  neither  to  plead  the  haaarding  of 
lifB,  nor  spending  of  my  substance  in  a  public 
service;  to  the  end  that  I  mig^t  find  your  lord- 
ships (who  are  public  persons)  more  favourable 
ju^s^r  but  will  confess,  that  I  receive  so  much 
favour  and  honour  by  this  trust  and  employment, 
as,  when  I  have  done  all  I  can,  I  shall  still  be 
behindhand.  This  suit  only  I  make,  that  your 
lordships  will  neither  have  too  ^reat  an  expecta- 
tion of  our  actions,  nor  too  litUe»  lest  a}l  w^  do 
seem  either  nothing,  or  to  be  done  by  chance.  I 
knorw  we  must  be  tied  to  do  mofe  than  ahall  be 
forhet  nujesty's  service,  nor  no  less;  in  which 
straight  way,  though  it  be  hard  for  so  weak  a 
man  as  myself  to  walk  upright,  yet  the  example 
of  our  raw  soldiers  may  comfort  an  insufficient 
general ;  for  they,  till  they  grow  perfect  in  all 
their  orders  and  motions,  ar6  so  afraid  to  be  oat, 
and  with  such  a  continual  heedfulness,  observe 
both  themselves  and  those  that  are  near  them, 
that  they  do  keep  almost  as  good  order  at  the  first 
as  ever  after.  I  am  sure  I  am  as  distrustful  of 
myself  as  they,  and  because  I  l^ave  more  sense 
of  duty,  I  shall  be  more  industrious.  For  sea- 
service,  the  judgment  of  my  honourable  compa- 
nion shall  be  my  compass;  and  for  land,  his 
assent,  and  the  advice  of  those  her  majesty  hath 
named  as  counsellors  at  war  shall  be  my  war- 
ranties. It  will  be  honour  to  her  majesty,  and  a 
great  assurance  to  her  state,  if  we  either  bring 
home  wealth  or  give  the  King  of  Spain  a  blow  by 
sea.  But  to  have  made  a  continual  diversion, 
and  to  have. left,  as  it  were,  a  thorn  sticking 
in  his  foot,  had  been  a  work  worthy  of  such  a 
queen,  and  of  such  a  preparation*  For  then  her 
majesty  should  have  lieard  no  more  of  his  inten- 
tions for  Ireland^  and  attempts  upon  the  eoast  of 
France,  or  his  drawing  of  ships  or  galleys  into 
these  narrow  seas,  but  should  at  once  have  deliver- 
ed all  Christendom  from  his  fearfol  usurpation. 
Wherein,  as  she  had  been  great  in  fame  for  such 
a  general  preservation,  so  ahe  had  been  as  gfreat 
in  power  in  making  all  the  enemies  of  Spain  in 
Christendom  to  depend  upon  her.  She  should 
be  head  of  the  p^r^;  she  only  might  be  said  to 
make  the  wars  with  Spi4n,  bjBcause  she  made 
tiiem  to  purpose,  and  they  all  bnt  as  her  assistants 
and  d^endants.    And,  lastly,  as  the  end  of  the 


vrars  is  peace,  so  she  might  have  had  peaee  wliea 
she  would,  snd  with  what  conditions  she  would, 
and  have  included  or  left  out  whom  ahe  would. 
For,  she  only,  by  this  course,  should  foree  hiui 
to  wish  for  peace,  and  ahe  had  the  means  in  her 
hands  to  make  the  conditions :  and  as  easy  it  had 
been  to  have  -done  this  as  to  have  performed 
lesser  services.  The  objections  against  this  will 
be  hazard  and  charge.  Hazard,  to  hold  any 
tilings  of  his  that  is  so  mighty  a  king:  and 
charge,  to  send  such  supplies  from  time  to  time 
as  will  be  needful.  For  hazard,  it  is  not  the 
hazard  of  the  state  or  the  whole,  as  are  the 
hazards  of  a  defenaive  war,  whensoever  we  are 
enforced  to  fight,  bnt  it  is  only  a  hazard  of  some 
few,  and  such  commanders,  as  shall  be  set  out 
for  such  a  service.  And  those  also  tiiat  shall  be 
so  hazarded,  shall  be  in  less  danger  than  if  they 
were  put  into  any  frontier  places  of  France, 
or  of  the  Low  Countries,  for  they  should  not  be 
left  in  any  part  of  the  main,  or  continent  of  Spain 
or  Portugal,  where  the  enemy  might  bring  an 
anptiy  to  attempt  them ;  (though  I  doubt  not  but 
after  he  had  once  tried  what  it  were  to  besiege 
two  or  three  thousand  English,  in  a  place  well 
fortified,  and  where  .they  had  a  port  open,  he 
would  grow  qi^ickly  weary  of  those  attempts;^ 
but  they  should  be-  so  lodged  as  the  seat  and 
strength  of  the  place  should  warrant  their  safety, 
so  that  .to  pull  her  m«jesty*s  men  out  of  it  should 
be  a  harder  task  than  to  conquer  any  country  that 
stands  on  firm  land  by  him:  and  to  let  English 
quietly  possess  it,  should  se  much  prejudice  him, 
as  he  were  not  abl^  to  endure  it.  And,  for 
charge,  there  need  not  so  much  be  expended  but 
that  it  might  easily  be  borne.  And  the  place 
being  well  chosen,  and  the  war  well  conducted, 
in  a  short  time  there  would  not  only  arise 
enough  to  pay  the  charge,  but  the  great  profit  to 
her  majes^,  and  wealth  to  our  country  would 
grow  from  the  place  that  should  be  held,  for  in  a 
short  time  a  great  part  of  the  golden  Indian 
stream  might  be  turned  from  Spain  to  England, 
and  her  majesty  be  made  .to  give  law  to  tdl  the 
world  by  sea  without  her  charge.  Besides,  this 
fearful  enemy,  which  is  now  a  terror  to  all  Chris- 
tondom,  sbonld  be  so  weakened  in  strength,  re- 
putation, and  purse,  as  her  majesty  should  forever 
after  have  an  easy  enemy  of  him.  It  may  be, 
your  lordships  will  desire  .to  know  the  place 
that  should  be  attempted ;  the  means,  first  to  take 
it,  then  to. hold  it;  the  commodity  or  advantage 
that  might  grow  to  this  estate  by  it,  but  that 
with  your  lordships*  leave  shall  be  reserved  till 
my  next.  This  is  only  to  beseech  you,  for  our 
dear  sovereign's  sake,  for  the  glory  and  weltaie 
of  her,  and  her  estate,  that  you  will  think  upon 
this  general  propoaition;  and  if  your  lordships 
find  it  reasonable,  that  you  will  move  it  to  the 
queen;  by  whom  if  I. be  commanded  to  set  down 
^e  hypothesis,  or  to  descend  unto  particulars,  1 
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wiU  offer  my  project  with  thiscondUiony  that  if  1 1 
adyiee  any  thing  that  the  conncil  of  war  shall 
think  dangerous^  it  may  be  rejected;  or  if  myself 
be  actor  in  any  thing  belonging  to  this  project, 
wherein  her  majesty  reoeiTes  dishonour,  that! 
may  answer  it  with  my  life.  And.  yet  your 
lordships  l^iow  I  am  matched  with,  those  in 
whom  I  haTo  no  particular  interest;  but  I  must 
attribute  their  assenting  to  me,  to  my  good  hap, 
to  take  the  better  part.  In  my  lord  with  whom  1 
joined,  I  find  so  much  honour  and  service,  as 
I  doubt  not  but  ou^  unity  ip  affection  wiU  make 
a  nnity  in  council,'  action,  and  government.  I 
have  troubled  3rour  lordships  with  a  tedious  letter, 
begun  in  a  day  of  leisure,  and  finished  in  the 
midst  of  our  troublesome  business.  I  pray  youx 
lordships  pardon  the  errors  in  it,  and  keep  so 
honourable  opinion  of  me  as  I  be  not  condemned 
by  you  upon  any  complaints,  adTertisements,  or 
reports,^  tiH  I  have  given,  answer  to  them.  For 
as  the  nature  of  my  place  is  subject  to  envy  and 
detraction,  so  a  little  body^full  of  sharp  humours 
is  hardest  kept  in  temper;  and  all  the  discontent^ 
ed  humours  of  an  army  do  mak^  their  greatest 
quarrel  to  him  that  commands  ^e  army,  not  so 
much  for  his  faults  as  for  because  he  bridles 
their^s.  And  so  commending  your  good  lordships 
to  God's  divine  protection,  I  rest 

At  your  lordshipis'  commandment, 

Robert  Esskx. 


TO  MT  LOBD  OF  EBB^X,  FROM  MB.  BACON. 
Mr  SINOULAR  GOOD  LoRD,  • 

I  will  no  longer  dissever  part  oi  that,  which  I 
meant  to  have  said  to  your  lordship  at  Bamhelmes, 
from  the  exordium,  which  I  then  made.    Where- 


y et  neither  do  I  repent  me  of  safe  eoimsel ;  neither 
do  I  judge  of  file  whole  play  by  the  first  act.  But 
whether  I  counsel  you  the  best,  or  for  the  beet, 
dutybindeth  me  to  offer  to  you  my  wishes.  I 
said  to  your  lordship  last  time;  >«  Martha,  Martha, 
attendis  ad  plurima,  unnm  snffieit"  Win  *d)e 
queen ;  if  this  be  not  the  beginung,  of  any  other 
oourse  I  see  no  end.  And  I  will  not  now  speak 
of  favour  of  affection,  but  of  other  correspondence 
and  agreeableness,  which,  whensoever  it  shall  be 
conjoined  with  the-  other  of  affection,  I  durst 
wager  my  life  (let  them  make  what  pro^popiftus 
they  will  of  her  majesty's  nature)  that  in  you  she 
will  come  to  the  question  of  **quid  fiet  homini^ 
quern- rex  vult  honorare!'*  But  how  is  it  nowl 
A  man  of  a  nature  not  to  be  ruled,  that  hath  the 
advantage  of  my  affection  and  knoweth  it,  of  an 
estate  not  grounded  to  his  greatness,  e0  a  popular 
reputation,  of  a  military  dependence :  I  demand 
whether  ^ere  can  be  a  more  dangerous  image 
than  this  represented  to  any  monarch  living,  much 
more  to  a  lady,  and  of  her  majesty's  apprehension} 
And  is  it  not  more  evident  than  demonstradoh 
itself,  that  whilst  this  impression  continueth  in  her 
majesty's  breast,  yon  can  find  no  other  oonditicHi 
than  inventions  to  keep^qur  estate  bare  and  lo^r ; 
crossing  and  disgracing  your  actions,  extenuating 
and  blasting  of  your  merit,  carping  with  contempt 
at  your  natnre  and  fashions ;  breedings  nourishing, 
and  fortifying  such  instruments  as  are  most 
ihctious  against  you,  repulses^  scorns  of  your 
friendis  and  dependants  tiiat  are  true  and  steadfest* 
winning  and  inveigling  away  from  you  such  as 
are  flexible  and  wavering,  thrusting  you  into 
odious  employments  and  offices  to  supplant  your 
reputation,  abusing  you-,  and  feeding  you  with 
dalliances  and  demonstrations,  to  divert  you  irom 
descending  into  the  serious  consideration  of  your 
own  case ;  yea,  and  porcase  venturing  you  in 


unto  I  will  only  add  this ;  that  I  humbly  desire 

your  lordship  before  you  give  access  to  my  poor  perilous  and  desperate  enterprise^.     Herein  ii 


advice,  to  look  about,  even  jealously  a  little^  if 

you  will^  and  to  consider :  First;  whether  I  have 

net  reason  to  tbink  that  yodr  fcnrtune  comprehend- 

eth  mine :  Next,  whether  I  shift  my  counsel  and 

do  not "  constare  mihi ;"  for  I  am  persuaded  there 

are  soipe  would  give  you  the  same  counsel  now, 

which  I  shall,  but  tha$  they  should  derogate  from 

that  which  they  have  said  heretofore:  Thirdly, 

whether  you  have  taken  hurt  at  any  time  by  my 

careful  and  devoted  counsel.  '  For  although  I 

remember  well  your  lordship  once  told  me  that 

you  having  submitted  upon  my  well-meant  motion 

at  Nonsuch,  (the  place  where  you  renewed  a 

treaty  with  her  majesty  of  obsequious  kindness,) 

she  had  taken  ad^antoge  of  it ;  yet  I  suppose  you 

do  since  believe,  that  it  did  much  attemper  a  cold 

malignant  humour  then  growing  upon  her  m^esty 

toward  your  lordship,  and  hath  done  you  good  in 

consequence.     And  for  being  against  it,  now 

lately,  that  yoi^  should  not  estrange  yourself, 

although  I  give  place  to  none  in  true  gratulatton, 


may  please  your  lordship  to  undere(tand  me;  frir  I 
mean  nothing  less  than  that  thes^ things  should  be 
plotted  and  intended-  as  in  her  majesty's  ^yal 
mind  towards  you ;  I  know  the  excellency  of  het 
nature  too  welL  But  I  say,  wheresoever  the  for> 
merly  described  impression  is  taken  in  any  king's 
breast  towards  a  Jinbject,  these -^ther  recited  in-* 
conveniences  must  of  necessity  of  politic  come- 
queaces  follow ;  in  respect  of  such  instmments 
as  are  never  failing  about  princes,  which  spy  into 
their  humours  and  conceits,  and  second  them  t 
and  not  only  second  them,  but  in  sscdndiag 
increase  them;  yea,  and  many  times  without  their 
knowledge  pursue  them  furUier  than  themselves 
would.  Your  lordship  will  ask  the  question 
wherewith  the  Athenians  were  wont  to  interropt 
their  orators  when  ^y  exaggerated  their  dangsts ; 
«( quid  igitor  agehdnin  est  1"  ' 

I  will  tell  your  lordship,  ^^que  mihi  nune  in 
mentnm  veniunt ;"  supposing,  nevertheless,  that 
yonmlf,  out  of  your  own  wisdom  upon  the 
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with  tills  plaioness  and  liberty  Tepresented  to  yon, 
will  find  oat  better  expedients  and  remedies.  I 
wish  ^  cure  applied  to  eyery  of  the  five  former 
impiessions,  which  I  will  take  not  in  order,  but  as  > 
I  tikink  they  are  of  weight* 

For  the  remoring  the  impression  of  your  nature 
to  be  opiniatre  and  not  mleable ;  firsts  and  above 
all  things  I  wish  that  all  matters  past,  which  can- 
not be  revoked,  yoor  lordship  would  turn  alto- 
gether upon  insatisfaction,  and  not  upon  your 
natni»  or  proper  disposition.  This  string  you 
cannot  upon  ereiy  apt  occasion  harp  upon  too 
■kuch.  Next,  whereas  I  h^ye  noted  you  to  fly 
and  aroid  (in  some  respect  justly)  the  resem- 
blance or  imitation'  of  my  Lord  cf  Leicester  and 
my  Lord  Chancellor  Hatton ;  yet  I  am  persuaded 
(howsoever  I  wish  your  lordship  as  distant  as  you 
axe  from  them  in  points  of  favour,  integrity, 
magnanimity  and  merit,)  that  it  will  do  you  much 
^od  between  the  queen  and  you  to  allege  them 
(as  oft  as  you  find  occasion)  for  authors  and 
patterns.  For  I  do  not  know  a  readier  mean  to 
make  her  majesty  think  you  are  in  your  right  way. 
Thirdly,  when  at  any  time  your  lordship,  upon 
occasion  happen  in  speeches  to  do  her  majesty 
right,  (for  Uiere  is  no  such  matter  as  flattery 
amongst  you  all,)  I  fear  you  handle  it,  ^  i^agis  in^ 
speciemadomatis  verbis,  quam  at  sentive  videaris*^' 
So  that  a  man  may  read  formality  in  your  coun- 
tenance; whereas  your  Iqrdship  should  do  it 
familiarly,  *<et  pratione  fida.''  Fourthly,  your 
lordship  should  never  be  without  some  particulars 
afoot,  which  yoa  should  seem  to  pursue  with 
earnestness  and  affection ;  and  then  let  them  fali 
npon  taking  knowledge  of  her  majesty  ^s  (^position 
and  dislike.  Of  which  the  weightiest  sort  may 
be  if  your  lordship  offer  to  labour  in  the  behalf  of 
some  that  yoa  favour  for  some  .of  the  places  now 
void ;  choosing  such  a  subject  as  you  think  her 
majesty, is  like  to  oppose  unto:  and  if  you  will 
say,  that  this  is  «« Conjunotum  cum  alien&  injuria ;" 
I  will  not  answer,  ^'haeenon  alitor  conetabunt  $'' 
but  I  say,  commendation  from  so  good  a  moutTi 
doth  not  hurt  a  man,  though  you  prevail  not.  A 
less  weighty^  sort,  of  particulars  maybe  the  pre- 
tence of  some  journeys  which  at  her  majesty's 
request  your  lordship  might  relinquish;  as  if  you 
would  pretend  a  journey  to  see  your  living  and 
estate  towards  Wales  or  the  like ;  for  as  for  great 
foreign  journeys  of  employment  and  service,  it 
standeth  not  with  your  gravity  to  play  or  stratagem 
with  theip.  And  the  lightest,  sort  of  particulars, 
which  yet  are  not  to  be  n^glected^  are  in  your 
habits,  apparel,  wearifigs,  gestures^  and  the  like. 

The  impression  of  greatest  prejudice  next,  is 
that  of  a  military  dependence.  Wherein  I  can- 
not sufficiently  woi^der  at  your  lordship's  course, 
that  you  say,  the  wars  are  your  occupation,  and 
go  in  that  course ;  whereas,  if  I  might  have  ad- 
vised your  lordship,,  you  should  have  left  that 
person  at  Plymouth;  more  than- when  in  counsel 


or  in  commendiag  fit  persons  for  senrioe  for 
it  had  been  in  aeason.  And  here,  my  lofd,  I 
pray  mistake  me  not  I  am  not  to  play  now  thi 
part  of  a  gown-man,  that  would  frame  you  bestta 
mine  own  toniu  I  know  what  I  owe  yon :  I  am 
infinitely  glad  of  this  last  journey,  now  it  is  past: 
the  rather,  because  you  may  make  so  honourabb 
a  fuU  point  for  a  time.  You  have  property  good 
enough  in  that  greatness.  There  is  none  can  of 
many  years  ascend  near  you  in  competition.  Be- 
sides, the  disposing  of  the  places  and  affairs  both 
oonceming  the  wars  (you  increasing  in  other 
greatness)  will  of  themselves  flow  to  yoa ;  which 
will  preserve  that  dependence  in  full  measnie.  It 
is  a  thing  that  of  all  things  I  would  have  yoa 
retain,  the  times  considered.  And  the  neoessitf 
of  the  service,  for  other  reason  I  know  none. 
But,  I  toy,  keep  it  in  substance,  but  abolish  it  m 
shows  to  the  queen.  For  her  majesty  loveth 
peace.  Next,  she  loveth  not  charge.  Thirdly, 
that  kind  of  dependence  maketh  a  auapeeted 
greatness.  Therefore,  *<Quod  instat  agamns." 
Let  that  be  a  sleeping  honour  a  while,  and  cars 
the  queen's  mind  on  that  point  Therefore,  again, 
whereas  I  heard  your  lordship  designing  to  yoor- 
aelf  the  earl  marshal's  place,  or  place  of  master 
of  the  ordnance,  I  did  not  in  my  mind  so  well 
like  of  either;  because  of  their  affinity  with  a 
martial  greatness.  But  of  the  places  now  void,  in 
my  judgment  and  discretion,  I  would  name  yoa 
to  the  place  of  lord  privy  seal. '  For,  first,  it  is  the 
third  person  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown. 
Next,  it  hath  a  kind  of  superintendence  over  the 
secretary.  It  hath  also  an  affinity  with  the  conit 
of  wards,  in  regard  of  the  fees  from  the  liveries. 
And  it  is  a  fine  honour,  quiet  place,  and  worth  a 
thousand  pounds  by  year.  And  my  lord  admi- 
ral's fsfther  had  it  who  was  a  martial  man.  And 
it  fits  a  favourite  to  carry  her  majesty's  image  in 
seal,  who  beareth  it  best  expressed  in  hea^ 
But  ray  chief  reason  is,  that  which  I  first  alleged, 
to,  divert  her  majesty  from  this  impressions  of  a 
martial  greatness.  In  concurrence  whereof,  if 
your  lordship  shall  not  remit  any  thhig  of  your 
former  diligence  at  the  Star  Chamber ;  if  you  shall 
continue  such  intelligences  as  are  wcrth  the 
cherishing;  if  you  shall  pretend  to  be  as  bookish 
and  contemplative  as  ever  you  Were ;  all  these 
courses  have  both  their  advantages  and  uses  in 
themselves  otherwise^  and  serve  exceeding  aptly 
to  this  purpose.  Wbereunto  I  add  one  expedient 
more  stronger  than  all  the  rest;  and  for  mine 
own  confident  opinion,  void  of  any  prejudice  ir 
danger  of  diminution  of  y.our  greatness ;  and  that 
is,  the  bringing  in  of  some  martial  man  to  be  of 
the  council,  dealing  directly  with  her  majesty  in 
it,  as  for  her  service  and  your  better  assistance; 
choosing,  nevertheless,  some  person  that  may  be 
known  not  to  come  in  against  you  by  any  (brmer 
division.  I  judge  the  fittest  to  be  my  Lord 
Moantjoy,  or  my  Lord  WiUoughby.     And  if. 
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ei 


your  lordship  we  deeplier  into  it  than  I  do,  that 
you  would  not  hAte  it  done  in  effect,  yet,  In  my 
opinion,  you  may  serve  your  torn  by  the  pretence 
of  it;  and  stay  it  nevertheless. 

The  third  impression  is  of  a  popular  reputa- 
tion ;  which,  because  it  is  a  thing*  prood  in  itself, 
being  obtained  as  your  lordship  obtaineth  it,  that 
is*  **  bonis  artibus,"  and  besides  well  governed, 
is  one  of  the  flowers  of  your  greatness  both  pre- 
sent and  to- come;  it  would  be  handled  tenderly. 
The  only  way  is,  to  quench  it  verbis  and  not 
rebus ;  and  therefore  to  take  all  occasions  to  the 
queen,  to  speak  against  popularity  and  popular 
courses  yehemently,  and  to  tax  it  in  all  others : 
but,  nevertheless,  to  go  on  in  your  honourable 
commonwealth  courses  as  you  do.  And,  there- 
fore, I  will  not  advise  you  to  cure  this  by  dealing 
in  monopolies  or  any  oppressions.  Only  if  in 
parliament  your  lordship  be  forward  for  treasure 
in  respect  to  the  wars,  it  becometh  your  person 
well.  And  if  her  majesty  object  popularity  to 
you  at  any  time,  I  would  say  to  her,  a  parliament 
will  show  that,  and  so  feed  her  with  expectation.' 

The  fourth  impression  of  the  inequality  be- 
tween your  estate  of  means  and  your  greatness 
of  respects,  is  not  to  be  neglected ;  for,  believe  it, 
my  lord,  that  till  her  majesty  find  you  careful  of 
your  eistaite,  she  will  not  only  think  you  more 
like  to  continue  chargeable  to  her,  but  also,  have 
a  conceit  that  you  have  higher  imaginations. 
The  remedies  are,  first,  to  profess  it  in  all  speeches 
to  her ;  next,  in  such  suits  wherein  both  honour, 
gift,  and  profit  may  be  taken  to  communicate 
freely  with  her  majesty,  by  way  of  inducing  her 
to  grant  that  it  will  be  this  benefit  to  you.  Last- 
ly, to  be  plain  with  your  lordship,  for  ^e  gentle- 
men are  such  as  1  am  beholding  to,  nothing  can 
make  the  queen  or  the  world  think  so  much  that 
you  are  come  to  a  provident  care  of  your  estate 
as  the  altering  of  some  of  your  officers;  who 
though  they  be  as  true  to  you  as  one  hand  to  the 
other,  yet,  «« opinio  veritate  major."  But  if,  in 
respect  of  the  bonds,  they  may  be  entered  into 
for  your  lordship,  you  cannot  so  well  dismiss 
yourself  of  them,  this  cannot  be  done  but  with 
time.   < 

For  the  fifth  and  last,  which  is  of  the  advantage 
of  a  favourite,  as  severed  from  the  rest  it  cannot 
hurt;  so  joimed  with  them  it  maketh  her  majesty 
more  fearful  and  shadowy^  as  not  knowing  her 
own  strengtlu  The  only  remedy  to  this  is,  to 
give  way  to  some  other  favourite,  as  in  particular 
you  sh^l  find  her  majesty  inclined,  so  as  the 
subject  hath  no  ill,  nor  dangerous  aspect  towards 
yourself;  for,  otherwise,  whosoever  shall  tell  me 
that  you  may  not  have  singular  use  of  a  favourite 
at  your  devotion,  1  will  say  he  understandeth  not 
the  queen's  affection,  nor  your  lordship's  condi- 
tion.   And  80, 1  rest. 

^  Oitoter  4»  IMO. 


TO  BIB  SOBERT  CEGO. 

Sir,— 1  forbear  not  to  put  in  paper  as  n^uch  as 
I  thought  to  have  spoken  to  your  honour  to-day, 
i^  1  couVi  have  stayed,  knowing  that  if  yoai  . 
honour  should  make  other  use  of  it  than  is  due  to 
good  meaning,  and  then  I  am  persuaded  you  will ; 
yet  to  persons  of  judgment,  and  that  know  me 
otherwise,  it  will  rather  appear  (as  it  is)  a  pre- 
cise honesty,  and  this  same,  «  suum  cuique  tri- 
buere," 'than  any  hollowness  to  any.  It  is  my 
luck  still  to  be  akin  to  such  things  as  1  neither 
like  in  nature,  nor  would  willingly  meet  with  In 
my  course,  but  yet  cannot  avoid,  without  show  of 
base  timorousness,  or  else  of  unkind »  ot  suspi- 
cious strangeness. 

Some  hiatus  in  the  copy. 
And  1  am  of  one  spirit  ^till.  1  ever  liked  the 
Galenists  that  deal  with  good  compositions,  and 
not  the  Paracelsians,  that  deal  with  these  fine 
separations :  and  in  music,  I  ever  loved  easy  airs, 
that  go  full  all  the  parts  together^  and  not  those 
strange  points  of  accord  and  discord.  This  I 
write  not,  I  assure  your  honovr  officiously,  except 
it  be  according  to  Tally's  offices,  that  is,  honestly 
and  morally.  For  though,  1  thank  God,  1  ac- 
count upon  the  proceeding  in  the  queen's  service^ 
OF  not  proceeding  both  vrays,  and  tiierefore  neither 
mean  to  favni  or  retire,  yet  I  naturally  desire  good 
opinion  with  any  person  which  for  fortune  er 
sfHiit  is  to  be  regarded,  much  more  with  a  secre- 
tary of  the  queen's,  and  a  cousin-german,  and  one 
with  .whom  1  have  ever  thought  myself  to  have 
some  sjrmpathy  of  nature,  though  tecidents  have 
not.  suffered  it  to  appear.  Thus  not  doubting  of 
yoiir  honourable  interpretation  and  usSge  of  thift 
I  have  written,  I  commend  you  to  the  Divine  pr^ 
servation.    From  Gray's  Inn.  i 


TO  MY  LOBD  OF  ESSEX; 
It  MAT  PLBASB  TOVB  GOOD  LORUSBIIS 

1  pray  God  her  majesty's  weighing  be  npt  like 
the  weight  of  a  balance,  «'  gravia  deoraum,  levia 
suraum."  But  I  am  as  fsr  from  being  altered  in 
devotion  towards  her  as  1  am  from  distrust  that 
she  will  be  altered  in  opinion  towards  me  when 
she  knoweth  me  better.  For  myself,  I  have  lost 
some  opinion,  some  time,  and  some  means ;  this 
is  my  account:  but  then  for  opinion  it  is  a  blast 
that  goeth  and  cometh;  for  time,  it  is  true,  it 
goeth  and  cometh  not ;  but  yet  I  have  learned 
that  it  may  be  redeemed. 

For  means,  I  value  that  mpst;  and  the  rather, 
because  I  am  purposed  not  to  follow  the  practice 
of  the  law:  if  her  majesty  command  me  in  any 
particular,  I  shall  be  ready  to  do  her  willing  ser- 
vice ;  and  my  reason  is  only  because  it  drinketh 
too  much  time,  which  I  have  dedicated  to  better 
purposes.    But,  even  for  that  point  of  estate  and 

■       F       • 
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means,  I  partly  lean  to  Tbales*  opinion,  **  thai  a 
pliiloeopher  may  be  rieh  if  he  will/'  Thas  your 
lordship  seeth  how  I  oopafort  myself;  to  the  u»- 
eiease  whereof  I  would  fain  please  myself  to 
belieVe  that  to  be  tiae  whieh  my  lord  treaaarer 
writeth,  which  is,  that  it  is  more  than  a  philoso- 
pher morally  can  digest;  bat.  without  any  duch 
high  conceit,  I  esteem  it  like  the  palling  oat  of 
an  aching  loofh,  which  I  remember  when  I  was 
a  child,  and  had  little  philosophy,  I  was  glad  of 
when  it  was  done.  For  your  lordship,  I  do  think 
myself  more  beholding  to  you  than  to  any  man ; 
and  I  say,  I  reckon  myself  as  a  common,  (not  po- 
pular but  common,)  and  as  much  as  is  lawful  to 
be  enclosed  as  a  common,  so  much  your  lordship 
shall  be  sure  to  have. 

Your  lordship's  to  obey  your  honourable 
commands  more  settled  than  erer. 


fiusta  plaoebant :"  be  it  so,  yet  remember,  llitf 
the  signing  of  your  name  is  nodiing'  unleea  it  he 
to  some  good  patent  or  diaiter,  whereby  yon 
country  may  be  endowed  with  good  and  benefit; 
which  I  speak  both  to  moye  you  to  preeerve  your 
person,  for  further  merit  and  serrice  of  her 
majesty  and  your  country,  and  likewise  to  refer 
this  action  to  the  same  end.  And  so,  In  most 
true  and  fenrent  prayers,  I  commend  your  lord- 
ship, and  your  work  in  hand,  to  the  preseimtioa 
and  conduct  of  the  Divine  Majesty ;  so  mueh  the 
more  watchful,  as  ^ese  actions  do  more  mani- 
festly in  show,  though  alike  in  truth,  depend 
upon  his  Divine  providence. 


TO  IIT  LORD  OF  ^BEZ. 

Mr  siNGULAa  good  Lord, 

Your  lordship's  so  honourable  minding  my  poor 
foitnne  the  last  year  in  the  very  entrance  into 
that  great  action,  (which  is  a  time  of  less  leisure,) 
and  in  so  liberal  an  allowance  of  your  ears  as  to 
write  three'  letters  to  stir  me  up  friends  in  your 
absence ;  doth,  after  a  sort^  warrant  me  not  to 
objjBCt  to  myself  your  present  quantity  of  afiairs, 
whereby  to  silence  myself  from  petition  of  the 
like  fovouT.    I  brake  with  your  lordship  myself 
at  the  Tower,  and  I  take  it  my  brother  hath'sinoe 
renewed  the  same  motion  touching  a  fortune  I 
was  in  thought  to  attempt  <«  in  genere  economi- 
CO."    <«  I9  genere  politico,"  certain  cross  winds 
have  blown  contrary.    My  suit  to  your  lordship 
is  for  your  several  letters  to  be  left  with  me  dor- 
mant, to  the  gentlewoman,  and  either  of  the 
paretits;  wherein  I  ^0  not  doubt  but  as  the 
beams  of  your  favour  have  often  dissolved  the 
coldness  of  my  fortune,  so  in  this  argrument  your 
lordship  will  do  -the  like  with  your  pen.    My 
desire  is  also,  that  your  lordship  would  vouchsafe 
unto  me,  as  out  of  your  care,  a  general  letter  to 
my  lord  keeper  for  his  lordship's  holding  me, 
from  you  recommended,  both  in  the  course  of 
my  practice,  and  in  the  course  of  my  employment 
in  her  majesty's  service.    Wherein,^  if  your  lord- 
ship shall  in  any  antitheds  or  relation,  affirm  that 
his  lordship  shfdl  have  no  less  hope  of  me  than 
of  any  otiier  whom  he  may  cherish,  I  hope  your 
lordship  shall  engage  yourself  for  to  impossibi- 
lity.   Lastly  and  chiefly,  I  know  not  whether  I 
shall  attain  to  see  your  lordship  before  your  noble 
journey;   for  ceretaionies   are  things  infinitely 
inferior  to  my  love  and  to  my  seal ;  this  let  me, 
with  your  allowance,  say  unto  you  by  pen.    It  is 
true  tiiat,  in  my  well  meaning  advices,  out  of  my 
love  to  your  lordship,  and  perhaps  out  of  the  st^te 
'  ef  mine  own  mind,- 1  have  sometimes  persuaded 
a  course  differing;  «'ao  tibi  pro  tutis  insignia 


TO  MY  LORD  OF  CANTBRBURT. 

It  mat  Please  Toutt  Grace, 

I  have  considered  the  objections,  perused  the 
statutes,  and  framed  the  alterations,  which  I 
send,  still  keeping  myself  within  the  .brevity 
of  a  letter  and  form  of  a  narration,  not  entering 
into  a  form  of  argument  or  disputation ;  for,  in 
my  poor  conceit,  it  is  somewhat  against  the 
majesty  of  princes'  actions  to  make  too  cuiioas 
and  striving  apologies;  but  rather  to  set  them 
forth  plainly,  and  so  as  there  may  appear  an 
harmony  and  constancy  in  them,  so  that  one  part 
upholdeth  aiM>ther.  -  And  so  I  wish  your  grace 
all  prosperity.  From  my  pocnr  lodging,  this,  etc 
Your  grace's  most  dutiful 

pupil  and  servant. 


-h 


TO  MT  LORD  OF  BBBEX. 
Mr  SINGULAR  GOOD  LoRD, 

The  message  it  pleased  your  lordship  to  send 
me  was  to  me  delivered  doubtfully;  whether 
your  lordship  said  you  would  'bpeak  with  me  at 
the  Star  Chamber  or  with  Mr.  Philip.  If  witb 
me,  it  is  needless,  for  gratitude  imposeth  upon 
me  satisfaction ;  if  with  Mr.  Philip,  it  will  be  too 
late,  because  somewhat  must,  perchance,  be  done 
that  day.  This  doubt  not  solved,  maketh  me 
write  again ;  the  rather,  because  I  4id  liberally, 
but  yet  privately  affirm,  your  lordship  would 
write;  which,  if  I  make  not  good, it  may  be  a 
discouragement.  Your  lordship's  letter,  though 
it  have  the  subject  of  honour  and  justice,  yet  it 
shall  have  the  secjrecy  of  a  thing  done  upon  affeo* 
tion.  I  shall  ever,  in  a  firm  duty,  submit  my 
occasions,  though  great,  to  your  lorddiip's 
respects,  though  small ;  and  this  is  my  resdo' 
tion,  that  when  your  lordship  doth  for  me,  you 
shall  increase  my  obligation ;  when  you  refuse  to 
do  for  me,  you  shall  increase  my  merit  ^ 
leaving  the  matter  wholly  to  yout  lordship'i 
pleasure,  I  commend  your  lordship  to  the  prese^ 
vation  of  the  Divine  Majesty.  From  Gray's  Ion. 
Your  lordship's  ever  most  humbly  boonden. 
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niAlfSLATION  OF  tHB  AN0WBB  OF  THB  LORD 
BAOON.  THEN  ATTORNBT^ENBBJLL,  TO  THB 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBBID6E,  WHBN  HB  WA0 
8WORN  OF  THE  PRIYT  COUNCIL  TO  THB  KING- 


Your  letters  were  yecj  acceptable  to  me ;  end 
I  gire  myeelf  joy,  upon  your  congratQlatioii. 
The  thing  itself  will  (I  sappose)  conduce  to  my 
honour  and  satisfaction,  if  I  remain  in  the  mind  I 
now  am  in ;  by  unwearied  study,  and  perpetaal 
watchfulness,  and  pure  affection,  to  promote  the 
public  good.    Now,  among  the  parts  of  the  com- 
monwealth, there  are  none  dearer  to  me  &an  the 
universities  aud  learning.    And  this,  my  manner 
of  life  hitherto^  and  my  writings  do  both  declare. 
If,  tbcnrefore,  any  good  fortune  befalls  me,  you 
may.  look  open  it  as  an  accession  to  yourselves. 
Neither  are  you  to  believe,  that  my  patronage  is 
either  quite  removed  from  you,  or  so  much  as 
diminished.    For  that  part  of  an  advocate  which 
concemeth   the   giving   of  counsel   in   causes 
remaineth   entire.    Also,    (if  any  thing  more 
weighty  and  urgent  falleth  out,)  the  very  ojfice 
of  pleading  (the  king's  leave  being  obtained)  is 
still   alloweci   me.    And   whatsoever  shall   be 
found  wanting  in  my  juridical  patronage  will  be 
compensated  by  my  more  ample  authority.    My 
wishes  are,  that  as  I  am  translated  from  the 
business  of  private  men  and  particular  clients,  to 
the  government  of  the  commonwealth;  so  the 
latter  part  of  my  age  (if  my  life  be  continued  to 
me)  may,  from  the  public  cares,  be  translated. to 
leisure  and  study. 

Also,  this  thought  comes  often  into  my  mind, 
amidst  so  many  businesses  and  of  such  moment, 
every  year  to  lay  aside  some  days  to  think  on 
you:  that  so,  having  the  greater  insight  into 
your  matters,  I  may  the  better  consult  yonr 
advantage. 

Your  most  faithful  and  kind  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

July  the  5tb,  1619. 


in  heaven*  It  was  at  a  time  whto  the  great  deso- 
lation of  the  plague  was  in  the  city,  and  when 
myself  was  ill  of  a  dangerous  and  tedious  sick* 
ness.  The  first  time  that  I  found  any  degree  of 
health,  nothing  came  sooner  to  my  mind  than  to 
acknowledge  your  majesty*s  great  favour  by  my 
most  humble  thanks.  And  because  I  see  your  ma- 
jesty taketh  delight  in  my  writings,  and,  to  say 
truth,  they  are  the  best  fruits  I  now  yield,  I  presume 
to  send  your  majesty  a  little  discourse  of  mine, 
touching  a  war  with  Spain,  which  I  writ  about 
two  years  since,  which  the  king,  your  brother, 
liked  well.  It  is  written  without  bitterness,  or 
invective,  as  kings*  afiairs  ought  to  be  carried : 
but,  if  I  be  not  deceived,  it  hath  edge  enough.  I 
have  yet  seme  spirits*  left,  and  remnant  of  expe- 
rience, which  I  consecrate  to  the  king's  seryice 
and  your  majesty's ;  for  whom  I  pour  out  my  daily 
prayers  to  God,  that  he  would  give  your  majeety 
a  fortune  worthy  your  rare  virtues ;  which  eome 
good  spirit  tells  me  ^ill  be  in  the  end.  I  do  in 
all  reverence  kiss  your  majesty's  hands,  ever 
resting 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  deTQ^ed  servant, 
Fbavcis  St.  Alban. 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON'S  LETTER  TO 
'the  QUEEN  OF  BOHEtfiA/  IN  ANSWER  TO  ONE 
FROM  HER  MAJESTY,  AND  UPON  SENDING  TO 
HER  HIS  BOOK  ABOUT  A  WAR  WITH  SPAIN. 

It  MAY  PLBASB  YOUR  MaJCSTY, 

I  have  received  your  majesty's  gracious  letter 
from  Mr.  Secretary  Morton,  who  is  now  a  saint 

•  A.D.If» 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTEB  OF  THE  LORD  BA- 
CON'S TO  THE  UNIYEB6ITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE 
UPON  HIS  SENDING  TO  THEIR  PUBLIC  LIBBARY 
HIS  BOOK  OF  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNlNa 

Francis,  Baron  of  Verulam,  and  Viscount  of  St. 
Albans,  to  the  Indulgent  Mother,  the  famous 
University  of  Cambridge,  health. 

I  KERB  repay  you,  according  to  my  ability,  this 

debts  of  a  son.    I  exhortyou,  also,  to  do  the  same 

thing  with  myself:  that  is,  to  bend  your  whole 

might  towards  the  advancement  of  the  scienpes, 

and  to  retain  freedom  of  thought,  together  with 

humility  of  mind ;  and  not  to  suffer  the  talent 

which  the  ancients  have  deposited  with  you,  lo 

lie  dead  in  a  napkin.    Doubtless,  the  favour  of 

the  Divine  light  will  be  present  and  shine  amongst 

you,  if,  philosophy  being  submitted  to  religion, 

you  lawfully  and  dexterously  use  the  keys  of 

sense;  and  if,  all  study  cff  opposition  being  laild 

aside,  evefy  one  of  you  so  dispute  with  another, 

as  if  he  were  arguing  with  himself*    Fare  ye 

well. 
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TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  OF  THE  LORD  BA- 
CON'S TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRII>6E, 
UPON  HIS  SENDING  TO  THEIR  PUBf^IC  LIBRA|IY 
HIS  NOVUM  OR6ANt7M. 

Sbeino  I  am  your  son,  and  your  disciple,  it 
will  much  please  me  to  repose  in  yonr  bosom  the 
issue  which  I  have  lately  brought  forth  into  tiie 
world ;  for,  otherwise,  I  should  look  upon  it  as  an 
exposed  child.  Let  it  not  trouble  you  that  the 
way  in  which  I  go  is  new  i  such  things  will,  of 
necessity,  happen  in  the  revolutions  of  several 
ages.  However,  the  honour  of  the  ancients  is 
secured :  that,  I  mean,  which  is  due  to  their  wit. 
For,  faith  is  only  due  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to 
experience.  Now,  for  bringing  back  the  sciences 
to  experience  is  not  a  thing  to  be  done :  but  to 
Tsise  them  anew  from  experience,  is  indeed  a  very 
difficult  and  li^orions,  but  not  a  hopeless  under- 
taking. God  prosper  you  and  your  studies. 
Your  most  loving  son, 

FsAHCis  Vbrulam,  Chancel. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  OF  THE  LORD  BA- 
CON'S, WRITTEN  TO  TRINITT..COLLEGE,  IN  GAM- 
BRIDGE,  UPON  HIS  BENDING  TO  THEM  HIS  BOOK 
OP  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  LEARNING. 

Francis,  Baron  of  Verulam,  Viscount  of  9t;  Al- 
bans, to  the  most  famous  College  of  the  Holy 
and  Undivided  Trinity  ift  Cambridge,  health. 

This  progress  of  things,  tpgether'with  tliem- 
selves,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  their  originals. 
Wherefore^  seeing  I  have  derived  from  your  foun- 
tains my  first  beginnings  in  the  sciences,  I  thought 
fit  to  repay  to  you  the  increases  of  them.  I  hope, 
also,  it  may  so  happen  that  these  things  of  ours 
may  the  more  prosperously  thrive  among  you, 
being  replanted  in  their  native  soil.  Therefore,  I 
likewise  exhort  you  that  ye  yourselves,  so  far  as 
is  consistent  with  all  due  modesty  and  reverence 
to  the  ancients,  be  not  wanting  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  sciences :  but  that,  next  to  the  study 
of  those  sacred  volumes  of  God,  thd  holy  Scrip- 
tures, ye  turn  overiliat  great  volume  of  the  works 
of  God,  his  creatures,  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
and  before  all  other  books,  which  ought  to  be 
looked  on  only  as  commentaries  on  those  texts. 
Farewell. 


THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  BACON'S  LETTER  TO 
DR.  WILLIAMS,  THEN  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LINCOLN, 
CONCERNING  HIS  SPEECHES,  ^c 

Mv  VER7  GOOD  LoRD, 

L  am  much  bound  to  your  lordship  for  your 
honourable  promise  to  Dr.  Rawley.  He  chooseth 
rather  to  depend  upon  the  same  in  general  than  to 
pitch  upon  any  particular;  which  modesty  of 
choice  I  commend* 


Ifind  that  tiie  ancients  (as  Cicero,  Demostlieiieiy 
Plinius  Secundus,  and  others)  have  preserved 
both  their  orations  and  their  epistles.  In  imitattoB 
of  whom,  I  have  done  the  like  to  my  own,  which, 
nevertheless,  I  will  not  publish  while  I  live ;  but 
I  have  been  bold  to  bequeath  them  to  your  lord- 
ship, and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy.  My 
speeches,  perhaps,  you  will  think  fit  to  publish. 
The  letters,  many  of  them,  todch  too  much  apoa 
late  matters  of  state  to  be  published;  y«t,  I 
was  willing  they  should  not  be  lost*  I  have, 
also,  by  my  will,  erected  two  lectures  in  perpe- 
tuity, in  eitfier  university ;  one  with  an  endow- 
ment of  JS200  per  annum,  apiece.  They  are  to 
be  for  natural  philosophy,  apd  the  sciences  there- 
upon depending;  which  foundations  I  have  re- 
quired my  executors  to  order  by  the  advice  and 
direction  of  your  lordship,  and  my  Lord  Bishop 
of  Coventry  and  Litchfield,  These  be  my  thoughts 
now.    I  rest 

Your  lordship^s  n^ost 

affectionate  to  do  you  service. 


A.  LETTER  WRITTEN  IN  LATIN  BY  THE  LORB 
VERULAM,  TO  FATHER  FULGENTIO,  THE  VENE- 
TIAN, CONCERNING  HIS  WRITINGS;  AND  NOW 
TRANSLATED  INTO  ENGLISH  BY  THE  PUBLISHER. 

Most  revkbend  Father, 

I  must  confess' myself  to  be  a  letter  in  your 
debt;  but  the  excuse  which  I  have*  is  too,  too 
just.  For.  I  was  kept  (fom  doing  you  right  by 
^  very  sore  disease,  from  which  I  am  not  yet  pe^ 
fectly  delivered. 

I  am  now  desirous  to  communicate  to  your 
fatherhood  the  designs  I  have  touching  those 
writings  which  I  form  in  my  head,  and  begin ; 
not  with  hope  of  bringing  them  to  perfection,  bat 
out  of  desire  to  make  experiment,  and  because  I 
am  a  servant  to  posterity ;  fdr  these  things  require 
some  ages  for  the  ripening  of  them. 

I  judged  it  most  convenient  to  have  them  traas* 
lated  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  to  divide  them  into 
certain  tomes. 

The  first  tome  consisteth  of  the  books  of  the 
Advancement  of  Learning,  which,  as  you  under- 
stand, are  already  finished  and  published;  and 
contain  the  Partition  of  Sciences,  which  is  the  first 
part  of  my  Instauration. 

The  Novum  Organum  should  have  immediately 
followed,  bat  I  interposed  ray  moral  and  political 
writings,  because  they  were  more  in  readiness. 

And  for  them,  they  are  these  following.  The 
first  is.  The  History  of  Henry  the  7th,  King  of 
England.  Then,' follows  that  book  which  you 
h.ave  called  in  your  tongue,  "Saggi  Morali." 
But  I  give  a  graver  name  to  that  book ;  and  it  is  , 
to  go  under  the  title  of  Sermones  Fideles,  [faith- 
ful sayings,]  or  Interiora  Rerum,  [the  inside  of 
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lihiagtk]  Those  ^rays  will  be  inereabed  In 
tbeir  number,  and  enlarged  in  the  handling  t>f 
Hiern* 

Also  that  tome  will  contain  the  book  (^  the 
Wifldom  of  the  Ancients.  And  thie  tome  (as  I 
fiaid)  doth,  ais  it  were  interlope,  and  doth  not  stand 
in  the  order  of  the  Inetanration. 

After  these  shall  follow  the  Organinn  Nomm, 
to  which  a  second  part  is  yet  to  be  added  which  I 
haTS  alresdy  comprised  and  measared  in  the  idea 
of  iL    And  thus  the  second  part  of  iny  Instanra- , 
(ion  will  be  finished. 

As  ibr  the  third  part  of  the  Inetanration,  that  is 
to  say,  the  Natural  History,  it  is  plainly  a  work 
fot  a  king  or  a  pope,  or  for  some  college  or  order ; 
and  cannot  be  by  personal  industry  performed  as 
it  ought. 

Those  portions  of  it^  which  have  already  seen 
the  light,  to  wit,  concerning  winds,  and  touching 
life  and  death,  they  are  not  pure  history,  by  rea- 
son of  the  axioms  and  larger  observations  which 
are  infeiposed.  But  they  are  a  kind  of  mixed 
writings,  composed  of  natural  history,  and  a  rude 
and  imperfect  instrument,  or  help,  of  the  under- 
standing. 

And  this  is  the  fourth  part  of  the  Instauration. 
Wherefore  that  fourth  part  shall  follow,  and  shall 
contain  many  examples  of  that  instrument,  tuorei 
exact,  and  much  more  fitted  to  rules  of  induction. 

Fifthly,  there  shall  follow  a  book  to  be  entitled 
by  us,  Prodromus  Philosophiie  Secunde,  [the 
forerunner  of  Secondary  Philosophy.]  This 
shall  contain  our  inrentions  about  new  axioms  to 
be  raised  from  the  experiments  themselves,  that 
they  which  were  before  as  pillars  lying  uselessly 
along  may  be  raised  up.  And  this  we  reeolve  on 
for  the  fifth  part  of  our  Instauration. 

Lastly,  there  is  yet  i>ehind  the  Secondary  Phi- 
losophy itself,  which  i^  the  sixth  part  of  the  In- 
stauration. Of  the  perfecting  this  I  have  cast 
away  all  hopes ;  but  in  future  ages  perhaps  the 
design  may  bud  again.  Notwithstanding,  in  our 
Prodromie,  [or  prefatory  works,]  such  I  mean 
only,  which  touch  almost  the  nniversals  of  nature, 
there  will  be  laid  no  inconsiderable  foundations 
of  this  matter. 

-  Our  meanness,  you  see,  attempteth  great  things ; 
placing  our  hopes  only  ih  this,  that  they  seem  to 
proceed  from  the  providence  and  immense  good- 
ness of  God. 

And  I  am  by  two  arguments  thus  persuaded. 

First,  I  think  thus,  from  that  zeal  and  con- 
stancy of  my  mind,  which  has  not  waxed  old  in 
this  design,  nor  after  so  many  years  groy^  cold 
and  indifferent  I  remember  that  about  forty 
years  ago  I  composed  a  juvenile  work  about  these 
tilings,  which  with  great  confidence  and  a  pom- 
pous title,  I  called  Temporis  Partum  Maximum,* 
[or  the  most  considerable  birth  of  time.] 

»  Or,  It  may  be  liaieulain,  as  I  find  it  read  eliewbere. 

Vol.  111.^9 


Secondly,  I  am  thus.persnaded  because  of  its 
infinite  usefiilness ;  for  which  reason  it  may  be 
ascribed  to  divine  encouragement. 

I  pray  your  fatherliood  to  commend  me  to  that 
most  excellent  man,  Signer  Molines,  to  whose 
moet  delightful  and  prudent  letters  I  will  return 
answer  shortly,  if  God  permit.  Farewell,  most 
reverend  fiither. 

Your  most  assured  Mend, 

Francis  St.  Albah. 


-^ 


TRikNBlATION  OF  A  LETTER  OF  THS  LORD  ITA 
OON'a,  IN  FRENCH,  TO  THE  MARQUESS  FUT, 
RELATING  TO  HIS  B8BAT8. 

Mr  LoBD  Ambassador,  mt  Son, 

Seeing  that  your  excellency  makes  and  treats 
of  marriages,  not, only  betwixt  the  prinjses  of 
France  and  England,  but  also  betwixt  their  lan- 
guages, (for  you  have  caused  my  book  of  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning  to  be  translated  into 
French,)  I  was  much  inclined  to  make  you  a  pre- 
sent of  the  last  book  which  I  published,  and 
which  I  had  in  readiness  for  you. 

I  was  sometimes  in  doubt  whether  I  ought  to 
have  sent  it  to  you,  because  it  was  written  in  the 
English  tongue.  But  iaow,  fat  that  very  reason  I 
send  it  to  you.  It  is  a  recompilement  of  my 
Essays,  Moral  and  Civil ;  but  in  such  manner 
enlarged  and  enriched  both  in  number  and  weight, 
that  it  is  in  efiect  a  new  work. .  I  kiss  your  hands, 
and  remain 

•Your  most  afiectionate  and 

.    most  humble  servant,  etc  ^ 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  PROM  THE  UNIVER. 
SITT  OF  OXFORD  TO  THE  LORD  BACON,  UPON 
HIS  SENDING  TO  THEM  HIS  BOOK  DE  AUG. 
MENTIS  SCIENTIARUM. 

Most  noble,  and  ( — )  most  learned  Viscount, 
Your  honour  could  have  given  nothing  more 
agreeable,  and  the  University  could  have  received' 
nothing  more  acceptable  than  the  sciences.  And 
those  sciences  which  she  formerly  sent  forth  poor, 
of  low  stature,  unpolished,  she  hath  received  ele- 
gant, tall,  and,  by  the  sapplies  of  your  wit,  by 
which  alone  they  could  have  been  advanced,  most 
rich  in  dowry.  She  esteemeth  it  an  extraordinary 
favour  to  have  a  return  with  usury,  made  of  that 
by  a  stranger,  if  so  near  a  relation  may  be  called 
a  stranger,  which  she  bestows  as  a  patrimony 
upon  her  children.  And  she  readily  acknow- 
ledgeih,  that  though  the  muses  are  born  in  Ox- 
ford they  grow  elsewhere.  Grown  they  are,  and 
under  your  pen,  who,  like  some  mighty  Hercules, 
in  learning  have  1^  your  own  hand  further 
advanced  those  pillars  in  the  learned  world,  which 
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LinrrisRs  from  the  baconiana« 


by  the  >reBt  of  thai  world  weie  supposed  immo- 
Table* 

We  congratulate  you,  you  moet  acoomplUlied 
QOtnbatant,  who,  by  your  moat  diligrent  patronage 
of  the  yirtuea  of  othera^  «haTe  overoome  other 
patrons;  and,  by  your  own  writings,  yourself. 
For,  by  the  eminent  height  of  your  honour,  you 
adyanced  only  learned  men,  now  at  last*  O 
ravishing  prodigy!  you  have  also  adyanoed 
learning  itself* 

The  ample  munificence  of  ihis  gift  lays  a  bur- 
den upon  your  clients,  in  the  receiving  of  which 
we  have  the  honour ;  but,  in  the  enjoying  of  it, 
the  emolument  will  descend  to  late  posterity.  If, 
therefore,  we  are  not  able  of  ourselves  to  return 
sufficient  and  suitable  thanks,  our  nephews  of  the 
next  age  ought  to  give  their  assistance,  and  pay 
the  remainder,  if  not  to  yourself,  to  the  honour  of 
your  name.  Happy  they,  but  we,  how  much 
more  happy,  &c»,  to  whom  you  have  pleased  to 
tlo  the  honour  of  sending  a  letter,  written*  by  no 
other  than  by  your  own  hand.  To  whom  you 
have  pleased  to  send  the  clearest  instructions  for 
reading  [your  works,]  and  for  doncord  in  our 
-studies,  in  the  front  of  your  book ;  as  if  it  were  a 
small  thing  for  your  lordship  to  enrich  the  muses 
out  of  your  own  stock,  unless  you  taught  them 
also  a  method  of  pitting  wealth.  Wherefora  this 
most  accurate  pledge  of  your  understanding  has 
been,  with  the  most  solemn  reverence,  received 
in  a  very  full  congregation^  both  by  the  doctors 
and  masters ;  and  that  which  the  common  vote 
hath  placed  in  our  public  library,  every  single 
person  has  gratefully  deposited  in  his  memory. 
Your  lordship^s  most  devoted  servant. 
The  University  of  Oxford. 
From  our  Conrocatlon  Hotuo, 

Deoember  20, 1623. 

The  lupencription  was  thus : 
7b  the  Bight  Honourable  FraneU^  Baron^of  Feru' 
ium^  and  Fiaeouni  of  St,  AWan^  our  vtry  good 
Lord* 


was  slain  before  all  worlds;  without  which  ete^ 
nal  counsel  of  bis,  it  was  imposMble  for  him  t» 
have  descended  to  any  work  of  creation ;  but  be 
should  have  enjoyed  the  blessed  and  individsil 
soeiety  of  Three  Persons  in  Godhead,  only,  fop 
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A  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  DR.  ROGER  MAYNWAR. 
INO  TO  DR.  RAWLEY,  CONCERNING  THE  LORD 
BACON'S  CONFESSION  OP  FAITH. 

Sir, — I  have,  at  your  command,  surveyed  this 
deep  and  devout  tract  of  your  deceased  lord,  and 
send  back  a  few  notes  upon  it. 
In  the  first  page,  line  7,*  are  these  words : 
<*I  believe  that  God  is  so  holy,  pure,  and 
jealous,  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  pleased 
in  any  creature,  though  the  work  of  his  own 
hands;  so  that  neither  angel,  man,  nor  world, 
could  stand,  or  can  stand,  one  moment  in  his 
eyes,  without  beholding  the  same  in  the  face  of  a 
Mediator;  and,  therefore,  that  before  him,  with 
whom  all  things  are  present,  the  Lamb  of  God 

*  That  is,  In  Reauscltatfc),  p.  117, 1. 6,  to  **  forever,"  In  p.  118. 


ever. 

This  point  I  have  heard  some  divinea  question, 
whether  God,  without  Christ,  did  poor  his  lore 
upon  the  creature  !  and  I  had  sometifiie  a  dispatt 
with  Dr.  Sharp,*  of  your  university,  who  held, 
that  the  emanation  of  the  Father's  love  to  the 
creature,  was  immediate.  His  rea8<»i,  amongrt 
others^  was  takan  from  that  text,  **  So  God  IotJnI 
the  world,  that  he  gave  his '  only  begotten  Son.** 
Something  of  that  point  I  have  written  amonfit 
my  papers,  which  on  the  sudden  I  cannot  ligbt 
upon.  But  I  remember  that  I  held  the  pout  in 
the. negative;  and  that  St  Austin,  in  his  eon- 
ment  on  the  fifth  chapter  to  the  Ronaans,  gathered 
by  Beda,  is  strong  that  way. 

In  page  2,  line  the.  9th  to  the  13th,t  are  tbeM 
words: 

— •  ^  God,  by  the  reconcilement  of  the  Medi* 
ator,  tu^iing  his  opunteoance  towards  his  ctbif 
tures,  (though  not  in  equal  light  and  degraei) 
made  way  unto  the  dispensation  of  hia  most  holy 
and  secret  will,  whereby  some  of  his  creatuM 
might  stand  and  keep  their  state;  others  migbt, 
possibly,  fiall  and  be  restored ;  and  others  might 
fall,  and  not  be  restored  in- their  estate,  bat  yet 
remain  in  being,  though  under  wrath  and  corrap- 
tion,  all  with  respect  to  the  Mediator ;  which  i> 
the  great  mystery,  and  perfect  centre  of  all  God'i 
ways  with  his  creatures,  and  unto  which  ail  hii 
other  works  and  wonders  do  but  serve  and  refer.** 

Here  absolute  •  reprobation  seems  to  be  defend* 
ed,  in  that  the  will  of  God  is  made  the  reason  of 
the  non-restittttion  of  some ;  at  leastwise  bis  lord- 
ship seems  to  say,  that 'twas  God's  will  thatBome 
should  fall ;  unless  that  may  be  meant  of  volnatas 
pennissiva,  [his  will  of  permission.] 

In  page  the  second,  at  the  end,^  where  be 
saith,  «« Amongst  the  generations  of  men,  he 
elected  a  small  flock,"  if  that  were  added,  ^of 
fallen  men,"  it  would  not  be  amiss ;  lest  any 
should  conceive  that  his  lordship  had  meant,  the 
decree  had  passed  on  massa  incorrupta,  [oa 
mankind  considered  before  the  fall.] 

In  page  the  4(h,  lines  the  13th  and  14th,§  axe 
these  words: 

"Man  made  a  total  defection  from  God,  pia* 
suming  to  imagine,  that  the  commandmentB  and 
prohibitions  of  God  were  not  the  rules  of  good 
and  evil,  but  that  good  and  evil  had  their  owa 
principles  and  beginnings." 

•  The  same,!  think,  who  was  committed  to  the  Towir, 
having  taught  Hosltlns  his  AUuslon  to  the  Sicilian  Vasptf** 
See  Reliqn.  Wootton,  p.  4M. 

f  That  is,  In  Resuscitatio,  p.  116^  1. 0^  (o  **  refer." 

IThat  is,  ibid,  p.  118, 1.  S4, 4fcc. 

$  That  is,  ibid.  p.  119^  1.  96, 4fcc. 


LSSTER&  FROM  THE  BAOONUNA. 
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Consider  whether  thia  be  &  role  muTertnl,  that 
the  commands  and  prohibitions  of  God  are  the 
roles  of  good  and  evil :  for,  as  St.  Austin  saith, 
many  things  are  prohibita  quia  mala,  [for  that 
reason  forbidden  because  they  are  evU,]  as  those 
sins  which  the  schools  call  specifical. 

In  page  7,  lines  tiie  23d  and  34th,*  are  these 
words: 

<t  The  tbree  heavenly^ unities  exceed  all  natural 
unities;  that  is  to  say,  the  unity  of  ^e  three 
Persons  in  Godhead ;  the  unity  of  God  and  man 
in  Christ,  and  the  unity  of  Christ  and  the  church, 
the  Holy  Ghost  being  the  worker  of  both  these 
latter  unities ;  for,  by  ihe  Holy  Ghost  was  Christ 
incarnate,  and  quickened  in  flesh;  and  by  the 
tloly  Ghost  is  man  regenerate,  and  quickened  in 
spirit." 

Here  two  of  the  unities  are  ascribed  to  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  first  seems  excluded;  yet 
divines  say,  that  <<  Spiritus  Sanctus  est  amor,  et 
vinculum  Patris  et  Filii;"  [the  Holy  Ghost  is 
the  love  and  the>  bond  of  Uie  Father  and.  the 
Son.] 

In  page  S,  line  the  13th,f  are  these  words : 

«« Christ  accomplished  the '  whole  work  of  the 
redemption  and  restitution  of  man,  to  a  state 
superior  to  the  angels." 

This  [superior]  seems  to  hit  upon  that  place, 
(9ttyycxo»,^  which  argues  but  equality.  Suarez 
(De  Angelis,  lib.  1,  cap.  1)  saith,  that  angels 
are  superior  to  men,  '^  Quod  gradum  intellectua- 
lem,  et  quoad  immediatam  habitationem  ad 
Deum,"  [both  in  respect  of  the  degree  of  their 
intellectual  nature,  and  of  the  nearness  of  their 
habitation  to  God.]  Yet,  St.  Austin  affinneth, 
«« Naturam  humanam  in  Christo  perfectiorem  esse 
angelicft,"  [that  the  human  nature  in  Christ  is 
more  perfect  than  the  angelical.]  Consider  of 
this.  And  thus  far,  not  as  a  critic  or  corrector, 
but  as  a  learner;  for, 

**  Cionlfere,  re«  Mt  tantd  magls  ardna,  qaantA 
Magnoi,  Arbtareho,  mf^ot  Homeios  erat" 

In  haste. 

Your  servant, 

ROGEB  MaTMWARING. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  DR. 
RAWLBY,  TO  MONSIEUR  DEODATB,  CONCERN- 
ING  HIS  PUBLIBHINO  OF  THE  LORD  BACON 'B 
WORKS. 

Most  noble  ani>  dear  Sir, 

I  am  now  at  last  in  the  country,  the  spring  and 
Lent  coming  on.  I  am  sorry  that  I  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  waiting  on  you  before  I  left  the 
town ;  but  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  be  wanting  in 

*  That  is,  in  Recuieitatio,  p.  190, 1.  40^  41, 4fce. 
t  Tbat  to,  tbld,  p.  HU  >in«>  8^9. 
X  Luct-  XX.  SO. 


senring  you  upon  all  occasions,  and  in  perform- 
ing towards  you  all  offices,  either  of  friendship  or 
observance. 

I  will,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  take  care  to 
publish  the  [remaining3  labours  of  that  illustri- 
ous hero,  the  Lord  Verulai^,  esteeiping  it  my 
greatest  happiness  to  have  formerly  served  him, 
and  still  to  do  so.  And  that  I  may  avoid  all  sus* 
picion  of  being  worse  than  ray  word,  I  will 
perform  my  promise  with  all  convenient  speed. 
I  desire  that  this  friendship  and  mutual  inward- 
ness begun  betwixt  us  may  always  continue, 
and,  if  you  please,  live  and  flourish  by  letters, 
the  badges  and  nonrishers  of  it,  even  when  you 
are  at  Paris;  a  place  which,  if  ever  I  be  so  hap- 
py, I  will  see  for  your  sake,  as  well  as  for  other 
reasons.  Pray  think  not  that  I  am  free  of  my 
words  and  frugal  of^my  deeds,  but  rather  that  my 
thick  and  very  troublesome  occasions,  whilst  I 
was  in  the  city,  would  not  suffer  me  to  kiss  your 
hands.  It  remains  that  I  heartily  honour  you, 
and  retaliate  your  love,  and  wi^  you  ell  the 
good  in  the  world,  as  being. 
Sir, 
Your  most  faithful  servant, 

and  constant  friend, 

WlLLLAM  BaWLST. 
Marchtba  901,1032. 


TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  MON- 
SIEUR J5LIUS  DEODATE,  TO  DR.  RAWLEY,  IN  AN- 
SWER TO  HIS  pF  MARCH  THE  9th,  163S,TOUCH1Na 
HIS  PUBLISHy«G  THE  LORD  BACON'S  WORKS. 

To  the  reverend  his  most  honoured  friend,  "^il- 
liaih  Rawley,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  Ghaplaia 
to  the  King's  Majesty. 

Rf  Vf  REND  AND  MOST  DCAR  SiR, 

A  few  days  ago,  I  received  your  most  accept* 
able  and  most  desired  letter,  in  which,  to  comfort 
me  for  the  loss  of  your  most  agreeable  company, 
(of  which  I  was  deprived  by  your  sudden  leaving 
the  town,)  you  make  me  a  new  promise  of  a  near 
and  lasting  friendship.  Nothing  could  have  hap- 
pened to  me  more  pleasing  than  this  kindness, 
(which  I  shall  diligently  endeavour,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power,  by  all  ways  of  love  and  observancet 
to  deserve ;)  so  much  I  value  your  own  worth  and 
the  ever  estimable  memory  of  our  most  illustrious 
hero,  a  portion  of  whose  spirit  resides  in  your 
breast.  • 

I  so  greedily  expect  the  speedy  edition  of  bis 
works,  which  you  have  promised,  that  I  have 
already  almost  devoured  the  whole  of  it  in  my 
hopes.  Suffer  not,  I  beseech  you,  any  delay  by 
any  means  to  obstruct  this  my  earnest  desire: 
seeing,  especially,  it  much  concerns  yourself^  as 
you  confess,  upon  many  accounts,  to  promote  i| 
with  all  expedition. 


LETTERS  PROM  THE  BACONlANA. 


My  design  of  a  translaUon  of  the  Natural 
History  has  not  succeeded  so  happily  as  I  could 
wish,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the  specimen  which 
I'send  to  you.  Wherefore  I  desired  him  who  had 
undertaken  the  work  to  desist  from  it,  he  having 
done  only  that  little  which  you  will  see  in  a  few 
leaves;  whereas,  he  undertook  the  doing  of  the 
whole  two  years  ago.  I  am  not  yet  resolved 
about  the  time  of  my  returning  into  France.  I 
will  let  you  know  it  ere  I  go,  and  tell  you  by 
whom  our  letters  may  be  conveyed  to  one  another. 
Farewell. 

Reverend  sir. 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

^Lius  Deodats,  Advocate. 

LondoD}  April  4,  1633. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  FTHST  LETTER  OP  MR.  ISAAC 
ORHTBR,  to  dr.  RAWLET,  CONpERNINO  THE 
MSS.  OF  THE  LORD  BACON. 

To  the  Reverend  and  most  Learned  William 
Rawley,  Isaac  Grater  wisheth  much  health. 

Reverend  Sir, 

By  reason  of  the  immature  death  of  my  brother, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Lord 
Bacon's  Natural  History,  I  have  been  forced  to 
stay  a  long  whileln  our  native  country  of  Zealand, 
in  order  to  the  settling  of  the  domestic  affairs  of 
the  person  deceased.  Returning  home  to  Holland, 
I  found  your  letter,  which,  I  assure  you,  was  most 
acceptable  to  me ;  yet,  at  this  I  was  concerned, 
that  my  necessary  absence  from  the  Hague  had 
occasioned  so  late  an  answer  to  it.  He  deserves 
pardon  who  offends  against  his  will :  and  who 
will  epdeavour  to  make  amends  for  (his  involun- 
tary delay,  by  the  study  of  each  kindness  as  shall 
be  vigilant  in  offices  of  friendship,  as  often  as 
occasion  shall  be  offered. 

The  design  of  him  who  translated  into  French 
"the  Natural  History  of  the  Lord  Bacon,  of  which 
I  gave  account  in  my  former  letters,  is  briefly 
(exhibited  in  my  brother's  preface,  which  I  desire 
you  to  peruse ;  as,  also,  in  your  next  letter,  to  send 
me  your  judgment  concerning  such  errora  as  may 
have  been  committed  by  him. 

That  edition  of  my  brother's,  of  which  you 
write  that  you  read  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
shall  shortly  be  set  forth  with  his  amendments, 
together  with  som^  additions  of  the  like  argument 
to  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  the  New  Atlantis, 
which  shall  be  there  omitted.  These  additions 
will  be  the  same  with  those  in  the  version  of  the 
forementioned  Frenchman,  put  into  Latin ;  seeing 
we  could  not  find  the  English  originals  from 
which  he  translates  them,  unless  you,  when  you 
see  the  book,  shall  condemn  those  additions  as 
adulterate. 

For  your  observations  on  those  places,  either 
not  rightly  understood,  or  not  accurately  turned 
^ut  0^  the  English  by  you  published,  (which, 


from  one  not  a  native,  in  his  first  essay,  ftnd  grow* 
ing  in  knowledge  together  with  his  years,  if  they 
be  many,  no  man  needs  wonder  on  it,  who  nnder- 
stands  the  physiological  variety  of  an  argument 
of  such  exjtent,  and  rendered  difficult  by  sneh  an 
heap  of  things  of  which  it  consists,  and  for  the 
expressing  of  which  there  is  not  a  supply  of 
words  from  the  ancients,  but  some  of  a  new 
stamp,  and  such  as  may  serve  for  present  use, 
are  required.)  I  entreat  yon  not  to  deny  me  the 
sight  of  them,  that  so  I  nlay  compare  them  wi& 
the  corrections  which  my  brother  (now  with  God) 
did  make  with  a  very  great  deal  of  pains.  But, 
whether  the  truth  of  them  answere  his  diligence, 
will  be  best  underetood  by  yourself,  and  those 
few  others  by  whom  such  elegancies  can  be 
rightly  judged  of.  .^ 

I  send  you  here  a  catalogue  of  these  writings* 
which  I  had  in  MS.  out  of  the  study  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Boswel,  and  which  I  now  halve  by  me,  either 
written  by  the  Lord  Bacon  himself,  or  by  some 
English  amanuensis,  but  bv  him  revised ;  as  the 
saime  Sir  William  Boswel  (who  was  pleased  to 
admit  me  to  a  most  intimate  familiarity  with  him) 
did  himself  tell  me.  Among  my  copies  (as  the 
catalogue  which  comes  with  this  letter  shows) 
you  will  find  the  History  of  Rare  and  Dense  Bo- 
dies, but  imperfect,  though  Carried  on  to  some 
length. 

I  had  once  in  my  hands  an  entire  and  thick 
volume  Concerning  heavy  and  light  bodies,  but 
consisting  only  of  a  naked  delineation  of  the 
model,  which  ^e  Lord  Bacon  had  framed  in  his 
head,  iq  titles  of  matters,  without  any  description 
of  the  matters  themselves.  There  is  here  en- 
closed a  copy  of  that  contexture,f  contsaning  only 
the  heads  of  the  chaptere,  and  wanting  a  full  han- 
dling from  that  rude  draught,  which  supplement  I 
despair  of. 

For  the  book  of  dense  and  rar^  bodies  which 
you  have  by  you,  perfbeted  by  the  author's  last 
hand,  as  likewise  the  Fragments,  which  are  an 
appendix  to  it,  I  could  wish  that  they  might  be 
hero  published  in  Holland,  together  with  those 
hitherto  unpublished  philosophical  papere  copied 
by  me,  out  of  MSS.  of  Sir  William  Boswel; 
seeing,  if  they  come  out  together,  they  will  set  off 
and  commend  one  another. 

I  have  begun  to  deal  with  a  printer,  who  is  a 
man  of  great  dilS^nce  and  curiosity.  I  will  so 
order  the  matter,  that  you  shall  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  my  fidelity  and  candour,  if  you  leave 
that  edition  to  me.  Care  shall  be  taken  by  me, 
that  it  be  not  done  without  honourable  mention  of 
yourself;  but  be  it  what  it  will,  you  shall  resolve 
upon ;  ft  shall  abate  nothing  of  the  offices  of  oux 

*Tb6M  were  the  papen  which  I.  Gruter  altcrvwOs 
published,  under  the  title  of  Scripta  Philoeophlca. 

f  This  letter  came  to  my  hande  whbout  that  copy.  See, 
fai  lieu  of  ItfTopica  de  Oravl  et  Levi,  in  lib.  v.  cap^  9.  De 
Aogm.  Bcien. 
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friendahipy  wliicht  from  this  beginning  of  it,  shall 
stiU  farther  be  promoted  upon  all  occasions.    . 

Lewis  Elxevir .  wrote  me  word  lately,  fVom 
Amsterdam,  that  he  w«Ui  designed  to  begii^;Bhortly 
an  edition  in  quarto  of  all  the  works  ^  of  the  Lord 
Bacon,.in  Latin  or  English ;  but  not  of  the  Eng- 
lish without  the  translation  of  them  into  Lathi : 
and  he  desired  my  advice,  and  any  assistance  I 
could  give  him  by  manuscripts  or  translations,  to 
the  end-  that,  as  far  as  possible,  those  works 
might  come  abroad  with  advantage,  which  have 
been  long  receiv^  with  the  kindest  eulogies, 
and  with  the  most  attested  applause  of  the  learned 
world.  If  you  have  any  thing  in  your  mbd,  or 
your  hands,  whence  we  may  hope  for  assistance 
in  so  famous  a  desigh,  ^nd  conducing  so  much  to 
the  honour  of  those  who  are  instrumental  in  it, 
pray  let  me  know  it,  and  reckon  me  henceforth 
amongst  the  devout  lionourers  of  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Bacon,  and  of  your  own  virtues.  ~ 

Farewell. 

I  expect  from  you  what  you  know  about  the 
ancestors  of  the  Lord  Bacon,  especially  concern- 
ing his  father,  Nicholas  Bacon,  concerning  his 
youth,  his  studies  in  Cambridge,  his  travels,  his 
honours,  his  office  of  chancellor,  and  his  deposal 
from  it  by  sentence  of  parliament.  The  former  I 
will  undertake  in  a  more  florid  and  free  style, 
^expatiating  in  his  just  praises ;  the  latter,  with  a 
wary  pen,  lest  out  of  my  commentary  of  the  life 
of  this  most .  learned  man,  matter  be  oflered  of 
pernicious  prating,  to  slanderers  and  men  of  dis- 
honest tempers. 

From  the  Bagae,  Vmf  S9,  IM3. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  SECOND  LETTER  OF  HR. 
ISAAC  6RUTER,  TO  DR.  RAWLEY,  CONCERNING 
THE  WRITINGS  OF  THE  LORD  BACON. 

To  the  Reyerend  William  Rawley,  D.  D.,  Isaac 
Gruter  wisheth  much  health. 

Revebend  Sir, — ^It  is  not  just  to  complain  of 
the  slowness  of  your  answer,  seeing  that  the 
difficulty  of  the  passage,  in  the  season  in  which 
you  wrote,  vdiich  was  towards  winter,  might 
easily  cause  it  to  cone  no  fiaister:  seeing  like- 
wise there  is  so  much  to  be  found  in  it  which  may 
gratify  desire,  and  perhaps  so  much  the  more  the 
longer  it  was  ere  it  came  to  my  hands.  And  al- 
though I  had  little  to  send  back,  besides  my 
thanks  for  the  little  index,*  yet  that  seemed  to 
rue  of  such  moment  that  I  would  no  longer  sup- 
press them :  especially  because  I  accounted  it  a 
crime  to  have  suffered  Mr.  Smithf  to  have  been 
without  an  answer :  Mr.  Smith,  my  most  kind 

*  A  note  of  lome  papers  of  tbe  Lord  Baeon'g  in  D.  R.'i 
band*. 

f  Of  Christ's  College,  lo  Otsabfldge,  ud  keeper  of  tke 
MMk  library  Uiere. 


friend,  and  to  whose  care,  in  my  matters,  I  owe 
all  regard  and  affection,  yet  without  diminutioi^ 
of  that  part  (and  that  no  small  one  neither)  in 
which  Dr.  Rawley  hath  place :  so  that  the  souls 
of  us  three  so  throughly  agreeing,  m^y  be  aptly 
said  to  have  united  in  a  iriga. 

Though  I  thought  that  I  had  already  sufficiently 
showed  what  veneration  I  had  for  the  illustrious 
Lord  Verulam,  yet  I  shall  take  such  care  for  the 
future,  that  it  inay  not  possibly  be  denied,  that  I 
endeavoured  most  zealously  to  make  this  thing 
known  to  the  learned  world. 

But  neither  shall  this  design,  of  setting  forth 
in  one  volume  all  the  Lord  Bacon's  works,  pro- 
ceed without  consulting  you,  and  without  iuvit- 
ing  you  to  cast  in  your  symbol,  worthy  such  an 
excellent  editiop:  that  so  the  appetite  of  the 
reader,  provoked  already  by  his  published  works, 
may  be  further  gratified  by  the  pure  noyelty  of  so 
conuderable  an  appendage.    ' 

For  the  French  interpreter,  who  patched  to^ 
gether  his  things  I  know  not  whence,f  and  tacked 
that  motley  piece  to  him;  they  shall  not  have 
place  in  this  great  collection.  But  yet  I  hope  to 
obtain^yottr  leave  to  publish  apart,  as  an  appendix 
to  the  Natural  History,  that  exotic  work,  gathered 
together  from  this  and  tha  other  place  [of  his 
lordship's  writings]  and  by  me  translated  into 
Latin.  For  seeing  the  genuine  pieces  of  the  Lord 
Bacon  are  already  extant,  and  in  many  hands,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  foreign  reader  be  given  to 
understand  of  what  threads  the  texture  of  that 
book  consists,  and  how  much  of  truth  there  is  in 
that  which  that  shameless  person  does,  in  his 
preface  to  the  reader,  so  stupidly  write  of  you. 

My  brother,  of  blessed  memory,  tamed  his 
words  into  Latin,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Na- 
tural  History,  having  some  suspicion  of  the  fide- 
lity <^  an  unknown  aiithor.  I  will,  in  the  second 
edition,  repeat  them,  and  with  jnst  severity  ani- 
madvert  upon  them:  that  they,  into  whose  hands 
that  work  comes,  may  know  it  to  be  supposititious^ 
or  rather  patched  up  of  many  distinct,  pieces ; 
how  much  soever  the  author  bears  himself  upon 
the  specious .  title  of  Verulam . 

Unless,  perhaps,  I  should  ps^rticularly  suggest 
in  your  jwme,.  that  these  words  were  there  inserted, 
by  way  of  caution ;  and  lest  malignity  and  rash- 
ness should  any  way  blemish  the  fame  of  so  emi- 
nent a  person. 

SI  me,  fata,  meis,  pateientur  ducere  vitam  auu« 
piciis — (to  use  the  words  of  Virgil.)  If  my  fate 
would  pennit  me  to  live  according  to  my  wishes, 
I  would  fiy  over  into  England,  that  I  might  behold 
whatsoever  remaineth  in  your  cabinet  of  the  Ve- 
rulamtan  workmanship,  and  at  least  make  my 
eyes  witnesses  of  it,  if  the  possession  of  the  mer- 
chandise be  yet  denied  to  the  public. 


*  Ceitetn  eparloas  papevs 
AdTancemeat  of  lieaniog^ 


added  to  Us  tftMlatloB  of  Iks 


to 
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At  present  1  wiTl  anpport  the  wishes  of  my  im- 
^•atieht  desire,  with  hope  of  seeing,  one  day,  those 
[Issues]  which  being  committed  to  faithful  pri- 
vacy, wait  the  time  till  they  may  safely  see  the 
light,  and  not  be  stifled  in  their  birth. 

I  wish,  in  the  mean  time,  I  could  have  a  sight 
of  the  copy  of  the  epistie  to  Sir  Henry  Savil, 
concerning  the  helps  of  the  intellectual  powers : 
for  I  am  persuaded,  as  to  the  other  Latin  remains, 
that  I  shall  not  obtain,  for  present  use,  the  remo- 
val of  them  from  the  place  in  which  they  now 

are. .  Farewell. 

Maeitrlefat,  March  90, 
Mew  Style,  lOSS. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THB  THIRD  LETTER  WRITTEN 
BY  MR.  ISAAC  GRUTEBVTO  DR.  RAWLEY,  CON- 
CERNING TJK  WRITINGS  OF  THE  LORD  BACON. 

To  the  reverend  and  most  learned  William 
Rawley,  D.  D.,  Isaac  Grater  wisheth  mttch 
health. 

Reverend  Sir,  and  my  mast  dear  Friend,     ^ 

How  mnch  I  hold  myself  honoured  by  your 
pre9ent<)f  the  Lord  Bacon's  Posthumous  Works, 
published  lately  by  you  in  L^tin,  my  thanks  im- 
mediately returned  had  let  you  iinderstand,  if  ill 
fortune  in  the  passage  (which  is,  for  divers  causes, 
uncertain)  had  not  deluded  the  care  of  a  friend, 
who  did  here  with  mnch  readiness  undertake  the 
conveyatice  of  them. 


Now,  the  gift  is  by  so  mnch  the  greater,  by 
how  much  the  more  benefit  I  reaped  by  diligent 
reading  of  those  papers,  and  by  eomparingf  them 
with  some  of  the  Lord  Bacon*B  works,  which  I 
myself  had  formerly  published.  Fof,  to  yon  we 
owe  the  more  enlarged  history  it  denso  et  ran, 
as  also  many  «ther  things  contained  in  that 
volume,  whic^  saw  not  the  light  before.  One 
paper  I  wonder  I  saw  not  amongst  them,  the 
ejHStle  of  the  Lord  Bacon  to  Sir  Henry  Sa^il, 
about  the  helps  of  the  intellectual  powers,  spoken 
of  long  ago  in  your  letters,  under  that  or  some 
such  title,  if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me. 
If  it  was  not  forgotten,  and  remains  among  yooi 
private  papers,  I  should  be  glad  to  see  a  copy  of 
it,  in  the  use  of  which  my  faithfulness  shall  not 
be  wanting.  But  perhaps  it  is  written  in  the 
English  tongue,  and  is  a  part  of  that  greater 
volume,  which  contains  only  his  English  works.  If 
you  will  please  to  let  me  understand  so  nmch, 
and  likewise  give  me  assurance  of  obtaining  that 
hooky  in  which  the,  speeches,  and  it  may  be  the 
letters  of  the  Lord  Ba,con,  written/  by  him  in 
English,  are  digested,  yon  will  render  your  me- 
mory sacred  in  my  mind,  in  the'  veneration  of 
which,  the  cheerfulness  of  a  most  devoted  afiec* 
tion  shall  never  be  weary.    Farewell. 

From  Maestricht,  from  wlience,  after  two  or 
three  months,  I  remove  to  Nimmeghen,  nigher  to 
Holland.  But  you  may  convey  to  me  any  thing 
you  desire,  by  Mr.  Smith. 

July  lit,  New  Style,  1659. 
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TO  IfR.  MATHEWE. 

SiE,-^  was  heartily  glad  to  hear  that  you  had 
passed  so  great  a  part  6f  your  journey  in  so  good 
health.  My  aim  was  right  in  my  address  of  let- 
ters to  those  persons  in  the  court  of  Scotland, 
who  were  likeliest  to  be  used  ibr  the  affairs  of 
England ;  but  the  pace  they  held  was  too  swift, 
for  the  men  were  come  Bway  before  my  letters 
could  reach  them.  With  the  first,  I  have  renewed 
acquaintance,  and  it  was  like  a  bill  of  revivor,  by 
way  of  cross-suits ;  for  he  was  as  ready  to  have 
begun  with  me.  The  second  did  this  day  arrive, 
and  took  acquaintance  with  me  instantly  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  and  was  willing  to  entertain 
me  with  further  demonstrations  of  confidence, 
than  I  was  willing  at  that  time  to  admit*    But,! 


have  had  no  serious  speech  with  him,  nor  do  I 
yet  know  whether  any  of  the  doubles  of  my  letter 
have  been  delivered  to  the  king.  It  may,  perhaps, 
have  proved  your  luck  to  be  the  first. 

Things  are  here  in  good  quiet.  The  king  acts 
excellently  well ;  for  he  puts  in  clauses  of  reser- 
vation to  every  proviso.  He  saith,  he  would  be 
sorry  to  have  just  <;aase  to  remove  any.  He 
saith,  he  will  displace  none  who  hath  served  the 
queen  and  state  sincerely,  &c.  The  truth  is, 
here  be  two  extremes,  some  fbw  would  have  no 
change,  no,  not  reformation.  Some  many  would 
have  much  change,  even  with  perturbation.  God, 
I  hope,  will  direct  this  wise  king  to' hold  a  mean 
between  reputation  enough,  and  no  terrors.  In 
my  particular  I  have  many  comforts  and  assu- 
rances; but,  in  my  own  opinion  the  chief  is,  that 
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die  oaHTBSsiDgworidiagoney'and  the  desexring: 
world  is  come.  And,  withal,  I  find  myself  as 
.  one  awaked  out  of  sleep ;  which  I  haye  not  been 
Ibis  long  time,  nor  eoold,  I  think,  hsTe  been  now 
without  such  a  great  noise  as  this,  which  yet  id 
in  otfrd  /em.  I  have  written  Uiis  to  you  in  haste, 
•  my  end  being  no  more  than  to  write,  and  thereby 
to  make  you  know  that  I  will  ever  continue  the 
same,  an^  still  be  sure  to  wish  you  as  heartily 
well  as  to  myself. 


TO  MB.  MATHBW. 

Sir,—- Two  letters  of  mine  are  now  already 
Walking  towards  you ;  but  so  thi|t  we  might  meet, 
it  were  no  matter  though  our  letters  should  lose 
their  way.    I  make  a  shift  in  the  mean  time  to 
be  glad  of  your  approaches,  and  would  be  more 
glad  to  be  an  agent  for  your  presence,  who  have 
been  a  patient  fcnr  your  absence.    If  yoiir  body  by 
indisposition  make  you  acknowledge  the  health- 
ful air  of  your  native  country,  much  more,  do  I 
assure  myself  that  you  continue  to  have  your 
mind  no  way  estranged.    And,  as  my  trust  witb 
the  state  is  above  suspicion,  so  my  knowledge, 
both  of  your  loyalty  and  honest  nature,  will  ever 
make  me  show  myself  yonr  faithful  friend,  with- 
out scruple:  you  have  reason  to  commend  that 
gentleman  to  me  by  whom  you  sent  your  last, 
although  his  having  travelled  so  long  amongst  the 
sadder  nations  of  the  world  make  him  much  the 
less  easy  upon  small  acquaintance  to  be  under- 
stood.    I  have  sent  you  some  copies  of  my  book 
of  the  Advancement,  which  you  desired,  and  a 
little  work  of  my  recreation,  which  you  desired 
not.     My  Instauration  I  reserve  for  our  confer- 
ence ;  it  sleeps  not.  These  works  of  the  alphabet 
are  in  my  opinion  of  less  use  to  you  'v^here  you 
are  now,  than  at  Paris ;  and  therefore  I  conceived 
that  you  had  sent  me  a  kind  of  tacit  countermand 
of  your  former  request  '  But,  in  regard  that  some 
friends  of  yours  have  stiU  insisted  here,  I  send 
them  to  you ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  value  your  own 
leading  more  than  your  publishing  them  to  others. 
Thus,  in  extreme  haste,  I  have  scribbled  to  you  I 
know  not  what,  which,  therefore,  is  the  less 
affected,  and  for  that  very  reason  will  not  be 
esteemed  the  less  by  you. 


TO  MR.  MATHEW. 

Sm,^ — ^I  thank  you  for  your  last,  and  pray  you 
to  believe,  that  your  liberty  in  giving  opinion  of 
those  writings  which  I  sent  you,  is  that  which  I 
sought,  which  I  expected,  and  which  I  take  in 
exceeding  good  part ;  so  good,  as  that  it  makes 
me  recontinuct  or  rather  continue  my  hearty 


wiihefe^  of  your  company  hers,  ^at  so  you  might 
use  the  same  liberty  xsoncerning  my  actions, 
which  now  you  exercise  concerning  my  writings. 
For  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  your  judgment  of 
the  temper,  and  tra&  of  that  part,  which  concerns 
some  pi  her  foreign  proceedings,  concurs  fully 
with  the  judgment  of  others,  to  whom  I  have 
oommnnrcated  part  <^  it ;  and  as  things  go,  I 
suppose  they  are  more  likely  to  be  more  and  more 
justified,  and  allowed.  And,  whereas  you  say, 
for  some  other  part,  that  it  moves  and  'opeps  a 
fair  occasion  and  broads  way  into  some  field  of 
contradiction.4  on  the  other  side,  it  is  written  to 
me  from  the  Leiger  at  Paris,  and  some  otbera 
also,  that  it  carries  a  manifest  impression  of  truth 
with  it,  and  it  even  convinces  as  it  goes.  These 
are  their  very  words ;  which  I  write  not  for  mine 
own  glory,  but  to  show  what  variety  of  opinion 
rises  from  the  disposition  of  several  readers* 
And,  I  must  confess  my  desire  to  be,  that  my 
writings  should  not  court  the  present  time,  or 
some  few  places' in  such. sorts  as  might  make 
them  either  less  general  to  persons,  or  less  per- 
manent in  future  ages.  As  to  the  Instauration, 
your  so  full,  approbation  thereof,  I  read  with  much 
comfort,  by  how  much  more  my  h^art  is  upon  it; 
and  by  how  much  less  I  expected  consent  and 
concurredce  in  matter  so  obscure.  Of  this  I  can 
assure  you,  that  though  many  things  of  great 
hope  decay  with  youth,  (and  multitude  of  civil 
businesses  is  wont  to  diminish  the  price,  though 
not  the  delight,  of  contemplations,)  yet  the  pro- 
ceeding in  that  Work  doth  gain  with  me  upon  my 
affection  and  desire,  both  by  years  and  businesses. 
And,  therefore,  I  hope,  even  by  this,  that  it  is 
well  pleasing  to  God,  from  whom  and  to  whom 
all  good  moves*  To  him  I  most  heartily  com« 
mend  you. 


TO  SIR  HENRY  SEVILLE. 

4 

SiR«— Coming  back  from  your  invitation  at 
Eton,  where  I  had  refreshed  myself  with  com- 
pany, which  I  loved ;  I  fell  into  a  consideration 
of  that  part  of  policy  whereof  philosophy  speaketh 
too  much,  and  laws  too  little ;  and  that  is,  of  edu- 
cation of  youth.  Whereupon  fixing  my  mind 
awhile,  I  found  straightways,  and  noted,  even  in 
the  discourses  of  philosophers,  w^hich  are  so 
large  in  this  argument,  a  strange  silence  con- 
cerping  one  principal  part  of  that  subject.  For, 
as  touching  the  framing  and  seasoning  of  youth 
to  moral  virtues,  (as  tolerance  of  labours,  conti- 
nency  from  pleasuresy  obedience,  honour,  and  the 
like,)  they  handle  it;  but  touching  the  improve- 
ment and  helping  of  the  intellectual  powers,  as 
of  conceit,  memory,  and  judgment,  they  say  no* 
thing;  whether  it  were,  that  they  thought  it  to 
be  1^  matter  wherein  nature  only  prevailedi  or  that 
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tliej  intended  h^  as  Tefened,  to  the  eeTaral  tnd 
proper  artSy  which  teach  the  use  of  reaaon  and 
speech.  Bat^  for  the  former  of  these  two  reasons, 
howsoerer  it  pleaseth  them  to  distinguish  of 
hahits  and  powers;  the  experience  is  manifest 
enough,  that  the  motions  and  faculties  of  the  wit 
and  memory  may  be  not  only  goyertied  and 
guided,  but  also  confirmed  and  enlarged,  by  cus- 
toms and  exercise  daily  applied :  as,  if  a  man 
exercise  shooting,  he  shall  not  only  shoot  nearer 
^the  mark,  but  also  draw  a-  stronger  bow*  And, 
as  for  the  latter,  of  comprehending  these  precepts, 
within  the  arts,  of  logic  and  rhetoric;  if  it  be 
rightly  considered,  their  office  is  distinct  altoge- 
ther from  this  point;  for  it  is  no  part  of  the  doo- 
tfine,  of  tiie  use  or  handling  of  an  instrument,  to 
teach  how  to  Whet  or  grind  the  instrument,  to  gire 
it  a  sharp  edge;  or,  how  to  quench  it,  or  other- 
wise, whereby  to  give  it  a  stronger  temper. 
Wherefore,  finding  this  part  of  knowledge  not 
broken,  I  haTO,'  but  <<  tanquam  aHud  agent,*' 
entered  into  it,  and  salute  you  with  it;  dedicat^g 
it,  after  the  ancient  manner,  first  as  to  a  dear 
friend,  and  then  as  to  an  apt  person ;  forasmuch 
as  you  have  botb  place  to  practise  it,  and  judg- 
ment and  leisure  to  look  deeper  into  it  than  I  have 
done.  Herein  you  must  call  to  mind,  ^'AfKVf  f»h 
az^  Tliough  the  argument  be  not  of  great 
height  and  dignity,  noTertheless,  it  is  of  great  and 
universal  use.  And  yet  I  do  not  see  why,  to 
consider  it  rightly,  that  should  not  be  a  learning 
of  height  which  teachefh  to  raise  the  highest 
and  worthiest  part  of  the  mind.  But,  howsoerer 
that  be,  if  the  world  tdlfe  any  light  and  use  by 
this  writing,  I  will,  the  gratulation  be  to  the  good 
friendship  and  acquaintance  between  us  two. 
And  so  recommend  you  to  God's  diyine  protec- 
tion. 


TO  Sm  OEOROE.  VILLIBRa. 

Sir, — ^There  is  a  particular  wherein  I  think  you 
may  do  yourself  honour,  which,  as  I  am  informed, 
hath  been  laboured  by  my  Lady  of  Bedford,  and 
put  in  good  way  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
concerning  the  restoring  to  preach  of  a  famous 
preacher,  one  Doctor  Burgesse,  who,  though  he 
hath  been  silenced  a  great  time,  yet  he  hath  now 
made  such  a  submission  touching  his  conformity, 
as  giyeth  satisfaction.  It  is  much  desired  also  by 
Gray's  Inn,  (if  he  shall  be  free  from  the  state,)  to 
choose  him  for  their  preacher :  and  certainly  it  is 
safer  to  place  him  there,  than  in  another  auditory, 
because  he  will  be  well  watched,  if  he  should  any 
ways  fiy  forth  in  his  sermons  beyond  duty.  This 
may  seem  a  trifle ;  but  I~do  assure  you,  in  open- 
ing this  man's  month  to  preach,  you  shall  open 
▼ery  many  mouths  to  speak  honour  of  you ;  and  I 
confesis  I  would  hare  a  full  cry  of  Puritans,  of  I 


Papists,  of  dl  the  woiU  to  speak  well  of  jnm ;  ani 
besides,  I  am  persuaded  (which  ia  above  aQ 
earthly  gloiy )  yon  shall  do  God  good  service  in  iu 
I  pray  deal  with  his  majesty  in  it.    I  rest 

Your  devoted  and  bonnden  servant, 

Fra.  Bacos. 
Jiiaeia,lSl«. 


TO  THE  KING. 

It  mat  please  tour  most  excxlleivt  BfAJBSrr, 

First,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank  the 
God  of  all  mercy  and  salvation,  that  he  hath  pre- 
served you  from  receiving  any  hurt  by  yonr  fall ; 
and  I  pray  his  Divine  Majesty  ever  to  preserve 
3rou,  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  from  hnrt  and  fear 
of  hurt. 

Now,  touching  the  clothing  business;  for  that 
I  perceive  the  oloth  goeth  not  oflf  as  it  should,  and 
that  Wiltshire  is  now  c6me  in  with  complaint,  as 
well  as  Gloucestershire  and  Worcestershire,  so 
that  this  gangrene  ereepeth  on;  I  hnmbly  praf 
your  majesty  to  take  into  your  majesty's  princely 
eonsideration  a  remedy  for  the  present  stand, 
Which  certainly  will  do  the, deed;  and  for  any 
thing  that  I  know,  will  be  honourable  and  con- 
venient, though  joined  with  some  loss  in  yonr 
majesty's  customs,  whi<^  I  know,  in  a  business 
of  this  quality,  and  being  but  for  an  interim,  till 
you  may  negotiate^  your  majesty  doth  not  esteem. 
And  it  is  this: 

That  your  majesty  by  your  proclamation  do 
forbid  (after  fourteen  days,  giving  that  time  for 
suiting  men's  selves)  the  wearing  of  any  stuff 
made  wholly  of  silk,  witheut  mixture  of  wool,  for 
the  space  of  six  months.  So  your  majesty  shsll 
supply  outward  vent  with  inward  use,  specially 
for  the  finer  cloths^  which  are  those  wherein  the 
stand  principally  is,  and  which  silk  wearers  sie 
likest  to  buy;  and  you  shall  show  a  most  princely 
care  over  thousands  of  &e  poor  people;  and,  be* 
sides,  your  majesty  shall  blow  a  horn,  to  let  the 
Flemings  know  your  majesty  will  not  give  over 
the  chase.  Again,  the  winter  season  coming  on, 
b  fittest  for  wearing  of  cloth,  and  there  ia  scope 
enough  left  for  bravery  and  vanity  by  lacing  and 
embroidery,  so  it  be  upon  cloth  or  stufib  of  wool. 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  offer  and  submit  this 
remedy,  amongst  others,  to  your  majesty's  grsat 
wisdom,  because  It  pleased  you  to  lay  the  care  of 
this  business  upon  me ;  and  indeed  my  care  did  fly 
to  it  before,  as  it  shall  always  do  to  any  knots  and 
difficulties  in  your  business,  wherein  hitherto  I 
have  been  not  unfortunate.  God  ever  have  you  in 
his  most  precious  custody. 

Your  majesty's  most  faithful 

and  meet  bounden  servant, 

FRA.BA00ir 

8ept.  13^  leiS. 
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TO  THB  uoK^vmooxntT  VnUBBS. 

Mr  TKRT  600D  LoRD, 

It  was  my  opinioa  from  the  beginni|ig«  that  this 
company  will  never  oTercome  th6  buaiiieto  of  the 
<clotfa ;  and  that  the  impedhnente  are  as  mach  or 
more  in  the  penone  which  are  imtrwnerUa  ammata 
than  in  the  dead  boaineee  itaelf. 

I  have  therefore  sent  unto  the  king  here  ^closed 
my  reasons,  which  I  pray  your  lordahip  to  show 
his  majesty. 

The  new  company  and  the  old  eompany  are 
bat  the  sone  of  Adam  to  me,  and  I  take  myself  to 
hare  some  credit  with  both,  bat  it  is  upon  fear 
rather  with  the  old,  and  upon  love  rather  with  the 
new,- and  yet  with  both  upon  persoauon  that  I 
understand  the  busineqs. 

Nevertheless  I  walk  in  via  regia^  which  is  not 
absolutely  acceptable  to  either.  For  the  new 
company  would  have  all  thfeir  demands  grai^ted, 
and  the  old  company  woald  have  the  king'.a  work 
given  t)ver  and  deserted. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  old  compeny  be  drawn 
to  succeed  into  the  contract,  (else  the  king's 
honour  suffereth ;)  and  thai  we  all  draw  in  one 
way  to  effect  that.  If  time,  which  is  the  wisest 
of  things,  prove  the  work  impossible  or  incon- 
venient, which  I  do  not  yet  believe,  I  know  his 
majesty  ^nd  the  state  will  not  suffer  them  to 
perish* 

I  wish  what  shall  be  done  were  done  with 
fesdution  and  speed,  and  that  your  lordship  (be- 
cause it  is  a  gracious  business)  had  thanks  of  it 
next  the  king ;  and  that  there  were  some  commis- 
sion under  his  majesty's  sign  manual,  to  ^deal 
with  some  selected  persons  of  the  old  company, 
and  to  take  their  answers  and  consent  under  their 
hands,  and  that  the  procuring  the  commission, 
and  the  procuring  of  their  offers  to  be  accepted^ 
were  your  lordship's  work. 

In  this  treaty  my  lord  chancellor  must  by  no 
means  be  left  out,  for  he  will  moderate  well,  and 
aimeth  at  his  majesty's  ends. 

Mr.  Solhsitor  is  not  yet  returned,  but  I  look  for 
him  presently.    I  rest 

Your  lordship's  true  and 

most  devoted  servant. 
Fit.  Baoor. 

Monday,  14Ui  of  Octoberi  at  10  of  the  clock. 


the  dirsDtion  touehiog  the  eonveniency.  And, 
therefore,  I  send  year  lordship  a  form  of  warrant, 
for  the  king's  signature,  whereby  the  framing  of 
the  business,  and  that  which  belongeth  to  it, 
may  be  referred  to  myself,  with  S^eant  Mon- 
tague ahd  Serjeant  Finch ;  and  though  Montague 
should  change  his  place,  tha(  alteration  hurtetb 
not  the  business,  bat  rather  helpeth  it.  And 
because  th^  inquiry  and  survey  touching  inns, 
will  require  much  attendanice  and  charge,  and  the 
making  ,of  the  licenses,  I  shall  think  fit  (when 
that  question  cometh  to  me)  to  be  to  the  justice 
of  assise,  and  not  to  those  that  follow  this  busi- 
ness :  thereforie,  his  majesty  may  be  pleased  to 
consider  what  proportion  or  dividend  shall  be 
allotted  to  Mr.  Mompesson,  and  those  that  sbsdl 
follow  it  at  their  own  diarge,  which  useth  in 
Jike  cases  to  be  a  fifth.  So  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  true  and  tiaoet' devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Nov.  13, 1016. 


TO  THE  LOBB  VISOOUNT  vnXIBBfl.        ^ 
Mv  VKRY  OOOD  IX)RD, 

Now,  that  the  king  has  received  my  opinion, 
with  the  judge's  opinion  unto  whom  it  was 
referred,  touching  the  proposition  for  inns  in 
point  of  law ;  it  resteth  that  it  be  moulded  and 
earried  in  that  sort,  as  it  may  ptos  with  beet  ooft- 
tentment  and  eonveniency.  Wherein  I,  that  ever 
love  good  company,  as  I  was  joined  with  others 
in  the  legal  points,  so  I  desire  not  to  be.  alone  in 

Vol.  UL— 10 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  YILLIERfi. 

Mt  vkR¥  eooD  Lord, 

I  think  his  majesty  was  not  only  well  advisedi 
but  well  ins|Mred,  to  give  order  for  this  same 
wicked  dnld  of  Cain,  Bertram,  to  be  examined 
before  he  was  further  proceeded  with.  And  I, 
for  my  part,  before  I  had  received  his  majesty's 
pleasure  by  my  lord  chamberlain,  went  thus 
far;  that  I  had  appointed  him  to  be  further  ex* 
amined,  and  also  had  taken  order  with  Mr.  Soli* 
citor  that  he  should  be  provided  to  make  some 
declaration  at  hi&^  trial,  in  some  solemn  fashion, 
and  not  to  let  such  a  strange  murder  ^lass  As  if  it 
had  been  but  a  horsestealing. 

But  upon  his  majesty's  pleasure  signified,  I 
forthwith  caused  the  trial  to  be  stayed,  and  ei^ 
amined  the  party  according  to  his  majesty's  ques- 
tions ;  and  also  sent  for  the  principal  counsel  in 
the  cause,  whereupon  Sir  John  l^ndal's  report 
was  grounded,  to  discern  the  justice  or  iniquity 
of  the  said  report,  as  his  majesty  likewise  com- 
manded. 

I  send  therefore,  the  case  of  Bertram,  truly 
stated  and  collected^  and  the  examination  taken 
before  myself  and  Mn  Solicitor;  whereby  it  will 
appear  to  his  majesty  that  Sir  John  Tjrndal  (as  to 
this  cause)  is  a  kind  of  ar  mar^ ;  for  if  ever  he 
made  a  just  report  in  his  life,  this  was  it. 

But  the  event  since  all  this  is,  that  this  Ber- 
tram being,  as  it  seemeth,  indurate  or  in  despair, 
hath  hanged  himself  in  prison ;  of  which  acci- 
dent, as  I  am  sorry,  because  he  is  taken  from 
example  and  public  justice,  so  yet  I  would  not 
for  any  thing  it  had  been  befars  his  examination. 
So  that  there,  may  be  otherwise  some  occasion 
taken,  either  by  some  declaration  in  the  King's 
Bench  upon  the  retarh  of  the  coroner's  inqnest, 
or  by  some  printed  book  of  the  fiMt,  or  by  some 
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other  means  (whereof  I  purpose  to  adviee  whh 
mj  lord  chancellor)  to  have  both  his  majesty's 
royal  care,  and  the  truth  of  the  fact,  with  the 
circumstances  manifested  and  published. 

For  the  taking  a  tie  of  my  lord  chief  justice 
before  he  was  placed,  it  was  done  before  your 
letter  came,  and  on  Tuesday  Heath  and  Shute 
shall  be  admitted  and  all  perfected. 

My  lord  chancellor  purposeth  to  be  at  the  hall 
to-morrow,  to  give  my  lord  ohief  justice  his  oath ; 


I  pray  God  it  hurt  him  not  this  cold  weather,  dreamt  of,  and  which  some  idle^  bold  lawyer 


God  ever  prosper  you. 

Your  trae  and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacov* 
Sunday  night,  the  17th  of  November,  1016. 

f 

TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  VIIXIBRS. 

My  vert  good  Lord, 

I  am  glad  to  find  your  lordship  mindful  of  your 
own  business,  and  if  any  man  put  you  in  mind 
of  it,  I  do  not  dislike  that  neither;  but  your  lord- 
ship may  assure  yourself  in  whatsoever  you  com- 
mit to  me,  your  lordship's  further  core  shall  be 
needless.  For  I  desire  to  take  nothing  from  my 
master  and  my  friend,  but  care,  and  therein  I  am 
80  covetous,  as  I  will  leave  them  aa  litde  as 
may  be. 

Now,  therefore,  things  are  grown  to  a  eonclu* 
sion,  touching  your  land  and  office,  I  will  give 
your  lordship  an  account  of  that  which  is  passed ; 
and  acquaint  your  judgment  (which  I  know  to  be 
great  and  capable  of  any  thing)  with  your  own 
business;  that  you  may  discern  the  difiference 
between  doing  things  substantially,  and  between 
shuffling  and  talking:  and  first  for  your  paienU 

Firsts  It  was  my  counsel  and  care  that  your 
book  should  be  fe^farm  and  not  fee-simple; 
whereby  the  rent  of  the  crown  in  succession  is 
not  diminished,  and  yet  the  quantity  of  the  land 
which  you  have  upon  your  value  is  enlarged; 
whereby  you  have  both  honour  and  profit. 

Secondly,  By  the  help  of  Sit  Lyonel  Cranfield 
I  advanced  the  value  of  Sherboum  from  26,(M)pil 
(which  was  thought  and  admitted  by  my  lord 
treasurer  and  Sir  John  Deccomb  as  a  value  of 
great  favour  to  your  lordship,. because  it  was  a 
thousand  pounds  more  than  it  was  valued  at  to 
Somerset)  to  thirty-two  thousand  pounds,  where- 
by there  was  six  thousand  pounds  gotten  and  yet 
justly. 

.  Thirdly,  I  advised  the  course  of  rating  H^rting- 
ton  at  a  hundred  years'  purchase,  and  the  rest  at 
thirty-^ve  years'  purchase  fee-farm,  to  be  set 
down  and  expressed  in  the  warrant ;  that  it  may 
appear,  and  remain  of  record,  that  your  lordship 
had  no  other  rates  made  to  yon  in  favour  than 
such  as  pnrshasers  upon  sale  are  seldom  drawn 
nnto ;  whereby  yon  have  honour.    . 

Fourthly,  That  lease  to  the  fbofiees,  which  was 


kept  as  a  secret  in  the  deck,  (and  was  not  only  of 
Hartington,  but  also  of  most  of  the  other  partica- 
lara  in  your  book,)  I  caused  to  be  thoroughly 
looked  into  and  provided  for;  withoat  which 
your  assurance  had  been  nothing  worth  ;  and  yet 
I  handled  it  so,  and  made  the  matter  ao  well 
understood,  as  you  were  not  put  to  be  a  suitor  to 
the  prince,  for  his  good  will  in  it,  as  othen 
ignorantly  thought  you  must  have  done. 
Fifthly,   The   annexation,*   (which    nobody 


would  perhaps  have  said  had  been  needless,  and 
yet  is  of  that  weight,  that  there  was  never  yet 
any  man  that  would  purchase  any  such  land 
from  the  king,  except  he  had  a  declaration  to 
discharge  it;)  I  was  provident  to  hare  it  die* 
charged  by  declaration. 

Sixthly,  Lest  it  should  be  said,  that  joar  lord* 
ship  was  the  first,  (except  the  qaeen  and  Ifae 
prince)  that  brake  the  annexation,  upon  a  mere 
gift ;  for  that  others  liad  it  discharged  only  upon 
sale,  which  was  for  the  king's  profit  and  neces- 
sity;  I  found  a  remedy  for  that  also;  bei^ase  I 
have  carved  it  in  the  declaration,  as  that  this 
was  not  gift  to  your  lordship,  but  rather  a  pur- 
chase and  exchange  (as  indeed  it  was)  for  Sher* 
bourn. 

Seventhly  and  lastiy,  I  have  tadcen  order  (as 
much  as  in  me  was)  that  your  lordship  in  these 
things  which  yon  have  passed  be  not  abased,  if 
you  part  with  them ;  for  I  have  taken  notes  in  a 
book  of  their  values  and  former  offers. 

Now  for  your  office. 

First,  Whereas  my  Lord  Teynham  at  the  first 
would  have  had  your  lordship  have  had  but  one 
life  in  it,  and  he  another;  my  lord  treasurer,  and 
the  solicitor  and  Deecombe  were  about  to  give 
way  to  it;  I  turned  utterly  that  coarse,  telling 
tiiem  that  you  were  to  have  two  lives  in  it,  as 
well  as  Somerset  had* 

Secondly,  I  have  accordingly,  in  the  assurance 
from  your  deputies,  made  them  acknowledge  the 
trust  and  give  security  not  only  for  your  lordship's 
time,  but  after :  so  as  you  may  dispose  (if  yoa 
should  die,  which  I  would  be  sorry  to  live  to)  the 
profits  of  the  office  by  your  will  or  otherwise  to 
any  of  your  friends,  for  tiieir  comfort  and  advance- 
ment. 

Thirdly,  I  dealt  so  vdth  "Whitiocke  as  well  as 
Heath  as  tiiere  was  no  difficulty  made  of  the  sur- 
render. )  -^ 

Lastiy,  I  did  cast  with  myself,  that  if  yobr 
lordship's  deputies  had  come  in  by  Sir  Eldwaid 
Coke,  who  was.  tied  to  Somerset,  it  would  have 
been  subject  to  some  ch&moor  from  Somerset! 
and  some  question  what  was  forfeited  by  Somer- 
set's attainder  (being  but  of  felony)  to  the  king : 
but  now  they  coming  in  from  a  new  ohief  justioe» 
all  is  without  question  or  scruple. 

*The  tmnexation  by  which  lands,  Slc.  wore  united  or  at* 
nezed  to  the  Dnobiee  of  Oomwall  aad  lAneeater . 
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"  Thus  yonr  lordship  may  see  my  love  and  can 
towBids  yoUf  which  I  think  infinitely  too  little  in 
respect  of  the  falness  of  my  mind ;  but  I  thboght 
good  to  write  this,  to  make  you  understand  better 
the  state  of  youf  own  business ;  doing  by  you  as 
I  do  by  the  king ;  which  is,  to  do  his  business 
safely  and  with  foresight,  not  only  of  to-morrow 
or  next  day,  but  afar  off,  and  not  to  come  fiddling 
with  a  report  to  him,  what  is  done  every  day, 
but  to  give  him  up  a  good  sum  in  the  end. 

I  purpose  to  send  your  lordship  a  calendar  fair 
written  of  those  evidences  which  concern  your 
estate,  for  so  much  as  I  have  passed  my  hands ; 
which  in  truth  are  not  fit  to  remain  with  solicitors, 
no,  nor  with  friends,  but  in  some  great  cabinet, 
to  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

All  this  while  I  must  say  plainly  to' your  lord* 
ship,  that  yon  fall  short  for  your  present  charge, 
except  you  play  the  good  husband :  for  the  office 
of  Teynham  is  in  reversion,  Darcye's  land  is  in 
reversion ;  all  the  land  in  jrour  books  is  but  in 
reversion,  and  yields  yon  no  present  ^profit,  he- 
cause  you  pay  the  fee^arm.  So  as  you  are  a 
strange  heteroclite  in  grammar,  for  you  want  the 
present  tense ;  many  verbs  want  the  preterperfect 
tense  and  some  the  future  tense,  but  none  want 
the  present  tense.  I  will  hereafter  write  to  your 
lordship  what  I  think  of  for  that  supply ;  to  the 
end,  that  yon  may,  aS  you  have  begun  to  your 
great  honour,  despise  money,  where  it  crosseth 
reason  of  state  or  virtue.  But  I  will  trouble  yon 
no  further  at  this  time.  God  ever  preserve  and 
prosper  your  lordship. 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant 

Fh.  Bacon. 

November  90, 1016. 


mistaking,  and  then  a  lie,  and  then  a  challenge, 
and  then  life :  saying  that  I  did  not  marvel  seeing 
Xerxes  shed  tears  to  think  none  of  his  great 
army  should  be  alive  once  within  a  hundred 
years,  his  majesty  were  touched  with  compassion 
to  think  that  not  one  of  his  attendants  but  might 
be  dead  within  twenty-four  hours  by  the  duel. 
This  I  vmte  because  his  majesty  may  be  wary 
what  he  sayeth  to  me,  (in  things, of  this  nature,)  I 
being  so  apt  to  play  the  blab.  In  tlus  aho,  I 
forgot  not  to  prepare  the  judges,  and  wish  them 
to  profess,  and  as  it  were  to  denounce,  that  in  all 
cases  of  duel  capital  before  them,  they  will  use 
equal  severity  towards  the  inaoleni  murder  by  the 
duel,  and  the  insidious  murder;  and  that  they 
will  extirpate  that  difference  out  of  the  opinions 
of  men,  which  they  did  excellent  well. 

I  must  also  say  that  it  was  the  first^ time  that  I 
heard  my  Lord  of  Arundel  speak  in  that  place ; 
and  I  do  assure  your  lordship,  he  doth  excellently 
become  the  couit ;  he  speaketh  wisely  and  weight- 
ily,' and  yet  easily  and  clearly,  as  a  great  noble- 
man should  do. 

There  hath  beeii  a  proceeding  in  the  King*^ 
Bench,  against  Bertram's  keeper,  for  misdemean- 
or, and  I  have  put  a  little  pamphlet  (prettily 
penned  by  one  Mr.  Trotte^  that  I  s^t  on  work 
touching  the  whole  business)  to  the  press  by  my 
lord  chancellor's  advice. 

I  pray  God  direct  his  majesty  in  the  cloth  busi- 
ness, that  that  thorn  may  be  once  out  of  our  sides. 
His  majesty  knoweth  my  opinion  ab  arUiquo, 
Thaidcs  be  to  God  of  your  health,  and  long  may 
you  live  to  do  Its  all  good.    I  rest 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant. 

Fb.  Baooit. 


^m 


TO  THE  LORD  VIBqOUNT  VIIXIERS. 

My  very  eooD  Lord;  »  t^  . 

I  deliYered  the  proclamation  for  cloth  to  Secre- 
tary Winwood  on  Saturday,  but  he  keepeth  it  to 
carry  it  down  himself,  and  goeth  down,  as  I  take 
it,  to-day :  bis  majesty  may  perceive  by  the  docket 
of  the  proclamation,  that  I  do -not  only  study,  but 
act  that  point  touohing  the  judges,  which  his  ma- 
jesty commandeth  in  your  last. 

Yesterday  was  a  day  of  great  good  for  his  ma- 
jesty's service,  and  the  peace  ef  this  kingdom 
concerning  duels,  by  occasion  of  Darcye's  case. 
I  spake  big,  and  publishing  his  majesty's  straight 
eiiarge  to  me,  said  it  had  struck  me  blind,  as  in 
point  of  duels  and  cartels,  &c.,  I  should  not  know 
a  coronet  from  a  hatband;  I  was  bold  also  to 
declare  how  excellently  his  majesty  had  express- 
ed to  me  a  contemplation  of  his,  touching  duels; 
tiiat  is,  that  when  he  came  forth  and  saw  himself 
princely  attended  with  goodly  noblesse  and  gen- 
tlemen, he  entered  into  the  thought,  that  none  of 
their  liYes  were  in  certainty,  not  for  twenty-four 
koarsy  ftom  the  duel ;  for  it  was  but  a  heat  or  a 


THIS  LETTER  WAS  WRITTEN  TO  THE  EARL  (HT 
BUCKINGHAM,  ON  THE  8AME  DAY  SIR  FRANCIS 
BACON  WAS  MADE  LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT 
SEAL. 

Mv  DEAREST  Lord, 

It  is  both  in  cares  and  kindness,  that  small  ones 
float  up  to  the  tongue,  and  great  ones  sink  down 
into  the  heart  in  silence.  Therefore,  I  could 
speak  little  to  your  lordship  to  day,  neither  had  I 
fit  time.  But  I  must  profess  thus  much,  that  in 
this  day's  work  you  are  the  truest  and  perfeetest 
mirror  and  example  of  firm  and  generous  friendship 
that  ever  was  in  court.  And  t  shall  count  evety 
day  lost.  Wherein  I  shall  not  either  study  yout 
welldoing  in  thought,  or  do  your  name  honour  in 
speech,  or  perform  you  service  in  deed.  Good 
my  lord,  account  and  accept  me 

Your  most  bounden  and  devoted 

friend  and  servant  of  all  men  living, 

Fr.  Bagov«  C.  8» 

March  7,  Miai  ^  i 
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TO  THE  BAU  OF  BUCKINGHAIL    . 
Mr  BTER  BIST  I^pRD,  NOW  BETTIB  THAU  TOimnLP, 

Your  lordship's  pen  or  rather  peneil  hath  por- 
trayed towards  me  such  magnanimity  and  noble- 
ness and  tme  Idndness,  as  methinketh  I  see  the 
image  of  some  ancient  virtae,  and  not  any  thing 
of  these  times.  It  is  the  line  of  my  life,  and  not 
the  lines  of  my  letter,  that  must  express  my 
thankfulness:  wherein,  if  I  fail,  then  God  fhi( 
me,  and  make  me  as  miserable  as  I  think  myself 
at  this  time  happy,  by  this  reTlTer,  thibagh  his 
majesty's  singular  clemency,  and  year  incom- 
parable lore  and  fayoor.'  God  presenre  yon, 
prosper  yon,  and  reward  yon,  for  your  kindness  to 
Your  raised  and  infinitely  obliged  friend 
and  senrant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
8e|iC6Bber9t,1617: 


TO  THE  BABL  OP  BUCKINQHAM. 

Mt  singular  ooon  Lord, 

I  am  now  for  fiye  or  six  days  retired  to  iny 
house  in  the  country :  for  I  think  all  my  lords  are 
willing  to  do  as  scholars  do,  who,  though  they 
call  them  holy-days,  yet  they^mean  them  play- 
days. 

We  purpose  to  meet  again  on  Easter  Monday, 
and  go  all  to  the  Spittall  sermon  for  that  day, 
and  dierein  to  reyive  the  ancient  religious  manner^ 
when  all  the  counsel  used  to  attend  those 
sermons;  which  some  neglected  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  and  his  majesty's  great  devo- 
tion in  the  due  hearing  of  sermons  himself  with 
his  counsel  at  the  court,  brought  into  desuetude. 
But"  now,  our  attendance  upon  his  majesty  by 
reason  of  his  absence,  canftot  be,  it  is  not  amiss 
to  rerive  it 

I  perceive  by  a  letter  your  lordship  did  write 
«ome  days  since  to  my  LkxpSl  Blackley,  tiiat  your 
lordship  would  have  the  king  satisfied  by  prece- 
dents, that  letters  patents  mi^t  be  of  die  dignity 
of  an  earldom,  without  delivery  of  the  patent 
by  the  king's  own  hand,  or  without  the  ordinary 
solemnities  of  a  creation.     I  find  precedents 
somewhat  tending  to  the  same  purpose,  yet  not 
matching  fully.    But,  howsoever,  let  me,  accord- 
ing to  my  faithful  and  free  manner  of  dealing 
with  your  lordship,  say  to  you,  that  since  the 
king  means  it,  I  would  not  have  your  lordship, 
i  ^  for  the  satisfying  a  little  trembling  or  pantf  ng  of 
^  the  heart  in  my  Lord  or  Lady  Bl^kley,  to  expose 
ai\i^      your  lordship's  self,  or  myself,  (whose  opinion 
^.  '  ^V    would  be  thought  to  be  relied  upon,)  or  the  king, 
our  master,  to  envy  with  the  nobility  of  this 
realm;  as  to  have  these  ceremonies  of  honour 
dispensed  with,  which,  in  conferring  honour^ 
have  used  to  be  observed,  like  a  kind  of  Doctor 
BuUatos,  without  the  ceremony  of  a  commence* 
ment:  the  king  and  you  know  I  am  not  oeremo- 


N'>\ 


nions  in^ataie,  and  thsiefeie  yoo  may  thiak,  (ff 
it  please  you,)  I  do  it  in  judgment.  God  em 
pieaervs  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful 

and  devoted  friend  and  aermitv 

Flu  Baoov,  C.  S. 
Qorhainbttry,  April  IS,  1617. 

I  purpose  to  send  the  precedents  themselves  by 
my  Loni  of  Brackley,  but  I  thought  fit  to  give 
you  some  taste  of  my  opinion  before*  _ 


.    TO  the  king. 
It  BfAT  PLEASE  TOUR  MOST  EXCBLLBNT  MaJBSTT, 

Mr.  Vicecfaamberlain,  hath  acquaint^  neiyself 
and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners,  fat  the  ma^ 
riage  with  Spain,  which  are  here,  with  year 
majesty's  instructions,  signed  by  yoor  royal 
hands,  touching  that  point  of  the  suppression  of 
pirates,  as  it  hath  relation  to  his  negotiation; 
whereupon,  we  met  yesterday  at  my  Loid 
Admiral's  at  Chelsea,  because  we  were  loath  to 
draw  my  lord  into  the  air,  being  but  newly  upon 
his  recovery. 

We  conceive  the  parts  of  the  business  aia 
four:  the  charge;  the  confederadons,  and  who 
shall  be  solicited  or  retained  to  come  in;  the 
fMoes  and  the  distributions  of  th^m;  and  the 
enterprise.  We  had  only  at  this  time  eonfeienoe 
amongst  ourselves^  and  shall  appoint,  (afler  the 
holidays,)  times  for  the  calling  before  us  such  as 
are  fit,  and  thereupen,  perform  all  the  parts  of 
your  royal  commandments. 

In  this  conference,  I  met  with  Somewhat, 
which  I  must  confess  was  altogether  new  to  me, 
and  opened  but  darkly  neither;  whereof  I  think 
Mr.  Vioechamberlain  will  give  your  majesty 
som^  light,  for  so  we  wished.  By  oocaaioA 
whereof  L  hold  it  my  duty  in  respect  of  the  great 
pUce  wherein  your  majesty  hath  set  me,  (being 
only  made  worthy  by  your  |[tace,)  which  maketh 
it  decent  for  me  to  counsel  yon  ad  wumnuu  Ten§m% 
to  intimate  or  represent  to  your  nujesty  thus 
much. 

I  do  foresee,  in  my  simple  judgment,  mnea 
inconvenience  to  ensue,  if  your  majesty  proceed 
to  this  treaty  with  ^pain,  and  that  your  oonnsel 
draw  not  all  one  way.  I  saw  the  bitter  fruits  of 
a  divided  counsel  the  last  parliament;  I  saw  no 
very  pleasant  fruits  thereof  in  the  matter  of  the 
cloth.  This  will  be  of  equal,  if  net  of  more 
inconvenience ;  for,  wheresoever  the  opinion  of 
your  people  is  material,  (as  in  many  cases  it  ift 
not,)  theroi  if  your  counsel  be  united,  they  shall 
be  able,  almost,  to  give  law  to  opinion  and 
rumour;  but  if  they  be  divided,  the  infusion 
will  not  be  aosording  to  the  stzength  and  virtus 
of  the  votes  of  your  counsel,  but  according  to 
the  aptness  and  inoliniition  of  the  popular.  Tbn 
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I  leave  to  yoor  majesty  in  your  high  wiadcte  to  [  gave  me  the  seal ;  and  what  ralea  and  leaohitiofia 


remedy.  Only  I  could  wiah  that  When  Sir  John 
Dighy's  iaatractiona  are  perfected,  and  that  he  ia 
ready  to  go,  yoor  majee^  would  be  ]^eaaed  to 
wiite  some  formal  letter  to  the  body  of  yovr 
coonael,  (if  it  shall  be  in  yoor  absence,)  signify- 
ing to  them  yoor  resolution  in  general,  to  the  end 
that,  when  deliberation  shall  be  tamed  into  reso- 
hition,  no  man,  howsoever  he  may  retain  the 
inwardness  of  his  opinhm,  tnay  be  aotiTe  in 
conhfoni/nf^ 

The  letters  of  my  lords-  of  the  eonnoil,  with 
yonr  majestf,  toaohing  the  affairs  of  Ireland, 
written  largely  and  artionlately,  and  by  yonr 
majesty *s  direction^  will  mnch  facilitate  our 
laboars  here,  thongh  there  will  not  want  matter 
of  consultation  thereupon.  God  ever  preserve 
your  majesty  safe  and  happy. 

Your  majesty's  most  devoted 

and  obliged  servant, 

Fb.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

London,  A|ira  10, 1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  BUCKINGHAM.  < 

y 

Mv  SINOULAB  good  LoBD, 

I  send  your  lordship,  according  to  the  direction 
of  your  letter,  a  note  of  the  precedents  that  I 
find  in  my  Lord  Brackley's  business ;  which  do 
rather  come  near  the  case  than  match  it.  Yonr 
lordship  knoweth  already  my  opinion,  that  I 
would  rather  hare  you  constant  in  the  matter, 
than  instant  for  the  time. 

I  send  also  enclosed  an  account  of  council 
business,  by  way  of  remembrance  to  his  majesty, 
which  it  may  please  you  to  deliver  to  him. 

The  queen  retumeth  her  thanks  to  your  lord- 
ship, for  the  despatch  of  the  warrant,  touching  her 
house;  I  have  not  yet  acquainted  the  lord 
treasurer  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  with 
it;  but  I  purpose  to-morrow  to  deliver  them  the 
warrant,  and  to  advise  with  them  for  the  executing 
the  same. 

I  have  reoeived  the  king's  letter  with  another 
from  yonr  lordship,  touching  the  cause  of  the 
officers,  and  Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  whereof  I  will 
be  very  eareful  to  do  them  Justice. 

Yesterday  I  took  my  place  in  Chancery,  which 
I  hold  only  from  the  king's  grace  and  favonr,  and 
your  constant  friendship.  There  was  much  ado, 
and  a  greet  deal  of  world.  But  this  matter  of 
pomp,  which  is  heaven  to  some  men,  is  hell  to 
me,  or  purgatory  at  least.  It  is  true,  I  was  glad 
^»  see,  that  the  king's  choice  was  so  generally 
approved;  and  that  I  had  so  mnch  interest  in 
men's  good  wills  and  good  opinions,  beeanee  it 
maketh  me  the  fitter  instrument  to  do  my  master 
'Service,  and  my  friend  also. 

After  I  was  set  in  Chancery,  I  published  his 
-nojesty^aoharge,  which  be  gave  me  when  he 


I  had  taken  for  the  fulfilling  his  commandments. 
I  send  your  lordship  a  copy  of  that  I  said.  My 
Lord  Hay,  coming  to  take  his  leaye  of  me  two 
days  before,  I  told  him  what  I  was  meditating, 
and  he  desired  of  me  to  send  him  some  remem- 
bVance  of  it;  and  -so  I  could  not  but  send  him 
anotiier  copy  thereof.  Men  tell  me,  it  hath  done 
the  king  a  great  deal  of  honour;  insomuch,  that 
some  of  my  friends  that  are  wise  mei^,  and  no 
▼ain  ones,  did  not  stick  to  say  to  me,  ^at  there 
was  not  these  seven  years  sueh  a  preparation  for 
a  Parliament;  which  was  a  commendation  I  con- 
fess pleased  me  well.  I  pray  take  some  -fit  time 
to  show  it  to  his  majesty,  because  if  I  misunder- 
stood him  in  any  thing,  I  may  amend  it,  because 
I  know  his  judgment  is  higher  and  deeper  than 
mine. 

I  take  infinite  contentment  to  hear  his  majesty 
is  in  great  good  health  and  vigour;  I  pray  frod 
preserve  and  continue  it.  TTius  wishing  you  well 
aboTe  all  men  living,  next  my  master  and  his, 
I  rest 

Your  true  and  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S* 

Donet  Hdibe,  wjileh  pnttMh 
me  In  mind  to  tbnnk  yonr 
lordflhipy  for  jovar  care  of 
me  toucblng  York  Honee, 
May  8, 1017. 


TO  THB  EARL  OF  BUCKINOHAM.  %/ 

My  yert  good  Lord, 

I  shall  write  to  your  lordship  of  a  business, 
which  your  lordship  may  think  to  concern  my- 
self; but  I  do  think  it  concemeth  your  lordship 
much  more.  For,  as  for  me,  as  my  Judgment  is 
not  so  weak  to  think  it  can  do meany  hurt,  so 
my  love  to  you  is  so  strong,  as  I  would  prefer 
the  good  of  you  and  yours  before  mine  own  parti- 
cular. 

It  seemeth  Secretary  Winwood  hath  officiously 
busied  himself  to  make  a  match  between  your 
brother  and  Sir  Edward  Coke's  daughter:  and  as 
we  hear  he  doth  it  rather  to  make  a  fhction  than 
out  of  any  great  afiEection  to  your  lordahip :  it  is 
true,  he  hath  the  consent  of  Sir  Edward  Coke 
(as  we  hear)  upon  reasonable  conditions  for  your 
brother,  and  yet  no  better  than  without  question 
may  be  found  in  some  other  matches.  But  the 
modiolus  consent  is  not  had,  nor  the  young  gentle- 
man's, who  expeeteth  a  great  fortune  from  her 
mother,  which  without  her  consent  is  endangered. 
This  match,  out  of  my  faith  and  freedom  towards 
your  lordship,  I  hold  very  inconvenient,  both  for 
your  brother  and  yourself. 

'  First,  He  rtiall  marry  into  a  diegraoed  house, 
which  in  reason  of  state  is  never  held  good. 

Next,  He  shall  marry  into  a  troubled  house  of 
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wma  and  wife,  whicli  in  z«ligion  and  ChriBtiaii 
di'seretion  is  disliked. 

Thirdly,  Y<mr  lordship  will  go  near  to  lose  all 
such  your  frieods  as  are  adrerae  to  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  (myself  only  except,  who  out  oC  a  pure 
love  and  thankfulness  shall  ever  be  firm  to  you.) 

And,  lastly,  and  chiefly,  (belieye  it,)  It  will 
greatly  weaken  and  distract  the  king's  service ; 
for  though,  in  regard  of  the  king's  great  wisdom 
and  depth,  I  am  persuaded  those  things  will  not 
follow  which  they  imagine;  yet,  opinion  will  do 
a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  cast  the  king  back,  and 
make  him  relapse  into  those  inconveniencies 
Which  are  now  well  on  to  be  recovered. 

Therefore,  my  advice  is,  and  your  lordship 
shall,  do  yourself  a  great  deal  of  honour,  if,  ac* 
cording  to  religion  and  the  law  of  Grod,  your  lord- 
ship will  signify  unto  my  lady  your  mother,  that 
your  desire  is,  tha^  the  marriage  be  not  pressed  or 
proceeded  in  without  the  consent  of  both  parents, 
and  so  either  break  it  altogether,  or  defer  any 
further  delay  in  it  till  your  lordship's  jetorn  {  and 
this  the  rather,  for  that  (besides  the  inconvenience 
of  the  matter  itself)  it  hath  been  carried  so 
harshly  and  inconsiderately  by  Secretary  Win- 
wood,  as,  for  doubt  that  the  &ther  should  take 
away  the  maiden  by  force,  the  mother  to  get  the 
start  hath  conveyed  her  away  secretly ;  which  is 
ill  of  all  sides.  Thus,  hoping  your  lordship  will 
not  only  accept  well,  but  believe  my  faithfol  ad- 
vice, who  by  my  great  experience  in  the  world 
must' needs  see  further  than  your  lordship  can. 
I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  true  and  most  devoted 
friend  and  servant, 

Fb.  Bacon,  C.  S. 

I  have  not  heard  from  your  lordship  since  I  sent 
the  king  my  last  account  of  council  business,  bu^ 
I  assure  myself  you  received  it,  because  I  sent  at 
the  same  time  a  packet  to  Secretary  Laque,  who 
hath  signified  to  me  that  he  hath  received  it. 

I  pray  your  lordship  deliver  to  his  majesty  this 
little  note  of  Chancery  business. 

July  IS,  iei7. 
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TO  THE  KINQ. 


It  MAf  PLBASR  TOUR  MOST  EXCKLLENT  MaJBSTT, 

I  think  it  agreeable  to  my  duty,  and  the  great 
obligation  wherein  I  am  tied  to  yonr  majesty,  to 
be  freer  than  other  men  in  giving  your  majesty 
firithfttl  counsel,  while  things  are  in  passing; 
and  more  bound  than  other  men  in  doing  your 
commandments,  when  your  resolution  is  settled 
and  made  known  to  me. 

I  shall,  therefore,  most  hnmbly  crave  pardon 
from  your  majesty,  if  in  plainness  and  no  less 
humbleness  I  deliver  to  your  majesty  my  honest 
and  disinterested  opinion  in  the  business  of  the 


match  of  Sir  John  Villiera,  v^kieh  I  take  to  W 
magtium  in  parvot  preserving  always  the  law 
and  duties  of  a  firm  friendship  to  my  Lord  of 
Buckingham,  whom  I  will  never  ceaae  to  lore, 
and  to  whom  I  have  written  already,  but  have  not 
heard  yet  from  his  lordship. 

But,  first,  I  have  three  suits  to  make  to  yoar 
majesty,  hoping  well  you  will  grant  them  all. 

The  first  is.  That  if  there  be  any  merit  in  draw- 
ing on  that  match,  your  majesty  would  bestow  the 
thanks  not  upon  the  zeal  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  to 
please  yoar  majesty,  nor  upon  the  eloquent  persua- 
sions or  pragmaticals  of  Mr.  Secretary  Winwood, 
bat  upon  them  that,  carrying  your  comxnandmeDti 
and  directions  with  strength. and  justice,  in  the 
matter  of  the  Governor  of  Diepe,  in  the  matter 
of  Sir  Robert  Rich,  and  in  the  matter  of  protect- 
ing the  lady,  according  to  your  majesty's  com* 
mandment,  have  so  humbled  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
as  he  seeketh  now  that  with  submisaion  which 
(as  your  majesty  knoweth)  before  he  rejected 
with' scorn:  for  this  is  the  true  orator  that  hath 
persuaded  this  business,  as  I  doubt  not  but  yoar 
majesty  in  your  excellent  wisdom  doth  easily 
discern. 

My  second  suit  is.  That  your  majesty  would 
not  think  me  so  pusillanimous,  as  that  I,  that 
when  I  was  but  Mr.  Bacon,  had  eVer  (through 
your  majesty's  iavour)  good  reason  at  Sir  Bdwaid 
Coke's  hands,  when  he  was  at  the  greatest, 
should  now  that  your  majesty  of  yonr  great  good* 
ness  hath  placed  me  so  near  your  chair,  (being  as 
I  hope  by  God's  grace,  and  your  instructions, 
made  a  servant  according  to  your  heart  and  hand,) 
fear  him  or  take  umbrage  of  him,  in  respect  of 
mine  own  particular. 

My  third  suit  is.  That  if.  your  majesty  be 
resolved  the  match  shall  go  on,  aAer  yon  have 
heard  my  reasons  to  the  contrary,  I  may  receive 
therein  yonr  particular  will  and  commandments 
from  yourself,  that  I  may  conform  myself  there- 
unto, imagining  ^ith  myself  (though  I  will  not 
wager  on  women's  minds)  that  I  can  prevail  more 
with  the  mother  than  any  other  man.  For,  if  I 
should  be  requested  in  it  from  my  Lord  of  Bucking- 
ham, the  answers  of  a  true  friend  oug^t  to  be. 
That  I  had  rather  go  against  his  mind  than  against 
his  good :  but  your  majesty  I  must  obey ;  and, 
besides,  I  shall  conceive  that-your  majesty,  out 
of  your  great  wisdom  and  depth,  doth  see  those 
things  which  I  see  not. 

Now,  therefore,  not  to  hold  your  majesty  with 
many  words,  (which  do  but  drown  matter,)  let 
me  most  humbly  desire  yonr  majesty  to  take  into 
your  royal  consideration,  that  the  state  is  at  this 
time  not  only  in  good  quiet  and  obedience,  but  in 
good  affection  and  disposition.  Yonr  majesty's 
prerogative  and  authority  having  risen  some  just 
degrees  above  the  horizon  more  than  heretoforsi 
which  hath  dispersed  vapours :  your  judges  are  in 
good  temper,  yonr  justices  of  peace  (which  is  Qie 
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body  of  the  gentleman  of  England)  grow  to  be 
loring  and  obeeqoioas,  and  to  be'  weaiy  of  the 
humoor  of  raffling;  all  mattnona  spiritB  grow  to 
be  a  little  poor  and  to  draw  in  their  horns,  and  not 
the  leas  for  yonr  majesty's  disanctorizing  the  man 
I  speak  of.  Now,  then,  I  reasonably  doubt,  that 
if  there  be  bat  an  opinion  of  his  coming  in  with 
the  strength  of  soch  an  alliance,  it  wUi  give  a 
turn  and  relapse  in  men's  minds  into  the  former 
state  of  things  hardly  to  be  holpen,  to  the  great 
weakening  of  yonr  majesty^s  serrice. 

Again,  Yonr  majesty  may  have  perceived  Aat, 
as  far  as  it  was  fit  for  me  in  modesty  to  advise,  I 
was  ever  for  a  Parliament,  (which  seemeth  to  me 
to  be  eardo  rertun^  or  aumma  fttmniortim,  fcHr  the 
present  occasions.)  But  this  my  advice  was  ever 
conditional,  that  yonr  majesty  should  go  to  a  Par- 
liament with  a  council  united  and  not  distracted ; 
and  that  your  majesty  will  give  me  leave  neverto 
expect,  if  that  man  come  in.  Not  for  any  differ- 
ence of  mine  own,  (for  I  am  omnilnu  omnia  for 
yonr  majesty's  service,)  but  because  he  is  by.  na- 
ture unsociable,  and  by  habit  popular,  and  too  old 
now  to  take  a  new  ply.  And  men  begin  already 
to  collect,  yea,  and  to  conclude,  that  he  that  raiseth 
such  a  smoke  to  get  in,  will  set  all  on  fire  when 
he  is  in. 

.    It  may  please  your  majesty,  now  I  have  said,  I 
have  done :  and,  as  I  think  I  have  done  a  duty  not 
unworthy  the  first  year  of  your  last  high  favour, 
I  most  humbly  pray  your  majesty  to  pardon  me, 
if  in  any  thing  I  have  erred ;  for,  my  errors  shall 
always  be  supplied  by  obedience ;  and  so  I  con- 
elude  with  my  prayers  for  the  happy  preservation 
of  your  majesty's  person  and  estate. 
Your  majesty's  most  humble*  bounden, 
and  most  devoted  servant, 
Fb.  Bacok,  G.  S; 

From  Oorhambury, 
thb  SSih  of  July,  1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

I  do  think  long  to  hear  from  your  lordship, 
touching  my.  last  letcerp^herein  I  gave  you  my 
opinion  touching  your  brother's  match.  As  J  then 
showed  my  dislike  of  the  matter,  so  the  carriage 
«f  it  here  in  the  manner  I  dislike  as  much.  If 
your  lordship  think  it  is  humour  or  interest  in  me 
that  leads  me,  God  judge  my  sincerity.  But,  I 
roust  say,  that  in  your  many  noble  favours  to- 
wards me,  they  ever  moved  and  flowed  from 
yourself,  and  not  from  any  of  your  friends  what- 
soever ;  and,  therefore,  in  requital,  give  me  leave 
that  my  counsels  to  you  again  be  referred  to  your 
happiness,  and  not  to  the  desire  of  any  of  your 
friends*  I  shall  ever  give  you,  as  I  give  my  mas- 
ter, safe  counsel,  and  such  as  time  will  approve. 

I  received,  yesterday,  from  Mr.  Attorney,  the 


queen^  ImU,  irhioh  I  send  your  lordship. .  The 

payment  is  not  out  of  lands,  but  out  of  the  ous* 

toms,  and  so  it  can  be  but  the  rent.    Your  lord* 

ship  remenibereth,  it  is  but  in  a  case  which,  I 

hope,  shall  never  be ;  that  is,  after  his  majesty's 

death,  if  she  survive.    God.  ever  bless  and  direct 

you. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful  and 

devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C,  S. 
Gorbambary,  this 
S5cborJuly,lfil7. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  BRISTOL. 

My  viry  good  Lord, 

I  now  only  send  my  best  wishes,  to  follow  yon 
at  sea  and  land,  with  due  thanks  for  your  late 
great  favours.  God  knows  whether  the  length 
of  youY  voyage  will  not  exceed  the  size  of  my 
hour-glass ;  but  whilst  I  live,  my  affection  to  do 
you.  service  shall  remain  quick  under  the  ashes  of 
my  ibrtune. 


TO 


Sir, — ^In  this  solitude  of  friends,  which  is  the 
base  court  of  adversity,  whe^re  nobody,  almost, 
will  be  seen  stirring,  I  .have  often  remembered 
this  Spanish  saying,  jSmor  sitk  fir^  no  tiene  fin* 
This  bids  me  make  choice  of  your  friend  and  mine 
for  his  noble  succours ;  not  now  towards  the  as- 
piring, but  only  the  respiring  of  my  fortunes.  I, 
who  am  a  man  of  books,  have  observed,  that  he 
hath  both  the  magnanimity  of  the  old  RomanSf  ^ 
and  the  cordiality  of  the  old  English,  and,  withaly 
I  believe  he  hath  the  wit  of  both;  sure  I  am,  that,  ^ 
for  myself,  I  have  found  him  in  both  my  fortuneSt 
to  esteem  me  so  much  above  my  just  value,  and 
to  love  me  so  much  above  the  possibility  of  de- 
serving, or  obligibg  on  my  part,  as  if  he  were  a 
friend  created  and  reserved  for  such  a  time  as  this* 
You  know  what  I  have  to  say  to  the  great  Iprd^ 
and  I  conceive  it  cannot  pass  so  fitly  to  him,  by 
the  mouth  of  any,  as  of  this  gentleman ;  and 
therefore  do  yonr  best  (which,  I  know,  will  be  of 
power  enough)  to  engage  him,  both  in  the  sub- 
stance and  to  the  secrecy  of  it;  for  I  can  think  of 
no  man  but  yourself  to  be  used  by  me  in  this, 
who  are  so  private,  so  faithful,  and  so  discreet  a 
friend  to  us  both ;  as,  on  the  other  side,  I  dare 
swear  he  is,  and  know  myself  to  be  as  true  to 
you  as  your  own  heart* 


TO  THE  MARaUIS  OP  BlTCKlNOHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

Yesterday,  I  know,  was  no  day;  now  I  hope  1 
shall  hear  firom  your  lordship,  who  are  my  anchor 
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in  tiiese  floods.  Meanwhile,  to  eave  my  beaft^  I 
have  written  to  his  majesty  the  enclosed,*  which, 
I  pray  your  lordshipv  to  read  adyisedly,  and  to 
deliver  it,  or  not  to  deliver  it,  as  you  think  good. 
God  ever  prosper  yoor  lordship. 

Years  ever,  &e« 

Fb.  St.  Albax,  Cane* 

M»rclill5,1090. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 


Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

Since  my  last  to  yoor  loidship,  I  did  first  send 
for  Mr.  Attorney-General,  and  ihade  him  know, 
that  since  I  heard  from  court,  I  was  resolved  to 
farther  the  match  and  the  conditions  thereof,  for 
yoor  lordship's  brother's  advancement  the  best  I 
could.  I  did  send,  also,  to  my  Lady  Hatton,  and 
some  other  special  friends,  to  let  them  know,  T 
Would  in  any  thin'g  declare  myself  for  the  match ; 
which  I  did,  to  the  end  diat,  if  they  had  any 
apprehension  of  my  assistance,  they  might  be  dis- 
couraged in  it.  I  sent  also  to  Sir  John  Butler, 
and  ^%er  by  letter  to  my  lady,  your  mother,  to 
tender  thy  performaneeof  any  good  office  towards 
the  match  or  the  advancement  from  the  mother. 
This  was  all  I  could  think  of  for  the  present. 

I  did  ever  foresee,  that  this  alliance  would  go 
near  to  leese  me  your  lordship,  that  I  hold  so 
dear;  and  that  was  ^e  only  respect  particular  to 
myself  that  moved  me  to  be  as  I  was,  till  I  heiard 
from  you.  But  I  will  rely  upon  your  constancy 
and  nature,  and  my  own  deserving,  and  the  firm 
tie  we  have  in  respect  of  the  king's  service. 

In  the  mean  time  I  must  a  little  complain  to 
your  lordship,  that  I  do  hear  my  lady  your  mother 
and  your  brother  "Sir  John  do  speak  of  me  with 
some  bitterness  and  neglect.  I  must  bear  with 
the  one  as  a  lady,  and  the  other  as  a  lover,  and 
with  both  for  your  lordship^s  sake,  whom  I  will 
make  judge  of  any  thing  they  shall  have  against 
me.  But  I  hope,  though  I  be  a  true  servant  to 
your  lordship,  you  will  not  have  me  to  be  a  vassal 
to  their  passions,  specially  as  long  as  they  are 
governed  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Secretary 
Winwood,  the  latter  of  which  I  take  to  be  the 
Worst;  for  Sir  Edward  Coke  I  think  is  more 
modest  and  discreet.  Therefbre  your  lordship 
shall  do  me  right,  and  yet  I  shall  take  it  for  favour 
if  you  signify  to  them  that  you  have  received  sa- 
tisfaction from  me,  and  would  have  them  use  me 
friendly,  and  in  good  manner.  God  keep  us  from 
these  long  journeys  and  absence,  which  make 
misunderstandings  and  give  advantage  to  untruth, 
and  God  ever  prosper  and  preserve  your  lordship. 
Your  lordship's  true  and 

devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
Qoiliambarj,  tliii  S3d  of  Aug.  1617. 


TO  TH9  EARL  OF  BUCVDCOHAM. 

My  vbbt  «oob  LoBD, 

I  send  yoor  lordship  the  certificate*  toachiaf 
the  enrolment  of  prentioes.  We  can  find  no 
ground  for  it  by  law.  Myself  shall  ever  be  ready 
to  further  things  that  your  lordship  eonunendeth; 
but  where  the  matter  will  not  hear  it,  your  lord- 
ship I  know  will  think  not  the.  worse,  bat  the  bet- 
ter of  me,  if  I  signify  the  true  state  of  things 
to  yoor  lordship ;  resting  ever 

Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  devoted  servant, 

Fiu  Baoon,  C.  S. 

York  Howe,  tliii  SOth  of  October,  1617. 


'      TOTHEEABLOPBUCmNGRAlC. 

My  very  ooon  Lord, 

The  liking  which  his  majesty  hath  of  oar  proceed- 
ing, concerning  his  household,  telleth  me  that  his 
majesty  cannot  but  dislike  the  decUningf  and  to^ 
givenation  of  the  inferior  officers,  which  by  this 
time  he  uiiderstai^eth. 

There  be  but  four  kinds  of  retrenchments :  1-  . 
The  union  of  tables ;  3.  The  putting  down  of  t'^ 
tables;  3.  The  abatement  of  dishes  to  tables;  4,  Jj 
The  cutting  off  new  diets  and  allowance  lately  1 
raised;  and  yet  perhaps  such  as  are  more  neces- 
sary than  some  of  the  old. 

In  my  opinion  the  first  is  the  best  and  most 
feasible.  The  lord  chamberlain's  table  is  the 
principal  table  of  state.  The  lord  steward^s 
td)Ie  is  much  frequented  by  Scottish  gentlemen. 
Tour  lordship's  table  hath  a  great  attendance; 
and  the  groom  of  the  stole's  table  is  much  resort- 
ed to  by  the  bedchamber.  These  would  not  be 
touched ;  but  for  the  rest,  (his  majesty's  case  con- 
sidered,) I  think  they  may  well  be  united  into 
one. 

These  things  are  out  of  my  element,  but  my 
care  runneth  where  the  king's  state  most  laboureth : 
Sir  Lyonel  Cranfield  is  yet  sick,  for  which  I  am 
very  sorry ;  for  methinks  his  majesty,  upon  these 
tossings  over  of  his  business  from  one  to  others 


♦  T*ke  Cert\/(fiaU  :-^ 

According  to  hia  majesty's  command,  signified  by  yout  lord- 
•hip'e  lettersi  we  bave  advisedly  considered  of  die  petitloil 
toacbing  tlie  enrolmeiit  of  apprentices*  indenturee,  and  bean! 
the  petitioners'  counsel,  and  do  find  as  followeth : 

1.  That  the  act  of  parliament  5**  Eliz.  doth  not  warrant  tbe 
erecting  of  an  vtRce  to  enrol  sneh  indentures  in  eitles,  towns 
corporate,  or  market  towns.  But  if  any  such  onrolinent  staonld 
bey  it  must  be  by  tbe  officers  there,  who  are  assigned  to  per* 
form  sundry  other  thiqgs  touching  apprentices  and  servants. 

t.  That  in  country  villages  (for  which  tbe  suit  carries  most 
colour)  we  cannot  give  the  suitors  hope,  that  any  profit  wiU 
be  there  made  warrantable  by  law. 

Thns  we  have  (according  to  our  duties)  certified  our  opinions 
of  this  petition,  submitting  the  same,  aevertheleee,  ~to  bif 
majesty's  great  trisdom;  and  rest, 

Oct.  95, 1017.  At  your  lojdship's  command, 

Fb.  Bacoh,  C.  8. 
h.  momtaous. 
Tho.  OovuraiT. 
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Iiath  an  apt  oecasion  to  go  on  with  subeommitteee, 
God  jBTei  preserre  and  prosper  yoa.* 
Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  devoted  senrant, 

Yoik  House,  Ho?.  W,  1617.  Fra.  B AGON,  0 .  S. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mr  TBBT  GOOD  LoltD| 

Yesterday  at  afternoon  were  read  at  the  table 
his  maJesty^s  two  letters,  written  with  his  own 
hand,  die  matter  worthy  the  hand ;  for  they  were 
written  ex  arte  imperandi^  if  I  can  judge ;  and  I 
hope  they  and  the  like  will  disenchant  us  of  the 
opinion*  which  yet  sticks  with  us,  that  to-day 
will  be  as  yesterday,  and  to-morrow  as  to-day,  so 
as  there  will  be  (as  he  Saith)  aeribtu  initiis^  fitht 
ifieurioto, 

I  hold  my  opinion  given  in  my  former  letter, 
that  the  uniting  of  some  tables  is  the  most  passa- 
ble way;  but  that  is  not  all,  for  when  that  is 
done,  the  king  may  save  greatly  in  that  which 
remainetb.  For  if  it  be  set  down  what  tables 
shall  be  fixed,  and  what  diet  allowed  to  them,  my 
steward  (as  ill  a  mesnager  as  I  am,)  or  my  Lord 
Mayor^s  'steward,  can  go  near  to  tell,  what  charge 
will  go  near  to  maintain  the  proportion ;  then  add 
to  that  some  lar^  allowance  for  waste  (because 
the  king  shall  xrot  leese  his  prerogative  to  be  de- 
ceived more  than  other  men,)  and  yet  np  question 
.  there  will  be  a  great  retrenchment.  But  against 
this  last  abatement  will  be  fronted  the  payment 
of  arrears.  But  I  confess,  I  would  be  glad  that. I 
might  see,  or  rather,  that  a  parliament  may  see, 
and  chiefly  that  the  king  (for  his  own  quiet)  may 
see,  that  upon  such  a  sum  paid  such  an  annual 
retrenchment  will  follow :  for  things  will  never 
be  done  in  act,  except  they  be  first  done  in 
conceit. 

I  know  these  things  do  not  pertain  to  me ;  for 
my  part  is  to  acquit  the  king's  office  towards  God, 
by  administration  of  justice,  and  to  oblige  the 
hearts  of  his  people  to  him  by  the  same,  and  to 
maintain  his  prerogative.  But  yet  because  it  is 
in  koCf  that  the  king'^  case  laboureth,  I  cannot  but 
yield  my  care  and  my  strength  too  in  counsel, 
such  as  it  is,  which  cannot  be  so  much  as  it  was 
between  our  Lady-4ay,  and  Michaelmas  last. 
But  whatsoever  it  is,  it  is  wholly  his  majesty's 
without  any  defleiion. 

As  soon  as  I  find  any  possibility  of  health  in 
Sir  Lyonel  Cranfield  to  execute  a  sub-commission, 
I  will  by  conference  with  him  frame  a  draught  of 
a  letter  from  his  majesty,  for  which  there  is  the 
fi^rest  occasion  in  the  world ;  and  the  king  hath 
prepared  it  as  well  as  possible.  God  ever  pre- 
serve and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  devoted  servant, 

Tork  HooM,  Nov.  S2, 1017.  Fb«  Bacpit,  C*  S,   . 

Vol.  m.— U 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BDCKINGHAM.  . 

Mr  VERT  GOOD  Loan, 

■vl  send  your  lordship  a  draught  of  a  letter  touch- 
ing the  sub-commissioh,*  written  in  wide  lines, 
because  it  may  be  the  better  amended  by  his 
majesty.  I  think  it  is  so  penned  as  none  can  ex- 
cept to  it,  no,  nor  imagine  any  thing  of  it.  For 
the  household-business  there  was  given  a  fort- 
xught's  day :  for  th^  pensions,  the  course  which  I 
first  propounded  of  abating  of  a  third  throughout, 
and  some  wholly,,  seemeth  well  entered  into. 
These  be  no  ill  beginnings.  But  this  course  of 
the  sub-commission  thrids  all  the  king's  basineas. 
God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you.     . 

Your  lordship's  true  friend  and  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  C.S. 

York  Hoo8e^37tb  Nov.  1617. 

Sir  Lyonel  Cranfield  is  now  reasonably  well 
recovered. 


TO  THE  MARQtJIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 


0<^ 


Mt  very  good  Lord, 

I  thought  fit  by  this,-  my  private:  letter  to  your 
lordship,  to  give  you  an  account  of  such  business 
as  your  lordship  hath .  recommended  unto  me, 
that  you  may  perceive  that  I  have  taken  that  care 
of  them  I  ought,  and  ever  shall  in  those  things 
you  recommend  or  remit  to  me. 

.  For  the  suit  of  the  ale-houses  which  concern- 
eth  your  brother,  Mr.  Christopher  Villiers,  and 
Mr.  Patrick  Mawle,  I  have  conferred  with  my 
lord  chief  justice  and  Mr.  Solicitor  thereupon,  and 
there  is  a  scruple  in  it,  that  it  should  be  one  of 

*  Draught  ofth*  Swiemmnstion : 
Mt  Lords, 

In  this  first  and  greateBt  branch  of  our  charge  concemiDg 
our  bouse  we  do  find  what  difficulties  are  made,  and  what 
time  is  lost,  In  disputing  and  of  devisiog  upon  the  manner  of 
doing  It,  whereof  the  matter  must  be,  and  is  so  fully  resolved. 
Neither  can  we  but  see  in  this,  as  in  a  glass,  thelike  event  to 
follow  in  the  rest  upon  like  reason.  For  the  inferior  ofllcers 
in  every  kind,  who  are  best  able  for  skill  to  propound  the  re- 
trenchments, will,  out  of  Interest  or  fearAilness,  make  dainiy 
to  do  service;  and  that  which  is  done  with  an  ill-will  will 
never  be  well  done.  Again,  tO  make  it  the  net  of  the  whole 
table,  for  the  particular  propositions  and  reckonings,  will  be 
too  tedious  for'  you,  and  will  draw  the  business  itself  into 
length;  and  to  make  any  particular  committees  of  yourselves 
were  to  Impose  that  upon  a  few  which  requireth  to  be  carried 
indififerently  as  the  act  of  you  all.  For  since  the  gi«at  officers 
themselves  think  it  too  heavy  for  them,  ps  our  slate  now  is,  ^ 
to  deal  in  it,  without  bringing  it  to  the  table,  with  much  more 
reason  may  any  particular  persons  of  you  be  loath  to  meddle 
in  it,  bikt  at  the  board.  In  all  which  respeftts  w6  have  thought 
fit,  (neither  do  we  see  any  other  way,)  that  you  send  unto  us 
the  names  of  the  officers  of  our  Exchequer  and  our  Custom 
House,  and  auditors  out  of  which  we  will  make  choice  of 
some  few,  best  qualified  to  be  subcommittees,  for  the  belter 
ease  and  the  speeding  of  the  business  by  their  continual 
travails  and  meetings:  whose  part  and  employment  we 
incline  to  be  to  attend  the  principal  officers  in  their  several 
diarges,  and  Join  themselves  to  some  of  the  inferior  officers, 
and  BO  take  upon  them  the  mechanic  and  laborious  part  of 
every  business,  thereby  to  ftcUltate  and  prepare  it  tor  yo«r 
consultations,  according  to  the  dirscttons  s»d  tortroetloM 
tliey  shall  receive  flrov  you  from  to  Ubm. 
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the  grierance^ pat  down  in  parliament;  which  if 
it  be,  I  may  not  in  my  duty  and  love  to  you  ad- 
vise yon  to  deal  in  it;  if  it  be  not,  I  wiU  mould 
it  in  the  best  manner  and  help  it  forward.  The 
stay  is  upon  the  search  of  the  clerk  of  the  parliar 
ment,  who  is  out  of  town;  but  we  hare  already 
found,  that  the  last  grievance  in  7"^  is  not  the  same 
with  this  suit ;  but  we  doubt  yet  of  another  in  3^ 

For  the  business  of  Mr.  Leviston,  for  your 
lordship^s  sake  (who  I  perceive  keeps  your  noble 
course  with  me,  in  acquainting  me  with  these 
things)  I  shall  apply  myself  unto  you,  though  in 
my  nature  I  do  desire  that  those  that  serve  in  the 
court  where  I  sit,  though  they  be  not  in  places 
of  my  gift,  and  so  concerns  not  me  nor  my  place 
in  profit;  yet  I  wish,  I  say,  I  might  leave  them 
in  as  good  caee  as  I  find  them.  And  this  suit 
concerneth  the  main  profit  of  the  six  clerks,  who 
though  they  be  of  the  master  of  the  rolls  his  gift, 
yet  they^  serve  in  my  court.  But  my  greatest 
doubt  is,  that  the  grant  cannot  be  good  in  law ; 
and  that,  it  is  not  like  those  other  precedents, 
whereof  t  have  received  a  note. '  For  the  differ- 
ence .is,  where  things  have  been  writteh  by  all 
the  clerks  indifferently  and  loosely,  (in  which 
case  the  king  may  draw  them  into  an  office,)  and 
where  they  have  appertained  to  one  especial  office ; 
m  which  case  the  king  can  no  more  take  away 
the  profits  of  a  man*s  office  than  he  -can  the  pro- 
fits of  his  land.  Therefore,  I  think  your  lordship 
may  do  well  to  write  to  Mr.  Solicitor  and  Ser- 
jeant Finch,  or  some  other  lawyers  that  you  trust, 
or  such  as  Mr.  Leviston  trusteth,  being  persons  of 
account,  to  inform  you  of  the  point  in  law  before  you 
proceed  any  farther :  for  without  that  all  is  in  vain. 

For  the  business  of  Hawkyns,  touching  the 
register  for  the  comtnission  of  bankrupts,  I  am 
not  yet  satisfied,  likewise  for  the  law,  nor  for  the 
oonveniency,  but  I  rather  incline  to  think  it  may 
pass ;  and  I  have  set  it  in  a  course  by  which  I 
may  be  thoroughly  informed. 

For  Sir  Rowland  Egerton's  cause,  and  his 

y    lady's,  the  parties  have  submitted  themselves 

unto  me,  and  are  content  to  do  it  by  bond,  and 

therefore,  I  will  undoubtedly  make  an  end  of  it 

according  to  justice  and  conscience. 

For  Sir  Qilbert  Houghton*s  business  I  am  in 
very  good  hope  to  eSeei  your  lordship's  desire  for 
his  good. 

For  Moore's  business,  concerning  the  printing 
o^  books,  after  hearing  all  parties,  I  have  sealed 
bis  patent;  but  for  his  former  patent  of  salt  I 
dare  not  do  it  without  acquainting  the  council 
therewith,  which  I  am  ready  to  do,  if  he  require 
that  course  to  be  taken. 

If  his  majesty  at  any  time  ask,  touching  the 
Lord  Clifton's  business,  I  pray  your  lordship 
represent  to  his  majesty  thus  much,  that  whatso- 
ever hath  passed  I  thank  God  I  neither  fear  him 
nor  hate  him ;  but  I  am  wonderful  careful  pf  the 
teat  of  justice,  that  they  may  still  be  well  muni- 


ted,  being  principal  sinews  of  his  majesty's  as* 

thority.    Therefore  the  course  will  be  (as  I  bid 

advised)  that  for  this  heinous  misprison  (that  the 

party  without  all  colour  or  shadow  of  cause  should 

threaten  the  life  of  his  judge,  and  of  the  highest 

judge  of  the  kingdom  next  his  majesty)  he  be 

first  examined,  and  if  he  confess  it,  then  an  ore 

iemu  i  if  he  confess  it  not,  then  an  information  in  the 

Star  Chamber,  and  he  to  remain  where  he  is  till 

the  hearing.    But  I  do  purposely  forbear  yet  to 

hare  him  examined  till  the  decree  or  agreement 

between  him  and  my  Lord  Aubigfny   (which  it 

now  ready)  be  perfected,  lest  it 'should  seem  an 

oppression  by  the  terror  of  the  one  to  beat  him 

down  in  the  other.    Thus  I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  true  friend  and  devoted  aerrant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  Cane. 
York  HooM,  Jan.  95ib,  MIT. 

I  pray  your  lordship  to  pardon  me,  if,  in  respect 
of  a  little  watering  in  one  of  mine  eyes,  I  hare 
written  this  letter,  being  long  and  private  busi- 
ness, in  my  secretary's  hand. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  mat  please  roua  most  excellent  Majestt, 

Finding  as  well  by  your  majesty's  despatches 
and  directions  to  your  council,'  as  now  by  speech 
with  Mr.  Secretary  Laque,  that  your  majesty  is 
content  to  be  troubled  with  business  of  sundry 
natures,  I  thought  good,  according  to  the  duty  of 
my  place  and  the  necessity  of  the  occasion,  to  pat 
your  majesty  in  mind,  that  on  this  day  sennight, 
being  Friday  in  the  morning,  I  am,  aceording  to 
custom,  to  give  a  charge  and  admonition  to  the 
judges  and  justices  of  peace  now  before  the  cir- 
cuits, wherein  I  am  humbly  to  crave  your  ma- 
jesty's pleasure  and  directions., 

I  have  for  your  majesty's  better  ease  set  down 
the  heads,  which  by  the  prescript  of  your  book, 
and  but  of  the  consideration  of  the  present  times, 
I  have  thought  fittest  to  be  remembered.  I  have 
also  sent  your  majesty  the  last  account  of  the 
judges'  circuits,  not  to  trouble  you  with  the  read- 
ing of  them  all ;  but  to  the  end,  that  if  upon  my 
memorial,  or  otherwise  out  of  your  majes^'s  own 
memory  which  is  above  memorials,  you  should 
have  occasion  to  resort  to  those  accounts,  the 
papers  may  be  by  you. 

The  point  of  greatest  weight  in  my  opinion  is 
the  carrying  of  a  balanced  hand  at  this  time  in 
the  matter  of  recusants,  in  regard  of  the  treaty 
with  Spain.  For  it  were  good  in  respect  of  your 
people^  that  there  were  no  note  made,  that  the 
string  is  relaxed,  and  in  respect  of  the  treityi 
that  it  is  not  strained :  and  therefore  the  proceed- 
ing in  those  causes  be  rather  diligent  than  severe. 

I  am  wonderful  glad  to  hear  that  this' extremity 
of  weather,  which  I  thittk  the  Muscovite  hath 
brought  with  him)  hath  not  touched  your  majestyt 
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whose  health  and  ease  is  far  deaier  to  me  than  my 
life,  with  all  the  appurtenanoee.  God  ever  pre- 
aenre  and  prosper  yoa. 

Your  majesty's  most  faithful  and 
most  obliged  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon,  Ganc. 

Tbh  Fridty  monriof , 
tbe  6th  of  Febraary,  1617. 

Your  majesty  will  be  pleased  yovr  answer  be 
with  me  on  Thursday  at  noon,  or  soon  after  it. 


TO  THE  MAAQUU  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mt  VKR7  GOOD  LoRD, 

Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hath  signi- 
fied to  me,  this  day,  that  yesterday  his  majesty 
called  him  to  his  coach  and  said  to  him,  that  one 
that  had  used  ill  speech  of  me  should  be  called 
before  me  and  make  his  submission  to  me,  and, 
thereupon  be  called  before  the  council  and  receive 
a  sharp  reprehension,  and  so  be  enlarged.  And 
Mr.  Chancellor  could  not  tell  me  who  the  person 
was,  but  after,  by.  some  letter  he  received  from 
my  Lord  Clifton,  and  speech  with  a  man  of  his, 
he  perceived  it  was  he. 

I  pray  your  lordship^  in  humbleness,  to  let  his 
majesty  know  that  I  little  fear  the  Lord  Clifton, 
but  I  much  fear  the  example,  that  it  will  animate  ruf- 
fians and  rodomotUii  extremely,  against  the  seats 
of  justice,  (which  are  his  majesty's  own  seats) 
yea,  and  against  all  authority  and  greatness,  if 
this  pass  without  public  censure  and  example,  it 
having  gone  already  so  fiir  as  that  the  person  of  a 
baron  hath  been  committed  to  the  Tower.  The 
punishment  it  may  please  his  majesty  to  remit, 
and  I  shall  not  formally  bnt  heartily  intercede  for 
him,  but  an  Example  (setting  myself  aside)  I 
wish  for  terror  of  persone  that  may  be  more  dan- 
gerous than  he,  towards  the  least  judge  of  the 
kingdom. 

Therefore,  it  may  please  his  majesty  to  speak 
of  it  with  myself  and  my  lords  when  be  coroeth 
next ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I  will  command  from 
his  majesty,  tbe  master  of  the  rolls  and  Mr.  At- 
torney, who  were  appointed  by  the  table  to^  exa- 
mine him,  to  stay.    God  e?er  prosper  you. 
Your  lordship's  true  friend 
and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacqh,  Cane. 

March  17, 1617. 


Secondly,  The  warrant  (as  is  acknowledged) 
came  only  from  my  Lord  of  Suffolk,  and  not  from 
Ms.  Chancellor,  and  yet  my  lord  was  went  to 
boast,  that  since  he  waa  treasurer,  all  commissions 
and  contracts  for  sale  of  the  king's  land  were 
broken  off  and  ceased. 

Thirdly,  •  The  rate  of  the  moneys  paid  by  the 
gentleman,  amounteth  to  but  thirteen  year's  pur- 
chase, which  is  a  plain  gift  of  a  good  proportion 
of  value. 

If  his  majesty,  now  informed,  iterate  his  man- 
date, it  is  done,  and  I  excuse;  ^ut  I  could  wish 
his  majeaty  would  refer  it  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  treasury  how  the  gentlemen  may  be  bther- 
wise  satisfied. 

I  received,  yesternight,  ^  brave  account  of  the 
commission  of  the  wards  in  Ireland,  which,  this 
one  year,  is  advanced  from  two  hundred  pounds 
per  annum  to  four  thousand  pounds,  which  is 
twenty  fold  multiplied.     This  I  write  for  two 
reasons.    Firet,  because  I  glory  in  it,  because  it 
was  my  work  wholly :  next,  because  his  majesty 
may  take  occasion  by  this  to  look  better  to  the 
improvement  of  his  wards  in  England  in  due 
time.    God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 
Your  Lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

Yotic  Home, 
July  S7, 1618. 


TO  THE  MASQinS  OP  BVCKINOHAM. 

Mt  vbrt  eooD  IjOrd, 

I  pray  your  lordship  to  signify  to  his  majesty 
that  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  stay  at  the  seal,  a 
book  of  Sir  Francis  Steward's  and  Sir  James 
Averlony,  &c.,  of  d6200  land  m  charge  in  fee  sim- 
ple :  my  reasons. 

Firet,  It  is  a  perpetuity,  and  so  mnch  rent  in 
diminution  of  revenue  certain. 


TO  THE  MARQUia  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  Gobn  Lord, 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  the  honour  his  majesty 
intendeth  to  my  noble  lady,  yourlordship'a mother. 
This,  amongst  many  other  things,  showeih,  in 
your  lordship^  good  nature,  which  is  the  root  of 
all  virtues,  next  reli^on.  Besides,  it  doth  sort 
well  in  states,  when  place  and  power  do  meet, 
and  stand  not  too  far  at  distance. 

For  the  passing  of  it  by  direction  without  bill 
signed,  it  cannot  be  in  law.  So  is  Mr.  Attorney's 
opinion,  and  so  is  mine ;  and,  therefore,  there  is 
presently  a  bill  sent  with  an  endorsement  of  pass- 
ing it  by  immediate  warrant,  and  this  antedate. 

For  Uie  antedate,  I  must  present  his  majesty 
with  my  caution,  and  with  my  obedience. 

For  the  statute  tieth  me  from  antedate^ ;  and, 
indeed,  the  mischief  is  infinite :  for,  by  that  means 
the  king  may  grant  any  land, .  &C.9  and  take  it 
away  a  month  hence,  and  grant  it  another  by  an 
antedate*  And,  surely,  were  it  land  or  the  like,  I 
would  not  say  abnt^  or  your  majesty  cannot  do  it 
for  the  world ;  or  your  majesty  is  sworn,  and  I  am 
sworn ;  or  suph  brave  phrases :  but,>surely,  (I  say) 
I  would  in  humbleness  represent  it  to  his  majesty. 

Bnt  the  case  of  honour  differeth ;  for^  therein 
his  maj^ty's  prerogative  and  declaration  is  abso- 
lute, and  be  may  make  him  that  is  last  to  be  first. 
And,  therefore,  upon  his  majesty's  significatioi^ 
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of  his  pleasore  upon  the  endorsement  of  the  bill 
signed,  I  take  it  I  may  lawfully  do  it.    ' 

I  am  here  rejoicing  with  my  neighbours,  the 
townsmen  of  St.  Albans,  for  this  happy  day«  the 
6th  of  August,  1618. 

Your  lord8hip*B  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Ykrulam,  Ganc. 
Ctorbsmbary. 


hath  been  yielded  eommunihut  annis^  by  a  medtnB 
of  seven  years.  If  the  Icing  be  pleased  to  grant 
me  this,  it  will  a  little  warm  the  honooi  he  hath 
given  ine ;  and  I  shall  have  a  new  occasion  to  be 
as  I  ever  have  been,  and  shall  be 

Your  lordship's  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vbbulam,  Cane 

York  Hoose, 
October  9Ui,  1618. 


TO  THB  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord, 

I  thank  your  lordship  for  your  last  loving  letter. 
I  now  write  to  give  the  king  an  account  of  the 
patent  I  have  stayed  at  the  seal.  It  is  of  licence 
to  give  in  mortmain  eight  hundred  pounds  land, 
though  it  be  In  tenure  in  chief  to  Allen,  that  was 
the  player,  for  an  hospital. 

I  like  well  that  Allen  playeth  the  last  act  of  his 
life  so  well ;  but  if  his  majesty  give  way  thus  to 
amortize  his  tenures,  his  courts  of  wards  will 
decay,  which  I  had  well  hoped  should  improve. 

But  that  which  moved  me  chiefly  is,  that  his 
majesty  now  lately  did  absolutely  deny  Sir  Henry 
Savile  for  two  hundred  pounds,  and  Sir  Edwin 
Sandys  for  one  hundred  pounds,  to  the  perpetuat- 
ing of  two  lectures,  the  one  in  Oxford,  the  other  in 
Cambridge,  foundations  of  singular  honour  to  his 
majesty,  (the  best  learned  of  kiiigs«)  and  of  which 
there  is  great  want ;  whereas,  hospitals  abound, 
and  beggars  abound  never  a  whit  the  less. 

If  his  majesty  do  like  to  pass  the  book  at  all ; 
yet  if  he  would  be  pleased  to  abridge  tbe  eight 
hundred  pounds  to  five  hundred  pounds,  and  then 
give  way  to  the  other  two  books  for  the  Univer- 
sity, it  were  a  princely  work.  And  I  would  make 
an  humble  suit  to  the  king,  and  desire  your  lord- 
ship to  join  in  it,  that  it  might  be  so.  God  ever 
preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship^s  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Ycrulam,  Cane. 

York  HoQse,  tfafs 
ISth  of  August,  1618. 

I  have  written  to  my  Lord  Chamberlain,  being 
Chancellor  of  Oxford,  to  help  in  the  business. 


TO  THE  MARQUIfl  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  oood  Lord, 

Looking  for  matter  of  service,  I  have  found  out 
a  suit  for  myself,  and  it  is  proper  for  4ne  more 
than  all  men,  because  it  is  within  the  accompt  of 
the  hanaper.  But  I  have  made  a  law  to  myself, 
that  I  will  never  beg  any  thing,  which  shall  not 
bring  a  gain  to  the  king;  therefore,  my  suit  is  to 
tanu  the  profits  of  the  alienations,  yielding  a 
thousand  *  pounds  a  year  more  to  the  king  ^an 
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TO  THB  MAHQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv  VERY  GOOD  LoRD, 

This  morning  Mr.  Attorney  came  to  me  and 
desired  of  me  many  writs  of  m  exeat  regnum 
against  most  of  the  Dutch  merchants,  and  withal 
let  me  understand  that  there  was  a  discovery  of 
an  infinite  transportation  of  gold  and  silver  ont 
of  this  realm,  by  the  said  Dutch  merchants, 
amounting  to  millions ;  and  that  Sir  John  Britten 
had  made  a  book  thereof,  and  presented  the  same 
to  his  majesty ;  and  further  that  his  majesty  had 
directed' him  to  prosecute  the  same ;  and  had  also 
given  to  Sir  Thomas  Vavisor  the  foifeiture  of 
such  ten  of  them  as  he  should  choose. 

Hereupon,  I  thought  it  my  duty,  as  in  a  matter 
of  great  weight,  to  signify  to  his  majesty,  by  your 
lordship,  what  I  conceive. 

The  discovery  I  think  very  happy :  for,  if  it  be 
true,  it  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  his  majesty ;  it 
will  also  content  his  people  much,  and  it  will 
demonstrate  also  that  Scotland  is  not  the  leech 
(as  some  discoursers  say,)  but  the  Netherlanders 
that  suck  the  realm  of  treasure ;  so  that  the  thing 
is  very  good. 

But,  two  things  I  must  represent  to  his  ma- 
jesty: the  first,  that  if  I  stay  merchants  from 
their  trading  by  this  writ,  I  most  do  it  either  ex 
nfficioy  or  by  special  warrant  from  his  majesty.   ' 

If  ex  officio,  then  I  must  have  more  than  a  bare 
surmise  to  grant  the  writs  upon,  so  as  I  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  grounds,  or  at  least  appear- 
ance of  proofs.  If  by  special  warrant,  then  I 
desire  to.  receive  the  same.  The  other  is  that  I 
hambly  beseech  his  majesty  that  these  royal 
boughs  of  forfeiture  may  not  be  vintagcd,  or 
cropped  by  private  suitors,  (considering  his  ma- 
jesty's stajte  as  it  is,)  bat  that  Sir  Thomas  Yiva- 
sor  or  Sir  John  Brittain  may  have  a  bountiful  and 
gracious  reward  of  their  discovery,  but  not  the 
prime,  or  without  stint. 

In  sum,  I  would  wish  his  majesty  to  refer  the 
whole  business  and  carriage  of  the  same  for  his 
honour  and  profit  to  the  commissioners  of  trea- 
sure, or  because  it  is  a  legal  forfeiture  to  myself,  Mr. 
Chancellor,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  and  my  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  and  by  us  his  majesty  shall 
be  assured  to  know  the  best  cause  for  bis  justice, 
\  honour,  and  profit,  and  that  he  may  dispose  wh^t 
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bounty  he,  wiU.    God  6Ter  preserre  and  prosper 
you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  aad  fakhful  servant, 

Fa«  Verdlam,  Cane. 

York  House, 
October  10,  1618. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINaHAlf. 

Mt  tbry  good  Lord, 

This  long  book  which  I  send  for  his  majesty's 
si^atare,  was  upon  a  conference  and  consult 
yesternight,  (at  which  time  i  was  assisted  by  the 
two  chief  justices,  and  attended  by  the  surveyor, 
attorney,  and  receiver  of  the  court  of  wards.  Fleet- 
\^ood,)  framed  and  allowed. 

It  is  long,  because  we  all  thought  fit  not  to 
piece  new  instructions  with  old  instructions,  but 
to  reduce  both  old  and  new  into  one  body  of  in- 
structions. I  do  not  see  that  of  the  articles,  which 
are  many,  any  could  have  been  spared.  They  are 
plain,  but  they  have,  a  good  property,  that  they 
will  take  fast  hold.  I  may  not  trouble  his  majesty 
\rith  choosing  some  of  them  lYi  particular,  when 
all  are  good,  only  I  think  fit  to  let  his  majesty 
know  of  one,  which  is,  that  according  to  his  own 
directions,  the  oath  of  making  no  private  unlaw- 
ful profit  is  now  as  well  translated  to  the  master 
and  ofiicers  that  may  take,  as  to  the  parties  and 
suitors  that  may  give. 

Jt  little  becometh  me  to  possess  his  majesty 
that  this  will  be  to  his  majesty's  benefit  ten 
thousands  yearly,  or  fifteen  thousands,  or  twenty 
thousands;  for  those  rattles  are  fitter  for  mounte- 
banks of  service  than  grave  counsellors.  But 
my  advices  (as  far  as  I  am  able  to  discern)  tend 
or  extend  but  to  thus  much :  this  is  his  majesty's 
surest  and  easiest  may  for  his  most  good. 

Sir  Miles  Fleetwood,  who  both  now  and  hereto- 
fore, hath  done  very  good  service  in  this,  meriteth 
to  be  particularly  from  your  lordship  encouraged : 
which  I  beseech  your  lordship  not  to  forget*  God 
ever  prosper  you.. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful 

bounden  friend  and  servant, 
Fr.  Vbrulam,  Oanc. 

This  4tb  of 
December,  1018. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  vbky  good  Lord, 

I  send  .his  majesty  a  volume  of  my  Lord  of 
Bangor's,  and  my  Lord  Sheffield,  whereof  I  spake 
when  I  left  his  majesty  at  Theobald's.  His  ma- 
jesty may  be  pleased  at  his  own  good  time  and 
pleasure  to  cast  his  eye  upon  it.  I  purpose  at  my 
coming  to  London  to  confer  with  the  chief  justice 
as  his  majesty  appointed ;  and  to  put  the  business 


of  the  pHrsttivants  in  a  way,  which  I  think  will 
be  best  by  a  commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer; 
for  the  Star  Chamber  (without  confession)  is  long 
seas,  yl  should  advice  that  this  point  of  the 
pursuivants  were  not  single,  but  that  it  be  coupled 
in  the  commission  with  the  ofiences  of  keepers 
of  prisons  hereabouts,  it  hath  a  great  affinity ;  for 
pursuivants  are  but  ambulatory  keepers,  atid  it 
works  upon  the  same  party  (of  the  Papists.)  And 
it  is  that  wherein  many  of  his  majesty'^  and  the 
council's  severe  charges  have  been  hitherto  un- 
fruitful :  and  it  doth  a  great  deal  of  misehief.  I 
have  some  other  reasons  for  it.  But  of  this  it 
Mrill  be  fittest  to  advertise  more  particularly  what 
I  have  resolved  of  on  advice,  upon  conference 
with  the  chief  justice.  I  am  wondcsrful  glad  to 
hear  of  the  king's  good  health.  God  preserve 
his  majesty  and  your  lordship.  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vkrdlam,  Cane 

Gorbambury,  this  last 
of  July,  1619. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
Mv  VERY  OOOD  LOBD, 

I  think  it  my  duty  to  let  his  majesty  know 
what  I  find  in  this  cause  of  the  ore  Unusf  for  as 
his  majesty  hath  good  experience,  that  when  his 
business  comes  upon  the  stage,  I  carry  it. with 
strength  and  resolution,  so  in  the  proceedings,  I 
love  to  be  wary  and  considerate,    s 

I  wrote  to  your  lordship  by  my  last,  that  I 
hoped  by  the  care  I  had  taken,  the  business  would 
go  well,  but  without  that  care,  I  was  sure  it 
would  not  go  well :  this  I  meant,  because  I  had 
had  conference  with  the  two  chief  justices,  Sir 
Edward  Coke  being  present,  and  handled  the 
matter  so,  that  not  without  much  ado,  I  left 
both  the  chief  justices  firm  to  the  xause  and 
satisfied. 

But  calling  to  mind  that  in  the  main  business, 
notwithstanding  I  and  the  chief  justices  went  one 
^^y»  yet  ^^^  day  was  not  good,  (and  I  should  be 
loath  to  see  more  of  such  days,)  I  am  not  with- 
out some  apprehension ;  for  though  we  have  Sir 
Edward  Coke  earnest  and  forward,  insomuch  as 
he.  advised  the  ore  tenus,  before  I  knew  it  at 
Wansted,  and  now  bound  the  Dutchmen  over  to 
the  Star  Chamber,  before  I  was  made  privy  j 
unto  both  which  proceedings,  I  did  nevertheless 
give  approbation :  yet  if  there  should  be  either 
the  major  part  of  the  votes  the  other  way,  or  any 
main  distraction,  though  we  bear  it  through,  I 
should  think  it  a  matter  full  of  inconvenience : 
but  that  which  gives  me  most  to  think,  is  the 
carriage  of  Mr.  Attorney,  which  sorteth  neither 
with  the  business  nor  with  himself;  for  -as  I  hear 
from  divers,  and  pai^ly  perceive,  he  is  fallen  froza 
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eanodst  to  be  cool  and  faint;  which  weakness,  if 
it  should  make  the  like  altecation  at  the  bar,  it 
might  OYerthrow  the  cause ;  all  the  remedy  which 
is  in  my  power,  is  by  the  advice  of  the  jadges  to 
draw  some  other  of  the  learned  eonnsel  to  his 
help,  which  he,  I  know,  is  unwilling  with,  but 
that  is  all  one. 

This  I  thought  it  necessary  to  write,  lest  the 
king  should  think  me  asleep,  and  because  I  know 
that  his  majesty's  judgment  is  far  better  than 
mine.  But  I,  for  my  part,  mean  to  go  on  roundly ; 
and  so  I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fb.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 

OctobOTOUi,  1«10. 

If  the  king,  in  his  great  wisdom,  should  any 
ways  incline  to  havd  the  ore  tenui  put  off,  then 
the  way  were  to  command  that  the  matter  of  the 
are  tenui  should  be  given  in  evidence,  by  way  of 
aggravation,  in  the  main  cause.  And  it  is  true, 
that  if  this  precursory  matter  goeth  well,  it 
giveth  great  entrance  into  the  main  cause ;  if  ill, 
contrariwise,  it  will  do  hurt  and  disadvantage  to 
the  main. 


to  THE  MARUUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv  VERT  GOOD  LoRD, 

These  things  which  I  write  now  and  hereto- 
fore, in  this  cause,  I  do  not  write  so  as  any  can 
take,  knowledge  that  I  write ;  but  I  despatch 
things  ex  officio  here,  and  yet  think  it  fit,  inward- 
ly, to  advertise  the  king  what  doth  occur.  And 
I  do  assure  your  lordship,  that  if  I  did  serve  any 
king  whom  I  did  not  think  far  away  wiser  than 
myself,  I  would  not  write  in  the  midst  of  busi- 
ness, but  go  On  of  myself. 

This  morning,  notwithstanding  my  speech 
yesterday  with  the  duke,  he  delivered  this  letter 
enclosed,  and  I  having  cleared  the  room  of  all 
save  the  court  and  learned  counsel,  (whom 
I  required  to  stay,)  the  letter  was  read  a 
little  before  our  hour  of  sitting.  When  it 
veas  read,  Mr.  Attorney  began  to  move  that 
my  lord  should  not  acknowledge  his  offences 
as  he  conceived  he  had  committed  them,  but 
as  they  were  charged;  and  some  of  the  lords 
speaking  to  that  point,  I  thought  fit  to  interrupt, 
and  divert  that  kind  of  question;  and  said, 
before  we  considered  of  the  extent  of  my  lord's 
submission,  we  were  first  to  consider  of  the 
extent  of  our  own  duty  and  power;  for  that  I 
conceived  it  was  neither  fit  for  us  to  stay  pro- 
ceeding, nor  to  move  his  majesty  in  that,  which 
was  before  us  in  course  of  justice;  unto  which, 
(being  once  propounded  by  me,)  all  the  lords 
and  the  rest,  und  voce  assented.  I  would  not  so 
much  as   ask   the    question   whether,  though 


we  proceed,  I  should  send  the  letter  to  his  ms- 
jesty,  because  I  would  not  straiten  bis  majes^  ia 
any  thing. 

The  evidence  went  well,  (I  will  not  say  I 
sometimes  helped  it  as  fkr  as  was  fit  for  a  judge,) 
and  at  the  arising  of  the  court*  I  mored  their 
lordships  openly,  whether  they  would  not  con- 
tinue this  cause  from  day  to  day  till  it  were 
ended ;  which  they  thought  not  fit,  in  regard  of 
the  general  justice,  which  would  be  delayed  in 
all  courts :  yet  afUrwaids  within  I  prevailed  so 
far,  as  we  have  appointed  to  sit  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday,  and  to  sit  by  eight  of  the 
clock,  and  so  to  despatch  it  before  the  king  come, 
if  we  can.  God  preserve  and  prosper  you.  I 
ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Vebulam,  Cane 

This  23d  of  Octolier,^ 
Friday,  at  4  of  the  '^ 
o'clock,  iei9. 

TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  vvRT  ooon  Loan, 

I  do  not  love  to  interlope  by  writing  in  the 
midst  of  business;  but  because  his  majesty 
commanded  me  to  acquaint  him  with  any  occur- 
rence which  might  cross  the  way,  I  have  thought 
fit  to  let  his  majesty  know  what  hath  passed 
this  day. 

This  day,  (which  was  the  day  set  down,)  the 
great  cause  of  the  Dutchmen  was  entered  into. 
The  pleading  being  opened,  and  the  case  stated 
by  the  counsel,  the  counsel  of  the  defendants 
made  a  motion  to  have  certain  examinations 
taken,  concerning  the  old  defendants  suppres- 
sed, because  they  were  taken  since  the  last 
hearing. 

I  set  the  business  in  a  good  way,  and  showed 
they  were  but  supplemental,  and  that  at  the  last 
hearing,  there  were  some  things  extrajudicial 
alleged,  ad  infimandum  eonscierUiam  Judtcis,  and 
therefore  there  was  more  reason  these  should  be 
used,  ad  informandum  eonsdeniiam  judiciSf  and 
that  there  was  order  for  it.  The  order  was 
read,  and  approved  by  both  the  court  and  the 
defendant's  own  counsel;  bat  it  was  alleged, 
that  the  order  was  not  entered  time  enough, 
whereby  the  defendants  might  likewise  examine, 
wherein  certainly  there  was  ^ome  slip  or  forget- 
fulness  in  Mr.  Attorney,  or  Britten,  that  followed 
it,  which  I  wish  had  been  otherwise,  yet  it  went 
fair  out  of  the  court. 

But  after  dinner  my  lords  were  troubled  with 
it,  and  after  much  dispute,  we  have  agreed  to 
confer  silently,  and  sine  strepitu  to-morrow,  and 
set  all  straight,  calling  the  judges  and  the  learned 
counsel,  with  whom  I  haVe  spoken  this^evening,  1 
think  to  good  purpose.  For  in  good  faith  I  am  fain 
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to  be  omtdbui  cmmo^  as  St.  Paul  saithy  to  aet  for- 
ward hia  majesty's  service. 

I  discern  a  kind  of  inclination  to  take  hold  of 
all  accidents  to  pnt  off  the  cause,  whercninto 
neither  I  shall  give  way,  nor  I  hope  his  majesty; 
to-morrow,  if  canse  be,  I  shall  write  more,  bnt 
I  hope  all  shall  be  well.  I  eyer  jest 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

~  friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Ybrvlam,  Cane* 
Friday  night,  IQlh  November,  (619. 


lA  1 1  sr(Avy^  Cc^ 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM.      <^ 

My  tkrt  good  Lord, 

I  have  conferred  with  Sir  Lyonel  Cranfield, 
according  to  his  majesty's  special  commandment, 
touching  two  points  of  valae,  for  the  advance- 
ment (the  one  present,  the  other  speedy)  of  his 
majesty's  revenue. 

The  first  is  of  the  corans,  to  restore  the  imposir 
tion  of  five  shillings  and  sixpence,  laid  in  the  late 
queen's  time,  and  drawn  down  nndaly,  to  serve 
private  tarns,  to  three  ^hillings  and  fopr  pence, 
which  will  amount  to  above  three  thousand  pounds 
yearly  increase. 

The  other  is  of  the  tobacco,  for  which  there  is 
offered  two  thousand  pounds  increase  yearly,  to 
begin  at  Michaelmas  next,  as  it  now  is,  and  three 
thousand  pounds  increase  if  the  plantations  of 
tobacco  here  within  land  be  restrained. 

I  approve,  in  mine  own  judgment,  both  propo- 
sitions, with  these  cautions:  That  (or  the  first, 
the  fanners  of  the  corans  do,  by  instrument  under 
their  seal,  relinquish  to  the  king  all  their  claim 
thereto,  by  any  general  words  of  their  patent. 
And  for  the  second,  that  the  bargain  be  concluded 
and  made  before  the  proclamation  go  forth ;  where- 
in, perhaps,  there  will  occur  some  doubt  in  law, 
because  it  restraineth  the  subject  in  the  employ- 
ment of  his  freehold  at  his  liberty.  But  being  so 
many  ways  pro  bono  pubUeoj  I  think  it  good 
enough. 

His  majesty  may,  therefore,  be  pleased  to  write 
his  letter  to  t£e  commissioners  of  the  treasury, 
signifying  his  majesty's  pleasure  directly  in  both 
points,  to  have  them  done,  and  leaving  to  us  the 
consideration  de  mode.  God  ever  prosper  you. 
I  rest  your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vbrulam,  Cane. 
November  tS,  1019. 


TO  THB  KING. 


business  of  yonr  majesty's  attomey-general,  both 
for  the  satisfying  your  own  honour,  as  also  for 
calling  in  the  late  exorbitant  charter  of  the  city ; 
which  are  the  two  ends,  as  weconceivoy  that  your 
majesty  proposed  unto  yourself. 

To  effect  both  which,^we  humbly  presume  to 
present  thus  much  unto  your  majesty  as  our  opi- 
nion. First,  That  an  information  be  put  into  the 
Star  Chamber,  as  We  formerly  advised,  against 
your  attorney  as  delinquent,  against  the  mayor, 
&c.,  as  interested,  and  against  the  recorder  also 
mixed!  y  with  some  touch  of  charge. 

That  the  submission,  by  letter  offered  by  Mr. 
Attorney  is  no  way  satisfactory  for  your  majesty's 
honour,  but  is  to  be  of 'record  by  way  of  answe^, 
and  deduced  to  more'particulars. 

That  any  submission  or  surrender  of  the  patents 
by  the  city  should  be  also  of  record  in  their  an- 
swer ;  and  no  other  can  be  received  with  your 
majesty's  honour,  but  by  answer  in  court :  the 
same  to  come  merely  of  themselves,  without  any 
motion  on  your  majesty's  behalf,  directly  or  in- 
directly ;  which  being  done  in  thid  form,  it  will 
be  afterwards  in  your  majesty's  choice  and  plea- 
sure to  use  mercy,  and  to  suspend  any  fhrther 
proceedings  against  your  attorney.  - 

That  it  is  of  necessity,  as  well  for  the  putting 
in  of  this  information,  as  for  your  majesty's  other 
urgent  and  public  services  in  4hat  and  other 
courts,  to  have  a  sequestration  presently  of  your 
attorney,  and  a  provisional  commission  to  some 
other,  during  your  majesty's  pleasure,  to  execute 
that  charge:  for  both  which  instruments  legal 
shall  be  provided  as  soon  as  your  majesty's  plea 
sure  is  known.  To  which  we  humbly  and  duti- 
fully submit  our  advice  and  opinion,  beseeching 
God  to  bless  your  majesty's  sacred  person  with 
continuance  and  increase  of  much  heaJth  and  hap- 
piness. Wherewith,  humbly  kissing  your  royal 
hands,  we  rest 

Your  majesty's  most  hunvble  and 
faithful  subjects  and  servants, 

Fr.  yiRui.AM«  Cano. 

Robert  Nauntov, 

Jul.  Casar, 

T.  ARUNniL, 

.   Geo.  Calvert, 

Edw.  Coke. 

At  your  mtjesty'e  paltce  at 
Wbitelull,  June  16, 1620. 


It  mat  please  tour  most  bxcellemt  Majestt, 

According  to  your  commandment,  we  met  to- 
gether yesterday  at  Whitehall,  and  there  consulted 
what  course  were  fittest  to  be  taken  now  in  this 


TO  THE  MARQUIB  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

I. have  lately  certified  his  majesty  on  the  behalf 
of  Sir  George  Chaworth,  by  Secretary  Calvert,' 
touching  the  place  of  a  remembrancer  in  the 
Chancery  for  setting  down  of  causes.  And  be- 
cause the  gentleman  telleth  me  the  king,  thought 
my  certificate  a  little  doubtful,  he  desired  me  to 
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write  to  yoar  lordship,  toachih^  my  approbation 
more  plainly.  It  is  true  that  I  eonceire  it  to  be 
a  good  business,  and  will  be  for  the  serrioe  of  the 
court  and  ease  of  the  subject ;  I  will  look  it  shall 
be  accompanied  with  good  cautions. 

We  ruffle  over  business  here  in  council  apace, 
and  I  think  to  reasonable  g^ood  purpose.  By  my 
next  I  wiU  write  of  some  fit  particalare,  I  ever 
rest 

Your  most  obliged  friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vervlam,  Cane. 
91  JaiM,  leao. 


TO  THE  MARaUlS  OF  BUCKINGHAM.        ^ 

My  very  flooD  Lord, 

Yesterday  I  called  unto  us  the  two  chief  justices 
and  Serjeant  Crew  about  the  Parliament  business. 
To  call  more  judges  I  thought  not  good,  it  would 
be  little  to  assistance,  much  to  secrecy :  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  business  we  made  was  into  four 
parts. 

First,  The  perusing  of  the  former  grievance, 
and  of  things  of  like  nature  which  have  come  in 
since. 

Secondly,  The  consideration  of  a  proclamation 
with  the  clauses  thereof,  especially  touching  elec- 
tions, which  clauses,  nevertheless,  we  are  of  Opi- 
nion, should  be  rather  monitory  than  exclusive. 

Thirdly,  The  inclusive :  that  is  to  say,  what 
persons  were  fit  to  be  of  the  House,  tending  to 
make  a  sufficient  and  well  composed  House  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  kingdom,  fit  to  be  advised  with 
circa  ardua  regni,  as  the  style  of  the  writs  goeth, 
according  to  the  pure  and  true  institution  of  a 
Parliament ;  and  of  the  means  to  place  such  per- 
sons without  novelty  or  much  observation.  For 
this  purpose  we  made  some  lists  of  names  of  the 
prime  coimsellors,  and  principal  statesm^  or 
courtiers,  of  the  gravest  or  wisest  lawyers,  of 
the  most  respected  and  best  tempered  knights 
and  gentlemen  of  the  county.  And  here  obiter 
^e  did  not  forget  to  consider  who  were  the 
ooutefeui  of  the  last  session,  how  many  of  them 
are  deadj  how  many  reduced^  and  how  many 
remain,  and  what  was  fit  to  be  done  concerning 
them. 

Fourthly,  The  having  ready  of  some  common- 
wealth bills  that  may  add  respect  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  king's  care ;  not  wooing  bills  to 
make  the  king  and  bis  graces  cheap,  but  good 
matter  to  set  them  on  work,  that  an  empty  etomach 
do  not  feed  upon  humour. 

Of  these  four  points,  that  which  concerneth 
persohs  is  not  so  fit  to  be  communicated  with  the 
council  table,  but  to  be  kept  within  fewer  hands. 
The  other  three  may  when  they  are  ripe. 

Meanwhile  I  thought  good  to  giye  his  majesty 
an  account  what  is  done,  and  in  doing,  humbly 
craving  his  direction  if  any  thing  be  to  be  altered 


or  added,  thoogk  it  may  be  oonelTOB  dmll  fatn 
second  thoughts,  this  being  bat  tiie  resolt  of  00 
first  meeting. 

The  state  ofJiis  majesty's  treasure  still  makelh 
me  sad ;  and  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  at  Theobald's 
to  report  it,  or  that  it  was  not  done  by  my  fellow : 
it  is  most  necessarily  we  do  it  faithfully  and  freelj. 
For  to  flatter  in  this  were  to  betray  bis  majesty 
with  a  kiss.  I  humbly  pray  his  majesty  to  tiiiok 
of  my  former  counsel,  and  this  I  will  promise,  that 
whomsoever,  his  majesty  shall  make  treasurer,  if 
his  majesty  shall  direct  him  to  have  relation  to 
my  advice,  I  Will  continue  the  same  care  and 
advice  I  do  now,  and  much  more  cheerfully  wlien 
I  shall  perceive  that  my  propositions  shs^  not  be 
UtersB  aeriptse  in  glade. 

Meanwhile,  to  keep  the  commission  in  doing 
of  somewhat  worth  the  doing,  it  may  please  his 
majesty  to  tdke  knowledge  that,  upon  onr  report, 
we  had  agreed  to  make  remonstrance  to  him,  that 
we  thought  Ireland  might  (if  his  majesty  leave  it 
to  our  care)  be  brought  by  divers  good  expedients 
to  bear  their  own  charge;  and,  therefore,  his 
majesty  m^y  be  pleased,  by  his  commandmeDt, 
to  set  us  in  hand  with  it  out  of  hand.  God  ever 
prosper  you* 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Vbrulam^  Cane. 
October  7, 1090. 


TO  SIR  HENBT  WOTTON. 


> 


My  v^rt  Goon  CotrsiN, 

The  letter  which!  received  from  your  lorddiip 
upon  your  going  to  sea  was  more  than  .a  compenr 
sation  for  any  former  omission.;  and  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  entertain  a  correspondence  with  yon 
in  both  kinds  which  you  write  of:  for  the  latter, 
I  am  now  ready  for  you,  having  sent  you  some 
ore  of  that  mine.  I  thank  you  for  your  favours 
to  Mr.  Meautys,  and  I  pray  continue  the  same. 
So,  wishing  yon  out  of  your  honourable  exile, 
and  placed  in  a  better  orb,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  affectionate  kinsman 
and  assured  friend, 

Fb.  Yerulam,  Cane. 

York  HoniOt  October  90, 1090. 


TO  THE  HARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  VBRr  Goon  Lord, 

I  send  his  majesty  a  form  of  a  proclamation* 
for  the  Parliament,  which  I  thought  fit  to  offer 

*  Draufktefa  Prodamaticmfor  a  ParUawunt  :-^ 

At  in  oiir  princely  J  adgment,  we  hold  nothing  more  wortby 
of  B  Christian  monarch'  than  the  conservation  of  peacs  tt 
home  and  abroad  s  whereby  efftision  of  Christian  blood  and 
other  calamities  of  war  are  avoided ;  trade  is  kept  open ;  Is^ 
and  justice  retain  their  dae  vigour  and  play ;  arts  and  fldeaeM 
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first  to  his  inaje8ty*8  perasal  before  I  aequainted 
the  counsel.  ' 

For  that  part  which  concemeth  the  foreign 
business,'  his.  majeety  will  graciously  consider 

floailBh;  0u1i)eoii  are  less  bwdened  with  taxes  and  taUageiyand 

infioite  other  benefits  redound  to  the  state  of  a  commonweal : 
so  in  our  practice,  we  suppose  there  hath  been  seldom'  an^ 
king  that  hath  given  more  express  testimonies  and  real 
liledges  of  this  desire  to  have  peace  conserved  than  we  have 
done  in  the  whole  course  of  our  regiment. 

For  neither  have  we,  for  that  which  concerns  ourselves, 
been  ready  to  apprehend  or  embrace  any  occasions  or  oppor- 
tnnhies  of  making  war  upon  our  nei|fhbours ;  neither  tiave 
we  omitted,  forlbat  which  may  concern  the  states  abroad, 
any  good  office  or  royal  endeavour,  for  the  quenching  of  the 
'sjmrks  of  troubles  and  discords  in  foreign  parts.  Wherein, 
as  we  have  been  always  ready  and  willing,  so  we  wish  that 
we  had  been  always  as  happy  and  prevailing  in  our  advices 
and  counsels  that  tended  to  that  end". 
-  And  yet  do  we  not  forget  that  God  hath  pat  hito  onr  hands 
a  sceifitre  over  popalous  and  warlike  nations,  which  might 
have  moved  us  to  second  the  afiection  and  disposition  of  our 
people,  and  to  have  wrought  upon  it,  for  our  own  ambition, 
if  we  had 'been  so  minded.  But  it  hath  sufficed  unto  us  to 
seek  a  true  and^not  swellfaig  greatness  in  the  plantations  and 
improvements  of  such  part  of  our  dominions  as  have  in 
former  times  been  more  desolate  and  uncivil,  and  in  the 
maintaining  of  all  our  loving  subjects  in  general,  in  tranquil- 
lity and  security,  and  the  other  oonditiona  of  good  govern- 
ment and  happy  times.  But  amongst  other  demonstrations 
of  onr  constant  purpose  and  provident  care  to  maintain  peace, 
there  was  n^ver  such  a  trial,  nor  so  apparent  to  th&- world  (as 
in  a  theatre)  as  our  jersisting  in  the  same  resolution^  sinoe 
ttie  time  that  our  dear  son-in-law  was  elected  and  accepted 
King  of  Bohemia ;  by  how  much  the  motives  tending  to  shake 
and  assail  out  said  resolution  were  the  moritf  forcible.  For 
neither  did  the  glory  of  having  our  dearest  daughter  and  son- 
in-law  to  wear  a  crown,  nor  the  extreme  alacrity  of  our 
people  divoted  to  that  cause,  nor  the  representations,  which 
might  be  set  before  us  of  dangers,  (if  wq  should  suflbr  a  party 
in  Christendom,  held  commonly  adverse  and  ill  affected  to 
our  state  and  government,  to  gather  further  reputation  and 
strength,)  transport  us  to  enter  intoanauxiliary  war  in  prose- 
eution  of  that  quarrel:  but,  contrariwise,  finding  the  Justice  of 
the  cause  not  so  clear  as  that  we  could  be  presently  therein 
satisfied,  and  weighing  With  ourselves  likewise,  that  if  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  had  continued  in  the  house  of  Austria ; 
yet,. nevertheless,  the  balance  of  Christendom  had  stood  in 
no  other  sort  than  it  had  done  for  many  years  before  withput 
increase  of  party ;  and  chiefly  fearing  that  the  wars  in  those 
parts  of  Germany,  which  have  been  hitherto  the  bulwark  of 
Christendom  against  the  approaches  of  the  Turk,  might,  by 
the  intestine  dissensions,*  allure  and  let.  in  the  common 
enemy,  wedid  abstain  to  declare,  pr  engage  ourselves  in  that 
war,  and  were  contented  only  to  give  permission  to  the  am- 
bassador of  our  son-in-law,  to  drsiv  some  voluntary  helps  of 
men  and  money  (torn  our  subjects,  being  a  matter  that 
violated  no  treaty,  and  cpul^  not  be  denied  in  case  of  so  near 
a  conjunction. 

But,  while  we  contained  onrselvea  in  this  moderation,  we 
find  the  event  of  war  hath  much  altered  the  case,  by  the  late 
invasion  of  the  Palatinate,  whereby  (howsoever  under  the 
pretence  of  a  diversion)  we  find  our  son,  in  fhct,  expulsed  in 
part,  and  in  danger  to  be  totally-  dispossessed  of  his  ancient 
inheritance  and  patrimony,  so  long  continued  in  that  noble 
line;  whereof  we  cannot  but  highly  resent,  if  it  should  be 
alienated  and  ravished  firom  him  in  our  times,  and  to  the  pre- 
judice of  our  grandchildren  and  line  royal.  Neitlier  can  we 
think  it  safn  for  us,  in  reason  of  state,  that  the  county  Pala- 
tine, carrying  with  itself  an  electorate,  and  having, -been  so 
long  in  the  hands  of  princes  of  our  religiott,  and  no  way  de- 
pending upon  the  house  of  Austria,  should  now  become  at  the 
'  disposing  of  that  house;  being  a  matter,  that  indeed  might 
alter  the  balance  of  Christendom  importantly,  to  the  weaken- 
ing of  our  state,  and  the  estate  of  our  best  friends  and  con- 
federates. 

Wherefore,  finding  a  coikiirrence  of  reasons  and  respects 
of  religion,  nature,  honour,  and  estate,  all  of  them  inducing 
us  In  no  wise  to  endurt  so  great  an  alteration,  we  are  resolved 
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how  easy  it  Is^for  rae  to  mistake,  or  not  to  attain* 
which  his  majesty  in  his  wisdom  will  pardon, 
correct,  and*  direct. 
For  that  part  teaching  the  elections,  I  haye 

to  eni^y  the  uttermost  of  our  forces  and  means  to  recover 
and  resettle  the  said  Palatinate  to  our  son  and  our  descendants, 
purposing,  nevertheless,  according  to  our  former  inclination 
so  well  grounded,  not  altogether  to  fotermit  (if  theoecasiona 
givo  us  leave)  the  treaties  of  peace  and  accord,  whieh  we 
have  already  begun,  and  Whereof  the  coming  on  of  (he  winter, 
and  the  counterpoise  of  the  actions  of  war.  hitherto  may  give 
us  as  yet  some  appearance  of  hope. 

Bixif  forasmuch  a»  it  were  great  improvidence  to  depend 
upon  the  success  of  such  treaties,  and  therefore  good  policy 
requires  that  We  should  be  prepared  for  a  war,  which  we 
intend  for  the  recovery  and  assuring  of  the  said  Palatinate, 
with  the  dependencies,  (a  design  of  no  small  change  and  diffi- 
culty, the  strength  and  conjunctures  of  the  adverse  party  con- 
sidered,) we  have  thought  good  to  take  Into  our  princely  and 
serious  consideration  (and  that  with  speed)  all  things  that 
may  have  relation  to  such  a  designment ;  amongst  which  we 
hold  nothing  more  necessary  than  to  confer  and  advise  with 
the  common  council  of  our  kingdom,  upon  this  so  important  a 
subject. 

For  although  the  making  of  war  or  peace  be  a  secret  of 
empire,  and  a  thing  properly  belongiiig  to  our  high  preroga- 
tive royal  and  imperial  power;  yet,  nevertheless,  in  causes  of 
that  nature,  which  we  shall  think  fit  not  to  reserve,  but  to 
communicate,  we  shall  aver  think  ourselvea  much  assisted 
and  strengthened  by  the  faithfUl  advice  and  general  assent 
of  our  loving  subjects. 

Moreover,  no  man  is  so  ignorant  as  to  expect  that  we 
should  be  any  ways  able  (moneys  being  the  sinews  of  w&r) 
to  enter  into  the  list  against  so  great  potentates,  without 
some  large  and  bountifhl  help  of  treasure  from  odr  people,  aa 
well  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  war  as  towards,  the 
relief  of  our  crown  and  estate.  And  this  the  rather,  for  that 
we  have  now,hy  the  space  of  full  ten  years  (a  thing  unheard 
of  in  late  tiroes)  subsisted  by  onr  own  means,  with<mt  being 
cha^ieikble  to  our  people,  otherwise  than  by  some,  voluntary 
gifts  of  some  particulars  ;  which,  though  in  total  amounting 
to  no  great  matter,  we  thankfully  acknowledge  at  their 
hands :  but  as,  while  the  afiairs  abroad  were  in  greater  calm, 
we-did  eqntent  ourselves  to  recover  our  wants  by  provident 
retrenchment  of  chaise,  and  honourable  improvement  of  our 
own,  thinking  to  wear  them  out  Without  troubling  our  people ; 
so,  in  such  b,  state  of  Christendom,  as  seemeth  now  to  hang 
over  onr  heads,  we  durst  no  longer  rely  upon  those  slow 
remedies,  but  thought  necessary  (according  to  the  ancient 
course  of  our  progenitors)  to  resort  to  the  good  affections  and 
aids  of  our  loving  sabjecis. 

Vpon  thifse  considerations,  and  for  that  also  in  respect  of 
so  long  intermission  of  a  Parliament,  the  times  may  have 
Introduced  some  things  fit  to  be  reformed,  either  by  new 
laws,  or  by  the  moderate  desires  of  our  loving  subjects,  duti- 
tttUf  intimated  unto  us,  (wherein  we  -shall  ever  be  no  lesa 
ready  to  give  them  all  gracious  satisfaction  than  their  own 
hearts  can  desire,)  we  have  resolved,  by  the  advice  of  our 
privy  council,  to  hold  a  Parliament  at  omr  city  of  Westmin- 
ster. 

And  beeaase,as  well  this  gi«at  cause,  (there  to  be  handleit 
amongst  the  rest,  and  to  be  weighed  by  the  beam  of  tbajcing' 
dom,)  as  tf  so  the  true  and  anelent  Institution  of  Parliament, 
do  require  the  Lower  Rouse  (at  this  time  if  ever)  to  be  com- 
pounded of  the  gravest,  aMest,  and  worthiest  members  that 
may  be  found :  we  do  hereby,  out  of  the  care  of  the  common 
good,  wherein  themselves  are  participant,  (without  all  preju- 
dice to  the  fVeedom  of  elections,)  admoliish  all  our  loving 
subjecta  (that  have  votes  in  the  elections  of  knights  and 
burgesses)  of  these  few  polnta  following. 

First,  l^Bt  they  east  their  eyes  npon  the  worthiest  men  of 
all  sorta,  knighta  and  gentlemen,  that  are  lights  and  guides  In 
their  countries,  experienced  Parliament  men,  wise  and  dit* 
creet  statesmen,  that  have  been  practised  in  publie  afl^tirt, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad ;  grave  and  eminent  lawyer*, 
substantial  citizens  and  burgesses,  and  generally  snch  as  are 
interested  and  have  portion  in  the  estate. 

Secondly,  That  they  make  choice  of  sdcfa  as  ire  well 
afilbcted  in  religion,  without  declining  either  on  the  one  hand 
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commanicated  it  wit&  my  colleagfaes,  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  the  two  chief  justiGes,  and  Seijeaint  Crew, 
who  approve  it  well ;  and  we  are  all  of  opitiion, 
that  it  is  .not  good  to  have  it  more  peremptory, 
more  particular,  nor  more  sharp. 

We  are  thinking  of  some  commonwealth  laws, 
amongst  which  I  would  have  one  special  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  navy,  as  well  to  give  occasion 
to  publish  (to  his  majesty's  honour)  what  hath 
been  already  done;  as,  to  speak  plainly,  to  do 
ypur  lordship's  honour  in  the  second  place ;  and, 
besides,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  times.  God  ever 
prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  obliged  friend  ^and  faithful 
servant, 

Fr.  VBBULAiir,  Cane. 
Oetober  18,  1030. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM.     ^ 
Mv  VERT  GOOD  LoRD, 

Your  lordship  will  pardon  me,  if,  partly  in  the 
fVeedom  of  adversity,  and  partly  of  former  friend- 
ship, (the  sparks  whereof  cannot  but  continue,) 
I  open  myself  to  your  lordship  and  desire  also 
your  lordship  to  open  yourself  to  me.  The  two 
lasjk  acts  which  you  did  for  me,  in  procuring  the 
releasement  of  my  fine,  and  my  quietut  e$tf  I  ac- 
knowledge were  effects,  real  and  material,  of 
your  love  and  favour,  which,  as  to  my  knowledge, 
it  never  failed  me  in  my  prosperity ;  so,  in  these 
two  things  it  seems  not  to  have  turned  with  the 
wheel.  But  the  extent  of  these  two  favours  is 
not  much  more  than  to  keep  mo  from  persecution ; 
for  any  thing  further  which  might  tend  to  my 
comfort  and  assistance,  as  I  cannot  say  to  myself 
that  your  lordship  hath  forsaken  me,  so  I  see  not 
the  effects  of  your  undeserved,  ye^f  undesired 
professions  and  promises,  which,  being  made  to 
a  person  in  affliction,  hath  the  nature  after  a  sort 
of  vows.  But  that  which  most  of  all  makes  me 
doubt  of  a  change,  or  cooling  in  your  lordship's 
affection  towards  me,  is,  that  being  twice  now  at 
London,  your  lordship  did  not  vouchsafe  to  see 
me,  though  by  messages  you  gave  me  hope  there- 
to bllndnen  and  rapentition,  or  on  t^e  other  band  to  ■chiim 
or  torbulent  dlipofliUon. 

Thirdly  and  lutly,  That  they  be  tmly  aeneible,  not  to  dh- 
value  or  ditpaeage  the  Hoose  with  bankmpta  and  necesittoue 
petiona,  that  may  desire  long  Parliamenu  only  for  protec- 
tion ;  lawyers  of  mean  account  and  estimation ;  young  men 
that  are  not  ripe  for  gra^e  consultations ;  mean  dependents 
upon  great  persons,  that  nay  be  thought  to  have  their,  voices 
under  command,  and  such  like  obscure  and  inferior  persons : 
10  that,  to  conclude}  we  may  have  the  comfort  to  see  before. 
iu  the  very  fhce  of  a  sufficient  and  well  composed  Housoi  such 
as  may  be  worthy  to  be  a  representative  of  the  third  estato 
uf  our  kingdom,  fit  to  nourish  a  loving  and  comfortable  meet- 
ing between  us  and  our  people,  and  fit  to  be  a  noble  Instru- 
Boentf  under  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  and  our  princely 
care  and  power,  and  with  the  loving  conjunction  of  our  pre- 
lates and  peers,  for  the  ^settling  of  ao  great  aflUrs,  aa  are 
beAire  expressed. 


of,  and  the  latter  time  I  had  begged  it  of  yov 
lordship. 

The  cause  of  change  may  either  be  in  mysdf 
or  your  lordship*    I  ought  first  to  examine  my- 
self, which  I  have  done ;  and  God  is  my  witness, 
I  find  all  wellf  and  that  I  have  approved  myself 
to  your  lordship  a  true  friend,  both  in  the  watery 
trial  of  prosperity,  and  in  the  fiery  trial  of  ad- 
versity.   If  your  lordship  take  any  insatisfaction 
touching  the  House,  I  humbly  pray  you,  think 
better  of  it;  for  that  motion  io  me  was  a  second 
sentence,  more  grievous  than  the  first,  as  things 
then  stood  and  do  yet  stand :  for  it  sentenced  me 
to  have  lost,  both  in  mine  own  opinion,  and  much 
more  in  the  opinion  of  others,  that  which  was 
saved  to  me,  almost  only,  in, the  former  sentence, 
and  which  was  more  dear  to  me  than  all  that 
which  was  taken  from,  me,  which  is  yonr  lord- 
ship's love  and  favour:  for  had  it  not  been  for 
that  bitter  circumstance,  your  lordship  knows  that 
you  might  have  commanded  my  life  and  alt  that 
is  .mine.    But  surely  it  could  not  be  that,  nor  any 
thing  in  me,  which  wrought  the  change.     It  is 
likely,  on  the  other  part,  that  though  your  lord- 
ship, in  your  nature,  I  know  to  be  generods  and 
constant,  yet  I  being  now  become  out  of  sight,  and 
out  of  use,  your  lordship  having  a  flood  of  new 
friends,  and  your  ears  possessed  perhaps  by  such 
as  would  not  leave  room  fat  an  old,  yonr  lordship 
may,  even  by  course  of  the  world  and  the  over- 
bearing  of  others,  be  turned  from  me,  and  it  were 
almost  a  miracle  if  it  should  be  otherwise.    But 
yet,  because  your  lordship  may  still  have  so 
hetoical  a  spirit  as  to  stand  out  all  these  violent 
assaults,  which  might  have  alienated  you  from 
your  friend,  my  humble  suit  to  your  lordship  is, 
that  remembering  your  former  friendship,  which 
began  with  your  beginning,  and  since  that  time 
hath  never  failed  on  my  part^your  lordship  would 
deal  clearly  with  me,  smd  let  me  know  whether 
I  cpntinue  in  your  favour  or  no ;  and  whether  in 
those  poor  requests,  which  I  may  yet  make  to  his 
majesty,  (whose  true  Servant  I  ever  was  and  am,) 
for  the  tempering  of  my  misery,  I  may  presume 
to  use  your  lord8hip*s  favour  and  help,  as  I  have 
dope ;  for  otherwise  it  were  a  kind  of  stnpidness 
in  me,  and  a  great  trouble  also  to  your  lordship, 
for  me  not  to  discisra  the  change,  for  your  lord- 
ship to  have'  an  importuner,  instead  of  a  friend 
and  a  suitor.    Though,  howsoever,  if  your  lord- 
ship should  never  think  of  me  more,  yet  in  re- 
spect of  your  former  favours,  which  cannot  alto- 
gether be  made  void,  I  must  remain,  &c. 


TO  THE  MABQUIB  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  good  Lord,' 

Though  I  returned  an  answer  to  your  lordship's 
last  honourable  and  kind  letter,  by  the  same  way 
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by  which  I  Teceived  it,  yet  I  hnmhly  pray  your 
lordship  to  give  me  leaye  to  add  these  few  lines. 
My  lord,  as  God  abore  is  my  witness^  that"  I  oyer 
haye  loyed  and  heooiired  year  lordship  as  mach, 
I  think,  as  any  son  of  Adam  can  love  ci  honour 
any  thing  that  is  a  subject;  and  do  still  continue 
in  air  hearty  and  strong  wishes  of  felicity  to  be 
heaped  and  fixed  upon  you  as  eyer :  and  so  yet  i 
protest,  that  at  this  time,  as  low  as  I  am,  I  had 
rather  sojourn  the  rest  of  my  life  in  a  college  in 
Cambridge,  than  recover  a  good  fortune  by  ainy 
other  than  youraelf.  But  now,  to  recover  your- 
self to  me,  (if  I  have  you  not  already,)  or  to  ease 
your  lordship  in  any  business  of  mine,  wherein 
your  lordship  would  not  so  fully  appear,  or  to  be 
made  partaker  of  your  favours  in  the  way  that 
you  like  best,  I  would  use  any  man  who  were 
your  lordship's  friend.  Secondly,  if  in  any  thing 
of  my  former  letten  I  have  given  your  lordship 
any  distastev  either  by  the  style  of  them  or  any 
particular  passage  in  them,  I  humbly  pray  your 
lordship's,  benign  construction  and  pardon..  I 
confess  it  is  my  fault,  though  yet  it  be  some  hap- 
piness to  roe  withal,  that  I  many  times  forget  my 
adveraity :  but  I  shall  never  forget  t6  be,  &c. 


TO  THB  SABL  OF  ABUNDEL  AND  8UBRET. 
Mt  VBBT  0OOD  LOBD, 

I  was  likely  to  have  had  the  fortune  of  Cajas 
Plinius  ihe  elder,  who  lost^^his  life  by  trying  an 
experiment  about  the  burning  of  the  Mountain 
Vesuvius.  For  I  was  also  desirous  to  try  an  ex- 
periment or.  two,  touching  the  conservation  and 
induration  of  bodies.  As  for  the  experiment 
itself,  it  succeeded  excellently  well ;  but  in  the 
journey  (between  London  and  Highgate,)  I  was 
taken  with  such  a  fit.  of  casting,  as  I  knew  not 
whether  it  were  the  stone,  or  some,  surfeit,  or 
cold,  or  indeed  a  touch  of  them  all  three.  But 
when  I  came  to  your  lordship's  house,  I  was  not 
able  to  go  back,  and  therefore  was  forced  to  take 
up  my  lodging  here,  where  your  housekeeper  is 
very  careful  and  diligent  about  me,  which  I  assure 
myself  your  lordship  will  not  only  pardon  towards 
him,  but  think  the  better  of  him  for  it.  For  in- 
deed your  lordship's  house  was  happy  to  me; 
and  I  kiss  your  noble  hands  for  the  welcome 
which  I  am  sure  you  give  me  to  it,  &c. 

I  know  how  unfit  it  is  for  me  to  write  to  your 
lordship  with  any  other  hand  than  my  own ;  but, 
by  my  troth,  my  fingera  are  so  disjointed  with 
this  fit  of  sickness,  that  I  canilat  steadily  hold  a  pen. 
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UR.  FBANCI8  BACON  TO  SIR  JOHN  PUCKERING, 
LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL.* 

Mv  Lonn^ — It  is  a  great  grief  unto  me,  joined 
with  marvel,  that  her  majesty  should  retain  a 
hard  conceit  of  my  speeches  in  parliament,  j-  It 
might  please  her  sacred  majesty  to  think  what 
my  end  should  be  in  those  speeches,  if  it  were 
not  duty ,  and  duty  aloneJ  I  am  not  so  simple 
but  I  know  the  common  beaten  way  to  please* 
And  whereas  popularity  hath  been  objected,  I 
muse  what  care  I  should  take  to  please  many, 
that  take  a  course  of  life  to  deal  with  few.  On 
the  o^er  side,  her  majesty's  grace  and  particular 
favour  towards  me  hath  been  such,  as  I  esteem 
no  worldly  thing  above  the  comfort  to  enjoy  it, 
except  it  be  the  conscience  to  deserve  it.  But, 
if  the  not  seconding  of  some  particular  peraon'a 
opinion  shall  be  presumption,  and  to  differ  upon 

•  Bart.  MSB.  Tot.  386,  No.  199,  fol.  233. 

f  On  Wedmiday,  the  7th  of  March,  1593-3,  upon  the  threa 
rabeidies  demanded  of  the  Houae  of  Commona ;  to  which  he 
aiaented,  but  not  to  the  payment  of  them  under  six  yeara, 
urginf  the  neceesltiea  of  the  people,  the  danger  of  raiaing 
pabUe  diacontentment,  and  the  aetting  of  an  evil  precedent 
againat  themaelvea  and  their  poaterlty.  See  Sir  Simmona 
D'Ewea'a  Joumale,  p.  493.  He  aat  In  that  parliament,  which 
net  November  19, 1599,  and  waa  diaaolved  10  April,  1593,  aa 
OM  of  the  knlf  fata  of  tba  ahlre  ftir  Mlddtoaaz. 


the  manner  shall  be  to  impeach  the  end,  it  shall 
teach  my  devotion  not  to  exceed  wishes,  and 
those  in  silence.  Yet,  notwithstanding, '  (to 
speak  vainly  as  in  grief,)  it  may  be  her  majesty 
hath  discouraged  as  good  a  heart  as  ever  looked 
toward  her  service,  and  as  void  of  self-love.  And 
so,  in  more  grief  than  I  ciUi  well  express,  and 
much  more  than  I  can  well  dissemble,  I  leave 
your  lordship,  bemg  as  ever. 

Your  lordship's  entirely  devoted,  &c 


TO  SIR  THOMAS  EOERTON,  LORD 
THB  GREAT  SEAL.* 


KEEPER  OF 


It  may  please  tour  Loruship^ 

I  am  to  make  humble  complaint  to  your  lord- 
ship of  some  hard  dealing  offered  me  by  one 
Sympson,  a  goldsmith,  a  man  noted  muoh»  as  I 
have  heard,  for  extremities  and-  stoutness  upon 
his  purse;  but  yet  I  could  scarcely  have  ima- 
gined he  would  have  dealt  either  so  dishonestly 

*  From  the  original  In  the  Hatfield  CoUection  of  Stata 
Papera,  oomoninieated  to  me  by  the  Rev.  WHIIam  MiirdlD» 
R.  D.,  and  intended  by  him  for  the  pabllo  In  a  third  volume  of 
the  eoUectlon  of  thoae  papera.  if  hla  death  had  not  prevanM 
him  ftom  exeentlog  hla  dealfs. 
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towards  myself,  or  so  contemptaonsly  towards 
her  majesty's  service.  For  this  Lombard  (pardon 
me,  I  most  humbly  pray  your  lordship,  if,  being 
admonished  by  the  street  he  dwells  in,  I  give 
him  that  name)  having  me  in  bond  for  three' hun- 
dred pounds  principal,  and  I  haying  the  last'term 
confessed  the  action,*  and  by  his  full  and  direct 
consent,  respited  the  Satisfaction  till  the  begin* 
ning  of  this  term  to  c6me,  without  erer  giving  me 
warning,  either  by  letter  or  message,  fteryed  an 
execution  upon  me,  having  trained  me  at  such 
time  as  I  came  from  the  Tower,  where  Mr.  Waad 
can  witness,  we  attended  a  service  of  no  mean 
importance;*  neither  would  he  so  much  as  vouch* 
safe  to  come  and  speak  with  me  to  take  any  order 
in  it,  though  I  sent  for  him  divers  times,  and  his 
house  was  just  by ;  handling  it  as  upon  a  despite, 
being  a  man  I  never  provoked  with  a  cross  word, 
no,  nor  with  many  delays.  He  would  have 
urged  It  to  have  had  me  in  prison ;  which  he  had 
done,  had  not  Sheriff  More,  to  whom  I  sent, 
gently  recommended  me  to  a  handsome  house  in 
Coleman  street,  where  I  am.  Now,  because  he 
will  not  treat  with  me*.  I  am  enforced  humbly  to 
desire  year  lordship  to  send  for  him  according  to 
your  place,  to  bring  him  to  some  reason ;  and  this 
forthwith,  because  I  continue  here  to  my  farther 
discredit  and  inconvenience,  and  the  trouble  of 
the  gentleman  with  whom  I  am.  I  have  a  hun- 
dred pounds  lying  by  me,  which  he  may  have, 
and  the  rest  upon  some  reasonable  time  and  seca- 
rity,  or,  if  need  be,  the  whole ;  but  with  my  more 
trouble.  As  for  the  contempt  he  hath  offered,  in 
regard  her  majesty's  service  to  my  understanding, 
carrieth  a  privilege  eundo  et  redtundo  in  meaner 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  wiiat  this  tervice  wan ;  but  it 
Beema  to  relate  to  the  examination  of  tome  prisoner ;  pertaaps' 
Edward  Squire,  executed  in  Noveml>er»  1596,  for  poisoning 
the  queen's  saddle ;  or  Valentine  Thomas,  who  accused  the 
King  of  Scots  of  practices  against  Queen  Ellzabetl\  [Ifigtori- 
eal  FUtDj  p.  178 ;]  or  one  Stanley,  concerning  whom  I  shall 
insert  here  passages  from  two  MS.  letters  of  John  Cbsmber- 
lain,  Esq.,  to  his  friend,  Dudley  Carleton,  Esq. ;  afterwards 
ambassador  to  Venice, the  United  Provinces,'and  France; 
these  letters  being  part  of  a  very  large  collection,  from  1598 
to  1625,  which  I  transcribed  ttom  the  originals.  ^One  8uii> 
ley,!*  says  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  his  letter  dated  at  Lpndon, 
3d  of  October,  1698,  "that  came  in  sixteen  days  over  land 
with  letters  out  of  Spain,  is  lately  committed  to  the  Tower. 
He  was  very  earnest  to  have  private  conference  with  her. 
majesty,  pretending  matter  of  great  importance,  which  he 
woald  by  no  means  utter  to  aiiybody  else.'/  In  another 
letter,  dated  20th  of  November,  1596,  Mr.  Ctiamberlain  ob- 
serves, that  on  "  the  day  that  they  looked  for  Stanley's 
arraignment,  he  came  not  himself,  but  sent  his  forerunner, 
one  Squire,  that  had  been  an  under  purveyor  of  the  stable, 
who  being  in  Spain  was  dealt  withal  by  one  Walpole,  a 
Jesoit,  to  poison  the  queen  and  the  Eari  of  Esset ;  and  ac- 
cordingly came  prepared  into  England,  and  went  with  the 
earl  in  his  own  ship  the  last  Journey,  and  poisoned  the  arms 
or  handles  of  the  chair  he  used  to  sit  in,  with  a  confection  he 
had  received  of  the  Jesuit ;  as  likewise  he  bad  done  the 
pudmfel  of  the  queeo't  saddle,  not  past  five  days  before  his 
going  to  sea.  But,  because  nothing  succeeded  of  it,  the  priest 
thinking  he  had  either  changed  hit  purpose,  or  betiayed  it, 
gave  Stanley  instructions  to  accvee  him ;  thereby  to  get  him 
more  credit,  and  to  be  revenged  of  Squire  for  breaking  pro- 
Bilae.  The  fellow  eonftsied  the  wliolQ  piactlcef  and,  aa  it 
teemed,  died  very  penitent."^ 


causes,  .much  more  in  matterST  of  this  nature, 
especially  in  persons  known  to  he  qualified  vrith 
that  place  and  cRri)>loyment,  which,  though  un- 
worthy, I  am  vouchsafad,  I  enfoice  nothing, 
thinking  I  have  done  my  part  when  I  have  made 
it  known,  and  so  leave  it  to  your  loidsbip's 
honourahle  consideration.  And,  so  with  signifi- 
cation of  my  humble  duty,  &c« 

r 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL,  SECRETARY  OF  STATE.* 

It  mat  plcasc  your  Hoiroutt, 

I  humbly  pray  you  to  understand  how  badly  I 
have  been  used  by  the  enclosed,  being  a  copy  of 
a  letter  of  complaint  thereof,  which  I  have  written 
to  the  lord  keeper.  How  sensitive  you  are  of 
wrongs  offered  to  year  blood  in  my  particular  I 
have  had  liot  long  since  experience.  But,  herein 
r  think  your  honour  will  be  doubly  sensitive,  in 
tenderness  also  of  the  indignity  to  her  majesty's 
service ;  for  as  for  me,  Mr.  Sympson  might  have 
had 'me  every  day  in  London;  and,  therefore,  to 
belay  me  while  he  knew  I  came  from  the  Tower 
about  her  majesty's  special  service,  was  to  my 
understanding  very  bold.  And  two  days  before 
he  brags  he  forbore  me,  because  I  dined  with 
Sheriff  More :  so  as  with  Mr.  Sympson,  exami- 
nations  at  the  Tower  are  not  so  great  a  privilege, 
eundo  et  redeundo,  as  Sheriff  More's  dinner.  Bat 
this  complaint  I  make  in  duty;  and  to  that  end 
have  also  informed  my  Lord  of  Essex  thereof; 
for,  otherwise  his  punishment  vrill  do  me  no 
good. 

So,  with  signification  of  my  humble  duty,  I 
commend  your  honour  to  the  divine  preservation* 

At  your  honourable  command  particularly, 

Fa.  Bacon* 

From  Coleman  etreet,  this 
S4th  of  September,  1506. 


TO  MR.  SECRETARY  CECIL> 


A 


It  mat  please  tour  Honour, 

Because  we  live  in  an  age,  where  every  man's 
imperfections  are  but  another's  fable;  and  that 
there  fell  out  an  accident  in  the  Exchequer,  whieh 
I  know  not  how,  nor  how  soon  may  be  traduced, 
though  I  dare  trust  rumour  in  it,  except  it  be 
malicious,  or  extreme  partial ;  I  am  bold  now  to 
possess  your  honour,  as  one  that  ever  I  found 
careful  of  my  advancement,  and  yet  more  jealous 
of  my  wrongs,  with,  the  truth  of  that  which  pass- 
ed; deferring  my  farther  request,  until  I  may 
attend  your  honour :  and  so,  I  continue 
Your  honour's  vwy  humble  and 

particularly  bounden, 

Fb.  Bacov* 

Gray's  Ion,  thii 
Mth  of  April;  1001. 

*  From  the  Hatfield  CoUecUoa. 
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TO  ROBERT,  LORD  CECIL.*  y 

Tt*  hay  please  tour  OOOD  L0RD6HIP, 

Tbey  say  late  thanks  are  ever  best :  bat  ^e 
'/eason  was,  I  thought  to  have  seen  your  lordship 
ere  this;  howsoerer,  I  shall  neyer  forget  this 
yoar  last  favoar  amongst  others ;  and  it  grieyeth 
me  not  a  little,  that  I  find  myself  of  no  use  to 
such  an  honourable  and  kind  friend. 

For  that  matter,  I  think  I  shall  desire  your 
assistance  for  the.  punishment  of  the  contempt ; 
not  that  I  would  use  the  privilege  in  future  time, 
but  because  I  would  not  have  the  dignity  of  the 
king's  service  prejudiced  in  my  instance.  But, 
herein  I  will  be  ruled  by  your  lordship. 

It  is  fit  likewise,  though  much  against  my  mind, 
that  I  let  your  lordship  know,  that  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  pay  the  money  within  the  time  by  your 
lordship  undertaken,  which  was  a  fortnight. 
Nay,  money  I  find  so  hard  to  come  by  at  this 
time,  as  I  thought  to  have  become  an  humble 
suitor  to  your  honour  to  have  sustained  me  with 
your  credit  for  the  present  from  urgent  debts, 
with  taking  up  three  hundred  pounds  till  I  can 
put  away  some  land.  But,  I  am  so  forward  with 
some  sales,  as  this  request  I  hope  I  may  forbear. 

For  my  estate,  (because  your  honour  hath  care 
of  it,)  it  is  ^thus :  I  shall  be  able  with  selling  the 
skirts  of  my  living  in  Hertfordshire!  to  preserve 
the  body,  and  to  leave  myself,  being  clearly  out 
of  debt,  and  having  some  money  in  my  pocket, 
three  hundred  pounds  land  per  annum,  with  a  fair 
house,  and  the  ground  well  timbered.  This  is 
now  my  labour. 

For  my  purpose  or  course,  I  desire  to  meddle 
as  little  as  I  can  in  the  king's  causes,  his  majesty 
now  abounding  in  council;  and  to  follow  my 
private  thrift  and  practice,-and  to  marry  with  some 
convenient  advancement.  For,  as  for  any  ambi- 
tion, I  do  assure  your  honour,  mine  is  quenched. 
In  the  queen's  my  excellent  mistress's  time,  the 
quorum  was  small ;  her  service  was  a  kind  of 
freehold,  and  it  was  a  more  solemn  time.  All 
those  points  agreed  with  my  nature  and  judgment. 
My  ambition  now  I  shall  only  put  upon  my  peh, 
whereby  I  shall  be  able  to  maintain  memory  and 
merit  of  the  times  succeeding. 

Lastly,  for  this  divulged  and  almost  prostituted 
title  of  knighthood,  I  could,  without  charge,  by 
your  honour's  mean,  be  content  to  have  it,  both 
because  of  this  late  disgrace,  and  because  I  have 
'  three  new  knights  in  my  mess  in  Gray's  Inn  com- 
mons ;  and  because  I  have  found  out  an  alderman's 
daughter,:):  a  handsome  maiden  to  rny  liking.  So 
as,  if  your  honour  will  find  the  time,  I  will  come 
lo  the  court  from  Gorhambury,  upon  any  warning. 


•  From  the  Hatfield  Collection. 

f  Gorhambury. 

t  Probably  the  lady  whom  he  afYerwatdi  mi^nied,  Alice, 
one  of  the  daufchters  and  co-heirs  of  Benedict  Barnhara,  Esq., 
alderman  of  London,  She  survived  her  husband  above 
tiv^enty  ymn.    Ltfe  cfLvri  Bomh  (f  Ur,  WUliam  RuwUy. 


How  my  sales  go  forward,  your  lordship  shall, 
in  a  few  days,  hear^  meanwhile,  if  you  will  not 
be  pleaBed  tq  take/arther  day  v^ith  this  lewd  fel- 
low, I  hope,  your  lordship. will  not  sufifer  him  to 
take  any  part  of  the  penalty,  but  principal,  inte> 
rest,  and  costs. 

.  So,  I  remain  your  lordship's 

mostbounden, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
Sd  JQly,  1603. 


TO  ROBERT,  LORD  CECIL. 
It  mat  PLEASE  TOUR  OOOD  L0RD8HIP, 

In  answer  of  your  last  letter,  your  money  shall 
be  ready  before- your  day,  principal f  interest,  and 
costs  of  suit.  So  the  sheriff  promised  when  I 
released  errors ;  and  a  Jew  takes  no  more.  The 
rest  cannot  be  forgotten ;  for  I  cannot  forget  your 
h)rdship*s  dum  viemor  ipse  met  .*  and  if  there  have 
been  aliquid  nimis,  it  shall  be  amended.  And,  to 
be  plain  with  your  lordship,  that  will  quicken  me 
now  which  slackened  toe  before.  Then  I  thought 
you  might  have  had  more  uj^e  orme,-than  now,  I 
suppose,  you  are  like  to  have.  Not  but  I  think 
the  impediment  will  be  rather  in  my  mind  than 
in  the  matter  or  times.  But,  to  do  you  service,  I 
will  come  out  of  my  religion  at  any  time. 

For  my  Knighthood,*  I  wish  the  manner  might 
be  such  as  might  grace  me,  since  the  matter  will 
not :  I  mean,  that  I  might  not  be  merely  grega- 
rious in  a  troop.  The  coronation  is  at  hand.  It 
may  please  your  lordship  to  let  me  hear  from  you 
speedily.    So  I  continue 

Your  lordship's  ever  much^  bounden, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

From  Gorhambury,  this  16th  of  July,  1<H)3. 


THE  AeGINNINO  OF  A  LETTER  IMMEIMATELT 
AFTER  MY  LORD  TREASURER 'Sf  DEC£a8E4 

It  hat  »lease.tou^  Majbstt  : 

If  I  shall  seem,  in  these  few  lines,  to  write 
majora  quam  pro  fortuna^  it  may  please  your  jnna- 
jesty  to  take  it  to  be  an  effect,  not  of  presumption, 
but  of  affection.  For,  of  the  one  I  was  never 
noted ;  and  for  the  other,.  I  could  never  show  it 
hitherto  to  the  full,  being  as  a  hawk  tied  to  an- 
other's fist,  that  might  sometimes  bait  and  proffer, 
but  could  never  fly.  And,  therefore,  if,. as  it  was 
said  to  one  that  spoke  great  words,  Smice,  verba 
iua  detiderant  eivit(Uem^%  so  your  majesty  say  to 
me,  <*  Bacon,  your  words  require  a  place  to  speak 
them ;"  I  must  answer,  that  place,  or  not  place,  is 
in  your  majesty  to  add  or  refrain :  and,  though  I 
never  grow  eager  but  to******,  yet  your.  ?na- 
jesty 

*He  waslcnighted  at  Whitehall.  July  23,  ISdS. 

t  Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  died  24ih  of  May,  1612. 

IThe  draught  of  this  imperfect  letter  ir  wrUien  chiefly  in 
Greek  characters. 

$  These  words  of  Themistocles  are  cited  likewise  by  Lord 
Bacon  at  the  end  of  his  book  Ps  Augmtunti*  Sei«liarwt. 
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TO  THE  KINO,  IVMEDUTELY  AFTER  THE  LORD 
TREASURER'S  DEATH. 

It  mat  PLKA8C  TOUR  BXCELLKRT  MAilSTTf 

I  cannot  bat  endearour  to  merit,  considering 
your  preventing  graces,  which  is  the  occasion  of 
thfese  few  lines. 

Your  majesty  hath  lost  a  great  snbject  and  a 
great  servant.  Bat,  if  I  should  praise  him  in 
propriety,  I  should  say  that  he  was  a  fit  man  to 
keep  things  from  growing  worse;  but  no  very  fit 
man  to  reduce  things  to  be  much  better.  For  he 
loved  to  have  the  eyes  of  all  Israel  a  little  too 
much  on  himself,  and  to  have  all  business  still 
under  the  hammer,  and,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  potter,  to  mould  it  as  he  thought  good ;  so  that 
he  was  more  in  operaiione  .than  in  opere.  And, 
though  he  had  fine  passages  of  action,  yet  the 
real  conclusions  came  slowly  on.  So  that,  al- 
though your  majesty  hath  grave  counsellors,  and 
worthy  persons  left,  yet  you  do,  as  it  were,  turn  a 
leaf  wherein,  if  your  majesty  shall  give  a  frame 
and  constitution  to  matters  before  you  place  the 
persons,  in  my  simple  opinion,  it  were  not  amiss. 
But  the  great  matter,  and  most  instant  for  the 
present,  is  the  consideration  of  a  Parliament,  for 
two  efiects ;  the  one  for  the  supply  of  your  estate, 
the  other  for  the  better  knitting  of  the  hearts  of  your 
subjects  unto  your  majesty,  according  to  your  in- 
finite merit;  for  both  which.  Parliaments  have 
been,  and  are,  the  ancient  and  honourable  remedy. 

Now, .because  I  take  myself  to  have  a  little 
skill  in  that  region,  as  one  that  ever  affected  that 
your  majesty  might,  in  all  your  caoses,  not  only 
prevail,  but  prevail  with  satisfaction  of  the  inner 
man;  and  though  no  man  can  s^y  but  I  was  a 
perfect  and  peremptory  royalist,  yet,  every  man 
makep  me  believe  that  I  was  never  one  hour  out 
of  credit  with  the  Lower  House ;  my  desire  is,  to 
knew  wliether  your  majesty  will  give  me  leave  to 
meditate  and  propound  unto  you  some  preparative 
remembrances,  touching  the  future  Parliament. 

Your  majesty  may  truly  pereetve  that,  though 
I  cannot  challenge  to  myself  either  invention  or 
judgment,  or  elocution,  or  method,  or  any  of 
those  powers,  yet  my  offering  is  care  and  obser- 
vance :  and,  as  my  |rood  old  mietress  was  wont  to 
call  me  her  watch  candle,  because  It  pleased  her 
to  say  I  did  continually  bum,  (and  yet  she  suf- 
fered me  to  waste  almost  to  nothing,)  so  I  n^ust 
much  n^ore  owe  the  like  duty  to  your  majesty,  by 
whom  my  fortunes  have  been  settled  and  raised. 
And  so,  craving  pardon,  I  rest 
Yi)ur  majesty's  most  humble 

servant  devote,       F.  B. 
SI  May,  1619. 


^  TO  THE  KINO. 
{t  MAT  PLEASS  TOUR  KXCELLERT  MaJCSTT, 

My  principal  end  being  to  do  your  majesty  ser^ 
vice,  I  crave  leave  to  make,  at  this  time,  to  your 


mijeaty,  thia  most  humble  oblation  of  myself;  I 
may  truly  say  with  the  p'salm,  Mulium  tncois 
fait  tu/dma  men  f  for  my  life  hath  been  conversaiit 
in  things,  wherein  I  take  little  pleasure.  You 
majesty  may  have  heard  somewhat,  that  my  lather 
was  an  honest  man ;  and  somewhat  yet,  I  may 
have  been  of  myself^  though  not  to  make  any  tras 
judgment  by,  because  I  have  hitherto  had  only 
poiutaUm  verborum^  nor  that  neither.  I  was  three 
of  my  young  years  bred  with  an  ambassador  in 
France,  and  since  I  have  been  an  old  truant  in  the 
school^ouse  of  your  council  chamber,  thotigh  on 
the  second  form,  yet  longer  than  any  that  now 
sitieth  hath  been  in  the  head  form.  If  your 
majesty  find  any  aptness  in  me,  or  if  you  find 
any  scarcity  in  others,  whereby  you*  may  think  it 
fit  for  your  service  to  remove  me  to  business  of 
state,  although  I  have  a  fair  way  before  me  for 
profit,  and,  by  your  majesty's  grace  and  favour, 
for  honour  and  advancement,  and  in  a  coarse  less 
exposed  to  the  blast  of  fortune,  yet,  now  that  be 
is  gone  qtto  vivenfe  tnrtutibus  ceriiaaimum  exiliw», 
I  wyi  be  ready  as  a  chessman,  to  be  wherever 
your  majesty's  royal  hand  shall  set  me.  Yoor 
majesty  will  bear  me  witness,  I  have  not  sud- 
denly opened  myself  thus  far.  I  have  looked  on 
upon  others.  I  see  the  exceptions;  I  see  the  dis- 
tractions ;  and  I  fear  Tacitus  will  be  a  prophet, 
magia  alii  homines^  qtkim  alii  mores,  I  know  miae 
own  hearts  and  I  know  not  whether  Qod,  that 
hath  touched  my  heart  with  the  affection,  may  not 
touch  your  royal  heart  to  discern  it.  Howsoever, 
I  shall  go  on  hopestly  in  mine  ordinary  course, 
and  supply  the  rest  in  prayers  for  you,  remain- 
ing, &1C. 


TO  THE  KING.* 

*  •  •'  Lastly,  I  will  make  two  prayers  unto 
your  majesty,  as  I  used  to  do  to  God  Almighty, 
when  I  commend  to  him  his  own  glory  and 
cause;  so  I  will  pray  to  your  majesty  for 
yourself. 

The  one  is,  that  these  cogitations  of  want,  do 
nqt  any  ways  trouble  or  vex  your  mind.  I 
remember  Moses  saith  of  the  land  of  promise,  that 
it  was  not  like  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  was 
watered  with  a  river,  but  was  watered  with 
showers  from  heaven;  whereby  I  gather,  God 
preferreth,  sometimes  uncer^nties  before  ce> 
tainties,  because  they  teach  a  more  immediate 
dependence  upon  his  providence.  Sure  I  am, 
nil  novi  acctdit  vobii.  It  is  no  new  thing  for 
the  greatest  kings  to  be  iti  debt :  and,  if  a  man 
shall  parvis  eomponere  magna,  I  have  seen  an 
Earl  of  Leicester,  a  Chancellor  Hatton,  an  Eail 
of  Essex,  and  an  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in  debt;  and 

*  The  beginning  of  tb&i  tetter  ii  Wanting. 


LETTERS  FROM  BIRCH. 


M 


yet  was  ^t  no  maimer  of  dimfaiation  to  their  power 
OT  fpreatness. 

My  second  prayer  is,  that  your  msgesty,  in 
Tespeet  of  the  hasty  freepg  of  yoar  estate, 
-would  not  descend  to  any  means,  or  degrree  of 
means,  whioh  carrieth  not  a  symmetry  with  your 
majesty  and  greatness.  He  is  gone  from  whom 
those- courses  did  wholly  flow.  So  have  your 
wants  and  necessities  in  particular,  as  it  were, 
hanged  up  in  two  tablets  before  the  eyes  of  your 
Lords  and  Commons,  to  be  talked  of  for  four 
months  together;  to  have  all  your  courses,  to 
help  yourself  in  rerenue  or  profit,  put  into  printed 
books,  which  were  wout  to  be.  held  areana 
ijnperiii  to  have  such  worms  of  aldermen,  to 
lend  for  ten  in  the  hundred  upon  good  assurance, 
and  with  suoh  *  *',  as  if  it  should  sare  the  bark 
of  your  fortane;  to  contract  still  where  might  be 
had  the  readiest  payment,  and  not  the  (est  bar- 
gain ;  to  stir  a  number  of  projects  for  your  profit, 
and  then  to  blast,  them,  and  leare  your  majesty 
nothing  but  the  scandal  of  them*;  to  pretend  an 
even  carriage  between  your  majesty's  rights  and 
the  ease  of  the  people,  and  to  satisfy  neither. 
These  courses^  and  others  the  like,  I  hope,  are 
gone  with  the  deviser  of  them,  which  have  turned 
your  majesty  to  inestimable  prejudice.* 

I  hope  your  majesty  will  pardon  my  liberty  of 
writing.  I  know  these,  things  are  majora  quam 
profortund,'  but  they  are  minora  quam  pro  itudio 
ti  tfoluniate.  I  assure  myself,  your  majesty 
taketh  not  me  for  one  of  a  busy  nature ;  for  my 
state  being  free  from  all  difficulties,  and  I  having 
such  a  large  field  for  cpntemplations,  as  I  have 
partly,  and  shall  much  more  make  manifest  to 
your  majedty  and  the  world,  to  occupy  my 
thoughts,  nothing  could  make  me  active  but  love 
and  affection.  So,  praying  my  God  to  bless  and 
favour  your  person  and  estate,  &c. 


TO  THE  KING. 

It  mat  PtBASB  TOUR  kxobllsnt'Majsstt, 

I  have,  with  all  possible  diligence,  since  your 
majesty's  progress,  attended  the  service  commit- 

•  It  win  be  but  Juitice  to  the  memory  of  the  £arl  of  Balia- 
bar7,  to  remark,  that  this  4uadvantageoua  character  of  htm, 
by  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  seems  to  have  been  heightened  by 
the  prejudices  of  the  latter  afpiinst  that  able  mlnbter, 
Sroanded  upon  some  suspicions,  that  the  earl  had  not  served 
him  with  so  much  seal  as  he  might  have  expected  from  so 
near  a  relation,  either  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign',  or  of  that 
of  her  successor.  Nor  is  it  any  just  imputation  on  his  lord- 
ship, that  he  began  to  decline  in  King  James  the  First's  good 
opinion,  when  his  majesty's  ill  eccmomy  occasioned  de* 
mands  on  the  lord  treasurer,  which  all  his  sIeIII,  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  finances,  could  not  answer,  but  which  drew 
from  him  advices  and  remonstrances  still  extant,  Which  that 
kinjg  not  being  very  ready  to  profit  by,  conceived  some  re- 
sentment against  his  old  servant  and  even  retained  It  against 
his  memory. 


ted  to  the  subcommissiopera,  touching  the  repair 
and  improvement  of  your  majesty's  means :  and 
this  I  have  done,  not  only  in  meeting,  and  con- 
ference, ^nd  debate  with  the  rest,  but  also  by  mf 
severaT  and  private  meditation  and  inquiry :  so 
that,  besides  the  joint  account,  which  we  9hall 
give  to  the  lords,  I  hope  I  shall  ^e  able  to  give 
your  majesty  somewhat  ex  pro  prto,.  For  as  no 
man  ioveth  better  eoiuukre  if^  commune  than  I 
do;  neither  am  I  of  those  fine  ones,  that  use  to 
keep  back  any  thing,  wherein  they  think  they 
may  win  credit  apart,  and  so  make  the  consulta- 
tion almost  inutile.  So,  nevertheless,  iq  cases 
where  matters  shall  fall  upon  the  by,  perhaps  of 
no  less  worth  than  that,  which  is  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  the  consultation;  or  where  I  find  things 
passed  over  too  slightiy,  or  in  cases  where  that, 
which  I  should  advise,  is  of  that  nature,  as  I 
hold  it  not  fit  to  be  communicated  to  all  those 
with  whom  I  am'  joined ;  these  parts  of  business 
I  put  to  my  private  ac<iount;  not  because  I  would 
be  officious,  (though  I  profess  I  would  do  works 
of  supererogation  if  I  could,)  but  in  a  trte  discre- 
tion and  caution.  And  your  majesty  had  some 
taste  in  those  notes  which  I  gave  you  for  the 
wards,  (which  it  pleased  you.  to  say,  were  no 
tricks  nor  novelties,  but  true  passages  of  busi<^ 
ness,)  that  mine  own  particular  re^membrances 
and  observations  are  not  like  to  be  unprofitable. 
Concerning  which  notes  for  the  wards,  though  I 
might  say,  sic  vos  non  vobis,  yet  let  that  pass. 

I  have  also  considered  fully,  of  that  great  pro- 
position which  your  majesty  commended  to  my 
care  and  study,  touching  the  conversion  of  your 
revenue  of  land  into  a  multiplied  present  revenue 
of  rent :  wherein,  I  say,  I  have  considered  Of  the 
.  means  and  course  to  be  taken  of  the  assurance, 
of  the  rates,  of  the  exceptions,  and  of  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  it.  For,  though  the  project 
itself  be  as  old  as  I  can  remember,  and  falleth 
under  every  man's  capacity,  yet  the  dispute  and 
manage  of  it,  asketh  a  great  deal  of  considera- 
tion and  judgment;  projects  being,  like  .£sop'8 
tongues,  the  best  meat  and  the  worst,  as  they  are 
chosen  and  handled.  But  surely,  ubi  defieiunt 
remedia  ordinaria^  reeurrendum  est  adextraordi" 
naria.  Of  this  also  I  am  ready  to  give  your 
majesty  an  account. 

Qenerally,  upon  this  subject  of  the  repair  of 
your  majesty's  means,  I  beseech  your  majesty  to 
give  me  leave  to  make  this  judgment,  that  your 
majesty's  recovery  mUst  be  by  the  medicines  of 
the  Galenists  and  Afabians,  and  not  of  the  chy- 
mists  or  Paracelsians.  For  it  will  not  be  wrought 
by  any  one  fine  extract,  or  strong  water,  but  hf  a 
skilful  company  of  a  number  of  ingredients,  and 
those  by  just  weight  and  proportion,  and  that  of 
some  simples,  which  perhaps  of  themselves,  or 
in  over-great  quantity,  were  little  better  than 
poisons,  but,  mixed  and  broken,  and  in  just  quan- 
tity, are  fall  of  virtue.    And,  secondly,  that  as 


^ 
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yooT  majesty's  growing  behindhand,  hath  been 
work  of  time,  so  must  likewise  be  your  majesty's 
cdming  forth  and  making  even.  Not  but  I  wish 
it  were  by  all  good  and  fit  means  accelerated,  bat 
.that  I  foresee,  that  if  your  majesty  shall  proponnd 
to  yourself  to  do  it  f^er  ioUum^  it  can  hardly  be 
without  accidents  oif  prejudice  to  your  honour, 
safety,  or  profit. 

Endorsed, 

My  letier  to  the  king^  touching  his  estate  in  gene- 
raJy  September  18, 1612. 


TO  THE  KING. 


^ 


Mat  it  please  toor  Majesty, 

According  to  your  higbness's  pleasure,  signi- 
fied by  my  Lord  Chamberlain,*  I  have  consider- 
ed of  the  petition  of  certain  baronets,f  made  unto 
your  majesty  for  confirmation  and  extent,  or 
explanation  of  certain  points  mentioned  in  their 
charter,  and  am  of  opinion,  that  first,  whereas  it 
is  desired,  that  the  baronets  be  declared  a  middle 
degree,  between  baron  and  knight,  I  hold  this  to 
be  reasonable  as  to  their  placing. 

Secondly,  Where  it  is  desired,  that  unto  the 
words  degree  or  dignity  of  baron,  the  word  honour 
might  be  added ;  I  know  very  well,  that  in  the 
preface  of  the  baronets'  patent  it  is  mentioned, 
that  all  honours  are  derived  from  the  king.  I  find 
also,  that  in  the  patent  of  the  baronets,  which  are 
marshalled  under  the  barons,  (except  it  be  certain 
principals,)  the  word  honour  is  granted.  I  find 
also,  that  ^e  word  dignity  is  many  times  in  law 
a  superior  word  to  the  word  honour,  as  being 
applied  to  the  king  himself,  all  capital  indict- 
ments concluding  contra  euronam  et  dignitatem 
no»tranu  It  is  evident  also,  that  the  word  honour 
and  honourable  are  used  in  these  times  in  common 
speech  very  promiscuously.  Nevertheless,  be- 
cause the  style  of  honour  belongs  chiedy  to  peers 
and  counsellors,  I  am  doubtful  what  opinion  to 
give  therein. 

Thirdly,  Whereas  it  is  believed,  that  if  there 
be  any  question  of  precedence  touching  baronet<3, 
it  may  be  ordered,  that  the  same  be  decided  by 
the  commissioners  marshal ;  I  do  not  see  but  it 
may  be  granted  them  for  avoiding  disturbances. 

Fourthly,  For  the  precedence  of  baronets  I  find 
no  alteration  or  diniculty,  except  it  be  in  this, 
that  Uie  daughters  of  baronets  are  desired  to  be 
declared  to  have  precedence  before  the  wives  of 
knights'  fddest  sons  \  which,  because  it  is  a  degree 
hereditary^and  tliat,  in  all  examples,  the  daughters 

•  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk. 

f  The  order  of  baronets  was  created  by  patent  of  Ring 
James  I.,  dated  the  22d  of  May,  161 1.  The  year  following,  a 
.decree  was  made  relating  to  their  place  and  precedence ; 
and  ft»ur  years  after,  viz.,  in  1616,  another  decree  to  the  same 
imrpoae.  See  SddetCs  Titlrs  of  Honour^  Part  II.,  Ch.  V.,  p. 
m.    CIL  XL,  p.  910,  and  906.    3d  EdH.  fol.  1613. 


in  general  .have  place  next  the  e^^ieet  hrrthanr' 
wives,  I  hold  convenient. 

Lastly,  Whereas  it  is  desired,  that  the  apparent 
heirs  males  of  the  bodies  of  the  baronets  may  be 
knighted  during  the  life  of  their  fathers ;  ibr  that 
I  have  received  .from  Che  lord  chaoEiherlain  a 
signification,  that  your  majesty  did  so  understand 
it,  I  humbly  subscribe  thereunto  with  thia,  thai 
the  haronets*  eldest  sons  being  knights,  do  not 
take  place  of  ancient  knights,  so  long  as  their 
fathers  live. 

Ail  which,  nevertheless,  I  humbly  submit  to 
your  majesty^s  judgment 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  most  bounden  servant. 

Fa.  Bacon. 


TO  THE  King. 


•T 


It  mat  plbasb  voua  most  excellbnt  Majbstv, 
Having  understood  of  the  death  of  the  lord 
chief  justice,*  I  do  ground,  in  all  humbleness,  an 
assured  hope,  that  your  majesty  will  not  think  of 
any  other  but  your  poor  servants,  your  attorney! 
and  your  solicitor,^  one  of  them  for  that  place. 
Else  we  shall  be  like  Noah's  dove,  not  knowing 
where  to  rest  our  feet.    For  the  places  of  rest, 
after  the  extreme  painful  places  wherein  we  serve, 
have  used  to  be  either  the  lord  chancellor's  place, 
or  the  mastejship  of  the  rolls,  or  the  places  of 
the  chief  justices ;  whereof,  for  the  first,  I  could 
be  almost  loath  to  live  tP  see  this  worthy  counsel- 
lor fail.    The  mastersliip  of  .the  rolls  is  blocked 
with  a  reversion.$    My  Lord  Coke  is  like  to  out- 
live us  both :  so  as,  if  this  turn  fail,  I,  for  my 
part,  know  not  whither  to  look.    I  have  served 
your  majesty  above  a  prenticehood,  full  seven 
years  and  more,  as  your  solicitor,  which  is,  I 
think,  one  of  the  painfullest  places  in  your  king- 
dom, specially  as  my  employments  have  been: 
and  God  hath  brought  mine  own  years  to  fifty- 
two,  which,  I  think,  is  older  than  ever  any  solici- 
tor continued  un preferred.    My  suit  is  principally 
that  you  would  remove  Mr.  Attorney  to  the  place. 
If  he  refuse,  then  I  hope  your  majesty  will  seek 
no  farther  •  than  myself,  that  I  may  at  last,  out 
of  your  majesty's  grace  and  favour,  step  forwards 
to  a  place  either  of  more  comfort  6r  more  ease. 
Besides,  how  necessary  it  is  for  your  majesty  to 
strengthen  your  service  amongst  the  judges  by  a 
chief  justice  which  is  sure  to  your  prerogative, 
your  majesty  knoweth.  Therefore,  I  cease  farther 
to  trouble  your  majesty,  humbly  craving  pardon, 

*  Sir  Tbomaa  Fleming,  who  died  about  Auguat,  1613. 

t  Sir  Henry  Hobart,  who  waa  made  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  November  36^  1613,  in  the  room  of  0ir 
Edward  Coke,  removed  to  the  poat  of  Lord  Chief  Jnstice  of 
the  KinK'a  Bench,  October  S5. 

X  Sir  Francis  Bacon  himself,  wtap  was  appcrtiitcd  attoxnty- 
general,  Oct.  37, 1613. 
i     i  To  Bir  Julius  Cesar. 
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sod  Telyingf  wholly  upon  your   goodness  and 
lemembrance,  and  resting,  in  all  true  humbleness, 
Your  majesty's  most  deroted,  and 

faithful  subject  and  servant, 

Fn.  Bacon. 


TO  MR.  MURRAY.* 

Good  Ms.  Murray, 

According  to  his  majesty's  pleasure  by  you 
signified  to.  me,  we  have  attended  my  lord  chan- 
eellor,f  my  lord  treasurer,^  and'  Mr.  Chancel- 
lot  of  the  Exchequer,}  concerning  Sir  Gilbert 
Houghton's  patent  stayed  at  the  seal;  and  we 
haYe  acquainted  them  wi^h  the  grounds  and  state 
of  the  suit,  to  justify  them  that  it  was  just  and 
beneficial  to  his  majesty.  And  for  any  thing  we 
could  perceive  by  any  objection  or  reply  they 
made,  we  left  them  in  good  opinion  of  the  same, 
with  this,  that  because  my  lord  chancellor  (by  the 
advice,  as  it  seemeth,  of  the  other  two)  had  ac- 
quainted the  council-table,  for  so  many  as  were 
tiien  present,  with  that  suit  amongst  others,  they 
thought  fit  to  stay  till  his  majesty's  coming  to 
town,  being  at  hand,  to  understand  his  farther 
pleasure.  We  purpose,  upon  his  majesty's  com- 
ing, to  attend  his  majesty,  to  give  him  a  more 
particular  account  of  this  business,  and  some 
other.  Meanwhile,  finding  his  majesty  to  have 
care  of  the  matter^  we  thought  it.  our  duty  to 
return  this  answer  to  you  in  discharge  of  his 
majesty'e  direction.    Wejemain 

Your  assured  friends,  ' 
Fr.  Bacon, 
Henry  Yelverton. 

Jaly  0,  1619. 


me  with  wonderful  tokens  of  kindness.  We  both 
wepl,  which  I  do  not  often. 

EndoiTMd, 
J.  Utier  to  Sit  Qeorge  ViUienj  iouMng  a  mesiagB 
brought  to  him  by  ^.  SkuU^  xf  a  promim  of  Sit 
ehaneellor^t  place. 


TO  BIR  GEORGE  VILLIERCl. 

Sir, — ^Tfae  message  which  I  received  from  you 
by  Mr.  Shute  hath  bred  in  me  each  belief  and 
confideace  as  I  will  now  wholly  rely  upon  your 
excellent  and  happy  self.  When  persons  of 
greatness  and  quality  begin  speech  with  me  of 
the  matter,  and  offer  me  their  good  offices,  I  can 
but  answer  them  civilly.  But  those  things  are 
but  toys :  I  am  yours  surer  to  you  than  to  mine 
own  life ;  for,  as  they  speak  of  the  turquois  stone 
in  a  ring,  1  will  break  intp  twenty  pieces  before 
you  have  the  least  fall.    God  keep  you  ever. 

Your  truest  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Pebntary  19^  1615.  ^ 

My  lord  chancellor  is  prettily  amended. '  I  was 
with  him  yesterday  almost  half  an  hour.  He  used 

•  Harl.  MSB.  vol.  6080. 
f  Blleimere. 

t  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Btttfolk. 
i  sir  Polk  Grevile,  advanced  to  that  poat  October  1, 1014, 
In  the  room  of  Bir  Jaltaa  Geiar,  made  Maater  of  the  RoUi. 
Vol.  Ill 13 


BCR.  TOBIE  MATTHEW*  TO  SIR  FRANCIB  BACON. 
ATTORNEY-GENl^RAL. 

May  rr  plbasb  you.  Sir, 

The  notice  I  have  from  my  Loid  Roos,  Sir 
Henry  Goodere,  and  other  friends,  of  the  extreme 
obligation  wherein  I  continue  towards  you,  to- 
gether with  the  conscience  I  have  of  the  know« 
ledge  how  dearly  and  truly  I  honour  and  love  yoa, 
and  daily  pray  that  you  may  xise  to  that  height 
which  the  st&te  wherein  you  live  cav  give  you, 
ha|h  taken  away  the  wings  of  fear,  whereby  I 
was  almost  carried  away  from  daring  to  importune 
you  in  this  kind .  But  I  know  how  good  you  have 
always  been,  and  are  still,  towards  me;  ^r  rather 
becaulto  I  am  not  able  to  comprehend  how  much 
it  is ;  I  will  presume  th«re  is  enough  for  any  use, 
whereupon  an  honest  humble,  servant  may  em- 
ploy it 

It  imports  the  business  of  my  poor  estate,  that 
I  be  restored  to  my  country  for  some  time ;  and  I 
have  divers  friends  in  that  court,  who  will  further 
my  desire  thereof,  and  particularly  Mr.  Secretary 
Lake  and  my  Lord  Boos,  whom  I  have  desired  to 
confer  with  you  about  it.  But  nothing  can  be 
done  therein,  unless  my  Lord  of  Canterburyf 
may  be  made  propitious,  or  at  least  not  averse ; 
nor  do  I  know  in  the  world  how  to  charm  him  but 
by  the  music  of  your  tongue.  I  beseech  you,  sir, 
lose  some  minutes  upon  me,  which  I  shall  be 
glad  to  pay  by  whole  years  of  service  ^  and  call 
to  mind,  if  it  please  yoil,  ihe  last  speech  you  made 
me,  that  if  I  should  continue  as  I  then  was,  and 
neither  prove  ill-affected  to  the  state,  nor  become 
otherwise  than  a  mere  secular  man  in  my  religion, 
you  would  be  pleased  to  negotiate  for  my  return. 
On  my  part  the  conditions  are  performed  ;  and  it 
remains,  that  you  do  the  like :  nor  can  I  doubt 
but  that  the  nobleness  of  your  nature,  which  loves 
nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as  to  be  doing  of 
good,  can  descend  from  being  the  attorney-general 


*  Bon  orOr.  Tobie  Matthew,  Archbishop  of  York.  He  was 
bom  at  Oxford  In  1578,  while  hie  fotber  waa  Dean  of  Christ 
(Siurch,  and  educated  there.  During  his  travels  abroad,  he 
waaeednced  to  the  Remish  religion  by  Father  Parsons.  This 
cccasioned  his  liTlng  out  of  his  own  country  fh>m  the  year 
1607  to  1617,  when  he  had  leave  to  return  to  Rsgtand.  He 
waa  again  ordered  to  leave  it  in  October,  1618 ;  but,  in  1093, 
was  recalled  to  assist  in  the  match  with  Bpain ;  and,  on  ae- 
connt  of  his  endeavours  to  promote  It,  was  knighted  by  King 
Jamea  I.  at  Royaton,  on  the  10th  of  October,  1689.  He  trana- 
lated  into  lulian  Bir  Francis  Bacon's  Esaays,  and  died  at 
Ghent  in  Flanders,  October  13, 1600,  N.  B. 

t  Dr.  George  Abbot 

I 
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to  a  great  king*  to  be  BolicHdf  for  one  of  the 
meanest  subjects  that  he  hath. 

I  send  my  letter  to  my  lord's  grace  open,  that 
before  you  seal  it  (if  you  shall  think  fit  to  seal  it, 
md  rather  not  to  deliver  it  open)  you  may  see  the, 
reasons  that  I  have;  which, if  I  be  not  partial,  are 
yery  pregnant.  Although  I  confess,  that  till  it 
was  now  very  lately  motioned  to  me  by  some 
honourable  friends,  who  have  already  procured  to 
iisimpression  his  majesty  of  some  hard  conceit 
he  had  me  in,  I  did  not  greatly  think  thereof; 
and  now  I  am  full  of  hope  that  I  shall  prevail* 
For  supposing  that  my  Lord  of  Canterbury's  mind 
is  but  made  of  iron,  the  adamant  of  your  persua^ 
sion  will  have  power  to  draw  it.  It  may  please 
you  either  to  send  a  present  answer  hereunto,  or, 
since  I  am  not  worthy  of  so  much  favour,  to  tell 
either  of  those  honourable  persons  aforenamed  what 
the  answer  is,  that  accordingly  they  may  co-operate. 

^his  letter  goes  by  Sir  Edward  Parham,a  gen- 
tleman whom  I  have  been  much  beholden  to.  I 
know  him  to  be  a  perfect  honest  man ;  and  since,  I 
protest,  I  had  rather  die  than  deceive  you,  I  will 
humbly  pray,  that  he^may  rather  receive  favour 
from  you  than  otherwise,  when  he  shall  come  in 
your  way,  which  at  one  time  or  other  all  the 
world  there  must  do.  And  I  shall  acknowledge 
myself  much  bound  to  you,  as  being  enabled  by 
this  means  to  pay  many  of  my  debts  to  him. 

I  presume  to  send  you  the  copy  of  a  piece  of  a 
letter,  which  Gralileo,  of  whom  L  am  sure  you 
have  heard,^  wrote  to  a  monk  of  my  acquaintance 
in  Italy,  about  the  answering  of  that  place  in 
Joshua,  which  concerns  the  sun's  standing  still, 
and  approving  thereby  the  pretended  falsehood  of 
Coperhicus's  opinion.  The  letter  was  written  by 
occasion  of  the  opposition,  which  some  few  in 
Italy  did  make  against  Galileo,  as  if  he  went 
about  to  establish  that  by  experiments  which  iap- 
pears  to  be  contrary  to  Holy  Scriptuipe.  But  he 
makes  it  appear  the  while  by  this  piece  ef  a  let- 
ter which  I  send  you,  that  if  that  passage  of 
Scripture  doth  expressly  fJAVour  either  side,  it  is 
for  the  affirmative  of  Copemicus's  opinion*  and 
for  the  negative  of  Aristotle's.  To  an  attomey- 
getieral  in  the  midst  of  a  town,  and  such  a  one 
as  is  employed  in  the  weightiest  affairs  of  the 
kingdom,  it  might  seem  unseasonable  for  me  to 
interrupt  you  with  matter  of  this  nature.  But  I 
know  well  enough  in  how  high  account  you  have 
the  truth  of  things :  and  that  no  day  oan  pass, 
wherein  you  give  not  liberty  to  your  wise  thoughts 
of  looking  upon  the  works  of  natuto.  It  may 
please  you  to  pardon  the  so  much  'trouble  which 
I  give  you  in  this  kind ;  though  yet,  I  confess,  I 
do  not  deserve  a  pardon,  because  I  find  not  in 
myself  a  purpose  of  forbearing  to  do  the  like  here- 
after.   I  mpst  humbly  kiss  your  hand. 

Your  most  faithful  and  affectionate  servant, 

Toffu  Matthxw. 

BnttMli,  tbli  Slit  of  April,  leiO. 


MR.  TOBIE   XATTIIBW  TO  SIR  FRANCIS  EkCOS, 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

Mat  it  please  tour  Honour, 

Such  as  know  your  honour  maj  congratohte 
with  you  the  favour  which  you  have  lately  reoeired 
from  his  majesty,  of  being  made  a  counsellor  of 
sta^  :*  but  as  for  me,  I  must  have  leave  to  con- 
gratulate with  the  council-table,  in  being  so  happy 
as  to  have  you  for  an  assessor.  I  hope  these  are 
but  beginnings,  and  that  the  marriage,  which  now 
I  perceive  that  fortune  is  about  to  make  with 
virtue,  will  be  consummate  in  your  person.  I  can* 
not  dissemble,  though  I  am  ashamed  to  mention, 
the  excessive  honour  which  you  have  vouchsafed 
to  do  unto  my  picture.  But  shame  ought  not  to 
be  so  hateful  as  sin ;  and  without  sin  I  know  not 
how  to  conceal  the  extreme  obligation,  into  whicli 
I  am  entered  thereby,  which  is  incomparably  mon 
than  I  can  express,  and  no  less  than  as  much  as  1 
am  able  to  conceive.  And  as  the  copy  is  mora 
fortunate  than  the  original,  because  it  hath  the 
honour  to  be  under  your  eye,  so  the  original,  heiog 
much  more  truly  yours  than  the  copy  ean  boi 
aspires,  by  having  the  happiness  to  see  you,  to 
put  the  picture  out  of  countenance. 

I  understand  by  Sir  George  Petie,f  who  is  s^ 
rived  here  at  the  Spa,  alid  is  so  wise  as  to  bonoor 
you  extremely,  though  he  have  not  the  fortune  to 
be  known  to  your  honour,  that  he  had  heard  how 
my  Lord  of  Canterbury  had  been  moved  is  mj 
behalf,  and  that  he  gave  way  unto  my  retan. 
This,  if  it  bo  true,  cannot  have  happened  withoot 
some  endeavour  of  your  honour ;  and,  therefore, 
howsoever  I  have  not  been  particularly  advertised 
that  your  honour  had  delivered  my  letter  to  hiB 
grace ;  yet  now  methinks  I  do  as  good  as  know  it, 
and  dare  adventure  to  present  you  with  my  hum- 
blest thanks  for  the  favour.  But  the  main  point 
is,  how  his  majesty  should  be  moved ;  wherein 
my  friends  are  straining  courtesy ;  and  unless  I 
have  your  honour  for  a  master  Of  the  cerenKMiies  to 
take  order,  who  shall  begin,  all  the  benefit,  that  I 
can  reap  by  this  negotiation,  will  be  to  have  the 
reputation  of  little  judgment  in  attempting  that 
which  I  was  not  able  to  obtain ;  and  that  howsoever 
I  have  shot  fair,  I  know  not  how  to  hit  tiie  aaik. 
I  have  been  directed  by  my  Lord  Rocs,  who  was 
the  first  mover  of  this  stone,  to  write  a  letter, 
which  himself  would  deliver  to  the  Master  of  the 
Horse,^  who  doth  me  the  honour  to  wish  me  veiy 
well :  and  I  have  obeyed  his  lordship,  and  beeeeeh 
your  honour,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  prevent, 
or  to  accompany,  or  second  it  with  your  commen- 
dation, lest' otherwise  the  many  words  that  I  hare 
used  have  but  the  virtue  of  a  single  0,  or  cipher. 
Butj  indeed,  if  I  had  not  been  overweighed  by  the 

*  0lr  Francis  Bacon  wai  swem  at  Oreenwkb  of  the  privy* 
council,  June  0, 1616.. 

t  Grandaon  of  John,  tba  first  Lord  FetrOi  and  son  of  WB- 
liam,  second  baron  of  that  name. 

t  Sir  6«one  Viiiiers,  wbo  was  appointed  to  tbat  c^k^ 
Jannaiy  4, 1615-4). 
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authority  of  my  Lord  Roos^fl  commaiidiiKBiit,  I 
should  rather  haye  lesenred  the  master  of  the 
horse^s  feyoar  to  some  other  use  afterward.  In 
conformity  whereof  I  have  also  written  to  his  lord* 
ship,  and  perhaps  he  will  thereupon  forbear  to 
deliver  my  letter  to  the  master  of  the  horse: 
whereas  I  should  be  the  less  sorry  if  your  honpnr*s 
self  would  not  think  it  inconyenient  to  make  the 
suit  of  my  return  to  his  majesty ;  in  which  case  i, 
should,  to  my  'extreme  contentment,  haye  all  my 
obligations  to  your  honour  only. 

His  majesty  *s  being  now  in  progress,  willgiye 
some  impediment  to  my  suit,  unless  either  it  be 
my  good  fortune  that  your  honour,  do  attend  his 
person,  or  else  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  com* 
maod  some  one  of  the  many  seryants  your  honour 
hath  in  court,  to  procure  the  expedition  of  my 
cause ;  wherein  I  can  foresee  no  diificulty,  when  I 
consider  the  interest  whicl|  your  honour  alloweth 
me  in  your  favour,  and  my  innocent  carriage 
abroad  for  so  many  years;  whereunto  all  his 
majesty's  ministers,  who  have  known  me,  I  am 
sure,  win  give  an  attestation,  according  to  the 
contents  of  my  letter,  to  his  Grace  of  Ganterbury. 
If  I  durst,  I  would  most  humbly,  entreat  your 
honour  to  be  pleased,  that  some  seryant  of  yours 
may  speedily  advertise  me,  whether  or  no  his 
Grace  of  Ganterbury  hath  received  my  letter; 
what  his  answer  was;  and  what  I  may  hope  in 
this  my  suit.  I  remember,  that  the  last  words 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  hear  from  your  mouth, 
were,  that  if  I  continued  anjr  time  free  both  from 
disloyalty  and  priesthood,  yout  honour  would  be 
pleased  to  make  yourself  the  intercessor  for  my 
return.  Any  letter  sent  to  Mr.Trumball  forme 
will  come  safely  and  speedily  to  my  hands. 

The  term  doth  now  last  with  your  honour  all 
the  year  long,  and  therefore  the  sooner  I  make  an 
end,  the  better  service  I  shall  do  you.  I  presume 
to  kiss  your  hands,  and  continue 

Your  honour's  most  entirely,  and 

hnpibly  ever  at  commandment, 
ToBiB  Matthbws* 

Spa,  this  lOth  of  July,  «fyl9  imm,  1010. 

P.  S.  It  is  no  small  penance,  that  I  am  forced 
to  apparel  my  mind  in  my  man's  hand,  when  it 
speaks  to  your  honour.  But  God  Almighty  will 
have  it  so,  through  the  shaking  I  have  in  my 
right  haild ;  and  I  do  little  less  than  want  the  use 
of  my  forefinger. 


TO  SIR  FRANaa  BACON,  ATTOKNeT-GKNBltAL. 

It  mat  plbasbtour  Honour, 

I  presumed  to  importune  your  honour  with  a 
letter  of  the  16th  of  this  month,  whereby  I  signified 
how  I  had  written  to  the  master  of  the  horse, 
that  he  would  be  pleased,  to  move  his  majesty  for 
my  return  into  England ;  and  how  tiiat  I  had 
done  it  upon  the  direction  of  my  Lord  RoOs,  who 
offered  to  be  the  deliverer  thereof.    Withal  I  told 


yopir  honour  tiiat  I  ekpiessed  theieby  an  act  rather 
of  obedience  than  prudence,  as  not  holding  bis 
lordship  a  fit  man,  whom  by  presenting  that  letter 
the  king  might  peradventure  discover  to  be  my 
favourer  in  this  business.  In  regard  whereof  I 
besought  him,  that  howsoever  I  had  complied 
with  his  oomm'Shd  in  writing,  yet  he  would  for^ 
bear  the  delivery :  and  I  gave  him  divers  reasons 
for  it.  And,  both  in  contemplation  of  those 
reasons,  as  also  of  the  hazard  of  miscarriage  that 
letters  do  run  into  between  these  parts  and  those, 
I  have  now  thought  fit  to  send  your  honour  this  en- 
closed, accompanied  with  almost  humble  entreaty 
that  you  will  bo  pleased  to  put  it  into  the  master 
of  the  horse's  hands,  with  such  a  recoramenda- 
tbn  as  you  can  give.  Having  read  it,  your 
honour  may  be  pleased  to  seal  it;  and  if  bis 
honour  have  received  the  former  by  other  hands, 
this  may  serve  in  the  nature  of  a  duplicate  or 
copy :  if  not,  it  may  be  the  original ;  and,  indeed, 
though  it  should  be  but  the  copy,  if  it  may  be 
touched  by  your  honour,  it  would  have  both 
greater  grace  and  greater  life  than  the  principal 
itself;  and,  therefore,  howsoever,  I  humbly  pray, 
that  this  may  be  delivered. 

If  ray  business  should  be  remitted  to  the  coun- 
cil-table (which  yet  I  hope  will  not  be)  I  am  meet 
a  stronger  to  my  lord  chancellor  and  my  lord 
chamberlain,*  of  whom  yet  I  trust,  by  means  of 
your  honour's  good  word  in  my  behalf,  that  I  shall 
receive  no  inipediment. 

The  bearer,  Mr.  Becher,f  can  say  what  my 
carriage  hath  been  in  France,  under  the  eye  of 
several  ambassadors ;  which  makes  me  the  more 
glad  to  use  him  in  the  delivery  of  this  letter  to 
your  honour :  and  if  your  honour  may  be  pleased 
to  command  me  any  thing,  he  will  convey  it  to 
my  knowledge. 

I  hear  to  my  unspeakable  joy  of  heart,  how 
much  power  you  have  with  the  master  of  the 
horse ;  and  how  much  immediate  favour  yon  have 
also  with  his  most  excellent  majesty:  so  that  I  can* 
not  but  hope  for  all  good  success,  when  I  consider 
withal  the  protection  whereinto  you  have  been 
pleased  to  take  me,  the 

Most  humble  and  most  obliged  of 

your  honour's  many  servants, 
ToBiB  Matthxw. 

Spa,  Uiis  Ust  of  July,  «fyla  ti«M,  1010. 


TO  SIB  niANaS  BACON,  ATTORNBT-QENERAL.  ] 
May  IT  PLEA  SB  YOUR  HONOUB, 

I  have  been  made  happy  by  your  honour's 
noble  and  dear  lines  of  the  22d  oif  July :  and  the 
joy  th^t  I  todk  therein  was  only  kept  from  excess 

•  William,  ^I  of  Pembroiie. 

t  WUliam,  tfterwardi  knigbted.  H«  baJ  been  eeeraUiyte 
Sir  George  Calveit,  ambaMedor  \i>  Uw  coprt  of  France,  ami 
was  afterwards  agent  at  tbat  court;  and  at  last  madecteik 
ofthocondL 
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•od  advices  of  ycni  hanom^  whiefa  joa  haTe  been 
pleated  to  impart  to  otheia  of  mj  fneoda,  with  a 
mnaiHny,  that  they  ahoald  aoqnaint  me  with  them ; 
wheieof  they  hare  eatiiely  ftiled.  Ai^,  theie- 
foie,  if  still  it  should  import  me  to  vndentand 
what  they  were,  I  most  be  eafoiced  to  be^  the 
knowledge  of  them  ftom  yourself.  Yonr  honoor 
hath  by  this  short  letter  delirered  me  otherwise 
from  a  great  deal  of  laborious  sospease;  for,  be- 
sides the  great  hope  yon  give  me  of  being  so 
shortly  able  to  do  yon  rererenee,  I  am  eome  to 
know,  that  by  the  diligence  of  yonr  faTonr  towards 
me,  my  Lord  of  Canterbnry  hath  been  drawn  to 
giTe  way,  and  the  master  of  the  horse  hath  been 
induced  to  more.  Hut  motion,  I  tmst,  will  be 
granted,  howaoerer;  but  I  shoald  be  ont  of  fear 
thereof,  if,  when  he  mores  the  king,  your  honoor 
wonld  cast  to  be  present;  that  if  his  majesty 
should  make  any  difficulty,  some  such  reply  as  u 
wont  to  come  from  yon  in  such  cases  may  hare 
power  to  diseharge  it 

J  hare  been  told  wther  confidently  than  credi- 
bly, (for  in  truth  I  am  hardly  drewn  to  believe  it,) 
that  Sir  Henry  Goodere  should  underhand  (upon 
the  reason  of  certain  accounU  that  run  between 
him  and  me,  wherein  I  might  justly  lose  my  right, 
if  I  had  so  little  wit  as  to  trouble  your  honour's 
infinito  businees  by  a  particular  relation  thereof) 
oppose  himself  to  my  retam,  and  perform  ill 
offices,  in  conformity  of  that  unkind  affection 
which  he  ub  said  to  bear  me ;  but,  as  I  said,!  can- 
not absolutely  beliere  it,  tfiough  yet  I  could  not 
so  hx  despise  the  information,  as  not  to  acquaint 
your  honour  with  what  I  heard.  I  offer  it  not  as 
a  ruled  case,  but  only  as  a  query,  as  I  have  also 
done  to  Mr.  Secretary  Lake,  in  this  letter,  which 
I  humbly  pray  your  honour  may  be  given  him, 
together  with  your  best  advice,  how  my  business 
is  to  be  carried  in  this  conjuncture  of  his  ma* 
jesty*s  drawing  near  to  London,  at  which  time  I 
shall  receive  my  sentence.  I  have  learned  from 
your  honour  to  be  confident,  that  it  will  be  pro- 
nounced in  my  favour:  but,  if  the  will  of  God 
should  be  otherwise,  I  shall  yet  frame  for  myself 
a  good  proportion  of  contentment;  since,  howso- 
ever, I  was  so  unfortunate,  as  that  I  might  not 
enjoy  my  country,  yet,  withal,  I  was  so  happy,  as 
that  my  retom  thither  was  desired  and  negotiated 
by  the  affection,  which  such  a  person  as  youreelf 
vouchsafed  to  bear  me.  When  his  majesty  shall 
be  moved,  if  he  chance  to  make  difficulty  about 
my  return,  and  offer  to  impose  any  condition, 
which  it  is  known  I  cannot  draw  myeelf  to  di- 
gest, I  desire  it  may  be  remembered,  that  my 
case  is  common  with  many  of  his  subjects,  who 
breathe  in  the  air  of  their  country,  and  ^at  my 
case  is  not  common  with  many,  since  I  have 
lived  so  long  abroad  with  disgrace  at  home;  and 
yet  have  ever  been  free,  not  only  from  suspicion 
of  practice,  but  from  the  least  dependence  upon 


fonigB  prinees.  My  king  is  wise,  mmd  I  lio|« 
that  he  hadi  this  JQst  mercy  in  stove  ftv  me.  God 
Almighty  make  and  keep  yonr  honoor  ever  hap- 
py, and  keep  me  so  in  his  favour,  as  I  will  be 
sure  to  continue 

Yoor  hobow's  ever  most  obliged 

and  devoted  servmiit, 

Tdb»  MATnnw. 

Aatwerpb  tkii  irae  of  0epl^  ilyb  •«■•,  ISM. 

P.  S.,  BIat  rr  pliam  roua  HoRoim, 

I  have  written  to  Sir  John  Digby ;  and  I  think 
he  wonld  do  me  all  favour,  if  he  were  handsome- 
ly put  upon  it  My  lady  of  Pembroke  bnth  vrrit- 
ten,  and  that  very  earnestly,  to  my  lord  chamber- 
lain in  my  behalf. 

This  letter  goes  by  Mr.  Robert  Ganet,  to 
whom  I  am  many  ways  beholden,  for  making  me 
the  best  present  that  ever  I  received,  bj  deliver- 
ing me  your  honour's  last  letter. 


Sim  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KING. 

Mat  rr  PLSAai  toub  KzcaLLBirr  Majkstt, 

Because  I  have  ever  found,  that  in  business 
the  consideretion  of  persons,  who  are  tfidruincafs 
ammata^  is  no  less  weighty  than  of  matters,  I 
humbly  prey  your  majesty  to  peruse  this  enclosed 
paper,  containing  a  diligence  which  I  hare  used 
in  omnem  everUum,  If  Towereon,*  as  a  passion- 
ate man,  have  overcome  himself  in  his  of»nion, 
so  it  is.  But  if  his  company  make  this  good, 
then  I  am  very  glad  to  see  in  the  case  wherein 
we  now  stendf  there  is  this  hope. left,  and  your 
majesty's  honou|[  preserved  in  the  enHer.  God 
have  your  majesty  in  his  divine  protection. 
Your  majesty's  most  devoted 

and  most  bounden  servant,  dec. 

• 

This  is  a  secret  to  all  men  but  my  lord  chan- 
cellor ;  and  we  go  on  this  day  with  the  new  com- 
pany without  discouraging  them  at  all. 
SepCembtr  18, 1010. 

Endoraed, 
2b  the  Atfig,  upon  ThwenonU  propotitioM  abeat 

the  doth  buiineii* 


RICHARD  MARTIN,  EBQ.t  TO  SIR  FRANCIS  RACON. 

Right  Honourablc, 

By  attendance  at  court  two  days  (in  vain,  con- 
sidering the  end  of  my  journey,)  was  no  loss 

*  WboM  brother,  Captain  Gabrl«l  Towenon,  waa  one  of  the 
Engliah  oierehanta  executed  by  the  Dutch  at  Amboy na,  in  10B3. 

t  Bom  about  1570,  entered  a  commoner  of  Rroad-gaie'a 
Hall»  now  Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  In  1589,  whence  be  re- 
moved to  the  Middle  Temple.  In  the  Parliament  of  1601,  he 
lerved  for  the  borough  of  Barnstable  in  Devon ;  and  In  the 
flrat  Paillament  of  King  Jamea  I.  he  aerved  for  (^nceater  hi 
Glouceatenbire.  He  waa'choaea  recorder  of  London  in  Sep* 
tember,  1018 ;  but  died  In  the  laat  day  of  the  fbllowing  month. 
He  waa  much  eeteemed  by  the  wottn  of  learning  and 
genluB  ot  that  age. 
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mto  me,  toting  tfaerdliy  I  made  the  gain  oC  the 
eTeitare  and  anannce  of  yoar  honoar?B  affection. 
These  comforts  have  given  new  life  and  strength  to 
my  hopes,  which  before  began  to  faint.  I  know 
what  your  honour  promiseth  yon  wilV  undertake, 
and  what  yon  undertake,  yod  sekiom  fail  to  com- 
pass ;  for  soch  proof  of  your  prudence  and  industry 
your  honour  hath  of  late  times  ^ven  to  the  swaying 
world.  There  is,  to  my  understanding,  no  great 
intricacy  in  my  affair,  in  which  I  plainly  descry  the 
course  to  the  shore  I  would  land  at ;  to  which  neither 
(  nor  any  other  can  attain  without  the  direction  of 
our  great  master  pilot,  who  will  not  stir  much 
without  the  beloved  mate  sound  the  way.  Both 
these,  none  can  so  well  set  awork  as  yourself, 
who  have  not  only  their  ear,  but  their  affection, 
and  that  with  good  right,  as  I  hope  in  time,  to 
good  and  public  porpose.  It  is  fit  likewise  that 
your  honour  know  all  my  ad^ntages.  The  pre- 
sent incumbent  is  tied  to  me  by  firm  promise, 
which  gives  an  impediment  to  the  competitors, 
whereof  one  already,  according  to  the  heaviness 
of  his' name  and  nature,  petit  deorsum.  And 
though  I  be  a  bad  courtier,  yet  I  know  the  style 
of  gratitude,  and  shall  learn  as  I  am  instructed; 
whatsoever  your  honour  shall  undertake  for  me, 
I  vnll  make  good ;  therefore  I  humbly  and  earn- 
estly entreat  your  best  endeavour,  to  assure  to 
yourself  and  your  master  a' servant,  who  both  can 
and  will,  though  as  yet  mistsdcen,  advance  his 
honour  and  service  with  advantage.  Your  love 
and  wisdom  is  my  last  address ;  and  on  the  real 
nobleness  of  your  nature  (wheteof  there  is  so 
good  proof)  stands  my  last  hope.  If  I  now  find 
a  stop,  I  will  resolve  it  is  fatum  Carlhaginis^  and 
sit  down  in  perpetual  peace.  In  this  business  I 
desire  all  convenient  silence;  for  though  I  can 
endure  to  be  refused,  yet  it  would  trouble  me  to 
have  my  name  blasted.  If  your  honour  return 
not,  and  you  think  it  requisite,  I  will  attend  at 
court.  Meantime,  with  all  humble  and  hearty 
wishes  for  increase  of  all  happiness,  I  kiss  your 
honour's  hands. 
Your  honour's  humbly  at  command, 

•  R.  Ma-btin. 

fl«p(ember  97, 1616. 

'    Bndoned, 

7b  the  Bight  Honourable  Sir  Franek  Bacon, 
knight,  his  majeaty^a  aitomey' general,  and  one  of 
hie  majeety^a  moil  honourable  privy  council,  my 
singular  patron  at  court. 


TO  SIR  FRANaS  BACON,  ATTORNEY-GENERAL.* 

Sir, — I  have  kept  your  man  here  thus  long,  be- 
cause I  thought  there  would  have  been  some 
occasion  for  me  to  write  after  Mr.  Solicitor-Gene- 
lai's  being  with  the  king.    But  he  hath  received 

*Bul.M0S.Tol.7OO0u 


80  full  Instruction  from  his  majesty,  that  there  is 
nothing  left  for  me  to  add  in  the  business.  And 
so  I  rest 

Your  faithful  servant^ 

GaOROI  VlLLUBS. 
Royttoii,  tlM  ISth  of  October)  161S. 

BndorMd, 

To  the  Bight  Sbnpwrable  Sir  Draneia  Baeon^ 
knight,  one  of  hit  majeaty^a  privy  council,  and 
hia  attomey-generoL 


SIR  EDMUND  BACON*  TO  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON, 
ATTORNEY-GENERALw 

Mt  LoRDr->I  am  bold  to  present  unto  your 
hands^  by  this  bearer,  whom  the  law  calls  up, 
some  salt  of  wormwood,  being  uncertain  whether 
the  regard  of  your  health  makes  you  still  continue 
the  use  of  that  medicine.  I  could  wish  it  other- 
wise ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that  all  diuretics,  which 
carry  with  them  that  punctuons  nature  and  caustic 
quality  by  calcination,  are  hurtful  to  the  kidneys, 
if  not  enemies  ta  the  other  principal  parts  of  the 
body.  Wherein,  if  it  shall  please  you,  for  your 
better  satisfaction,  to  call  the  advice  Of  your 
learned  physicians,  and  that  they  shall  resolve  of 
any  medicine  for  your  health,  wherein  my  poor 
labour  may  avail  you,  you  know  where  your  &ith- 
ful  apothecary  dwells,  who  will  be  ready  at  your 
commandment;  as  I  ain  bound  both  by  your 
favours  to  myself,  as  also  by  those  to  my  nephew, 
whom  you  have  brought  out  of  darkness  into  light, 
and,  by  what  I  hear,  have  already  made  him,  by 
your  bounty,  a  subject  of  emulation  to  his  elder 
brother.  We  are  all  partakers  of  this  your  kind* 
nees  towards  him;  and,  for  myself,  I  shall  be  ever 
ready  to  deserve  it  by  any  service  that  shall  lie  in 
the  power  of  > 

Your  lordsliip's  poor  nephew, 

Edm.  Baoon. 
Redfrave,  thh  19th  of  Oetober,  161&  ' 

Endoned, 

For  the  Bight  Honourable  Sir  F^ancia  Baconf 
knight,  his  majeaty*a  attorney-general, '  and  ona 
of  hia  moat  honourable  pritfy  eounaeUora,  he  (Aeas 
deUnered  at  London. 


TOTHEKING.f 

Mat  it  please  tour  excellent  Majbstt, 

My  continual  meditations  upon  your  majesty  s 
service  and  greatness,  have,  amongst  other  things, 

-•  Nephew  of  Sir  Prancla  Bacon,  being  eldest  eon  of  Sir 
Nleholae  Baeon,  eldeat  ton  of  Sir  Nicholai  Bacon,  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  Sir  Edmund  died  without  iaaoe, 
AprU  10, 1640.  There  are  eeveral  lettera  to  him  from  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  printed  amon^  the  work*  of  the  latter. 

t*Hia  OM^eety  had  begoa  hia  Joorney  towarde  Scotland,  on 
the  Hth  of  March,  1016-7. 

l3 


l<tt 
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piodqoed  this  paper  enclosed,*  which  I  most 
humbly  pray  your  majesty  to  excuse,  being  that 
which,  in  my  judgrment,  I  think  to  be  good  both 
de  verOf  and  adpopulum.  Of  other  things,  I  have 
written  to  my  Lord  of  Buckingham.  God  for- 
ever preserve  and  prospcgr  your  majesty. 
Your  majesty^s  humble  servant, 

most  devoted  and  most  bounden, 

Fb.  Bacoit. 

March  23, 1610. 

Endorsed, 

Jfy  lord  keeper  to  hia  majesty^  voilh  iome  addi- 
tUmal  inttructioiu  for  Sir  John  Dighy. 


TO  "ras  LOEI>  IUBBPBR.t 
MV  BONOURABLS  LoRD, 

Whereas,  the  late  lord  chancellor  thought  it  fit 
to  dismiss  out  of  the  chancery  a  cause  touching 
Henry  8kipwith,  to  the  common  law,  where  he 
desireth  it  should  be  decided ;  these  are  to  entreat 
your  lordship^  in  the  gentleman's  favour,  that  if 


*  JUditimial  iiubmciifitu  U  akrJthn  IMif»y,— [ambundor  to 
the  court  of  Spain  :}— 

Besidea  your  inftructioni  directory  to  the  lubatance  of  the 
main  errand,  we  would  have  yon  In  the  whole  carriage  and 
putiffea  of  the  negotiation,  as  well  with  the  king  bimstif,  as 
the  Dtijce  of  Lenna,  and  epuncU  there,  intermix  discourse 
upon  fit  occasions,  that  may  express  ourselves  to  the  effect 
ibllowing : 

Tint  you  doubt  not,  but  that  both  liings,  for  that  which 
concerns  religion,  will  proceed  sincerely,  both  being  entire 
and  perfect  in  their  own  bel^f  and  way.  But  that  there  are 
■o  many  noble  and  excellent  effects,  which  are  equally  ac- 
ceptable to  both  religions,  and  fbr  the  good  and  liapplness  of 
tlie  Christian  world,  which  may  arise  of  this  conjunction,  as 
the  union  of  both  Idngs  in  actions  of  state,  as  may  make  the 
difference  in  religion  as  laid  aside,  and  almost  forgotten. 

As,  first,  that  it  will  be  a  means  utterly  to  extinguish  and 
extirpate  pirates,  which  are  the  common  enemies  of  mankind, 
and  do  so  much  hifest  Europe  at  this  time. 

Also,  that  it  may  be  a  beginning  and  seed  (for  the  like  ac- 
tions heretofore  have  had  less  beginnings)  o(  a  holy  war 
against  the  Turk;  whereunto  it  seems  the  events  of  time  do 
invite  Christian  kings,  in  respect  of  the  great  corruption  and 
relaxation  of  discipline  of  war  in  that  empire  ;  and  much 
more  in  respect  of  the  utter  ruin  and  enervation  of  the  Grand 
Signer's  navy  and  forces  by  sea;  which  openeth  a  way 
(with  congregating  vast  armies  by  land)  to  suffocate  and 
starve  Constantinople,  and  thereby  to  put  those  iwovinces 
into  mutiny  and  insurrection. 

Also,  that  by  the  same  conjunction  there  will  be  erected  a 
tiflmnal  or  prstorlan  power,  to  decide  the  controversies  which 
may  arise  amongst  the  princes  and  esutes  of  Christendom, 
without  efllision  of  Christian  blood ;  for  so  much  as  any 
estate  of  Christendom  will  hardly  recede  firom  that  which  the 
two  kings  shall  mediate  and  determine. 

Also,  that  whereas  there  doth,  as  it  were,  creep  upon  the 
ground,  a  disposition,  in  some  places,  to  make  popular  estates 
and  leagues  to  the  disadvantage  of  monaithles,  the  conjunc- 
tion of  the  two  kings  wJU  be  aMe  to  stop  and  impedite  the 
growth  of  any  such  evil. 

These  discourses  you  shall  do  well  frequently  to  treat  upon, 
and  therewithal  to  fill  up  the  spaces  of  the  active  part  of  your 
negotlatkSn ;  representing  that  it  stands  well  with  the  great- 
ness and  majesty  of  the  two  kings  to  extend  their  cogitations 
and  the  influence  of  their  government,  not  only  to  their  own 
subjects,  but  to  the  state  of  the  whole  world  besides,  specially 
the  Christian  portion  thereof. 

t  Harl.  MSS.  vol.  7006. 

ITbis  is  the  first  of  many  letters  which  the  Marqnteof 
Buckingham  wrote  to  Lord  Bacon  in  (hvour'of  penoaa  who 


the  adverse  pvty  shall  attempt  to  bring  it  bow 
back  again  intayooi  lordship's  conrty  joa  would 
not  retain  it  there,  bnt  let  it  rest  in  the  place  where 
now  it  is,  that*  without  more  Tezation  unto  him 
in  posting  him  from  one  to  another,  he  may  have 
a  final  hearing  and  determiiurtiQii  thereof.  And 
so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  ever  mt  conumaiid, 

G.  BooKUie&AM. 
My  lord,  this  is  a  business  wherein  I  spake  to 
my  lord  chancellor,  whereupon  he  dismiMed  the 
suit. 

Lineolii,  the  lib  of  April,  1617. 


THB  LORD  KEEPER  TO  HIS  NIECiS,  TOCCHIlfO 

MAERUGB. 

Good  Niece,— Amongst  your  other  virtues,  I 
know  there  wanteth  not  in  you  a  mind  to  hearken 
to  the  advice  of  your  friends.    And,  therefore,  yon 
will  give  me  leave  to  move  you  again  more  seri- 
ously than  before  in  the  match  with  Mr.  Comp- 
troller.*   The  state  wherein  you  now  are  is  to  be 
preferred  before  marriage,  or  changed  for  maniage, 
not  simply  the  one  or  the  other,  bnt  according  as, 
by  God's  providence,  the  offers  of  marriage  are 
more  or  less  fit  to  be  embraced.    This  gentleman 
is  religious,  a  person  of  honour,  being  counsellor 
of  st^te,  a  great  officer,  and  in  very  good  &vonr 
with  his  majesty.    He  is  of  years  and  health  fit 
to  be  comfortable  to  you,  and  to  free  you  of  bur- 
densome cares.    He  is  of  good  means,  and  a  wise 
and  provident  man,  and  of  a  loving  and  excellent 
good  nature ;/  and,  I  find,  hath  set  his  affections 
upon  you ;  so  as  I  foreeee  you  may  sooner  change 
your  mind,  whiph,  as  you  told  me,  is  not  yet  to- 
wards marriage,  than  find  so  happy  a  choice.    I 
hear  he  is  willing  to  visit  you  before  his  going 
into  France,  which,  by  the  king's  commandment, 
is  to  be  within  some  ten  days :  and  I  could  wish 
you  used  him  kindly,  and  with  respect.     His  re- 
turn out  of  France  is  intended  before  Michaelmas. 
God  direct  you,  and  be  with  you.    I  rest 

Your  very  loving  uncle  and  ^issnred  friend, 

Fr.  Bacoit. 

Dorset  Hbuise,  this  98th  of  April,  1617. 

had  causes  depending  in,  or  likely  to  come  Into  the  couft  of 
Chancery.  And  it  is  not  Improbable  that  such  recommends- 
tioas  were  considered  in  that  age  as  less  eitraordinary  and 
irregular  thah  they  would  appear  now.  The  marqvis  made 
the  same  kind  of  applications  to  Lord  Bacon's  successor,  the 
Lord  Keeper  Williams,  in  whose  liffe,  by  Bishop  Hacket,  part 
1.  p.  107,  we  are  informed,  that  **  there  was  not  a  cause  of 
moment,  but,  as  soon  as  It  came  to  publication,  one  of  the 
parties  brought  letters  firom  this  might/  peer,  and  the  Lord 
Keeper's  patron. 

*  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes,  who  had  been  sppointed  to  tbst 
office,  December  31, 1616,  and  January  19, 1017-8,  was  made 
treasurer  of  the  household.  He  had  been  married  to  Mag* 
dalen,  one  of  the  daughters  and  coheirs  of  Sir  John  Wood, 
kniiht,  clerk  of  the  signet,  which  lady  died  at  Paris,  Da 
ceraberSI,  1014.  * 

The  proposal  fbr  a  second  msitiage  l>etween  him  and  the 
lord  keeper's  niece  does  not  appear  to  have  had  succenL 
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to  TOE  LORO  KBEPEJI.* 

Mt  HoiniVBABi.B  Load*  * 

I  have  aoquainted  his  majestjr  with  youi  letters, 
who  liked  all  you  prooeediogs  well,  saviiig  only 
the  pointy  for  which  you  hare  sinee  made  amends, 
in  obeying^  hi«  pleasure  toaching  the  proclama- 
tion. H'la  mtyesty  would  have  your  lordship  go 
thoroughly  ebcat  the  business  of  Ireland,  where* 
into  yon  are  so  well  entered,  especislly  a^  this 
time,  that  tho  chief  jiisticef  is  come  over,  who 
hadi  delivered  his  opinion  theinof  to  his  majesty, 
and  hath  underetood  what  his  majesty  conceived 
of  the  same;  wherewith  he  will  acquaint  your 
lordship,  and  with  his  own  observation  and  judg- 
ment of  the  businesses  of  that  country. 

1  give  your  lordship  hearty  thanks  for  your  care 
to  satisfy  my  Lady  of  Rutland's^:  desire ;  and  will 
be  as  careful,  when  I  come  to  York,  of  recom- 
mending your  suit  to  the  bishop.$    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  ever  at  command, 

G.  BircKureHAM. 

Ne  irmrk»  the  Sth  of  Apiili  1617 . 


TO  THE  LORD  KEBPRR-H  ^ 

Mt  HONOiTRABLK  Lord, 

I  spake  at  York  with  the  aTchbishop,T  touching 
the  house,  which  he  hath  wholly  put  into  your 
hands  to  do  with  it  what  your  lordship  shall  be 


I  have  heretofore,  since  we  were  in  this  journey, 
moved  his  majesty  for  a  despatch  of  my  Lord 
Brackley*s^*  business :  but,  because  his  majesty 
never  having  heard  of  any  precedent  in  the  like 
case,  was  of  opinion,  that  this  would  be  of  ill  con- 
sequence in  making  that  dignity  as  easy  as  the 
pulling  out  of  a  sword  to  make  a  man  a  knight, 
and  so  make  it  of  little  esteem,  he  was  desirous 
to  be  assured,  first,  that  it  was'  no  new  course, 
before  he  would  do  it  in  that  fashioii.    But  since 

*  Hari.  MSB.  vol.  7006. 

t  Bir  John  Denhanii  one  of  the  Lordi  Justice  of  Ireland 
In  1610.  He  was  made  one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer 
in  England,  May  S,  1617.  He  died,  January  6,  1638,  in  the 
eightieth  yeat  of  hia  age.  He  was  the  Urat  who  aet  up  cus- 
toms in  Ireland,  (not  but  there  were  laws  for  the  same  be- 
fore ;)  of  which  the  first  year's  revenue  amounted  but  to 
9061.;  but  before  his  death,  which  was  about  twenty-two 
years  after,  they  were  let  for  94,0001.  per  annum.— JlMilaM*« 
Reduction  of  Irtland  to  tho  Crown  of  England,  p.  200.  Edit. 
London,  1675. 

t  Frances,  Countess  of  Rutland,  first  wife  of  Francis,  Earl 
of  Rutland,  and  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  Henry  Knevet,  of 
Charleton,  in  WilUhire,  knight.  She  had  by  the  earl  an  only 
daughter  and  heir,  Catharine,  first  married  to  George  Marquis, 
and  afterwards  Buke  of  Buckingham ;  and  setondly  to  Ran- 
dolph MaedoBsld,  Earl,  and  afterwarda  Marquis,  of  Antrim, 
in  Ireland. 

$  Relating  to  York  House. 

II  Harl.  MSB.  toI.  7006.  ^  Dr.  .toble  Matthew. 
**  Who  desired  to  be  created  earl  in  an  unusual  manner, 

by  letters  patents,  without  the  delivering  of  the  patent  by  the 
king's  own  hand|Or  without  the  ordinary  solemnities  of  crea* 
tion.  He  was  accordingly  created  Earl  of  Bridgewatar,  May 
•7, 1617. 


he  can  reoeiTU  no,  assurance  ffom  yonr^  lordship 
of  any  precedent  in  thai  kind,  his  majesty  intend- 
eth  not  so  to  precipitate  the  business,  as  to 
expose  that  dignity  to  censure  and  contempt,  in 
omitting  the  solemnities  required,  and  usually 
belpnging  unto  it. 

His  majesty,  though  he  were  a  while  troubled 
with  a  little  pain  in  his  back,  which  hindered  his 
hunting,  is  now,  God  be  thanked,  very  wdl,  and 
as  merry 4IS  evisr  he  was;  and  we  have  all  held 
out  well. 

I  showed  his  majesty  your  letter,  who  taketh 
yery  well  your  care  and  desire  to  hear  of  his 
health.    So  I  commit  you  to  God,  and  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  assured  friend 
to  do  you  service, 

G.  BUCZINGHAM. 
Aukland,  the  18th  of  April,  1617. 

Since  the  writing  of  this  letter  I  have  had  some 
farther  speech  with  his  majesty,  touching  my 
Lord  Brackley ;  and  find,  that  if,  in  your  lord- 
ship's information  in  the  course,  yon  write  any 
thing  that  may  tend  to  the  furthering  of  the  de- 
spatch of  it  in  that  kind,  he  desireth  it  may  l>e 
done. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.* 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

I  send  your  lordship  tlie  warrant  for  the  queen,f 
signed  by  his  majesty,  to  whom  I  have  likewise 
delivered  your  lordsliip's  letter.  And,  touchii^g 
the  matter  of  the  pirates,  his  majesty  cannot  yet 
resolve;  hut  within  a  day  or  two  your  lordship 
shall  see  a  despatch,  which  he.purposeth  to  send 
to  the  lord^  of  his  council  in  general,  what  his 
opinion  and  pleasure  is  in  that  point. 

I  would  not  omit  this  opportunity  to  let  your 
lordship  know,  that  his  lUajesty,  God  be  thanked, 
is  in  very  good  health,  and  so  well  pleased  with 
his  journey,  that  I  never  saw  htm  better  nor 
merrier.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  erer  at  command, 

G.  Buckingham. 

From  Newcastle,  the  23d  of  AprU^  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.  / 

MV  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  understand  that  Sir  Lewis  Tresham  hath  a 
suit  depending  in  the  Chancery  before  your  lord- 
ship ;  and,  therefore,  qut  of  my  love  and  respect 
toward  him,  I  have  thought  fit  to  recommend  him 
unto  your  favour  so  far  only  as  may  stand  with 
justice  and  equity,  which  is  all  he  desireth, 
having  to  encounter  a  strong  party.   And,  becanae 

•  Hart.  M88.  vol.  7006. 

f  Relating  to  her  house.    See  the  lord  keeper's  letter  vf 
April  7, 1617,  printed  in  his  works.  ^^ 
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h»  is  shortly  to  go  into  Spain  about  somo  other 
business  of  his  own,  I  farther  desire  jonr  lordship 
to  giye  him  what  expedition  you  can,  that  he  may 
-eceiye  no  prejudice  by  his  jonmey. 

Your  lordship's  erer  at  eommand, 

6.  BfrOKUVCMIAM. 

Bndoned-liBy  8, 161& 


to  ths  lord  keepbr.* 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

I  ha^e,  by  repotts,  heard  that  which  doth  much 
grieve  and  tsouble  me,  that  your  lordship  hath, 
through  a  pain  in  one  of  your  legs,  been  forced  to 
keep  your  chamber.  And,  being  desirous  to  un- 
derstand the  l^e  estate  of  your  health,  which 
reports  do  not  always  "bring,  I  entreat  your  lord- 
ship  to  favour  me  with  a  word  or  two  from  your- 
self, whichf  I  hope,  will  bring  me  the  comfort  I 
desire,. who  cannot  but  be  tery  sensible  of  what- 
soever happeneth  to  your  lordship,  as  being 
Your  lordsliip's  most  affectionate 
to  do  you  service, 

G.  BucxnvoHAM. 

Fron  Edinburgh,  the  8d  of  Jane,  1817. 

His  majesty,  God  be  thanked,  is  very  well,  and 
safely  returned  from  his  hunting  journey. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 


i 


Mr  vxRT  GOOD  Lord, 

This  day  I  have  made  even  with  the  business 
of  the  kingdom  for  common  justice;  not  one 
cause  unheard ;  the  lawyers  drawn  dry  of  all  the 
motions  they  were  to  make;  not  one  petition 
unanswered.  And  this^  I  think,  could  not  be 
said  in  our  age  before.  This  I  speak,  not  out  of 
ostentation,  but  out  of  gladness,  when  I  have 
.  done  my  duty.  I  know  men  think  I  cannot  continue 
if  I  should  thus  oppress  myself  with  business :  but 
that  account  is  made.  The  duties  of  life  are  more 
than  life ;  and  if  I  die  now,  I  shall  die  before  the 
world  be  weary  of  me,  which,  in  our  times,  is 
somewhat  rare.  And  all  this  while  I  have  been 
a  little  unperfect  in  my  foot.  But  I  have  taken 
pains  more  like  the  beast  with  four  legs  than  like 
a  man  with  scarce  two  legs.  But  if  it  be  a  gout, 
which .  I  do  neither  acknowledge,  nor  much  dis- 
claim, it  is  a  good-natured  gout;  for  I  have  no 
rage  of  it,  and  it  goeth  away  quickly.  I  have 
hope  it  is  but  an  accident  of  changing  from  a  field 
airf  to  a  Thames  air  iX  or  rather,  I  think,  it  is  the 
distance  of  the  king  and  your  lordship  from  me, 
that  doth  congeal  my  humours  and  spirits. 

•Hart.  MBS.  TOL  TOM. 

t  dny*f  Inn. 

t  Dorset  Hoaae,  orlgiadly  belonging  to  the  Biebopf  of 
Bftlisbury,  afterwards  tlie  bouse  of  Star  Rkhard  Backville, 
and  tben  of  bia  son,  Sir  Tbomas,  Earl  of  Poitet,  and  lord 
treaforer. 


When  I  had  written  this  letter,  I  received  yw 
lordship's  letter  of  the  third  of  this  present,  wh» 
In  your  lordship  showeth  your  eolicitoae  etie  of 
my  health,  which  did  -wonderfully  comfort  ea 
And  it  is  true,  that  at  this  present  I  am  veiy  vdl, 
and  my  supposed  gout  quite  Taniehed* 

1  humbly  pray  yon  to  commeiid  my  soriee, 
infinite  in  desire,  howsoever  limited  in  ability,  tt 
his  majesty,  to  hear  of  whose  health  and  good 
disposition  is  to  me  the  greatest  beatitade  whieb 
I  can  receive  in  this  world.  And  I  hnmbly  1» 
seech  his  majesty  to  pardon  me*  thmt  I  do  notaov 
send  him  my  account  of  council  business,  tsi 
other  his  royal  commands,  till  within  these  km 
days ;  because  the  flood  of  business  of  justice  did 
hitherto  wholly  possess  me;  which,  I  knoir, 
worketh  this  effect,  as  it  contenteth  his  snbjeeli, 
and  knitteth  their  hearts  more  and  more  to  fas 
majesty,  though,  I  must  confess,  my  mind  im  upas 
other  matters,  as  his  majesty  shall  know,  by  tlii 
graee  of  God,  at  his  return.  God  ever  bless  and 
prosper  you. 

Your  lordship^  true  and  most 

devoted  friend  and  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
WbttebaU,  tbb  Sibof  Juna,  1617. 


T- 

TO  THV  LORD  KEEPBR.  ' 

Mt  horovrablk  Lord, 

Your  lordship  will  understand,  by  Sir  Thomif 
Lake'b  letter,  his  majesty's  directions  touching 
the  surveyor's  deputy  of  the  Coart  of  Wsrdi* 
And  though  I  assure  myself  of  yonr  lordship's 
ears  of  the  business,  which  his  majesty  roakelh 
his  own :  yet,  my  respect  to  Sir  Robert  Nauntoo* 
maketh  me  add  my  recommendation  theroof  to 
your  lordship,  whom  I  desire  to  give  all  the  fof 
theranee  and  assistance  you  can  to  the  businese, 
that  no  prejudice  or  imputation  may  light  upos 
Sir  Robert  Naunton,  tiurough  his  zealous  affeetioa 
to  attend  his  majesty  in  this  journey. 

I  will  not  omit  to  let  you  know,  that  his  majesty 
is  very  well,  and  receiveth  much  contentment  m 
his  journey.    And  with  this  conclusion  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  affectionate 
to  do  you  service, 

G.  BUCKINSBAM. 
Edtabugb,  tlie  lltb  of  Jane,  1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  VI8COUNT  FENTON.f 

Mr  VKRT  GOOD  Lord, 

I  thank  your  lordship  for  your  courteous  letter; 
and,  if  I  were  asked  the  question,  I  would  slwaTt 

•  Barreyor  of  the  Conrt  of  Warda. 

t  Sir  Tbonaa  Erakine,  who,  for  bia  aeirlee  to  the  ktof}  <> 
the  attempt  of  the  Earl  of  Gowry,  waa,  upon  bia  m^Jeitj^ 
aoeeaaion  to  the  throne  of  England,  made  captain  of  bia  g'UsA 
In  the  room  of  Sir  Walter  Ral^.  .  He  waa  afterwarii 
craated.EarlofKeUj. 
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'    choose  rather  to  hare  a  letter  of  no  hews ;  for 
*    news  imports  alteiration ;  bat  letters  of  kindness 
'    and  respect  bring  that  which,  though  it  be  no 
'    news  amongst  friends,  is  ihore  welcome. 
^        I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  hear,  that  this  journey 

of  his  majesty,  which  I  nerer  esteemed  more  than 
f  a  lonff  progress,  save  ^at  it  had  reason  of  dtate 
I  joined  with  pleasure,  doth  sort  to  be  so  joyful  and 
t    so  comfortable. 

>  For  your  Parliament,  God  speed  it  well :  and 
I  for  ours,  you  know  the  sea  wonld  be  calm,  if  it 
!  were  not  for  ^e  windr:  and  1  hope  the  king, 
I  whensoerer  that  shall  be,  will  find  those  winds 
i  reasonably  well  laid.  Now  that  the  sun  is  got 
I    up  a  little  higher,  God  ordains  all  things  to  the 

happiness  of  nis  majesty  and  his  monarchy. 
My  health,  I  thank  God,  is  good ;  and  I  hope 

this  supposed  gout  was  but  an  incomer.    1  ever 

rest 

Your  lordship's  affectionate 

and  assured  fnend, 

Fb.  Ba.con. 

WhltelMl],  June  18, 1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER,  WRITTEN  FROM  BOOT- 
LAND,  JUNE  98,  1018.« 

I  WILL  begin  to  speak  of  the  business  of  this 
day ;  opu8  hujua  diet  in  die  stsOf  which  is  of  the 
Parliament.    It  began  on  the  7th  of  this  month, 
and  ended  this  day,  being  the  28th  of  June.    His 
majes^,  as  I  perceived  by  relation,  rode  thither 
in  great  state  the  first  day.    These  eyes  are  wit* 
ncsses  that  he  rode  in  an  honourable  fashion,  as  I 
hsTe  seen  him  in  England,  this  day.     All  the 
lords  rode  in  English  robes ;  not  an  English  lord 
on  horseback,  though  all  the  Parliament  House  at 
his  majesty's  elbow,  but  my  Lord  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  waited  upon  the  king's  stirrup  in  his 
collar,  but  not  in  his  robes.    His  majesty,  the  first 
day,  by  way  of  preparation  to  the  subject  of  the 
Parliament,  made  a  declaratory  speech,  wherein 
he  expressed  himself  what  he  would  not  dp,  but 
what  he  would  do.    The  relation  is  too  prolix  for 
a  sheet  of  paper ;  and  I  am  promised  a  copy  of  it, 
which  I  will  bring  myself  unto  your  lordship  with 
all  the  speed  I  may.    But  1  may  not  be  so  resenred 
as  not  to  tell  your  lordship,  that  in  that  speech 
his  majesty  was    pleased  to  do  England  and 
Englishmen  much  honour  and  ^grace ;  and  that  he 
studied,  nothing  so  much,  sleeping  and  waking, 
as  to  reduce  the  barbarity  (I  have  warrant  to  use 
the  king's  own  word)  of  this  country  unto  the 
sweet  ciTility  of  ours ;  adding,  farther,  that  if  the 
Scottish  nation  would  be  as  docible  to  learn  the 
goodness  of  England,  as  they  are  teachable  to 
limp  after  their  ill,  he  might  with  facility  prevail 
in  his  desire :  for  they  had  learned  of  the  English 
to  drink  healths,  to  wear  coaches  and  gay  clothes, 

*  From  a  copy  in  tht  ptper<oflk6. 

Vol.  m.— 14 


to  take  tobacco,  an^  to  speak  neither  Scottish  nor 
English.  Many  such  diseases  of  the  times  his 
majesty  was  pleased  to  enumerate,  not  fit  for  my 
pen  to  remember,  and  graciously  to  recognise 
how  much  he  was  beholden  to  the  English  nation* 
for  their  love  and  conformity  to  his  desires.  The 
king  did  personally  and  infallibly  sit  amongst 
them  of  the  Parliament  every  day ;  so  that  there 
fell  not  a  word  amongst  them  but  his  majesty  was 
of  council  with  it. 

The  whole  assembly,  after  the  wonted  mannery 
was  abstracted  into  eight  bishops,  eight  lords, 
eight  gentlemen,  knigfhts  of  the  shires,  and  eight 
lay  burgesses  for  towns.  And  this  epitome  of> 
the  whole  Parliament  did  meet  every  day  in  one 
room  to  treat  and  debate  of  the  great  affairs  of  the 
kingdom.  There  was  exception  taken  against 
some  of  the  Lower  House,  which  were  returned 
by  the  country,  being  pointed  at  as.  men  averse  in 
their  appetites  and  humours  to  the  business  of  the 
Parliament,  who  were  deposed  of  their  attendance 
by  the  king's  powet,  and  othere,  better  affected, 
by  the  king's  election,  placed  in  their  room. 

The  greatest  and  weightiest  articles,  agitated 
in  this  Parliament,  were  specially  touching  the 
government  of  the  kirk  and  kirkmen,  and  for  the 
abolishing  of  hereditary  sheriffs  to  an  annual 
charge ;  and  to  enable  justices  of  the  peace  to 
have  as  well  the  real  execution  as  the  title  of  their 
places.  For  now  the  sheriff  doth  hold  jura  rega* 
lia  in  his  circuit,  without  check  or  controlment; 
and  the  justices  of  the  peace  do  want  the  staff  of 
their  authority.  For  the  church  and  common- 
wealth, his  majesty  doth  strive  to  shape  the  frame 
of  this  kingdom  to  the  method  and  degrees  of  the 
government  of  England^  as  by  reading  of  the 
several  acts  it  may  appear.  The  king's  desire 
and  travail  herein,  though  he  did  suffer  a  momen- 
tary opposition,  (for  his  countiymen  will  speak 
boldly  to  him,)  hath  in  part  been  profitable.  For, 
though  he  hath  not  fully  and  compleroentally 
prevailed  in  all  things,  yet,  he  hath  won  ground 
in  most  things,  and  hath  gained  acts  of  parliament 
to  authorize  particular  commissioners,  to  set  down 
orders  for  the  church  and  churchmen,  and  to  treat 
with  sheriffs  for  their  offices,  by  way  of  pecuniary 
composition.  But  all  these  prpc^ings  are  to 
have  an  inseparable  reference  to  hia  majesty.  If 
any  prove  unreasonably  aqd  undutifully  refractory, 
his  majesty  hath  declared  himself,  that  he  will  pro- 
ceed against  him  by  the  warrant  of  the  law,  and  by 
the  strength  of  his  royal  power. 

His  majesty's  speech  this  day  had  a  necessary 
connexion  with  his  former  discourse.  He  was 
pleased  to  declare  what  was  done  and  determined 
in  the  progress  of  this  Parliament ;  his  reasons 
for  it;  and  that  nothing  was  gotten  by  shoulder- 
ing or  wrestling,  but  by  debate,  judgment,  and 
reason,  without  any  interposition  of  his  royal 
power  in  any  tiling.  He  commanded  the  lords 
in  state  of  Judicature  to  give  life,  by>a  careful 


UM 
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eseeution  untd  the  law*  which  otherwise  w«t  bat 
nuniuum  cadaver  ei  Umaperiiura* 

Thus  mach  tpaching  the  legal  part  of  my  td- 
yerti^emeiit  onto  yoo.  I  will  give  joar  lordship 
an  account  in  two  linea  of  the  complement  of  the 
country,  time,  and  place* 

The  country  affords  more  profit  and  better  oon- 
tentment  than  I  cooid  ever  promise  myself  by  my 
readihg  of  it 

The  king  was  never  more  cheerful  in  body  and 
mind,  never  so  well  pleased :  «nd  so  are  the  Eng- 
lish of  all  conditions* 

The  entertainment  very  hononrable,  very  gene- 
ral, and  very  full :  every  day  feasts  and  invita- 
tions. I  know  not  who  paid  for  it.  They  strive, 
by  direction,  to  give  us  all  fair  contentment,  that 
we  may  know  that  the  country  is  not  so  contempt- 
ible, bat  that  it  is  worth  the  cherishing. 

The  lord  ptovost  of  this  town,  who  in  Eng^ 
lish  is  the  mayor,  did  feast  the  king  and  all  the 
lords  this  week;  and  another  day  all  the  gentle- 
men. And,  I  confe9s,  it  was  performed  with 
state,  with  abandance,  and  with  a  general  content. 

There  is  a  general  and  a  bold  expectation,  that 
Mr*  John  Marrsy  shall  be  created  a  baron  of  this 
country,  and  some  do  chat,  that  my  Lord  of 
Buckingham's  Mr.  Wray  shall  be  a  groom  of  the 
bed-Kshamber  in  his  place. 

There  hath  been  yet  no  creation  of  lords  since 
hie  majesty  did  touch  Scotland;  but  of  knights 
many,  yet  not  so  many  as  we  heard  in  England ; 
but  it  is  Chdbght  all  the  pensioners  will  be  knights 
to-morrow.  Neither  are  there  any  more  Englbh 
lords  sworn  of  the  privy  council  here,  save  my 
Lord  of  Buckingtiam. 

The  Earl  of  Southampton,  Montgomery,  and 
Hay,  are  already  gone  for  England. 

I  have  made  good  profit  of  my  journey  hither; 
for  I  have  gotten  a  transcript  of  the  speech  which 
your  lordship  did  deliver  at  your  first  and  happy 
sitting  in  Chancery,  which  I  could  not  gain  in 
England.  It  hath  been  showed  to  the  king,  and 
received  due  approbation.  The  God  of  heaven, 
all-wise  and  all-sufficient,  guard  and  assist  your 
lordship  in  all  your  actions :  fnr  I  can  read  here 
whatsoever  your  lordship  doth  act  there;  and 
your  courses  be  such  as  you  need  not,to  fear  to 
give  copies  of  them.  But  the  king's  ears  be 
wide  and  long,  and  he  seeth  with  many  eyes. 
All.  this  works  for  your  honour  and  comfort.  I 
pray  God  nothing  be  soiled,  heated,  or  eooled  in 
the  carriage.  Envy  sometimes  attends  virtaea, 
and  not  for  good ;  and  these  bore  certain  proprie- 
ties and  circumstances  inherent  to  your  lordship's 
mind ;  which  men  may  admire,  I  cannot  express. 
But  I  will  wade  no  farther  time  herein,  lest  I  should 
seem  eloquent  I  have  been  too  saocy  with  your 
lordship,  and  held  you  too  long  with  my  idleness. 
He  that  takes  time  from  your  lordship  robs  the 
publie.  God  give  your  body  healtii,  and  yonr 
soul  heaven* 


Vy  Lord  of  Pembrokst  my  Lrfvd  of  Araodili 
my  Lord  Zooch,  and  Mr*  Secieiaiy  Lake,  was 
new  swoni  of  the  council  here. 


m»m 


TO  raS  BAEL  or  BUOKINOHAM. 

Mr  VERT  0000  hovjh 

I  have  sent  enclosed  a  letter  to  his  majesty  con- 
cerning the  strangers ;  in  which  business  I  bad 
formerly  written  to  your  lord«hip  a  joint  letter 
with  n^.  Lord  of  Canterbury,  and  my  lord 
privy  seal,*  and  Mr.  Secretaiy  Winwood. 

J  am,  I  thank  God,  much  relieved  with  mj 
being  in  the  country  a^,  and  the  order  I  keep;  so 
that,  of  late  yeais,  I  have  not  found  my  health 
better. 

Your  lordship  writeth  seldomer  than  you  were 
wont ;  but  when  you  are  once,  grotten  into  Eng* 
land  yoa  will  be  more  at  leisure.  God  bless  and 
prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  and  devoted 

friend  and  servanty 

Fr.  Bacoit. 

Gorhamburj*  Jul  j  M,  1617. 


TO  THE  LOAD  KEEPEB.f  '**• 

Mr  HoirovRABLB  Loan, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  With  your  letta*, 
who,  in  this  business  of  Sir  John  Bennefs,^ 
hath  altogether  followed  your  lordship's  direction. 

His  majesty  hath  at  length  been  pleased  to 
despatch  Mr.  Lowder,$  according'  to  your  Idd- 
ship's  desire,  for  the  place  in  Ireland.  •  What  the 
cause  of  the  stay  was,  I  shall  impart  to  yoor 
lordship  when  I  see  yon,  being  now  too  long  to 
relate. 

His  majesty  hafli  not  yet  had  leisure  to  read  the 
little  book  you  sent  me  to  present  unto  him ;  hot, 
as  soon  as  I  see  the  fittest  opportunity,  I  will  ofler 
it  to  him  again. 

His  majesty,  God  be  thanked,  is  veiy  well; 
and  I  am  exceeding  glad  to  hear  of  your  health, 
that  you  are  of  so  good  temi  proof,  which  is  the 
best  of  it,  being  you  are  in  those  businesses  pot 
most  to  the  trial,  which  I  wish  may  long  continue 
in  that  strenjgth,  that  you  may  still  do  his  majesty 
and  your  eountry  that  good  service,  whereof  we 

•  Edwardi  Earl  of  Worceiter. 

f  Hail.  M88.  vol.  7006. 

t  or  Godstow,  in  Ozfordshin,  who  was  aent  to  Bnwwli  It 
the  archduke,  to  ezpoitulate  witb  him  concerning  a  lib^  ^ 
the  king,  Imputed  to  Erycius  Puteanus,  and  enthled,  A**" 
C«L$tmh9ni  Ceroma  JUgi*. 

^  Ha  lyid  beea  solicitor  to  the  qaeen,  but  fiAdiDg  her  diillkf 
to  hlip,  he  waa  willing  to  part  with  his  place  for  that  of  ob* 
of  the  baroni  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland;  fbr  whieh  ba 
waa  recommended  by  the  lord  keeper  to  the  Earl  of  BockiBl 
ham,  in  a  latter  datad  at  Whlt^haU,  Btof  »,  iei7. 
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he^r  no  genetal  sppiobation  that  it  much  rejoiceth 
mey  who  lecit 

Your  lordship's,  erer  at  command, 

G.  BUCKINOBAM. 

FftHcland,  th«  Mh       ' 
of  Jidy,  1817. 


TO  THB  LORD  KBBPBE. 

Mt  Lord  : — ^I  hsTo  received  your  lordship's  let- 
ter by  yoor  man ;  but  haringr  so  lately  imparted 
my  mind  to  you  in  my  former  letters,  I  refer  your 
lordship  to  thoee  letters  withoat  maldng  a  need- 
less repetition,  and  rest 

Your  lordship's  at  command, 

G.  BUCKUIOHAM. 

Asbton,  the  ^th  of  Auf .  1617. 

BndorMd. 

7h  mff  ktmourabk  hrdy  Sir  FrantU  Btutm^ 
KfUghi^  Lard  Euper  cf  ike  Cheat  Seal  of 
Ungkmd, 


TO  THB  BARL  OF  BVOKINGHAM. 
Mr  TSBT  0000  LOBD, 

I  have  reformed  the  ordinance  according  to  his 
majesty's  corrections,  which  were  very  material. 
And  for  the  first  of  pkraeia  non  placet^  I  under- 
stand his  maj^ty,  nay,  ferther,*!  understand  my- 
self, the  better  for  it.  I  send  your  lordship  there- 
fore six  privy  seals ;  for  every  court  will  look  to 
have  their  several  wanant*  I  send  also,  two  bills 
for  letters  patents,  to  the  tw6  reporters:  and  for 
the  persons,  I  send  also  four  names,  with  my 
commendations  of  those  two,  for  which  I  will 
answer  upon  my  knowledge*  The  names  must 
be  filled  in  the  blanks ;  and  so  they  are  to  be 
returned. 

For  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  your 
lordship's  letter  found  me  in  the  care  of  it. 
Therefore,  according  to  hts  majesty's  command- 
ment, by  you  signified,  I  h^Te  sent  a  letter  for  his 
majesty's  vignature.  And  the  directions  them- 
selves are  also  to  be  signed.  These  are  not  to  be 
returned  to  me,  lest  the  secret  come  out;  but  to 
be  sent  to  my  Lord  of  Wallingford,  as  the  packets 
use  to  be  sent. 

I  do  much  rejoice,  to  hear  of  his  majesty's 
health  and  good  disposition.  For  me,  though  I 
am  incessaivtly  in  business,  yet  the  reintegra^ 
tion  of  your  love,  maketh  me  find  all  things 
easy. 

God  preserve  and  prosper  you* 

Your  lordship's  true  friend, 

and  devoted  servant, 
Fb.  Bacov* 

Tork  HoQM. 
October  18, 1817. 


TO  THB  LORD  EBBFBB. 

Mt  honovrablk  Lord, 

His  majesty  hath  spent  some  time, with  Sir 
Lionel  Crabfield,  about  his  own  business, 
wherewith  he  acquainted  his  majesty.  He  hath 
had  some  conference  with  your  lordship,  upon 
whose  report  to  his  majesty  of  your  zeal  and 
care  of  his  service,  which  his  majesty  accepteth 
very  well  at  your  hands,  he  hath  commanded  Sir 
L.  Cranfield  to  attend  your  lordship,  to  signify 
his  farther  pleasure  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
service;  unto  whose  relation  I  reCsr  you.  His 
majesty's  farther  pleasure  is,  you  acquaint  no 
creature  living  with  it,  he  having  resolved  to  rely 
upon  your  care  and  trust  only. 

Thus,  wishing  you  all  happiness,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  ijpdthful  friend 

and  servant, 
.      G.  BuoxuroHuc. 

October  M,  1817. 


^< 


BIB  FRANCIS  ENCa.BFYU>*  TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 
RiOBT  HOROVRABLS, 

Give  me  leave,  I  beseech  your  lordship,  for 
wan**  of  other  means,  by  this  paper  to  let  yovr 
lordship  understand,  that  notwithstanding  I  rest 
in  no  contempt,  nor  have  to  my  knowledge  broken 
any  order  inade  by  your  lordship,  concerning 
the  trust,  either  for  ihe  payment  of  money, .  or 
assignment  of  land ;  yet,  by  reason  of  my  close 
imprisonment,  and  the  unusual  carriage  of  this 
cause  against  me,  I  can  get  no  counsel  whorwill,. 
in  open  court,  deliver  my  case  unto  your  lordship. 
I  must,  therefore,  humhfy  leave  unto  your  lord- 
ship's wisdom,  how  far  your  lordship  will,  upon 
my  adversary's  fraudulent  bill,  exhibited,  by  the 
wife  without  her  husban4's  privity,  extend  the 
most  powerful  arm  of  your  authority  against  .me, 
who  desire  nothing  but  the  honest  performance 
of  a  trust,  which  1  know  not  how  to  leave  if  I 
would.  So,  nothing  doubting  but  your  lordship 
will  do  what  appertaineth  to  justice,  and  the  emi- 

*  Thifl'fentleaMiii  was  very  nnfortunate  In  hla  bebavionr, 
wHh  regard  to  tbote  who  had  the  great  eeal ;  for  in  Hilary 
Term,  of  the  year  1085-4,  he  wae  flried  three  thousand 
poande  by  the  Star  Chamberi  fbr  caathig  an  Imputation  of 
bribery  on  the  Lprd  Keeper  Wlllianii,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
MS.  letter  of  Mr.  Chafliberlain,  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, 
dated  at  London,  liS}-4.  Sir  Frmncia  had  been  oommltted  ta 
the  Fleet  for  a  contempt  of  a  d^ree  in  Chancery ;  opon 
which  he  was  charged,  by  Sir  John  Bennet,  whh  having 
•aid  before  snlBclent  witnees,  **tlMt  he  could  prove  ihie  holy 
bishop  judge  had  been  bribed  by  some  that  fhred  well  in  their 
causes."  A  fe«r  days  after  the  sentence  in  th^  Star  Cham- 
ber, the  lord  keeper  sent  for  Sir  Francis,  and  told  him  he 
would  nAito  his  fool  aspersions,  and  ptote  upon  him  Ihat  be 
fconied  the  pelf  of  the  world,  or  to  exact,  or  make  hi^Wt  of 
any  man  i  and  that,  Ibr  bla  own  part,  be  IbrgaTe  him  OTary 
penny  of  his  fine,  and  would  eimve  tbe  aame  marey  towanii ' 
him  llrom  the  king .--Slsfaop  Backat'a  Life  of  ArelMdM^ 
WiUiamf,PartL,p.8I^U. 
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nent  place  of  equity  your  lordship  holdeth,  I 
most,  since  I  cannot  understand  from  your  lord- 
ship the  cao9e  of  my  late  close  restraint,  .rest, 
during  your  lordship's  pleasure, 

Your  lordship's  close  prisoner  in  the  Fleet* 

Fr.  Enoleftld. 

Oct.  98»  leur. 


TO  THB  LORD  XBEPBB* 
Mt  HOirOURlBLB  IjORD, 

I  have  thought  good  to  renew  my  motion  to 
your  lordship,  in  the  behalf  of  my  Lord  of  Hun- 
tingdon, my  Lord  Stanhope,  and  Sir  Tbomaa 
Gerard;  for  that  I  am  more  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  their  desires;  they  only  seeking 
the  true  adrancement  of  the  charitable  uses,  unto 
which  the  land,  given  by  their  grandfather,  was 
intended :  which,  as  I  am  informed,  was  meant 
by  way  of  a  corporation,  and  by  this  means,  that 
it  might  be  settled  upon  the  schoolmaster,  usher, 
and  poor,  and  the  coheirs  to  be  yisitors.  The 
tenants  might  be  conscionably  dealt  withal.;  and 
80  it  will  be  out  of  the  power  of  any  feoffees  to 
abuse  the  trust;  which,  it  hath  been  lately 
proYed,  have  been  hitherto  the  hindrance  of  this 
grood  work.  These  coheirs  desire  only  the  ho- 
nour of  their  ancestor's  gift,  and- wish  the  money, 
misemployed  and  ordered  to  be  paid  into  court  by 
Sir  John  Harper,  may  rather  be  bestowed  by 
your  lordship's  discretion  for  the  augmentation 
of'  the  fouiidation  of  their  ancestors,  than  by  the 
eensure  of  any  other.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

TbeoMdf,  November  IS. 

-    Eedoraed,— 1617. 


TQ  THE  LORD  KBEPER.f 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

Though  I  had  resolved  to  give  your  lordship  no 
more  trouble  in  matters  of  controversy  depending 
before  you,  with  what  importance  soever  my  let- 
ters had  been,  yet  the  respect  I  bear  unto  this 
gentleman  hath  so  far  forced  my  resolution,  as  to 
recommend  unto  your  lordship  the  suit,  which,  I 
ain  informed  by  him,  is  to.  receive  a  hearing  before 
you  on  Monday  next,  between  Barneby  Leigh  and 
Sir  Edward  Dyer,  plaintiffs,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Thynne,^  defendant ;  wherein  I  desire  your  lord- 
ship's favour  on  the  plaintiffs  so  far  only  as  the 
justice  of^ their  cause  shall ii^uire.  And  so  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  feithful  servant, 

G.  BUCKINOHAK. 

Newmarket,  the  19cb  of  NOTember. 

Endoned,  1017. 

*  Hart.  M88.  voL  7006.  f  Ibid. 

t  EMeet  eon  of  Sir  John  Thynne,  kniebt,  wbo  died,  NoTem- 
ber  SI,  1004.  This  Sir  Tbomae't  younger  eon  by  hla  fliet 
wlfo,  Mary,  danghter  of  Oeorge,  Lord  Audley,  wae  Ibtber  of 
Tboaoaa  Tbynne,  Keq.;  aieaMlaated  by  tbe  Ibilowen  of 
Oouu  Oonigeiiiarlc,  Febniary  Ifl,  lOBM; 


TO  THE  LORD  KSBPHt.* 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

The  certificate  being  returned  apoo  the 
mission  touching  Sir  Richard  Haughton's  alun 
mines,  I  have  thought  fit  to  desire  your  lordship^ 
furtherance  in  the  business,  which  his  ntajes:^ 
(as  your  lordship  will  see  by  his  letter)  muui 
afibcteth  as  a  bargain  for  his  advantage,  and  for 
the  present  relief  of  Sir  Richard  Haoghtoa. 
What  favour  your  lordship  shall  do  him  thevna 
I  will  not  fail  to  acknowledge,  and  will  ever 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BuCKUieHAM. 
Endorsed, 
tUceivedi  November  16, 1617. 


TO  THB  LORD  KBEPER.f 

Mt  honqurarlb  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  loid- 
ship's  letter,  who  liketh  well  of  the  judges'  opi- 
nion you  sent  unto  him,  and  hath  pricked  tfao 
sheriff  of  Buckinghamshire  in  the  roll  yon  sent, 
which  I  returned  signed  unto  your  lordship. 

His  majesty  takes  very  well  the  pains  yoa  have 
taken  in  sending  to  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield ;  and 
desireth  you  to  send  to  him  again,  and  to  quicken 
him  in  the  business. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BuCKINOHAlf. 

His  majesty  liketh  well  the  course  taken  aboot 
his  household,  wherewith  he  would  have  your 
lordship,  and  the  rest  of  his  council^  to  go  forward. 

Newmarket,  tbe  17Ui  NoTember,  1017. 

Endoraed, 
JIfy  Lord  of  Buckingham  tkowing  hia  majetty  $  a^ 
probation  of  the  co^^rM$  held  touMngihehomduiL 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAJf 4 

Mt  vkrt  good  Loro, 

The  last  letter  of  my  lord's,  whereof  the  conelv- 
sion,  indeed,  is  a  little  blunt,  as  the  king  calledi 
it,  was  concluded  in  my  absence,  which  hath  been 
but  once  since  I  came  to  this  town ;  and  brought 
me  by  the  clerk  of  the  council,  as  I  sat  in 
Chancery.  Whereupon  1  retired  to  a  little  closet 
I  have  there,  and  signed  it,  not  thinking  fit  to 
sever. 

For  my  opinion,  I  despatched  it  the  morrow 
following.     And  till  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield}  be 

*  Herl.  MSB.  vol.  7000.  f  Ibid. 

X  In  aiiflwer  to  bit  lordebtp*e  letter  Arom  Newmarini,  fto 
▼enber  19^  1017,  printed  in  Lord  Bacon's  Worke. 

\  He  wae  origUiaily  a  mercbant  in  tbe  city  of  London,  In- 
troduced to  tbe  king*!  knowledge  by  tbe  Earl  of  NorUiUiq»- 
ton,  and  into  tale  eervice  by  tbe  Ead  of  Buckingbam,  M^ 
tbe  great  projector  for  reforming  tbe  king's  bousebold,  ad> 
▼ancing  tbe  castomsi  and  otber  services ;  for  wbicb  be  wu 
made  lord  treasorer,  Baron  Cnnfleld,  and  Earl  of  Middleset; 
but  being  accused  by  tbe  Hooie  of  Oommons  for  mIsdenMSi* 
ore  in  bfs  oAce,  be  bad  a  severe  ietence  paas^  nponiiiB 
bytbelordflalOM. 
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able  to  Qx^CQte  bis  pvt  in  the  mb^sonupission,  it 
will,  in  my  opinion,  not  be  so  fit  to  direct  it  He 
orept  to  me  yesternight,  bat  he  is  not  well.  I 
did  his  majesty's  message  to  him  touching  the 
tobacco ;  and  he  said  he  would  give  his  majesty 
very  real  and  solid  satisfaction  touching  the 
tame. 

This  is  all  for  the  present  I  sl^all  trouble  your 
lordship  withal,  resting  ever 

Your  lordship^s  true  friend  and  devoted  servant, 

Fr«  Bacon. 

November  9(H1017i 


TO  TEIE  LORD  KEEPER.* 
%C7  BONOUIUBLB  LORD, 

His  majesty  liketh  very  well  of  the  draught 
your  lordship  sent  of  the  letter  for  the  sub-com- 
niission,  and  hath  signed  it  as  it  was,  without 
any  alteration,  and  sent  it  to  the  lords.  Which 
10  all  I  have  to  write- at  this  time,  but  that  I  ever 
rest  your  lordship's  faithful  friisnd  and  servant, 

G.  BUOXINOHAM. 

Newmarket,  tbe  td  of  Decivnber,  1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.f 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

His  majesty  hath  been  pleased  to  refer  a  peti- 
tion of  one  Sir  Thomas  Blackstones  to  your  lord- 
ship, who  being  brother-in-law  to  a  gentleman 
whom  I  much  respect.  Sir  Henry  Constable,  I 
have,  at  his  request,  yielded  to  recommend  his 
business  so  far  to  your  lordship's  favour,  as  you 
shall  find  his  case  to  deserve  compassion,  and  may 
stand  with  the  rules  Of  equity.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUGKINOHAM. 
Newmarket,  the  4th  of  December. 

Endorsed,  1617. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM 


.      1 


< 


Mr  VERT  GOOD  Lord, 

Your  lordship  may  marvel,  that  together  with 
the  letter  from  the  board,  which  you  see  passed 
80  well,  there  came  no  particular  letter  from  my- 
self; wherein,  though  it  be  true,  that  now  this 
very  evening  I  have  made  even  with  the  causes 
of  Chancery,  and  comparing  with  the  causes 
heard  by  my  lord,:!:  that  dead  is,  of  Michaelmas 
term  was  twelvemonth,  I  find  them  to  be  double 
so  many  and  one  more ;  besides  that  the  causes 
tiiat  I  despatch  do  seldom  tutn  upon  me  again,  as 
his  uiiny  times  did;  yet, nevertheless,  I  do  as- 


•  HerLMSS.  vol  7006. 
t  tSianceUor  EUeemera. 


tlUd. 


sun  your  lordship,  that  should  have  been  no 
excuse  to  me,  who  shall  ever  assign  both  to  tlu» 
causes  of  the  subject,  yea,  and  to  my  health,  but 
the  leavings  of  tknes  after  his  majesty's  business 
done.  But  the  truth  is,  I  could  not  speak  with 
Sir  Lionel  Cranfield>  with  whom  of  necessity  I 
was  to  confer  about  the  names,  till  this  after- 
neon. 

First,  therefore,  I  send  the  names  by  his  ad- 
vice, and  with  mine  own  good  allovrance  of  those, 
which  we  wish  his  majesty  should  select ;.  where- 
in I  have  had  respect  somewhat  to  form,  more 
to  the  avoiding  of  opposition,  but  most  to  the 
service. 

Two  most  important  effects  his  majesty's  letter 
hath  wrought  already :  the  one,  that  we  perceive 
his  majesty  will  go  through  stitch,  which  goeth 
to  the  root  of  our  disease.  The  other,  that  it 
awaketh  the  particular  officers,  and  will  make 
their  own  Endeavours  and  propositions  less  per- 
functory, and  more  solid  and  true  for  the  future. 
Somewhat  is  to  be  done  presently,  and  somewhat 
by  seasonable  degrees.  For  the  present  my  ad- 
vice is,  his  m^esty  would  be  pleaded  fo  write 
back  to  the  table,  that  he  doth  well  approve  that 
we  did  not  put  back  or  retard  the  good  ways  we 
were  in  of  ourselves;  and  that  we  understood  bis 
majesty's  right:  that  his  late  direction  wa»  to 
give  help,  and  not  hindrance  to  the  former  coursee ; 
and  that  he  doth  expect  the  propositions  we  have 
in  hand,  when  they  are  finished :  and  that  for  the 
sub-commissions,  he  hath  sent  us  the  names  be 
hath^  chosen  out  of  those  by  us  sent  and  pro- 
pounded; and  that  he  leaveth*  the  particular 
directions  from  time  to  time,  in  the  use  of  the  sub- 
commissioners,  wholly  to  the  table. 

This  I  conceive  to  be  the  fairest  way ;  first  to  seal 
the  sub-commission  without  opening  the  nature 
of  their  employments,  and  witiiont  seeming  that 
they  should  have  any  immediate  dependence  upon 
his  majesty,  but  merely  upon  the  table. 

As  for  ihat  which  is  to  be  kept  in  breast,  and  to 
come  forth  by  parts,  the  degrees  are  these : 

First,  to  employ  the  sub-commissioners  in  the 
reconsidering  of  those  branches,  which  the  several 
ofilcers  shall  propound. 

Next,  in  taking  consideration  of  other  branches 
of  retrenchment,  besides  those  which  shall  be 
propounded. 

The  third,  to  take  into  consideration  the  great 
and  huge  arrears  and  debts  in  every  office ; 
whether  there  be  cause  to  abate  them  upon  deceit 
or  abuse ;  and  at  least  how  to  settie  them  best, 
both  for  the  king's  honour,  and  avoiding  of 
clamour,  and  for  the  taking*  away,  as  much  as 
may  be,  that  same  ill  influence  and  effect,  where- 
by the  arrear  past  destroys  the  good  husbandry 
and  reformation  to  come. ' 

The  fourtii  b  to  proceed  from  the  consideration 
of  the  retrenchments  and  arreara  to  the  improve- 
ments.' 

K 
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All  theM  fo«T,  at  Itest  thft  last  time,  I  wish  not 
to  be  stirred  in  till  hh  majesty^e  eomingr. 
God  eTer  preeervie  and  proepet  yon. 
Your  lordship's  true  firiend 

and  deroted  serranty 
Fa.  Bacon. 

Your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  hare  a  littie 
cait9  of  the  bestowing  of  this  letter. 
York  House,  mil  Oth  of  DMeoiber,  1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPRR. 

Mr  LoRDy — ^I  hare  receiyed  so  many  letters  late- 
ly from  your  lordship,  that  I  cannot  answer  them 
severally :  but  the  ground  of  them  all  being  only 
this,  that  yoor  lordship  feareth  I  am  so  incensed 
against  yon  that  I  will  hearken  to  eyery  informa- 
tion that  is  made  unto  me ;  this  one  letter  may 
well  make  answer  unto  them  all.  As  hismajes^ 
is  not  apt  to  give,  ear  to  any  idle  report  against 
men  of  your  place ;  so  for  myself,  I  will  answer 
that  it  is  far  from  my  disposition  to  take  any  ad- 
rantage  in  that  kind.  And  for  your  lordship's  un- 
kind dealing  with  me  in  this  matter  of  my  brother's, 
time  will  try  all.  His  majesty  hath  given  me 
commandment  to  make  this  answer  in  his  name 
to  your  letter  to  him,  that  he  needeth  not  to  make 
any  other  answer  to  you,  than  that  which  in  that 
letter  ydu  make  to  yourself,  that  you  know  his 
majesty  to  be  so  judicious,  that  whatsoever  he 
heareth,  he  will  keep  one  ear  open  to  you ;  which 
being  indeed  his  own  princely  disposition,  you 
may  be  assured  of  his  gracious  favour  in  that  kind. 

1  will  not  trouble  your  lordship  with  any  longer 
diseourse  at  this  time,  being  to  meet  you  so  shortly, 
where  will  be  better  irial  of  all  that  hath  passed, 
than  can  be  made  by  letters.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  at  command, 

6.  BvcxuroffAM. 

Wamrkk,  Sept.  9, 1617. 


~ —  y 

THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM  TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER, 
SIR  FRANCIS  BACON.* 

Mv  LoRD«-~I  have  made  his  majesty  acquainted 
with  your  note  concerning  that'  wicked  fellow's 
speeches,  whidi  his  majesty  contemneth)  as  is 
usual  to  his  grealspirit  in  these  cases.  But  notwith- 
standing his  majesty  is  pleased  that  it  shall  be 
exaetiy  tried  whether  this  foul-mouthed  fellow  Was 
taken  either  witbdrunkenness  or  madness,  when  he 
spake  it.  And  as  for  year  lordship's  advice  for 
setting  up  again  the  commissioners  for  suits,  his 
majesty  saith,  tiiere  will  be  time  enough  for  think- 
ing upon  that,  at  his  coming  to  Hampton  Court. 

But  his  majesty's  direction,  in  answer  of  your 
letter,  hath  given  me  occasion  to  join  hereunto  a 

*  Tbie  seeint  to  be  tbe  letter  to  wlitch  the  lord  keeper  re- 
turned an  anewer,  fleptember  89, 1017,  printed  in  hie  worki. 


dlKovery  upon  the  disoooiM  yon  bad  with  m 
this  day.*  For  I  do  freely  eonfees,  thalTov 
offer  of  submission  unto  aw,  and  in  wiitiag,  if  a 
I  would  have  it,  battered  so  the  iinkiBdnees  thai 
had  conceived  in  my  heart  for  your  behavioar  W 
wards  me  in  my  absence,  as,  oot  of  the  spaikt  d 
my  old  affection  towards,  you,  I  went  to  soui 
his  majesty's  intention  towards  joc,  specially  ii 
any  public  meeting ;  where  I  found,  on  tbe  <m 
part,  his  mijesty  so  little  satisfied  with  yoar  ha 
answer  unto  him,  which  he  counted  (for  I  prolea 
I  use  his  own  terms)  confused  and  childish,  aid 
his  rigorous  resolution  on  tbe  other  part  so  fixed, 
that  he  would  put  sdme .  public  exemplary  maik 
upon  you ;  as  I  protest  the  sight  of  his  deep  con- 
ceived indignation  quenched  my  passion,  making 
me  upon  the  jnstant  change  from  the  person  oft 
party  into  a  peacemaker;  so  as  I  was  foreed 
upon  my  knees  to .  beg  of  his  majesty,  that  h» 
would  put  no  public  act  of  disgrace  upon  yoo. 
And  as  I  dare  say,  no  other  person  would  bare 
been  patiently  heard  in  this  suit  by  his  majetif 
but  myself;  so  did  I  (though  not  without  difi- 
culty)  obtain  thus  much,  that  he  would  not  bo  hi 
disable  you  from  the  merit  of  yotlr  fotare  serriee, 
as  to  put  any  particular  mark  of  disgrace  upon 
your  person.  Only  thus  far  his  majesty  proteit* 
eth,  that  upon  the  conscience  of  his  office  he  can- 
not omit  (though  laying  aside  all  passion)  to  give 
a  kindly  reprimand  at  his  first  sitting  in  councflt 
to  so  many  of  his  counsellors,  as  were  then  here 
behind,  and  were  actors  in  this  business,  for  theiT 
ill  behaviour  in  it.  Some  of  the  particular  enoit 
committed  in  this  business  he  will  name,  bst 
without  accusing  any  particular  persons  by  nsfliet 

Thus  your  lordship  seeth  tiie  fruits  of  my 
natnial  inclination.  I  protest,  all  this  time  past 
it  was  no  «nall  grief  unto  me  to  hear  the  mouth  of 
so  many  upon  this  occasion  open  to  load  yon  with 
innumerable  malicious  and  detracting  speeches, 
as  if  no  music  were  more  pleasing  to  my  ear,  tfaaa 
to  rail  of  you  :  which  made  me  rather  regret  tbe 
ill-nature  of  mankind,  that,  like  dogs,  love  to  set 
upon  them  that  they  see  snatched  at. 

And  to  conclude,  my  lord,  you  have  hereby  a 
fair  occasion  so  to  make  good  hereafter  yooi 
reputation,  by  your  sincere  service  to  his  majesty, 
as  also  by  your  firm  and  constant  kindness  to 
your  friends,  as  I  may  (your  lordship's  old  friend) 
participate  of  the  comfort  and  honour  that  will 
thereby  come  to  you.    Thua  I  rest  at  last 

Your  lordship*s  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.B. 

The  force  of  your  old  kindness  hath  made  me 
set  down  this  in  writing  unto  you,  which  som^ 
that  have  deserved  ill  of  me  in  this  action,  wonld 
be  glad  to  obtain  by  word  of  mouth,  though  they 

*  At  Windsor,  acGOrdiHK  to  Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  wbo  v>7 
perhaps  be  believed  in  such  a  circnmitance  at  Ihh  See  CMft 
tmd  CkartUer  of  Bug  Jamtt  /.,  p.  Iflt> 
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Ill 


f»6  far  enough  from  U  for  aught  I  yet  see.  Bat  I 
beseech  yoar  lordship  to  leserre  this  eeeretly  to 
yoarself  only,  till  oar  meeting  at  Hampton  Court, 
lest  his  majesty  shoold  be  highly  offended  for  a 
cause  that  I  know. 

Bndoned, 

«fl  kiier  cf  reeoneiUatum  from  Lord  BuMnf^uaanj 

f^kr  Ms  majeily^i  return  from  Scotland^ 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.* 

Mt  honourilBlc  Loan, 

Lest  Mr.  Secreftaryf  should  be  come  away  be- 
fore the  delirery  of  this  packet,  I  ha^e  thought  fit 
to  direct  it  to  your  loidship,  with^  this  letter  to 
yoar  lordship  about  the  Court  of  Wards,  and 
another  to  the  lords  from  his  jnajesty.  Which  is 
all  I  have  now  to  write,  but  thai  I  erer  rest 

Your  lordship^js  faithful  friend  and  senrant, 

G.  BUCXUCGRAM. 
Newmarket,  the  7th  of  December,  1617. 


TO  THE  IX>RD  KEEPER4 
Mt   BOKOURABLt  LoRD, 

I  hare  acquainted  his  majesty  with  yoar  lord- 
ship's letter,  who  hath  followed  your  directions 
therein,  and  written  to  the  lords  accordingly; 
which  is  all  I  have  now  to  write  to  your  lordship, 
but  that  I  shall  erer  rest 

Your  lordebip*s  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

6.  Buckingham. 

Newnmrket,  the  fth  of  December,  1617.     - 

Endoned, 
My  Lord  of  Buckingham  toyour  hrdihipj  thawing 
the  kingU  liking  of  your  opinion  and  choiu  of 
nameifor  milhcommisnon* 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  yert  GOOD  Loan, 

Your  lordship's  letters  patents$  are  ready.  I 
would  be  glad  to  be  one  of  the  witnesses  at  the 
deliTery ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  king  and  your  lord- 
ship will  give  me  leave,  I  will  bring  it  to-monrow 
at  any  hour  shall  be  appointed. 

Your  lordship's  ever, 

Fra.  Bacon. 

New  Year**  eve,  1617. 

I  was  bold  to  send  your  lordship,  for  your  new 

•  H»rl.  MRS.  vol.  7006. 

t  Sir  Thomae  Lake ;  bb  coHeague,  SeereCary  Wiowood, 
died  October  97, 1617 ;  aifd  Sir  Robert  Naunton  lacceeded  to 
the  poet  of  aecrcury,  Janoary  8, 1617-6,  from  that  of  Surveyor 
of  the  Court  of  Wards. 

t  Harl.  MSB.  toI.  7006. 

\  For  the  title  of  Marqiili  of  Dttcklngham  toblnuMf  and  the 
BMle  heln  of  his  body. 


year's  gift^  a  plaia  cap  of  essay,  hi  token  that  it 
your  lordship  in  any  thing  shall  make  me  your 
sayman,  I  will  be  hurt  before  your' lordship  shall 
be  hurt  I  prseent  therefore  to  you  my  best  aer- 
vice,  which  ahatl  be  my  all-ye^^  gift. 


TO  THE  earl  of  R1JCKINGHAM. 

My  ybryoood  Lord, 

Sir  George  Chaworth  and  I  am  agreed,  so  that- 
now  I  shall  retain  the  grace  of  my  place,  and  yet 
he  rewarded.  The  king  hath  no  ill  bargain ;  for, 
he  hath  four  times  as  much  as  he  was  offered  by 
Sir  George,  of  increase ;  and  yet  I  take  upon  me 
to  content  my  servants,  and  to  content  him.  Never- 
theless, I  shall  think  myself  pleasured  by  his 
majesty,  and  do  acknowledge,  that  your  lordship 
hath  dealt  very  honourably  and  nobly  with  me. 

I  send  enclosed  a  letter,  whereby  your  lordship 

signifieth  his  majesty's  pleasure  to  me;  and  I 

shall  make  the  warrant  to  Mr.  Attorney.    I  desire 

it  may  be  carried  in  privateness.    I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
Thb  NewTear'aeva,  I6I7. 


TO  SIR  JAMES  FULLBRTON.* 

I  PREdVME  to  send  his  highness  this  pair  of 
small  candlesticks,  that  his  light,  and  the  light 
of  his  posterity  upon  the  church  Rnd  common- 
wealth, may  never  fail.  I  pray  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  present  it  to  his  highness,  with  my  best 
and  humblest  service. 

Your  most  affectionate 

and  assured  friend. 
Fa.  Bacon,  C.  S. 


.     TO  THE  LORD  OHANOELLOR.f 

r 

Mv  HONOURARLH  LOBD, 

His  niajesty  having  given  order  to  Mr.  Soli* 
citor^  to  acquaint  your  lordship  with  a  business 
touching  alefaouBes,$  that,  upon   consideration 

*  Be  had  been  fttrreyor  of  the  landa  to  Prince  Cbarlea, 
when  Duke  of  York ;  and  waa  groom  of  the  itole  to  him 
when  king.    He  died  in  January,  163(hl. 

t  Harl.  MS8.  vol.  7006. 

X  Sir  Thonaa  CoTeiitry. 

(  The  lord  chancellori  lo  hie  letter  to  the  Marqula  of  Buck- 
ingham, dated  January  SS,  161^,  printed  in  hii  works,  hai  the 
following  paaiage:  **For  the  suit  of  the  alehouseei  which 
concemeth  your  brother,  Mr.  Chriatopber  Villlera,  and  Mr. 
Patrick  Maule,  I  have  conferred  wiOi  my  lord  chief  Juatlce 
and  Mr.  Bollcttor  tbereupon^  and  there  !•  a  scruple  In  it,  that 
it  ahould  be  one  of  the  grievancea  put  down  in  Pttrllament: 
which,  if  It  be,  I  may  no^  in  my  duty  and  love  to  you.  adviaa 
yott  to  deal  in  it;  if  a  be  net,!  wlU  mould  in  the  beat  manaer, 
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All  theM  four,  at  Itest  thft  last  time,  I  wish  not 
to  be  Btiired  in  till  hh  maiesty^s  coming. 
God  erer  presenre  and  procpot  yon.- 
Your  lordship'a  tnie  firiend 

and  doToted  senrant. 
Fa.  Bacok. 

Yoar  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  have  a  little 
care  of  the  bestowing  of  this  letter. 
York  House,  tbli  0th  of  Deeesbar,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPRR. 

Mr  LoRDy — I  have  received  ao  many  letters  late- 
ly from  yoar  lordship,  that  I  cannot  answer  them 
severally :  but  the  ground  of  them  all  being  only 
this,  that  yonr  lordship  feaieth  I  am  so  incensed 
against  you  that  I  will  hearken  to  every  informa- 
tion that  is  made  unto  me ;  this  one  letter  may 
well  make  answer  unto  them  all.  As  his  majesty 
is  not  apt  to  give,  ear  to  any  idle  report  against 
men  of  your  place ;  so  for  myself,  I  will  answer 
that  it  is  far  from  my  disposition  to  take  any  ad- 
vantage in  that  kind.  And  for  your  lordship's  un- 
kind dealing  with  me  in  this  matter  of  my  brother's, 
time  will  try  all*  His  majesty  hath  given  me 
commandment  to  make  this  answer  in  his  name 
to  your  letter  to  him,  that  he  needeth  not  to  make 
any  other  answer  to  you,  than  that  which  in  that 
letter  yCu  make  to  yourself,  that  you  know  his 
majesty  to  be  so  judicious,  that  whatsoever  he 
heareth,  he  will  keep  one  ear  open  to  you ;  which 
being  indeed  his  own  princely  disposition,  you 
may  be  assured  of  his  gracious  favour  in  that  kind. 

I  will  not  trouble  yonr  lordship  with  any  longer 
d  iseourae  at  this  time,  being  to  meet  you  so  shortly, 
where  will  be  better  irial  of  all  that  hath  passed, 
than  can  be  made  by  Istters.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  at  command, 

6.  BVCXINOBAM. 

Wamrkk,  Sept.  ft,  1617. 


/ 

THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM  TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER, 
SIR  FRANCIS  BACON.* 

M?  LoRDr— 1 1^&^<^  made  his  majesty  acquainted 
with  your  note  concerning  that  wicked  fellow's 
speeches,  which  his  majesty  contemneth)  as  is 
nsual  to  his  greatspirit  in  thesecases.  But  notwith- 
standing his  majesty  is  pleased  that  it  shall  be 
exactly  tried  whether  this  foul-mouthed  fellow  Was 
taken  either  with  drunkenness  or  madness,  when  he 
spake  it.  And  as  for  your  lordship's  advice  for 
setting  up  again  the  commissioners  for  suits,  his 
majesty  satth,  there  will  be  time  enough  for  think- 
ing upon  that,  at  his  coming  to  Hampton  Court. 

But  his  majesty's  direction,  in  answer  of  your 
letter,  hath  given  me  occasion  to  join  hereunto  a 

*  Tbta  aeemi  to  be  the  letter  to  wlikh  tlie  lord  keeper  re- 
ttimed  en  anewer,  September  89, 1017,  printed  In  hie  worki. 


discovery  upon  the  diseonne  yon  had  with  m 
this  day.*  For  I  do  freely  eonfess,  that  yov 
offer  of  submission  unto  aie,  and  in  wiiting,  if  m 
I  would  have  it,  battered  so  the  ankindness  that  I 
had  conceived  in  my  heart  for  yoar  behaviour  la* 
wards  me  in  my  absence,  as,  out  of  the  sparks  cf 
my  old  affection  towards  yon,  I  went  to  sousd 
his  majesty's  intention  towards  yon,  specially  ia 
any  public  meeting ;  where  I  found,  on  the  oas 
part,  his  mijesty  so  tittle  satisfied  with  your  hie 
answer  unto  him,  which  he  counted  (for  I  protest 
I  nee  his  own  terms)  confused  and  childish,  aad 
his  rigorous  resolution  on  the  other  part  so  fixed, 
that  he  would  put  sdme  public  exemplary  mark 
upon  you ;  as  I  protest  the  sight  of  his  deep  con- 
ceived indignation  quenched  my  passion,  making 
me  upon  the  instant  change  from  the  person  of  a 
party  into  a  peacemaker;  so  as  I  waa  forced 
upon  my  knees  to. beg  of  his  majesty,  that  hs 
would  put  no  public  act  of  disgrace  upon  yon. 
And  as  I  dare  say,  no  other  person  would  have 
been  patiently  heard  in  this  suit  by  his  majesty 
but  myself;  so  did  I  (though  not  without  difli* 
culty)  obtain  thus  much,  that  he  would  not  so  6r 
disable  you  from  the  merit  of  yoUr  fotnrs  sernee, 
as  to  put  any  particular  mark  of  disgrace  upon 
your  person.  Only  thus  far  his  majesty  protest* 
eth,  that  upon  the  conscience  of  his  office  he  can- 
not omit  (though  laying  aside  all  passion)  to  givs 
a  kindly  reprimand  at  his  first  sitting  in  councD, 
to  so  many  of  his  counsellors,  as  were  then  here 
behind,  and  were  actors  in  this  business,  for  their 
ill  behaviour  in  it.  Some  of  the  particular  errors 
committed  in  this  business  he  will  name,  but 
without  accusing  any  particular  persons  by  name. 

Thus  your  lordship  seeth  the  fruits  of  my 
natural  inclination.  I  protest,  all  this  time  past 
it  was  no  small  grief  unto  me  to  hear  the  mouth  of 
so  many  upon  this  occasion  open  to  load  you  with 
innume^ble  malicious  and  detracting  speeches, 
as  if  no  music  were  more  pleasing  to  my  ear,  than 
to  rail  of  you  :  which  made  me  rather  regret  the 
ill-nature  of  mankind,  that,  like  dogs,  love  to  set 
upon  them  that  they  see  snatched  at. 

And  to  conclude,  my  lord,  you  have  hereby  a 
fair  occasion  so  to  make  good  hereafter  your 
reputation,  by  your  sincere  service  to  his  majesty, 
as  also  by  your  firm  and  constant  kindness  to 
your  friends,  as  I  may  (your  lordship's  old  friend) 
participate  of  the  comfort  and  honour  that  will 
thereby  come  to  you.    Thua  I  rest  at  last 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

6.  B. 

The  force  of  your  old  kindness  hath  made  me 
set  down  this  in  writing  unto  you,  which  some, 
that  have  deserved  ill  of  me  in  this  action,  would 
be  glad  to  obtain  by  word  of  mouth,  though  tiiey 

*  At  Windtor.'acGordiiilr  to  Sir  Anthony  Weldon.  whontf 
perhaps  be  believed  in  auch  a  eireamstanee  at  tbta  Bee  Cewt 
md^CkantUr  tfMbtg  Jamtt  /.,  p.  Itt. 


LETTKR^  FROM  BIRCH. 


Ill 


ht  far  enougli  from  U  for  augbt  I  yet  see*  Bot  I 
beseech  your  lordship  to  leserre  this  seevetly  to 
yoatself  only,  till  oar  meeting  at  Hampton  Court, 
lest  his  majesty  should  be  Ugbly  oflfended  for  a 
cause  that  I  know. 

Bndoned, 

Ji  ktier  cf  rtconuUaUon  from  Lord  Buckingham^ 

afkr  Mi  majaly^i  reiumfrom  Seoiland, 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.* 

My  HONoviiABLi:  Loan, 

Lest  Mr.  Secretaryf  should  be  come  away  be- 
fore the  delirery  of  this  packet,  I  ha^e  thought  fit 
to  direct  it  to  your  lordship,  with''  this  letter  to 
your  lordship  about  the  Court  of  Wards,  afid 
another  to  the  lords  from  lus,majesty.  Which  is 
all  I  have  now  to  write,  hot  that  I  eyer  rest 

Your  lordship^B  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

6.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  tbe  TUi  of  December,  1617. 


Ta  THE  LORD  KSEPSR4 

Mt  HoitomiABLt  Lord, 

I  hare  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  lord- 
ship^s  letter,  who  hatii  followed  your  directions 
therein,  and  written  to  the  lords  accordingly; 
which  is  all  I  have  now  to  write  to  your  lordship, 
but  that  I  shall  oyer  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  serrant, 

6.  Buckingham. 

Newmrket,  tlw  Mi  of  December,  1617.     ^ 

Endoned, 
My  Lord  of  Buckingham  to^our  hrdthipj  showing 
the  king*i  liking  of  your  opinion  and  choice  of 
noma  for  mdhcommittion. 


year's  ^ft,  a  plain  cap  of  essay,  in  token  that  if 
your  lordship  in  any  thing  shall  make  me  your 
sayman,  I  will  be  hurt  b^ore  youflordship  shall 
be  hurt  I  present  therefore  to  you  my  best  ser- 
yice,  which  shell  be  my  all-ye^'ii  gift 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mr  TBaT.GOOD  Lord, 

Sir  George  Chaworth  and  I  am  agreed,  so  that 
now  I  shall  retain  the  grace  of  my  place,  and  yet 
he  rewarded.  The  king  hath.no  ill  bargain ;  for, 
he  hath  four  times  as  much  as  he  was  offered  by 
Sir  George,  of  increase ;  and  yet  I  take  upon  me 
to  content  my  serrants,  and  to  content  him.  Neyer^ 
theless,  I  shall  think  myself  pleasured  by  his 
majesty,  and  do  acknowledge,  that  your  lordship 
hath  dealt  Very  honourably  and  nobly  with  me. 

I  send  enclosed  a  letter,  whereby  your  lordship 

signifieth  his  majesty's  pleasure  to  me;  and  I 

shall  make  the  warrant  to  Mr.  Attorney.    I  desire 

it  may  be  carried  in  privateness.    I  eyer  rest 

Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  deroted  servant, 

Fb.  Bacon. 
Thb  NewTeu'i  eYs,  1017. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUGKINGHAX. 

Mt  tebt  good  Lord, 

Your  lordship's  letters  patent9$  are  ready.  I 
would  be  glad  to  be  one  of  the  witnesses  at  the 
deliyery ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  king  and  your  lord- 
ship will  give  me  leave,  I  will  bring  it  to-morrow 
at  any  hour  shall  be  appointed. 

Your  lordship's  ever, 

Fra.  Bacon. 

New  Year's  eye,  1617. 

I  was  bold  to  send  your  lordship,  for  your  new 

•  Ebrl.  MSB.  vol.  7006. 

t  Sir  Thomas  Lake ;  his  colteagne,  fleeretary  Winwood, 
died  October  97, 1617 ;  arid  Bir  Robert  Naunton  succeeded  to 
tbe  post  of  secrcUry,  Janaary  8, 1617-6,  from  that  of  Surveyor 
of  the  Court  of  Wards. 

X  Harl.  MSB.  toI.  7006. 

)  For  the  tUle  of  Marquis  of  BacUngbam  tohlmftlf  andthe 
male  bein  of  his  body. 


TO  81R  JAMES  FULLE&TON.* 

I  PRX8UMR  to  send  his  highness  this  pair  of 
small  candlesticks,  that  his  light,  and  the  light 
of  his  posterity  upon  the  church  iind  common* 
wealth,  may  never  fail.  I  pray  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  present  it  to  his  highness,  with  my  best 
and  humblest  service. 

Your  most  affectionate 

and  assured  friend. 
Fa.  Bacon,  0.  S. 


.     TO  THE  LORD  CHANOELLOR.f 
Mv  HONOVRABLN  LORD, 

His  piajesty  having  given  order  to  Mr.  Soli* 
citort:  to  acquaint  your  lordship  with  a  business 
touching   a]efaouse8,$  that,  upon    consideration 

*  Be  bad  been  stirveyor  of  tbe  lands  to  Prince  Qiarlea, 
when  Duke  of  York ;  and  was  groom  of  the  stole  to  Uiii 
when  king.    He  died  in  January,  1630-1. 

t  Harl.  MBS.  vol.  7006. 

X  Bir  Thomas  CoTentry. 

)  Tbe  lord  chancellor,  in  his  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Buck- 
infba'm,  dated  January  25, 1617,  printed  ip  his  B'orks.has  ibe 
following  passage :  "For  the  suit  of  tbe  alehouses,  which 
concemeth  your  brother,  Mr.  Chrtotophcr  ViUiers,  and  Mt. 
Patrick  Maule,  I  have  conferred  with  iny  lord  chief  Justice 
and  Mr.  BoUcitor  thereupon*  and  there  Is  a  scruple  In  it,  that 
it  should  be  one  of  the  grievances  put  down  in  Parliament: 
which,  if  It  be,  I  may  not,  la  my  duty  and  love  toyou,  atf^lee 
you  to  deal  in  it;  if  it  be  net,  I  wiU  mould  in  the  best  1 
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LETTERS  FROM  BIRCH. 


All  theM  fovr,  at  l^ast  thft  last  time,  I  wish  not 
to  be  stirred  in  till  his  mijesty^s  eomingr. 
God  STsr  presents  and  prosper  yon. 
Your  lordship's  true,  friend 

and  deroted  serrant, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

Yoar  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  have  a  little 
care  of  the  bestowing  of  this  letter. 
York  Home*  liita  Oth  of  DawMbar,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 

-Mr  LoRDy — ^I  hare  received  so  many  letters  late- 
ly from  yottr  lordship,  that  I  cannot  answer  them 
severally :  but  £be  groand  of  them  all  being  only 
this,  that  your  lordship  feareth  I  am  so  incensed 
against  you  that  I  will  hearken  to  every  informa- 
tion that  is  made  unto  me ;  this  one  letter  may 
well  make  answer  unto  them  all.  As  his  majesty 
is  not  apt  to  give,  ear  to  any  idle  report  against 
men  of  your  place ;  so  for  myself,  I  will  answer 
that  it  is  far  from  my  disposition  to  take  any  ad* 
vantage  in  that  kind.  And  for  your  lordship's  un- 
kind dealing  with  me  in  this  matter  of  my  brother's, 
time  will  try  aU«  His  majesty  hath  given  me 
commandment  to  make  this  answer  in  his  name 
to  your  letter  to  hhn,  that  he  needeth  not  to  make 
any  other  answer  to  you^  than  that  which  in  that 
letter  yOu  make  to  yourself,  that  you  know  his 
majesty  to  be  so  judicious,  that  whatsoever  he 
heareth,  he  will  keep  one  ear  open  to  you ;  which 
being  indeed  his  own  princely  disposition,  you 
may  be  assured  of  his  gracious  favour  in  that  kind. 

I  will  not  trouble  your  lordship  with  any  longer 
discourse  at  this  time,  being  to  meet  you  so  shortly, 
where  will  be  better  Irial  of  all  that  hath  passed, 
than  can  be  made  by  letters.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  at  command, 

G.  BUCXINOHAM. 
Wamtek,  Sept.  9, 1017. 


/ 

THE  EARL  OF  BUCKIN QHAH  TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER, 
SIR  FRANCIS  BACX>N.* 

Mt  LoRDf-~I  have  made  his  majesty  acquainted 
with  your  note  concerning  that  wicked  fellow's 
speeches,  whidi  his  majesty  contemneth^  as  is 
usual  to  his  greatspirit  in  thesecases.  But  notwith- 
standing his  majesty  is  pleased  that  it  shall  be 
exactly  tried  whether  this  foul-mouthed  fellow  Was 
token  either  withdrunkenness  or  madness,  when  he 
spake  it.  And  as  for  yoar  lordship's  advice  for 
setting  up  again  the  commissioners  for  suits,  his 
majesty  satth,  there  will  be  time  enough  for  think- 
ing upon  that,  at  his  coming  to  Hampton  Court 

But  his  majesty's  direction,  in  answer  of  your 
letter,  hath  given  me  occasion  to  join  hereunto  a 

*  Tbli  aeems  to  be  the  letter  to  wblch  tbe  lord  keeper  re> 
turned  an  anawar,  September  S9, 1617,  printed  in  bia  worka. 


discovery  upon  the  disoomrse  yon  had  with  tarn 
this  day.*  For  I  do  freely  confess,  tliat  yrar 
offer  of  submission  onto  aw,  and  in  writing,  if  as 
I  would  have  it,  battered  so  the  nnkiadnesn  that  i 
had  conceived  in  my  heart  for  yoor  behaviour  ti^ 
wards  me  in  my  absence,  as,  out  of  the  spsrks  cif 
my  old  affection  towards,  yon^  I  wsnt  to  sooad 
his  majesty's  intention  towards  you,  specially  in 
any  public  meeting;  where  I  found,  on  the  one 
part,  his  mijesty  so  little  mtisfied  with  yoni  lale 
answer  nnto  him,  which  he  counted  (for  I  protest 
I  use  his  own  terms)  confused  and  childi^,  and 
his  rigorous  resolution  on  the  other  part  so  fized^ 
that  he  would  put  sdme. public  exemplary  mark 
upon  you ;  as  I  protest  the  sight  of  his  deep  con- 
ceived indignation  quenched  my  passion,  making 
me  upon  the  jnstent  change  from  the  person  of  a 
party  into  a  peacemaker;  so  as  I  was  forced 
upon  my  knees  to  >  beg  of  his  majesty,  that  ha 
would  put  no  public  act  of  disgrace  upon  yoo. 
And  as  I  dare  say,  no  other  person  would  have 
been  patiently  heard  in  this  suit  by  his  maiesty 
but  myself;  so  did  I  (though  not  without  diffi- 
culty) obtain  thus  much,  that  he  would  not  so  far 
disable  you  from  the  merit  of  yonr  fntare  sernee* 
as  to  put  any  particular  mark  of  disgrace  upon 
your  person.  Only  thus  far  his  majesty  protest* 
eth,  that  upon  the  conscience  of  his  office  he  can- 
not omit  (though  laying  aside  all  passion)  to  give 
a  kindly  reprimand  at  his  first  sitting  in  conncfl, 
to  so  many  of  his  counsellors,  as  were  then  here 
behind,  and  were  actors  in  this  business,  for  their 
ill  behaviour  in  it.  Some  of  the  particular  errors 
committed  In  this  business  he  will  name,  but 
without  accusing  any  particular  persons  by  name. 

Thus  your  lordship  seeth  the  froite  of  my 
natoial  inclination.  I  protest,  all  this  time  past 
it  was  no  small  grief  unto  me  to  hear  the  mouth  of 
so  many  upon  this  occasion  open  to  load  you  with 
innumerable  malicious  and  detracting  speeches, 
as  if  no  music  were  more  pleasing  to  my  ear,  than 
to  rail  of  you  :  which  made  me  rather  regret  the 
ill-nature  of  mankind,  that,  like  dogs,  love  to  set 
upon  them  that  they  see  snatohed  at. 

And  to  conclude,  my  lord,  you  have  hereby  a 
fair  occasion  so  to  make  good  hereafter  your 
reputetion,  by  your  sincere  service  to  his  majesty, 
as  also  by  your  firm  and  constant  kindness  to 
your  friends,  as  I  may  (your  lordship's  old  friend) 
participate  of  the  comfort  and  honour  that  wtil 
thereby  come  to  you.    Thus  1  rest  at  last 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  B. 

The  force  of  your  old  kindness  hath  made  ms 
set  down  this  in  writing  unto  you,  which  some, 
that  hsrve  deserved  ill  of  me  in  this  action,  would 
be  glad  to  obtain  by  word  of  mouth,  though  tiiey 

*  At  Wlndior.'acGordinir  to  Sir  Antbony  Weldon,  wbo  nav 
perbapa  be  believed  in  sucb  a  cirenmatanea  aa  tlih  Bae  Caint 
mid_^ChafUiUer  efKmg  Jmu»  /.,  p.  Iflt. 


L^ITER^  FROM  BIRCH. 


Ill 


hft  fair  enough  from  U  for  anght  I  yet  see.  But  I 
beseech  yoar  lordship  to  reserve  this  seeietly  to 
yoorself  only,  till  our  meeting  at  Hampton  Coart, 
lest  his  majesty  shoold  be  l^hly  offended  for  a 
cause  that  I  know. 

BDdoned, 

Ji  bUer  cf  reeoneiUaUon  from  Lord  Bvekinghamf 

after  Aa  majalyU  return  from  Scotland, 


TO  THB  LORD  KEEPER.* 

My  BovoinuLBue  Lord, 

Lest  Mr.  Secretary f  should  be  come  away  be- 
fore the  deliyery  of  this  packet,  I  have  thought  fit 
to  direct  it  to  your  lordship,  with''  this  letter  to 
your  lordship  about  the  Court  of  Wards,  and 
another  to  the  lords  from  his^jesty.  Which  is 
all  I  hare  now  to  write,  but  that  I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

6.  Buckingham. 

Newnarket,  tbe  7Ui  of  December,  1017. 


Ta  THE  LORD  KSEPEE4 
Mt   HONOURABLt  LORD^ 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  yoor  lord- 
ship^s  letter,  who  hath  followed  your  directions 
diereio,  and  written  to  the  lords  accordingly; 
which  is  all  I  have  now  to  write  to  your  lordrtip, 
but  that  I  shall  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

NewnArket,  tlie  Mi  of  Deeember,  1617.     - 

Eudoned, 
My  Lord  of  Buckingham  to  your  hrdthipj  ekowing 
the  king^e  Uktng  of  your  opinion  and  choice  of 
maneefor  etdhcommission. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  RUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  tebt  GOOD  Lord, 

Your  lordship^s  letters  patents$  are  ready.  I 
would  be  glad  to  be  one  of  the  witnesses  at  the 
delivery ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  king  and  your  lord- 
ship will  give  me  leave,  I  will  bring  it  to-morrow 
at  any  hour  shall  be  appointed. 

Your  lordship's  ever, 

Fba.  Bacon. 

New  Year**  eye,  1617. 

I  was  bold  to  send  your  lordship,  for  your  new 

*  Harl.  MBS.  vol.  7006. 

f  Sir  Thomas  Lake ;  hie  coHeagae,  Beeretary  WInwood, 
died  October  97, 1617 ;  aild  Sir  Robert  Naunton  raeceeded  to 
tbe  poat  of  secretary,  January  8, 1617-6|  from  tbatof  Surveyor 
of  tbe  Court  of  Wards. 

t  Harl.  MSB.  vol.  7006. 

)  For  the  tttle  of  Marquis  of  Bnckiogbam  tohimaMf  and  the 
male  heirs  of  his  body. 


year's  gift^  a  plain  cap  of  essay,  In  token  that  tf 
your  lordship  in  any  thing  shall  make  me  your 
sayman,  I  will  be  hurt  before  your  lordship  shall 
be  hurt  I  present  therefore  to  you  my  best  ser- 
vice, which  shall  be  my  all-y  ear'e  gift. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BtCEINGHAM. 

My  YKaT.GOOD  Loan, 

Sir  George  Chaworth  and  I  am  agreed,  so  that 
now  I  shall  retain  the  grace  of  my  place,  and  yet 
he  rewarded.  The  king  hath  no  ill  bargain ;  for, 
he  hath  four  times  as  much  as  he  was  offered  by 
Sir  George,  of  increase ;  and  yet  I  take  upon  me 
to  content  my  servants,  and  to  content  him.  Nerer- 
theless,  I  shall  think  myself  pleasured  by  his 
majesty,  and  do  acknowledge,  that  your  lordship 
hath  dealt  Very  honourably  and  nobly  with  me. 

I  send  enclosed  a  letter,  whereby  yoor  lordship 

signifieth  his  majesty's  pleasure  to  me;  and  I 

shall  make  the  warrant  to  |llr.  Attorney.    I  desire 

it  may  be  carried  in  privateness.    I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon* 
Thli  New  Yeu«s  avs,  1617. 


TO  BIR  JAilES  FULLERTON.* 

I  PRESUME  to  send  his  highness  this  pair  of 
small  candlesticks,  that  his  light,  and  the  light 
of  his  posterity  upon  the  church  imd  common- 
wealth, may  never  fail.  I  pray  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  present  it  to  his  highness,  with  my  best 
and  humblest  service. 

Your  most  affectionate 

and  assured  friend, 
Yn.  Bacon,  C.  S» 


.     TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.! 
MiE  HONOURABLI  LoRD, 

His  inajesty  having  given  order  to  Mr.  Soli* 
citor^  to  acquaint  your  lordship  with  a  business 
touching   alehouses,}  that,  upon    consideration 

*  He  had  been  surveyor  of  the  lauds  to  Prince  Charles, 
when  Duke  of  York ;  and  was  groom  of  the  stole  to  him 
when  king.    He  died  in  January,  163(hl.. 

t  Harl.  MSS.  vol.  7006. 

X  Sir  Thomas  Coventry. 

)  Tfie  k>rd  chaneellor,  in  his  letter  to  tbe  Marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham, dated  January  SS,  1617,  printed  ip  his  works,  has  tbe 
followiBg  passage :  **For  the  suit  of  tbe  alehouses,  whfch 
coneemeth  your  brother,  Mr.  Christopher  Villiers,  and  Mr. 
Patrick  Maule,  I  have  conferred  with  my  lord  chief  Justke 
nnd  Mr.  Solicitor  tlwreapon,  and  there  is  a  scruple  in  it,  that 
it  should  be  one  of  the  grievances  put  down  in  ParUament : 
which,  if  it  be,  I  may  no^  in  my  duty  and  love  to  you,  advla« 
you  to  deal  in  It ;  if  it  be  not,I  will  mould  in  the  bestouumer, 


lie 
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All  these  foar,  al  Itest  the  last  tfaiee,  I  wish  not 
tf\  be  stirred  in  till  htb  msjesty^s  coming. 
God  ever  preserve  and  prospe^yoa. 
Your  lordship's  tmefiieDd 

and  deroted  serrnnt. 
Fa.  Baoon. 

Your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  have  a  little 
czifi  of  the  bestowing  of  this  letter* 
York  HoOM,  Miii  OCh  of  DoceMter,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 

•Mr  LoRD« — I  hare  receiTed  no  many  letters  late- 
ly from  yottr  lordship,  that  I  cannot  answer  them 
severally :  but  the  ground  of  them  all  being  only 
this,  that  your  lordship  feareth  I  am  so  incensed 
against  you  that  I  will  hearken  to  every  informa- 
tion that  is  made  unto  me ;  this  one  letter  may 
well  make  answer  unto  them  all.  As  his  majes^ 
is  not  apt  to  give,  ear  to  any  idle  report  against 
men  of  your  place ;  so  for  myself,  I  will  answer 
that  it  is  far  from  my  disposition  to  take  any  ad- 
vantage in  that  kind.  And  for  your  lordship's  un- 
kind dealing  with  me  in  this  matter  of  my  brother's, 
time  will  try  all.  His  majesty  hath  given  me 
commandment  to  make  this  answer  in  his  name 
to  your  letter  to  him,  that  he  needeth  not  to  make 
any  other  answer  to  you,  than  that  which  in  that 
letter  yOu  make  to  yourself,  that  you  know  his 
majesty  to  be  so  judicious,  that  whatsoever  he 
heareth,  he  will  keep  one  ear  open  to  you ;  which 
being  indeed  his  owq  princely  disposition,  you 
may  be  assured  of  hie  gracious  favour  in  that  kind. 

I  will  not  trouble  your  lordship  with  any  longer 
discourse  at  this  time,  being  to  meet  you  so  shortly, 
where  will  be  better -trial  of  all  that  hath  passed, 
than  can  be  made  by  letters.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  at  command, 

G.  BUCXINOBAM* 

Wamiek,  Sept.  5, 1017. 


THE  EARI,  OF  BUCKINOHAM  TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER, 
SIR  FRANXnS  BACON.* 

Mt  LoBDf — ^I  have  made  his  majesty  acquainted 
with  your  note  concerning  that' wicked  fellow's 
speeches,  which  his  majesty  contemnethi  as  is 
usual  to  his  greatspirit  in  thesecases.  But  notwith- 
standing his  majesty  is  pleased  that  it  shall  be 
exactly  tried  whether  this  foul-mouthed  fellow  Was 
taken  either  with  drunkenness  or  madness,  when  he 
spake  it.  And  as  for  your  lordship's  advice  for 
setting  up  a^n  the  eommissioners  for  suits,  his 
majestf  saith,  there  will  be  time  enough  for  think- 
ing upon  that,  at  his  coming  to  Hampton  Court. 

But  his  majesty's  direction,  in  answer  of  your 
letter,  hath  given  me  occasion  to  join  hereunto  a 

*   ^  Tbls  teeint  to  be  tbe  letter  to  wbicb  tbe  lord  keeper  re- 
turned an  anewer,  September  9S,  1017,  printed  In  bii  works. 


discovery  upon  the  discourse  you  had  wlA  tts 
this  day.*  For  I  do  freely  confess,  tbat  your 
offer  of  submission  unto  sm,  and  in  wiittBg,  if  so 
I  would  hare  it,  battered  so  the  nnkindness  that  I 
had  conceived  in  my  heart  for  yonr  behaviour  iih 
wards  me  in  my  absencCt  as,  out  of  the  spaiks  of 
my  old  affection  towards,  you,  I  went  to  soand 
his  majesty's  intention  towards  yon,  specially  in 
any  public  meeting ;  where  I  found,  on  the  one 
part,  his  majesty  so  little  satisfied  with  your  late 
answer  unto  him,  which  he  counted  (for  I  protest 
I  use  his  own  terms)  confused  and  childisht  and 
his  rigorous  resolution  on  the  other  part  so  fixed, 
that  he  would  put  sOme, public  exemplary  mark 
upon  you ;  as  I  protest  the  sight  of  his  deep  con- 
ceited indignation  quenched  my  passion,  making 
me  upon  the  instant  change  from  the  person  of  a 
party  into  a  peacemaker;  so  as  I  was  forced 
upon  my  knees  to,  beg  of  his  majesty,  that  he 
would  put  no  public  act  of  disgrace  upon  yoa. 
And  as  I  dare  say,  no  other  person  would  faavs 
been  patiently  heard  in  this  suit  by  his  majesty 
but  myself;  so  did  I  (though  not  without  diffi- 
culty) obtain  thus  much,  that  he  would  not  so  hi 
disable  you  from  the  merit  of  your  future  senriee, 
as  to  put  any  particular  mark  of  disgrace  upon 
your  person.  Only  thus  far  his  majesty  protest* 
eth,  that  upon  the  conscience  of  his  office  he  can- 
not omit  (though  laying  aside  all  passion)  to  give 
a  kindly  reprimand  at  his  first  sitting  in  council, 
to  so  many  of  his  counsellors,  as  were  then  here 
behind,  and  were  actors  in  this  business,  for  their 
ill  behaviour  in  it.  Some  of  the  particular  eirors 
committed  in  this  business  he  will  name,  bat 
without  accusing  any  particular  persons  by  name* 

Thus  your  lordship  seeth  the  fruits  of  my 
natural  inclination.  I  protest,  all  this  time  past 
it  was  no  nnall  grief  unto  me  to  hear  the  moutli  of 
so  many  upon  this  occasion  open  to  load  you  with 
innumerable  malicious  and  detracting  speeches, 
as  if  no  music  were  more  pleasing  to  my  ear,  than 
to  rail  of  you  :  which  made  me  rather  regret  the 
ill-nature  of  mankiud,  that,  like  dogs,  love  to  set 
upon  them  that  they  see  snatched  at. 

And  to  conclude,  my  lord,  you  have  hereby  a 
fair  occasion  so  to  make  good  hereafter  your 
reputation,  by  your  sincere  service  to  his  majesty, 
as  also  by  your  firm  and  constant  kindness  to 
your  friends,  as  I  may  (your  lordship's  old  friend) 
participate  of  the  comfort  and  honour  that  will 
thereby  come  to  you.    Thus  I  rest  at  last 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.^  B« 

The  force  of  your  old  kindness  hath  made  ms 
set  down  this  in  writing  unto  you,  which  some, 
that  have  deserved  ill  of  me  in  this  action,  would 
be  glad  to  obtain  by  word  of  mouth,  though  they 


*  At  Wlndtor,  aecordltoK  to  Sir  Antbony  Weldon.  wbo  Btf 
perbape  be  believed  in  rach  a  circametance  aa  ibh'  See  Gevrt 
auiChanOer  of  King  Jamu  /.,  p.  llBt. 
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Ill 


be  hx  enougfi  from  il  for  aught  I  yet  see.  Bnt  I 
beseech  your  lordship  to  reserre  this  seeietly  to 
yoatself  only,  till  our  meeting  at  Hampton  Court, 
lest  his  majesty  should  be  Ughly  oflbnded  for  a 
cause  that  I  know. 

Bndoned,. 

Ji  kUer  ff  reeondUaUon  from  Lord  Buckinghamf 

after  kU  majeslyU  return  from  Scotland* 


year's  gift^  a  plain  cap  of  essay,  in  token  tiiat  i^ 
your  lordship  in  any  thing  shall  make  me  your 
sayman,  I  will  be  hurt  before  your  lordship  shali 
be  hurt  I  present  therefors  to  yoi^  my  best  ser- 
yioe,  which  shall  be  my  all-ye^*^  gift. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER.* 

My  hokoitrable  Lobd, 

Lest  Mr.  Secretaryf  should  be  come  away  be- 
fore the  delirery  of  this  packet,  I  haTe  thought  fit 
to  direct  it  to  your  lordship,  with^  this  letter  to 
your  lordship  about  the  Court  of  Wards,  aAd 
another  to  the  lords  from  his  jnajesty.  Which  is 
all  I  hare  now  to  write,  but  that  I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship^s  fidthful  friend  and  serrant, 

G.  BucxiNeHAM. 

Newmarkst,  the  7th  of  Deeember,  1617. 


Ta  THE  LORD  KSBFSR4 
M T   HOKOURABLC  LOKD^ 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  lord- 
ahip^s  letter,  who  hath  followed  your  directions 
herein,  and  written  to  the  lords  acoordiogly; 
which  is  all  I  hare  now  to  write  to  your  lordship, 
but  that  I  shall  ererrest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  seryant, 

G.  BnOKINGRAM. 

Newmarktt,  thfl  fth  of  Deeember,  iei7.     - 

Endoned, 
JUfy  Lord  cf  Buckingham  to  your  lordihijh  showing 
the  king*t  iiking  of  your  opinion  and  choice  of 
nametfor  mdhtommiwion. 


to  the  earl  of  buckinohax. 

Mt  tbbt  good  Lord, 

Your  lordship's  letters  patents}  are  ready.  I 
would  be  glad  to  be  one  of  the  witnesses  at  the 
delirery ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  king  and  your  lord- 
ship will  give  me  leave,  I  will  bring  it  to-morrow 
at  any  hour  shall  be  appointed. 

Your  lordship's  ever, 

Fra.  Bacon. 

If  ew  Tear'v  eve,  1617. 

I  was  bold  to  send  your  lordship,  for  your  new 

•  Harl.  MSS.  toI.  7006. 

f  Sir  Tbomu  Lake ;  hie  coneague,  Beeretary  Wlnwood, 
died  October  S7»  1617 1  arid  Sir  Robert  Naunton  racceeded  to 
the  poet  of  lecrcury,  January  8, 1617-^  from  tbatof  SurTeyor 
of  tbe  Court  of  Wards. 

I  Harl.  MBS.  vol.  7006. 

)  For  the  title  of  Marq^li  of  Bockiogham  tobim^lf  and  the 
male  helra  of  hla  body. 


TO  THE  EARL  OP  BtJCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vbbt.oood  Lord, 

Sir  George  Chaworth  and  I  am  agreed,  so  tfaat- 
now  I  shall  retain  the  grace  of  my  place,  and  yet 
he  rewarded.  The  king  hath  no  ill  bargain ;  for, 
he  hath  four  times  as  much  as  he  was  offered  by 
Sir  George,  of  increase ;  and  yet  I  take  upon  me 
to  content  my  servants,  and  to  content  him.  Never- 
theless, I  shall  think  myself  pleasured  by  his 
majesty,  and  do  acknowledge,  that  your  lordship 
hath  dealt  Very  honourably  and  nobly  with  me. 

I  send  enclosed  a  letter,  whereby  your  lordship 
signifieth  his  majesty's  pleasure  to  me;  and  I 
shall  make  tbe  warrant  to  }lix.  Attorney.    I  desire 
it  may  be  carried  in  privateness.    I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  trae  friend 
and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

TUf  NewTear'0  evt,  1617. 


TO  SIR  JAMES  FULLBRTON.* 

I  PRESUME  to  send  his  highness  this  pair  of 
small  candlesticks,  that  his  light,  and  the  light 
of  his  posterity  upon  the  charch  !and  common- 
wealth, may  never  fail.  I  pray  you  do  me  the 
favour  to  present  it  to  his  highness,  with  my  best 
and  humblest  service. 

Your  most  affectionate 

and  assured  friend. 
Fa.  Bacon,  C.  S. 


,     TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.^ 

M5C  honourable  Lord, 

His  mejosty  having  given  order  to  Mn  SoU^ 
citor):  to  acquaint  your  lordship  with  a  business 
touching  a]efaouses,$  that,  upon   consideration 

*  He  had  been  etirreyor  of  the  lande  to  Prince  Oiarlea, 
when  Duke  of  York ;  and  waa  groom  of  the  stole  to  him 
when  king.    He  died  In  January,  1630-1. 

t  Harl.  MBS.  vol.  7006. 

X  Sir  Thomas  Coventry. 

)  The  lord  chancellor,  in  hia  letter  to  tbe  Marquli  of  Buck- 
ittfham,  dated  January  SS,  1617,  printed  ip  hia  works,  has  the 
foUowing  PMsage :  <*For  the  suit  of  tbe  alebousesi  which 
concemeth  your  brother,  Mr.  Christopher  VillJets,  and  Mr. 
Patrick  Maule,!  have  conferred  with  my  lord  chief  Justice 
and  Mr.  Solicitor  thereupoih  and  there  is  a  scruple  in  it,  that 
it  should  be  one  of  the  grievances  put  down  in  Parliament: 
which,  if  it  be,  I  may  not,  in  my  duty  and  love  to  you,  advise 
yoa  to  deal  in  it;  tf  a  be  net,!  wUl  mould  in  the  beat  majuier, 
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thereof,  yoa  miglit  eertify  your  opuion  unto  his 
majestf ,  whether  it  be  fit  to  be  granted  or  not ;  I 
haye  thought  fit  to  desire  your  lordship  to  give  it 
what  favour  and  furtherance  you  may,  if  you  find 
it  reasonable,  and  not  prejudieisd  to  his  majesty's 
serrice,  because  it  concerneth  Mr.  Patrick  Manle, 
and  my  brother,  Christopher  Villiers,  whose  bene- 
fit I  have  reason  to  vrish  and  adyanoe  by  any  just 
courses.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BuOXIMOHAlf. 

Royfton,  the  11th     • 
of  Jab.  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

Mt  bonourablb  Lord, 

Sir  John  Cottonf  having  acquainted  me  with  a 
petition  he  intended  to  exhibit  to  his  majesty, 
that,  without  any  apparent  fault  committed  by 
him,  he  was  put  from  his  office  of  euftoi  rotulorum ; 
I  have  persuaded  him  to  forbear  the  presenting  of 
bis  petition  until  I  had  written  to  your  lord^ip, 
and  received  your  answer.  I  haye,  therefore, 
thought  fit  to  signify  unto  your  lordship,  that  he 
is  a  gentleman  of  whom  his  majesty  maketh  good 
esteem,  and  hath  ofWn  occasion  to  use  his  service ; 
and,  therefore,  besides  that  he  is  a  man  of  good 
years,  and  hath  served  long  In  the  place,  1  know 
his  majesty,  out  of  these  respects,  will  be  loath  he 
should  receive  any  disgrace.  I  desire,  therefore^ 
to  understand  from  your  lordship  .the  reasons  of 
his  remove,  that,  if  I  cannot  give  satisfaction  to 
the  gentleman  himself,  I  may  at  least  make  an- 
swer to  his  majesty  for  that  act  of  your  lordship's, 
which  is  alleged  to  be  yery  unusual,  unless  upon 
some  precedent  misdemeanor  of  the  party.  Thus, 
having  in  this  point  discharged  my  part  in  taking 
the  best  course  I  could,  that  no  complaint  should 
come  against  you  to  the  king,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend, 

G.  BUCKIAGHAM. 

ir««nnarket,  the  Ifith 
of  January,  1017. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINOHAM. 

Mr  VERT  ooOD  Lord, 

I  do  not  easily  fail  towards  gentlemen  of  quaKty, 
to  disgrace  them.  For,  I  take  myself  to  have  bome 
interest  in  the  good  wills  of  the  gentlemen  of 
England,  which  I  keep  and  cherish  for  his  ma- 
jesty's special  service.    And,  for  this  gentleman, 

and  help  it  forward."  A  patent  fer  Ikenstng  alebouiea 
being  afterwards  granted  to  Sir  Giles  Mompeseon  and  Sir 
Frances  MItchel,  and  greatly  ahused  by  them,  they  were 
punished  for  those  abuses  by  the  Parliament,  which  met 
January  SO,  1020-1. 

*  Harl.  M8S.  vol.  7008. 

t  Of  Landwade,  in  Cambridgeshirti  knight.  He  serred 
many  years  as  knight  of  the  shire  for  that  eottnty,and  died  in 
1030,  at  the  age  of  seTenty«e?en.  His  eldest  son,  Sir  Jobii 
Cotton,  was  created  a  baronet,  July  14, 1041. 


of  whom  yon  write.  Sir  John  Cotton,  I  kiMw  no 
cause  in  the  world  why  I  should  have  displaced 
him,  but  that  it  was  certified  unto  me,  that  it  was 
his  own  desire  toresign :  wherein,  if  I  was  abused, 
I  wUl  restore  him.  But  if  he  did  consent,  and, 
now  it  is  done,  changeth  his  mind,  then  I  would 
be  loath  to  disgrace  the  other,  that  is  come  in. 
Therefore,  I  pray  your  lordship,  that  I  may  know 
and  be  informed  from  himself,  what  passed  toach- 
ing  his  consent ;  and  I  vrill  do  him  reason. 

Thus,  with  my  thanks  to  your  lordship,  I  will 
ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  true  fnend 

and  most  devoted  servsjit, 

Fr.  Bacon,  Cane 

JaonaiyMilOn. 

Bndotied, 
7b  the  Marquu  cf  Buekinghamy  eonuming  £Sr 
John  Cotton^s  rengmng  the  plau  of  OuaUm  Jls- 
tuhrum  of  Catnbridgethire. 


TO  TUB  LOBD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  HONOURABLK  LoBD, 

Since  I  received  your  lordship^s  letter.  Sir 
Lionel  Cranfield  being  here,  hath  informed 
majesty  of  the  whole  proceeding  in  his  buni 
of  the  hoosehold ;  which  his  mi^ty  liketh 
well,  and  is  glad  it  is  approved  by  your  lordship, 
of  whose  eaie  and  pains  therein  he  receiveth  yvj 
good  satisiactiqq. 

In  tlie  business  touching  Sir  John  Cotton,  your 
lordship  dealeth  as  nobly  as  can  be  desired ;  and 
So,  if  it  should  come  in  question  before  his  ma- 
jesty, I  would  answer  in  your  behalf*  I  leaTa 
Sir  John  Cotton  to  inform  your  lordship  by  his 
letter  of  the  business,  and  ever  rest 

Your  lordsbip*s  faithful  servant, 

G.  BUCKIHGHAM. 

Newmarket,  the  t4lli  of  Janoary,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

Mt  ronoubable  Lord, 

I  have  been  entreated  by  a  gentlemsTn,  whom  I 
much  respect,  to  recommend  to  your  lordship's 
favour  Mr.  John  Huddy,  between  whom  and  Mr. 
Richard  Huddy  there  is,  as  I  am  informed,  a 
cause  to  be  heard  before  your  lordship  in  the 
Chancery  on  Saturday  next.  My  desire  unto 
your  lordship  is,  that  you  would  show  the  said 
John  Huddy  what  favour  you  lawfully  may,  and 
as  his  cause  will  bear,  when  it  cometh  before 
you,  for  my  sake.  Which  I  will  not  fiedl  to 
acknowledge,  ever  resting 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant 

6.  BUCXIROHAM. 
Newmarket,  the  Sik  of  January,  1617. 

*  Bad.  lf88.Vol.  7000. 
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TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.*  ^ 

Mr  HONOURABLE  Lord, 

I  understand  tliat  his  majesty  hath  been  pleased 
to  reler  a  suit  unto  him  by  two  of  his  servants, 
Robert  Maxwell  and  John  Hunt,  for  the  making 
of  sheriffs  and  escheators'  patents,  to  your  lord- 
ship^s  consideration.  My  desire  unto  your  lord- 
ship on  their  behalf  is,  that  you  would  show 
them  thus  much  favour  for  my  sake,  as  with  as 
much  expedition  as  may  be,  and  your  lordship*8 
other  occasions  may  permit,  to '  certify  your 
opinion  thereof  unto  his  majesty ;  which  I  will 
be  ready  to  acknowledge,  and  ever  rest 

Your  lordship^s  faithful  servant, 

^  G.  Buckingham. 
Newmarket,  the  4th  day  of  February,  1017. 


TO  THE  LORDyCHAlirCBLLOR.*       ^ 

Mr  HondoRABLi  Lord, 

Though  I  had  resolved  not  to  write  to  your 
lordship  in  any  matter  between  party  and  party ; 
yet,  at  the  earnest  request  of  my  noble  Mend, 
the  Lord  Norris,  to  whom  I  account  myself  much 
beholden,  I  could  not  but  xecommend  mito  your 
lordship'e&voar  a  special  IHend  of  his.  Sir  Thomas 
Monk,  who  hath  a  suit  befoie  your  lordship  in 
the  Chanoeryf  with  Sir  Robert  Bassett;  which, 
upon  the  report  made  unto  me  thereof,  aeemeth  so 
reasonable,  that  I  doubt  not  but  the  eanse  itself 
will  move  your  lordship  to  favour  him,  if,  upon 
the  hearing  thereof,  it  shall  appear  the  ssme 
unto  your  lordship^as  at  the  first  sight  it  doth 
unto  me.  I  therefore  desire  your  lordship  to 
show  in  this  particular  what  favour  you  lawfully 
may,  for  my  sake,  who  will  aoeoant  it  ,as  done 
unto  myself;  and  Will  ever  rest 

Your  lordship^s  faithful  servant, 

.  G.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  the  4ih  day  of  Feb.  1617. 


1^ 

TO  THE  MARQUIB  OF  BUGXTNGHAM.        ' 

Mt  vkrt  good  Loro, 

"  I  have  sent  enclosed  a  letter  to  his  majesty 

about  the  publip  charge  I  am  to  give  the  last  Star 

Chamber  day,  which  is  this  day  sevennight,  to 

the  judges  and  justices  before  the  circuits.    I 

pray  deliver  it  to  his  majesty  with  speed.    I  send 

also  some  papers  appertaining  to  ^at  business, 

which  I  pray  your  lordship  to  have  in  readiness, 

if  his  majesty  call  for  them.    I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Baconi  Cane. 
February  6, 1S17. 

•IUrt.M88.  vol.  7000. 

f  Lord  Bacon  wae  afterwarde  acenaed  by  the  Hooee  of 
Oonmoae  of  having  received  of  Sir  Thomae  Monk  one  hun- 
dred plecee ;  which  he  did  not  deny,  but  alleged,  that  It  waa 
after  the  euit  waa  ended. 

Vol.  Ill 


TO  THE  LORD  OBANCBLLOR.* 
Mr  KONOURABLB  LbRD, 

His  majesty  marvelleth,  that  he  heareth  nothing 
of  the  business  touching  the  gold  and  silver 
thread  ;'|'  and  therefore  hath  commanded  me  to 
write  unto  your  lordshfp  to  hasten  the  despatch 
of  it;  and  to  give  him  as  speedy  an  account 
thereof  as  you  can.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordshlp^s  faithful  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 
Newnarket,  Ttii  of  February. . 

Kadoraed,  1017; 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR-t 

Mr  hgnovraMlc  Lord,         ' 

I  understand  by  this  bearer,  Edward  Hawkins, 
how  great  pains  your  lordship  hath  taken  in  the 
business,  which  I  recommended  to  you  concern- 
ing him,  and  how  favourably  your  lordship  hath 
used  him  for  my  eake.  For  which  I. give  your 
lordship  many  thanks,  and  will  be  ever  ready  to 
acknowledge  your  favour  toward  him  by  all  the 
testimonies  of 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend« 

G.  BUCKINOHAM. 
Tbeobaldfl,  the  ISth  of  February,  1017. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.)    . 

Mt  qonourarlx  Lord, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  liketh  well  of  the  course  you  mention  in  the 
end  of  your  letter,  and  will  speak  with  you  fhrther 
of  it  at  his  return  to  London.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  would  have  your  lordship  give  directioi)  to  the 
Master  of  the  RollsQ  and  Mr.  Attorney  T  to  stay 
the  examination.    And  so  I  test 

Your  lordship's  most  assured 

to  do  you  service, 

G.  BUCKINORAII. 
HamptoiQ  Oourt,  the  18th  of  March,  1017. 


TO  TBB  LORD  CHANCBLLOR  OFIRELAND.** 

Mr  Lord  Chanckllor, 

I  will  not  have  you  account  the  days  of  my  not 
answering  your  letter.  It  is  a  thing  imposed 
upon  the  multitude  of  my  business  to  lodge  many 
things  faithfully,  though  I  make  no  present  return. 

Your  conjunction  and  good  understanding  with 


.  •  Harl.  MSB.  vol.  7000. 

t  A  patent  fbr  the  nionopoly  of  which  waa  granted  to  Sir 
Gilea  UompeMon  and  Sir  Francie  Mitcbel,  who  were  paniiheJ 
for  the  abaee  of  that  patejit  by  the  Parliament,  which  met 
January  80, 109O-1. 

t  Harl.  MSB.  vol.  7000.  ^  Ibid. 

I)  Sir  Jullue  OBear.  K  Sir  Heary  ;relvatlan. 

*•  Dr.  nmaaa  JoMi,  Afchblahopof  DubUa,  whodi«d  April 
10, 1010. 
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the  deputy  I  apt»roTe  «iid  commehd ;  for  I  ever 
loved  entire  and  good  composhbnst  which  was 
the  old  physio,  better  than  fine  eeparations. 

Your  friendly  attributes  I  take  as  effects  of 
affection;  which  must  be  causes  of  any  good 
offices,  wherewith  I  can  requite  you. 

We  conceive  that  kingdom  is  in  growth.  God 
«end  soundness  to  the  increase ;  wherein  I  doubt 
not  but  your  lordship  will  do  your  part.  God 
keep  you. 

Your  lordship^s  vdry  loving  friend, 

.  Fri..  Bjicoif,  Cane. 

T«rk  Hoaw,  AprU  15»  1618. 


TO  THE  LORD. CHIEF  J178TICE  OF  laBl^AND.* 

Mt  Lord  Chief  Justice, 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  assure  you, 
ihat  you  are  not  deceived,  neither  in  the  care  I 
iiave  of  the  public  in  that  state,  nor  in  my  good 
wishes,  and  the  effects  thereof,  when  it  shall  lie 
in  my  power  towards  yourself. 

I  am  glad  to  receive  your  teatitnony  of  my  lord 
deputy,  both  because  I  esteem  your  judgment, 
and  because  it  concurreth  with  my  own. 

The  materials  of  that  kingdom,  which  is  trade 
and  wealth,  grow  on  apace.  1  hope  the  form, 
which  giveth  the  best  living  of  religion  and  jus- 
tice, will  n^t  be  behind,  the  rather  by  you,  as  a 
good  instrument.    I  rest 

Your  lordship^s  assured  friend, 
Fr.  Bacon,  Cane. 

York  HoQBe,  *  *  of  April,  1618. 


TO  THE  LOAD  CHANCELL0R.1 
Mt  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I. will  not  go  about  to  excuse  mine  own  fault, 
by  making  you  believe  his  majesty  was  bsckward 
in  yoi^r  business  ;f  but  upon  the  first  motion  he 
gave  me  directions  for  it,  which  it  was  my  negli- 
gence, as  I  freely  confess,  that  I  have  no  sooner 
performed,  having  not  been  slack. in  moving  his 
majesty,  but  in  despatching  your  man.  All  is 
done  which  your  lordship  desired;  and  I  will 
give  order,  according  to  his  majesty's  directions, 
80  that  your  lordship  shall  not  need  to  trouble 
yourself  any  farther,  but  only  to  expect  the 
speedy  performance  of  his  majesty's  gracious 
pleasure.  -  ,  ■     ^ 

I  will  take  the  first  opportunity  to  acquaint 
his  majesty  with  the  other  business,  and  will 
ever  rest. 

Your  lordship's  faiihfal  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BuCKINGHA|f. 
Tbeobaldtjthe  8Ui  of  May,  [1618.] 

*  Bir  Williani  Jo«ef,to  wbomi  apbn  his  being  called  to  that 
post,  the  lord  keeper  made  a  epeeehi  printed  fai  hie  works. 

~   i,MS8.  vol.  7006. 


TO  THB  LORD  CHANq^IXOB.* 

Mt  bonourabli  Lord, 

Whereas  it  hath  pleased  his  majesty  to  recom- 
mend unto  your  consideration  a  petition  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Fowle,  together  with  the  grievances  and 
request  for  the  rectifying  of  the  work  of  gold  and 
silver  thread ;  and  now  understandeth  that  your 
lordship  hath  called  unto  you  the  other  commis- 
sioners in  that  case,  and  spent  someitime  to  hear 
what  the  opposers  could  object,  and  perceivelh 
by  a  relation  of  a  good  entrance  .you  have  made 
into  the  business;  and  is  now  informed,  that 
there  remaineth  great  store  of  gold  and  silver 
thread  in  the  merchants'  hands,  brought  from  fo- 
reign parts,  besides  that  which  is  brought  in  daily 
by  stealth,  and  wrought  here  by  underhand 
workers;  so  that  the  agents  want  vent,  with 
which  inconveniences,  it  seemeth  the  ordinary 
course  of  law  cannot  so  well  meet;  and  yet  tfaey 
are  enforced,  for  freeing  of  clamour,  to  set  great 
numbers  of  people  on  work;  so  that  the  eomnMH 
dity  lying  dead  in  their  hands,  will  in  a  very 
short  time  grow  to^a  very  great  sum  of  money. 
To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  undertakers  may 
not  be  disheartened  hy  these  wrongs  and  losses, 
his  majesty  haifa  commanded  me  to  write  unto 
your  lordship,  to  the  end  you  might  bestow  mora 
time  this  vacation  in  proseenting  the  course  yon 
have  so  worthily  begun,  that  all  difierencesbeing^ 
reconciled,  the  defects  of  the  commission  may  be 
also  amended,  for  prevention  of  ferther  abuses 
therein;  so  as  the  agents  may  teceive  encourage- 
ment to  go  on  quiedy  in  the  work  without  dis- 
turbance.   And  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  (aithfiU  friend  and  servant, 

6.  BuCElNGHAlf. 
Fron  Bewly,  the  90th  day  of  A«g.^  1618. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Most  honoorablk  Lord, 

Herewithal,  I  presumed  to  send  a  note  enclosed, 
both  of  my  business  in  Chancery,  and  with  my 
Lord  Roos,  which  it  pleased  your  lordshif^  to  de- 
mand of  me,  that  so  you  might  better  do  me  good 
in  utroque  genere.  It  may  please  your  lordship, 
after  having  perused  it,  to  commend  it  over  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Meautys  for  better  custody. 

At  my  parting  last  from  your  lordship,  the 
grief  I  had  to  leave  your  lordship's  presence, 
though  but  for  a  little  time,  \^as  such,' as  that 
being  accompanied  with  some  small  corporal  in- 
disposition that  I  was  in,  made  me  fprgetful  to 
say  that,  which  now  for  his  majesty's  service  I 
thought  myself  bound  not  to  silence.  I  was 
credibly  informed  and  assured,  when  the  Spanish 
ambassador  went  away,  that  howsoever  Ralegh 
and  the  prenticesf  should  iall  out  to  be  proceeded 

*  Eari.  MBS.  vol.  7006. 

t  Who,  on  the  ISth  of  Joty,  1618,  had  insulted  Gondonafi 
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withal,  no  man  invtenoes  woidd  be  mttde  heie- 
i^fter  OB  the  part  of  Spain  for  jastice  to  be  done 
eret  in  these  particulara ;  but  that  if  alackneee 
were  uaed  here,  they  would  be  laid  op  in  the 
deck,  and  would  senre  for  materials  (this  was  the 
Tery  word)  of  future  and  final  discontentments* 
Now,  as  the  humour  and  desigrn  of  some  may 
cany  them  towards  troubling  of  the  waters,  so  I 
know  your  lordship's  l^oth  nature  and  great  place 
require  an  appeasing  them  at  your  hands.  And 
I  have  not  presumed  to  say  this  little  out  of  any 
mind  at  all,  that  I  may  hare,  to  meddle  with  mat- 
ters so  far  above  me,  but  out  of  a  thought  I  had, 
that  I  was  tied  in  duty  to  lay  thus  much  under 
your  lordship's  eye;  because  I  know  and  conr 
eider  of  whom  I  heard  that  speech,  and  with  how 
grave  circumstances  it  was  delivered. 

I  beseech  Jesus  to  give  continuance  and  in- 
crease to  your  lordship's  happiness;  and  that,  if 
it  may  stand  with  his  wiU,  myself  may  one  day 
have  the  honour  of  casting  some  small  mite  into 
that  rich  treasury.  So  I  humbly  do  your  lordship 
reverence,  and  continue 

The  most  obliged  of  your  lordship's 
many  faithfal  servants, 

ToBix  Mattssw. 
NoCtinghun,  thii  Slit.of  Auffint,  1618. 


TO   MR.  CAVTERWARDfl   SIR)    I^AAO  WAKE,  HIS 
MAJEStY'S  AGENT  AT  THE  COURT  OF  8AV0T. 

Mb.  Wakb<— I  have  received  some  letters  from 
yoa;  .and  hearing  from  my  Lord  Cavendish* 
how  well  he  affects  you,  and  taking  notice  also 
of  your  good  abilities  and  services  in  his  majesty's 
afiaiis,  and  not  forgetting  the  knowledge  I  had, 
when  yonng,  of  your  good  father,f  I  thought  myr 
self  in  some  measure  tied  not  to  keep  from  you  my 
good  opinion  of  you,  and  my  desire  to  give  you 
any  furtherance  in  your  fortunes  and  occasions, 
whereof  you  may  t^ke  knowledge  and  liberty  to 
use  me  for  your  good.  Fare  yon  well. 
Your  very  loving  friend, 

Fb.  Vbeulax,^  Cane. 

York  HoQM,  ibiM  lit  of  Sept.,  101& 


thread  bnMnoss;»sriso  of  the  pwfit  that  shall  my 
way  aocme  «mto  him  thereby.  Wherelbre  his 
pleasure  v,  thai  you  shall.  With  all  convenient 
8peed,*call  unto  you  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,*  the  attomey-general,f  and  the 
solicitor,^  and  consider  with  them  of  every  of 
the  said  partioolars,  and  return  them  to  his  ma- 
jesty, that,  thereupon  he  may  resolve  what  pre- 
sent course  to  take  for  the  advancement  of  the 
execution  thereof.  And  so  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  ^UOKlNSHAIf. 

Tbeobaldi,  the  4tb  of  Oct.,  1018. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.) 

My  honoubable  Lobd, 

His  majesty  is  desirous  to  be  satisfied  of  the 
fitn^  and  conveniency  of  the  gcdd  and  silver 

the  Spaniib  ambasMdor,  on  aeeovnt  of  a  boy't  befair burl  by 
htm  at  he  was  ridbig.  [CmuImU  JSianaUi  Regit  JaeoU  /.,  p. 
S3.3  Tbey  were  proceeded  agatnet  bjr  conuniukmen,  at 
Galldball,  on  Wedneidajr,  the  ISth  of  Aagoat  following; 
•even  being  found  guUty,and  adjudged  to  elzmontbe*  im- 
prieoninent,  and  to  pay  Ato  hundred  pounda  apiece.  Two 
olbera  were  acquitted.  JtfS.  IttUr  tif  Mr.  Ckamiflak^  to  Sir 
JDwibf.CaWcetn,  jLeiuiM,^iyriMt  15y  1618. 

*  William  CavendJsb,  ion  and  heir  of  Winiam,  created 
Baron  Oavendiah  Bardwlcke  in  DerbyeUra,  in  May,  1609, 
and  Barl  of  Devonihire,  July  IS,  1616. 

f  Arthur  Wake,  rector  of  Billing  in  Northamptonehire, 
naater  of  the  hocpltal  of  8t.  John  In  Northampton,  and 
canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

I  He  h9d  been  created  Lord  VerotaUBOiIln  ISlh  of  July,  161& 
;)HarI.  MSB.  VOL  7606. 


to  the  marquib  of  buckingham. 

Mt  virt  oood  Lorb, 

I  send  the  commission  for  making  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  into  walks^  for  his  majesty's  signatuie. 
It  is  without  charge  to  his  majesty. 

We  have  had  my  Lord  of  Ormonde$  before  ns. 
We  could  not  yet  get  him  to  answer  directly, 
whether  he  would  obey  the  king's  award  or  no. 
After  we  had  endured  his  Importunity  and  imperti- 
nences, and  yet  let  him  down  to  this,  that  his 
majesty's  award  was  not  only  just  and  within  his 
submission,  but  in  his  favour;  we  concluded  in 
few  words;  that  the  award  must  be  obeyed,  and 
if  be  did  refuse  or  impugn  the  execution  of  it  in 
Ireland,  he  was  to  be  punished  by  the  justice  of 
Ireland:  if  be  did  murmur  or  scandalise  it  here, 
or  trouble  his  majesty -any  more,  he  was  to  be 
punished  in  England.  Then  he  asked,  whether 
he  might  be  gone.  For  that,  we  told  him,  his 
majf^s^'s  pleasure  was  to  be  known. 

Sir  Robert  Mansell  hath  proihised  to  bring  bis 
summer  account  this  day  sevennig^t.  God  pre- 
serve and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fb.  Verulam,  Cane.  - 
Norember  IS,  1618. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHAN0BLLOR.il 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

I  send  your  lordship  the  commission  signed  by 
his   majesty,  which   he  was   very   willing  to 

*  sir  Henry  Momafs. 

f  Sir  HenryYelverton.  .  t  B^c  Thomaa  CoTentry. 

^  Walter,  Earl  of  Ormonde,  grandfktber  of  James,  the  6rtt 
Duke  of  Ormonde.  This  earl,  upon  the  death  of  Thomas,- 
Earl  of  Ormonde  and  Ossory,  soeceeding  to  those  hofionn, 
shonld  have  inherited  likewise  the  greatest  part  of  the  esttte  t 
bat  his  right  was  contested  by  Sir  Richard  Preston,  Lord 
Dtngwell,  supported  by  the  ihvour  of  King  Jsmes  I.,  whtf 
made  an  award,  which  Walter^  Earl  of  Ormonde,  eonceiriag 
to  be  unjust,  refused  to  submit  to,  and  was,  by  the  king's 
order,  committed  to  the  Fleet,  where  he  remained  eight 
years  before  the  death  of  that  king ;  bat  In  16M  recoreradnis 
liberty. 

UHarl.M88.  ▼oL7666. 
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dfltpilnh.  M  a  InittiieBft  yndj  aomiMndttble  and 
worthy  to  be  taken  in  hand. 

For  the  Earl  of  Ormonde,  his  majeaty  made  no 
other  answer,  bvt  that  he  hopeth  he  Is  not  so 
mimannerly,  as  to  go  away  without  taking  leaTe 
of  his  majesty. 

For  Sir  Robert  Mansell's  aeeovnt,  his  majesty 
saith  he  is  Tery  slow,  especially  being  bat  a  sam- 
mary  aoeoant,  and  that  he  promised  to  brings  it  in 
before :  and  therefore  would  haTO  him  tied  to  the 
day  he  hath  now  set,  withont  any  farther,  delay. 

This  last  his  majes^  commanded  me  to  put  in 
after  I  had  written  and  signed  my  letter. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  senrant, 

'     G.  BircxiiioHAH. 

Boyfton,  the  13th  of  NoT«mber,  1618. 


TO  THB  LORD  OHANCBIXOS.^ 

My  honourabls  LoRDt 

Having  formerly  mored  ybur  lordship  in  the 
business  of  this  beaiipr,  Mr.  Wyche,  of  whom,  as 
I  understand,  your  lordship  hath  had  a  special 
care  to  do  him  favour,  acco4:diiig  to  the  equity  of 
his  cause ;  now,  seeing  &at  the  cause  is  shortly 
to  be  heard,  I  have  thought  fit  to  continue  my 
recommendation  of  the  business  unto  you^  desir-, 
ing  your  lordship  to  show  what  favour  you  law- 
fully may  unto  Mr.  Wyche,  according  as  the 
justness  of  the  cause  shall  require :  which  I  will 
acknowledge  as  a  courtesy  from  your  lordship, 
and  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham* 

Newmarket,  the  18th  of  NoTcmhef,  1A18. 


TO  mS  LORD  CBAlfCBLLOR.*  ' 

Mr  RONonaJtSLv  Lord, 

I  have  written  a  letter  unto  your  lordship,  which 
will  be  delivered  unto  yon  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Stewatd ; 
and,  besides,  have  thought  fit  to  use  all  freedom 
with  you  in  that,  as  in  other  things ;  and,  there* 
fore,  have  thought  fit  te  tell  you,  that  he  being'  a 
man  of  very  good  reputation,  and  a  stent  man, 
that  will  not  yield  to  any  thing,  wherein  he  con- 
ceiteth  any  hard  course  against  him,  I  should  be 
aorry  he  should  make  any  complaint  against  you. 
And,  therefore,  if  you  can  advise  of  any  c6urse, 
how  ydu  may  be  eased  of  (hat  burden,  and  freed 
from  his  complaint,  without  show  of  any  fear  of 
him,  or  any  tiling  he  can  say,  I  will  be  ready  to 
join  with  you  for  the  accomplishment  thereof: 
and  so,  desiring  you  to  exciise  the  long  stay  of 
your  man,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKTNOHAM. 
From  Neirmerket,  Sd  of  December,  1818. 


TO  THE  LORD  OHANCELLOR.* 
Mir-HONOURABLX  LoRD, 

I  send  your  lordship  the  bill  of  the  sheriff  of 
Hereford  and  Leicester,  pricked  and  signed  by 
his  majesty,  who  hath  likewise  commanded  me  to 
send  unto  your  lordship  these  additions  of  instruc- 
tions, sent  unto  him  by  the  surveyor  and  receiver 
of  the  Court  of  Wards;  wherein,  because  he 
knoweth  not  what  to  prescribe  without  under- 
standing what  objections  can  be  made,  his  plea- 
sure is,  that  your  lordship  advise  and  consider  of 
them,  and  send  him  your  opinion  of  them^  that  he 
may  then  take  sitch  course  therein,  as  shall  be  fit. 

His  majesty  commanded  me  to  give  you  thanks 
^  your  care  of  his  service ;  and  so  I  rest 
Yoxtf  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BuCKUrOHAM* 
Newmarket,  SSd  of  November. 

Endorsed,  1618. 
•  Hiil.H88.fOI.7Ml 


TO  THE  B1ARQUI8  OF  BUCKINQHAM. 

Mt  vcrt  good  Loan, 

Yesternight  we  despatched  the  Lord  Ridge* 
way's  account.  Good  service  is  done.  Seven 
or  eight  thousand  pounds  are  coming  to  the  king, 
and  a  good  precedent  set  for  accounts.   - 

There  came  to  the  seal  aboot  a  fortnight  since 
a  strange  book  passed  by  Mr.  Attorney  to  one  Mr. 
Hall ;  and  it  is  to  make  subjects,  (for  sols  deniza- 
tion,) and  this  to  go  to  a  private  use,  till  some 
thousand  pounds  be  made  of  it.  -  The  number 
one  hundred  denizens.  And,  whereas,  all  books 
of  that  nature  had  an  ezcep^on  of  merchants, 
(which  impotteth  the  king  not  much  in  his 
customs  only,  for  that  is  provided  for  in  the  book« 
bdt  many  other  <  ways,)  this  takes  in  merchants 
and  all.  I  acquainted  the  commissioners  with  it, 
and  by  one  consent  it  is  stayed.  But  let  me 
counsel  his  majesty  to-  grant  forth  a  commission 
of  this  nature,  so  to  raise  money  for  himself,  being 
a  flower  of  the  crown :  and  Hall  may  be  rewarded 
out  of  it ;  and  it  would  be  to  principal  persons, 
that  it  may  be  carried  with  election  and  discretion, 
whom  to  admit  to  denization,  and  whom  not. 
God  ever  bless  and  prosper  you. 
Year  lordship's  most  faithful 

and  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

Fa.  VERtriJLM,  Cane. 
December  8, 1618. 


TO.  THB  LORD  OHAlfOBLLOR.t         7* 
M T  HONODBABLI  LOBD, 

I  thank  your  lordship  for  the  favour,  which  I 
understand  Sir  Francis  Engelfyld  hath  received 

eHut.lI88.T0L1QB6. 
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ton  your  lordship  upon  my  last  latter,  where- 
iin^  I  desire  your  lordship  to  add  this  one  ^our 
morei  (which  is  the*  same  th^  I  understand  ypur 
lordship  granted  him  at  Christinas,  last,)  to  give 
him  liberty  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  to  follow 
his  basiness  in  his  own  person ;  whereby  he  m^ 
brkig  it  to  the  more  speedy  end,  putting  in 
aecnrity  aeeording  to  the  ordinary  course,  to  ren- 
der himself  prisoner  again  as  soon  as  that  time 
is  expired :  which  is  all  that  I  desire  for  him,  and 
in  which  I  will  acknowledge  your  lordship^s 
favour  towsrds  him ;  and  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKIVOHAM. 
N«wiiMirkeC,  the  lOUi  ef  DeeenAer,  16^a 


TO  THE  MABQDIS  OF  BUCKINOHiJC. 

Mt  vsrt  eooD  Lou>, 

1  send  you  herewilJi  the  copy  of  a  letter  which 
we,  the  commissioners  for  Ormonde's  cause,  have 
written  to  the  Deputy  pf  Ireland,  according  to  his 
majesty's  pleasure,  signified  by  Sir  Fnncis  Blun>' 
dell ;  which  I  humbly  desire  his  majesty  would 
peruse,  that  if  it  do  not  attain  his  meaning,  as 
-we  conveyed  it,  we  may  second  it  with  a  new 
letter. 

We  have  appointed  Monday  morning  for  these 
mint  businesses,  referred  by  his' majesty  to  certain 
commissioners,  and  we  will  carry  it  nineMtrepitu^ 

The  patent  touching  Ouhiea  and  Bynny  for  the 
trade  of  gold,  stayed  -first  by  myself,  and  after  by 
his  majesty's  commandment,  we  hove  now  settled 
by  consent  of  all  paitiesb  ■    ^ 

Mr.  Attorney,  by  my  directidn,  hath  made,  upon 
his  information  eidiibited  into  the  Star  Chamber, 
a  thundering  motion  against  the  transportation  of 
gold  by  tiie  Dutch ;  which  all  the  town  is  glad 
of;  and  I  h^ve  granted  divers  writs  of  fie  txtat 
regnum^  according  to  his  majesty's  warrant. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  keeps  in  still,  and  we  have 

miss  of  him ;  but  I  supply  it  as  I  may  by  my 

farther  diligence.    Ood  ever  bless  you  and  keep 

you.  .  , 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful  and 

bounden  friend  and  servant, 

Fb.  Verulam,  Cane. 
I>ecaMber  11,  1618. 

I  forget  not  your  doctor's  matter.     I  shall 

speak  lyith  him  to-day,  having  received  your 

lordship's  letter;  and  what  is  possible  shall  be 

done.    I  pray  pardon  my  scribblliig  in  haste. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mv  0ONOUIIABI.E  LoKD, 

I  have  acquainted  your  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  is  very  well  pleased  with  your  care  of  his 
servioe,  in  making  stay  of  the  grant  of  denizens 

•  Harl.MSi.voL7IKI0w 


upon  the  reasim  you  allege,  wlmeof  his  majesty 
will  sifeak  farther  with  you  at  his  return. 

The  letter,  which  you  sent  me  about  my  liord 
of  Ormonde's  son^  is  not  according  to  his  majesr 
ty's  meaning;  but  I  would  have  you  frame  an- 
oUier  to  my  lord  deputy  to  this  purpose:  <«That 
his  majesty  having  seen  a.  letter  of  his  to.  Sir 
Francis  Blundeli,  advertisings  that  the,  Earl  pf 
Ormonde's  son,  and  some  other  of  his  kindred* 
did  victual  and , fortify  (heir  houses;  his  majesty 
hath  thereupon  commanded  you  to  write  unto  him, 
that  if  the  ground  of  informat'on  be  true,  (which 
he  may  best  know,)  that  then  he  send  for  thostid 
earl's  son,  and  the  principal  of  his  kindred  to 
appear  before  him :  and  if  they  appear,  and  give 
him  satisfaction,  it  is  well ;  but  if  they  refuse  to- 
appiear,  or  give  him  not'satisfaction,  though  they 
appear ;  that  then  he  assemble  what  forces  he  ean, 
be  they  never  so  few,  and  go  against  them,  that 
he  may  crush  the  rebellion  in  the  egg." 

I  have  remembered  his  majesty,  as  I  j)romi8ed 
your  lordship,  about  the  naming  you  for  a  com- 
missioner to  treat  with  the  Hollanders :  but,  he* 
sides  that  you  have  so  many  businesses,  both  of  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  others  in  the  teem  time,  when 
this  must  be  attended  as  well'  as  in  the  vacationv 
whereby  this  would  be  either  too  great  a  toil  to 
you,  or  a  hindrance  to  bis  majesty's  service ;  he 
thinketh  it  could  not  stand  with  the  honour  of 
your  place  to  be  balanced  with  those  that  are  s#nt 
from  the  state,  so  far  unequal  to  his  majesty,  and 
being  themselves  none  of  the  greatest  of  the  state. 
Therefore,  his  majesty  holde^  it  not  fit  or  worthy 
of  you  to  put  you  into  such  an  employment,  in 
which  none  of  your  predecessors,  or  any  of  the 
chief  counsellors,  have  been  ever  used  in  this 
kind,  but  only  in  a  treaty  of  marriage  or  conclu- 
sion of  a  peace ;  as  when  the  Constable  of  Castile 
was  here,  when  the  commissioners  on  both  sides 
had  their  authority  under  the  great  seal  of  either 
kingdom,  with  direct  relation  to  their  sovereigns, 
far  differing  from  this  commission,  which  is  now 
^ven  to  these  men,  and  whereunto  his  majesty 
is  to  frame  the  course  of-  his.  As  for  the  part 
which  concerneth  Scotland,  the  choice  hath  not 
been  made  of  the  chancellor  or  Archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew's,  but  of  men  nearer  the  rank  of  those 
that  come  hither  to  treat.  As  yet  his  majesty 
delayeth  to  give  any  commission,  at  all,  because 
he  would  first  be  informed  from  the  lords,  both 
of  the  points  and  form  of  their  commission,  which 
his  majesty  hithetto  undcrstandeth  to  be,  with 
authority  to  overrule  and  direct  their  merchants 
in  what  they  shall  think  fit;  which,  if  it  be  so, 
then  his  majesty  holdeth  it  fit  for  his  part,  to 
appoint  the  whole  body  of  the  council  with  like 
power  over  his  merchants.  As  for  me,  I  shall  b^ 
ever  ready  upon  any  occasion  to  show  myself 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.BlTCKIlVOHAM. 
Newmarktt,  Uie  MH  of  DeeMiber,  Iflt 


lis 
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.    TO  THB  IJd>T  CLIFFORD. 

Mt  tsrt  ooOb  Ladt  aztd  Covsiir, 

I  shall  n^r  be  wanting  in  any  tiling,  that  may 
expreaa  my  good  affection  and  wishes  towards 
your  ladyship,  being  so  near  unto  me,  and  the 
daughter  of  a  father,  to  whom  I  was  in'  the 
passages  of  my  fortune  much  obliged.  So,  with 
my  loTing  commendations,  in  the  midst  of  busi- 
ness, I  rest 

Your  affectionate  kinsman 

and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  ViRnuLM,  Cane. 
'  York  Hovie,  till*  SSth  of  Juunry,iei8. 


TO  THE  LOB0  CHANOELIiOB.* 

Mt  honourablv  Lord,- 

Lest  my  often  writing  may  make  year  lordship 
conceive  that  this  letter  hath  been  drawn  from 
yon  by  importunity,  I  hare  thought  fit,  for  pre- 
Tenting  of  any  such  conceit,  to  let  your  lordship 
know,  that  Sir  John  Wentworth,  whose  business 
I  now  recommend,  is  a  gentleman  whom  I  es- 
teem in  more  than  an  ordinary  degree.  And 
therefore  I  desire  your  lordship  to  show  him 
what  farooT  you  can,  for  niy  sake,  in  his  suit, 
which  his  majesty  hath  referred  to  your  lordship : 
which  I  will  acknowledge  atf  a  oourteay  unto 
me,  and  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithfiil  friend  and  senrant, 

G.   BUCKINOHAM. 
NewMtfket,  Jnoary  W»  1018. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

Mr  HONOURABLE  Lord, 

I  being  desired  by  a  special  friend  of  mine,  to 
recommend  unto  your  lordship's  favour,  the  case 
of  this  petitioner,  have  tiliought  fit  to  desire  you, 
for  my  sake,  to  show  him  all  the  favour  you  may 
in  this  his  desire,  as  you  shall  find  it  in  reason  to 
deserve ;  which  I  shall  take  as  a  courtesy  from 
your  lordship,  and  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant^ 

(jr,  BuCKUfOHAU. 

Ithulk  your  lordship  for  your  favour  to  Sir 
John  Wentworth,  in  the  despatch  of  his 
bufiness. 

Newmarket,  March  19,  lfll6. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Most  honourablk  Lord, 

It  may  please  your  lordship,  there  was  with 
me  this  day,  one  Mr.  Richard  White,  who  hath 
spent  some  little  time  at  Florence,  and  is  now 
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gbhe  into  England.'  He  tells  me,  diat  Galfled 
had  answered  your  discoutse  eonceming  the  finx 
and  reflux  of  tlie  sei^  and  was  sending  it  onto 
me ;  but  that  Mr.  White  hindered  him,  becnnse 
his  answer  was  grounded  upon  a  felse  supposi- 
tion, namely,  that  there  was  in  the  ocean  a  full 
sea  but  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  But  now  I 
will  call  upon  Galileo  again.  This  Mr.  White 
is  a  discreet  and  underatanding  gentlemaii, 
though  he  seem  a  little  soft,  if  not  slow ;  and 
he  hath  in  his  hands  all  the  works,  as  T  take 
it,  of  Galileo,  some  printed,  and  some  unprinted. 
He  hath  hie  discourse  of  the  flux  and  relinx  of 
the  sea,  which  was  never  printed ;  as  also  a  di»- 
oourse  of  the  mixtnre  of  metals.  Thosa  wliieh 
are  printed,  in  his  hand,  are  these :  the  Nuncius 
ndereus ,-  Maeehie  tolarit  and  a  third  Delle  Ootty 
ckt  Mtarmo  9u  Paequa,  by  occasion  of  a  disputa- 
tion, that  was  amongst  learned  men  in  Florence* 
about  that  which  Archimedes  wrote,  de  iimdemii' 
hu  humido* 

I  have  -conceived  that  your  lordship  would 
not  be  .sonry  to  see  these  discourses,  of  that 
^an ;  and  therefore  I  have  thought  ii  belong- 
ing  to  my  service  to  your  lordship,  to  give 
him  a  letter  of  this  date,  though  it  will  not  be 
there  so  soon  as  this.  The  gentleman  hath  no 
pretence  or  business  before  yout  lordship,  but  is 
willing  to  do  your  lordship  all  humble  service ; 
and,  therefore,  both  for  this  reason,  as  also  upon 
my  humble  request,  I  beseech  your  lordship  to 
bestow  a  countenance  of  grace  upon  him.  I  an 
beholden  to  this  gentleman;  ai^,  if  your  lord 
ship  shall  Vouchsafe  to  ask  him  of  me»  I  shall 
receive  honour  by  it.  .  And  I  most  humbly  do 
your  lordship*s  reverence. 

Your  lordsbip^s  most  obliged  servant, 

-    Tour  Matthew. 

Bmnoli,  from  ny  bed,  tlM  14U|  of  April,  1A19. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoftD, 

His  majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  signify 
unto  your  lordship,  that  it  is  bis  pleasure  you  put 
off  the  hearing  of  the  cause  between  Sir  Arthur 
Manwaring  and  Gabriel  Dennis,  till  toward  the 
end  of  the  term ;  b^ause  his  majesty  is  graciously 
pleased  to  be  at  the  hearing  thereof  himself. 
And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faiihful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUGKINOHAM. 
Boyitou,  April  13, 1619. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR,  AND  SIR  LIONEL 
TANFIELD,  LORD  CHIEF  BARON  OF  THE  EX- 
CHEQUER* 

Mr  Lords, — His  majesty  having  been  moved 
by  tiie  Duke  of  Savoy's  ambassador,  in  the 
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beMf  of  Philip  Bemaidi,  whom  he  it  to  send 
)iboat  some  spocial  employment  over  the  BOae* 
to  the  Duke  of  Saroy,  that  before  Ikie  goin^, 
the  businefls  mentioned  in  this  petition  may  be 
ended,  hath  commanded  me  to  recommend  the 
same  unto  your  lordship's  care,  that  with  aH 
expedition  the  cause  may  be  heard  and  ended  by 
youx  lordships,  according^  his  majesty ^s  refer- 
enee;  or  left  to  the  determination  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  where  it  is  depending,  and  where 
the  party  assureth  himself  of  a  speedy  end- 
And  so  I  rest  your  lordship's 

Tory  assured  friend  at  command, 

G.  BuOKINeBXM* 
UtymM^  tin  Iflth  of  April,  WIS.    , 


TO  THB  M A&aUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM.  / 

Mt  tsrt  good  Lord, 

I  think  fit  to  let  your  lordship  understand  what 
passed  yesterday  in  the  Star  Chamber,  touching 
Suffolk's*  business. 

There  came  to  me  the  clerk,  of  the  court  in  the 
inner  chamber,  and  told  me  that  my  Lord  of  Suf- 
folk desired  to  be  heard  by  his  council,  at  the  * 
sitting  of  <he  court,  because  it  was  pen  *  *  *  him. 

I  marfelled  I  hmid  not  of  it  by  Mr*  Attorney, 
who  should  hare  let  me  knew  as  much,  that  I 
might  not  be  taken  on  the  sudden  in  a  cause- of 
that  weight. 

I  called,  presently,  Mr.  Attorney  to  me,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  knew  of  the  motion,  and 
what  it  was,  and  how  he  was  prorided  to  answer 
it  He  signified  to  me,  that  my  lord  would  desire 
to  hare  the  commission  for  examinations  in  Ire- 
land, to  be  returnable  in  Michaelmas  term.  I 
said  it  might  not  be,  and  presently  drew  the  coun- 
cil, then  present,  to  me,  and  made  Mr.  Attorney 
repeat  to  them  the  passages  past,  and  settled  it, 
that  the  commission  should  be  returnable  tiie  first 
day  of  the  next  term,  and  then,  republication 
granted,  that  it  might,  if  accidents  of  wind  and 
weather  permit,  come  to  hearing  in  the  term. 
And,  upon  motion  in  open  court,  it  was  ordered 
accordingly. 

God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you.  I  pray 
God  tills  great  easterly  wind  agree  well  with  his 
majesty. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
Mend  and  faithful  se^nrluit, 
Fr.  Ybbulam,  Cane. 

Iby  0^  1019. 

Bndorwd, 
Sera  hy  Sir  QiJbcrt  Houghton, 

•  Thonuit  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  had  baao  aiade 
lord  troararor  In  lOH.  Ho  was  aceuted  of  MVaral  mlMtoneaa- 
on  In  that  office,  togother  with  Mi  lady,  and  Sir  John  Mngley, 
hor  ladjrahlp't  agent ;  and  an  InformaUon  preferred  afainat 
thoM  all  in  the  Star  Chamber.  . 


TO  THB'  BfABama  OV  BO€Kbf OHAM. 

Mt  yert  good  Lord, 

I  am  much  bounden  to  his  majesty,  and  like- 
wise to  your  lordship.  1  see,  by  the  late  accesses 
I  b&vo  had  with  liis  majesty,  and  now  by  his 
royal  and  real  favour,*  that  he  loveth  me,  and 
aoknowledgeth  me  for  the  servant  that  I  am,  or 
desire  to  be.  This,  in  me,  must  tarn  to  a  great 
alacrity  to  honour  and  serve  him  with  a  mind  less 
troubled  and  divided.  And,  for  your  lordship, 
my  afiection  may  and  doth  daily  receive  addition, 
but  cannot,  nor  never  could,  receive  alteration. 
I  pray  present  myliumble  th^mks  to  his  nlajeaty; 
and  I  am  very  glad  his  health  eonfirmeth ;  and  I 
hope  to  see  him  this  summer  at  Gorhambury; 
there  is  sweet  air  as  any  is.  God  preserve  and 
prosper  you  both.    I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 
friend  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Yrrulam,  Cane. 

ifay  0,1619. 


TO  THE  liOKD  CHAMCELLOR^f 

Mt  RevouRABLC  Lord, 

His  majesty  was  pleased,  at  the  suit  of  some 
who  have  near  relation  to  me,  to  grant  a  Hoense 
for  transportation  of  butter  out  of  Wales,  unto 
one  Lewis  and  Williams,  who^  in  consideration 
that  the-  patent  should  be  passed  in  their  names, 
entered  into  articles  for  the  performance  of  certain 
conditions  agreed  upon  between  them,  which,  now 
that  the  patent  is  under  the  great  seal,  thej  utterly 
refose  to  perform.  My  desire,  therefore,  to  your 
lordship  is,  that  you  would  call,  the  said  Lewis 
and  Williams  before  you,  with  the  other  parties, 
or  some  of  them,  who  shall  be  ready  at  all  timee 
to  attend  your  lordship ;  and,  out  of  your  con- 
sideration of  the  matter,  according  to  equity,  to 
take,  such  course  therein,  that  either  the  said 
agreement  may  be  performed,  or  that  they  which 
refuse  it  may  receive  no  benefit  of  the  patent ; 
which,  upon  reason  thereof,  was  passed  in  .their 
names.  And  herein  1  desire  your  lordship  to 
make  what  expedition  you  can ;  because,  now  is 
the  season  to  make  provision  of  the  butter  that, 
for  this  year,  is  to  be  transported,  whereof  they 
take  advantage  to  stand  out.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful 

friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUCKINOBAM. 
Oreeawleh,  May  14, 1610. 


TO  THE  kARQUIfl  OF  BUCKINOHAV. 

w  * 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

Though  it  be  nothing,  and  all  is  but  duty,  yet, 
I  pray,  show. his  majesty  the  paper  enclosed,  that 

♦  Probably  the  (rant  made  to  hhn,  about  thla  UiBe»of 
twelve  hundred  ^ovndt  a  year. 
4  Hart.  USE.  vol.  TOGO. 
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his  majea^  mny  99%  how  caztful  hifl  poor  flerrant 
iiy  upon  every  emergent  occasion,  to  do  him  what 
honour  ho  can.    The  motion  made  in  court  by  the 
king's  sergeant,  CreW,*xhatth6  declaration  might 
be  made  parcel  of  the  record,  and  that  I  hear 
otherwise  of  the  great  satisfaction  abroad,  encou- 
rageth  me  to  let  his  majesty  know  what  passed. 
God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  yon  both. 
Your  lordship's  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 
Fb.  Vbbulam,  Cane. 

Endoraedi 
June  39,  1619.    Jfy  lard  to  my  lord  marquis^  et^ 
cloiing  the  form  ^  a  deekaraUonutedin  point  (f 
acknowledgment  in  ike  Lady  Exeter*9\  cause. 


TO  THK  BfARQtJIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

J 

I  PUEP08BD  to  have  seen  you  to-day,  and  receive 
your  commandments  befoft  the  progxess ;  but  I 
came  not  to  Loudon  till  it  was  late,  and  found  you 
were  gone  before  I  came.  Nevertheless,  I  would 
not  (ail  to  let  your  lordship  undentand',  that,  as  I 
find  every  day  more  and  more  occaaions  whereby 
you  bind  me  to  you;  so,  this  moraiog,  the  king 
of  himself  did  tell  me  some  testimony,  that  your 
lordship  ^ve  of  mo  to  his  mijeaty  erea,now, 
when  you  went  from  him,  of  so  great  affection 
and  commendation,  (for  I  must  aaeribe  your  com- 
mendation ta  affection,  being  above  my  merit,)  as 
I  must  do  contrary  to  that  that  painters  do ;  for 
they  desire  to  make  the  picture  to  tiie  life,  and  I 
mast  endeavour  to  nkake  the  life  to  the  pictun^  it 
haih  pleased  you  to  make  so  honourable  a  descrip- 
tion of  me.  I  can  be  but  youts,  and  desire  to 
better  myself,  tint  I  may  he  of  mors  worth  to 
such  an  owner* 

I  hope  to  give  the  king  a  good  accoont  of  my 
time  this  vacation. 

If  your  lordship  pass  back  by  London,  I  desire 
to  wait  on  you,  and  discourse  a  little  with  yon : 
if  not,  my  prayers  shall  go  pro^press  with  ]rou, 
and  my  letters  attend  you,  as  occasion  serveth* 

God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  servant,  , 
Fb*  VbbuljlIc,  Cane. 

July  Ii  IMS. 


And,  therefore,  tiaoa  bia  coming  to  Windaor  is 

prolonged,  1  thought  to  keep  day  by  lettear,  praf- 
ing  your  lordship  to  commend  my  most  humbk 
service  to  his  majesty,  and  to  let  iiim  know,  that 
since  I  .see  his  majesty  doth  me  the  honour  as  to 
rely  upon  my  care  and  service,  I  lose  no  time  i^ 
that  which  may  pertain  thereunto*  I  see  the 
straits,  and  I  see  the  way  out ;  and  what  lieth  in 
one  man,  whom  he  hath  made  great,  and  traiaed, 
shall  not  be  wanting.  And,  I  hope,  if  God  give 
me  life  for  a  year  or  two,  to  give  his  majeetj 
cause  to  think  of  me  seven  years  afW  I  am  dead. 
I  am  glad  the  time  approacheth,  when  I  shall 
have  the  happiness  to  kiss  his  majesty's  hands, 
and  to  embrace  your  lordship,  ever  resting 
Your  lordship's  tnost  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fb.  Yebulam,  Cane. 

York  Hoate,  Aa^.  98, 1619. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vbbv  good  Lobo, 

This  day,  according  to  the  first  appointment,  t 
thought  to  have  waited  upon  his  majesty,  and  to 
have  given  him  an  account  of  my  cares  and  pre- 
parations for  his  service*  which  is  my  progress. 

*8ir  Randolph  Crew,  made  Chief  Justice  of  tlie  Slng'B 
BiMh,jMiwryl6,lflM. 

t  Counteei  of  Exeter,  acewed  of  fawett  aad  other  crloMe 
bf  the  Lady  Lake,  wifq  of  Secreta/y  MlWyiiid  their  daifhter 
the  Lady  Rooe. 


TO  TBI  LORD  GHANCBLLOR.^ 
Mr  RONOUBABLB  LoBD, 

His  majesty,  upon  a  petition  delivered  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Digby,  wherein  he  complaineth  of  gnat 
wrongs  done  unto  him,  hath  been  pleased,  for  his 
more  speedy  relief  and  redress,  if  it  prove  as  he 
allegeth,  to  refer  the  consideration  thereof  onto 
your  lordship.  And,  because  he  is  a  gentleman, 
whom  I  have  long  known  and  loved,  I  eonld  nbt 
but  add  my  desire  to  your  lordship,  that  if  you 
find  he  hath  been  wronged,  yqu  would  do  him  so 
inueh  favour,  as  to  give  him  irach  remedy  as  tiie 
equity  of  hts  case  may  required  For  which  I  will 
ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  feithful  fkiendand  servant, 

G*  BUCXINOBAM. 
Rofiten,  Oct.  6, 1010. 


TO  THE  LORD  CBANCBLIX)R.* 
Mv  HONOVBABLB  LORD, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  yotir  letter, 
who  hath  given  order  to  Mr.  Secretary  Calvert  to 
signify  his  pleasure  for  the  proceeding  in  that 
business,  whereof  you  write,  without  any  £u11iei 
delay,  as  your  lordship  will  more  fully  ander^ 
stand  by  Mr.  Secretary,  who  fat  that  purpose  is 
to  return  to  London  against  the  day  of  heaiin|r«. 

I  have  no  answer  to  make  to  your  former  letter, 
and  will  add  no  more  to  this,  but  that  his  majesty 
hath  a  great  confidence  in  your  care  of  his  ser 
vice.    AiSd  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUOXINORAM. 
Royiton,  Oct  10, 1619. 

Eadoned, 
Showing  ki§  maJedyU  aeeeptaiioH  of  your  lord^ 
ddpU  care,  in  ftartieular  tn  the  bunnem  ugtrimt 
UuEarltfaufoUt. 

*Hail.MM.vol.7D0B. 
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TO  THE  MAmains  or  vamKXHQEjjL     ^ 

Mt  tbbt  good  Lobd, 

AfMr  my  last  letter  yesterday  we  entered  into 
^nferenoe  tonehing  tbe  Suffelk  caase,  myself, 
and  the  commissioners,  and  the  two  chief  jns- 
tioes.*  The  fmit  of  this  confetence  is,  that  we 
all  conoeiTe  the  prooeedings  against  my  lord  him- 
self to  be  not  only  jnst  and  honoaiable,  but  in 
some  principal  parte  plaosiblQ  in  regard  of  the 
public ;  asy  namely,  thoee  three  points  which 
toueh  upon  the  ordnance,  the  army  of  Ireland, 
and  the  money  of  the  cautionary  towns ;  and  the' 
two  chief  justices  are  firm  in  it. 

I  did  also  in  this  cause,  by  the  assent  of  my 
lofds,  remoTO  a  part;  for  Mr.  Attorney  had  laid 
it  upon  SeijeantDavieef  to  open  the  information, 
which  is  that  Which  gires  much  life  or  coldness 
to  the  cause.  But  I  will  hare  none  but  trained 
men  in  this  cause ;  and  I  cannot/  foiget  that  the 
allotting  of  the  opening  of  the  information  in  this 
cause  of  the  Dutch  (I  mean  the  main  cause)  to  a 
saean  fellow,  one  Huf^ies,  did  hurt,  and  was 
nerer  well  recovered. 

By  my  next  I  will  wnte  of  th^  king's  estate : 
and  I  ever  rest  i 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fb.  Ybbvlam,  Cane. 

QptQker  U,  1919 


TO  THE  ICABQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM.        ^ 

Mt  vbrt  eooD  Loan, 

This  morning  the  dukej*  came  to  me,  and  told 
me  the  king's  cause  was  yesterday  left  fair;  and 
if  ever  there  were  a  time  of  my  Lord  of  Suffolk's 
submission,  it  was  now ;  and  that  if  my  Lord  of 
Suffolk  should  come  into  the  Court  and  openly 
acknowledge  his  delinquency,  he  thought  it  was 
a  thing  considerable.  My  answer  was,  V  would 
not  m^dle  in  it;  and,  if  I  did,  it  must  be  to  dis- 
suade any  such  couree ;  for  that  all  would  be  but 
a  play  upon  the  stage,  if  justice  went  not  on  in 
the  right  course.  This  I  thought  it  my  duly  to 
let  the  king  know  by  your  lordship. 

I  cannot  express  the  care  I  hare  had  of  this 
cause  in  a  number  of  circumstances  and  discre- 
tions, which,  though  they  may  seem  but  smdl 
matters,  yet  they  do  the  business,  and  guide  it 
right. 

Ood  ever  keep  your  lordship. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Yerulam,  Cane. 

October  91, 1619. 

\ 

*  Sir  H«nr7  MonUga  of  Uie  Klng*t  Beaeh,  and  Sir  B/mtf 
Bobart  of  the  Oommon  PleM. 

t  flir  Joha  Da,Tia«,  aalbor  «r  JVhfot  tdpmm,  kniffatUd  In 
Fatenary,  1607-8,  and  made  eeijeaat  allaw  in  1613.  Ha  had 
bee*  AXtoraey-Ganeral  of  Ireland. 

t  Lodowick,  DqIm  of  Lenos ;  ha  wai  ereatad  Daks  of  Akli- 
noBd,  May  17, 163S,  and  died  February  II9 16BM. 

You  III  —16 


TO  TBS  1IABQDI8  OF  BUOUirOSAM. 

Mr  VERY  GOOD  Loan, 

I  am  doubly  bounden  to  the  king  for  his  ma- 
jesty's trust  and  acceptation ;  whereof  the  one  J 
will  never  deceive;  the  other,  though  I  cannot 
deserve,  yet^  I  will  do  n^y  best,  and  perhaps  as 
much  as  another  man. 

This  day  the  evidence  went  well ;  for  the  soli- 
citor* did,  his  part  fifubstantially :  and,  a  little  to 
warm  the  business,  when  the  misemployment  of 
treasure,  which  had  relation  to  the  army  of  Ire- 
land, I  spake  a  word,  that  he  that  did  draw  or 
milk  treasure  from  Ireland  was  handled,  did  not 
emulgercj  milk  money,  but  blood.  But  this  is 
but  one  of  the  Utile  things  that  I  wrote  of  before. 

The  king,  under  pardon,  ;must  come  hither 
with  two  resolutions ;  the  one,  to  remit  all  im- 
portunity touching  this  cause  to  the  lords  in  court 
of  justice ;  the  other,  fo  pursue  the  designs  first 
taken  at  Windsor,  and  Uien  at  Hampton  Court, 
for  his  commission  of  treasury ;  wherein  I  do  my 
part,  and  it  is  reasonably  well ;  but  better  would 
it  be  if  instruments  were  not  impedimehts.  I 
ever  rest  '^ 

Yoiir  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Yerulam,  Cano. 

October  17,  Wedneeday^ 

Friday  will  not  end  the  business;  for  to- 
morrow will  but  go  trough  with  the  ling's 
evidence. 


TO.  THE  LORD  CHANCELtOB.t 
Mr  BONOURABLK  LoRD, 

This  bearer,  a  Frenchman,  belonging  to  the 
embassador,  having  put  an  ESnglishman  in  suit 
for  some  matters  between  them,  is  much  hindered 
and  molested,  by  often  removing  of.  the  eanse 
from  one  court  to  another.  Your  lordship  k1iows» 
that  the  Trench  are  not  acquainted  with  our  man- 
ner of  proceeding  in  the  law,  and  must  therefore 
be  ignorant  of  the  remedy  in'  such  a  case.  His 
course  was  to  his  majesty ;  but  I  thought  it  more 
proper  that  your  lordship  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  and  understand  this  case  from  himself,  and 
then  to  advise  and  take  order  for  his  relief,  as 
your  lordship  in  your  wisdom  shall  think  At. 
So,  commending  him  to  your  honotrable  favour, 
I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BUOKINOHAM. 
Royeton,  97th  of  October,  1610. 

* 

Your  lordship  shall  do  well  to  be  informed  of 
eVoy  particular,  because  his  m^esty  will  have 
account  of  it  at  his  coming. 

'  •  Sir  Thomai  Coventry,  alterwarda  lord  Iwaptr  of 
great  aeal. 
tBarl.  MBS.  VOL  7008. 
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TO  THB  LORD  OSANOnJiOft. 
Mt  H0N017R1.BLK  LOHD, 

I  have  acqaainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
who  commanded  me  to  giTe  your  lordship  thanks 
for  your  speed  in  advertismg  those  things  that  pass, 
and  for  the  great  care  he  seeth  yon  ever  have  of 
his  service. 

I  send  your  loMship  back  the  bill  of  sheriffs 
for  Sussex,  wherein  his  majesty  hath  pricked  the 
first,  as  your  lordship  wished. 

His  majesty  would  not  have  yon  omit  this 
opportunity  of  so  gross  an  oyersight  in  the 
judges,  to  admonish  them  of  their  negligence  in 
suffering  such  a  thing  to  come  to  his  majesty, 
which  needed  his  amending  afterwards;  and, 
withal,  to  let  them  know,  that  his  majesty  ob- 
senreth  that  every  year,  they  grow  more  and  more 
careless  of  presenting  fit  men  unto  him  for  that 
place;  and  that  you  advise  them  to  be  more  wary 
hereafter,  that,  they  may  give  his  majesty  better 
satisfaction.    And  so  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BgCSIKOHAM. 

Jloyttoii,  Novemb«r  14^  1619. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM.         ^ 
MV  VBKV  GOOD  LOBD, 

This  day  afternoon,  upon  our  meeting  in 
council,  we  have  planed  those  rubs  and  knots, 
which  were  mentioned  in  my  last,  whereof  I 
thought  good  presently  to  advertise  his  majesty. 
The  days  hold  without  all  question,  and  a^  delays 
diverted  and  quieted. 

Sir  EMward,  Coke  was  at  Friday's  hearing,  but 
in  his  nightcap ;  and  complained  to  me  ho^  was 
ambulent,  and  not  current.  I  would  be  sorry  he 
should  fail  us  in  this  cause.  Therefore,  I  desire 
his  majesty  to  signify  to  him,  by  your  lordship, 
(taking  knowledge  of  some  light  indisposition 
of  his,)  how  much  he  should  think  his  service 
disadvantaged  in  this  cause,  if  he  should  be  at 
any  day  away ;  for  then  he  cannot  sentence* 

By  my  next,  I  will  give  his  majesty  some 
account  of  the, tobacco  and  the  currants.  I 
ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fft*  VBRi7iiAM,.Ganc. 

Not«nber  90|  at  dveniBg,  1619. 


TO  THB  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM.  ^ 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

I  know  well  his  majesty  taketh'  to  heart  this 
business  of  the  Dutch,*  as  he  hath  grreat  reason, 
|a  respect  both  of  honour  and  profit.    And  be- 

•  MeicftaBlm  MeoMd  in  tiM  Star  Chambvr  for  axportfof 
fold  and  iflv^r  eoln. 


cause  my  first  letter  was  written  in  the  epituoB, 
or  trouble  of  the  business;  and  my  second  in  the 
beginning  of  the  catastrophe,  or  calming  theieol^ 
(wherein^  nevertheless,  I  was  fain  to  bear  np 
strongly  into  the  weather,  before  the  calm  Ic^ 
lowed,)  and  since  every  4ay  hath  been  better  and 
better,  I  thought  good  Uy  signify  so  mneh,  thai 
his  majesty  may  be  less  in  suspense. 

The  great  labour  was  to  get  entrance  into 
the  business;  but  now  the  portcullis  is  drawn 
up.  And  though,  I  must  say,  there  were  some 
blots  in  the  tables,  yet,  by  well  playing,  the  game 
is.  good. 

Roland  is  passing  well  justified;  for  both  his 
credit  is  by  very  constant  and  weighty  teetimmiy 
proved,  and  those  vast  quantities,  which  wevs 
thought  incredible,  or  at  least  improbable,  me 
now  made  manifest  truth. 

Yet  I  find  a  little  of  the  old  leaven  towards  tbe 
first  defendants,  carried  in  this  style  and  chane- 
ter:  «•!  would  this  that  appears  now,  had  i^ 
peared  at  first.  But  this  cometh  of  haste  and 
precipitation;"  and  the  like.  But  jre^  I  hope, 
the  corruption  and  practice  upon  the  ore  temig, 
and  the  rectifying  of  Rowland's  credit,  will 
satisfy  my  lords  upon  the  former  prpofs.  For  I 
WQuld  be  very  sorry  that  these  new  defendants 
(which,  except  one  or  two,  are  the  smaller  files) 
should  be  in  the  net,  and  the  old  defendants, 
which,  are  the  greater  files,  should  get  through. 
6od  preserve  you.  - 

Tour  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant^ 
Fr.  Yirdlam,  Cane* 

Noveiiiber  M,  1619. 


Bndoned, 
Thuehing  ^  DxUeh  5imnest. 


•■'I 


TO  THB  LORD  OHANCELLOB.*     ^ 

I 

Mt  honourable  Loan, 

I  do,  from  time  to  dme,  acquaint  his  majesty 
with  your  letters,  wherein  he  ever  perceiveth 
your  vigilant  care  in  any  thing  that  concemeth 
his  service;  and  hath  commanded  me  tq  give  you 
thanks  in  his  name,  who  is  sure  your  endeavours 
will  never  be  wanting,  when  any  thing  is  to  be 
done  for  the  advancement  of  his  afiairs. 

According  to  your  lordship's  advice,  his  ma- 
jesty hath  written  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury,  both  touching  the  currants  and  the  tobac- 
co,! ^^  plantation  whereof  his  majesty  is  fully 
resolved  to  restrain ;  and  hath  given  them  order 

-  *  Harl.  MSB.  toI.  7006. 

t  Lord  Bacon,  In  hit  letter  of  Novenber  SS,  1610,  nealioM 
that  there  vmt  oflbred  two  tboaiand  poonde  increaio  yearlf, 
for  tke  tobacco,  to  begin  at  Michaelmaa,  aa  It  now  ki,  aaj 
three  tboatand  pounde  tncTetae,  If  the  plaotttloaffhwv  wltida 
land  be  reftialned.  . 


LirrrfiRS  from  birch. 


in 


forthwith  to  set  out  a  proclamation  to  that  effect; 
not  intending  in  that  point  to  stand  npon  &ny 
donbt  of  law,  nor  to  expect  the  judges'  interpre- 
tation; nor  to  allow  any  freehold  in  that  case; 
but  holding  this  the  safest  role,  Sahs9  rdpubkem 
9uprema  l^  etio.    And  so  I  rest 

Yonr  lordship's  iaithfiil  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BvOKINORAIf* 

Newmarket,  Not.  97,  leiS. 


TO  THE  LOBD  CHANCELLOR.* 

Mt  honourable  Lord,  ^ 

1  hate  presented  both  the  sabmissiens  to  his 
inajesty.  His  answer  is,  he  cannot  alter  that 
which  was  allowed  of  by  the  lords  of  the  last.  Star 
Chamber  day,  except  first  they  be  acquainted 
with  it,  and  the  consent  of  the  Lady  Exeter  be 
likewise  had,  becaase  the  decree  doth  necessarily 
reqiireit*   Solfest 

Yonr  lordship's  homble  serrant, 

G.  BOCKINOHAM. 

Endoned,    * 
Thueking  the  iubtnisriaru  of  Sir  Thoma»  Laht 
and  hi$  lady. 


-fetraetation-  of  his  wicked  opinions  in  Writing. 
The  form  was  as  good  as  may  be.  I  declared  to 
him,  that  this  conrt  was  the'  jndgment^eat;  the 
mercy-seat  was  his  majesty  t  bat  the  court  would 
commend  him  to  his  majesty^  and  I  humbly  pray 
his  majesty  to  signify  his  pleasure  speedily,  be^ 
cause  of  the  misery  of  the  man ;  and  it  is  a  rare 
thing  for  a  sectary,  that  hath  once  suffered  smart 
and  shame,  to  turn  so  unfeignedly,  as  he  seemed 
to  do.  , 

God  erer  bless  and  keep  you. 

Your  most  obliged  firiend  and  faithful  senrant, 

Fr«  Vbrulam,  Cane. 
Deeember  1, 101S. 


TO  THE  MA&QUIS  OF  BtTCEINGHAM. 

Mt  ybry  eooD  Lord, 

I  acquainted  this  day,  the  bearer  with  his  ma- 
Jeaty's  pleasure,  touching  Lake'sf  submission; 
which.  Whether  it  should  be  done  in  person  or  in 
writing,  his  majesty  signified  his  will  thus:  that 
it  should  be  spared  in  open  court,  if  my  Lady  of 
Exeter  should  consent,  and  the  board  think  fit 
The  board  liked  it  well,  and  appointed  my  Lord 
Digby,  and  Secretary  Calvert,  to  speak  with  my 
lady,  who  returned  her  answer  in  substance,  that 
she  would,  in  tills  and  all  things,  be  commanded 
by  bis  majesty:  but  if  liis  majesty  left  it  to  her 
liberty  and  election,  she  humbly  prayed  to  be 
excused.  And  though  it  was  told  hef,  that  this 
answer  would  be  cause  that  it  could  not  be  per- 
formed this  term ;  yet  she  seemed  willing  rather 
it  should  be  delayed,  than  dispensed  with. 

This  day  also  I'raske,:^  in  open  court,  made  a 

*Harl.MSS.voL7W0. 

t  Sir  Thomae  Lake'e. 

t  Mm  Traeke,  a  mtniiteTf  #ho  wat  proaecated  In  the  Star 
elmnber  for  maintaining,  aa  we  find  mentioned  in  the  Repoita 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hobart,  p.  330,  that  the  Jewiah 
Sabbath  ought  to  be  obierved  and  not  oon ;  and  that  we 
ovght  to  abstain  from  all  manner  of  swine's  flesh,  and  those 
meata  which  the  Jews  ^ere  forbidden  in  Leviticus,  accord- 
ing to  Bishop  Andrews,  in  his  speech  In  the  Star  Chamber  on 
that  occasion,  printed  among  his  lordship's  worki^  Mr. 
Traske  being  examined  in  that  court,  confessed,  that  he  had 
divulged  those  ppinions,  and  had  laboured  to  bring  as  many 
to  them  as  he  could;  and  had  also  written  a  letter  to  the 
Icing,  wherein  he  seemed  te  tax  his  majesty  with  hypocrisy, 
•Ad  expressly  laTelgbed  agaiuit  the  blsbopa  high  commla- 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINtlHAM. 

Mt  tery  good  Lord, 

On  Friday  I  left  London,  to  hide  myself  at  Kew ; 
for  two  months  and  a  half  together  to  be  strong- 
bent  is  too  much  for  my  bow.  And  yet,  that  the 
king  may  perceire,  that  in  my  times  of  leisure  I 
am  not  idle,  I  took  down  with  me  Sir  Giles  Mom- 
pesson,*  and  with  him  I  hsTe  quietly  conferred 
of  that  proposition,  which  was  given  jne  in 
charge  by  his  majes^  and  after  seconded  by 
your  lordship.  Whetein  I  find  some  things  I  like 
very  well,  and  some  other,  that  I  would  set  by. 
And  one  thing  is  much  to  my  liking,  that  the 
'proposition  for  bringing  in  his  majesty's  revenue 
wiUi  small  charge  is  no  invention,  but  was  on 
foot  heretofore  in  King  PhUip's  and  Queen  Mary*^ 
time,  and  had  a  grave  and  mi^^ty  opinion  for  it. 
The  rest  I  leave  to  his  relation,  and  mine  own 
attendance. 

I  hope  his  majesty  will- look  to  it,  that  the  fines 
now  to  come  in  may  do  him  most  good.  Beth 
oauses  produce  fines  of  onelfundred  and  fourscore 
thousand  pounds,  whereof  one  hundred  thousand 
may  clear  the  anUcipations ;  and  then  the  assign- 
ations may  pass  under  the  great  seal,  to  be  enroll- 
able;  so  as  we  shall  need  to  think  of  nothing  but 
the  arrears  in  a  manner,  of  which  I  wish  the 
twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  strangers  (with 
the  interest)  be  presently  satisfied.    The  remain 

Bioners,  as  bloody  and  cruel  in  their  proceedings  against  him, 
and  a  p^pal  clergy.  He  was  sentenced  to  She  and  imprison- 
ment^ not  for  holding  those  opinions^  (for  those  we/e  examin- 
able in  the  Ecclefiastical  Court,  ahd  not  there,)  but  for 
making  of  conTenticles  and  commotions,  and  fbr  scandalizing 
the  king,  the  bishops,  and  clergy.  Dr.  FuHer,  In  his  Ckvrek 
Etttory  of  BrUain,  book  z.  p.  T7,  ^  64,  QeaUons  his  haTing 
heard  Mr.  Traske  preach,  and  remarks,  that  his  wrice  kad 
more  ttmgtk  Hum  aitg  thing'  eUt  he  delivered  ;  and  thkt  after 
his  recantatton  he  relapsed,  not  Into  the  same,  but  other  opi- 
nions, rather  humorous  than  hnrtful,  and  di#d  obscurely  at 
Lambeth,  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  I. 

*  Who,  ih  the  parliament,  which  began,  January  90.  ieSK>-l, 
wat  sentenced  to  be  degraded,  and  rendered  teeapable  of 
bearing  any  office,  for  practising  asTerat  abuses,  seitlng  up 
new  inns  and  alehouses,  and  exacting  great  sums  of  money 
of  the  people,  by  pretence  of  letters  patents  granted  him  for 
that  purpose.  But  he  fled  Into  fbrelgir  parts,  flading  Umaelf 
abandoned  by  the  Marqyis  of  Bockingh»m,  on  whom  T 
depended  for  proteetloQ. 


tM 


Lsn^Rs  FROM  fimcir. 


may  mm  for  ihit  Idn^s  ptMOBt  and  organt  oao^ 

aions.    And  if  the  king  iatand  any  giAs,  let  tiMm 

atajjfor  the  second  coune,  (for  all  is  not  yetdone,] 

bat  nothing  oat  of  theaot  except  the  long  shoald 

give  me  the  twenty  thoosand  poonda  I  oWe  Peter 

Vanboie  oat  of  hisiue,  whiqh  ia  the  chief  debt 

I  owe.    But  this  I  speak  merrily.    I  erer  rest 

Yoor  lordship's  moat  obliged  iriend 

and  faitiif al  serrant. 

Fa.  YcauLAM,  Cane. 
Kew,I>«eemb6rlS»l«10. 

Afler  I  had  written  this  letter,  I  leoeiTed  from 
your  lordship,  by  my  servant,  his  majesty's  ac- 
ceptation of  my  poor  services ;  for  which  1  pray 
your  lordship  to  present  to  his  majesty  my  most 
humble  thanks.  I  have  now  other  things  in  my 
mind  for  his  majesty's  service,  that  no  time  be  lost. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

Mt  hohourablk  Lord, 

His  majesty  hath  been  pleased,  out  of  his  gra- 
cioas  care  of  Sir  Robert  Killigrew,  to  refer  a  suit 
of  his,  for  certain  concealed  lands,  to  your  lord- 
ship and  the  reat  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
treasury ;  die  like  whereof  hath  been  heretofore 
granted  to  many  others.  My  desire  to  yoor  lord- 
ship is,  that,  he  being  a  gentlemaivwhom  I  love 
and  wish  very  well  unto,  year  lordahi]^  would 
show  him,  for  my  sake,  all  the  favour  you  can,  fn 
farthering  hia  suit.  Wherein  your  lordship  shall 
do  me  a  courtesy,  for  which  I  will  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

6.  BuCKINeHAM. 
RoyMOD,  DaMBbtr  15, 1619. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.*  v/ 

Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD,     - 

1  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  let^r, 
who  for  that  business,  whereof  Mr.  Chanbellor 
of  the  Exchequer  brought  the  message  to  his 
majesty  to  Theobalds,  retamed  the  answer  by 
him.  As  for  that,  whereof  Sir  Giles  Mompesson 
spake  to  your  lordship,  his  majesty  liketh  very 
well,  and  so  do  all  others  with  whom  his  majes^ 
hath  spoken  of  it;  and,  therefore,  he  recommend- 
eth  it  to  your  care,  not  doubting  but  your  lord- 
ship will  give  all  your  furtherance  to  it,  being 
your  own  work,  and  so  much  concerning  his 
majesty's  honour  and  profit;  and  will  speak 
farther  with  <yoar  lordship  of  it  at  hia  return  to 
liOndon. 

For  those  other  businesses  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
which  his  majesty  hath  recommended  to  your 
lordship,  he  hopeth  yon  will  keep  the  dock  still 
going,  his  profit  being  so  much  interested  there- 
in, especially  seeing  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  £z- 

*  Hail.  MSB.  vol.  7006. 


oheqaer*  hath  promisad  his  majesty  that  ha  will 
be  no  more  siok^  whereby  you  shall  have  this 
comfort,  that  the  harden  will  not  lie  upon  yoor 
lordship  alone. 

The  littleletsoie  I  had  at  Theobalda  made  ass 
bring  your  man  down  hither  for  thia  answer, 
which  I  hope  your  lordship  will  exease;  and 
ever  hold  me  for 

Year  lordship's  faithihi  Iriend 

and  servant, 

G.  BucxnroHAK* 

Royiun,  10th  of  Jan. 

Eodoneij,  1010. 

' ^ 

TO  THE  MARaUIB  OF  BUGKINOfiAM . 

Mr  vsBY  aooD  Loao, 

In  tha  midat  of  business,  as  in  &e  midst  of  a 
way,  one  shoald  i^  stay  long,  eapedally  when  I 
craye  no  direction,  but  only  advertise. 

This  day  we.  met  about  the  commissioni  the 
commonwealth's  eonmisaion,  for  the  poor  and 
vagabonds,  te.  We  have  put  it  into  an  exceed* 
ing  good  way,  and  have  appointed  meetings  onoe 
in  fourteen  daya,  b^aose  it  shall  not  be  aalack. 
I  was  glad  to  hear  from  the  two  chief  jnatieea, 
that  whataoever  appears  in  the  country  to  come 
(rom  pritnum  mMle^  (that  is,  the  king's  care,) 
works  better  than  if  it  came  from  the  law.  Tliere- 
fore  we  have  ordered  that  this  commisaion  shall 
be  published  in  the  several  circuits  in  the  chargea 
of  the  judges;    For  the  rest  hereafter. 

For  the  proposition  of  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  we 
have  met  once.  Exchequer-men  will  be  excfaa- 
quer-men  still ;  but  we  shall  do  good. 

For  the  account,  or  rather  imparting,  of  the 
commissioners  of  treasury  to  the  council,  I  tfiink 
it  will  but  end  in  a  compliment.  But  tiie  real 
care  (and  I  hope  good  purpose)  I  will  not  give 
over,  the  better,  because  I  am  not  alone. 

For  the  Star  Chamber  business,  I  shall,  as  yoa 
write,  keep  the  clock  on  going,  which  is  hard  to 
do,  when  sometimes  the  wheels  are  too  many, 
and  sometimes  too  few.  But  we  shall  do  well, 
especially  if  those  whom  the  king  hath  hitherto 
made  bondmen,  (I  mean,  which  have  grlven  bonds 
for  their  fines,)  he  do  not  hereafter  make  freemen. 

For  Suffolk's  business,  it  is  a  little  strange, 
that  the  attorney  made  it  a  question  to  the  com- 
missioners of  treasury,  whether  Sufifblk  should 
not  be  admitted  to  the  lease  of  the  extent  of  his 
own  land,  which  is  the  way  to  encourage  him  not 
to  pay  his  fine.  But^when  it  was  told  him,  that 
the  contrary  course  was  held  with  the  E^rl  of 
Northumberland,  and  that  thereby  he  was  brought 
to  agree  for  his  fine;  then  he  turned^  as  his  man- 
ner isr^ 

'   *  Sir  Pnike  Grevfne,  who  tbrrendered  that  oiBee  in  8e|^ 
tembf  r,  1021,  being  succeeded  tn  it  by  Sir  Richard  Weaton. 
Re  hail  been  creattd  Lord  Brooke  of  Beaachamp'a  Coui^ 
I  Jan,  9,  lOKhl. 
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For  the  enoTB,  we  hxre  yet  eo  much  nse  of  the 
service  of  Sir  Heory  Britten  in  banging  in  the 
fines,  (indeed  more  than  of  the  attorney,)  as  we 
cannot,  without  prejudice  to  his  majesty's'  ser« 
Tice,  enter  yet  into  them ;  and,  besides,  Sir  Edr 
ward  Coke  comes  not  abrot^. 

Mr.  Kirkham  hath  communicated  With  me,  as 
matter  of  profit  to  his  majesty,  upon  the  coiQs 
referred  by  his  majesty  to  us  of  the  treasury; 
wherein  I  hope  we  shall  do  good,  the  rather, 
because  I  am  not  alone. 

The  proclamation  for  light  gold  Mr.  Secretary 
CaWert,  I  know,  hath  sent  to  his  majesty ;  and 
therefore  of  that  I  say  no  more. 

For  the  raising  of  silver  by  ordinance,  and  not 
by  proclamation,  and  that  fbr  the  tixbe  to  come, 
we  have  given  order  to  finish  it.  I  hear  a  whi»> 
pering,  that  thereupon  the  commissioners  of  the 
navy,  the  officers  of  the  household,  the  wardrobe, 
may  take  occasion  to  break  the  book  and  the 
updertakings,'  because  the  prices  may  rise,  whi^h 
r  thought  good  to  signify  to  his  majesty.  And, 
to^  speak  fSainly,  I  fear  more  the  pretencO  than 
the  natural  effect. 

6od  evermore  preserve  your  lordship.    I  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
*  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Veruiiabt,  Cane. 


TO  THE  LORO  CHANCELLOS.*  ^ 

Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRn, 

I  have  actiuainted  hisr  majes^  with^your  letter, 
who  is  very  well  pleased  therewith,  finding  in 
yon  a  continual  care  of  his  service.  In  that 
point  of  the  Star  Chamber  business,  his  majesty 
saith  there  is  a  mistaking  :*  for  he  meant  not  the 
Dutchmen's  business,  but  that  motion  which 
your  lordship  made  unto  •  him,  of  sitting  in  the 
Star  Chamber  abou^f  the  commissions,  which  you 
had  not  leisure  to  read  till  he  came  down  to 
Royston,  and  hath  reason  to  give  you  thanks  for 
it,  desiring  you  to  prepare  it,  and  study  the  point, 
(of  which  he  will  speak  more  with  you  at  his 
retom  to  London,^  being  a  matter  worthy  your 
thinking  on,  and  his  majesty's  practice. 

For  the  last  point  of  your  letter,  his  majesty 
saith  it  cannot  but.  proceed  of  malice,  that  there 
should  be  any  such  plot,  which  he  will  not 
ondure,  but  he  will  account  those  that  whisper  of 
it  in  that  sort,  enemies  of  his  service ;  and  will 
put  them  out  of  their  places  that  practise  it.  And 
BO  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful 

friend  and  servant, 

G.  BucmioHAM. 

H«wB«rket,  Jan.  SS,  1619. 
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TO  MB.  SBOHBTAET  CALVBBT.  v' 

Mr.  SlCl^CTABT, 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  3d  of  thiv 
present,  signifying  his  majesty's  pleasure  touch*- 
ing  Peacock's*  examinatioBs,  of  which  I  wiU 
haive  special  care. 

My  Lord  Coke  is  come  to  town,  and  hath  sent 
me  word,  he  ^111  be  with  m»  on  Monday,  though 
he  be  somewhat  lame.  Howsoever,  the  service 
shall  be  done. 

I  was  made  acquainted,  by  your  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Naunton,  with  his  majesty's  dislike  of  the 
sen^ng  to  him  of  the  jolly  letiker  hota  Zealand. 
I  will  now  speak  for  myself,  that  when  ir'was 
received,  I  turned  to  the  master  of  the  waids,f 
and  said,  ^«  Well^  I  think  yon  and  1  shall  ever 
advise  the  king  to  do  more  for  a  Burlaroaehi, 
when  he  seeketh  to  his  majesty  by  supplication 
and  supplying  the  king  at  the  first  word,  than  for 
'all  the  rest  upon  any  hravudos  from  the  Burgo- 
masters of  Holland  and  Zealand :"  who  answered 
very  honestly,  that  it  was  in  the  king's  power  to 
make  them  alter  their  style  when  he  would.  But 
when  another  of  us  said,  we  could  not  but  in  oux 
own  discharge  send  the  king  the  letter,  scilicet 
ncgandum  non  fuit ;  though  indeed  my  way  is 
otherwise. 

I  have  at  last  recovered  from  these  companions, 
Harrison  and  Dale,  a  copy  of  my  Lord  of  Ban- 
gor's^ book,  the  great  one,  and  will  presently  "set 
in  hand  the  examinations.  ''God  keep  you. 
Your  assured  Mend, 

'   Fr.  YrrulaMi,  Cane. 

Fttbrvary  5, 1610. 


TOTH8KINQ.  ^ 

Mat  rr  please  voirR'MAJEffrT, 

Sir  Edward  Coke  is  now  afoot,  and,  accotding 
to  your  command,  signified  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Calvert,  we  proceed  in  Peacock's  examinations. 
For,  although  there  have  been  very  good  diligence 
used,  yet  certainly  we  are  not  at  the  bottom;  and 
he  that  would  not  use'  the  utmost  of  his  line  to 
sound  such  a  business  as  this,  should  not  have 
due  regard  neither  to  your  majesty's  honour  nor 
safety. 

*  H«  was  a  minbter  of  tha  UBivenity  of  CamVidf e.  Ha 
waa  conamittedib  the  Towar  for  pretending  that  he  had,  by 
sorcery,  infktnated  the  king's  Judgment,  In  the  catne  of  Btr 
Thomas  Lake.— CamA  jSmmI.  IUgi$  JmoaH  /.,  p.  54. 

t  Sir  Uonel  Craafield. 

t  Dr.  Lewis  Bayly,  bom  at  Caermarthen  In  Wales,  and 
educated  In  Exeter  Colleges  Ojtford. .  He  had  been  minister 
of  ETesham  In  Worecstcnhlie,  and  chaplain  to  Prlnoe 
Henry,  and  rector  of  St.  Matthew's,  Friday  street,  in  London 
He  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Bangor  In  1616.  On 
the  19th  of  July,  1631,  be  was  committed  to  the  Fleet,  but  on 
what  aecoant  la  not  related  by  Camden,  dtfimcliM  RtgU  JiM^H 
/.,  p.  79^  who  nehttons  the  eireurostaiica  of  the  bishop's  im- 
prisonment, but  that  he  was  soon  after  set  at  liberty.  H«i 
waa  the  author  of  the  well  knpwn  book.  Tkt  Frcetio$  ^f 
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A  man  would  think  he  were  jn  Luke  Hutton^e 
^case  again;  for,  as  my  Lady  Rooa  personated 
Luke  Hutton,  so  it  seemeth^  Peacock  peraonateth 
▲^ina.  But  I  make  no  judgment  yet,  but  will 
go  on  with  all  diligence ;  and,  if  it  may  not  be 
done  otherwise,  it  is  fit  Peacock  i>e  put  to  torture. 
He  desenreth  it  as  well  as  Peacham  did« 

I  beseech  your  majesty  not  to  think  I  am  more 

bitter  because  my  name  is  in  it;  for,  besides  that 

I  always   make  my  particular  a  cipher,  when 

there  is  question  of  your  majesty's  honour  and 

service,  I  think  my  self  honoured  for  being  brought 

into  so  good  company.    And  as,  without  fiatteiy, 

I  ^nk  your  majesty  the  best  of  kings,  and  my 

noble  Lord  of  Bucidngham  the  best  of  persons 

faroured ;  so  I  hope,  without  presumption,  for  my 

honest  and  true  intentions  to  state  and  justice, 

and  my  lore  to  my  master,  I  am  not  the  worst  "Of 

chancellors.    God  BYet  presenre  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  obliged 

and  most,  obedient  serrant,^ 

Fa.  Vebulam,  Cane.  . 
lOth  of  February,  1610. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANGBLLOR. 

Most  hovourbd  Lord, 

I  presume  now,  after  term,  (if  there  be  any 
such  thing  as  an  afterterm  with  your  lordship,)  to 
offer  this  enclosed  paper*  to  your  sight,  concern- 
ing the  Duke  of  Lerma;  which,  if  your  lordship 
ham  not  already  read,  will  not,  I  think,  be  alto- 
gether unpleasing,  because  it  is  full  of  particular 
circumstances.  I  know  not  how  commonly  it 
passeth  up  and  down  more  or  less.  My  friend, 
Mr.  Gage,  sent  it  me  lately  out  of  Spain.  But, 
howsoever,  I  build  upon  a  sore  ground;  for, 
though  it  should  be  vulgar,  yet,  for  my  desire  to 
serve  yout  lordship,  I  cannot  demerit  so  much,  as 
not  te  deserve  a  pardon  at  your  Lordship's,  most 
noble  hand. 

Before  the  departure  of  the  Duke  of  Lenna 
from  that  court,  there  was  written  upon  the  gate 
for  a  pasquinade,  that  the  house  was  governed 
por  el  Padre,  y  elMijo^  y  im  Sanio ;  as,  in  Paris, 
about  the  same  time,  was  written  upon  the  Louvre 
gate,  (Tegt  icy  Phosieldee  troye  Boy$ ;  for  Luynes's 
brother  is  almost  as  great  as  himself.  But,  the 
while  there  is  good  store  of  kings  now  in  Christ- 
endom, though  there  be  one- fewer  than  there  was. 

In  Spain,  there  are  very  extraordinary  prepara* 
tions  for  a  great  armada.  Here  is  lately  in  this 
court,  a  eurrent  speech,  as  that  the  enterprise 
(whatsoever  it  should  have  been)  is  laid  wholly 
aside : .  but  that  were  strange.^  Yet  this  is  certain, 
that  the  forces  of  men,  to  the  number  of  almost 
two  thousand,  which  were  to  have  gone  into 

*I  have)  o)R  of  a  ragged  hand  In  Spanlah,  tramlated  it, 
and  accompanied  It  with  some  marginal  notea  for  your  lord- 
■hip'e  greater  aaw.   J^M»«fMr*MaUk$io. 


Spain  from  hence,  are  discharged,  together 
seme  munition,  which  wa3  also  upon  the  point  of 
being  sent.  Another  thing  is  also  certain,  thai 
both  in  the  court  of  Spain  and  this,  there  is  al 
this  time  a  stiange  straitness  of  money ;  which  1 
do  not  conceive,  for  my  part,  to  proceed  so  much 
from  w;ant,  as  design  to  employ  it.  The  rendez- 
vous, where  the  forces  were  .lo  meet,  was  at 
Malaga,  within  the  straits ;  which  makes  the  en- 
terprise upon  Algiers  most  likely  to  be  intended. 
For  I  take  that  to  be  a  wild  conceit,  which  thinks 
of  going  by  the  Adriatic  per  far  in  un  Fiaggio 
duoi  aerviiii  i  as  the^ving  a  blow  to  Venice,  and 
the  landing  of  forces  in  aid  of  the  King  of  Bohe- 
mia about  Trieste. 

Perhaps  ^e  King  of  Spain  would  be  glad  to  let 
the  world  see,  that  now  he  is  hon  de  paye ;  and, 
by  showing  himself  in  some  action,  to  entitle  the 
Dqke  of  Lerma  to  all  his  former  sloth ;  or  perhaps 
he  now  makes  a  great  preparation,  upon  the  pre- 
tence of  some  enterprise,  t^t  he  will  let  fall,  that 
so  be  may  with  the  less  noise  assemble  great 
forces  some  other  year  for  some  other  attempt  not 
spoken  of  now. 

My  Lord  Compton*  is  in  this  court,  and  goes 
shortly  towards  Italy.  His  fashion  is  sweet,  and 
his  disposition  noble,  and  his  ^conversation  ftir 
and  honest.  ^ 

Diego,  my  Lord  Roos's  man,  is  come  hither. 
I  pray  God  it  be'  to  do  me  any  good  towards  the 
recovery  of  the  debt  his  lord  owes  me. 

Most  honoured  lord,  I  am  here  at  good  leisure 
to  look  back  upon  your  lordship's  great  and  noble 
goodness  towards  me,  which  may  go  for  a  great 
example  in  this  age ;  and  so  it  doth.  '^'^^  which 
I  am  sure  of  is,  that  my  poor  heart,  such  as  it  is, 
doth  not  only  beat,  but  even  boil  in  the  desires  it 
hath  to  do  your  lordship  all  humble  service. 

I  crave  leave,  though  it  be  against  good  man- 
ners, that  I  may  ever  present  my  humblest  service 
to  my  most  Jhonoured  lady,  my  Lady  Yerulam, 
and  Lady  Constable,  with  my  best  respects  to  my 
dear  friend.  Sir  John  Constable ;  who,  if  your 
lordship  want  the  leisure,  would  perhaps  cast  an 
eye  upon  the  enclosed  paper. 

I  do,  with  more  confidence,  presume  to  address 
this  other  letter  to  Mr.  Meautys,  because  the  con- 
tents thereof  concern  your  lordship's  service. 

I  beseech  sweet  Jesus  to  make  and  keep  your 
lordship  entirely  happy.  So  I  .humbly  do  you 
reverence,  remaining  ever 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged_servant, 

ToBiE  Matthew. 

P.  S.  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  some  of  your 
lordship's  philosophical  labours,  if  your  lordship 

*  Spencer,.  Lord  Compton,  only  eon  of  William,  Earl  of 
Northampton.  Thia  noblemani  who  eucceeded  hit  ikther  In 
hie  titie  and  hie  eilate,  in  June,  1630,  was  killed  at  Hampton 
Heath,  near  Sufford,  on  Sunday,  March  19,  IM^  llcliting 
for  King  Charlee  I. 
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OMdd  00  think  fit*  .1  do  now  leceiye  a  letter  from 
the  Conde  de  Gondomar,  who,  thinking  that  it 
should  find  me  in  £ngland«  saith  thna :  Beao  las 
nume»  mil  vtzeu  a  mi  s&nnoTf  el  sennor  Gran  C&afi- 
eilm\  eon  my  coraconf  eomo  etioy  en  au  buena 
grada.  The  erapreas  is  dead  long  since,  and  the 
emperor  is  so  sickly,  or  rather  so  sick,  that  they 
forbear  to  bury  her  with  solemnity,  as  conceiving, 
that  he  will  save  charge  by  dying  shortly.  They 
say  here,  that  the  business  of  Bohemia  is  grow- 
ing towards  an  end  by  composition. 
Bronelf,  tbia  Hth  of  February,  1619. 


TO  THE  MARdinS  OP  BUCKINOnAM. 

V 

Mt  tbrt  good  Lord, 

For  the  services  committed  to  Sir  Lionel  Cran- 
field,  after  his  majesty  hath  spoken  with  him,  I 
shall  attend  and  ftAlow  his  majesty^s  pleasure  and 
directions,  and  yield  my  best  care,  advice,  and 
endeavour  for  performance. 

In  the  pretermitted  duty  I  have  some  profit,  and 
more  was  to  have  had,  if  Queen  Anne  had  lived ; 
wherefore,  I  shall  become  an  humble  suitor  to  his 
majesty,  that  I  may  become  no  loser,  specially 
seeing  tiie  business  had  been  maiiy  a  time  and  oft 
quite  overthrown,  if  it  had  not  been  upheld  only, 
or  chiefly 'by  myseljf;  so  that  whatsoever  service 
hath  been  since  done,  is  upon  my  foundation. . 

Mr.  Attorney*  groweth  pretty  pert  with  me  of 
late ;  and  I  see  well  who  Uiey  are  that  maintain 
him.  But  be  they  flies,  or  be  they  wasps,  I  nei- 
ther care  for  buzzes  nor  stings,  most  especially  in 
any  thing  that  concemeth  my  duty  to  his  majesty, 
or  my  love  to  your  lordship.  / 

I  forgot  not  in  my  public  charge,  the  last  Star 
Chamber  day,  to  publish  his  majesty's  honour  for 
his  late  commission  for  the  relief  of  th^  poor,  and 
suppressing  vagabonds ;  as  also  his  gracious 
intention  touching  informers,  which  I  perceive 
was  received  with  much  applause.  That  of  pto- 
Jectors  I  spake  not  of,  because  it  is  not  yet  ripe, 
neither  doth  it  concern  the  execution  of  any  law, 
for  which  my  speech  was  proper.  God  ever  pre- 
serve and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  servant, 

'  Fr.  Verul^m,  Cane. 

Vabmary  17,  1019. 


her ;  I  received  it  this  evening  at  six  of  the  clock, 
by  the  hands  of  the  master  of  the  rolls,*  sealed 
as  it  is  with  my  Lord  of  Suffolk's ,  seal,  and  the 
master's  of  the  rolls ;  but  neither  I,  nor  the  master 
of  the  rolls  know  what  is  in  it;  but  it  cometh 
first  to  his  majesty's  sight.  Only  I  did  direct, 
that  because  the  authentic  copy  (ui^to  which  my 
lord  is  sworn,  aqcording  to  the  course  of  the 
court)  is  no^  so  fit  for  his  majesty's  reading,  my 
Lord  of  Sofiblk  should  send  withal  a  paper  copy, 
which  his  majesty  might  read  with  less  trouble. 

My  Lady  Sufiblk  is  so  ill  of  the  small-pox,  as 
she  is  not  yet  fit  to  make  any  answer. 

Bingley'sf  answer  is  come  in,  along  one ;  and, 
as  I  perceive,  with  some  things  impertinent,  yea, 
and  unfit.  Of  that  I  confer  with  Mr.  Solicitor^ 
to-morrow ;  and  then  I  will  farther  advertise  your 
lordship.  God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 
Your  lo^ship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  faidiful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 

York  House,  this  33d  of  Febr.  1619, 
at  0  of  tbe  clock,  1619-30. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINQHAM.       y 

Mt  very  good  Lord, 

I  send  by  post  this  sealed  packet,  containing 
my  Lord  of  Sufiblk's  answer  in  the  Star  Cham- 

*  Sir  Hear  J  YeWexton. 


TO  THB  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Most  honourable  Lord, 

I  do  even  now  receive  this  letter  from  the  Conde 
de  Gondomar,  with  direction  I  should  send  it 
(since  I  am  not  there  to  deliver  it)  to  Mr.  Wyche^ 
that  so  he  may  present  it  to  your  lordship's  hand 
at  such  time,  as  it  may  be  of  most  use  to  him. 
He  commands  me,  besides,  that  for  his  sake  I 
should  become  an  humble  solicitor  to  your  lordship 
for  this  friend  of  his;  which  t  presume  to  do  the 
more  willingly,  because  this  party  is  a  great  friend 
of  mine,  and  so  are  also  many  of  his  friends  my 
friends.  Besides^  he  wills  me  to  represent  his 
great  thanks  to  your  lordship,  for  the  just  favours 
you  have  been  pleased  to  vouchsafe  to  Mr.  Wyohe 
already,  the  rather  in  contemplation  of  the  Conde, 
as  he  hath  been  informed.  And  if  in  the  company, 
or  rather  in  the  attendance  of  so  great  an  interces- 
sor, it  be  not  an  unpardonable  kind  ef  ill  manners 
to  intrude  myself,  I  presume  to  cast  myself  at 
your  lordship's  feet,  with  protestation  that  I  shall 
be  very  particularly  bound  to  your  lordship's 
goodness  for  any  favour,  with  justice,  that  he 
shall  obtain. 

I  beseech  Jesus  keep  your  lordship  ever  enttve- 
ly  happy ;  and  so,  doing  all  humhle  reverence/  ( 
take  leave. 

Your  lordship's  most  humble 

and  most  obliged  servant, 

ToBiE  Matthew. 

BnuMlg,  thta  30th  of  Febratry,  I6l9. 


•  Sir  JallQS  Cnnr. 
f  Sir  John  Blngl^y's. 
X  Sir  TlioiBW  Coventiy. 
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TO  THX  LOW  CHANCKIXOB.* 

Mr  HONOURABLB  LoRD, 

Understanding  that  there  hath  been  a  long  and 
tedioas  suit  depending  in  the  Chancery  between 
Robert  D'Oyley  and  his  wife,  plaintiff's,  and 
Leonard  Lovace,  defendant;  which  cause  hath 
been  heretofore  ended  by  award,  but  is  now 
revived  again,  and  was,  in  Micbaelmas  term  last, 
fully  heard  before  your  lordship ;  at  which  hear- 
ing your  lordship  did  not  give  your  opinion  there- 
of, but  were  pleased  to  defer  it  until  breviats  were 
deliyered  on  both  sides ;  which,  as  I  am  informed, 
hath  been  done  accordingly:  now  my  desire  unto 
your  lordship  is,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  take 
some  time,  as  speedily  as  your  lordship  may,  to 
give  your  opinion  thereof,  and  so  make  a  final 
end,  as  your  lordship  shall  find  the  same  in  equity 
to  deserve :  for  which  I  will  ever  rest 

-Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant,    - 

O.  Bdceinoham. 

Windsor,  IStb  of  Umj,  1090. 


TO  THE  MARQUIB  OP  BUCXINQHAM. 

Mt  tert  good  Lord, 

I  went  to  Kew  for  pleasure,  but  I  met  with  pain. 
But  neither  pleasure  nor  pain  can  withdraw  my 
mind  from  thinking  of  his  majesty's  service. 
And  because  his  majesty  shall  see  how  I  was  oc- 
cupied at  Kew,  I  send  him  these  papers  of  rules 
for  the  Star  Chamber,  wherein  his  majesty  shall 
ei]ect  one  •  of  the  noblest  and  durablest  pillars  for 
the  Justice  of  this  kingdom  in  perpetuity,  that 
can  be,  after,  by  his  own  wisdom  and  the  advice' 
of  his  lords,  he  shall  have  revised  them  and 
established  them.  The  manner  and  circumstances 
I  r^er  to  my  attending  his  majesty.  The  rules 
are  not  all  set  down ;  but  I  will  do  the  rest  within 
two  or  three  days.  I  ever  remain 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

iriend  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr,  Vbrulam,  Cane. 

June  9,  1630. 


lordship  to  give  eredh  to  what  he  diaH  delhfvr 
your  lcfd«hip  tberein,  with  your  lawful  ftsnstuiod 
of  my  desire*;  wherein  I  donbt  not  but  you  alnll 
do  a  very  good  olBce.  And  I  shall  rest  re^y  to 
requite  your  courtesy ;  and,  with  mybest wishes, 
continue 

Your  very  loving  friend, 

G.  BuCKIirOBAM. 
Sffbtm,  Jiljr  0,  lOM. 

Bndorwd^ 
My  lord  marquis  tVi  behalf  pf  kit^9ervatU\  Mr,  Porier^ 
and  Mr,  DarHngtcn, 


TO  THB  LCttD  CHANGELLOft.* 
Mr  HONOURARLE  LoRD, 

His  majesty  having  made  a  reference  of  basiness 
to  youT  lordship,  concerning  Sir  Robert  Doogias 
and  Mr.  David  Ramsey,  two  of  his  highnesses 
servants,  whom  he  loveth,  and  whom  I  wish  t^ 
well  unto;  I  have  thought  fit  to  desire  yoato 
show  them  all  the  favour  your  lordship  may 
therein:  which  I  will  acknowledge,  and  over 
rest  ^  .   . 

Your  lordship's  faithful  fHend  and  servant, 

G.  BUOKINGBAM. 

The  reference  comes  in  the  name  of  my  brother 
Christopher,  because  they  thottght  it  would  suc- 
ceed the  better :  but  die  prinoe  wisheth  w^  to  it 

Farnham,  th«  lait  of  Anguat,  1080. 

Endoraedi 
Ibuehing  ike  bunneu  of  wilk. 


f 


-»  ^ 


^^ 


TO  THE  KlNO.f         y//  \ 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.f 
Mv  VERY  GOOD  LoRD, 

Suph  is  my  haste  at  this  time,  that  I  cannot 
i^rite  so  largely  ^to  your^lf  as  I  would,  in  the 
business  of  the  steel,  in  which  once  already  I 
sent  to  your  lordship,  and  in  which  I  only  desire 
the  .good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  service 
of  my  master ;  I,  therefore,  have  sent  this  bearer, 
my  servant,  unto  you,,  and  committed  the  relation 
of  the  business  to  him.    And  I  do  entreat  your 

•  Hail.  MSB.  vol.  7000. 
t  Hart.  MSS.v«l.  7000. 


Amongst  tfie  counsels  which,  since  the  time  I 
had  the  honour  to  be  first  of  your  learned,  and 
after  of  your  privy  council,  I  have  given  your 
majesty  faithfully  according  to  my  small  ability ; 
I  do  take  comfort  in  none  more,  than  that  I  was 
the  iirtt  that  advised  you  to  come  in  person  into 
the  Star  Chamber ;  knowing  very  well,  that  those 
virtues  of  your  majesty  which  I  saw  near  hand, 
would  out  of  that  throne,  both,  as  03it  of  a  sphere, 
illustrate  your  own  honour,  and,  as  odt  of  a  foun- 
tain, vrater  and  refresh  your  whole  land.  And 
because  your  majesty,  in  that  yotf  have  already 
done,  hath  so  well  effected  that  which  I  foresaw 
and  desired,  even  beyond  my  expectation ;  it  is 
no  marvel  if  I  resort  still  to  the  branches  of  that 
counsel  that  hath  borne  so  good  fruit* 

«  Horl.  MSB.  vol.  7000. 

f  Thia  letter  appeara  to  have  been  wrftcen  after  the  pio- 
o^edlnga  agalnat  Sir  Tbomaa  Lake,  and  hia  lady  anddauchtar, 
in  tbe  Star  Chamber,  in  January,  1010-20,  and  before  Iba 
reaoItttioB  of  calling  the  Parliament,  which  met  Janoaiy  10^ 

ioao-1. 
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The  Star  Chaiabefi  ^n  the  institatione  thereof, 
hath  two  0668 ;  the  pne  ae  a  supreme  court  of 
Judicataie,  the  other  as  an  Open  council.  In^^e 
first  kind,  your  majesty  hath  sat  there  now  twice :. 
the  first  time,  in  a  cause  of  force,  concerning 
the  duels ;  the  second  time,  in  a  cause  of  firand, 
concerning  the  forgeries  and  conspiracies  against 
the  Lady,  of  Exeter;  which  two  natures  of 
crimes,  force  and  fraud,  are  the  proper  objects  of 
that  court. 

In  the  second  kind,  your  majesty  came  the 
first  time  of  aH,  when  you  did  set  in  frame  and 
fabric  the  several^jurisdictions  of  your  courts. 
There  wants  a*  fourth  part  of  the  square  to  make 
all  complete,  which  is,  if  your  majesty  wilt  be 
pleased  to  publish  certain  isommonwealth  com- 
missions; which,  as  your  majesty  hath  well 
begun  to  do  in  some  things,  and  to  speak  of  in 
«ome  others ;  so,  if  your  majesty  will  be  pleased 
to  make  a  solemn  declaration  of  them  in  that 
place,  this  will  follow : 

First,  that  your  majesty  shall  do  yourself  an 
infinite  honour,  and  win  the  hearts  of  your 
people  to  acknowledge  you,  as  well  the  most 
politic  king,  as  the  most  just. 

Secondly,  it  will  oblige  your  commissioners  to 
a  more  strict  account,  when  they  shall  be  engaged 
by  such  a  public  charge  and  commandment. 
And,  thirdly,  it  will  inrite  and  direct  any  man 
that  finds  himself  to  know  any  thing  concerning 
those  commissions,  to  bring  in  their  infozmations* 
So  as  J  am  persuaded  it  will  eternize  your  name 
and  merit,  and  that  King  Jameses  commissions 
will  be  spoken  of,  and  put  in  ure,  as  long  as 
Britain  lasts ;  at  the  least,  in  the  reign  of  all 
good  kings. 

For  the  particulars,  besides  the  two  comnnis- 
sions  of  the  navy,  and  the  l)uilding8  about 
London,  (wherein  your  majesty  may  consider, 
whether  yon  will  have  any  thing  altered  or  sup- 
plied,) I  wish  these  following  to  be  added. 

Commission  for  4ldvancing  the  blottiing  of 
England,  as  well  the  o^  drapery  as  thsL^®^)  ^^ 
all  the  incidentcTthereunto. 

Commission  for  staying  treasure  within  the 
realm,  and  the  reiglement  of  moneys^ 

Commission  for  the  proTision  of  the  realm 
with  com  and  grain,  and  the  goTemment  of  the 
exportation  and  importation  thereof;  apd  direct- 
ing of  public  granaries,  if  cause  be. 

Commission  for  introducilig  and  nourishing 
manufactures  within  the  realm,  for  setting  people 
awork,  and  the  considering  of  all  grants  and 
privileges  of  that  nature. 

Commission  to  preTent'tbe  depopulation  of 
towns  and  houses  of  husbandry,  and  for  nuisances 
and  highways. 

Commission  for  the  recovery  of  drowned 
lands. 

Commission  for  the  suppiession  of  the  griev- 
ances of  informers. 
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Commission  for  the  better  proceedings  in  the 
plantations  of  Ireland. 

Commission  for  the  provision  of  the  realm 
with  all  kinds  of  warlike  defiance,  ordnance, 
powder,  munition,  and  armour. 

0^  these  you  may  take  and  leave,  as  it  shall 
please  you :  and  I  wi^h  the  articles  concerning 
every  one  of  them  (first  allowed  by  your  coun- 
cil) to  be  read  openly,  and  the  commissioners* 
names. 

For  the  good  that  comes  of  particular  and  select 
committees  and  commissions,  I  need  not  common- 
place, for  your  majesty  hath  found  the  good  of 
them;  but  nothing  to  that  that  will  be,  when 
such  things  are  published  f  because  it  will  vindi- 
cate them  from  neglect,  and  make  many  good 
spirits,  that  we  little  think  of^  co-operate  in  them. 

I  know  very  well  that  the  world,  that  commonly 
is  apt  to  think,  that  the  care  of  the  common- 
wealth is  but  a  pretext  in  matters  of  state,  will 
perhaps  conceive,  that  this  is  but  a  preparative  to 
a  Parliament.  But  let  not  that  hinder  your  ma- 
jesty's magpanimity,  in  open  operaio^  that  is  So 
good ;  and,  besides,  that  opinion,  for  many  re- 
spects, will  do  no  hurt  to  your  afiairs. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOB,* 
Mv  VER7  GOOD  LoBD, 

By  his  majesty *s , directions,  Sir  Francis  Blun- 
deli  will  deliver  you  a  petition  of  Sir  Francis 
Annesly,  his  majesty's  secretary  of  Ireland,  with 
his  majesty's  pleasure  thereupon.  To  the  gentle- 
man I  wish  very  well,  and  do  therefore  recom- 
niei^d  him  and  his  cause  to  your  lordship's  good 
favour ;  and  your  respect  of  him,  in  his  absence, 
I  will  thankfully  acknowledge.  So  I  take  my 
leave. 

Your  lordship's  very  loving  friend, 

G.  BUOKINOBAM. 
Tbeobaldf,  the  9d  of  OctobeTi  1090.  ' 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  may  please  tour  most  excellent  Majesty, 
It  being  a  thing  to  speak  or  write,  espechilly 
to  a  king,  in  public,  another  in  private,  although 
I  have  dedicated  a  work,f  or  rather  a  portion  of 
a  work,  which,  at  last,  I  have  overcome  to  your 
majesty  by  a  public  epistle,  where  I  speak  to  you 
in  the  hearing  of  others;  yet  I  thought  fit  also 
humbly  to  seek  access  for  the  same,  not  so  much 
to  your  person  as  to  your  judgment,  by  these 
private  lines. 

The  work,  in  what  colours  soever  it  may  be  set 
forth,  is  BO  more  but  a  new  logic,  teaching  to  in- 
vent and  judge  by  induction,  as  finding  syllogism 
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incompetent  for  sciences  of  natoie ;  and  thereby 
to  make  philosophy  and  sciences  both  more  tme 
and  more  active. 

This  tending  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  reason, 
and  to  endow  man's  estate  with  new  -nln^  was 
no  improper  oblation  to  your  majesty,  who  of  men 
is  the  gpreatest  master  of  reason  and  author  of 
boneficenoe. 

There  be'  two  of  your  council,  and  one  other 
bishop*  of  this  land,  that  k|iow  1  hare  been  about 
some  such  work  near  thirty  years  ;'|'  so  as  I 
made  no  haste.  And  the  reason  why  I  have  pub- 
lished it  now,  specially  being  unperfect,  is,  to 
speak  plainly,  because  I  number  my  days,  and 
would  have  it  sared.  There  is  another  reason  of 
my  so  doing,  which  is  to  try  whether  I  can  get 
help  in  one  intended  part  of  this  work,  namely, 
the  compiling  of  a  natural  and  experimental 
nistory,  which  must  be  the  main  foundation  of  a 
true  and  active  philosophy. 

This  work  is  but  a  new  body  of  clay,  whereunto 
your  majesty,  by  ypur  countenance  and  protection, 
may  breathe  life.  And  to  tell  your  majesty  truly 
what  I  think,  I  account  your  favour  may  be  to  this 
work  as  muCh  aS  a  hundred  years'  time :  for  I  am 
persuaded  the  work  will  gain  upon  men's  minds 
in  ages,  but  your  gracing  it  may  make  it  take 
hold  more  swiftly ;  which  I  would  1)e  very  glad 
of,  it  being  a  work  meant,  not  for  praise  or  glory, 
but  for  practice  and  the  good  of  men.  One  thing, 
i  confess,  I  am  ambitious  of,  with  hope,  which  is, 
that  after  these  beginnings,  and  the  wheel  once 
set  on  going,  men  shall  seek  more  truth  out  of 
Christian  pens  than  hitherto  they  have  done  out 
of  heathen.  I  say  with  hope,  because  I  hear  my 
former  book  4)f  the  Advancement  of  Learning,  is 
well  tasted  in  the  universities  here,  and  the  JBng- 
iish  colleges  abroad :  and  this  is  the  same  argu- 
ment sunk  deeper. 

And  so  I  ever  humbly  rest  in  prayers,  and  all 
other  duties, 

Your  majesty's  most  bounden 

and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Vkrulah,  Cane. 

York  Hooae,  thli  ISth  of  October,  1090. 


TO  THE  LOBD  PHANCELLOR4 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

There  is  a  business  in  your  lordship's  hands, 
with  which  Sir  Robert  Lloyd  did  acquaint  your 

■  *  Dr.  Lancelot  Andrews,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

t  Mr.  Charoberlaht,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  am- 
bassador at  Holland,  dated  at<  London,  October  28th,  1090, 
mentions,  that  Mr.  Henry  Cuffe,  who  had  been  secretary  to 
Robert,  Eari  of  Essex,  and  executed  for  beinf  concerned  in 
his  treasons,  having  long  shice  perused  this  work,  gave  this 
censure,  that  **  a  fool  could  not  have  written  such  a  work, 
and  a  wise  man  would  not."  And,  in  another  letter,  dated 
February  3, 1090-1,  Mr.  Chamberlain  takes  notice,  that  the 
Mng  could  not  forbear,  sometimes,  in  reading  that  book,  to 
■ay,  that  ^  it  was  like  the  peace  of  God,  that  passet)i  all  un- 
derstanding." 
,  I  HarL  MBS.  vol.  7000. 


lordship,  whereof  the  prince  hath*  demanded  of  me 
what  account  is  given.  And  because  I  cannot 
inform  his  highness  of  any  proceeding  therein,  I 
desire  your  lordship  •  to  use  all  expaiition  that 
may  be,  in  making  your  answer  to  mfe,  that  I  may 
give  his  highness  some  satisfaction,  who  is  Teiy 
desirous  thereof.  And  so  I  rest 
Yourlordship*s  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BucKiHeiiAif. 

Soyiton,  14tb,  of  October,  lOSO. 

Bndorsed, 
ThuMng  Ae  BegiUer  rf  Wilk. 


TO  THE  LOBD  CHANCELLOR. 

Mt  honourable  Lord,. 

I  desire  your  lordship  to  continue  your  favour 
to  Sir  Thomas  Oerrard  in  the  business  concerning 
him,  wherein  I  signified  his  majesty's  pleasoie  to 
your  lordship.  And  one  favour  more  I  am  to  en- 
treat of  your  lordship  in  his  behalf,  that  you  will 
be  pleased  to  speak  to  one  of  the  assistants  of  the 
Chancellor  pf  the  Duchy,  in  whose  court  he  hath 
a  cause  depending,  as  he  will  more  fully  inform 
your  lordship  himself,  to  see  that  he  may  hare  a 
fair  proceeding  according  to  justice:  for  which 
I  will  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BuCKUfOHAM. 

Royston,  ISch  of  October,  1010. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINOHAIC. 

My  vert  GOOD  Lord,  . 

Your  lordship  desiring  to  understand  what 
cometh  of  the  business,  after  which  the  prince 
hearkeneth,  I  was  in  doubt  which  of  the  two 
businesses  you  meant;  that  of  the  Duchy,  or  that 
of  the  Prerogative  Court  for  wills ;  for  both  are 
recommended  from  the  prince.  But  be  it  one,  or 
be  it  the  other,  no  time  hath  been  lost  in  either; 
for  Mr.  Secretary  Naunton  and  I  have  entered 
into  both.  For  the  duchy,  we  have  already  stayed 
all  proceedings  to  the  king's  disservice  for  those 
manors,  which  are  not  already  passed  under  seal* 
For  that  which  is  passed,  we  have  heard  the 
attorney*  with  none  or  litde  satisfaction  hitherto. 
The  chancellor|  is  not  yet  come,  though  sent  for. 
For  the  other,  we  have  heard  Sir  John  Bennet,^ 
and  given  him  leave  to  acquaint  my  Lord  of 
Canterbury ;  and  have  required  the  solicitorl  to 
come  well  prepared  for  the  king.  So  that  in 
neither  we  can  certify  yet,  and  to  trouble  your 

*  Sir  Henry  Yelverton. 

f  Str  Humphrey  May,  made  Chancellor  of  th«  Duchy, 
March  0,1017.' 

X  Jttdfe  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbory.  In  lOU, 
he  was  fined  £90,000  for  brlliery,  cormption,  ud  enctioa  ia 
that  offlce.    Be  died  in  1687. 

\  Sir  Thomsa  Covenuy. 
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loidflhip,  while  business  is  bnt  in  passage,  were 
time  lost    I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  Vbrulam,  Ganc 

October  16,  IMS. 


TO  T6E  kino,  THANKINO  BI8  MAJE8TT  FOR  HIS 
GRACIOUS  ACCEPTANCE  OF  HIS  BOOK.  ' 

May  it  please  tour  Majesty, 

I  cannot  express  how  much  comfort  I  received 
by  your  last  letter  of  your  own  royal  hand.*  I 
see  your  majesty  is  a  star  that  hath  benoTolent 
aspect  and  gracious  influence  upon  all  things  that 
tend  to  a  general  good. 

Daphnl,  quid  antlquM  signoroin  tutpicls  artot  1 
Ecce  Dlonsi  proceitit  Caemria  astrum ; 
Aitram,  qvo  aegetaa  gaoderent  frugibna,  et  quo 
Ducerat  apri^ia  In  coUibui  ava  colorejn.  f 

This  work,  whiclt  is  for  the  bettering  of  men's 
bread  and  wine,  which  are  the  characters  of  tem- 
poral blessings  and  sacraments  of  eternal,  I  hope, 
by  God's  holy  providence,  will  be  ripened  by 
Cttsar's  star. 

Your  majes^  shall  not  only  do  to  myself  a 
singular  faYour^  bnt  to  your  business  a  material 
help,  if  yon  will  be  graciously  pleased'  to  opea 
yourself  to  roe  in  those  things  wherein  you  may 
be  unsatisfied.  For,  though  this  work,  as  by 
position  and  principal,  doth  disclaim  to  be  tried 
by  any  thing  but  by  experience,  and  the  results 
of  experience  in  a  true  way,  yet  the  sharpness 
and  profoundness  of  your-  majesty's  judgment 
ought  to  be  an  excep'tion  to  this  general  rule ;  and 
your  questions,  obserrations,  and  admonishments 
may  do  infinite  good. 

This  comfortable  beginning  makes  me  hope 
fiirther  that  your  majesty  will  be  aiding  to  me  in 
setting  men  on  work  for  the  collecting  of  a  na- 
tural and  experimental  histoiy,  which  is  bam 
iotku  negotiij  a  thing  which  I  assure  myself  will 
be  from  time  to  time  an  excellent  recreation  unto 
you ;  I  say  to  that  admirable  spirit  of  yours  that 
delighteth  in  light :  and  I  hope  well,  that,  even 
in  your  times,  many  noble  inYontions  may  be 
discoYered  for  man's  use.  For  who  can  tell,  now 
this  mine  of  truth  is  opened,  how  the  Yeins  go ; 
and  what  lieth  higher,  and  what  lieth  lower! 
But  let  me  trouble  your  majesty  no  farther  at 
this  time.  God  ever  preserYe  and  prosper  your 
majesty. 

[OctotMT  19,  lOM.] 


tfie  singular  comfort  which  I  receiYed  by  his  ma- 
jesty's letter  of  his  own  band,  touching  n^  book. 
And  I  must  dso  give  your  lordship  of  my  best 
thanks  for  your  letter  so  kindly  and  afiectioaately 
written. 

I  did  CTen  now  receiYe  your  lordship's  letter 
touching  the  proclamation,  and  do  approre  his 
majesty's  judgment  and  foresight  about  mine  own. 
Neither  would  I  haYe  thought  of  inserting  matter 
of  state  for  the  Yulgair,  but  that  nowadays  there 
is  no  Yulgar,  but  all  statesmen.  But,  as  his  ma- 
jesty doth  excellently  consider,  the  time  vpf  it  is 
not  yet  proper.    I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

•    >  and  &itbful  servant, 

Fr.  Vbrulam,  Cane* 
October  1^  ]«». 

EndoraeJ, 

In  artswer  to  kU  majeslyU  direeiion$  touching  iU 

proclamaiion  for  a  Parliament. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.* 

After  my  very  hearty  commendations  I  have 
acquainted  his  majesty  with  ybur  letter,  who 
commanded  me  to  tell  you  that  he  had  been  think- 
ing upon  the  same  point  whereof  you  write  three 
or  four  days  ago,  being  so  far  from  making  any 
question  of  it  that  he  eYcry  day  expected  when  a 
writ  should  come  down.  For  at  the  creation  of 
Prince  Henry,  the  lords  of  the  council  and  judges 
assured  his  m^esty  of  as  much  as  the  precedents 
mentioned  in  your  letter  speak  of.  And  so  I  rest 
your  lordship's 

V^ery  loYing  friend  at  command, 

G.  BuCKIKOHAM. 
Newmarket,  tlM  Mth  ofNorember,  1090 

Bndoraed* 

Showing  Ids  majuty  is  ^isfUd  with  fireeedenit, 

Umeking  the  princess  iummone  to  Parliament. 


TO  THE  MARQins  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  yery  soob  Lord, 
I  send  now  only  to  giYe  his  majesty  thanks  for 

•  or  tbe  lOch  of  October,  lOlfl^  printed  in  Lord  Bacon'a 
worka. 
t  VIvgfl,  Edof  .  IZ.  Tin.  40---M. 


TO  THE  MARQinS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  yery  good  Lord, 

Your  lordship  may  find,  that  in  the  number  of 
patents  which  we  haYe  represented  to  his  majesty, 
as  like  to  be  stirred  in  the  Lower  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, we  haYe  set  down  three,  which  may  con- 
cern some  of  your  lordship's  special  friends,  which 
I  account  as  my  own  friends ;  and  so  show)sd  my- 
self when  they  were  in  suit.  The  one,  that  to  Sir 
Giles  Mompesson,  touching  the  inns ;  the  second, 
to  Mr.  Christopher  Villiers  and  Mr.  Maule,  touch- 
ing the  recognisances  for  ale-houses ;  the  third,  to 
Mr.  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  touching  the  cask 
These  in  duty  could  not  be  omitted,  for  that,  spa  • 
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^hXkf  tha  twt  first  of  them,  aie  mora  lamouied, 
both  by  the  Tnlgar  and  by  the  geatleneD,  yet, 
and  by  the  judges  themselres^  than  any  other 
patents  at  this  day.  Therefore,  I  thought  it  ap- 
pertained to  the  singular  love  and  afTeetion  which 
I  bear  you  upon  so  many  obligations,  to  wish  and 
adnse  that  your  lordship,  whom  God  hath  made 
in  all  things  so  fit  to  be  beloTed,  would  put  off  the 
envy  of  these  things^  which,  I  think,  in  them- 
selvesr  bear  no  great  fruit,  and  .rather  take  the 
thanks  for  ceasing  them,  than  the  note  for  maintain- 
ing them.  But,  howsoeyer,  let  me  know  your  mind, 
and  your  lordship  shall  find  I  will  go  your  way. 

I  cannot  express  how  much  comfort  I  take  in 
the  choice  which  his  majesty  hath  made  of  my 
lord  chief  justice  to  be  lord  treasurer ;  not  for  his 
sake,  nor  for  my  sake,  but  for  the  king's  sake, 
hoping  that  now  a  number  of  Couusels,  which  I 
have  given  for  the  establishment  of  his  majesty's 
estate,  and  have  lain  ^ead  and  buried  deeper  than 
this  snow,  may  now  spring  up,  and  bear  fruit ; 
the  rather,  for  that  I  persuade  myself  he  and  1 
shall  run  one  way.  And  yet  I  know  well,  that  in 
this  doubling  world  cor  una  ei  via  una  is  rare  in 
one  man,  but  more  rare  between  two.  And, 
therefore,  if  it  please  his  majesty,  according  to  his 
prudent  custom  in  such  cases,  to  cast  out,  npw  at 
his  coming  down,  some  words,  which  may  the 
better  knit  us  in  conjunction  to  do  him  service,  I 
suppose  it  will  be  to  no  idle  purpose. 

And  as  an  old  truant  in  the  commission  of  the 
treasury,  let  me  put  his  majesty  in  remembrance 
of  three  things  now  upon  his  entrance,  which  he 
is  presently  to  go^in  hand  with :  the  firet,  to  make 
Ireland  to  bear'the  charge  thereof:  the  second,  to 
bring  all  accounts  to  one  purse  in  the  exchequer : 
the  third,  by  all  possible  means  to  endeavour  the 
taking  off  the  anticipations.  There  be  a  thousand 
things  more,  but.  these  being  his  majesty's  last 
commands  to  the  oommissionera  of  the  treasury, 
with  such  as  in  his  majesty's  princely  judgment 
shall  occur,  will  do  weU  to  season  his  place. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vbrvlam,  Cane. 

NoTcnber  SO,  lOSO. 

As  soon  as  I  had  written  this  letter  I  received 
your  lordship's  letter,  touching  my  lord  chief 
justice,  which  redoubled  my  comfort,  to  see  how 
his  majesty's  thoughts  and  mine,  his  poor  ser- 
vant's, and  your  lordship's,  meet. 

I  send  enclosed  names  for  the  speaker ;  and  if  bis 
majesty,  or  your  lordship,  demand  our  opinion, 
which  of  them*,  my  lord  chief  justice  will  tell  you. 
It  were  well  it  were  despatched ;  for  else  I  will 
not  dine  with  the  speaker ;  for  his  drink  will  not 
he  laid  in  time  enough. 

I  beseech  y  oar  lordship,  care  may  be  taken  that 
cmr  general  letter  may  be  kept  secret,  whereof 
tiiy  lord  chief  justice  will  tell  you  the  reason. 


,  TO  THE  MAEQUIS  07  BVGQNCaUK 

Mv  TXBT  ooon  Lord, 

I  was  so  full  of  cold,  as  I  could  not  attend  his 
majesty  to-day.  Yesterday  I  despatched  the 
proclamation  with  thecotmcil.  There  waa  a  mo- 
tion to  have  sharpened  it ;  but  belter  none,  than 
over  sharp  at  firet.  I  moved  the  council  also  for 
supplying  the  committee  for  drawing  of  bills  and 
some  other  matters,  in  regard  of  my  Lord  Ho- 
bart's*  sickness,  who  I  think  will  hardly  escape : 
which,  though  it  be  happiness  for  him,  yet  it  is 
loss  for  us. 

Meanwhile,  as  I  propounded  to  the  king, 
which  he  allowed  well,  I  have  broken  the  main 
of  the  Parliament  into  questions  and  parts,  which 
I  send.  It  may  be,  it  is  an  over  diligence.;  but 
still  methinks  there  is  a  middle  thing  between 
art  and  chance ;  I  think  they  call  it  providence, 
or  some  such  thing,  which  good  servants  owe  to 
their  sovereign,  specially  in  cases  of  importance 
and  stvaits  of  occasions.  And  those  hnfiing 
elections,  and  general  license  of  speech  ooght  to 
make  ns  the  better  provided.  The  wsy  will  be, 
if  his  majesty  be  pleased,  to  peruse  these  questions 
advisedly,  and  give  me  leave  to  wait  on  him; 
and  then  refer  it  to  some  few  of  the  council,  a 
little  to  advise  upon  it.  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  mo^t  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fb.  Virulam,  Cane 

Dec«iiU>fr9S,1090. 


TO  THB  LORD  C&iUf  CSLLOR. 

Mt  hokourablb  Lord,  ^ 

His  majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  signify  his 
pleasure  unto  your  lordship,  that  Sir  Thomas 
Coventry,  n6w  his  solicitor-genera],  be  forthwith 
made  his  attorney-general:  and  that  your  lord- 
ship give  order  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  to  draw 
up  a  grant  of  the  said  place  unto  him  accordingly. 
Ani  so  I  rest 

Yonr  lordship's  fsithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BDCKinaHAM. 

WklteiiAll,  Ml  of  Jansary,  1890. 


r 

TO  THE  LORD  GHANCELLOR.f       "^ 
Mr  H0V0UR4BLE  LoBD, 

I  have  been  entreated  to  recommend  unto  your 
lordship  the  distressed  case  of  the  Lady  Martin, 
widow  of  Sir  Richard  Martin,  deceased,  who  hath 
a  cause  to  be  heard  before  your  lordship  in  the 
Chancery,  at  your  firet  sitting  in  the  nex^t  term, 
between  her  and  one  Archer,  and  othere,  upon  an 
ancient  statute,  due  long  since  unto  her  husband ; 
which  canse,  I  am  ioformed,  hath  received  three 
verdicts  for  her  in  the  common  law,  a  decree  in 

«  Lord  Chief  Jartlca  of  the  tiomfDOn  Plen. 
f  Hut  MBS.  vol.  7000. 
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isa 


the  Exchequer  Ghamhert  end  e  dlsmisnoii  before 
your  lordship :  which  I  was  the  mora  willing  to 
do,  beoause  I  hare  seen  a  letter  of  his  majesty  to 
the  said  Sir  Richard  Martin,  acknowledging  the 
good  sexrice  thai  he  did  him  in  this  kingdom,  at 
the  time  of  his  majesty's  being  in  Scotland*  And 
therefore  I  desire  your  lordship,  that  you  would 
giro  her  a  full  and  fair  hearing  of  her  cause,  and 
-a  speedy  despatch  thereof,  her  poverty  being 
such,  that  haying  nothing  to  live  on  but  her  hus- 
band's debts,  if  her  suit  long  depend,  she  shall 
be  enforced  to  lose  her  cause  for  want  of  means 
to  follow  it!  wherein  I  will  acknowledge  your 
lordship's  favour,  and  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful 

friend  and  servant, 

O.  BOCKWOBAM. 
WtaliebaU,  tlM  lltb  of  Jftmrnry,  ISM. 


TO  THE  LORD  GHANCSLLOE.*       y 

Mt  hokourablb  Lord, 

His  majesty  hath  commanded  me  to  signify  his 
pleasure  unto  you,  that  you  give  present  order 
to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  to  draw  a  bill  to  be 
sign^  by  his  majesty  for  Robert  Heath,  late 
recorder  of  London,  to  be  his  majesty's  solicitor^ 
general.    So  I  rest  your  lordship's 

friend  and  servant, 

G.  BuOKUrOHAM. 

Tbeobaldi,  90tli  of  Jannafy*  KttO. 


)^ 


TO  THE  KINO.f 

May  it  plxabb  tour  Majestt, 

I  thank  God  I  number  days,  both  in  thank- 
falness  to  him,  and  in  warning  to  myself.  I 
should  likewise  number  your  majesty's  benefits, 
which,  as  to. take  them  in  all  kinds,  they  are 
without  number ;  so  even  in  this  kind  of  steps 
and  degrees  of  advancement,  they  are  in  greater 
number  than  scarcely  any  other  of  your  subjects 
can  say.  For  this  is  now  the  eighth  time  that 
your  majesty  hath  raised  me. 

You  formed  me  of  the  les^rned  council  extraor- 
dinary, without  patent  or  fee,  a  kind  of  indivi- 
duum  vagum.  You  established  me,  and  brought 
me  into  ordinary ;  soon  af\er  you  placed  me  soli- 
citor, where  I  served  seven  years:  then  your 
majesty  made  me  your  attorney,  or  procurator 
general ;  then  privy  counsellor,  while  I  was 
attorney ;  a  kind  of  miracle  of  your  favour,  that 
had  not  been  in  many  ages :  thence  keeper  of 
your  seal ;  and  because  that  was  a  kind  of  planet, 
and  not  fixed,  chancellor :  and  when  your  ma- 

*  Harl.  MSB.  vol.  7000.  ' 

f  Thia  feeiM  to  bnve  been  written  by  Lord  St.  Albana,  Jnst 
•ftftf  ho  WW  oretted  t  viacount  by  tbtt  tlUo,  Jmnoary  XT, 


jesty  could  raise  me  no  higher,  it  was  your  grace 
to  illustrate  me  with  beams  of  honour,  first  mak« 
ing  me  Baron  Verulam,  and  now  Viscount  St. 
Alban.  So,  this  is  the  eighth  rise  or  reach,  a 
diapason  in  music,  even  a  good  number,  and  an 
accord  for  a  dose.  And  so  1  may  without  super' 
stition  be  buried  in  St  Alban's  habit  or  vest- 
ment; 

Besides  th^  number,  the  obligation  is  increased 
by  three  notes  or  marks :  first,  that  they  proceed 
f^om  sach  a  king;  for  honours  from  some  kings 
are  but  great  chancels,  or  counters,  set  high ;  but 
from  your  majesty,  they  are  indeed  dignities  by 
the  co-operation  of  your  grace.  Secondly,  in 
respect  of  the  continuance  of  your  majesty's 
favour,  which  proceedeth  as  the  divine  favour, 
from  grrace  to  grace.  And,  thirdly,  these  splen- 
dours of  honour  are  like  your  freest  patents, 
absqfjte  oKquid  ittde  reddendo.  Offices  havd  bur- 
dens of  cares  and  labours;  but  honours  have  no 
burden  but  thankfulness,  which  doth-  rather  raise 
men's  spirits  than  aceable  them,  or  press  them 
down. 

Tlien  I  must  say,  quid  rdrtbuam  7  I  have  no- 
thing of  mine  own.  That  that  God  hath  given 
me  I  shall  present  unto  your  majesty;  which  is 
care  and  'diligence,  ahd  assiduous  endeavour,  and 
that  which  is  the  chief,  tor  unum  et  viam  unam ; 
hoping  that  your  majesty  will  do,  as  yohr  supe- 
rior doth ;  that  is,  finding  my  heart  upright,  you 
will  bear  with  my  other  imperfections.  And, 
lastly,  your  majesty  shall  have  the  best  of  my 
time,  which  I  assure  myself  I  shall  conclude  in 
your  favour,  and  survive  In  your  remembrance* 
And  that  is  my  prayer  for  myself;  the  rest  shall 
be  in  prayers  for  your  majesty. 


TO  THE  LOUD  CHAKCELLOft.* 

Mr  NOBLE  Lord, 

-  I  have  showed  your  letter  of  thanks  to  his  ma- 
jesty, who  saith  there  are  too  many  thanks  in  it 
for  so  small  a  favour ;  which  he  hoLdeth  too  little 
to  encourage  so  well  a  deserving  servant.  For 
myself,  I  shall  ever  rejoice  at  the  manifestation 
of  his  majesty^s  favour  toward  yoii,  and  will  con- 
tribute all  that  is  in  me,  to  the  increasing  lof  his 
good  opinion;  ever  resting 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 


TO  THE  MARQins  OF  BUCKINGHAM. ' 

Mr  viav  good  Loan, 

With  due  thanks  for  your  last  visit,  this  day  it 
a  play-day  for  me.    But  I  will  wait  on  your  lofd 
ship,  if  it  be  necessaiy. 

•  Harl.  M88.  vol.  7000.  ^ 
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.  I  do  hear  from  dirers  qf  judgment,  that  to-moi^ 
tow's  conference*  is  like  to  pass  in  a  calm«  as  to 
the  lefeiees.'l'  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield,  who  hath 
been  focmerly  the  trumpet,  said  yesterday,  that  he 
did  now  incline  tp  Sir  John  Walter's  opinion  and 
motion,  not  to  hare  the  referrees  meddled  with 
otherwise,  than  to  discount  it  from  the  king ;  and 
80  not  to  look  back,  but  to  the  future.  And  I  do 
hear  almost  all  men  of  judgment  in  the  House 
wish  now  that  way.  I  woo  nobody :  I  do  but 
listen,  and  I  have  doubt  only  of  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
who,  I  wish,  had  some  round  eaioeat  given  him 
from  the  king ;  for  your  lordship  hath  no  great 
power  with  him :  but  I  think  a  word  from  the 
king  mates  him. 

If  things  be  carried  fair  by  the  committees  of 
the  Lower  House,  I  am  in  some  doubt,  -v^hether 
there  will  be  occasion  for  your  lordship  to  speak 
to-morrow;  though,  I  confess,  I  incline  to, wish 
you  did,  chiefly  because  you  are  fortunate  in  that 
kind ;  and,  to  be  plain  also,  for  our  better  counte- 
nance, when  your  lordship,  according  to  your 
noble  proposition,  shall  show  more  regard  of  the 
fraternity  yon  have  with  great  cotmsellors,  than 
of  the  interest  of  your  natural  brother. 

Always,  good  my  lord,  let  us  think  of  times 
out  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  the  present  time  in 
Parliament ;  and  let  us  not  all  be  put  ea  pour- 
point.  Fair  and  moderate  courses  are  ever  best 
in  causes  of  estate;  the  rather,  because  I  wish 
this  Parliament,  by  the  sweet  and  united  passages 
tliereof^  may  increase  the  king's  reputation  with 
foreigners,  who  may  make  a  far  other  judgment 
than  we  mean,  of  a  begrinning  to  question  great 
counsellors  and  officers  of  the  crown,  by  courts  or 
assemblies  of  estates.  B  ut  the  reflection  upon  my 
particular  in  this  makes  me  more  sparing  than 
perhaps,  aa  a  counsellor,  I  ought  to  be. 

God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  servant  all  and  ever. 

Fa.  St.  Alban,  Cane. 

ICareh  7,  Ibe  day  I  raceiired  thrieal,  1630. 


to  the  king4 
It  mat  please  todr  Majesty. 

I  received  your  majesty's  letter  about  midnight ; 
and  because  it  was  stronger,  than  the  ancient 

*  9°  Monday  the  5th  of  March,  1090-31,  the  House  of  Lorde 
received  a  meuage  flrom  the  Commonei  desiring  a  conference 
toaching  certain  .grievances,  principally  concerning  Shr  Giles 
Mompesson. — See  Joitmai  of  the  Hou»e  of.  Lords.  \ 

t  Thote  to  whom  the  king  referred  the  petitions,  to  con- 
sider whether  they  were  fit  to  be  granted  or  not.  This  ex- 
planation^ of  the  word  referees^  I  owe  to  a  note  in  a  MS.  let- 
ter, written  to  the  celebrated  Mr.  Joseph  Mead,  of  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge. 

t  The  date  of  this  letter  is  determtned  to  be  the  8th  of 
Much,  ItSKhl,  ftom  the  circumstance  of  its  being  mentioned 
tu  have  been  written  on  that  Thursday,  on  which  the  House 
of  Lords  adjourned  to  the  Saturday  following.  It  appears 
from  the  Journal  of  that  House,  that,  oa  the  StIiDf  Bfarch, 


snmmoDS  of  the  exchequer,  whieh  is,.j»eii^ 
et  omnia  ttta  diHgiMi  whereas. this  waa  ueui  am 
diUgisf  I  used  all  posaible  care  to  effect  your 
miajesty's  good  will  and  pleasure. 

I  sent  early  to  the  prince,  and  to  my  lord 
treasurer ;  and  we  attended  his  highness  soon 
aftor  seven  of  the  clock,  at  Whitehall,  to  avoid 
farther  note.  We  agreed,  that  if  the  message 
came,  we  would  put  the  lords  into  this  way,  that 
the  answer  should  be  that  we  understood  they 
came  prepared  both  with  examination  and  preoe* 
dent;  and  we  likewise  desired  to  be  alike  pre- 
pared, Uiat  the  conference  might  be  with  mora 
fruit 

I  did  farther  speak  with  my  Lord  of  Canterbury, 
when  I  cfone  to  the  House,  not  letting  him  know 
any  pfirt  of  the  business,  that  he  would  go  on 
with  a  motion  which  he  had  told  me  of  the  day 
before,  that  the  Lords'  House  might  not  sit  Wed- 
nesday and  Friday,  because  they  were  convoca- 
tion-days ;  and  so  was  the  former  custom  of  Par- 
liament. 

As  good  luck  was,  the  house  read  two  bills* 
and  had  no  other  business  at  all ;  whereupon  my 
Lord  of  Canterbury  made  his  motion ;  and  I  ad- 
journed the  House  till  Saturday.  It  was  no  sooner 
done,  but  came  the  message  from  the  Lower  House. 
But  the  eomummatum  est  was  past,  though  I  per- 
ceived a  great  willingness  in  many  of  the  lords  to 
have  recalled  it,  if  it  might  have  been. 

So,  with  my  best  -  prayers  for  your  majesty^s 
preservation,  1  rest 

Your  majesty's  most  bounden, 

and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fb.  St.  Alb^n,  Cane 
Thursday,  at  eleven  of  our  fbrenoon,  March  8^  1090. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  B^CKINQHAM.* 
Mv  VERT  GOOD  LoRDt 

Your  lordship  spoke  of  purgatory.  I  am  now 
in  it ;  but  my  mind  is  in  a  calm ;  for  my  fortune 
is  not  my  felicity.  I  know  I  have  clean  hands, 
and  a  clean  heart;  and  I  hope  a  clean  house 


1690,  the  said  House,  at  fIrKich  were  present  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Marqnis  of  Buckingham,  was  adjourned  to  Sntnr- 
day  the  10th,  on  which  day  a  conference  of  both  Honsen  waa 
held  relating  to  the  complaint  of  thntof  the  Commons  against 
Sir  Giles  Mompesson.  Of  this  conference  the  lord  chancellor 
made  report  on  Monday,  March  19,  to  the  House  of  Lords^ 
remarking,  that  **  the  inducement  to  this  conference  ifas  to 
clear  the  king's  honour,  touching  grants  to  Sir  Gilesi  and  the 
passages  in  procuring  the  same.*'  After  this  report  of  the 
conference,  the  lord  chamberlain,  WllNam,  Earl  of  Pdra- 
broke,  complained  to  the  House,  that  two  great  lords,  mean- 
ing  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  lord  treasurer,  the  Lord 
Viscount  Mandeville,  had,  in  that  conference,  gpaJu  in  thdr 
own  dtfewc^  not  being  aUowed-lo  do  to  «*•»  the  eommUOes 
iMTo  wmod.  Upon  which  both  the  lords  acknowledgcid  their 
error,  and  begged  pardon  of  the  House. 

*  This  lettek*  seen»  to  have  been  written  soon  after  Lord 
St.  Alban  began  to  be  accused  of  abosei  la  Ills  oOoe  of 
chaneellor. 
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Id5 


fer  friends  or  terranto*  But  Job  hima^y  or 
whosoever  was  the  justest  jadge,  by  such  hunt* 
ing  for  matters  against  him,  as.  hath  been 
used  against  me,  may  for  a  time  seem  foul, 
especially  in  a  time,  when  greatness  is  the  mark, 
and  accusation  ia  the  game.  And  if  this  be  to  be 
a  chancellor,  I  think,  if  the  great  seal  lay  upon 
Hounslow  Heath,  nobody  would  take  it  up. .  But 
the  king  and  your  lordship  will  I  hope  put  an  end 
to  these  my  straits  one  way  or  other.  And,  in 
troth,  that  which  I  fear  most,  is,  lest  continual 
attendance  anft  business,  together  with  these  cares, 
and  want  of  time  to  do  my  weak  body  right  this 
spring  by  diet  and  physic,  will  cast  me  down ; 
and  that  it  will  be  thought  feigning,  or  fainting. 
But  I  hope  in  Crod  I  shall  hold  out.    God  prosper 

you.  ; 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR  OP  THE  DUbHT,  SIR 

HUMPHREY  MAy. 

Good  Mr.  Chancellor, 

There  will  come,  upon  Friday,  before  you  a 
^  patent*  of  his  majesty's  for  the  separation  of 
the  company  of  apothecaries  from  the  company  of 
grocers,  and  their  survey,  and  the  erecting  them 
into  a  corporation  of  themselves  under  the  survey 
of  the  physicians.  It  ia,  as  I.  conceiyer  a  fair 
business  both  for  law  and  conveniency,  and  a 
work  which  the  king  made  his  own,  and  did,  and 
as  I  hear  doth  take  much  to  heart.  It  is  infavorem 
ffitsB,  where  the  other  part  is  infavorem  lucri»  You 
may  perhaps  think  me  partial  to  apothecaries,  that 
have  been  ever  puddering  in  physio  all  my  life. 
Bat  there  is  a  circumiBtance  that  touches  upon  me 
hnt  posl  dierhy  for  it  is  comprehended  in  the  charge 
and  sentence  passed  upon  me.  It  is  true,  that 
after  I  had  put  the  seal  to  the  patent,  the  apotbe- 
cariesf  presented  me  with  a  hundred  pounds.  It 
was  no  judicial  affair.  But,  howsoever,  as. it  may 
not  be  defended,  so  I  would  be  glad  it  were  not 
raked  up  more  than  needs.  I  doubt  only  the  chair, 
because  I  hear  he  useth  names  sharply ;  and,  be- 
sides, it  may  be,  he  hath  a  tooth  at  roe  yet,  which 
is  not  fallen  out  with  age.   But  the  best  is,  as  one 

♦  The  ptteat  for  incorponttng  Um  apothecaiiet  by  tlwm- 
selves,  by  the  appellation  of  **The  Masters,  Wardens,  and 
Society  of  the  Art  and  Mystery  of  Apothecaries  of  London," 
was  dated  December  a,  1617.  They  had  been  incorporated 
with  the  company  of  grocers,  April  0, 1606. 

t  His  lordship  being  charged  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  he  had  received  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  new  company 
of  apothecaries,  that  stood  against  the  grocers,  ss,  lUiewise, 
a  taster  of  gold  worth  between  four  and  five  hundred  pounds, 
with  a  present  of  aml>ergrise,  from  the  apothecaries  that 
stood  with  the  grocers ;  and  two  hundred  pounds  of  the 
grocers;  he  admits  the  several  sums  to  have  been  re- 
Cflved  of  the  three  parties,  bul  alleges,  ^that  he  consi- 
dered those  presents  as  do  Judicial  business,  but  a  concord 
of  composition  between  the  parties :  and,  as  be  thought  they 
bad  all  three  received  good,  and  they  wens  all  comnion 
purses,  he  thought  it  the  less  matter  to  receive  what  they 
voluntarily  presented ;  for  if  had  talten  it  in  the  nature  of  a 
bribe,  he  knew  it  could  not  be  concealed,  because  H  must  be 
put  to  the  accolbu  of  the  time  several  companies." 


'Saith»  aaiU  ui  kqftot  non  tiigen;  urgere  9ero 
jacenteSf  out  praeeipitaniU  impelUre^  eerie  est  inhw 
manum,  Mr.  Chancellor,  if  you  will  be  nobly 
pleased  to  grace  jne  upon  this  occasion,  by  show- 
ing tenderness  of  my  name,  and  commiseration 
of  my  fortune,  there  is  no  man  in  that  assembly 
from  whose  mouth  I  bad  rather  it  should  come. 
I  hope  It  will  be  no  dishonour  to  you.  It  will 
oblige  me  much,  and  be  a  worthy  fruit  of  our  last 
reintegration  of  friendship.    I  rest 

Your  faithful  friend  to  do  you  service. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM.*        ^ 

Mv  vitRV  GOOD  Lord, 

I  humbly  thank  your  lordship  for  the  grace  and 
favour  which  you  did  both  to  ihe  message  and 
messenger,  in  bringing  Mr.  Meautys  to  kiss  his 
majesty's  hands,  and  to  receive  his  pleasure.  My 
riches  in  my, adversity  have  .been,  that  I  have  had 
a  good  master,-.a  good  friend,  and  a  good  servant 

Perceiving,  by  Mr.  Meautys,  his  majesty*8  in- 
clination, it  shaU  be,  as  it  hath  ever  used  to  be  to 
me,  instead  of  a  direction ;  and,  therefore,  I  pur- 
pose to  1^0  forthwith  to  Gorhambury,  humbly  thank- 
ing his  majesty,  nevertheless,  that  he  was  graci- 
ously pleased  to  have  acquainted  my  lords  with 
my  desire,  if  it  had  stood  me  so  much  upon.  But 
his  majesty  knoweth  best  the  times  and  seasons ; 
and  to  his  grace  I  submit  myself,  desiring  his 
majesty  and  your  lordship  to  take  my  letters  from 
the  Tower  as  written  de  profundia^  and  those  I 
continue  to  write  ipheex  aquU  aaisie* 

June  9%  im. 

Endorsed, 

To  Lord  Buckingham^  upon  bringing  Mr.  MuttUy$ 

io  kiu  Iheking^n  hande. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

I  have  written,  as  I  thought  it  decent  in  me  to 
do,  to  his  majesty  the  letter  I  send  enclosed.  I 
have  great  faith  that  your  lordship,  now  nobly 
and  like  yourself,  will  effect  with  his  majesty. 
In  this  the  king  is  of  himself,  and  it  hath  no  rela- 
tion to  Parliament.  I  have  written  also,  as  your 
lordship  advised  me,  only  touching  that  point  of 
means.  I  have  lived  hitherto  upon  the  scraps  of 
my  former  fortunes ;  and  I  shall  not  be  able  to  hold 
out  longer.  Therefore,  I  hope  your  lordship  will 
now,  according  to  the  loving  promises  and  hopes 
given,  settle  my  poor  fortunes,  or  rather  my  being. 
I  am  much  fallen  in  love  with  a  private  life ;  but 

♦  Thb  letter  is  reprinted  here,  because  It  dlilbrs  In  some 
respects  from  that  published  in  Letters,  Memoir^Parilamew- 
tary  Affliirs,  Bute  Papers,  itc,  b?  Robert  0Mphiii%j 
191,  Bdtt.  London,  1780, 4lo. 
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yet  I  shall  so  spend  my  time,  as  shall  not  decay 
my  abilities  for  use. 

God  preserve  and  prosper  yo«r  lordship. 

Beptember  5,  ItSl. 


TO  THE  PRINCE. 

Mat  it  pleasb  tour  Hiohnvs8» 

I  cannot  too  oft  acknowledge  yoor  highnesses 
favour  in  my  troubles ;  but  acknowledgment  now 
is  but  begging  of  new  favour.  Yet,  qtcb  that  is 
not  inconvenient;  for  thanksgiving  and  petition 
go  well  together,  even  to  God  himself.  My 
humble  suit  to  your  highness,  that  I  may  be 
thought  on  ibr  means  to  subsist;  and  to  that  pur- 
pose, that  your  highness  will  join  with  my  noble 
friend  to  the  king.  That  done,  I  shall  ever  be 
ready  either  at  God*8  call  or  his  majesty's,  and  as 
happy  to  my  thinking  as  a  man  can  be,  that  must 
leave  to  serve  such  a  king. 

God  preserve  and  prosper  your  highness. 

On  the  bach  (f  the  draughts  efihe  three  preceding 
kftert  were  written  the  following  memorimda* 

Bishops  Winchester,*  Durham,f  London.^ 

Lord  Duke,$  Lord  Hunsdon. 

Lord  Chamberlain,||  to  thank  him  for  his  ]£ind 
remembrance  by  you ;  and  though  in  this  private 
fortune  I  shall  have  use  of  few  friends,  yet,  I 
cannot  but  acknowledge  the  moderation  and  afibc* 
tion  his  lordship  showed  in  my  business,  and 
desire,  that  of  those  few  his  lordship  will  still  be 
one  for  my  comfort,  in  whatsoever  may  cross  his 
way,  for  the  furtherance  of  my  private  life  and 
fortune. 

Mr.  John  Murray.  If  there  be  apy  thing  that 
may  concern  me,  that  is  fit  for  him  to  speak,  and 
me  to  know,  that  I  may  receive  it  by  you. 

Mr.  Maxwell.  That  I  am  sorry,  that  so  soon 
as  X  came  to  know  him,  and  to  be  beholding  to 
him,  I  wanted  power  to  be  of  use  for  him. 

Lord  of  Kelly ;  and  to  acquaint  him  with  that 
part  tooching  the  confinement. 


TO  THE  KINO 

It  hat  plvasb  tour  Majkstt, 

Now  that  your  majesty  hath  passed  the  recrea- 
tion of  your  progress,  there  is,  nevertheless,  one 
kind  of  recreation,  which  I  know  remaineth 
with  your  majeisty  all  the  year;  which  is  to  do 
good,  and  to  exercise  your  clemency  and  benefi- 
cence. I  shall  nevet  measure  my  poor  service 
by  the  merit,  which  perhaps  is  small,  but  by  the 


*  Dr.  Andrew!. 

t  Dr.  OeoTfe  Moanlalii. 

II  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 


fDr.RkbafdNeBe. 
i  Lenox. 


aoceptation,  which  hath  been  ilways  faTonimbly 
great    I  have  served  your  majesty  now  serenteeo 
years ;  and  since  my  first  service,  (which  was  in 
the  commission  of  the  union,)  I.receiyed  from 
your  majesty  never  chiding  or  rebuke,  bat  always 
sweetness  and  thanks.    Neither  was  I  in  these 
seventeen  years  ever  chargeable  to  your  majesty, 
but  got  my  means  hi  an  honoarable  svreat  of  my 
labour,  sare  that  of  late  your  majesty  was  graci- 
ously pleased  to  bestow  upon  me  the  pensioa  of 
twelve  hundred  pounds  for  a  few  years.    For  in 
that  other  poor  prop  of  my  estate,  which  is  the 
farming  of  the  petty  writs,  I  improved  your 
jesty's  revenue  by  four  hundred  pounds  the  ji 
And,  likewise,  when  I  received  the  seal,  I  left 
both  the  attorney's  place,  which  was  a  gainfid 
place,  and  the  clerkship  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
which  was  Queen  Elnabeth*s  favour,  and  was 
worth  twelve  hundred  pounds  by  the  year,  which 
would  have  been    a*  good   eommendam.     The 
honours  which  your  majesty  hath  done  me  hare 
put  me  above  the  means  to  get  my  living;  and 
the  misery  I  am  fallen  into  hath  put  me  below 
the  means  to  subsist  as  I  am.    I  hope  my  courses 
shall  be  such,  for  this  little  end  of  my  thread 
which  remaineth,  as  your  majesty  in  doing  roe 
good  may  do  good  to  many,  both  that  live  now, 
and  shall  be  born  hereafter.    I  have  been  die 
keeper  of  your  seal,  and  now  am  your  beadsman. 
Let  your  own  royal  heart,  and  my  noble  friend, 
speak  the  rest 

God  preserve  and  prosper  your  majesty. 
Your  majesty's  faithful 

poor  servant  and  beadsman. 

Fa.  St.  Albak. 
BepieBber  A,  Ittll. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  said,  that  if  he  had  pleased 
God  as  he  pleased  the  king,  he  had  not  been 
ruined.  My  conscience  saith  no  such  thing ;  for 
I  know  not  but  in  serving  yon,  I  have  served  God 
in  one.  But  it  may  be,  if  I  had  pleased  God,  as  I 
had  pleased  you,  it  would  have  been  better  with  me. 


TO  THE  KING. 

Mat  rr  pliasb  rotm  most  czctLLKirr  Maxcstt, 

I  do  very  humbly  thank  your  majesty  for  your 
gracious  remission  of  my  fine.  I  can  now,  I 
thank  God  and  you,  die,  and  make  a  will. 

I  desire  to  do,  for  the  little  time  God  shall  send 
me  life,  like  the  merchants  of  London,  which, 
when  they  give  over  trade,  lay  out  their  money 
upon  land.  So,  being  freed  from  civil  business, 
I  lay  forth  my  poor  talent  upon  those  things  wliich 
may  be  perpetual,  still  having  relation  to  do  you 
honour  with  those  powers  I  have  left. 

I  have,  therefore,  chosen  to  write  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Yllth,  who  was  in  a  sort  your 
forerunner,  and  whose  spirit,  as  well  as  his  blood, 
is  doubled  upon  your  majesty. 
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I  durst  not  have  presumed  to  entreat  your  ma- 
jesty to  look  over  the  book,  and  correct  it,'  or  at 
least  to  signify  what  you  would  have  amended. 
But  since  you  are  pleased  to  send  for  the  book,  I 
will  hope  for  it. 

[*God  knoweth  whether  ererlshall  see  you 
again ;  but  I  will  pray  for  you  to  the  last  gasp, 
resting] 

The  same,  your  trae  beadsman, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

October  8, 1021. 


V 

Ml.  WILLIAMS,  BISHOP  OP  LINCOLN  ELECT,  AND 
LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL,  TO  THE 
VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mr  TBRT  0000  Lord, 

HaWng  perused  a  privy  seal,  containing  a  par- 
don for  your  lordship^  and  thought  seriously 
thereupon,  I  find,  that  the  passing  of  the  same 
(the  assembly  in  Parliament  so  near  approachingf ) 
cannot  but  be  much  prejudicial  to  the  service  of 
the  king«  to  the  honour  of  my  Lord  of  Buckings 
hami  to  that  commiseration,  which  otherwise 
would  be  had  of  your  lordship^s  present  esta^, 
and  especially  to  my  judgement  and  fidelity.  I 
hare  ever  affectionately  loved  your  Iprdsbip's 
many  and  most  excelling  good  parts  and  endow- 
ments ;  nor  had  ever  cause  to  disaffect  your  lord- 
ship's' person:  so  as  no  respect  in  the  world, 
beside  the  former  considerations,  could  have 
drawn  me  to  add  the  least  affliction  or  discon- 
tentment unto  your  lordahip^s  present  fortune. 
May  it,  therefore,  please  your  lordship  to  suspend 
the  passing  of  this  pardon,  until  the  next  a^m- 
bly  be  over  and  dissolved ;  and  I  will  be  then  as 
ready  to  seal  it  as  your  lordship  to  accept  of,  it : 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  undertake  that  the  king 
and  my  lord  admiral  shall  interpret  this  short 
delay  as  a  service  and  respect  issuing  wholly  from 
your  lordship ;  and  rest,  in  all  other  offices  what- 
soever, 

Your  lordship^s  faithful  servant, 

Jo.  Lincoln,  elect.  Cnstoe  SigillL 
WeitmlBttar  CcAlege,  October  18,  lOII. 

7b  the  right  honourable^  hit  very  good  tord^  the 
Lord  FUcount  St.  Man. 


The  message  I  received  by  Mr.  Meantys  did  im* 
port  inconvenience,  in  the  form  of  the  pardon ; 
your  lordship's  last  letter,  in  the  time :  for,  as  fer 
the  matter,  it  lay  so  fair  for  his  majesty^  and  my 
Lord  of  Buckingham's  own  knowledge,  as  I  con- 
ceive your  lordship  doth  not  aim  at  that.  My 
affliction  hath  made  me  understand  myself  better* 
and  not  worse';  yet  loving  advice,  I  know,  helps 
well.  Therefore,  I  send  Mr.  Meautys  to  your 
lordship,  that  I  might  reap^  so  much  your  fruit  qf 
your  lordship's  professed  good  affection,  as  to 
know  in  some  more  particular  fashion,  what  it  is 
that  your  lordship  doubteth,  or  disliketh,  that  I 
may  the  better  endeavour  your  satisfaction  or  ac- 
quiescence, if  there  be  cause.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  to  do  yon  service, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Oetob<irl6,inL 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPBR. 

Mr  TVRT  oooD  Lord, 

I  know  the  reasons  must  app^r  to  your  lord- 
ship many  and  weighty  which  should  more  you 
to  stop  the  king's  grace,  or  to  dissuade  it;  and 
somewhat  the  more  in  respect  of  my  person,  be- 
ing, I  hope,  no  unfit  subject  for  noble  dealing. 

•  Ttata  pttnge  bM  b  line  drawn  over  tt' 

t  It  met  November  t4,  lOU,  sad  WM  dtaiolwd  Febmaiy 

a^iosi-s. 
Vol.  m.^18 


PETrnON  OF  tHE  lord  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN, 
INTENDED  FOR  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

My  RieBT  HONOURABLE  VERT  GOOD  LoRDS, 

In  all  humbleness,  acknowledging  your  lord- 
ships' justice,  I  do  now,  in  lik6  manner,  crave 
and  implore  your  grace  and  compassion.  I  am 
old,  weak,  ruined,  in  want,  a  very  subject  of  pity* 
My  only  suit  to  your  lordships  is  to  show  me 
your  noble  fisivourtowards  the  release  of  my  con- 
finement, (so  every  confinement  is,)  and  to  me,  I 
protest,  worse  than  the  Tower.*  There  I  could 
have  had  company,  physicians,  conference  with 
my  creditors  and  friends  about  my  debts,  and  the 
necessities  of  my  estate,  helps  for  my  studies,  ana 
the  writings  I  have  in  hand.  Here,  I  \vTe  upon 
the  sword  point  of  a  sharp  ai^,  endangered  if  I  go 
abroad,  dulled  if  I  stay  within,  solitary  ahd  com- 
fortless without  company,  banished  from  all  op- 
portunities to  treat  with  ^y  to  do  myself  good, 
and  to  help  out  any  wrecks;  and  that,  which  ii 
one  of  my  greatest  griefs,  my  wife,  that  hath  been 
no  parts^ker  of  m^  offending,  must  be  partaker  of 
this  misery  of  my  restraint. 

May  it  please  your  lordships,  therefore,  since 
there  is  a  time  Ibr  justice,  and  a  time  for  misery, 
to  think  with  compassion  upon  that  which  I  have 
already  suffered,  which  is  not  little,  and  to  re- 
commend this  my  humble,  and,  as  I  hope,  modest 
suit  to  his  most  excellent  majesty,  the  fountain 
of  grace,  of  whose  men^,  for  so  much  as  con- 
cerns himself  merely,  I  have  already  tasted,  and 
likewise  of  his  favour  of  this  very  kind,  by  some 
small  temporary  dispensations. 

Herein  your  lordships  shall  do  a  work  of  cha- 
rity and  nobility;  you  shall  do  me  good;  yon 

*  He  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower  In  Hay,  1031,  and 
dlecbarf ed  after  two  day*'  conflnemeni  tbere,  aecordinf  to 
Oamden.-Ndira«£M  Ra^  Jmtobi  /.,  p.  71.  There  la  a  letter  of 
hla  lordihip  to  the  Marqais  of  Bucklnsfaam,  datad  f\rom  tha 
Tower,  May  M,  IffiU^  deelrlng  hie  lordahip  to  prooure  Ui  dta- 
ebarge  that  day. 

M  3 
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shall  de  my.crediton  good ;  and,  it  may  be,  yon 
shall  do  posterity  good,  if  out  of  the  carcass  of 
dead  and  rdtten  greatness,  as  ont  of  Samson's 
lion,  there  may  be  honey  gathered  for  the  use  of 
future  times. 
God  bless  your  persons  and  counsels. 
Your  lordships'  supplicant  and  senrant^ 

Fa.  St.  Albav. 
BadorMd, 
Copy  of  the  petition  intended  for  the  Houte  of  Par^ 
liament. 


TO  JOHN,  LORD  DIOBY.* 

Mr  TERT  ooon  Lord, 

Receiving,  by  Mr.  Johnson,  your  loving  salu- 
tations, it  made  me  call  to  mind  many  of  your 
lordship's  tokens,  ^ea,  and  pledges,  of  good  and 
hearty  affection  in, both  my  fortunes ;  for  which  I 
shall  be  ever  yours.  I  pray,  my  lord,  if  occasion 
serve,  give  me  your  good  word  to  the  king,  for  the 
release  of  my  confinement,  which  is  to  me  a  very 
strait  kind  of  imprisonment.  I  am  no  Jesuit,  nor 
no  leper;  bat  one  that  served  his  majesty  these 
sixteen  years,  even  from  the  commission  of  the 
union  till  this  last  Parliament,  and  ever  had  many 
thanks  of  his  majesty,  and  was  never  chidden. 
This  his  majesty,  I  know,  will  remember  at  one 
time  or  other ;  for  I  am  his  man  still. 

God  keep  your  lordship. 

Your  lordship's  most  affectionate 

to  do  you  eervioe, 
Fr.  St.  Albait. 

Gorhunbuiy,  tbto  lut*of  Dee«mber,  lOSl. 


TO  THE  LORD  YISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN.f 

Mt  horourable  Lord, 

I  have  received  your  lordship's  letter,  and  have 
been  long  thinking  upon  it,  and  the  longer,  the 
less  able  to  make  answer  unto  it.  Therefore,  if 
your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  send  any  under- 
standing man  unto  me,  to  whom  I  may  in  dis- 
course open  myself,  I  will,  by  that  means,  so  dis- 
cover my  heart,  with  all  freedom,  which  were  too 
long  to  do  by  letter,  especially  in  this  time  of 
Parliament  business,  that  your  lordship  shall 
receive  satisfaction.  In  the  mean  time  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BuCKUfOHAlE^ 
Boyitoo,  December  10,  IQU. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINQHAM. 

Mr  VLRT  GOOD  Lord, 

The  reason  why  I  was  so  desirous  to  have  had 
conference  with  your  lordship  at  London,  was 

*  Created  lo  la  November,  1618,  and  In  September,  Itttt, 
Barl  of  Bristol. 
f  Harl.  MSB.  vol.  7000. 


indeed  to  save  yon  the  trouble  of  writing :  I  mean 
the  reason  in  the  second  place ;  for  the  chief  was 
to  see  your  lordship.  But  since  you  are  pleased 
to  give  me  the  liberty  to  send  to  your  lordship 
one  to  whom  you  will  deliver  your  mind,  I  take 
that  in  so  good  part,  as  I  think  myself  tied  the 
more  to  use  tiiat  liberty  modestly.  Wherefore, 
if  your  lordship  will  vouchsafe  to  send  to  me  one 
of  your  own,  (except  I  might  have  leave  to  come 
to  London,)  either  Mr.  Packer,  my  ancient  fnend^ 
or  Mr.  Aylesbury,*  of  whose  good  affection  to- 
wards me  I  have  heard  report;  to  me  it  shall  be 
indifferent*  But  if  your  lordship  will  have  one 
of  my  nomination,  if  I  might  presume  so  far,  I 
would  name,  before  all  others,  my  Lord  of  Falk- 
land. But  because  perhaps  it  may  cost  him  a 
journey,  which  I  m^y  not  in  good  manners 
desire,  I  have  thought  of  Sir  ESdward  SackviUe, 
Sir  Robert  Mansell,  my  brother,  Mr.  Solicitor 
General, I  (who,  though  he  be  almost  a  stranger 
to  me,  yet,  as  my  case  now  is,  I  had  rather  em- 
ploy a  man  of  good  nature  than  a  friend,)  and  Sir 
Arthut  Ingram,  notwithstanding  he  be  great  with 
my  Lord  Treasurer.  Of  these,  if  your  lordship 
shall  be  pleased  to  prick  one,  I  hope  well  I  shall 
entreat  him  to' attend  your  lordship,  and  to  be 
sorry  never  a  whit  of  the  employment.  Your 
lordship  may  take  your  own  time  to  signify  your 
will  in  regard  of  the  present  business  of  Parlia- 
ment. But  my  time  was  confined  by  dne  respeet 
to  write  a  present  answer  to  a  letter,  which  I  con- 
strued to  be  a  kind  letter,  and  such  as  giveth  me 
yet  hope  to  show  myself  to  your  lordship. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Albarv 

Endoraedi 
To  the  Lord  of  Buckingham^  in  antwer  to  hietf^ 
the  IBth  of  December. 


THOMAS 


MEAUTYS,   E8Q.t  TO  THE; 
€X)nNT  ST.  ALBAN. 


LO 


It^ 


vis- 


Mat  IT  pliase  tour  Lordship, 

As  soon  as  I  came  to  London  I  repaired  to  Sir 
Edward  Sackville,$  whom  I  find  very  zealous, 
as  I  told  your  lordship.    I. left  him  to  do  your 

*  Thomae  Aylesbury,  Esq.,  aecretary  to  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  as  lord  high  admiral.  He  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1097.  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  mairled  hta 
daughter  Frances.  / 

f  Sir  Robert  Heath,  made  solicitor  in  January  14,  IS90-I.    ^ 

X  He  had  been  secretary  to  the  Lord  Viscount  St.  Alban, 
while  his  lordship  had  the  great  seal,  and  was  afterwards 
cleric  Of  the  council,  and  knighted.  He  succeeded  his  patron 
in  the  manor  of  Gorhambury,  which,  after  the  death  of  Sir 
.Thomas,  came  to  his  cousin  and  heir.  Sir  Thomas  Meautys« 
who  married  Amie,  daughter  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Racoo,  of 
Culfoid  Hall,  in  Suffblk,  knight ;  which  lady  married  a  secooC 
husband,  Sir  Harbottle  Orimstone,  baronet,  and  master  of 
the  rolls,  who  purchased  the  reversion  of  Gorhambury  Ikom 
Sir  Hercules  Meautys,  nephew  of  the  second  Sir  Thomas. 

I  Afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset,  well  known  for  his  dael»  tai 
1618^  with  the  Lord  Klidoas»  in  whish  tho  latter  was  cilla^ 
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•KriWt  in  any  putkalu  jon  ahall  eomiuutd 
him,  to  my  lord  muqan,  (tiioogfa  it  were  with 
■ome  adventure  {]  and  witbtl  he  impaitad  to  me 
what  advice  he  had  given  ta  my  lad;  thie  aitor- 
noon,  upcn  hie  visitiiig  of  her  at  Yoiic  House, 
wheH  Mr.  Pa«kei  alao,  as  it  fell  out,  was  come, 
_  at  tba  came  time,  to  •«•  my  ladj,  and  Memed  to 
concur  with  Sir  Edward  Sackvilie  in  the  eame 
waji ;  which  were  for  mj  lady  to  become  a  auitor 
to  uy  Lady  Buckingham,*  and  my  lady  marchio- 
nasBf  to  woik  my  lord  marqoii  for  obtBining  <^ 
the  king  some  bounty  to WBide  yoni  lordehip;  and 
ID  panicolar  that  of  the  thouaand  pounds  for  the 
small  wiits.  If  I  may  speak  m;  opinion  to  your 
lordahip,  it  is  not  amisi  to  begin  any  way,  or 
with  any  particular,  though  but  amall  game  at 
first,  only  to  set  a  maty  clock  agoing,  and  then 
haply  it  may  go  right  for  a  tima,  enough  to  bring 
on  the  rest  of  yoor  lotdehip'a  reqaeats.  Yet, 
because  yooi  lordahip  directed  me  t<>  wieh  my 
lady,  from  you,  by  no  means  to  act  any  thing, 
but  only  to  open  hta  tdnd  in  disconrse  unto 
friends,  antil  aha  sboald  i^eiva  yoor  farther 
direction,  it  became  not  me  to  be  too  forward  in 
putting  it  on  too  fast  with  Sir  Edward ;  and  my 
lady  was  pleased  to  tell  me  since  that  she  hath 
written  to  your  lordship  at  large. 

1  inquired,  even  now,  of  Benbow,  whether  the 
proclamation  for  disaalTing  the  Parliament  whs 
coming  forth.  He  tells  me  he  knows  no  more 
certainty  of  it,  than  that  Hr.  Secretary  com- 
manded  him  yeaterday  to  be  ready  for  despatching 
of  the  wtits,  when  he  should  be  called  for ;  but 
since  then  be  hears  it  sticks,  and  endures  i 
qaalms;  but  they  apeak  it  still  aloud  at  coort 
that  the  king  ia  resolved  of  iu 

Benbow  tails  me  likewiae,  that  he  hath  attended 
these  two  daya  upon  a  committee  of  the  lords, 
with  the  book  of  the  conudisaion  of  peace ;  and 
that  tttelr  work  ia  to  emp^  the  commisuon  in 
some  eounties  by  the  score,  and  many  of  them 
Parliament  men;  which  conrae  anrehdps  to  ring 
the  passing  bell  tO'the  Pariiament 

Mr.  Boron^^  tella  me,  he  is  at  this  present 
fun  to  attend  some  servioe  for  the  king,  but  about 
Satarday  he  hopes  to  be  at  liberty  to  wait  upon 
your  lordship.    I  humbly  rest 

Yonr  lordship's  forever  to  honour  and  serre, 

T.  MliDTTB. 


to 


r,  CannlHi  of  Backlnghiim 
wrine,  Mircblonna  pf  B 
and  only  dADffbuir  ind  t 


r  or  F 


I,  •rirs   of   ll 


Kmp»  or  IhE  Reurda  In  Ih<  Tsweror  London,  Bacntwr 
Iho  Eari  Hinbil,  tn  IMS  mud*  Norroy  i  in  Jujf,  lbs  ye 
lUlawlBK,  kniibled.  and  on  lb*  33d  of  Dtctmbti,  Ibe  ui 
fiiu,  DCdeOarurKlntBt  Anri,  laibepldcaor  air  WDliun 


TO  THE  LOBS  TnCOUIJT  BT.  AUAK. 
Mat  it  plkabe  vobb  LoanaHip, 

This  aflemoon  my  lady  fooud  acceas  to  my  lord 
marquis,  procured  fca  bar  by  my  Lord  of  Mont- 
gomery* and  Sir  Edward  Saekville,  who  seemed  to 

itend  which  of  tham  should  show  most  patienoa 

waiting  (which  they  did  a  whole  afiMnoon) 
^e  opportunity  to  bring  my  lord  to  his  Camber, 
where  my  lady  attended  him.  But  when  be  waa 
come,  aha  found  time  enough  to  apeak  at  large : 
and  though  my  lord  spake  so  loud  as  that  what 
passed  waa  no  secret  to  me  and  some  others  that 
were  within  hearing,  yet,  becau^  my  lady  told 
me  she  purposeUi  to  write  to  your  lordship  the 
whole  pasaage,  it  hecomelh  not  me  to  anticipate, 
by  these,  any  part  of  her  ladyship's  relation. 

1  send  yonr  lordahip  herewith  the  proclamation 
for  dissolving  ^e  Parliament,  wherein  ^ere  is 
notiiing  forgotten  that  yie\  have  done  amiss ;  but 
for  most  of  those  things  ^at  we  have  well  done, 
we  must  be  fain,  I  Me,  to  coinmend  ourselves. 

I  delivered  your  lordship's  to  my  Lord  of- 
Montgomery  and  Mr.  Matthew,  who  was  even 
then  come  to  York  House  to  visit  my  lady,  when 
I  received  the  letter;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  read 
it,  he  said,  that  be  had  ratlier  your  lordship  had 
sent  him  a  challenge ;  and  that  It  had  been  easier ' 
to  amwar  thsK  ao  noble  and  kind  a  latter.  He 
intends  to  aeeyevr  lordship  soma  time  this  week, 
and  so  doth  Sir  Edward  Sackville,  who  is  forward 
to  make  my  lady  a  way  by  the  prince,  if  your 
lordship  advise  it 

There  are  paoketa  newly  come  out  of  Spain; 
and  the  king,  they  say,  aeema  weH  pleased  with 
theeoatents;  wtieMnlhereisanabeolatepromise 
and  andertaking  for  the  restitution  of  the  pala- 
tinate; thedispenaatlonTBtdmed  already  from  the 
pope,  and  the  match  hastened  on  their  parts.  My 
Lord  Digbj  goes  shortly ;  and  Hr.  Matthew  tells 
me  he  means,  before  hte  gtang,  to  write  by  him 
to  your  lordship. 

The  king  goes  not  till  Wedneaday,  and  the 
prince  oertainly  goes  with  him.  My  lord  man^nia, 
in  person,  christens  my  Lord  of  Falkland's  child 
to-morrow,. at  his  house  by  Watford. 

Mr,  Morrayt  tells  me  the  king  hath  given  your 
book$  to  my  Lord  Brooke,||  end  enjoined  him  to 
read  it,  recommending  it  muoh  to  him ;  end  then 
my  Lord  Brooke  ia  to  return  it  to  your  lordahip ; 
and  so  it  may  go  to  the  press  when  jour  lordahip 
pleases,  with  such  amendments  as  the  king  hatli 
made,  which  I  have  seen,  and  are  very  few,  end 
Xhose  rather  words,  aaepidtmic,  and  miid,  instead 

•  Philip,  «n«rw«rii  Eitl  of  Ptmbroke. 
f  Hr.  Heaulyiwu  member  In  lb.!  ParllmeBIfiiTlbelowB 
of  dmbridn' 


)  The  BIBory  of  t^  Helfo  of  Kloi  Heory  lli>  BaTinlh. 
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of  ie(ofifiaciT,  ete.  Only  that  of  peraotiA  atlunled, 
enabled  to  seiriB  in  Parliament  by  a  bare  re^raal 
of  their  attainder,  the  kin^  by  all  mesne  wilt  haTe 
left  oat.  I  met  with  my  Lord  Brooke,  and  told 
him,  that  Mr.  Mairay  had  directed  me  to  wait 
apon  htm  for  the  book,  when  he  had  done  with  it. 
He  desired  to  be  e|>ared  this  week,  aa  being  to  him 
a  week  of  mach  bnsinees,  and  the  next  week  I 
should  hare  it ;  and  he  ended  in  a  eompliment,  that 
care  should  be  taken,  by  all  means,  for  good  ink  and 
paper  to  print  it  in,  for  that  the  book  deserreth  it 
I  beg  leave  to  kiss  your  lordship's  hands. 
Your  lordship's  in  all  humbleness 

to  honour  and  serve, 

T.  Mbautts. 

JtnMry  7,  IStl-S. ' 

This  proclamation  is  not  y^t  sealed ;  and,  there- 
fore, your  lordship  may  please  as  yet  to  keep  it  in 
your  own  hands. 


TO  THS  LORD  VI600UNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mt  most  honoubbo  Lord, 

I  met,  eren  now,  with  a  piece  of  news  so  unex- 
pected, and  yet  ao  certainly  true,  as  that,  howse> 
ever,  I  had.  much  ado,  at  first,  to  desire  the  relator 
to  speak  probably ;  yet,  now  I  dare  send  it  your 
lordship  upon  my  credit.  It  is  my  Lord  of  Somer-* 
set's  and  his  lady's  coming  out  of  the  Tower,  on 
Saturday  last,*  fetched  forth  by  my  Lord  of  Falk- 
land, and  without  the  usual  degrees  of  confine- 
ment, at  firet  to  some  one  plaee,'|'  but  absolute 
and  free,  to  go  where  they  please.  I  know  not 
how  peredTenture  this  might  occasion  yon  to  cast 
your  thoughts,  touching  yourself,  into  some  new 
mould,  though  not  in  the  main,  yet  in  something 
on  the  by. 

I  beg  leare  to  kiss  your  lordship's  hands. 
Your  lordship's,  in  all  humbleness,. 

forerer  to  honour  and  serve  yon, 

T.  Mbautvs. 


that  the  consideration  of  your  lady's  wanting  t 
house  hath  bred  some  difficulty  in  your  lordship 
to  part  with  it^  I  will  for  that  make  ofier  unto  your 
loidship,  and  your  lady,  to  use  the  house  in  Canon 
Row,  late  the  Earl  of  Hertford's,  being  a  very 
commodious  and  capable  honse^  wherein  I  and 
my  wife  have  absolute  power;  and  whereof  your 
lordship  shall  have  aa  long  time  as  yon  can  chal- 
lenge or  desire  of  York  House*  In  this  I  do 
freelier  deal  with  yonr  lordship,  in  respect  I  know 
yon  are  well  assured  'Of  my  well  wishes  to  yon 
in  general ;  and  tiiat  in  this  particular,  though  I 
.hare  not  been  without  thoughts  of  this  house  b^ 
fore  your  lordship  had  it,  yet,  I  was  willing  to 
give  way  to  your  lordship's  more  pressing  nse 
thereof  then;  And  as  I  do  not  doubt  of  your 
lordship's  endeavour  to  gratify  me  in  this,  so  I 
shall  esteem  it  as  an  extraordinary  courtesy,  which 
I  will  study  to  requite  by  all  means. 

So,  with  my  best  wishes  to  your  lordship,  I 
rest 

Yonr  lordship's  most  loving  friend, 

Lenox. 

In  aspect  my  Lord  of  Buckingham  was  once 
desirous  to  have  had  this  house,  I  would  not  deal 
for  it  till  now,  that  he  is  otherwise  provided. 

Whitaliall,  the  Mth  of  Jaiiy ary,  liSl. 

7b  ike  Right  Honourable  my  very  good  hrdj  my 
Lord  Fieeouni  8t.  AWan. 


LODOWIC  STUART,  DUKE  OF  LENOX,  '.TO  THE 
LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mt  Lord, — ^It  is  not  unknown  to  your  lordship, 
that,  in  respect  I  am  now  a  married  man,  I  have 
more  reason  than  before  to^  think  of  providing  me 
some  house  in  London,  whereof  I  am  yet  destitute ; 
and  for  that  purpose  Ihave  resolved  to  entreat 
your  lordship,  that  I  may  deal  with  you  for  York 
House ;  wherein  I  will  not  offer  any  conditions 
to  your  loss.    And,  in  respect  I  have  underetood, 

'    *  Jannafj  ty  lOSl-S.      C««dmi  JSMuUa  JUgit  JmM  /., 
p.TT. 

t  Camden,  uH  mjniu,  nya,  tliat  "  the  earl  waa  ordered  to 
eonflne  himeelf  to  tlie  Lord  Vtacoaat  WelUngford'a  hoaae, 
•r  micliboiirliood." 


ANSWER  OE  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  OF  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mt  vbbt  good  Lord, 

I  am  sorry  to  deny  your  grace  any  thing;  but 
in  this  you  will  pardon  roe.  York  Ho^se  is  the 
house  wherein  my  lather  died,  and  wherein  I  first 
breathed ;  and  there  will  I  yield  my  last  breath, 
if  so  please  God,  and  the  king  will  give  me  leave ; 
though  I  be  now  by  fortune  (as  the  old  proverb 
is)  like  a  bear  in  a  monk'a  hood.  At  least  no 
money,  no  value,  shall  make  me  part  with  it. 
Besides,  as  I  never  denied  it  to  my  lord  marquis, 
so  yet  the  difficulty  I  made  was  sd  like  a  denial, 
as  I  owe  unto  my  great  love  and  respect  to  his 
lordship  a  denial  to  all  my  other  friends ;  among 
whom,  in  a  very  near  place  next  his  lordship,  I 
ever  accounted  of  your  grace.  So,  not  doubting 
that  you  will  continue  me  in  your  former  love  and 
good  affection,  I  rest 

Your  grace's,  to  do  you  humble 

service,  affectionate,  ke. 


to  the  3iarquis  of  buckinoham. 
Mt  vbbt  good  Lobd, 

As  my  hopes,  since  my  misfortunes,  have  pro- 
ceeded of  your  lordship's  mere  motion,  widiout 
any  petition  of  mine,  so  I  leav6  the  times  and  the 
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wwfB  to  the  same  good  mind  of  yours,  Trao  it 
i8>  a  small  matter  fbf  my  debts  would  do  me 
more  good  now  than  double  a  twelremonth  hence. 
I  hare  lost  six  thousand  poCinds  by  year,  besides 
caps  and  conrtesies.  Bat  now  a  very  moderate 
proportion  would  suffice ;  for  I  still  bear  a  litde 
of  tiie  mind  of  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury, 
not  to  be  oyerchargeable  to  his  ma]esty ;  and  tyro 
things  I  may  assure  your  lordship  of:  the  one, 
that  I  shall  lead  such  a  course  of  life,  as  whatso* 
ever  the  king  doth  for  me  shall  rather  sort  to  his 
majesty's  and  your  lordship^s  honour,  than  to 
envy :  the  other,  that  whatsoever  men  talk,  I  can 
play  the  good  husband,  and  the  king's  bounty 
shall  not  be  lost.  If  your  lordship  think  good 
the  prince  should  come  in  to  help,  I  know  his 
highness  wisheth  me  well;  if  yon  will  let  me 
know  when,  and  how  he  may  be  used.  But  the 
king  is  the  fountain,  who,  I  know  is  good. 
God  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  bounden 

and  faithful, 

Fr.  St.  ALBijr. 
CTorhMibury,  Jaauary  80,  lOSl . 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  vsrt  good  Loan, 

Your  lordship  dealeth  honourably  with  me  in 
giving  me  notice,  that  your  lordship  is  provided 
of  a  house,*  whereby  you  discontinue  the  treaty 
your  lordship  had  with  me  for  York  ^ouse, 
although  I  shall  make  no  use  of  this  notice,  as  to 
deal  with  any  other.  For  I  was  ever  resolved 
your,  lordship  should  have  had  it,  ot  no  man. 
But  your  lordship  doth  yet  more  nobly,  in  assur- 
ing me,  you  never  meant  it  with  any  the  least 
inconvenience  to  myself.  May  it  please  your 
lordship  likewise  to  be  assured  from  me,  that  I 
ever  desired  you  should  have  it,  and  do  still  con- 
tinue of  the  same  mind* 

I  humbly  pray  your  lordship  to  move  his  ma- 
jesty to  take  commiseration  of  my  long  imprison- 
ment. When  I  was  in  the  Tower,  I  was  nearer 
help  of  physic;  I  could  parley  with  my  creditors ; 
I  could  deal  with  friends  about  my  business ;  I 
could  have  helps  at  hand  for  my  writings  and 
studies,  wherein  I  spend  my  time;  all  which 
here  fail  me.  Good  my  lord,  deliver  me  out  of 
this ;  me,  who  am  his  majesty's  devout  beads- 
man, and 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fh.  St.  Albak. 
Gorliambury,  this  U  of  Feb.,  l<ni . 

*  Mr.  Chamberlalii,  in  a  MS.  letter  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, 
dated  at  London,  January  10, 1021-S,  roentionf,tbat  the  Mar- 
^ia^  Buckingham  had  coatiaded  with  the  Lord  and  Lady 
Walliniford,  fot  their  house  near  Whitehall,  for  tome 
BKMiey. 


TO  THE  LORD  YlflCOUMT  ST.  ALBAN. 
MaTIT  PLIASB  TOVB  LOSDSBIP,  •      .    . 

Remembering  that  the  letter  your  lordship  put 
yesterday  into  my  hand  was  locked  up  under  two 
or  three  seals,  it  ran  in  my  head,  that  it  might  be 
business  of  importance,  and  require  haste ;  and 
not  finding  Mr.  Matthew  in  town,  nor  any  certainty 
of  his  return  till  Monday  or  Tuesday,  I  thought  it 
became  me  to  let  your  lordship  know  it,  that  so  L 
might  receive  your  lordship's  pleasure  (if  need 
were)  to  send  it  by  as  safe  a  hand  as  if  it  had 
three  seals  more. 

My  lord,  I  saw  Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  who  let  (all 
somewhat,  as  if  he  could  have  been  contented  to 
have  repeived  a  letter  by  me  from  your  lordship, 
with  something  in  it  like  an  acknowledgment  to 
my  lord  treasurer,*  that  by  his  means  you  had 
received  a  kind  letter  from  my  lord  marquis.  But, 
in  the  close,  he  came -about,  and.  fell  rather  to 
excuse  what  was  left  out  of  the  letter,  than  to 
please  himself  mu6h  with  what  was  within  ^it. 
Only,  indeed,  he  looked  upon  me,  as  if  he  did  a 
little  distrust  my  good  meaning  in  it.  But  that  is 
all  one  to  rae ;  for  1  have  been  used  to  it  of  late  from 
others,  as  well  as  from  him.  But  persons  apt  to 
be  suspicious  may  well  be  borne  with ;  for  cer- 
tainly they  trouble  themselves  most,  and  lose 
most  by  it.  For  of  such  it  is  a  hard  question, 
whether  those  be  fewest  whom  they  trust,  or  those 
who  trust  them.  But  for  him,  and  some  others, 
I  will  end  in  a  wish,  that,  as  to  your  lordship's 
service,  they  might  prove  but  half  so  much 
honester,  aS  they  think  themselves  wiser,  than 
other  men. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  king  will  come  to 
morrow  or  not ;  for  they  say  he  is  full  of  pain  in 
his  feet. 

My  lord  marquis  came  late  to  town  last  night, 
and  goeth  back  this  evening;  and  Sir  Edward 
Sackville  wateheth  an  opportunity  to  speak  with 
him  before  he  go.  However,  he  wisheth  that 
your  lordship  would  lose  no  time  in  returning  an 
answer,  made  all  of  sweetmeats,  to  my  lord 
marquis's  letter,  which,  he  is  confident,  will  be 
both  tasted  and  digested  by  him.  And  Sir  Ed- 
ward wisheth  that  the  other  letter  to  my  lord 
marquis,  for  presenting  your  discourse  of  laws  to 
his  majesty,  might  follow  the  first.  I  humbly  rest 
Your  lordship's  fbiever  truly 

to  honour  and  serve  you, 

Tho.  Mkautts. 
MartU  8,  lOSt 


TO  THB  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 
It  MAT  PLEASB  TOim  LoBDSHIP, 

I  had  not  failed  to  appear  this  night,  upon  your 
lordship's  summons,  but  that  my  stay  till  to- 

•  Lionel,  U>rd  Cranfleld,  made  Lord  Treasurer  in  October, 
IttL 
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morrow,  1  knew,  would  mend  mj  welcome,  by 
bringing^  Mr.  Matthew,  who  means  to  dine  with 
yonr  lordship  only,  and  so  to  reboand  baek  to 
London,  by  reason  my  Lord  Digby's  journey  ealls 
for  him  on  the  sadden.  Neither  yet  was  this  all 
that  stayed  me ;  for  I  hear  somewhat  that  I  like 
reasonably  well ;  and  yet  I  hope  it  will  mend  too ; 
which  is,  that  my  lord  marqtiis  hath  sent  you  a 
message  by  my  Lord  of  Falkland,  (which  is  a  fer 
better  hand  than  my  lord  treasurer's,)  that  gires 
you  lea^e  to  come  presently  to  Highgate :  and 
Sir  Edward  Sackville,  speaking  for  the  other  fire 
miles,  my  lord  commended  his  care  and  seal  for 
your  lordship,  but  silenced  him  thus:  » Let  my 
lord  be  ruled  by  me :  it  will  be  nerer  the  worse 
for  him.*'  But  my  lord  marquis  saying  ferther  to 
him,  >»Sir  Edward,  however  you  play  a  good 
friend's  part  fot  my  Lord  St  Alban,  yet  I  must 
tell  yon,  I  hare  not  been  well  used  by  him." 
And  Sit  Edward  desiring  of  him  to  open  himself 
in  whatfkwTer  he^^j^ight  take  offence  at;  and, 
withal^  taking  upon'Hn^  to  have  known  so  much, 
from  time'  to  timp,.  of  your  lordship's  heart,  and 
endeaVours.  towards  his  lordship,  as  that  he 
doubted  not  but  he  was  able  to  clear  any  mist 
that  had  been  cast  before  his  lordship's  eyes  by 
your  enemies;  my  lord  marquis,  by  this  time 
being  ready  to  go  to  the  Spanish  ambassador's 
to  dinner,  broke  off  with  Sir  Edward,  and  told 
him,  that  after  dinner  he  would  be  back  at  Wal- 
lingford  House«  and  then  he  would  tell  Sir  Edward 
more  of  his  mind ;  with  whom  I  have  had  newly 
conference  at  large,  and  traced  out  to  him,  as  he 
desired  me,  some  particulars  of  that  which  they 
call  a  treaty  with  my  lord  treasurer  about  York 
House,  which  Sir  Edward  Sackville  knows  how 
to  put  together,  and  make  a  smooth  tale  of  it  for 
your  lordship :  and  this  night  I  shall  know  all 
from  him,  and  to-morrow,  by  dinner,  I  shall  not 
fail  to  attend  your  lordship :  till  when^  and  ever, 
I  rest  - 

Your  lordship's  in  all  truth 
to  honour  and  serve  you, 

T.  Mbautts. 
Endonedy 
Beceivedj  Match  11, . 


TO  HENET  CAET,  LORD  VISOOUNT  FALKLAND.* 

My  verv  good  Lord, 

Your  lordship's  letter  was  the  best  letter  I  re- 
ceived this  good  while,  except  the  last  kind  letter 
from  my  Lord  of  Buckingham,  which  this  con- 
firmeth.  It  is  the  best  accident,  one  of  them, 
amongst  men,  wh,en  they  hap  to  be  obliged  to 
those,  whom  naturally  and  personally  they  love,  as 
lever  did  your  lordship ;  in  troth  not  many  between 
my  lord  marquis  and  yourself;  so  that  the  sparks 
of  my  afi'ection  shall  ever  rest  quick,  under  the 

^  *  Appointad  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  Septembers,  IdSl 


ashes  of  my  fortune,  to  do  yo«  eefvfa»;  mad  wish* 
ing  to  you^  fortune  and  family  all  good, 
Your  lordship's  most  affectionate 

and  much  obliged,  etc 

I  pray  your  lordship  to  present  my  bumble 
service  and  thanks  to  my  lord  marquis,  to  whoDs, 
when  I  have  a  little  paused,  I  purpose  to  write ; 
as  likewise  to  his  jnajesty,  for  whose  health  and 
happiness,  asxhis  true  beadsman,  I  mostfjeqaentiy 
pray. 

Eodorted,  Hznh  11. 
Copy  of  my  aruwer  to  Lord  Falkland, 


TO  THE  LORD  TREASUBEB.* 

My  vbrv  good  Lobd, 

I  have  received,,  by  ray  noble  Mend,  my  Lord 
Viscount  Falkland,  advertisement,  as  from  my 
lord  marquis,  of  three  things ;  the  one,  that  upon 
his  lordship's  motion  to  his  majesty,  he  is  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  grant  some  degree  of  release  of 
my  confinement.  The  second,  that  if  I  shall 
gratify  your  lordship,  who,  my  lord  understandetfay 
are  desirous  to  treat  with  me  about  my  house  at 
London,  with  the  samsf  his  lordship  will  take  it 
as  well  as  if  it  was  done  to  himself.  The  third, 
that  his  majesty  hath  referred  unto  your  lordship 
the  consideration  of  the  relief  of  my  poor  estate. 
I  have  it  also  fironi  other  part,  yet  by  such,  as  have 
taken  it  immediately  from  my  lord  marquis,  that 
your  lordship  hath  done  me  to  the  king  very  good 
offices.  ,  My  lord,  I  am  much  bounden  to  you : 
wherefore,  if  you  shall  be  pleased  to  send  Sir 
Arthur  Ingram,  who  formerly  moved  me  in  it  for 
your  lordship,  to  treat  farther  with  me,  I  shaU 
let  your  lordship  see  how  affectionately  I  am 
desirous  to  pleasure  your  lordship  after  my  Lord 
of  Buckingham. 

So,  wishing  your  lordship's  weighty  affairs,  fer 
his  majesty's  service,  a  happy  return  to  his  ma- 
jesty's contentment  and  your  honour,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  very  affectionate 

to  do  you  service, 
^    Fr.  St.  Albav. 
Endorsed,  March  IS, 
7h  the  Lord  TVeaturer. 


TO  THE  loed  tbeasureb. 

Mt  vrrv  good  Lord, 

The  honourable'  conespondence,  which  yoni 
lordship  ha&  been  pleased  to  hold  with  my  noble 
and  constant  friend,  my  lord  marquis,  in  further* 
ing  his  majesty's  grace  V>wards  me,  as  well  con- 
cerning my  liberty  as  the  consideration  of  my 
poor  estate,  hath  very  much  obliged  me  to  your 
lordship,,  the  more  by  how  much  the  less  likeli- 
hood there  is,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  merit  ii  at 

*  Lionel,  Lord  Ctenfield. 
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your  lordship's  hands.  Yet,  thas  much  I  am 
iplad  of,  that  this  eouise,  your  lordship  holds  with 
me,  doth  cany  this  much  upon  itself,  that  the 
^prorld  shall  see  in  this,  amongst  other  things,  that 
you  hare  a  great  and  noble  heart. 

For  the  particular  business  of  York  House,  Sir 
Arthur  Ingram  can  bear  me  witness,  that  I  wias 
ready  to  leave  the  conditions  to  your  lordship's 
own  making :  but  since  he  tells  me  plainly,  that 
your  lordship  will  by  no  means  have  to  be  so, 
you  will  give  me  leave  to  refer  it  to  Sir  Arthur 
Ingram,  who  is  so  niuch  your  lordship's  servant, 
and  no  less  faithful  friend  to  me,  and  understands 
Talue  well,  to  set  a  price  between  us. 

For  the  reference  his  majesty  hath  been  gra- 
ciously pleased,  at  my  lord  marquis's  suit,  to  make 
unto  your  lordship,  touching  the  relief  of  my  poor 
estate,*  which  my  Lord  of  Falkland's  letter  hath 
signified,  warranting  me  likewise  to  address  my- 
self to  your  lordship  touching  the  same ;  I  humbly 
pray  your  lordship  to  give  it  despatch,  my  age, 
health,  and  fortunes,  making  time  to  me  therein 
precious.     Wherefore,    if  your  lordship    (who 
knoweth  best  what  the  king  may  best  do)  have 
thought  of  any  particular,  I  would  desire  to 
know  from   your   lordship:    otherwise  I  have 
fallen  myself  upon  a  particular,  which  t  have 
related  to  Sir  Arthur,  and,  I  hope,  will  seem  mo- 
dest, for  my  help  to  live  and  subsist.    As  for 
somewhat  towards  the  paying  off  my  debts,  which 
are  now  ray  c)iief  care,  and  without  charge  of  the 
king's  coffers,  I  will  not  now  trouble  your  lord- 
ship; but  purposing  to  be  at  Chiswick,  where  I 
have  taken  a  house,  within  this  sevennight,  I  hope 
to  wait  upt)n  your  lordship,  and  to  gather  some 
violets  in  your  garden,  and  will  then  impart  unto 
you,  if  I  have  thought  of  any  thing  of  that  nature 
for  my  good. 
.    So,  I  ever  rest,  etc. 


THOMAS  MEAUTTB,  ESQ.,  TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT 

ST.  ALBAN. 

Mat  rr  pleass  tour  Lordship, 

I  have  been  attending  upon  my  lord  marquis's 
minutes  for  the  signing  of  the  warrant  This 
day  he  purposed  in  earnest  to  have  done  it ;  but 
it  falls  out  untowardly,  for  the  warrant  was  drawn, 
as  your  lordship  remembers,  in  haste  at  Gorharo- 
bary,  and  in  as  much  haste  delivered  to  Sir  Ed- 
urard  Sackville,  as  soon  as  I  alighted  from  my 
horse,  who  instantly  put  it  into  my  lord  marquis's 
hands,  so  that  no  copy  could  possibly  be  taken 
of  it  by  me.  Now  his  lordship  hath  searched 
much  for  it,  and  is  yet  at  a  loss,  which  I  knew 
not  till  six  this  evening:  and  because  yourlord- 

•  The  Lord  Vheoiiiit  St.  Albaii,  fa  a  letter  to  the  kfaif, 
tiottk  Oorhembury,  90th  of  March,  1031-9,  thanki  hit  majeity 
for  rtferring  tk$  eoiuideratwn  cf  hi§  kroktn  utaU  to  hUgood  | 
Urd,  the  lard  tTMnmr.  1 


ship  drew  it  with  caution,  I  dare  not  venture  it 
upon  my  memory  to  carry  level  what  your  lord- 
ship wrote,  and,  therefore,  despatched  away  this 
messenger,  that  so  your  lordship,  by  a  fresh  post, 
(for  this  may  hardly  do  it,)  may  send  a  warrant 
to  your  mind,  ready  drawn,  to  be  here  to-morrow 
by  seven  o'clock,  as  Sir  Arthur*  tells  me  my  lord 
marquis  hath  directed :  for  the  king  goes  early  to 
Hampton  Court,  and  wUl  be  here  on  Saturday. 

Your  bobksf  are  ready,  and  passing  well  bound 
up.  If  your  lordship's  letters  to  the  king,  prince, 
and  my  lord  marquis  were  ready,  I  think  it  were 
good  to  lose  no  time  in  their  delivery ;  for  the 
printer's  fingers  itch  to  be  selling. 

My  lady  hath  seen  the  house  at  Chiswick,  and 
they  make  a  shift  to  like  it :  only  she  nieans  to 
come  to  your  lordship  thither,  and  not  to  go  fiist: 
and,  therefore,  your  lordship  may  pleade  lo  m^ke 
the  more  haste,  for  the  great  li^rd^long  tobeln 
York  House.  / 

Mr.  Johnson  will  be  wiOi  jrour.  le^ddfaip  to> 
morrow ;  and  then  1  shall  w|>te  the  rest.    . 
Your  lordship's  in  all  humbleness*.  * '    , 

and  honour  to  s^rvn  yt>tr. 


TO  THOMAS  MEAUTTS,  ESQ. 

Goon  Mr.  Mkautvs, 

For  the  difference  of  the  warrant,  it  is  not 
material  at  the  first.  But  I  may  not  stir  till  I 
have  it;  and,  therefore,  I  expect  it  to-morrow. 

For  my  Lord  of  London's^  stay,  there  may  be 
an  enor  in  my  book  ;§  but  I  am  sure  there  is  none 
in  me,  since  the  king  had  it  three  months  by  him, 
and  allowed  it;  if  there  be  any  thing  to  be 
mended,  it  is  better  to  be  espied  now  than  here- 
after. 

I  send  yovL  the  copies  of  the  three  letters,  which 
y6u  have;  and,  in  mine  own  opinion,  this  demur, 
as  you  term  it,  in  my  Lord  of  London,  maketh  it 
more  necessary  than  before,  that  they  were  deli- 
vered, specially  in  regard  they  contain  withal  my 
thanks.  It  may  be  signified  they  were  sent  before 
I  knew  of  any  stay ;  and  being  but  in  those  three 
hands,  they  are  private  enough.  But  this  I  leave 
merely  at  your  discretion,  resting 

Your  mostaffiectionate  and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

.Blarch91,l(ni. 


TO  MR.  TOBIE  MATTRBW 

Goon  Mr.  Matthew, 

I  do  msdce  account,  God  willing,  to  be  at 
Chiswick  on  Saturday ;  or,  because  this  weather 
is  terrible  to  one  that  hath  kept  much  in,  Monday 

*  Ingrem. 

t  lltetory  of  the  reign  of  KJog  Henry  VII. 

X  Dr.  George  Mountain. 

)  Hie  Hietory  of  the  leign  of  Ktaig  Henry  VII. 
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In  my  letter  of  thanks  to  my^lord  marquie, 
vhidi  is  not  yet  delivered,  l)at  to  be  forthwith 
delivered,  I  have  not  forgotten  to  mention,  that  I 
have  received  signification  of  his  noble  favour  and 
affection,  amongst  other  ways,  from  yourself,  by 
name.  If,  upon  yonr  repair  to  the  court,  (whereof 
I  am  right  glad,)  you  have  any  speech  with  the 
marquis  of  me,  I  pray  place  the  alphabet  (as  you 
can  do  it  right  well)  in  a  frame,  to  express  my 
love  faithful  and  anient  towards  him.  And,  for 
fork  House,  that  whether  in  a  straight  line,  or  a 
compass  line,  I  meant  it  his  lordship  in  the  way 
which  I  thought  might  please  him  best^  I  ever 
rest 

Your  most  affectionate  and  assured  friend, 

Fb.  St.  Alban. 

March  21, 1631. 


TO  THE  QUEEN  OF  BOHEMtA. 
It   WAT   PLBASB   YODR  MaJBSTT, 

I  find  in  books  (and  books  I  dare  allege  to 
your  majesty,  in  regard  of  your  singular  ability  to 
read  and  judge  of  them  even  above  your  sex) 
that  it  is  accounted  a  gpreat  bliss  for  a  man  to  have 
leisure  with  honour.  That  was  never  my  fortune, 
nor  is.  For  time  was,  I  had  honour  without 
leisure ;  and  now  I  have  leisure  without  honour. 
And  I  cannot  say  so  neither  altogether,  consider- 
ing there  remain  with  me  the  marks  and  stamp 
of  theking^s,  your  father's,  grace,  though  I  go 
not  for  80  much  in  value  as  I  have  done.  Uut  my 
desire  is  now  to  have  leisure  without  loitering, 
and  not  to  become  an  abbey-lubber,  as  the  old 
proverb  was,  but  to  yield  some  fruit  of  my  private 
life.  Having  therefore  written  the  reign  of  your 
majesty^s  famous  ancestor,  King  Henry  the  Se- 
venth; and  it  having  passed  the  file  of  his 
majjBSty's  judgment,  and  been  graciously  also 
accepted  of  the  prince,  your  brother,  to  whom  it 
is  dedicated,  I  could  not  forget  my  duty  bo  far  to 
your  excellent  majesty,  (to  whom,  for  that  I  know 
and  have  heard,  I  have  been  at  all  times  so  much 
bounds  as  you  are  ever  present  with  me,  both  in 
affection  and  admiration,)  as  not  to  make  unto 
you,  in  all  humbleness,  a  present  thereof,  as  now 
being  not  able  to  give  you  tribute  of  any  service. 
If  King  Henry  the  Seventh  were  alive  again,  I 
hope  verily  he  could  not  be  so  angry  with  me  for 
not  flattering  him,  as  well  pleased  in  seeing  him- 
self so  truly  described  in  colours  that  will  last, 
and  be  believed.  I  most  humbly  pray  your  ma- 
jesty graciously  to  accept  of  my  good  will ;  and 
80,  with  all  reverence,  kiss  your  hands,  praying 
lo  God  above,  by  his  divine  and  most  benign  pro- 
vidence, to  conduct  your  aQairs  to  happy  issue; 
and  resting 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

ai^d  devoted  servant, 

Fb^  St.  Alban. 

AprU  90)  1632    . 


SIR    EDWARD   8ACKV1LLI,  TO  THE    LORD    VIB- 

count  8t,  alban. 

Mt  vbbt  honoured  Lord, 

Longing  to  yield  an  aecount  of  my  .stenraid- 
ship,  tod  that  I  had  not  buried  your  talent  in  the 
ground,  I  waited  yestierday  the  marquis's  plea- 
sure, until  I  found  a  fit  opportunity  to  importone 
som^  return  of  his  lordship's  resolution.     The 
morning  could  not  afford  it;  for  time  only  allovred 
leave  to  tell  him,  I.would  say  something.     In  the 
afternoon  I  had  amends  for  all.    tn  the  forenoon 
he  laid  the  law,  but  in  the  afternoon  he  preached 
the  gospel;  when,  aAer  some  revivations  of  the 
old  distaste  concerning  York  House,  he  most 
nobly  opened  his  heart  unto  me,  wherein  I  read 
that  which   argued   much    good  towards  yoa. 
After  which    revelation,  the   book  was    again 
sealed  up,  and  must,  in  bis  own  time»  only  by 
himself  be  again  manifested  unto  you.    I  have 
leave  to  remember  some  of  the  vision,  and  am 
not  forbidden  to  write  it.    He  vowed,  not  conrt- 

4 

like,  but  constantiy,  to  appear  your  friend  so 
much,  as,  if  his  majesty  should  abandon  the  care 
of  you,  you  should  share  his  fortune  with  him. 
He  pleased  to  tell  me,  how  much  he  had  been 
beholden  to  you;  how  well  lie  loved  you;  how 
unkindly  he  took  the  denial  of  your  house,  (for  so 
he  will  needs  understand  it.)  But  the  close,  for 
all  this,  was  harmonious,  since  he  protested  he 
would  seriously  begin  to  study  your  ends,  now 
that  the  world  should  see  he  had  no  ends  on  yon. 
He  is  in  hand  with  the  work,  and  therefore  will, 
by  no  means,  accept  of  your  offer ;  though  I  can 
assure  you,  the  tender  hath  much  won  upon  him, 
and  mellowed  his  heart  towards  you ;  and  your 
genius  directed  you  right,  when  you  wrote  that 
letter  of  denial  unto  the  duke.*  The  king  saw  it ; 
and  all  the  rest;  which  made  him  say  unto  the 
marquis,  you  played  an  after  game  well;  and  that 
now  he  had  no>reason  to  be  much  offended. 

I  have  already  talked  of  the  revelation,  and  now 
am  to  speak  in  apocalyptical  language,  which  I 
hope  you  will  rightly  comment ;  whereof,  if  yea 
make  difficulty,  the  bearer f  can  help  yon  with  the 
key  of  the  cipher. 

'  My  Lord  Falkland,  by  this  time,  hath  showed 
you  London  from  Highgate.  If  York  House 
were  gone^  thQ  town  were  yours ;_  and  all  your 
straitest  shackles  cleared  off,  besides  more  com- 
fort than  the  city  air  only.  The  marquis  would 
be  exceedingly  glad  the  treasurer  had  it  This  I 
know ;  but  this  you  must  not  know  from  me. 
Bargain  with  him  pres^ntiy,  upon  as  good  condi- 
tions as  you  can  procure,  so  you.  have  direct  mo- 
tion from  the  marquis  to  let  him  have  it.  Seem 
not  to  dive  into  the  secret  of  it;  though  ycu  are 
purblind  if  you  see  not  through  it.  I  have  told 
Mr.  Meautys,  how  I  would  wish  your  lordship  to 
make  an  end  of  it.    From  him,  I  beseech  you, 

•  Of  T.eQox,  of  the  30th  of  Janaary,  10911-9. 
}  Probably  Mr.  Bleaotyi^ 
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take  it,  and  from  me  only  the  advice  to  perform 
it.  If  yon  part  not  speedily  with  it,  yoa  may 
defer  the  good,  which  is  approaching  near  you, 
find  disappointing  other  aims,  (whfch  must  either 
shortly  receive  content,  or  never,)  perhaps  anew 
yield  matter  of  discontent,  though  you  may  be 
indeed  as  innocent  as  before.  Make  the  treasurer 
believe,  that  since  the  marquis  will  by  no  means 
accept  of  it,  and  that  yon  must  part  with  it,  you 
are  more  willing  to  pleasure  him  than  anybody 
else,  because  you  are  given  to  understand  my 
lord  marquis  so  inclines ;  which  inclination,  if  the 
treasurer  shortly  send  unto  you  about  it,  desire 
may  be  more  clearly  manifested,  than  as  yet  it 
hath  been;  since,  as  I  remember,  none  hitherto 
hath  told  you  in  ierminU  terminantUmSy  that  the 
marquis  desires  you  should  gratify  the  treasurer. 
I  know  that  way  the  hare  runs ;  and  that  my  lord 
matquis  longs  until  Cranfield  hath  it ;  and  so  I 
wish  too,  for  your  good,  yet  would  not  it  were 
absolutely  passedj  untU  my  lord  marquis  did  send, 
or  write,  unto  you,  to  let  him  have  it;  for  then, 
his  80  disposing  of  it  were  but  the  next  degree 
removed  from  the  immediate  acceptance  of  it,  and 
y^or  lordship  freed  from  doing  it  otherwise  than 
to  please  him,  and  to  comply  with  his  own  will 
and  way. 

I  bsve  no  mors  to  say,  bnt  that  I  am,  and  ever 
will  be  / 

Your  lordship's  most  affectionate  friend 

and  humble  servant, 

E.  Sackvillb*  u- 

Efidened, 
Beeeived  the  llih  ofMaif,  1692. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER,  DR.  WILLIAMS,  BISHOP  OF 

LINCOLN. 

Mr  vsaiT  ooon  Lord, 

I  understand  there  is  an  extent  prayed  against 
me,  and  a  surety  of  mine,  by  the  executors  of  one 
Harrys,  a  goldsmith*  The  statute  is  twelve 
years  old,  and  falleth  to  an  executor,  or  an  execu- 
tor of  an  executor^  I  know  not  whether.  And  it 
was  sure  a  statute  collected  out  of  a  shop-debt, 
and  much  of  it  paid*  I  humbly  pray  your  lord- 
ship, according  to  justice  and  equity,  to  stay  the 
extent,  being  likewise  upon  a  double  penalty, 
till  I  may  better  inform  myself  touching  a  mat- 
ter so  long  past ;  and,  if  it  be  requisite,  put  in 
a  bill,  that  the  truth  of  the  account  appearing, 
such  satisfaetion  may  be  made  as  shall  be  fit.  So 
I  rest 

your  lordship's  afiectioaate 

to  do  you  faithful  service, 

Fb.  S*^.  Alban. 
Kay  SO,  IMS. 


a  subject  and  as  he  that  took  once  the  oath  of 
counsellor,  to  make  known  to  your  lordship  an 
advertisement  Which  came  to  me  this  -morning. 
A  gentleman,  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  whom  your 
lordship  cannot  but  imagine,  though  I  name  him 
not,  told  me  thus  much,  that  some  English  priests 
that  negotiated  at  Rome  to  facilitate  the  dispensa- 
tion, did  their  own  business,  (that  was  his  phrase ;) 
for  they  negotiated  with  the  pope  to  erect  some 
titulary  bishops  for  England,  that  might  ordain, 
and  have  other  spiritual  faculties ;  saying  withal 
most  honestly,  that  he  thought  himself  bound  to 
impart  this  to  some  counsellor,  both  as  a  loyal 
subject,  and  as  a'Catholic ;  for  that  he  doubted  it 
might  be  a  cause  to  cross  ^e  graces  and  mercies 
which  the  Catholics  now  enjoy,  if  it  be  not  pre- 
vented: and  he  asked  my  advice,  whether  he 
should  make  it  known  to  your  lordship,  or  to  my 
lord  keeper,^  when  he  came  back  to  Lohdon.  I 
commended  his  loyalty  and  discretion;  and  wished 
him  to  address  himself  to  your  lordship,  who 
mightcommunicate.it  with  my  lord  keeper,  if  you 
saw  cause,  and  that  he  repaired  to  your  lordship 
presently,  which  he  resolved  to  do.  Nevertheless, 
I  did  not  think  mine  own  particular  duty  acquitted, 
except  I  certified  it  also  myself,  borrowing  so 
much  of  private  friendship  in  a  cause  of  state,  as 
not  to  tell  him  I  would  do  so  much. 

.    Badoned, 
Afy  Utter  to  my  lord  marquis^  toutking  the  btuinen 
rf  extale  euhertised  by  Mr,  Maiihew,^ 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BtTCKINORAM. 
MV  VERV  GOOD  LORP, 

1  thought  it  appertained  to  my  du^,  both 
Vol.  Ill 19 


TO  THE  LORD  VIBOOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

My  most  B0N0UBE9  Lord, 

I  come  in  these  to  your  lordship  with  the  voice 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  oontinuance.  of  yout  ac- 
customed noble  care  of  me  and  my  good,  which 
overtakes  me,  I  find,  whithersoever  I  go.  But 
for  the  present  itself,  (whereof  your  lordship 
writes,)  whether  or  no  it  be  better  than  that  I  was 
wont  to  bring  your  lordship,  the  end  only  can 
prove.  For  I  have  yet  no  more  to  show  for  it  than 
good  words,  of  which  many  >imes  I  brought  your 
lordship  good  store.  But  beoause  modicefideans 
were  not  made  to  thrive  in  court,  I  mean  to  lose 
no  time  from  assailing  my  lord  marquis,  for  which 
purpose  I  am  now  hovering  about  New-hall,^- 
where  his  lordship  is  expected  (but  not  the  king) 
this  day,  or  to-morrow:  which  place,  as  your 

*  Dr.  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

t  The  date  of  this  letter  may  be  pretty  nearly  deteAnined 
by  one  of  the  lord  keeper  to  the  Maniiita  of  Bttekfngh  m, 
dated  Aogiiat  S3, 1032,  and  printed  in  the  Cabala,  The  post- 
script  to  that  letter  is  as  follows :  '*  The  Spanish  ambassador 
took  the  alarm  very  speedily  of  the  titalary  Roman  bishop); 
and  before  my  departure 'from  his  house  at  Islington,  whither 
I  went  privately  to  him,  did  write  both  to  Rome  and  Spain  to 
prevent  it.  Bat  I  am  aAraid  that  Tobie  will  prove  but  aa 
apocryphal,  and  no  cUnonieal,  tntelllfoiieer,  acquainting  thb 
sute  with  this  proj«tt  for  the  JeralU'  imcher  thaafcr  Jeans's 
sake." 

t  In  BwQi. 

N 
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lordsbip  adyiaeth,  may  not-be  ilt  chosen  for  my 
basiness.  For,  if  his  lordship  be  notyery  thick 
of  hearing,  sure  New-hall  will  be  heard  to  q>eak 
for  me. 

And  DOW,  my  good  lord,  if  any  thing  make  me 
diffident,  or  indeed  almost  indifferent  how  it  suc- 
ceeds, it.  is  this ;  that  my  sole  ambition  haying 
eyer  been,  and  still  is,  to  grow  bp  only  nnder 
your  lordship,  it  is  become  preposterous,  eyen  to 
my  nature  and  Jiabit,  to  think  of  prospering,  or 
receiytng  any  growth,  either  without  or  besides 
your  lordship.  And,  therefore,  let  me  claim  of 
yovr  lordship  to  do  me  this  right,  as  to  belieye 
that  which  my  heart  says,  or  rather  swears  to  me, 
namely,  that  what  addition  soeyer,  by  God*s  good 
proyidence,  comes  at  any  time  to  my  life  or  for- 
tune, it  is,'  in  my  account,  but  to  enable  me  the 
more  to  serye  your  lordship  in  both ;  at  whose 
feet  1  shall  eyer  humbly  lay  down  all  that  I  haye, 
or  am,  neyer-to  rise  thence  other  than 
Your  lordship's  in  all  duty 

and  reyerent  affections, 
T.  Mbautys. 

September  11,  lOSl 


TO  THE  COUNTESS  OP  BtTCKtNOHAM,*  MOTHER 
TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  YBRT  HONOURABLB  CK>OD  LaDY, 

Your  ladyship's  late  fayour  and  noble  usage 
towards  me  were  such,  as  I  think  your  absence  a 
great  part  of  my  misfortunes.  And  the  more  I 
find  my  most  noble  lord,  your  son,  to  increase  in 
favour  towards  me,  the  more  out  of  my  loye  to 
him,  I  wish  he  had  often  by  him  so  loying  and 
wise  a  mother.  For  if  my  lord  were  tieyer  so 
wise,  as  wise  as  Solomon ;  yet,  I  find,  that  Solo- 
mon himself,  in  the  end  of  his  Proyerbs,  sets 
down  a  whole  chapter  of  adyioes  that  his  mother 
taught  him. 

Madam,  I  can  but  receive  your  remembrance 
with  affection,  and  nse  your  name  with  honour, 
and  intend  you  my  best  service,  if  I  be  able,  ever 
resting 

Your  ladyship's  humble 

and  affectionate  servant, 

Fr.  St.  AiAAN. 

Bedford  Boaee,  this  9Qth  of  October,  ion. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP.  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  VERY  GOOD  Lord, 

I  have  many  things  to  thank  your  lordship  for, 
since  I  had  the  happiness  to  see  you ;  that  your 
lordship,  before  your  going  out  of  town,  sent  ray 

*  Mary,  daughter  of  Anthony  Beaumonti  a  younger  eon  of 
IVUliam  Beaumont  of  Cole-Orton,  in  Lelcestertbtre.  She 
waa  thriee  married :  1,  to  Sh*  George  VUlien,  flither  of  the 
bake  of  Bttcklngham ;  St  to  Sir  William  Rayner ;  and,  3,  to 
Sir  Thomas  CooaptoD)  Knight  of  the  Bath,  a  younger  brother 
«(f  William,  Earl  of  Northampton.  She  wai  created  Countess 
of  Buekingham,  July  1, 1018;  and  died  April  19^  108S. 


memorial  to  my  lord  treasurer :  that  your  lordship 
offered,  and  received,  and  presented  my  petition 
to  the  king,  and  procured  me  a  reference :  that 
your  lordship  moved  his  majesty,  and  obtained 
for  me  access  to  him,  against  his  majesty  comes 
next,  which,  in  mine  own  opinion,  is  better  than 
if  it  Jhad  been  now,  and  will  be  a  great  comfort  to 
me,  though  I  should  di^  next  day  after :  that  your 
lordship  gave  me  so  good  English  for  my  Latin 
book.  My  humble  request  is,  at  this  time,  that 
because  my  lord  treasurer  keepeth  yet  his  answer 
in  suspense,  (though  by  one  he  useth  to  me,  he 
speaketh  me  fair,)  that  your  lordship  would  nick 
it  with  a  word  :  for  if  he  do  me  good,  I  doubt  il 
may  not  be  altogether  of  his  own.  God  ever 
prosper  you. 

Your  lordship^s  most  bounden  . 

and  faithful  servant. 

Fa.  St»  AiJiAif • 
4th  of  Novenriier,  KML 


TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 
Mr  HOST  HONOUUEp  LoM), 

Since  my  last  to  your  lordship,  I  iind  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  that  my  lord  treasurer  is  not  twice  in 
one  mind,  or  Sir  Arthur  Ingram  not  twice  in  one 
tale.  For,  Sir  Arthur^  contrary  to  his  speech  bnt 
yesterday  with  me,  puts  himself  now,  as  it  seems, 
in  new  hopes  to  prevail  with  my  lord  treasureribr 
your  lordship's  good  and  advantage,  by  a  proposi- 
tion sent  by  Mr.  Johnson,  for  the  altering  of  your 
patent  to  a  new  mould,  more  safe  than  the  other, 
which  he  seemed  to  dissuade,  as  I  wrote  to  your 
lordships  I  like  my  lord  treasurer's  heart  to  your 
lordship,  so  much  every  day  worse  than  other, 
especially  for  his  coarse  usage  of  your  lordship's 
name  in  his  last  speech,  as  that  I  cannot  imagine 
he  means  you  any  good.  And,  therefore,  good 
my  lord,  what  directions  you  shall  give  herein  to 
Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  let  them  be  as  safe  ones  as  you 
can  think  upon ;  and  that  your  lordship  surrender 
not  your  old  patent,  till  yoi;  have  the  new  under 
seal,  lest  my  lord  keeper  should  take  toy,  and 
stop  it  there.  And  I  know  your  lordship  cannot 
forget  they  have  such  a  savage  word  among  them 
wiJUectng,  God  in  heayen  bless  your  lordship 
from  such  hands  and  tongues;  and  then  things 
will  mend  of  thiBmselves. 

Your  lordship's,  in  all  humbleness, 

to  honour  and  serve  you, 

T.  MSAUTTS. 
This  Sanday  aooming. 

Endorsed-^iSth  of  November,' less. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP.  BnCEIKGBAM. 

My  yxBT  GOOD  Lord, 

I  find  my  lord  treasurer,  after,  so  many  days  and 
appointments,  and  such  .certain  messages  and  pro- 
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mUes,  doth  but  liiean  to  coax  md,  (it  is  his  own 
word  of  old,)  and  to  saw  me  asnnder,  and  to  do 
just  nothing apon  his  majesty'sgracious  reference, 
nobly  procured  by  your  lordship  for  this  poor  rem- 
nant. My  lord,  let  it  be  your  own  deed;  and  to 
use  the  prayer?  of  the  litany,  good  Lord,  deliver 
me  from  this  servile  dependence ;  for  I  had  rather 
beg  and  starve,  than  be  fed  at  that  door.  '  God 
ever  prosper  yoor  lordship. 

Your  lordship's  most  bounden 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Albak. 
Bedford  Hoqm,  this 

Endoraed, 

7b  Buekin^am^  about  Lord  TVeasurer  QranftebPi 
uungqfhim. 


TO  THE  MABQUI8  OF  HUCKINGHAlI. 

ExcvLLsnr  Loao, 

I  perceive  this  day  by  Mr.  Comptroller,*  that 
I  live  continnally  in  your  lordship's  remembrance 
and  noble  ^urpoees  concerning  my  fortunes,  as 
well  for  the  comfort  of  my  estate,  as  for  counte- 
nancing me  oihervrise  by  his  majesty's  employ- 
ments and  graces ;  for  which  I  most  humbly  kiss 
your  hands,  leaving  the  times  to  your  good  lord- 
ship; which,  considering  my  age  and  wants,  I 
assure  myself  your  lordship  will  the  sooner' take 
into  your  care.  And  for  my  bouse  at  Gorhambuiy, 
I  do  infinitely  desire  your  lordship  should  have  it; 
and  howsoever  I  may  treat,  I  will  oonclude  with 
none,  till  I  know  your  lordship's  farther  pleasure, 
ever  resting 

Your  lordship's  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 

,    Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Bedford  Hooee,  tbis  fith  of  Feb.  l«B.f 


^        TO  THE  liORD  VIBOOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mv  vnv  GOon  Lord, 

I  have  received  by  this  bearer,  the  privy  seal 
for  the  survey  of  coals,  which  I  will  lay  aside, 
until  I  shall  hear  &rther  from  my  Lord  Steward,:]: 
and  the  rest  of  the  lords. 

I  am  ready  to  do  as  much  as  your  lordship 
desireth,  in  keeping  Mr.  Cotton$  off  from  the 
violenoe  of  those  creditors :  only  himself  is,  as 
yet,  wanting  in  some  particular  directions. 

I  heartily  thank  your  lordship  for  your  book; 
and  all  other  symbols  of  your  love  and  affection, 

* 

*  Henry  Ciry,  VlNoant  Vklkkad. 

f  Two  daye  before*  the  If  arquie  of  Baeklagtem  nt  out 
prlToteiy  wttb  tbe  prinee,  for  Bpaia. 

t  Doke  of  Lenbi. 

')  Probably  tbe  aarety  of  Lord  Baeon  for  tbe  debt  to  H^rrye 
Ike  goldnniUi,  nemloned  la  bk  Iordablp»l  letter  of  May  M^ 


which  I  will  endeavour,  upon  all  opportunities, 
to  deserve :  and  in  the  mean  time  do  rest 
Your  lordship's  assured  feithful 

poor  friend  and  servant, 

Jo.  LlNCOLIT,  C.  S. 
Weatminater  College,  tble  7th  of  Feb.^  16S3. 


.  TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Lobd, 

/Though  your  lordship's  absence*  fall  oat  in  an 
ill  time  for  myself;  yet,  because  I  hope  in  Go4 
this  noble  adventure  will  make  your  lordship  a 
rich  return  in  honour,  abroad  and  at  home,  ana 
chiefly  in  the  inestimable  treasure  of  the  love  and 
trust  of  that  thrice-excellent  prince ;  I  confess  I 
am  so  glad  of  it,  as  I  could  not  abstain  from  your 
lordship's  trouble  in  seeing  it  expressed  by  these 
few  and  hasty  lines. 

I  beseech  your  lordship,  of  your  nobleness 
vouchsafe  to  present  my  most  huinble  duty  to  his 
highness,  who,  I  hope,  ere  long  will  make  me 
leave  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  set  me  on 
work  in  relation  of  his  highnesses  adventures. 

I  very  humbly  kiss  your  lordship's  hands, 
resting  ever 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

friend  and  servant. 

February  91,  IMS. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCXTNOHAM. 
EIXCBLLENT  LoRB, 

Upon  the  repair  of  my  Lord  of  Rochford  unto 
your  lordship,  whom  I  have  ever  known  so  fast 
and  true  a  friend  and  servant  unto  you;  and  who 
knows  likewise  so  much  of  my  mind  and  affection 
towards  your  lordship,  I  could  not  but  kise  your 
lordship's  hand^,  by  the  duty  of  these  few  lines* 

My  lord,  I  hope  in  God,  that  this  your  noble 
adventure  will  make  you  a  rich  fetum,  especially 
in  the  inestimable  treasure  of  the  love  ajid  trust*  of 
that  twice-excellent  prince.  And  although,  to  a 
man  that  loves  your  lordship  so  dearly  as  I  do, 
and  knows  somewhat  of  the  world,  it  cannot  be, 
but  that  in  my  thoughts  there  should  arise  many 
fears,  or  shadows  of  fears,  concerning  so  rare  an 
accident;  yet,  nevertheljBSS,  I  believe  well,  that 
this  your  lordship's  absence  will  rather  be  a  glass 
unto  you,  to  show  you  many  things,  whereof  you 
may  make  use  hereafter,  than  otherwise  any  hurt 
or  hazard  to  your  fortunes ;  which  God  grant.  For 
myself^  I  am  but  a  man  desolate  till  your  return, 
and  have  taken  a  couree  accordingly.  Vouchsafe, 
of  your  nobleness,  to  remember  my  most  bumble 
du^  to  his  highness.  And  so  God,  and  his  holy 
angels  guard  you,  both  going  and  coming. 

BBdoraed— Martb  10,  WBL 
*  In  Spain. 
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TO  ant  FBAXrOIB   COTTTNGTON,  SECRSTAl^t  TO 

THE  PBINCfi. 

Good  Mr*  Secrktart, 

Though  1  wrotd  so  lately  onto  you,  by  my  Lord 
Rochford ;  yet,  upon  lite  going  of  my  Lord  Vaogh- 
an,*  the  prince's  worthy  and  trusty  servant,  and 
my  approved  friend,  and  your  so  near  ally,  I 
could  not  but  put  this  letter  into  his  hand,  com* 
mending  myself  and  my  fortunes  unto  you.  Yon 
know  the  di^renoe  of  obliging  men  in  prosperity 
and  adversity,  as  much  as  the  sowing  upon  a 
pavement  and  upon  a  furrow  new  made.  Myself 
for  quiet,  and  the  better  to  hold  out^  am  retired  to 
Gray's  Inn  :f  for  when  my  chief  friends  were 
gone  80  far  off,  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  to  a  cell. 
God  send  us  a  good  return  of  you  all. 

I  ever  rest,  &c. 

My  humble  service  to  my  lord  marquis,  to 
whom  X  have  written  twice.  I  would  not  cloy 
him.  My  service  also  to  the  Count  Gondomar, 
and  Lord  of  Bristol. 

Endoned, 
71)  Mr,  Secretary,  Sir  Francis  CoUingUm^  March 
23, 1622. 


TO  THE  KING. 

It  mat  pleasb  tour  Ma^sstt, 

Now  that  my  friend  is  absent,  (for  so  I  may  call 
him  still,  since  your  majesty,  when  I  waited  on 
you,  told  me,  that  fortune  made  no  difference,) 
your  majesty  remaineth  to  me  king,  and  master, 
and  friend,  and  all.  Your  beadsman  therefore 
addresseth  himself  to  your  majesty  for  a  cell  to 
retire  into.  The  particular  I  have  expressed  to 
my  very  friend,  Mr.  Secretary  Conway.  This 
help,  which  costs  your  majesty  nothing,  may 
reserve  me  to  do  your  majesty  service,  without 
Qeing  chargeable  unto  you ;  for  I  will  never  deny 
but  my  desire  to  aerve  your  majesty  is  of  the 
nature  of  the  heart,  that  will  be  uUimum  moriens 
with  me. 

God  preserve'  your  majesty,  and  send  you  a 
good  return  of  the  treasure  abroad,  which  passeth 
all  Indian  fleets. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 
and  devoted  servant, , 

Mareh  «5, 1628.  Yti.  St.  Albak. 

Endoned, 
7\f  the  king^  Umehing  the  Provottship  rf  Eton.^ 

•  He  was  ton  tnd  heir  of  Walter  Vaughaii,  of  Golden 
Grove,  ia  OaennanhenflMie,  Eaq. ;  and  wat  created  Lord 
Vaugliao,  in  tba  year  1090.  Tbe  Lord  St.  Alban,  after  lie 
was  delivered  from  his  conflnemeot  Id  the  Tower,  was  per- 
mitted to  stay  at  Sir  John  Vaughan's  house,  at  Parson's 
Green,  near  FBlham. 

t  In  a  MS.  letter  of  Mr.  Cbamberlaln  to  Sit  Dudley  Cade- 
loti,  dated  at  London,  MarQh  8, 102^  is  the  follow iog  pas- 
aage:  <*The  Lord  of  Su  Alban  is  in  his  old  remitter,  and 
came  to  lie  is  hJa  old  fodging*  la  Grey's  Inn ;  which  Is  the 
fulfilling  of  a  prophecy  of  one. Locke, a  famUlar  of  hls|Of  the 
same  house,  that  knew  him  intw  et  in  euu :  who,  seeing  him 
go  thence  In  pomp,  whh  the  great  seal  before  him,  said  to 
divers  of  his  Mends, «« tkcU ttos  U  kn^ktrnker*  ofoin." 

t  Mr.  Thomas  Murray,  the  provost  of  that  college,  htTing 
bean  cat  fiw  the  etone,  died  AprO  1,  UB3. 


TO  ME.  8BCEETART  COKWAY. 
Good  Mr.  Secrbtabt, 

When  you  did  me  t]ie  honour  and  hroar  U 
visit  me,  you  did  not  only  in  general  terms  express 
your  love  unto  me,  but,  as  a  real  friend,  asked 
me  whether  I  had  any  particular  oeoasion,  wkeie- 
in  I  might  make  use  of  yoi;  1  At  that  time  I  had 
none :  now  there  is  one  feUen.  It  is,  that  Mr. 
Thomas  Murray,  Provost  of  JElton,  (whom  I  love 
very  well,)  is  like  to  die*  It  were  a  pretty  cell 
for  my  fortune.  The  college  and  school,  I  do  not 
doubt,  but  I  shall  make  to  flourish.  His  majesty, 
when  I  waited  on  him,  took  notice  of  my  wante, 
and  said  to  roe,  that,  as  he  was  a  king,  he  would 
have  care  of  me :  this  is  a  thing  somebody  would 
have,  and  costs  his  majesty  nothing.  I  have 
written  two  or  three  words  to  his  majesty,  which 
I  would  pray  you  to  deliver.  I  have  nqt  expressed 
this  particular  to  his  majesty,  but  referred  it  to 
your  relation.  My  most  noble  friend,  the  mar- 
quis, is  now  absent.  Next  to  him  I  oonld  not 
think  of  a  better  address  than  to  younelf,  as  <»* 
likfist  to  put  on  his  afiectioo*    I  rest 

Your  honout's  very  afiectioiiate.ftiend, 

Fr.  St.  AiiBAK.* 
Gray's  bui,  the  asth  of  Mutb,  IfiSS. 


TO  VHS  MARamS  OP  BUCKINGHAM,  IN  SPAIN. 

Excellent  Lord, 

Finding  so  trusty  a  messenger  as  Sir  John 
Epsley,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  put  these  few 
lines  into  his  hands.  I  thank  God,  that  those 
shadows,  which  either  mine  own  melancholy,  or 
my  extreme  love  to  your  lordship,  did  put  into 
my  mind  concerning  this  voyage  of  the  prince  and 
your  lordship,  rather  vanish  and  diminish  than 
otherwise.  The  gross  fear  is  past  of  the  passage 
of  France.  I  think  you  had  the  ring  which  they 
write  of,  that,  when  the  seal  was  turned  to  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  made  men  go  invisible. 
Neither  do  I  hear  of  any  novelty  here  worth  the 
esteeming. 

There  is  «  general  opinion  here  that  your  lord- 
ship is  like  enough  to  return,  and  go  again,  before 
the  prince  come:  which  opinion,  whether  the 
business  lead  you  to  do  so,  or  no,  doth  no  hurt ; 
for  it  keeps  men  in  awe. 

I  find,  I  thank  God,  some  glimmering  of  the 

*  To  this  letter  Becnury  Coaway  wrote  aa  answer*  ac- 
quainting the  Lord  Vtacount  8t.  Alban,  that  the  king  toold 
not  value  his  lordship  so  little,  or  conceive  that  he  limited 
hte  desires  ao  low ;  in  which,  however,  he' should  have  been 
gntlfied,  ha4  sot  the  king  beeli  engaged,  by  the  Maiqnis  of 
Buckingham,  for  Sir  William  6echer,  his  agent  hi  France.^ 
See  ^eeowkt  of  the  Lift  of  Lord  Baeon,  p.  96^  prefixed  to  the 
edition  of  his  Jitters,  Mewunrt,  &c.,  by  Robert  Stephens,  Esq. 
The  Dnke  of  Buckingham  hAmaelf*  likewise,  after  bit  retora 
from  Spain,  in  a  letter  to.  the  Lord  Viscount  St.  Alban,  dated 
at  Hinchinbrook,  October  37, 16818,  ezpreaaes  his  cohcem  that 
he  could  do  his  lordship  no  service  in  thi^t  affair,  **  having 
eagamd  nyaeU;"  Ayt  h«,  <^to  Sir  WUliam  Becher,  bafoia 
my  going  into  Snahi;  so  thai  I  caaaot  ftee  nfitU^ 
there  were  means  to  give  Urn  fatisfhction.** 
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king's  f«foqr,  which  yonr  lofdship^s  nohle  woik 
of  my  access,  no  doubt,  did  chiefly  cherish.  I  am 
motih  bonnd  to  Mr.  Secretary  Conway.-  It  is 
wholly  for  your  lordship's  sahe^  for  I  had  no 
acquaintance  with  him  in  the  world.  By  that  I' 
see  of  him,  he  is  a  man  fit  to  serre  a  great  king, 
and  fitlo  be  a  friend  and  servant  to  your  lordship. 
Good  my  lord,  write  two  or  three  words  to  him, 
both  of  thanks,  and  a  general  recommendation  of 
me  unto  him. 

Vouchsafe,  of  your  nobleness,  to  present  my 
most  humble  duty  to  his  highness.  We  hear  he 
is  fresh  in  h\s  person,  and  becomes  this  brave 
journey  in  all  things,  God  provide  all  things  for 
the  best 

I  ever  rest,  ftc. 

Eodoned—Mkrtli  36, 16S3. 


TO  MR.  9BCRETART  OONWAT. 

Goon  Mr^  Sbcrbtabt, 

I  am  much  comforted  by  your  last  letter, 
wherein  I  find  that  his  majesty,  of  his  mere  grace 
and  goodnass,  vouchsafeth  to  have  a  care  of  me, 
a  man  out  of  sight,  out  of  use;  but  yet  his,  as  the' 
Scripture  saith,  God  knows  those  that  are  his. 
In  particular,  I  am  very  much  bound  to  his  ma- 
jesty (and  I  pray  you,  sir,  thank  his  majesty  n^st 
humbly  for  it)  that,  notwithstanding  the  former 
designment  of  Sir  William  Becher,*  his  msgesty 
(as  you  write)  is  not  out  of  hope,  in  due  time,  to 
accommodate  me  of  this  cell,  and  to  satisfy  him 
otherwise.  Many  conditions,  no  doubt,  may  be 
as  contenting  to  that  gentleman,  and  his  years 
may  expect  them.  But  there  will  hardly  fall, 
especially  in  the  spent  hourglass  of  my  life,  any 
thing  so  fit  for  me,  being  a  retreat  to  a, place  of 
study  so  near  London,  and  where  (if  I  sell  my 
hoose  at  Gorhambury,  as  I  purpose  to  do,  to  put 
myself  in  some  convenient  plenty)  I  may  be 
accommodated  of  a  dwelling  for  summer  time. 
And,  therefore,  good  Mr.  Secretary,  further  this 
his  majesty's  good  intention,  by  all  means,  if  the 
place  fall.  * 

For  yourself,  you  have  obliged  me  much.  X 
will  endeavour  to  deserve  it :  at  least  your  noble- 
ness is^never  lost ;  and  my  noble  friend,  the  mar- 
quis, I  know,  will  thank  you  for  it. 

*  Sir  William.  Ind  not,  howeT«r,  that  post,  but,  hi  lieu  of 
it,  the  promiN  of  two  tbousaod  five  hundred  ponn^Py 
upon  the  fkll  of  the  ftrtt  of  the  six  clerkt*  places,  and  was 
permitted  to  Iceep  his  cl6r1cship  of  the  coiincU.— Jf5.  Lettsr  of 
Mr.  CkamherUthi  ta  Sir  Dudley  Carfetoa,  ioMd  at  London, 
July  M,  1031.  The  proTosuhip  was  given  to  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  who  was  instituted  into  it  the  36th  of  that  month, 
having  purchased  It  hy  a  surrender  of  a  grant  of  the  reTersion 
of  the  mastership  of  the  T0II9,  and  of  another  oAce,  which 
was  (it  to  be  turned  into  present  money,  which  he  then,  and 
nAerwards,  much  granted :  [Life  of  kirn  by  Mr.  Isaac  Walton :] 
Ihr,  when  he  went  to  the  election  at  Eton,  soon  after  his 
being  made  provost,  he  was  so  ill  provided,  that  the  fellowi 
of  the  college  were  obliged  to  furnish  his  bare  walls,  and 
whatever  else  wu  wanting.— ^WS.  TUtttrof  Mr.  CBoaberlata, 
Aug.  7, 10U. 


I  was  looking  of  some  short  papers  of  miM 
touching  usury,*  to  grind  the  teeth  of  itf  and  yet 
make  it  grind  to  his  majesty's  mill  in  good  sort, 
withovt  discontentment  or  perturbation. .  If  you 
think  good,  I  will  send  it  to  his  majesty,  as  lbs 
fruit  of  my  leisure.  But  yet,  I  would  not  have 
it  come  from  me,  not  for  any  tenderness  in  the 
thing,  hut  becaase  I  ki^ow,  in  courts  of  princes, 
it  is  usual,  non  rts^  ted  dupUeel  auttor,  God  keep 
yonr  honour,  &e. 

BsdittMd, 

7h  Mr,  Searetarif  CbntiNiy,  iouehmg  thiprwo&ttkip 
of  Etanj  March  31,  1623. 


TO  THB  EARL  OF  BRISTOL,  AMBASSADOR 

SPAIN. 


IN 


Mv  VSR7  oooD  Lord, 

Though  I  have  written  to  your  lordship  lately, 
yet  I  could  not  omit  to  put  a  letter  into  so  good  a 
hand  as  Mr.  Matthew's,  being  one  that  hath  often 
made  known  unto  me  how  much  I  am  beholden 
to  your  lordship ;  and  knoweth,  likewise,  in  what 
estimation  I  have  ever  had  your  lordship,  not  ac- 
cording to  your  fortunes,  but  according  to  your 
inward  value.  Therefore,  not  to  hold  your  lord- 
ship in  this  time  of  so  great  business,  and  where 
I  have  so  good  a  mean  as  Mr.  Matthew,  who,  if 
there  be  any  thing  that  concerns  my  fortune, 
can  better  express  it  than  myself,  I  humbly  com- 
mend myself,  and  my  service  to  your  lordship, 
resting,  &c« 


TO   SIR    FRANCIS  COTTINGTON,  SECRETARY  TO 

THB  PRINCE. 

Goon  Mr.  Sbcrrtabt, 

Though  I  think  I  have  cloyed  you  with  letters, 
yet,  had  I  written  a  thousand  before,  I  nrast  add 
one  more  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Matthew,  being  as 
true  a  friend  as  any  you  or  I  have ;  and  one  diat 
tnade  me  so  happy,  as  to  hsve  the  assurance  of 
our  iViendship;  which,  if  there  be  any  stirring  for 
my  good,  I  pray  practise  in  so  good  a  conjunction 
as  his.    I  ever  rest,  &c. 


TO  MR.  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 

Good  Mr.  Matthrw, 

Because  Mr.  Clarke  is  the  first  that  bath  been 
sent  since  your  departure,  who  gave  me  also  tho 
comfortable  news,  .that  he  met  you  well,  I  could 
not  but  visit  you  with  my  letters,  who  have  so 
often  visited  me  with  your  kind  conferences. 

My  health,  I  thank  God,  is  better  than  when 
you  left  me ;  and,  to  my  thinking,  better  than  be* 

•  In  his  worics  is-  published,  .^  Dransrht  of  an  JSet  againei 
an  ueuriame  Sbjft  1/  OiOu  te  »«wHn/  of  CommeHHu  hmtmd 
ef  Money  . 

N9 


lie 
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£>!•  my  lastBioknesB.    This  is  sU  I  need  to  write 
of  myself  to  such  a  friend. 

'We  hope  well,  and  it  is  generally  rather  spoken 
than  belieyed,  that  his  iiighness  will  ratum  Tery 
speedily.  Bat  they  be  not  the  best  pieces  in 
painting  that  are  dashed  oat  in  haste.  I  hope,  if 
any  thing  w^nt  in  the  speed  of  time*  it  will  i>e 
compensed  in  the  fruit  of  timoy  that  all  may  sort 
to  the  best. 

I'  have  written  a  few  words,  of  duty  and  respect 
only,  to  my  lord  marquis,  and  Mr.  Seeretary.  I 
pray  you  kiss  the  Count  of  Gbndomar's  hand. 
God  keep  you. 

Your  most  affectionate  and 

assured  friend, 
Fb.  St.  ALBiJi. 

Kay  S,  less. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

ExccLLCNT  Lord, 

I  write  now  only  to  congratulate  with  your 
grace  your  new  honour  ;*  which,  because  I  reckon 
to  be  no  great  matter  to  your  fortune,  (though  you 
are  the  first  English  duke  that  hath  been  created 
since  1  was  bom,)  my  compliment  shall  be  the 
shorter.  'So,  having  tamed  almost  my  hopes  of 
your  grace's  return  by  July,  into  wishes,  and  not 
to  them  neither,  if  it  should  be  any  hazard  to 
your  health,  I  rest,  &c. 

Vouchsafe,  of  your  nobleness,  to  present  my 
most  humble  duty  to  bis  highness.  Summer  is 
a  thirsty  time ;  and  sure  I  am,  1  shall  infinitely 
thirst  to  see  his  highnesses  and  your  grace's 
return. 


DUKE  OF  BUdUNOHAM  TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT 

8T.  ALBAN. 

Mt  good  Lord, 

I  have  received  your  hearty  congratalation  for 
the  great  honour,  and  gracious  favour  which  his 
majesty  hath  done  me :  and  I  do  well  believe,  that 
no  man  is  more  glad  of  it  Uian  yourself. 

Tobie  Matthew  is  here;  but  what  with  the 
journey,  and  what  with  the  affliction  he  endures, 
to  find,  as  he  says,  that  reason  prevails  nothing 
with  these  peot>le,  he  is  grown  extreme  lean,  and 
looks  as  shar))  as  an  eyas.f  Only,  he  comforte 
himself  with  a  conceit,  that  he  is  now  gotten  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  where  the  same  reason 
that  is  valuable  in  other  parte  of  the  world,  is  of 
no  validity  here ;  but  rather  something  else,  which 
yet  he  hath  not  found  out. 

I  have  let  his  highness  see  the  good  expressions 
of  your  lordship's  care,  and  faithful  affection  to 

*  TlM  title  of  daka,  confemd  on  bim  May,  180. 
1 A  yoang  Iwwk,  Jut  taken  oat  of  the  neet. 


his  person  \  and  shaU  ever  be  ready,  to  do  yos^  is 
all  things,  the  best  service  that  I  can. 

So,  wishing  your  lordship  much  happineiw,  I 
rest  Your  lordship's  faithful  friend, 

and  humble  servant, 

G.  BoCEIlfOHAM. 

Madrid,  tlite  nth  of 
May,  less,  «t  vtc. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM,  IN  SPAIN.* 

ExcsLLBiiT  Lord, 

I  humbly  thank  your  grace  for  your  letter  of 
the  29th  of  May ;  and  that  your  grace  doth  believe 
that  no  man  is  gladder  of  the  increase  of  your 
honour  and  fortune  than  I  am ;  as,  on  the  other 
part,  no  man  should  be  more  sorry,  if  it  should 
in  the  least  degree  decline;  nor  more  careful,  if  it 
should  so  much  as  labour.  Bat,  of  the  first.  I 
speak  as  of  a  thing  that  is :  but,  for  the  two  latter, 
it  is  but  a  case  put,  which  I  hope  I  shall  never 
see.  And,  to  be  plain  with  your  grace,  I  am  not 
a  little  comforted  to  observe,  that,  sj^hough  in 
common  sense  and  experience  a  man  would  have 
doubted  that  some  things  might  have  sorted  to 
your  prejudice ;  yet,  in  particulars  we  find  nothing 
of  it.  For,  a  man  might  reasonably  have  feared 
that  absence  and  discontinuance  might  have  les- 
sened his  majesty's  favour ;  no  such  thing  has 
followed. ,  So,  likewise,  that  any  that  might  not 
wish  you  well,  should  have  been  bolder  with  you. 
But  ^1  is  continued  in  good  compass.  Again* 
who  might  not  have  feared,  that  your  grace  being 
there  to  manage,  in  great  part,  the  most  important 
business  of  Europe,  so  far  from  the  king,  and  not 
strengthened  with  advice  there,  except  that  of  the 
prince  himself,  and  thus  to  deal  with  so  poliUc  a 
state  as  Spain,  you  should  be  i^ble  to  go  through 
as  you  do  ?  and  yet  nothing,  as  we  hear,  but  for 
your  honour,  and  that  you  do  your  part.  Surely, 
my  lord,  though  your  virtues  be  great,  yet  these 
things  could  not  be,  but  that  the  blessing  of  God, 
which  is  over  the  king  and  the  prince,  doth  like- 
wise descend  upon  you  as  a  faithful  servant;  and 
you  are  the  more  to  be  thankful  to  God  for  it. 

I  humbly  thank  your  grace,  that  you  nyike  me 
live  in  his  highnesses  remembrtince,  whom  I  shall 
ever  bear  a  heart  to  honour  and  serve.  And  I 
much  joy  to  hear  of  the  great  and  fair  reputation 
whjch  at  all  hands  are  given  him. 

For  Mr.  Matthew,  I  hope  by  this  time  he  hath 
gathered  up  his  crumbs ;  which  importeth  much, 
I  assure  your  grace,  if  his  core  must  be,  either  by 
finding  better  reason  on  that  side  the  line,  or  by 
discovering  what  is  the  motion,  that  moveth  the 
wheels,  that,  if  reason  do  not,  we  must  all  pray 
for  his  being  in  good  point.    But,  in  truth,  my 


*  The  Duke  of  Buektaigham  went  to  Spain,  Fetonan* 
IttB,  and  returned  in  fieptenher. 
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lend,  I  am  giad  he  is  fbeie ;  for  I  knowhis  yirtaea, 
and  particulaicly  his  devotion  to  yoni  lordship.   ' 
Ood  letnni  his  highness,  and  your  grace,  unto 
ns  safe  and  sound,  and  aoeciding  to  youx  heart's 


TO  MR.  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 

Good  Mr.  Matthbw^ 

I  hare  reeeiyed  yoar  letter  of  the  10th  of  June^* 
and  am  exceeding  glad  to  hear  yon  are  in  so  good 
health.  For  that  which  may  concern  myself,  I 
neither  doiibt  of  your  judgment  in  choosing  the 
fittest  time«  nor  of  your  affection  in  taking  the 
first  time  you  shall  find  fit  For  the  public  busi- 
ness, I  will  not  turn  my  hopes  into  wishes  yet, 
since  you  write  as  you  do ;  and  I  am  very  glad 
you  are  there,  and,  as  I  guess,  you  went  in  good 
time  to  his  lordship. 

For  your  action  of  the  case,  it  will  fall  to  the 
ground ;  for  1  have  not  heard  from  the  duke,  nei- 
ther by  letter,  nor  message,  at  this  time. 

God  keep  you.    I  rest  always 

Your  most  affectionate  and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Ony'i  Inn,  17th  of  June,  1033. 

V    I  do  hear,  from  Sir  Robert  ICer  and  6thersi  how 
much  beholden  I  am  to  you. 


TO  MB.  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 

Good  Mr.  Mattbrw, 

I  thank  yon  for  your  letter  of  the  26th  of  June, 
and  commend  myself  unto  your  friendship,  know- 
ing your  word  is  good  assurance,  and  thinking! 
cannot  wish  myself  a  better  wish,  than  that  your 
power  may  grow  to  your  will. 

Since  you  say  the  prince  hath  not  forgot  his 
commandment,  touching  my  history  of  Henry 
VIIL,  I  may  not  forget  my  duty.  But  I  find  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  who  poured  forth  what  he  had,  in 
my  other  work,  somewhat  dainty  of  his  materials 
in  this. 

It  is  true,  my  labours  are  now  most  set  to  have 
those  works,  which  I  had  formerly  published,  as 
that  of  AdcanumffU  (f  Jjeaming^  tiiat  of  Henry 
VILf  that  of  the  Essays^  being  retractate,  and  made 
more  perfect,  well  translated  into  Latin  by  the 
help  of  some  good  pens,  Dv:hich  forsake  me  not. 
For  these,  modern  languages  will,  at  one  time  or 
other,  play  the  bankrupts  with  books ;  and  since 
I  have  lost  much  time  with  this  age,  I  would  be 
glad,  as  God  shall  give  me  leave,  to  recover  it 
with  posterity. 

For  the  essay  of  friendship,  while  I  took  your 
speech  of  it  for  a  cursory  request,  I  took  my  pro- 

•  N.  ■. 


mise-  for  a  compliment.  But  since  you  call' for  it, 
I  shall  perform  it.* 

I  am  much  beholden  to  Mr.  Gage  for  many 
expressions  of  his  love  to  me ;  and  his  company, 
in  itself  very  acceptable,  is  the  more  pleasing  to 
me,  because  it  retaineth  the  memory  of  yourself. 

This  letter  of  yours,  of  the  36tb,  lay  not  so 
long  by  you,  but  it  hath  b^en  as  speedily  answered 
by  me,  so  as  with  Sir  Francb  CotUngton  I  have 
had  no  speech  since  the  receipt  of  it.  Your  Cbr- 
mer  letters,  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Griesley, 
I  had  answered  before,  and  put  my  letter  into  a 
good  hand. 

For  the  great  business,  God  conduct  it  well. 
Mine  own  fortune  hath  taught  me  expectation. 

God  keep  you. 

EndonMd, 
To  Mt.Matthew^ifdo  Spain. 


TO  MB.  TOBIE  MATTHEW.  - 

Good  Mr.  Matthew, 

.  I  have  received  your  letter,  sent  by  my  Lord  of 
Audover;  and,  as  I  acknowledged  your  care,  so  I 
cannot  fit  it  with  any  thing,  that  I  can  think  on 
for  myself;  for,  since  Gondomar,  who  was  my 
voluntary  friend,  is  in  no  credit,  neither  with  the 
prince,  nor  with  the  duke,  I  do  not  see  what  may 
be  done  for  me  there ;  except  that  which  Gon- 
domar hath  lost  you  have  found ;  and  then  I  am 
sure  my  case,  is  amended :  so  as,  with  a  great 
deal  of  confidence,  I  commend  myself  to  you, 
hoping,  that  you  will  do  what  in  you  lieth,  to 
prepare  the  prince  and  duke  to  think  of  me,  upon 
their  return.  And  if  you  have  any  relation  to  the 
infanta,  I  doubt  not  but  it  shall  be  also  to  my 
use.  -  God  keep  you. 
Your  most  affectionate  and  assured  friend,  etc. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Lord, 

Though  I  have  formerly  given  your  grace  thanks 
for  your  last  letter,  yet  being  much  refreshed  to 
hear  things  go  so  well,  whereby  we  hope  to  see 
you  here  shortly,  your  errand  done,  and  the  prince 
within  the  vail,  I  could  not  contain,  but  congratu- 
late with  your  lordship,  seeing  good  fortune,  that 
is  God*s  blessing,  still  follow  you.  I  hope  I  have 
still  place  inyour  love  and  favour ;  which  if  I  have, 
for  other  place,  it  shall  not  trouble  roe.  I  eYer  rest 

Your  grace*s  most  obliged  and  faithful  servant. 

July  S3,  leSS. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

ExcxLLEMT  Lord, 

Upon  Mr.  darkens  despatch,  in  troth  I  was  ill 
in  health,  as  he  might  partly  perceive.    There- 

*  Among  Us  JEMMff,  |mbUilied4B  4to,  ud  d«dleatBd  lo  Ikt 
Duke  of  Biwkiiif  hftisi  to  one  apo|i  JVMt/k^. 


\ 


in 
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ht9f  I  wrote  to  mjr  troe  friend,  and  yoaor  grvce^s 
devoted  aerFant,  Mr.  Matthew,  to  excuae  me  to 
your  grace  for  not  writtag*  Since,  I  thank  God, 
I  am  pretty  well  recorered ;  for  I  have  lain  at  two 
warda,  one  againat  my  diaeaae,  the  other  againat. 
my  phyaiciana,  who  ara  atrange  creatorea. 

My  lord,  it  rejoiceth  me  mach,  that  I  nnd^r- 
atand  from  Mr.  Matthew,  that  I  liye  in  your 
grace*8  remembrance;  ^d  that  I  shall  be  the 
firat  man  that  you  will  think  on  upon  your  return : 
which,  if  your  grace  perform,  I  hope  God  Al- 
mighty, who  hath  hitherto  extraordinarily  bleeaed 
you  in  thia  rocky  buaineaa,  will  bleaa  yon  the 
more  for  my  sake.  For  I  have  had  extraordinary 
tokens  of  his  divine  favour  towards  me,  both  in 
aickneaa  and  in  health,  prosperity  and  adreraity. 

Vouchsafe  to  present  my  most  humble  duty  to 
his  highneaa,  whose  happy  arrival  will  be  a 
bright  morning  to  all. 

I  ever  reat 

Your  graoe^s  moat  obliged 

and  faitfifttl  servant, 

Fa.  St.  Alban. 

Gxay'i  Inn,  Aagott  10, 1033. 


TO  MR  TOBIB  MATTHEW. 

Good  Mr.  Matthew, 

I  have  gotten  a  little  health ;  I  praise  God  for 
it.  1  have  therefore  now  written  to  bis  grace, 
that  I  formerly,  upon  Mr.  Clarke'a  despatch, 
desired  you  to  excuse  me  for  not  writing,  and 
taken  knowledge,  that  I  have  understood  from 
you,  that  I  live  in  his  grace's  remembrance ;  and 
that  I  shall  be  his  first  man  that  he  will  have  care 
of  upon  his  return.  And  although  your  absence 
be  to  me.  as  uncomfortable  to  my  mind,  as  God 
may  make  it  helpful  to  my  fortunes ;  yet,  it  is 
somewhat  supplied  by  the  love,  freedom,  and 
often  viaitationa  of  Mr.  Gage ;  so  as,  when  I  have 
him,  I  think  I  want  you  not  altogether.  God 
keep  you. 

Your  most  affectionate 

and  much  obliged  friend,  &c. 


MINUTES  OF  A  LETTER  TO  THE  DUES  OF  BUCK- 
INGHAM. 

That  I  am  exceeding,  glad  his  grace  ia  come 
home  with  so  fair  a  reputation  of  a  sound  Pro- 
testant, and  so  constant  for  the  king*a  honour  a 
errand.  , 

His  grace  is  now  to  consider,  that  his  reputa- 
tion will  vanish  like  a  dream,  except  now,  upon 
his  return,  he  do  some  remaricable  ^t  to  fix  it, 
and  bind  it  in. 

They  have  a  good  wise  proveri)  ih  the  country 
whence  he  cometh,  taken,  I  think  from  a  gentle- 
woman's  sampler,  Qvi  en  no  da  fmdof  pierdo 


jNMto,  ««he  tint  tieth  no4  a  kaot  mpon  his  thvnd, 

losethhiaatitoh." 

Any  particular,  I  that  live  in  darkaaaa,  cauiot 
propound.  Let  hia  grace,  who  aeelh  elear,  make 
his  choice :  but  let  some  such  thing  be  done,  and 
then  thia  reputation  will  atick  by  him ;  and  hia 
grace  may  afterwards  be  at  the  better  liberty  to 
take  and  leave  off  thefutursoocaaiona  that  ahall 
present. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  mat  please  voua  most  EXCBLLEirr  Majsstt, 
I  send,  in  all  humbleneaa,  to  your  majesty,  the 
poor  fruits  of  my  leisure.  This  book*  was  the 
firat  thing,  that  ever  I  presented  to  your  majesty  ;f 
and  it  may  be  will  be  last  For  I  had  thought  it 
should  have  posthuma  proki.  But  God  hath 
otherwise  disposed  for  a  while.  It  ia  a  tranala- 
tion,  but  almost  enlarged  to  a  new  work.  I  had 
good  helps  for  the  language. .  I  have  been  alao 
mine  own  index  expurgatoriue^  that  it  may  be 
read  in  all  places.  For  since  my  end  of  putting 
it  into  Latin  was  to  have  it  read  everywhere,  it 
had  been  an  absurd  contradiction  to  free  it  in  the 
language,  and  to  pen  it  up  in  the  matter.  Your 
mijesty  Will  vouchsafe  graciously  to  receive  these 
poor  aaerifioes  of  him  that  shall  ever  deaire  to  do 
you  honour  while  he  breathea,  and  fulfiUeth  the 
rest  in  prayers. 

Your  majesty's  true  beadaman 

•and  most  humble  servant,  &c. 

7\)dotdueloaeonpan$onhu€noa:  ii;aque  dei 
Maietiae  obolum  BeUiearie* 


TO  THE  PRINCE. 
It  MAT  PLIASB  TOUR  EXCBlLlffT  HlGBNISS, 

I  send  your  highness,  in  all  humbleness,  my 
book  of  Mvaneement  of  Learnings  translated  into 
Latin,  but  ao  enlarged,  aa  it  may  go  lor  a  new 
work.  It  is  a  book,  I  think,  will  live,  and  be  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  as  English  books  are  not. 
For  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  deal  truly  with  your 
highness,  I  did  so  despair  of  my  health  this  sum- 
mer, as  I  was  glad  to  choose  some  each  work,  as 
I  might  compass  wi&in  days ;  so  ihr  was  I  from 
entering  into  a  work  of  length.  Your  highnesses 
return  hath  been  my  restorative.  When  I  ahall 
wait  upon  your  highness,  I  shall  give  yon  a 
farther  account.  So,  I  most  humbly  kiss  yonr 
highnesses  hands,  resting 

Your  higfaness's  most  devoted  servant. 


«  De  JhigmMtu  fietaiticmi,  prfotod  at  London,  ISSS,  in 
M.  Tba  pfeMBt  to  Ktag  Junw  I.  !■  U  tlM  fofal  Hhrmry  la 
tiw  British  Museum. 

t  nu  t«0  bMkt  of  Sir  Piwuit  Bae&n  cf  tke  J^nq/tdnwy  amd 
MtamunmU  of  LMrwmg^Diioiaotmd  JTwmh  :  printed  at  Lob> 
don,  1005^  in  4to. 
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I  woald  (m  I  wrote  to  the  fluko  in  Sp^in)  I 
coald  do  your  highnesses  journey  any  hononr 
with  my  pen.  It  began  like  a  fable  of  the  poets ; 
bat  it  deeerreth  all  in  a  piece  a  worthy  narration. 


TO  THB  DVKE  OP  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Lobd, 

I  desire  in  this,  which  I  now  presume  to  write 
to  your  grace,  to  be  understood,  that  my  bow  car* 
rieth  not  so  high,  as  to  aim  te  adrise  touching 
any  of  the  great  affairs  now  on  foot,  and  so  to  pass 
it  to  his  majesty  through  your  hands ;  though  it 
be  true,  that  my  good  affection  towards  hid  ma- 
jesty and  the  prince  and  the  public  is  that  which 
will  last  die  in  ine;  and  though  I  think  alsb  his 
majesty  would  take  it  but  well,  if,  haying  been 
that  man  I  hare  been,  my  Honest  and  loyal  mind 
should  sometimes  feed  upon  those  thoughts.  But 
my  leyel  is  no  farther,  but  t6  do  the  part  of  a  true 
friend  in  advising  yourself  for  your  own  greatness 
and  safety ;  although,  even  in  this  also,  I  assure 
myself  I  perform  a  good  duty  to  the  public  ser- 
vice, unto  which  I  reckon  your  standing  and  power 
to  be  a  firm  and  sound  pillar  of  support. 

First,  therefore,  my  lord,  call  to  mind  od,  and 
consider  duly,  how  infinitely  your  grace  is  bound 
to  God  in  this  one  point,  which  I  find  to  be  a 
most  rare  piece,  and  wherein,  either  of  ancient  or 
late  timed,  there  are  few  examples ;  that  is,  that 
you  are  beloyed  so  dearly,  both  by  the  king  and 
the  prince.  You  are  hot  as  a  Lerma,  or  an 
Oliyares,  and  many  others  the  like,  who  haye 
insinuated  themselves  into  the  favours  of  young 
princes,  during  the  kings',  their  fathers,  time, 
against  the  bent  and  inelination  of  the  kings :  but, 
contrariwise,  the  king  himdelf  hath  knit  the  knot 
of  trust  and  favour  between  the  prince  and  your 
grace,  wherein  you  are  not  so  much  to  take  com- 
fort in  that  you  may  seem  to  have  two  lives- in 
your  own  greatness,  as  in  this,  that  hereby  you 
are  enabled  to  be  a  noble  instrument  for  the  ser- 
vice, contentment,  and  heart's  ease,  both  of  father 
and  son.  For  where  there  is  so  loving  and  indul- 
gent a  father,  and  so  reepective  and  obedient  a 
aon,  and  a  faithful  and  worthy  servant,  interested 
in  both  their  favours  upon  all  occasions,  it  oannot 
be  but  a  comfortable  house.  This  point  your 
grace  is  principally  to  acknowledge  and  cherish. 

Next,  that,  which  I  should  have  placed  first, 
save  that  the  laying  open  of  God's  benefits  is  a 
good  preparation  to' religion  and  godliness,  your 
grace  is  to  maintain  yourself  firm  and  constant 
in  the  way  you  have  begun ;  which  is,  in  beiitg 
and  showing  yourself  to  be  a  true  and  sound  Pro- 
testant. This  is  your  soul's  health.  This  is 
that  yon  owe  to  God  above,  for  his  singular 
favours:  and  this  is  that  which  hath  brought 
you  into  the  good  opinion  and  good  will  of  the 
realm  in  general.    So  that,  as  your  ease  differedi 

Vol.  m^90 


(as  I  said)  fhmi  the  ease  of  other  favourites,  m 
that  you  have  both  king  and  prince;  so  in  this, 
that  yon  have  also  now  the  hearts  of  the  best 
subjects^  (for  I  do  not  love  the  word  people,) 
your  case  di^ereth  from  your  own,  as  it  stood 
before.  And  because  I  would  have  your  reputa* 
tion  in  this  potnt  complete,  let  me.  ad  vise  you, 
that  the  name  of  Puritans  in  a  Papist's  month,  do 
not  make  you  to  withdraw  your  favour  from  sncfa 
as  are  honest  and  religious  men ;  so  that  they  be 
not  so  turbulent  and  factions  spirits,  or  adverse 
to  the  government  of  the  church,  though  they  be 
traduced  by  that  name.  For  of  this  kind  is  the 
greatest  part  of  the  body  of  the  subjects ;  and, 
besides,  (which  is  not  t6  be  forgotten,)  it  is 
safest  for  the  king  and  his  service,  that  such  tiken 
have  their  dependence  upon  yout  grace,  who  are 
entirely  the  king's,  rather  than  upon  any  other 
subject. 

For  the  Papists,  it  is  not  unknown  to  your 
grace,  that  yon  are  not,  at  thie  tim^  much  in 
their  books.  But  be  yon  like  yourself;  and  far 
be  it  from  you,  under  a  king  and  prince  of  that 
clemency,  to  be  inclined  to  rigour  or  persecution* 

But  three  things  must  be  looked  unto :  the  first, 
that  they  be  suppressed  in  any  insolency,  which 
may  tend  either  to  disquiet  ^e  civil  estate,  or 
scandalize  our  church  in  fact,  for,  otherwise,  all 
their  doctrine  doth  it  in  opinionk  The  second^  that 
there  be  an  end,  or  limit,  of  those  graces  which 
shall  be  thought  fit  for  them,  and  that  there  be 
not  every  day  new  demands  hearkened  to.  The 
third,  that  for  those  cases  and  graces,  which  they 
have  received,  or  shall  receive  of  the  state,  the 
thanks  go  the  right  way ;  that  is,  to  the  king  and 
prince,  and  not  to  any  foreigner.  For  this  is 
certain,  that  if  they  acknowledge  them  firom  the 
state,  they  may  perhaps  sit  down  when  they  are 
well.  But  if  they  have  a  dependence  upon 
a  foreigner,  there  will  be  no  enci  of  their  growing 
dteires'  and  ^hopes.  And  in  this  point  also,  your 
lordship's  wisdom  and  moderation  may  do  much 
good. 

For  the  match  with  Spain,  it  is  too*  great  and 
dark  a  business  for  me  to  judge  of.  But  as  it  hath 
relation  to  concern  yourself,  I  will,  as  in  the  rest, 
deal  freely  with  your  grace. 

My  lord,  you,  owe,  in  this  matter,  two  debts  to 
the  king;  the  one,  that^  if  in  your  conscience  and 
judgment  you  be  persuaded  it  be  dangerous  and 
prejudicial  to  him  and  hie  kingdoms,  you  deliver 
your  soul,  and  in  the  freedom  of  a  fhithful  coun- 
sellor, joined  with  the  humbleness  of  a.  dutiful 
servant,  you  declare  yourself  accordingly,  and 
show  your  reasons.  The  other,*  diat  if  the  king 
in  his  high  judgment,  or  the  prince  in  his  settled 
affection,  be  resolved  to  have  it  go  on;  that  then 
you  move  in  their  oib,  as  far  as  they  shall  lay  it 
upon  you.  But,  meanwhile,  let  me  tell  your 
grace,, that  I  am  not  of  the  general  opinion 
abroad,  that  the  match  must  birak,  or  else  my 
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Lord  of  BiickiBgham*B  foitone  mast  break.  I 
am  of  another  opinion;  and  yet  perhaps  it  will 
be  hard  to  make  you  belieTeit,  because  both 
iides  will  persuade  you  to  the  contraiy.  For 
th^,  that  would  not  have  it  go  on,  will  work 
upon  that  oonceit,  to  make  you  oppose  it  more 
strongly.  They  tiiat  would  have  it  go  on,  will 
do  the  same,  to  make  you  take  up  betimes,  and 
come  about.  But  I  haying  good  affiance  in  your 
grace's  judgment,  will  tell  you  my  reasons,  why 
I  thus  think,  and  so  leave  it.  If  the  match 
should  go  on,  and  put  case  agaijASt  your  counsel 
and  opinion;  doth  any  man  think  that  so  pro- 
found a  king,  and  so  well  seen  in  the  science  <^ 
reigning,  and  So  understanding  a  prince,  will 
ever  suffer  the  whole  sway  of  affairs  and  greats 
ness  to  go  that  way  1  And  if  not,  who  should  be 
a  fitter  person  to  keep  the  balance  even  than  your 
grace,  whom  the  king  and  prince  know  to  be  so 
entirely  their  own,  and  have  found  so  nobly 
hidepeBdent  upon  any  other  1  Surely  my  opinion 
is,  you  are  likely  to  he  greater  by  counterpoise 
against  the  Spanish  dependence,  than  you  will  by 
concurrence.  .  And,  therefore,  in  God's  name,  do 
your  duty  faithfully  and  wisely;  for  behaving 
yourself  well  otherwise,  as  I  know  you  will, 
your  fortune  is  like  to  be  well  either  vray. 

For  that  excellent  lady,  whose  fortune  is  to 
distant  from  her  merits  and  virtue,  the  Queen  of 
Bohemia,  your  grace  being,  as  it  were,  the  fint- 
born,  or  prime  man  of  the  king's  creatures,  must 
iir  consequence  owe  the  most  to  his  children  and 
generations  '^  whereof  I  know  your  noble  heart 
hath  far  greatQr"* sense  than  any  man's  words  can 
infuse  into  you.  And,  therefore,  whatsoever 
liveth  within  the  compass  of  your  duty,  and  of 
possibility,  will  no  doubt  spring  from  you  out  of 
that  fountain. 

It  is  open  to  every  man's  discouree,  that  there 
are  but  two  ways  for  the  restiUition  of  the  palati- 
nate, treaty  and  arms.  It  is  good^  therefore,  to 
consider  of  the  middle  acts,  which  may  make 
either  of  these  ways  desperate,  to  the  end  they 
may  be  ^voided  in  that  way  which  shall  be 
chosen.  If  no  match,  either  this  with  Spain,  or 
perhaps  some  other  with  Austria,  no  restitution 
by  treaty.  If  ih^  Dutch  either  be  nuned,  or  grow 
to  ti  peace  i^  themselves  with  Spain,  no  restitu-^ 
tionbywar.  ^ 

But  these  things  your  grace  understandeth  far 
better  than  myself.  And,  as  I  said  before,  the 
points  of  state  I  aim  not  at  farther,  than  they  may 
concern  your  grace,  to  whom,  while  I  live,  and 
shall  find  it  acceptable  to  you,  I  shall  ever  be 
ready  to  give  the  tribute  of  a  true  friend  and 
servant,  and  shall  always  think  my  connsels 
given  you  happy,  if  you  shall  pardon  them 
when  they  are  free;  and  follow  them  when  they 
are  good. 

C[odpre«)ryaaiidproi4)eryou. 


TO.THE  D0SB  OF  BUGKIlfOEAM.« 

Exciujbut  Lord, 

There  is  a  suit,  whereunto  I  may,  as  it  weiey 
elaim  kindred,  and  which  may  be  of  credit  naA 
profit  unto  me ;  and  it  is  an  old  arrear  which  is 
called  upon,  from  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon,  my  eldest 
brother.  It  may  be  worth  to  me^  perhaps  two 
thousand  pounds;  and  yet  I  may  deal  kindly 
with  my  brother,  and  also  reward  liberally  (as  I 
mean  to  do)  the  officere  of  the  Exchequer,  which 
have  brought  it  to  light.  Good  my  lord  obtein  it 
of  the  king,  and  be.  earnest  in  it  for  me.  It  will 
acquit  the  king  somewhat  of  his  promise,  that  h« 
would  have  care  of  my  wants ;  for  hitherto,  since 
my  misfortunes,  I  ^ave  tasted  of  his  majestjr's 
meroy,  but  not  of  his  bounty.  But  your  lordship 
may  be  pleased  in  this,  to  clear  the  coast  with  my 
lord  treasurer;  else  there  it  will  have  a  stop..  1 
am  almost  at  last  cast  for  means;  and  yet  it 
grieveth  me  most,  that  at  such  a  time  as  this,  1 
should  not  be  rather  serviceable  to  your  grace, 
than  troublesome. 

God  preserve  and  prosper  your  grace. 
Your  grace's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fs.  St.  Albak. 

Tide  ISd  of  Jaaaary,  lOfiS. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  OXFOftD.f 

My  vcrt  good  Lord, 

Let  me  he  an  humble  suitor  to  your  loidshipi 
for  your  noble  favour.  I  would  be  glad  to  reoeiv* 
my  writ  this  Parliament,t  that  I  may  not  die  in 
dishonour ;  but  by  no  means,  except  it  should  be 
with  ^e  love  and  consent  of  my  lords  to  readmit 
me,  if  their  lordships  youchsafe  to  think  me 
worthy  of  their  company ;  or  if  they  think  thai 
which  I  have  suffered  now  these  three  years,  in 
loss  of  place,  in  loss  of  means,  and  in  loss  of 
liberty  for  a  gteat  time,  to  be  a  sufficient  expiar 
tion  for  my  faults,  whereby  I  may  now  seem  in 
their  eyes  to  be  a  fit  subject  of  their  grace,  as.l 
have  been  before  of  their  justice.  My  good  lord, 
the  good,  which  the  commonwealth  might  reap 
of  my  suffering,  is  already  inned.  Justice  is 
doDBi  1^  example  is  made  for  reformation;  the 
authority  of  the  House  for  judicature  is  establish- 
ed. There  can  be  no  farther  use  of  my  misery ; 
perhaps  some  little  may  be  of  my  service ;  for,  I 
hope  I  shall  be  found  a  man  humbled  as  a  Chris- 
tian, though  not  dejected  as  a  worldling.  I  have 
great  opinion  of  your  lordship's  power,  and  great 
hope,  for  many  reasons,  of  your  favour;  which, 

*  The  duke*B  answer  to  this  letter,  dated  at  Newmarket, 
tbe  SSth  of  Jfliiinary,  1083,  la  printed  in  Lord  Baeon'a  worka. 

f  Henry  Vere,  who  died  In  lOftS.  He  wae  Lord  Gfoat 
Chamberlaia  of  England. 

t  That  met  February  19,  KISS,  and  waa  prorogaed  Hay  1% 
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if  I  iDAy  obtain*  I  can  say  no.  more,  Imt  nobleness 
is  ever  requited  in  itself;  and  God,  whose  spe^ 
eial  favour  in  my  afflictions  I  have  manifestly 
found  to  my  eomfort,  wUl,  I  trust,  be  my  pay- 
master of  that  which  cannot  be  requited  by 
,  Your  lordship's  ajQfectionate 

humble  servant,  &o. 

Endorwd,  Fetonary  %  1693. 


^         TO  BIB  rBAJcaa  babnham .* 

Cfoon  Cousin, 

Upon  a  little  searchii^,  made  touching  the 
patents  of  the  snrvey  of  coals,  I  find  matter  not 
only  to  acquit  myself,  but  likewise  to  dp  myself 
modhrif^t. 

Any  reference  to  me,^or  any  certificate  of  mine, 
I  find  not  Neither  is  it  very  likely  I  made  any; 
for  that,  when  it  came  to  the  great  seal,  I  stayed 
iU  I  did  not  only  stay  it,  but  brought  it  before 
the  counoil  table,  as  not  willing  to  pass  it,  except 
their  lordships  allowed  it.  The  lords  gave  hear^ 
ing  to  the  business,  I  remember,  two  several 
days;  and  in  tiie  end  disallowed  it,  and  com- 
mended my  care  and  circumspection,  and  ordered, 
that  it  should  continne  stayed ;  and  so  it>did  all 
my  time. 

About  a  twelvemonth  since,  my  Lord  Duke  of 
Lenox,  now  deceased, j-  wrote  to  me  to  have  the 
privy  seal ;  which,  though  I  respected  his  lord- 
ship much,  I  refused  to  deliver  to  him,  but  was 
content  to  put  it  into  the  right  hand ;  that  is,  to 
send  it  to  my  lord  keeper,^  giving  knowledge  how 
it  had  been  stayed.  My  lord  keeper  received  it 
by  mine  oWn  servant,  writeth  back  to  ine,  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt,  and  adding,  that  he 
would  lay  it  aside  until  his  lordship  heard  farther 
from  my  lord  steward ,$  and  tiie  rest  of  the  lords. 
Whether  this  first  privy  seal  went  to  the  great 
seal,  or  that  it  went  about  again,  I  know  not : 
bat  all  my  part  is,  that  I  have  related.  I  ever  rest 
Your  faithful  friend  and  cousin, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
Ifarc|il4,ieas.  ^ 


TO  THE  DPKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  Lord,-^I  «m  now  full  ^ree  years  old  in 
misery ;  neither  hath  there  been  any  thing  done 
for  me,  whereby  I  might  either  die  out  of  igno- 
miny, or  live  out  of  want  But  now,  that  your 
grace  (God*8  name  be  praised  for  it)  hath  re- 

*  He  appearato  bea.retetioii  of  bto  lordthlp*f  lady,  who 
wag  daulhlor  of  Benedict  BarBhaai,  Beq.,  alderman  of  the 
city  of  London.  Sir  Francia  waa  appointed,  by  bla  lord* 
■blp,  one  of  the  ezecutora  of  his  laet  will. 

f  He  died  suddenly,  Febraary  1S»  1093-4. 
f  t  See  hie  letter  to  Lord  St.  Alban,  of  Pebmary  7, 1029. 
1  t  Jamei,  Marquie  of  Hamiltbn,  who  died  Maith  9,  lOM-A. 


covered  yoor  health,  and  are  come  to  the  conrty 
and  the  Parliament  business  hath  also  intermis* 
sion,  I  finnly  hope  your  grace  will  deal  with  his 
majesty*  that  as. I  have  tasted  of  his  mercy,  I  may 
also  taste  of  his  bounty.  Your  grace,  I  know, 
for  a  business  of  a  private  man*  cannot  win  yoor« 
self  more  honour ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  yet  live  to 
do  you  service.  For  my  fortune  hath  (I  thank 
God)  made  no  alteration  in  my  mind,  but  to  the 
better.    I  ever  rest  humbly 

Your  grace's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

If  I  may  know  by  two  or  throe  words  from 
your  grace,  that  you  will  set  in  for  roe,  I  will  pro- 
pound somewhat  that  shall  be  modest,  and  leave 
it  to  your  grace,  whether  you  will  move  his  ma- 
jesty yourself,  or  recommend  it  by  some  of  your 
lordship'^  friends,  that  wish  me  well ;  [as  my 
Lord  of  Arundel,  or  Secretary  Convt^ay,  or  Mr, 
James  Maxwell.*] 


TO  THE  DUKE  OP  BUCKINGHAlf. 

Excellent  Lord, 

I  understand  by  Sir  John  Snckling^  that  he  at- 
tended yesterday  at  Greenwich,  hoping,  raccord- 
ingto  your  grace's  appointment,  to  have  found 
you  there,  and  to  have  received  your  grace's 
pleasure  touching  my  suit,  but  missed  of  you : 
and  this  day  he  sitteth  upon  the  subsidy  at  Brents 
ford,  and  shall  not  be  at  court  this  week :  whtch 
caiiseth  me  to  use  these  few  lines  to  hear  from 
your  grace,'!  hope,  to  my  comfort ;  humbly  pray- 
ing pardon,  if  I  number  thus  the  days,  and  that 
misery  shonld  exceed  modesty.  I  ever  rest 
Your  grace's  most  faithful 

and  obliged  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
Jane  80^  1094. 


TO  0IB  ftlCHARD  WE0TON,  CHANCELLOR  OF  TH|K 

EXCHEQUER. 

Mb.  Chancellor, — This  way,  by  Mr.  Myn, 
besides  a  number  of  little  difficulties  it  hath, 
amounteth  to  this,  that  I  shall  pay  interest  lor 
mine  own  money.  Besides,  I  must  confess,  J 
cannot  bow  my  mind  to  be  a  suitor,  much  less  a 
shifter,  fi>r  that  means  which  I  enjoy  by  his  ma- 
jesty's grace  and  bounty.  And,  therefore,  I  am 
rather  ashamed  of  that  I  have  done,  than  miiided 
to  go  forward .  So  that  I  leave  it  to  yourself  what 
you  think  fit  to  be  done  in  your  honour  and  my 
case,  resting 

Your  very  loving  friend, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
LondoB,  tbia  7th  of  Jnly,  ^0H. 

*  The  woids  Maded  Is  braeketi  Itave  a  line  drawn  afttv 
Uiem. 


tM 


LBVtERS  FROBC  BtRCB* 


TO  TBB  ViCWM  Of  BUOKIIIOBAM. 

JBxoBLLnrr  Lord,' 

Now  that  yoar  grace  hath  the  king  privatetand 
at  better  iMsure,  ^e  uoiee  of  soldiers,  ambaaea- 
dony  parliameats,  a  little  eeasinf ,  I  hope  you 
will  remember  your  eenrant;  for  at  so  good  a 
time,*  ahd  after  so  long  a  time,  to  forget  him, 
were  almost  to  forsake  him.  Bat,  howsoever,  I 
shall  still  remain 

Your  grracB*s  most  obliged  and  faithful  serrant. 

Fa.  St.  Alban. 

I  am  bold  to  pat  into  my  good  friend,  Sir  Tobie 
Matthew's  hand,  a  copy  of  my  petition,  which 
yonr  grace  had  sent  to  Sir  John  Snckling. 
Endoraed,  Aagiut,  IdM. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAIL 

Excellent  Lord, 

I  am  infinitely  bound  to  your  grace  for  your  late 
feyours,  I  send  your  grace  a  copy  of  your  letter, 
signifying  his  majesty's  pleasure,  and  of  the 
petition. '  The  course,  I  take  it,  must  be,  to  make 
a  warrant  for  the  ezaootion  of  the  same,  by  way 
of  reference  to  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  Mr.  Attorney,  f  I  most  humbly  pray  your 
grace  likewise,  to  prostrate  me  at  his  majesty's 
feet,  with  most  humble  thanks  for  the  grant  of  my 
petition,  whose  sweet  presence  eince  I  discon- 
tinued, me^nks,  I  am  neither  amongat  the  liying, 
nor  amongat.  the  dead. 

I  cannot  but  likewise  gratulate  his  majesty  on 
the  extreme  prosperous  success  of  his  business, 
since  this  time  twelyemonth.  I  know  I  speak  it 
in  a  dangerous  time ;  because  the  die  of  the  Low 
Countries  is  upon  the  throw.  But  yet  that  is  all 
one.  For,  if  it  should  be  a  blow,  (which  I  hope 
in  God  it  shall  not,)  yet  it  would  have  been  ten 
times  worse,  if  former  courses  had  not  been  taken. 
But  this  is  the  raving  of-  a  hot  ague. 

God  evermore  bless  his  majesty's  person  and 
designs,  and  likewise  make  yonr  grace  a  spectacle 
of  prosperity,  as  you  have  hitherto  been. 

Your  grace's  most  faithful  and  obliged, 

and  by  you  revived  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Albah. 

Clr«7*i  IBD,  Mil  of  October,  lOM. 


TO  THE  CHANCBLLOK  OF  THE  DUCHY4  SIR 
HUMPHREY  MAT. 

Good  Mr.  Chajicellor, 

I  do  approve  very  well  your  forbearance  to 
move  my  suits,  in  legard  the  duke's  retum$  is  so 

*  This  leemi  to  refer  to  the  analvereary  tbankif  Winf  day 
for  the  klii(*f  delivery  fkom  tbe  Oowry  conspiracy,  oil  the 
0(b  of  Aacuit,  raoo. 
.  f  Sir  Thomae  Coventry. 

t  This  letter  is  endorsed  16S5. 

(  From  Paris,  whltiier  the  Dnfte  of  BaekinilnB  went  in 
,  lla  r»  1(185,  to  conduct  the  new  queen  to  Engiand. 


Mar  at  baftd,  which  I  dioiight  would  huwm 
a  longer  matter;  and  I  imagine  there  is  a  grolMntf- 
Hum  till  he  come.  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  shall 
find  his  grace  nobly  disposed.  The  last  tioie 
that  you  spake  with  him  about  me,  I  remessbcr 
you  sent  me  word,  he  thanked  you  for  being  so 
forward  for  me.  Yet,  I  could  wish  that  you  took 
some  occasion  to  speak  with  him,  generally  to 
my  advantage,  before  you  move  to  him  any  parti- 
cular suit;  and  to  let  me  know  how  you  find  him. 
My  lord  treasurer  sent  me  a  good  answer  tooeh- 
ing  my  moneys.  I  pray  you  continue  to  quicken 
him,  that  the  king  may  once  clear  with  me.  And 
fire  of  old  wood  needeth  no  blowing;  bat  old 
men  do.    I  ever  rest 

Yours  to  do  you  service. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  PTE. 

Good  Sir  Rosrrt  Pvk, 

Let  me  entreat  yon  to  despatch  that  warrant  of 
a  petty  sum,  that  it  may  help  to  bear  my  charge 
of  coming  up*  to  London.  The  duke,  you  know, 
loveth  ,m«,  and  my  lord  treasuierf  standeth  now 
towards  me  in  very  good  affection  and  re6pect4 
You,  that  are  the  third  person  in  these  businesses, 
I  assure  myself,'  will  not  be  wanting ;  for  yon 
have  professed  and  showed,  ever  since  I  lost  the 
>sal,  your  good  will  towards  me.    I  rest 

Your  a£feCtionate  and  assured  friend,  ete. 

•  Endorsed, 

7b  Sir  Robert  Pyt.    €hr.  1695. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  DORSET.^ 

My  vert  good  Lord, 

This  gentleman,  the  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  Colles 
by  name,  is  my  neighbour.  He  is  commended 
for  a  civil  young  man.  I  think  he  wanteth  no 
metal,  but  he  is  peaceable.  It  was  his  hap  to  fall 
out  with  Mr.  Matthe^  Francis^  sergeant  at  arms, 
about  a  toy ;  the  one  aflSrming,  that  a  hare  was 
fair  killed,  and  the  other,  foul.  Words  multiplied, 
and  some  blows  passed  on  either  side.  But  since 
the  first  falling  out,  the  Serjeant  hath  used  towards 
him  diverse  threats  aiid  affronts,  and,  which  is  a 
point  of  danger,  sent  to  him  a  letter  of  challenge : 
but  Mr.  Colles,  doubting  the  contents  of  the 


*  From  Gorhambnry. 

i  Sir  James,  Lord  Ley,  advanced  ftom  the  post  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  tlie  King's  Bench,  on  the  90ih  of  Decemlier, 
ICM,  to  that  of  lord  treasurer ;  and  created  Earl  of  Marlbo- 
roufth  on  the  Mh  of  February,  10S5-6. 

tHis  lordship  bad  not  been  always  in  that  disposition  to- 
wards tiie  Lord  Viscount  St.  Alban ;  for  the  latter  has,  among 
the  letters  printed  in  his  worlcs,  one  to  this  lord  treaswer, 
severely  expostulating  with  him  about  hie  nnkindaess  and 
Injustice. 

)  Sir  Edward  BaclEvtIle  succeeded  to  that  tiUe  oa  llw  daath 
of  Us  brother  Richard,  March  IB,  ISM. 


LETTERS  FROM  BIRCK. 


i»r 


letter,  nftised  to  reoeire  it  Motions  hate  b«en 
made  also  of  reconcilement,  or  of  refcTence  to 
some  gentlemen  of  the  country  not  partial:  bat 
the  Serjeant  hath  refused  all,  and  now,  'at  last^ 
sneth  bim  in  the  Earl  Marshal's  Court  The 
gentleman  saith,  he  distrusteth  not  his  canse  npon 
^e  hearing ;  but  wonld  be  glad  to  avoid  restraint, 
or  long  and  chargeable  attendance.  Let  me,  there- 
fore, pray  your  good  lordship  to  more  the  noble 
earl*  in  that  kind,  to  carry  a  fayoiirable  liand 
towards  him,  such  as  may  stand  with  justice  and 
the  order  of  that  court    I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship^s  faithful  friend  and  servant 

Endoned, 
7b  E,  Dorset.     Get.  1695. 


Bin    TR6MA8    COVENTRY,    ATTORNET-OENBRAL; 
TO  T9E  LORD  VISCOUNT  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

I  received  from  your  lordship  two  letters,  the 
one  of  the  33d,  the  other  of  the  38th  of  this  month. 
To  the  former,  I  do  assure  your  lordship  I  have 
not  heard  any  thing  of  any  suits  or  motion^  either 
touching  the  reversion  of  your  honouis  or  the  rent 
of  your  farm  of  petty  writs;  and,  if  I  hadJieard 
any  thing  thereof,  I  would  notiiave  been  unmind- 
fol  of  that  caveat,  which  heretofore  you  gave  in 
by  former  letters,  nor  slack  to  do  you  the  best  ser- 
vice I  might 

The  debt  of  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon  resteth  as  it  did ; 
for  tn  the  latter  end  of  King  Jameses  time,  it 
exhibited  a  quo  warranto  in  the  Exchequer^  touch- 
ing that  liberty,  against  Sr.  Nicolas,  which  abated 
by  his  death ;  then  another  against  3ir  Edmund, 
which,  by  the  demise  o(  the  king,  and  by  reason 
of  the  adjournment  of  the  late  term,  hath  had  no 
farther  proceeding,  but  that  day  is  given  to  plead. 

Concerning  your  other  letter,  I  humbly  thank 
your  lordship  for  your  favourable  and  good  wishes 
to  me ;  though  I,  knowing  my  own  unaptness  to 
ao  great  an  employment,]-  should  be  most  heartily 
glad,  if  his  majesty  bad,  or  yet  would  choose,  a 
man  of  more  merit  But,  if  otherwise,  humble- 
ness and  submission  becomes  the  servant,  and  to 
atand  in  that  station  where  his  majesty  will  have 
him.  But  as  for  the  request  you  make  for  your 
servant,  though  I  protest  I  am  not  yet  engaged 
by  promise  to  any,  because  I  hold  it  too  much 
boldness  towards  my  master,  and  discourtesy 
towards  my  lord  keeper,^  to  dispose  of  places, 
while  he  had  the>  aeal^  yet,  in  respect  I  have 

*  Arundel,  Earl  Marshal. 

f  Bishop  WiUiami,  Who  had  retlfned  fhe  great  ami  on  the 
SHIi  •£  October,  iai5,  to  Sir  JoHn  BuekBng,  «rho  brought  bia 
mqjtaty's  >irarrant  to  receiva  it,d^ted  at  8ali8bury,oa  the 
tSd  of  that  month. 

t  That  ef  the  great  fi^al,  of  which  Bhr  Thomaa  Coventry 
waa  tbr*e  daya  after  nude  lord  keeper,  oa  tlie  let  of  N^vem* 


some  servants,  and  some  of  my  kindred,  apt  for 
the  place  you  write  of,  and  have  been  already  so 
much  importuned  by  noble  persons,  when  I  lately 
was  with  his  miijesty  at  Salisbury,  as  it  will  be 
hard  to  me  to  give  them  all  denial ;  I  am  not  able 
to  discern,  how  I  can  accommodate  your  servant; 
though  fbr  your  sake,  and  iA  respect  of  the  former 
knowledge  myself  have  had  of  the  merit  and 
Worth  of  the  gentleman;  I  'should  be  most  ready 
and  willing  to  perform  your  deshre,  if  it  were  in 
my  power.  And  so,  with  remembrance  of  my 
service  to  your  lordship,  I  remain 

At  your  lordship's  commandment, 

roo.  CdvBNTav. 

Kingabary,  Oct.  99, 1025. 

TV  the  right  honourable,  and  my  very  good  hrd^ 
the  rUcwnt  St.  Albwru 


TO  MR.  EOQBR  PALIISE. 

Goon  Mr.  Roger  Palmer, 

I  thank  God,  by  means  of  the  sweet  air  of  the 
country,  I  have  oHtained  some  degree  ef  health. 
Sending  to  the  court,  I  thought  I  would  salute 
you :  and  I  wonld  be  glad,  in  this  solitary  time 
and  place,  to  hear  a.  little  from  you  how  the 
world  goeth,  according  to  your  friendly  manner 
heretofore, 

Fare  ye  well  most  heartily. 

Your  very  affectioBale  and  assured  friend, 

FB•ST^AiJIA]r• 
Oorbambory,  Oct  ^,  1085. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

EfxoELLEiiT  Lord,  '  . 

I  could  not  but  signify  unto  your  grace  my 
rejoicing,  that  God  hath  sent  your  grace  a  son 
and  heir,*  and  that  you  are  fortunate  as  well  in 
your  house,  aS  in  ^e  state  of  the  kingdom. 
These  blessings  come  from  God,  as  I  do  not 
doubt  but  your  grace  doth,  with  all  thankfulness, 
acknowledge,  vowing  to  him  your  service. .  My- 
self, I  praise  his  divine  Majesty,  have  gotten 
some  step  into  health.  My  wants  ar^  great;  but 
yet  I  want  not  adesire  to  do  your  grace  serFice ;  and 
I  marvel,  that  your  grace  should  think  to  pull  down 
the  monarchy  of  Spain  without  my  good  help. 
Your  grace  will  give  me  leave  to  be  merry,  how- 
ever the  world  goeth  with  me.  I  ever  rest 
Your  grace^s  most  faithfujL 

and  obliged  servant,  &c. 

I  wish  your  grace  a  good  new  year.  > 

•  Born  Ndrember  17, 1635,  and  named  Gbarlea.— iHarf  qf 
ihA  Uft  of  JhvkbUkop  Lmdt  pqbliabed  by  Mr.  Wharton,  p. 
94.  Thla  aon  of*  the  duke  died  the  lOth  of  March,  l<M-7.-^. 
/Ud.,p.4a 
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LETTERS  FROM  BIRCH; 


TO  SIR  HDllPmET  MAT,  CBANCKLLOE  OV 
DUCH7  OP  LANCASTER. 

Good  Mr.  Cbamobllob, 

I  did  wonder  what  was  become  of  you,  and 
was  very  glad  to  hear  you  were  com^  to  coort ; 
whieh,  methinke,  as  the  times  go,  should  miss 
you  as  well  as  I. 

I  send  you  another  letter,  which  I  wrote  to  jou 
of  an  old  date,  to  avoid  repetition;  and  I  continue 
my  request  then  to  you,  to  sound  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  good  a£feetion  towards  me,  before 
you.  do  move  him  in  the  particular  petition. 
Only  the  present  occasion  doth  invite  me  to  desire, 
that  his  grace  would  procure  me  a  pardon  of  the 
king  of  the  whole  sentence.  My  writ  fbr  Parlia- 
ment I  have  now  had  twi<$e  before  the  time,  and 
that  without  any  express  restraint  not  to  use  it* 
It  is  true,  that  I  shall  not  be  able,  in  respect  of 
my  health,  to  attend  in  Parliament;  but  yet  I 
might  make  a  proxy.  Time  hath  turned  .envy  to 
pi^ ;  and  I  have  a  long  cleansing  week  of  five 
years'  expectation  and  more.  Sir  John  Bennet 
hath  his  pardon ;  and  my  Lord  of  Somerset  hath 
his  pardon,  and,  they  say,  shall  sit  in  Parliament. 
My  Lord  of  Suffolk  cometh  to  Parliament,  though 
not  to  council.  I  hope  I  deserve  not  to  be  the 
only  outcast. 

God  keep  you.    I  ever  rest 

Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

.  to  do  you  service. 

I  wish  you  a  good  new  year. 

Bndorawl, 
7b  ikt  OkanuUor  cf  the  Jhiehy.    Qor.  1695. 


TO  THE  MASQUI8   D'EFFIAT,  THE  FRENCH   AM- 
BASSADOR. 

MoNS.  l'Ambassadeur,  mon  Fils, 

Yousscavesquelecommencement  est  la  moitie 
du  /ait.  Voyla  pourquoy  je  vous  ay  escrit  ce 
petit  mot  de  lettre,  vous  priant  de  vous  souvenir 
de  vostre  noble  promesse  de  me  mettre  en  la  bonne 
grftce  de  nostre  tres-excellente  reyne,  et  m'en  faire 
recevoirquelque  gracieuse  demonstration.  VoStre 
excellence  prendra  aussi,  s'il  vous  plaist,  quelque 
occasion  de  prescher  un  peu,  k  mon  advantage  en 
Toreille  du  Due  de  Buckingham  en  general.  Dieu 
vous  ayt  en  sa  saincte  garde. 

Vostre  trd8«affectionn6  et  trds-humUe  serviteor, 

Fr.  St.  Albai^. 
Jan.  18,1690. 


miration,  that  tfiose  civil  acts  of  soversign^, 
which  are  of  the  greatest  merit,  and,  therefoTe,  of 
truest  glory,  are,  by  the  providence  of  God,  mani- 
festly put  into  your  hands,  as  a  chosen  vessel  to 
receive  from  God,  and  an  excellent  instnuneni  tc 
work  amongst  men  the  best  and  noblest  tbingiL 
The  highest  degree  of  sovereign  honour  is  to  be 
founder  of  a  kingdom  or  estate ;  for  as,  in  the  aets 
of  God,  the  creation  is  more  than  the  cooserva* 
tion ;  and  as  among  mSn  the  birthday  is  accounted 
the  chiefest  of  the  days  of  life ;  so,  to  found  a 
kingdom  is  more  worthy  than  to  augment,  or  to 
administer  tile  same.  And  this  is  an  honour  that 
no  man  can  take  from  your  majesty,  that  the  day 
of  your  coming  to  the  crown  of  England  was  as 
the  birthday  of  the  kingdom  entire  Britain. 

The  next  degree  of  sovereign  honour,  is  the 
plantation  of  a  country  or  territory,  and  the  redne- 
tion  of  a  nation,  from  waste  soil  and  barbarous 
manners,  to  a  civil  population.  And  in  this  kind 
also  your  majesty  hath  made  a  fair  and  prosperous 
beginning  in  your  realm  of  Ireland..  The  third 
eminent  act  of  sovereignty  is  to  be  a  lawgiveri 
whereof  he  speaketh, 

Pace  datA  terrli,  aalmiiBi  ad  ctrUia  va.rtit 
*  Jura  fuuiDy  legetqne  tnlit  Jostinimui  aiithor. 

And  another  saith^ «« Eoquid  est,  quod  tarn  propria 
dici  potest  actum  ejus,  qui  togatus  in  republic^  com 
potestate  imperioque  versatur,  quam  lex.  Qnoie 
acta  Gracchi;  leges  Sempronie  proferentor: 
qaere  Syllae,  Comeliae  quid  t  Cnei  Pompeii  ter- 
tius  consulatus  in  quibus  actis  consistit  %  Nempe 
legibus.  A  Cesare  ipso  si  quaereres  quidnun 
egisset  in  urbe  et  toga ;  leges  multas  se  respon- 
deat et  prsclaias  tulisse.'* 


21U  following  ktten,  wanting  both  dates  and  dr' 
eunutances  to  determine  tueh  datesj  are  placed 
here  together* 

TO  KING  JAMB8  I. 

Mat  IT  PLEASE  TOUR  Majesty, 

Thinking  often,  as  I  ought,  of  your  majesty's 
virtue  and  fortune,  I  do  observe,  not  without  ad- 


.  TO  THE  KINO. 

It  may  please  your  Majesty,  . 

A  full  heart  is  like  a  full  pen ;  it  can  hardly 
make  any  distinguished  work.  The  more  I  look 
upon  my  own  weakness,  ihemore  I  must  magnify 
your  favours ;  and  the  more  I  behold  your  fhvonis, 
the  more  I  must  consider  mine  own  weakness. 
This  is  my  hope,  that  God,  who  hath  moved  your 
heart  to  favour  me,  will  write  your  service  in  my 
heart.  Two  things  I  may  promise ;  for,  although 
they  be  not  mine  own,  yet  thdy  are  surer  than 
mine  own,  because  they  are  God's  gifts;  that  is, 
integrity  and  industry.  And,  therefore,  whenso- 
ever I  shall  make  my  account  to  you,  I  shall  do 
it  in  these  words,  eeec  Ubi  lucrifed,  and  not  eees 
mihi  herifed.  And  for  industry,  I  shall  take  to 
me,  in  this  procuradon,  not  Martha's  part,  to  be 
busied  in  many  things,  but  Mary's  part,  which  is, 
toifatend  your  service;  fbr  the  less  my  abilities 
are,  the  more  they  ought  to  be  contracted  ad  ummu 
For  the  ptesent,  I  humbly  pray  yeur  majesty  to 
accept  my  most  humble  thanks  and  vows  as  ths 
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IS» 


IbnramMn  of  yoar  tenrice,  wlikh  I  sbdl  always 
perform  with  a  faithful  heart. 

Yoor  majesty's  most  obedient  serrant, 

Fb.  Bacon* 


TO  THE  MABQUIB  OF  BUCKINOHAlf. 

My  tery  good  Lord, 

I  hear  yesterday  was  a  day  of  Tery  great 
honour  to  his  majesty,  which  I  do  congratulate. 
I  hope,  also,  his  majesty  may  reap  honour  out  of 
my  adYeT8ity,'as  he  hath  done  strength  out  of  my 
prosperity.  His  majes^  knows  best  his  own 
"ways ;  and  for  me  to  despair  of  him,  were  a  sin 
not  to  he  forgiven.  I  thank  God,  I  hare  oyer* 
come  the  bitterness  of  this  cup  by  Christian  reso- 
lution, so  that  worldly  matters  are  but  mint  and 
cifmin. 

God  eyer  preseire  you. 

Endoraed, 
7h  my  Lord  Buckingham^  cfUr  my  irovhlesB 


T0  THE  MARQins  OF  BUOKINOHAM. 

Mt  yirY  good  Lord, 

I  thought  it  my  duty  to  tak^  knowledge  to  his 
majesty  from  your  lordship,  by  the  enclosed, 
that,  much  to  my  comfort,  I  understand  his  ma- 
jesty doth  not  forget  xhe  nor  forsake  me,  but  hath 
a  gracious  ii^clinstion  to  me,  and  taketh  care  of 
me ;  and  to  thank  his  majesty  for  the  same.  I 
perceire,  by  some  speech,  that  passed  between 
yoqr  lordship  and-  Mr.  Meautys^  (hat  some 
wretched  detractor  hath  told  you,  that  it  were 
strange  I  should  be  in  debt ;  ibr  that  I  could  not 
but  have  receired  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
gifts  since  I  had  the  seal ;  which  is  an  abomina- 
ble falsehood.  Such  tales  as  these  made  St. 
James  say,  that  the  tongue  U  a  firt^  and  iUe^jkrtd 
from  heUy  whither  when  these  tongues  shall  re- 
turn they  will  heg  a  drop  cf  water  to  cool  them.  I 
praise  God  for  it,  I  nerer  took  penny  for  any  be- 
nefice or  ecclesiastical  living;  I  never  took  penny 
for  releasing  any  thing  I  stopped  at  the  seal ;  I 
never  took  penny  for  any  commission,  or  things 
of  tiiat  nature;  I  never  shared  vrith  any -servant 
for  any  second  or  inferior  profit.  'My  offences  I 
have  myself  recorded,  wherein  I  studied,  as  a^ 
good  confessant,  guiltiness,  and  not  dxcnse ;  and, 
therefore,  I  hope  it  leaves  me  fair  to  the  king's 
grace,  and  will  tuhi  many  men*s  hearts  to  me. 

As  for  my  debts,  I  showed  them  yonr  lordship, 
when  you  saw  the  little  house  and  the  farm, 
besides  a  little  wood  or  desert,  which  yon  saw  not. 
If  these  things  were  not  true,  although  the 
joys  of  the  penitent  be  sometimes  more  than  the 
joys  of  the  innocent,  1  conld  not  be  as  I  am. 

God  bless  you  and  reward  yon  for  your  eon- 
stant  love  to  ma     I  rest^  &o. 


DBAIKIHT  OF  A  LETTER  TO  THE  MARQUUI  OF 
BUGKINeHAM,  NOT  BENT.* 

My  Lord  :— I  say  to  myself,  that  your  lordship 
hath  forsaken  me ;  and  1  think  I  am  one  of  the  last, 
that  findeth  it,  and  in,  nothing  more,  than  that,  twice 
at  London,  your  lordship  would  not  vouchsafe  to 
see  me,  though  the  latter  time  I  begged  if  of  yon. 
If  your  lordship  lack'  any  justification  about 
York  House,  good  my  lord,  think  of  it  better ; 
for  I'assuie  your  lordship,  that  qiotion  to  me  was 
to  me  as  a  second  sentence ;  for  I  coneeived  it 
sentenced  me  to  the  loss. of  that,  which  I  thought 
was  saved  from  the  former  sentence,  which  is 
your  love  and  favour.  But  sure  it  could  not  be 
that  pelting  matter,  but  the  being  out  of  sight, 
out  of  use,  and  the  ill  offices  dohe  me,  perhaps, 
by  such  as  have  your  ear.  Thus  I  diink,  and 
thus  I  speak;'  for  I  am  fafr  enough  from  any  base- 
ness or  detracting,  but  shall  ever  love  and  honour 
you,  howsoever  I  be  ' 

Your  forsaken  friend  and  freed  servant, 

/  Fr.  St.  Alban. 


TO  THE  MARQU10  OF  BUCKINOHAM. 

My  vbry  good  Lord, 

It  is  vain  to  cure  the  ^eidents  of  a  disease; 
exeept  the  cause  be  found  and  removed.  I  know 
adversi^  is  apprehensive;  but  I  fear  it  is  too 
true,  that  now  I  have  lost  honour,  power,  profit, 
and  liberty,  I  have,  in  the  end,  lost  that  which  to 
me  was  more  dear  than  all  the  rest,  which  is  my 
friend.  A  change  there  is  apparent  and  great ; 
and  nothing  is  more  sure,  than  that  nothing  hath 
proceeded  from  and  since  my  troubles,  either 
towards  your  lordship  or  towards  the  world, 
which  hath  made  me  unworthy  of  your  unde- 
served favours  or  undesired  promises.  Good  my 
lord,  deal  so  nobly  with  me,  as  to  let  me  know 
whether  I  stand  upright  in  your  favour,  that 
either  I  may  enjoy  my  wonted  comfort,  or  see  my 
griefs  together,  that  I  may  the  better  order  them ; 
tiiough,  if  your  lordship  should  never  think 
more  of  me,  yet  your  former. favours  should  bind 
me  to  be 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Aliian. 


TO  THE  MAftaUIS  OF  BUCKINOHAM. 

My  vbry  good  Lord, 

This  extreme  winter  bath  turned,  with  me,  a 
weakness  of  body  into  a  state  that  I  cannot  call 
health,  but  rather  sickness,  and  that  more  danger- 

*AmoDf  Lord  Bscon'f  priaMd  lettenf.  Is  one  wltb^t  a 
date.  In  which  he  complaint,  ai  in  thb,  that  he,  bHng  fwiee 
te  Zemleii,  the  marqulf  iUtf  nee  imieA«^/<  («  Mf  Aiai 


leo 
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oii«  than  felt,  at  wheveby  I  am  not  likely  to  be 
able  to  wait  upon  yoar  lordship^  as  I  desired, 
you  lordship  being  the  person,  of  whom  I  pro- 
mise myself  more  almost  than  of  any  other;  and, 
again,  to  whom,  in  all  loving  affection,  I  demxe 
no  less  to  approre  myself  a  true  friend  and  ser- 
vant. My  desire  to  your  lordship,  is  to  admit 
this  gentleman, '  my  kinsman  amd  approved 
friend,  to  explain  to  you  my  businesa,  whereby 
to  save  further  length  of  fetter,  or  the  trouble  of 
your  lordship's  writing  back. 


TO  MR.  TOBIB  MATTBBW. 

Goon  Mr.  Matthew, 

The  event  of  the  business,  whereof  you  write, 
is,  it  may  be,  for  the  best :  for  seeing  my  lord, 
of  himselC^  beginqeth  to  come  about,  qwfrswn  as 
yetl  I  could  not  in  my  heart,  suffer  my  Lord 
Digby  to  go  hence,  Without  my  thanks  and 
acknowljBdgments,  I  send  my  letter  open,  which 
I  pray  seal  and  deliver.  Particulars  I  would' not 
touch. 

Your  most  affectionate  and  assured  friend, 

Pb.  St.  Alban. 


'  TO  MR.  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 

Goon  Mr.  Matthew, 

When  you  write  by  pieces,  it  showeth  your 
continual  care ;  for  a  flush  of  memory  is  not  so 
much ;  and  I  shall  be  always,  on  my  part,  ready 
to  watch  for  you,  as  you  for  me. 

I  will  not  fail,  when  I  write  to  the  lord  marquis, 
to  thank  his  lordship  for  the  message,  and  to  name 
the  nuntius.  And,  to  tell  you  plainly,  this  care 
they  speak  of^  concerning  my  estate,  was  more 
than  I  looked  for  at  this  time';  and  it  is  that  which 
pleaseth  me  best.  ^  For  my  desires  reach  but  to  a 
fat  oUum,  That  is  truth ;  and  so  would  I  have 
all  men  think,  except  the  greatest;  for  I  know 
patents,  absque  aliquid  inde  reddendo,  are  not  so 
easily  granted. 

I  pray  my  service  to  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
and  present  him  my  humble  thanks  for  his  favoar. 
I  am  much  his  servafnt ;  and  ashes  may  be  good 
for  somewhat.    I  ever  rest 

Your  most  affectionate  and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

I  have  sought  for  your  little  book,  and  cannot 
find  it.  I  had  it  one  day  with  me  in  my  coach. 
But  sure  it  is  safe;  fot  I  seldom  lose  books  or 
papers. 


TO  THB  LORD  VIBOOUNT  8T.  ALBAM.    ^ 

Most  hoitoured  Lord, 

I  have  received  your  great  and  noble  token  and 
fkvonr  of  the  9th  of  April,  and  can  but  return  the 
humblest  of  ray  thanks  for  your  lordship's  vouch- 


aaliiig  ao  to  viait  this  pooreat  and  nawoiUiieat  of 
your  servants.  It  doih  me  good  at  heart,  that, 
although  I  be  not  where  I  was  in  place,  yet  I  am 
in  the  fortune  of  your  lordship's  favour,  if  I  may 
call  that  fortune,  which  I  observe  to  be  ao 
unchangeable.  I  pray  hard  that  it  maj  once 
come  in  my  power  to  aerve  you  for  it ;  and  who 
can  tell  but  that,  as.  fortU  imaginatto  general 
eoiumj  so  strange  desires  may  do  as  niucht 
Sure  I  am,  that  mine  are  ever  waiting  on  your 
lordship ;  and  wishing  as  much  happiness  as  is 
due  to  your  incomparable  virtue,  I  humbly  do 
your  lordship  reverence. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

and  humble  servant, 
Tone  Matthew. 

P.  S.  The  most  prodigious  wit  that  ever  I 
knew  of  my  nation,  and  of  this  side  of  the  sea,  is 
of  your  lordship's  name,  though  he  be  known  by 
another. 


TO  THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OV  YORK.* 

Mv  very  Goon  Loan, 

I  must  use  a  better  style  than  mine  own  in  say- 
ing, Jimor  iuus  undeqttaque  Me  oetendii  ex  Hierie 
tuu  proximi$f  for  which  I  give  your  grace  many 
thanks,  and  so,  with  more  confidence,  continne 
my  suit  to  your  lordship  for  a  lease  absolute  for 
twenty-one  years  of  the  house,  being  the  number 
of  years  which  my  father  and  my  predecessors 
fulfilled  in  it.  A  good  fine  r6<iaires  certainty  of 
term ;  and  I  am  well  assured,  that  the  charge  I 
have  expended  in  reparations,  amounting  to  one 
thousand  marks  at  least  already,  is  more  than 
hath  been  laid  out  by  the  tenants  that  have  bean 
in  it  since  my  remembrance,  answerable  to  my 
particular  circumstance,  that  I  was  bom  there, 
and  am  like  to  end  my  da^s  there.  Neither  can 
L  hold  my  hand,  but,  upon  this  encouragement, 
am  like  to  he  d<AAg  still,  which  tendeth  to  the 
improvement,  in  great  measure,  of  the  inheritance 
of  your  see  by  attperlapidations,  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  instead  of  dilapidations,  wherewith  otherwise 
it  might  be  charged.. 

And  whereas  a  state  for  life  is  a  certainty,  and 
not  so  well  seen  how  it  wears,  a  term  of  years 
makes  me  more  depending  upon  you  and  yoar 
succession. 

For  the  providing  of  your  lordship  and  yooi 
successors  a  housp,  it  is  part  of  the  former  eo- 
^  iVenant,  wherein  I  desired  not  to  be  released. 

So,  assuring  myself  of  your  grant  and  perfeet- 
ing  of  this  my  suit,  and  assuring  your  graoe  of 
my  earnest  desire  and  continual  readineaa  to 
deserve  well  of  you,  and  yours  chiefly,  and  like- 
wise of  the  see  in  any  the  causes  or  preeminenoes 
thereof,  I  commend  your  grace  to  God's  good* 
ness,  resting,  &c, 

•  Dr.  T0Ue  Mftttlww. 
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mmmi  OP  A  IBTTBR  TO  TlfB  COUNT  PALATDTB 

OF  THE  KHIN S. 

Moil8BI0irKUB» 

'  Je  me  tiens  k  gmnd  honneiir,  qa*il  platse  it 
▼iwtre  alteese  de  me  cognoistve  pour  lei,  que  je 
Bale,  OQ  poor  le  moiiis  voadrois  estre,  oayers  tous. 
et  TOBtre  serviee :  et  m'estimeray  henieuz,  si  par 
mes,  eoDBeils  anprds  da  roy,  oa  antra  deToir,  je 
pourroy  oontribuer  k  Tostre  grandeari  dont  11 
aemble  que  Diea  tous  a  bast!  de  lielles  occasions, 
ayant  en  contemplati^on  vostre  tres-illustre  pereon- 
ne,  non  seulement  comme  tres-cher  allie  de  mon 
maistre,  mais  aussi,,  comme  le  meilleor  appui, 
apr^  les  roys  de  Grande  Bretagne,  de  la  plus 
saine  partie  de  la  chrestienetd. 


Je  ne  puis  aossi  paswr  aons  sUeaee  la  gmide 
raisoo,  que  voatie  altasse  Ml  k  voatre  propra 
liQmiear  en  choisaiasant  tels  conseilleaxB  et  minis* 
tres  d'estat,  oomme  se  montre  tr^bien  eatro 
Monsieur  le  faion  de  Dhona  et  Monsieur  de 
Plessen,  estants  personages  si  graves,  diacretea  et 
habiles ;  en  quoy  vostre  jugement  reluict  asaez. 

Vostre  altesse  de  vostre  gr&ce  ezcaseta  la 
faulte  de  mon  langage  Francois,  ayant  este  tant 
vers6  es  vielles  loix  de  Normandie :  mais  le  coeur 
supplera  la  plume,  en  priant  Dieu  de  vous  tenir 
en  sa  digne  et  saincte  garde, 

^onseigneur,  de  vostre  Altesse  le  plus 

humble  et  plus  afiectionn6  serviteur. 

BB4erwd,  Mk^  11^  in*. 
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TO  LADTBURCrBLBT.TO  flPSAK  POK  HOI  TO  HBR 

LOED.» 

Mt  sinouulb  0000  Ladt, 

I  was  as  ready  to  show  myself  mindful  of  my 
duty,  by  waiting  on  your  ladyship,  at  your  being 
in  town,  as  now  by  writing,  had  I  not  fjpared  lest 
your  ladyship's  short  stay,  and  quick  return  might 
well  spare  me,  that  came  of  no  earnest  errand.  I 
am  not  yet  greatly  perfect  in  ceremonies  of  coUrt, 
whereof,  I  know,  your  ladyship  knoweth  both  the 
right  use,  and  true  value.  My  thankful  and  ser- 
viceable mind  shall  be  always  like  itself,  howso- 
ever it  vary  from  the  common  disguising.  Your 
ladyship  is  wise,  and  of  good  nature  to  discern 
from  what  mind  every  action  proceedeth,  and  to 
esteem  of  it  accordingly.  This  is  all  the  message 
which  my  letter  hath  at  this  time  to  deliver, 
unless  it  please  your  ladyship  further  to  give  me 
leave  to  make  this  request  mito  you,  that  it  would 
please  your  good  ladyship,  in  your  letters,  where- 
with you  visit  my  good  lord,  to  vouchsafe  the 
mention  and  reeommendation  of  my  suit;  where- 
in your  ladyship  shall  bind  me  more  unto  you 
than  I  can  look  ever  to  be  able  sufficiently  to  ac- 
knowledge. Thus,  in  humble  manner,  I  take  my 
leave  of  your  ladyship,  committing  you,  as  daily 
in  my  prayers,  8o»  likewise,  at  this  present,  to  the 
merciful  providence  of  the  Ahnighty. 
Your  ladyship's  most  dutiftil 

and  bounden  nephew, 

B.  Fra. 

F^om  Gny*!  Inn,  th!i  10Ch  8«|iteiiibet,  I9B0.     , 

•  Ui»d.ll8.xzxl^art.li.  ' 

Vol.  in.— si 


TO  LORD  BUROHLEY,  TO  BBCCMfHBin)  HDI  TO 

THE  QUBBN.« 

Mt  snreirL'AR  ckpod  Loud, 

My  humble  duty  remembered,  and  my  humble 
thanks  presented  for  your  Urdship*s  favour  and 
oonntenanoe,  which  it  pleased  your  lordship,  at 
my  being<  with  yon,  to  vouchsafe  roe,  above  my 
degree  and  desert  My  letter  hath  no  further 
errand  but  to  commend  unto  your  lordsMp  the 
remembrance  of  my  suit,  which  then  I  moved 
unto  you ;  whereof  it  also  pleased  your  lordship 
to  give  me  good  hearing,  so  far  forth  as  to  promise 
to  tender  it  unto  her  majesty,  and  withal  to  add, 
in  the  behalf  of  it,  that  which  I  may  better  deliver 
by  letter  than  by 'speech ;  which  is,  that  although 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  request  is  rare  and 
unaccustomed,  yet  if  it  be  observed  how  few  there 
be  which  fsJl  in  with  the  study  of  the  common 
laws,  either  being  well  left  or  friended,  or  at  their 
own  free  election,  or  forsaking  likely  success  in 
other  studies  of  more  delight,  and  no  less  prefer- 
ment, or  setting  hand  thereunto  early,  without 
ii^ste  of  years ;  upon  such  survey  made,  it  may 
be  my  case  may  not  seem  ordinary,  no  more  than 
my  suit,  and  so  more  beseeming  unt6  it.  As  I 
force  myself  to  say  this  in  excuse  of  my  motion, 
lest  it  should  appear  unto  your  lordship  altogetheir 
indiscreet  and  unadvised,  so  my  hope  to  obtain 
it  resteth  only  upon  your  lordship's  good  affection 
toward  me,  and  grace  with  her  majesty,  who, 
methinke,  needeth  never  to  call  for  the  ezperieiifle 
of  the  thing,  where  she  hath  so  great  and  so  good 

•  lAoid.  MB.  xxxi  art.  14. 
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of tiie  pexBon  which  reeommendetfi  iU  According 
to  wldeh  trust  ef  miiie»  if  it  may  please  your 
lordship  hoth  herein  and  elsewhere  to  be  my 
patron,  and  to  make  acconnt  of  me,  as  one  in 
whose  well  doing  your  iordship  hath  interest, 
albeit,  indeed,  your  lordship'  hath  had  place  to 
benefit  many,  and  wisdom  to  make  dne  choice  of 
lighting  places  for  your  goodness,  yet  do  I  not 
fear  any  of  your  lordship's  former  experiences  for 
•staying  my  thankfulness  borne  in  heart,  howso- 
ever Gdd^s  good  pleasure  shall  enable  me  or  dis^ 
able  me,  outwardly,  to  make  proof  thereof;  for  I 
cannot  account  your  lordship's  serrioe  distinct 
from  that  which  I  owe  to  God  and  my  prince ;  the 
performance  whereof  to  best  proof  and  -purpose  is 
the  meeting  point  and  rendezrous  of  all  my 
thoughts.  Thus  I  take  my  leave  of  your  lordship, 
in  humble  manner,  committing  you,  as  daily  in 
my  prayers,  so,  likewise,  at  this  present,  to  the 
merciful  protection  of  the  Almighty. 
Your  most  dutiful  and  bounden  nephew, 

B.  FaA. 
Fkom  Grey's  Ida,  tlii«  lUlh  of  Btptemlwr,  IfiSS. 


thtemseWes,  yet  IqbormtUinMiaf  I  find,  also,  thai 
such  persons  as  are  of  nature  bashful  (as  myself 
is,)  whereby  they  want  that  plausible  familiarity 
which  others  ^ave,  are  often  mistaken  for  prood. 
But  once  I  knew  well,  and  I  most  humbly  be- 
seech your  lordship  to  beliere,  that  anogaaey 
and  oTorweening  is  so  far  from  my  nature,  as  if 
I  think  well  of  myself  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  this, 
that  I  am  free  from  that  vice.  And  I  hope  upon 
this  your  lordship's  speech,  I  liaTe  entered  into 
those  considerations,  as  my  behariour  shall  no 
more  deliver  me  for  other  than  I  am.  And  so, 
wishing  unto  your  lordship  all  honour,  and  to 
myself  continuance  of  your  good  opinion,  with 
mind  and  means  to  deserve  it,  I  humbly  take 
my  leave. 

Your  lordship's  most  bounden  nephew, 

Fb.  Baooii. 
Or«7't  Inn,  Uiia  ack  of  ibgr,  1S0Bl 


TO  THE  EIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LOBD 
TREASURER.* 

Mr  VKRT  oooD  Lord,     . 

I  take  it  as  an  undoubted  sign  of  your  lord- 
ship's favour  unto  me,  that,  being  hardly  informed 
•f  me,  you  took  occasion  rather  of  good  advice 
than  of  evil  opinion  thereby.  And  if  your  lord- 
ship had  grounded  only  upon  the  said  information 
of  theirs,  I  might,  and  would  truly  have  upholden 
that  few  of  the  matters  were  justly  objected;  as 
the  very  circumstances  do  induce,  in  that  they 
were  delivered  by  men  that  did  misaffeci  me, 
and,  besides,  were  to  give  colour  to  their  own 
doings.  But  because  your  lordship  did  mingle 
therewith  both  a  late  motion  of  mine  own,. and 
somewhat  ^hich  you  had  otherwise  heard,  I 
know  it  to  be  my  duty^  (and  so  do  I  stand  affect- 
ed,) rather  to  prove  your  lordship's  admonition 
effectual  in  my  doings  hereafter,  than  causeless 
by  excusing  what  is  past  And  yet,  (with  your 
lordship's  pardon  humbly  asked,)  it  may  please 
you  to  remember,  thai  I  did  radeavour  to  set 
forth  that  said  motion  in  such  sort,  as  it  might 
breed  no  harder  effect  than  a  denial.  And  I  pro- 
test simply  before  God,  that  I  sought  therein  an 
ease  in  coming  within  bars,  and  not  any  extraor- 
dina^  or  singular  note  of  favour.  And  for  that,, 
your  lordship  may  otherwise  have  heard  of  me, 
it  sh^l  make  me  more  wary  and  circumspect  in 
carriage  of  myself;  indeed ,  I  find,  in  my  simple 
observation,  that  they  which  live,  as  it  were,  in 
umbra  and  not  in  public  or  frequent  action,  how 
moderately  and   modestly  soever  they  behave 

*  Lassd.  M0.  IL  WL  6^  Orlff. 


TO  BUt  ROBERT  CECIL,  KNIGHT.* 

Sib  :— I  thank  your  honour  very  much  for  the 
signification  ivhich  I  received  by  Mr.  Hickes,  of 
your  good  opinion,  good  affection,  and  readiness ; 
and  as  to  the  impediment  which  you  mention, 
and  I  did  forecast,  I  know  you  bear  that  honoura- 
bl^  disposition,  as  it  will  rather  give  you  appre- 
hension to  deal  more  effectually  for  me  than 
otherwise,  not  only  because  the  trial  of  friends 
is  in  case  of  difficulty,  but  again,  for  that  without 
this  circumstance,  your  honour  should  be  only 
esteemed  a  true  friend  and  kinsman,  whereas  now 
you  shall  be  further  judged  a  most  honourable 
counsellor;  fpr.  pardons  are  each  honourable, 
because  they  come  from  mercy,  but  most  honour- 
able towards  such  offenders.  My  desire  is,  your 
honour  should  break  with  my  lord,  your  father 
as  soon  .as  may  stand  with  your  convenience, 
which  was  the  cause  why  now  I  did  write.  And 
so  I  wish  your  honour  all  happiness. 
Your  honour's  in  faithful  affection 

to  be  commanded, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Fron  Grey'f  Iiw,  tUs  16th  of  April,  1593 


TO  MR.  MICHAEL  HICKE0,  BBO^ETARY  TO 
LORD  HIGH  TREABURERt 

Mr,  Hickbs,  still  I  hpld  opinion  that  a  good  soli- 
citor is  as  good  as  a  good  counsellor,  I  pray  as  you 
have  begun  so  continue,  to  put  Sir  Robert  Cecil 
in  mind.  I  write  now  because  I  understand,  by 
occasion  ef  Mr.  Solicitor's  ordering  at  the  court, 
things  are  like  to  be  deliberated,  if  not  resolved. 
I  pray  leam  what  you  can,  both  by  your  nearness 

*  l4Bid.  MB.  Isnr.  art.  9^  Orlc. 
tLsBid.  M8.  UoT.  art.  50^  Ortf 
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to  my  Imd,  and  by  speech  with  Sir  Robert,  iuid 

write  what  yoa  find,    Thii%  in  hute,  I  wish  yon 

light  well. 

Your  friend  assured^ 

Fr.  Bacoh. 
"From  GoriiamlHiiy,  tiUi  SOth  of  BtptamboTs  ISOt. 

p 

I  pray  send  me  word  what  is  yonr  day  of  pay- 
ment, and  whether  you  can  be  certain  to  renew, 
beeanse  my  brother's  land  is  not  yet  sold. 


TO  THE  LORD  HTQH  TR|SABtTRBR.* 

Amn  the  remembrance  of  my  hnmble  and 
bounden  duty,  it  may  please  your  good  lordship, 
the  last  term  I  drew  myself  to  my  house  in  the 
^untry,  expecting  that  the  qaeen  would  have 
placed  another  solicitor,  and  so  I  confess  a  little 
to  help  digestion,  and  to  be  oat  of  eye,  I  absented 
myself,  for  I  understood  her  majesty  not  only  to 
continue  in  her  delay,  but,  (as  I  was  advertised 
chiefly  by  my  Lord  of  Essex,)  to  be  retrograde, 
(to  use  the  torm  applied  to  the  highest  powers ;) 
since  which  time,  I  have,  as  in  mine  own  conceit, 
given  over  the  suit,  though  Heave  it  to  her  ma- 
jesty's tenderness,  and  the  constancy,  of  my 
honourable  fnen4s,  so  it  be  without  pressing. 

And  now  my  ni^riting  to  your  lordship  is  chiefly 
to  give  you  thanks.  For,  surely,  if  a  man  con- 
aider  the  travail  and  not  the  event,  a  man  is  often 
mora  bounden  to  his  honourable  friends  for  a  suit 
denied  than  for  a  suit  succeeding.  Herewithal, 
I  am  bold  to  make  unto  your  lordship  three  re- 
qneste,  which  ought  to  be  very  reasonable, 
because  they  come  so  many  at  once.  But  I 
cannot  call  that  reasonable,  which  is  only 
grounded  upon  favour.  The  fii(st  is,  that  your 
lordship  would  yet  inert  (opua  tuum^  and  give  as 
much  liie  unto  this  present  suit  for  the  solicitor's 
place,  as  may  be  without  offending  the  queen, 
(for  that  were  not  good  for  me.)  The  next  is, 
that,  if  I  did  show  myself  too  credulous  to  idle 
hearsays,  in  regard  of  my  right  honourable  kins- 
man and  good  friend,  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  (whose 
good  nature  did  well  answer  my  honest  liberty,) 
your  lordship  will  impute  it  to  the  complexion  of 
a  suitor,  and  of  a  tired  sea-sick  suitor,  and  not  to 
mine  own  inclination ;  lastly,  that  howsoever  this 
matter  go,  yet  I  may  enjoy  your  lordship's  good 
favour  and  help,  as  I  have  done  in  reganl  of  my 
private  estate,  which,  as  I  have  not  altogether 
neglected,  so  I  have  but  negligently  attended, 
and  which  hath  been  bettered  only  by  youraelf, 
(the  queen  except,)  4nd  not  by  any  other  in  mat- 
ter of  importance.  This  last  request,  I  find  it 
more  necessary  for  rie  to  make,  because,  (though 
1  am  glad  of  hdr  majesty's  favour,  that  I  may, 

*  LAMd.  110.  liZTliL  ait  n,  Qrif . 


with  more  ease,  practise  the  law,  which,  peicase, 
I  may  use  now  and  then  for  my  countenance,)  yet, 
to  speak  plainly,  though  perhaps  vainly,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  law,  not 
serving  the  queen  in  place,  will  be  admitted  for 
a  good  account  of  the  poor  talent  that  God  hath 
given  me,  so  as  I  make  reckoning,  I  shall  reap  no 
great  benefit  to  myself  in  that  course.  Thus,  again 
desiring  the  continuance  of  your  lordship's  good- 
ness as  I  have  hitherto  found,  and  on  my^  part, 
sought  also  to  deserve,  I  c<](mmend  your  good 
lordship  to  God's  good  preservation. 

Your  lordship's  most  humbly  bounden, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
From  Gray**  Inn,  thli  31it  of  March,  1504. 


TO  UK. 


HENBY  MATNARD,  AND 
HICKE8.* 


MICHAXL 


Mr.  Matnard  and  Mr.  Hickes,  I  build  some- 
what, upon  the  conceit  I  have  of  your  good  wills, 
which  maketh  me  direct  my  request  to  you  in  so 
pressing  an  occasion  as  is  fallen  linto  me,  by  the 
strange  slipping,  and  uncertain  over-cunning  deal- 
ing of  a  man  in  the  city,  who,  having  concluded  a 
bargain  with  me  for  certein  marsh  lands,  now  in 
mortgage  for  a  thousand  potinds,  and  standing  to 
be  redeemed  the  S4th  of  this  present,  which  is 
but  twelve  days  hence,  and  being  to  give  me  six* 
teen  hundred  and  odd  pounds  for  the  sale,  doth 
now  upon  a  point,  as  clear  as  any  case  in  Little- 
ton, and  wherein  Mr.  Attorney-General,  Mr. 
Brograve,  Mr.  Heskett,  Mr.  Gerard,  Mr.  Altham, 
and  all  that  I  can  speak  with,  make  no  manner 
q(  doubt,  quarrel  upon  the  assurance,  and  so  in 
this  time  of  difficulty  for  moqey  pensions,  and  in 
so  instant  a  quantity  of  time  as  twelve  days, 
plunge  me  to  seek  my  redemption  money,  or  to 
forfeit  my  land  to  seven  hundred  pounds  lees  and 
more.  This  maketh  me  desire  the  h^p  of  two 
so  good  friends  as  I  esteem  yoursdves  to  be,  the 
rather  because  the  cdlateral  pawn  which  I  would 
offer,  which  is  the  assurance  of  my  lease  of 
Twickenham,  being  a  thing  which  will  pass  with 
easy  and  short  assurance,  and  is  every  way  clear 
and  unsttbject  to  encumbrance,  (because  it  is  my 
pleas^ra  &nd  my  dwelling,)  I  would  not  offer  but 
to  a  private  friend;  upon  which  assurance  my 
desire  is,  that  upon  your  joint  means  or  credit,  I 
might  be  furnished  at  my  day^  and  if  either  of 
yoa  like  the  bargain  of  my  mareh  lands,  you  shall 
have  their  refusal)  and  I  shall  think  you  true  and 
timely  friends.,  So,  in  great  haste,  I  bid  you 
both  farewell. 

Your  fjriend,  loving  and  assured. 

Fa.  Bacoh 

From  nj  chamber,  tbto  ISUi  of  March,  190». 
•  LsMd.  M0.  Iizx<  ftft.  71,  Orli. 
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TO  LCAD  Bin^GHUEY.* 

It  mjlV  please  your  good  Lobjmbip. 

I  am  Sony  the  joint  mask  from  tho  four  inns 
of  court  failetfa,  wherein  Iconceiye  there  is  no 
other  grouna  of  that  d^ent  but  impossibiliij. 
Nevertheless,  biecause  it  falleth  out  mat  at  this 
time  Gray's  Inn  is  well  furnished  of  gallant 
young  gentlemen,  your  lordship  may  be  pleased 
to  know  that  rather  than  this  occasion  shall  pass 
without  some  demonstration  of  affection  fVom  the 
inns  of  court ;  there  are  a  dozen  gentlemen  of 
Gray's  Inn,  that  out  of  the  honour  which  they 
bear  to  your  lordship  and  my  lord  chamberlain, 
to  whom  at  their  last  mask  they  were  so  much 
bounden,  will  be  ready  to  furnish  a  mask,  wishing 
it  were  in  their  powers  to  perform  it  according  to 
their  min<l8«  And  so  for  the  present  I  humbly 
take  my  leave,  resting 

Your  lordship's  very  humble 

and  much  boanden^ 

Fr.  Bacox. 


TO  BOt.  MICHAEL  HICKES.f 

SiBr— The  queen  hath  done  somewhat  for  me, 
though  not  in  the  proportion  I  hoped;  but  the 
order  is  given,  only  the  moneys  will  not  in  any 
part  come  to  my  hand  this  fortnight ;  the  later 
iy  reason  of  Mr.  Attorney's  absence,  busied  to 
%  the  queen,  and  I  am  like  to  borrow  the 
mean  while.  Thus  hoping  to  take  hold  of  your 
invitation  some  day  this  borrowing,  I  rest 
Your  assured  friend, 

Fs^  Bacoh. 


TO  THB  EARL  OF  SALISBURY.) 

Mr  Lord, — No  man  can  better  expound  my 
doings  than  your  lordship,  which  maketh  me 
need  to  say  the  less;  only  I  humbly  pray  you  to 
believe  that  I  aspire  to  conscience  and  commenda- 
tion, first  of  bonus  eivis^  which  with  us  is  a  good 
and  true  servant  to  the  queen,  and  next  of  homu 
mr,  that  is,  an  honest  man.  I  desire  your  lordship 
also  to  think  that  though  I  confess  I  love  some 
things  much  better  than  I  love  your  lordship,  as 
the  queen's  service,  her  quiet  and  contentment, 
her  honour,  her  favour,  the  good  of  my  country, 
and  the  like,  yet,  I  love  few  persons  better  than 
yourself,  both  for  gratitude's  sake,^  and  for  your 
own  trueness,  which  cannot  hurt  but  by  accident 
or  abuse,  of  which  my  good  affection,  I  was  ever 
and  am  ready  to  3rield  testimony  by  any  good 
ofl^,  but  with  such  reservations  as  yourself  can- 

*  Lanid.  MS.  evil.  art.  8,  Orif . 
fLaiiMLMS.cvU.art.0,Oriff.    . 
X  DifflcuU  to  decypUer,  q.  Intercede  1 
\  Laned.  MS.  UXxvU.  art.  70^  Orif. 


not  but  allow ;  for  as  I  was  evBt  sorry  that  yow 
loidship  shttold  fly  with  waxen  wings,  doubting 
Icarus's  fortune,  so,  for  the  growing  up  of  your 
own  feathers,  specially  ostrich's,  or  any  other, 
save  of  a  bird  of  prey,  no  man  shall  be  more  glad ; 
and  this  is  the  axletree'whereupon'thave  tamed, 
and  shall  turn,  which  to  signify  to  you,  though  I 
think  you  are  of  yourself  persuaded  as  much,  is 
the  cause  of  my  writing;  and  so  commend  I  your 
lordship  to  God's  goodness. 

Your  lordship's  most  humbly, 

Fr.  Baook. 
From  Qray'K  lui,  tliif  90tli  of  July,  MOO. 


TO  MR.  BOCHAEL  HICKBS.* 

Mr.  HioKBdf — ^I  thank  you  for  yoor  letla^ 

testifying  your  kind  care  of  my  fortune,  whidi 
when  it  mendeth,  your  thanks  will  likewise 
amende  In  particular  you  write  you  would  be  is 
town  as  on  Monday,  which  is  passed,  and  that 
you  would  make  proof  of  Mr.  Biliett,  or  some 
other  friend  for  my  supply,  whereof  I  see  yon  are 
the  more  sensible^  because  you  concur  in  approve 
ing  my  purpose  and  resolution,  of  first  freeing  ray 
credit  from  suits  and  speech,  and  So  my  estate  by 
degrees,  which  in  very  truth  was  the  cause  which 
ma^e  me  wA  impudem  in  moving  you  for  new 
help,  when  I  should  have  helped  you  with  your 
former  money.  I  am  desirous  to  know  what 
success  you  have  had  since  your  coming  to  towin 
in  your  kind  care.  I  have  thought  of  two  anre^ 
ties. for  one  hundred  pounds  a  piece:  the  one  Mr. 
Fra.  Anger,  of  Gray's  Inn,  he  tiiat  was  the  old 
Count  of  Lincoln's  executor,  a  man  very  honest 
and  very  able,  with  whom  I  have  spoken,  and  he 
hath  promised ;  -  the  other  Sir  Thomas  Hobby, 
whom  I  have  not  spoken  with,  but  do  presume  of^ 
though  I  never  used  him  in  that  kind.  So  leaving 
it  to  your  good  will,  I  rest 

Your  assured  loving  friend, 

Fpu  Bapok. 
leox 


TO  MS.  M.  HICKC8.t 

Mr.  HicKE8,->-Your  remain  shall  be  with  you 
this  terra,  but  I  have  now  a  further  request,  which, 
if  you  perform,  I  shall  think  you  one  of  the  best 
friends!  hsye,  and  yet,  the  matter  is  not  much  to 
you,  hut  the  timing  of  it  is  much  to  me ;  for  I  am 
now  about  this  term  to  free  myself  from  all  debts, 
which  are  any  ways  in  suit  or  urged,  following  a 
faster  pace  to  free  my  credit  than  my  means  can 
follow  to  free  my  state,  which  yet  cannot  stay 
long  after  ;  I  having  resolved  to  spare  no  means 

•  Lenid.  MS.  Iqczrli.  art.  88,  Orif. 
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I  liaye  in  hand  (takiiig  other.  poatibHities  for 
advantage)  to  clear  myself  from  the  discontent, 
speech^  or  danger  of  others.  And  some  of  my 
debts  of  most  clamour  and  importunity  I  hav^e 
this  termy  and  some  few  days  before^oideredtand 
in  fact  paid.  I  pray  you  to  your  former  fiivours, 
which  I  do  still  remember,  and  may  hereafter 
reqaite,  help  me  out  with  two  hundred  pounds 
more  for  six  months ;  I  will  put  you  in  good  sure- 
ties, and  you  shall  do  me  a  great  deal  of  honesty 
and  reputation ;  I  have  written  tO;  you  the  very 
truth  and  secret  of  my  course,  which  to  few 
others  I  would  have  done,  thinking  it  may  move 
you.  And  so,  with  my  loving  commendations, 
I  rest 

Your  assured^  loving  fidend* 

Fa.  Baoo9. 

Jan.  fl,  1600. 


TO  SIR  ROBERT  COTTON. 

SiK,-^Finding,  during  Parliament,  a  willing- 
ness in  you  to  confer  with  me  in  this  great  service 
Concerning  the  union,  I  do  now  take  hold  thereof 
to  excuse  my  boldness  to  desire  that  now  which 
yod  offered  then,  for  both  the  time  as  to  leisure 
is  more  liberal,  and  as  to  the  service  itself  is 
mote  urgent '  Whether  it  will  like  you  to  come 
€0  me  to  Gray's  Inn,  or  to  appoint  me  where 
to  meet  wiih  you,  I  am  indifferent,  and  leave 
it  to  your  choice,  and  accordingly  desire  to 
hear  from  you;  so  I  remain  your  very  loving 
IHend, 

Fe«  Baooit. 

Ony 'tt  Ion,  ihk  8tti  of  Sept.,  I0O4. 


TO  BIB  M.  HICKS0.* 

Sir, — For  your  travel  with  all  disadvantages, 
I  will  put  it  upon  my  account  to  travel  twice  so 
far,  upon  any  occasion  of  yours ;  but  your  wits 
seemed  not  travelled,  but  fresh,  by  your  letter, 
whicb  is  to  me  an  infallible  argument  of  hearts- 
ease, which  doth  so  well  with  you,  as  I  must 
entreat  you  to  help  me  to  some  of  the  same.  And, 
therefore,  I  will  adjourn  our  conference  to  your 
return  to  the  Strand,  on  Monday,  where  I  will 
find  you,  if  it  chance  right.  And  this  day  would 
I  have  come  to  your  Friary ^f  but  that  I  am  com- 
manded to  attend  the  indictments  at  Westminsters 
And  so  I  leave,  to  perceive  jrotir  good  disposi* 
tion. 

I  remain  yours  assured, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Ju.  17,1605. 

*  Lanfd.  MS*  Ixnfac  art.  78^  Orif.] 
t  Aug uiliiM  Friftfi. 


TO  SIR  MICHABL  HICKE8.* 

Sib, — ^I  pray  try  the  concenaion  I  spoke  to  yoA 

of  out  of-  hand.    For  it  is  a  mind  I  shall  not 

continue  in,  if  it  pass  this  very  tide.    So  I  rest 

Youi:^,       '    Fr.  Bacoh. 
Oetobtr,  1000. 


TO  SIR  XICHAEL  BICEES.f 

Sir, — ^There  is  a  commission,  touching  the 
king's  service,  to  be  executed  at  your  house,  on 
Tuesday  next;  the  commissioners  are  Mr.  Re- 
corder of  London,  Sir  John  Bennet,  Sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  and  myself.  There  are  blanks  left  for 
other  names,  such  as  you  in  your  wisdom  shall 
think  fit  to  fill.  Mr.  Horden  is  wished,  for  the 
better  countenance  of  the  service,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Lowe  is  spoken  of,  but  these  and  others  axe 
wholly  left  ante  you.  It  wUl  take  up  a  whole 
afternoon,  and,  therefore,  no  remedy  but  we  must 
dine  with  you ;  but  for  that  you  are  not  so  little 
in  grace  with  Mr.  Chancellor  blit  you  may  have 
allowance,  the  Exchequer  being  first  full ;  hereof 
I  thought  most  necessary  to  give  you  notice.  So 
I  remain        Yoqr  assured  guest  and  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Thto  Sunday  ^t  aAerooon,  Aagust  0, 1009. 


TO  ant  SOBBRT  OOTTON4 

Sir,— Ton  may  think  the  occasion  was  great 
and  present,  that  made  me  defer  a  thing  I  took 
much  to  heart  so  long ;  I  have  in  the  blank  leaf 
supplied  some  clauses,  which,  warranted  by  your 
kind  respect  and  liberty,  I  wish  were  inserted  for 
my  father's  honour,  as  a  son,  I  confess ;  bat  yet, 
no  ftrther  than  I  have  the  two  great  champions, 
both  truth  and  opinion,  of  my  side.  They  be  but 
three  plaices,  and  that  you  may  readily  find  them, 
I  havptumed  downlttives ;  desiring  you  to  reform 
the  Latin  or  the  sense  by  your  better  style  and 
conceit,  which  done,  if  it  please  you  (being  but 
three  pages)  to  have  them  written  again,  and  so 
incorporate  them  into  the  copy  you  carry  to  the 
king,  you  shall  content  me  much.  Who  I  think 
am  no  unfit  man  to  give  you  some  contribution  or 
retribution  to  your  worthy  intention.  So,  in  haste, 
I  remain  Your  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Bacoit. 

Qray'f  Inn,  thtt  7th 
of  April,  1610. 


TO  SIR  MICHAEL  HICKES.^ 

Sir  Michael  Hickes, 

It  is  bat  a  wish,  and  not  any  ways  to  desire  it 
to  your  trouble,  but  I  heartily  wish  I  had  your 

*  Lansd.  MS,  Izzziz.  art.  105,  Orlg. 
t  Lanid.  MS.  zd.  art.  04,  Orif . 
t  potton  MS.  /mini,  e.  lil.  fnl.  Tth,  Orlg. 
I  Lanad.  MS.  zcL  art  46,  Orff. 
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company  here  at  my  mother^s  faneral,  which  I 
purpose  on  Tharsday  next,  in  the  forenoon.  I 
dare  promiee  yon  a  good  sermon,  to  be  made  by 
Mr.  Fenton,  the  preacher  of  Gray's  Inn ;  for  he 
never  maketh  other  fei^t ;  I  make  none :  but  if  I 
might  have  yo.ar  company  for  two  or  three  days 
at  my  house,  I  should  pass  over  this  mournful 
occasion  with  more  comfort  If  your  feion  had 
continued  at  St.  Julian's,  it  might  have  been  an 
adamant  to  have  drawn  you ;  but  now,  if  you 
come,  I  must  say  it  is  only  for  my  sake.  I  com- 
mend myself  to  my  lady,  and  commend  my  wife 
to  you  both.    And  rest 

Yours  ever  assured,  Fr.  Bacon. 

Tbfs  Monday,  S7Ui  of 
Auf  Uft,  1010. 


TO  BIRmCHAEL  HICKE8.* 

Sir  Michael, 

I  do  use,  as  you  know,  to  pay  my  debts  with 
time;  but,  indeed,  if  you  will  have  a  good  and 
perfect  colour  in  a  carnation  stocking,  it  must  be 
long  in  the  dyeing^  I  have  some  scruple  of  con- 
science whether  it  Was  my  lady's  stockings  or  her 
daughter's,  and  I  would  have  the  restitution  to  be 
to  the  right  person,  else  I  shall  not  have  absolu- 
tion* Therefore,  I  have  sent  to  them  both,  desir- 
ing them  to  wear  them  for  my  sakoi,  as  I  did 
wear  theirs  for  mine  own  sake.  So,  wishing 
you  all  a  good  new  year,  I  rest 

Yours  assured,        Fr.  Bacon« 

Gny'f  Inn,  thlB  Sth  of  Jan.,  1011, 


70  HIS  VfiRY  LOVING  FRIEND,  MB.  JOHN  MUK. 
RAT,  OF  BI8  MAJEdTT*fl  BEDCHAUIIER.  DELL 
VER  THSBE^t 

Good  Mr.  Murray, 

I  have  laboured  like  a  pack-horse  in  your  busi- 
ness, and^  as  I  think,  have  driven  in  a  nail.  I 
pray  deliver  the  enclosed  to  his  majesty,  wherein 
I  have  made  mention  of  the  same.    I  rest 

Yours  assured,       '  Fr.  Bacob.  - 

87th  January,  1011. 


FROM  THl^  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE  TO  THE 
RIGHT  HONOURABLE  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON, 
KNIGHT,  HIS  MAJESTY'S  ATTOBNEY-GENE- 
RAL,  AND  ONE  OP  HIS  HONOURABLE  PRIVY 
COUNCIL,  THESEt 

HiGHT  Honourable, 

Thef  special  love  and  favour  which  your  honour, 
by  word  and  writing,  hath  ever  professed  to  learn- 
ing and  this  university,  makes  us  fly  to  your 
protection  in  a  present  danger,  where  we  fear  tlie 
chief  nerves  and  foundation  of  all  our  jurisdiction, 

*  Lanpd.  MS.  xci.  an  SI,  Orif . 
t  Hurl.  M83.  0060,  art.  114. 
tBtoanM8.39eSian.40. 


and  gracious  charters,  are  (uiider  a  pretenee  of 
dignity  and  honour  to  this  university)  either  m- 
tended  to  be  shaken,  or  wholly  overthrown.  We 
doubt  not  but  your  honour  hath  heard  of  a  lale 
petition  preferred  to  his  majesty  by  the  mayor  and 
others  of  Cambridge,  (as  they  pretend,)  to  dig- 
nify the  university  in  making  the  town  a  city ; 
which,  upon  so  fair' a  gloss,  his  majesty,  cot  of 
his  gracious  favour  to  this  university,  hath  refer- 
red to  the  order  of  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
their  high  steward ;  the  lord  treasurer,  our  ho- 
nourable and  our  most  loving  chancellor,  and 
your  honour.  By  this  project,  (though  dignity 
and  honour  to  u^  be  the  first  colour  they  cast  upon 
their  suit,  yet,  by  the  cunning  carriage  of  the 
business,  and  secret  workings  of  friends,)  we 
cannot  but  fear  this  shadow  will  be  overcast  with 
matter  of  such  substance  for  them  and  their  par- 
pose,  that  it  will  either  draw  our  former  grants 
into  question,  or  us  to  great  inconvenience.  Nei- 
ther is  this  suspicion  without  a  cause ;  first,  for 
that,  about  six  years  past,  the  like  petition  was 
p^efened  and  followed  by  them;  at  what  time,  by 
a  secret  view  of  their  book,  we  perceived  our  best 
charters  nearly  touched  :  secondly,  upon  our  ear« 
nest  request  to  have  a  copy  of  such  matters  aa 
they  desire,  they  slight  us,  saying,  «<  That  wera 
but  to  part  the  lion's  skin  '^  thirdly,  by  experience 
we  find  the  ganger  of  trusting  their  kindness,  for» 
upon  our  late  sufferance  of  their  last  charter  to 
pass,  (without  good  advice  of  our  connciU)  they 
both  encroach  upon  our  ancient  grants,  and  enforce 
that  charter  not  only  against  our  privileges  and 
customs,  but  the  special  proviso  and  reservatioik 
therein  made  fpr  our  former  liberties.  These 
peremptory  answers  and  dealings  of  theirs,  upon 
so  kind  and  frieAdly  usage  and  requests  of  ours, 
make  us  fear  the  sequel ;  for,  that  as  yet  we  could 
never  find,  by  any  rec6rd,  act,  or  wish  of  theirs, 
that  this  university  ever  received  honour,  dignity, 
or  favour ;  in  regard  whereof,  we  earnestly  entreat 
your  honour  to  stand  with  our  worthy  chancellor 
and  us  in  staying  this  suit,  until  we  be  truly  in* 
formed  how  the  town  may  receive  grace  and  the 
university  no  dishonour.  So,  with  our  hearty 
thanks  to  your  honour,  for  all  your  former  favours 
showed  us  and  this  university,  and  with  onr  daily 
prayers  to  the  Almighty  for  your  long  life  and 
happiness,  we  take  our  leave. 

Your  honour^s  in  all  duty. 

This  9th  of  December,  1616. 


TO  THE  BIQHT  W0R8BIP|^L  THE  VIOE-OHAN. 
CELLOR  AND  OTHERS,  THE  MASTERS,  AND  THB 
BEADS  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  CAMBRIDGE.* 

After  my  vory  hearty  commendations,  I  have 
received  your  letter  of  the  9th  of  this  present 

•  Sloan.  MS.  No.  8601,  art. «. 
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W 


Deeembtf,  and  have  taken  caie.of  yoa  rather  ao* 

cording  to  your  lequeet  than  at  yoor  xeqneat; 

fbraamach  aa  I  had  done  it  before  your  letter 

came«    This  yon  may  perceiye  by  the  joint  lefeter 

which  you  shall  receiye  from  my  lord  ehancelior, 

my  lord  treasurer,  and  myself.    And,  for  me,  yoa 

may  rest  assured  that  nothing  can  concern  yoa 

little,  6r  moie  nearly,  or  afar  off,  but  you  shall 

hare  all  care  oat  of  my  affection,  and  all  strength 

and  help  out  of  my  meana  and  power  to  conserve 

and  adrance  your  good  estate  ^d  contentment. 

And  so  I  remain 

Yoor  very  affectionate 

and  assursd  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
I>MeiiiberSB,1616. 


niOBI  .THB  UNIYERBnT  OF  CAMBRIDGE.* 

RiofiT  Honourable, 

The  confidence  which  the  townsmen  have,,  in 
obtaining  their  charter  and  petition,  makes  us  bold 
and  importunate  suitors  to  your  honour,  by  whose 
faTour  with  his  majesty  and  protection,  we  again 
hnmbly  entreat,  the  uniTersity  and  ountelves  may 
be  freed  from  that  danger  which  by  them  is  in- 
tended to  US*  By  their  own  reports,  it  is  a  matter 
of  honour  and  adTantage  for ^ which  they  sue: 
when  they  -were  at  their  lowest,  apd  in  their 
meanest  fortunes,  they  erer  showed  themselyes 
unkind  neighbours  to  us ;  and  their  suits  with  us, 
within  these  few  years,  hare  caused  us  to  spend 
our  common  treasury,  and  trouble  our  best  friends, 
and,  therefore,  we  cannot  expect  peace  amongst 
them,  when  tiieir  thoughts  apd  wills  shall  be 
winged  and  strengthened  by  that  power  and  au- 
thority which  the  very  hare  title  of  a  city  will 
giro  unto  them.  Since  our  late  letter  totiie  right 
honourable  lord  chancellor,  your  honour,  and  his 
majesty's  attorney-general,  we  (being  better  in- 
formed of  the  course  they  take,  and  of  their  con- 
fidence to  prevail  at  the  end  of  the  next  term) 
have  sent  letters  from  the  body  of  the  uniTersity 
to  the  king's  majesty,  the  lord  chancellor,  and 
others,  our  honourable  friends ;  showing  them  of 
our  fear,  and  their  purpose,  and  to  entreat  them 
to  Join  with, your  honour  and  us,  to  his  majesty, 
to  stay  their  suit  before  we  be  driyen  to  further 
charge  or  trouble,  in  entertaining  oounsel,  or  soli- 
oiting  our  friends.  Thus,  humbly  entreating  your 
honour  to  pardon  our  importunity,  and  often 
eolioiting  yoor  lordship  in  this  business,  with  our 
tamest  prayers  to  the  Almighty  for  your  honour's 
long  life  and  happy  estate,  we  end  this. 

Your  honour's  in  all  duty 

to  be  commanded. 

^SlMDll8.aMI,ut41. 


A  LSrfBB  TO  VT  LORD  OF  BUODNGIIAM,  JOOQB' 
INQ  MOMPSeaON'S  BUSINESS  OF  INNS.* 

Mt  viRT  oooD  Lord, 

We  are  left  a  little  naked  in  the  business  of 
Inns,  by  the  death  of  Justice  Nicholls ;  and  my 
Lord  Chief  Barea  and  Mr.  Justice  Creoke  hamg 
been  with  me,  do  desire  the  number  of  three  may 
be  fulfilled.  I  hare,  therefore,  sent  your  lordship 
a  warrant  for  the  king's  signature,  wherein  Justiee 
Winch  is  put  in  Justice  Nicholls'  place.  It  is 
also  altered  at  my  request,  in  that  other  point  of 
the  former  warrant,  whereby  the  certificate  was 
required  in  writing,  which  they  desire  n^y  be  by 
attending  his  majesty  themselTos,  at  his  coming, 
which  I  do  think  to  be  the  more  ceuTenient  and 
the  more  usual  for  judges.  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  true  and  most 

deroted  servant. 

October  18, 1016. 


TO  MT  LORD  OF  BUCKINOHAM,  TOUCHING  BfOM- 
PESSON*S  BUSINESS,  THB  MALTSTERS,  ^cf 

Mt  tert  ooon  Loan, 

I  am  much  troubled  in  mind,  for  that  I  hear  you 
are  not  perfectly  well,  without  whose  health  I 
cannot  joy,  and  without  whose  life,  I  desire  not 
to  be.  I  hear  nothing  from  Mr.  Mompesson, 
save  that  some  tell  me  is  knighted,  which  I  am 
glad  of,  because  he  may  the  better  fight  with  the 
bull  and  the  bear,  and  the  Saracen's  head,  and 
such  fearftil  ereatures. 

For  Sir  Robert  Killigrewe's  suit  of  enr<dment 
of  apprentices,  I  doubt  we  must  part  it ;  but  yet  I 
suppose  it  may  be  left  valuable. 

Your  office  is  deq>atched,  aiKi  your  books  in 
effect.  I  have  given  his  majesty  an  account  of 
those  things  wherein  I  have  received  his  pleasure 
from  your  lordship  ^y  this  letter  which  I  send 
open. 

Good,  my  lord,  once  again  haye  care  of  your 
health ;  and  learn  what  Cardanus  saith,  that  more 
men  die  of  cold  after  exercise,  than  are  slain  in 
the  wars.    God  ever  keep  you. 

Your  lordship's  true  and  much  devoted  servant. 

Nov.  91,  1616. 


A  LETnSR  FROM  HIS  MAJE8TT  TO  TOUR  LORD- 
SHIP,  TOUCHINO  THB  BUSINESS  OP  THB  MINT4 

Right  trusty  and  right  beloved  counsellor, 
we  greet  you  well. 

Before  your  letters  came  to  us,  we  had  been 
informed  of  the  pains  and  diligence  you  had 
showed  in  our  service,  which  we  take  very  gra- 
ciously at  your  hands,  and  thank  you  for  it,  de- 
siring you  still  to  continue  in  the  course  whersinto 

*  Addtt.  MB.  M«fl.  Brte.  No/SSOS,  fol.  96.  t  lUd 

tAddll.MB.9M3,liBl.«l 
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jTMi  bave  medv  to  good  an  etttranee^  and  bate 
tak^n  the  right  way  of  examining  the  basiaeas. 
And,  whereasi  you  give  your  opinion  of  the  minty 
we  bate  thought  fit  to  xemember  unto  you  the 
uaaal  fonn  whioh  we  have  ever  used  id  matteia 
ot  oonaequeoce,  that  wben  you  hate  taken  the 
laborioua  part  upon  you  in  examination  of  the  bu- 
ainees,  we  first  here  report  of  the  whole  prooeed- 
ixkg^  before  we  give  our  resolotioa  thereupon. 
And*  therefore,  until  we  hear  the  report  of  it  in 
particular,  we  oannot  conclude  with  you.  Ab  for 
the  point  of  the  stay  of  commeioe,  we  agiee  with, 
you  in  opinion  thus  far,  that  you  «ili  three  or  four 
of  the  aldermen  whom  you  shall  think  fittest,,  and 
aasure  thetn,  in  our  name,  that  we  see  no  likeli- 
hood or  reason  of  raising  our  coin,  for  aogfat  we 
have  yet  heard,  but  rather  of  the  contrary ;  and 
that  the  raising  of  the  value  of  the  coin  will  be 
the  last  course  we  shall  take,  when  we  see  no 
other  means  left;  for  which  we  yet  see  no  cause, 
and,  therefore,  the  stop  of  money  is  needless.  As 
for  the  committee,  we  think  it  fit  that  they  should 
continue  to  meet,  until  we  have  brought  ^e  busi- 
ness to  such  ripeness,  that  by  the  report  thereof, 
at  our  return,  we  niay  perfectly  undentaad  evtry 
particular. 

CMvMi  ftt  our  eooit  at  Newaiaifcf  t, 
this  4Ui  of  I>ec«Bb«r,  1618. 


A  LETTKt  TO  MY  LOBD  BUGKINGHAM^ 
Mr  YKRT  GOOD  LORD, 

Tour  lordship's  former  letter  was  honourable,  but 
this  your  latter  letter  was  both  honourable  and  com- 
fortable ;  for  which  I  yield  your  lordahip  humble 
tiianks.  And  for  my  Hberty,  as  your  lordship 
hatii,  in  your  letter,  vouchsafed  to  show  a  great 
deal  of  tenderness  concerning  the  same,  so  you 
will  be  nobly  pleased  to  take  some  opportune  time 
to  move  it ;  the  rather,  for  that  the  season  oometh 
on  now  fit  for  physic,  which  at  this  time  of  the 
year  I  have  ever  used ;  ai^d  my  health  never  so 
much  required.  I  ever  hmpbly  rest  , 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  semnt 

Sai  March,  Iffill. 


MMmd :  forasmnek  at  I  have  but  evan  aavlj 
reeovepsd  sone  degiee  of  health,  after  a  ahaip 
sickness  <tf  some  weeks,  I  am  oonstniaed  to  pat 
off  the  bearing  tillHf  onday,  the  90Ch  of  this  ii 
at  my  lodging  at  Gray's  Inn,  te« 

Your  very  loving  friend, 

Fb.  St.  Albav. 

Fran  Onir'f  Ian,  this  8tli  6«pctater,  iflM. 


^'^■ 


■t. 


A  LBTTBR  FROM  MB.  FBANaS  BAOON  TO 
LOBD  PREeiDBtf T  OF  TOBK,  IN  FAVOUR  OF  MR. 
JOHNa,  FOR  THS  8BCRBTAR Y'S  PLACB  AT  YORK.* 

It 'may  plbasb  your  good  Lordsbip, 

I  have  been  moved  to  recommend  a  person  and 
suit  to  your  lordship,  which  I  assure  myself,  if  it 
may  take  place  with  you,  I  shall  not  lose  credit 
wiUi  you  by ;  for  both  I  know  perfectly  the  honesty 
and  sufficiency  of  the  man,  and  that  which  ia  the 
next  point,  I  an\  so  well  acquainted  with  bis  doti- 
fttl  affection  to  your  lordship,  aa  I  dare  undertake 
no  servant  of  yours  sliall  be  more  observantfy  and 
faithfully  at  your  commandment  It  is  conceived 
in  court,  that  Mr.  Secretary  Herbert  shall  have 
conferred  upon  him  the  place  of  secretary  theva, 
whose  good  fUU  by  that  whieh  we  do  already 
find,  bir.  Edward  Jones  hath  reason  to  hope  well 
of  for  u  deputation.  There  rest  two  points,  tba 
one  her  majesty's  good  allowance,  and  the  other 
yours.  The  former  whereof  I  hope  he  shall  have 
good  means  to  proeare,  and  the  second  is  fliat 
which  I  am  to  sue  to  your  lordship  for.  Wherm 
to  move  you,  besides  the  fitness  of  the  man  hardly 
to  be  matched  in  any  other,  particular,  I  will  ui^ 
dertake  for  his  thankfdlneaa  in  as  good  a  manner 
aa  any  other  can  be  whatsoever ;  and  all  the  poor 
credit  myself  have  with  you,  which  I  have  not 
been  unmindful  to  cherish,  I  desire  may  appear  in 
this  suit  rather  than  ia  any  motion  for  myself. 
I  And  so,  with  my  bumble  signification  of  duty*  I 
commend  your  lordship  to  God's  goodnesa. 
At  your  lordship's  honourable 

conunandment, 
Fa.  Bacob. 


TO  M\    VSRY    LOVNO  FRIEND,  THB  MAYOR,  Ibe. 

OF  CAMBBIDOE.t 

WHaREAS  I  am  given  to  understand  that  Acre 
are  some  differences  lately  risen  between  the  now 
mayor  and  aldermen,  and  other  the  members  of 
that  corporation,  touching  the  election  of  the 
mayor  next  to  sucoeed ;  wherein  all  parties  have, 
according  to  charter,  appealed  to  me  as  their  high 

*Addtt.MB.S0O|,ibl.IOSkl. 

t  Mfl.  Cole,  Mitt.  Brit.  ToL  u.  Ibl.  SS9. 


A  LBTTBR  TO  MR.  MATTHRW.f 

Mb.  Mattmbw, 

I  hope  it  may  stand  with  your  bnainess  to  coraB 
hither  down  to  me  on  Monday  or  Tueaday  next 
My  Lord  Digby  I  understand  is  in  town,  my 
Lord  of  Doncaster  not  hastily  expected,  the  king 
far  off.  I  pray  yon,  if  your  buainesa  be  not. very 
important,  let  me  aee  you  one  of  .those  days.  I 
do  bear  from  you  by  Mr.  Meautys  that  I  am  still 
much  bound  to  my  Lord  Digby.    I  take  it,  I 

*  MB.  Laofd.  Mm.  Brit  vol.  mziotIU.  fol.  ISB. 
t  Addtt.  MB.  Mqi.  Bra.  6503,  fol.  103. 
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Aieoted  Mr.  Keautys  to  teH  yov,  that  hsring** 

somewhat  l>etter  ngns  of  my  lord  marqnift^s  gfood 

difl^oBftion  towards  me,  than  when  I  wrote  to  my 

Lord  Digby  last,  I  would  raise  my  request  to  his 

lordship,^  that,  wherdae  I  desired  his  lordship  to 

more  a  temporaiy  lea^e  to  come  to  London  next 

Lent  (or  my  health,  and  Easter  term  for  ray  basi- 

ness,  he  wonld  now  (if  he  so  think  it  conrenient) 

deal  for  a  release  of  the  confinement  indefinite, 

for  the  same  reasons  of  an  infirm  health ;  and  the 

settling  the  poor  planks  on  my  wrecks  will  con- 

linae  still.     If  my  Lord  Digby  make  haste  to 

court,  I  pray  do  this  before  you  come  down  to 

me ;  if  not,  yon  may  defer  it  t£ll  we  httye  spoken. 

God  keep  and  prosper  you. 

Your  most,  &e« 
UlbFabfwuT.ian. 


▲  Umat  TO  MT  LOUD  TRBA8UBBE IBA.* 

Mir  Loan,— J  humbly  entreat  your  lordship 
and  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  advise  your  lordship, 
to  make  me  a  better  answer.  Your  lordship  is 
inter^ted  in  honour  in  the  opinion  of  all  that 
hear  how  I  am  deeli  with,  if  your  lordship  nift- 
lice  me  for  Lonfg's  cause,  surely  it  was  one  of  the 
justest  businesses  that  ever  was  in  Chancery.  I 
will  avouch  it;  and  how  deeply  I  was  tempted 
therein  your  lordship  knoweth  best  ^  Your  lord- 
ship may  do  well  to  think  of  your  grave  as  I  do 
of  mine,  and  to  bewaie  of  hardness  of  heart.  And 
as  for  fair  words,  it  is  a  wind  by  which  neither 
your  lordship  nor  any  man  else  can  sail  long. 
Howsoever,  I  am  the  man  that  shall  give  all  due 
respects  and  reverence  to  your  great  place. 

sochJiiiie/iess.  Fa.  St.  Albak* 
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TO  THB  MAEQUIS  OP  BUOKDieHAM.* 

Good  Krr  Lord, 

Procure  the  warrant  for  my  discharge  this  day. 
Death,  I  thank  God,  is  so  far  from  being  unwel- 
come to  me,  as  I  have  called  for  it  (as  Christian 
resolution  would  permit)  any  time  these  two 
months.  But  to  die  before  the  time  of  his  ma- 
jesty's grace,  and  in  this  disgraceful  place,  is 
even  the  worst  that  could  be ;  and  when  I  am 
dead,  he  is  gone  that  was  always  in  one  tenor,  a 
true  and  perfect  servant  to  his  master,  and  one 
that  was  never  author  of  any  immoderate,  no,  nor 
unsafe,  no,  (I  will  say  it,)  not  unfortunate  coun- 
sel ;  and  one  that  no  temptation  could  ever  make 
other  than  a  trusty,  and  honest,  and  Christ-loving 
friend  to  your  lordship ;  and  howsoever  I  acknow- 
ledge tiie  sentence  just,  and  for  r^fbrmatiott  sake 
fit,  the  justest  chancellor  that  hath  been  in  the 
five  changes  since  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon*s  time. 
God  bless  and  prosper  your  lordship,  whateoever 
become  of  me. 

Your  lordship^s  true  friend,  living  and  dyi^g, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
Tover,  Sin  Iftf ,  IttL 

Endoraedi 
7b  the  Mar^tM  of  Bttdnnghamffrom  iAe  Tbwtr. 


EDWARD  FRANKim  TO  LOBD  AT.  ALBAN.f 

SiRr-YoQ  falsify  tiie  common  proverb :  Out 
0f  sight,  oQt  of  mind.    Distance  of  place  makes 

•  MS.  GiteoB,  Lambotli  Library,  086,  fbl.  147,  Orit. 
t  MS.  Ollwon,  LtBbeth  Uk  SM^  liBi.  9M^  Ollff. 
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no  divorce  of  your  love;  but  present  or  absent 
yon  baulk  no  opportunity  for  my  good.  I  shall 
never  deserve  your  k>ve  unless  that  which  is 
mental  may  requite  that  which  is  raal ;  and  that 
good  prayers  may  be  Iralanced  wiA  good  deeds. 
'  ToneliiQg  the  present  overture,  (the  errand  of 
your  letters,)  though  thoe  ,be  a  great  conflict 
within'  myself,  yet  nor  must  nor  will  I  hold  you^in 
long  suspense.  Though  I  could  content  myself 
with  the  obscure  condition  of  my  country  fortune, 
yet  should  I  not  neglect  and  slight  the  feiroppoiw 
tnnities  of  my  better  preferment.  It  is  a  sullen, 
stoical  humour,  not  to  be  drawn  out  of  ^  dark 
retired  comer  into  th^  warm  and  open  sunshine. 
But  I  eamiot  resolve  on  the  sudden :  my  present 
affairs  being  somewhat  involved  and  perplexed. 
Respite  me  (I  pray)  but  till  the  funeral ;  aiid  then 
(God  willing)  I  shall  vi^t  London,  and  give  up 
my  determinate  and  satisfactory  answer.  Mean- 
while, I  desire  my  thankful  love  may  be  tendered 
to  that  honest  Mr.  Hatoher.  So  I  rest  a  devoted 
homager  to  your  virtaes ;  or  (if  y(m  suspect  a 
compliment)  Your  assured  friend, 

Ed.  Franklin. 

OreniAi^iUD,  April  80^  1095. 
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TO  THE  MARQmS  OP  BVGKINOHAM.f 

Mt  very  good  Lord, 

Your  lordship^s  former  letter  was  honourable, 
this  later  is  kind  and  loving;  wherein  I  took 
much  comfort.     This  I  protest  to  God,  who 

*  Addlt.  MS.  Bloi.  Brit.  S60S^  M.  109  b. 

t  MB:  attiii%  Uabtth  Uk.  O^  ftL  SM^  Orif. 
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knoweth  the  aecnto  of  heatts,  that  I  do  not  think 
there  was  ever  a  eon  of  Adam  who  wiahed  more 
proeperity  to  another  that  wae  a  eubjeet  than  I 
have  done  and  do  to  your  lordship;  and,  as  low 
as  -1  am,  I  had  rather  sojoiim  in  a  college  than 
recoYer  a  fortune  by  any'  other  but  yoorself. 
Many,  to  reooyer  yon  (if  I  haye  not)  or  to.eease 
you  of  doing  any  thing  for  me  wherein  yon  would 
not  be  seen,  I  would  use  any  man. 
God  presema  and  prosper  your  grace.    I  rest. 

Eii4orMdf 
7h  Bueking^^am. 


T.  MEAUTTS  TO  LORD  ST.  ALBAN.« 

Mt  AUi  BoirouBSD  Lord, 

Upon  the  first  reading  of  your  lordship's,  re- 
oeired  this  day,  I  had  almost  put  pen  to  paper  to 
ask  your  pardon  for  having  (as  I  supposed)  too 
rudely  broken  open  a  letter  intended  to  another, 
some  more  deserving  fiiend  or  servant  of  yonrs, 
(for,  by  the  infinite  disproportion  between  the 
noble  favours  therein  expressed,  and  my  disability 
any  way  to  merit,  I  could  not  otherwise  coi\jeo 
ture ;)  but,  upon  second  cogitations,  remembering 
it  to  be  incident  to  heroic  natures  and  spirits  to 
measure  out  and  confer  their  graces  and  favours 
according  to  the  latitude  and  dimensions  of  their 
own  noble  aAd  capacious  hearts,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  the  narrower  span  and  scantling  of  others' 
merits;  and  calling  to  mind  that  this  is  not  the 
first  time  by  many,  that  your  lordship  hath  pointed 
me  out  as  an  instance  hereof,  by  your  singular 
and  accumulated  favours,  I  come  now,  instead  of 
asking  pardon  for  a  supposed  enor  of  my  own^  to 
render  unto  your  lordship  all  humble  acknowledg- 
ment fora  wilful,  or  rather,  willing  error  of  yonra, 
in  so  overprizing  the  poor  endeavours  of  your 
unprofitable  servant. 

Next,  I  take  leave  to  say  somewhat  of  what 
we  say  here,  arising  as  well  from  abroad  as  at 
home;  viz.  that,  upon  later  and  more. certain 
advertisement  out  of  Germany,  it  is  found  the 
blow  given  to  the  imperialists  was  far  greater, 
both  for  numbers,  being  at  least  30,000,  and  for 
quality  of  the  persons,  than  was  first  reported. 
Tilly  himself  being  mortally"  wounded,  and 
escaping  to  a  town,  called  Holverstat,  some  miles 
distant,  was  pursQed  by  the  King  of  Sweden, 
who,  being  advertised  that  he  was  dead,  and  that 
his  body  was  newly  taken  thence,  to  be  conveyed 
by  a  guard  of  .1500  horse  to  the  Duke  of  Bavier's 
court,  instantly  went  after  them,  and  in  a  few 
hours  overtook  ihem,  defeated  the  whole  troopai, 
and  brought  back  the  corpse  to  Holverstat,  where 
it  remains  in  the  town  house,  a  spectacle  of  the 
divine  revenge  and  justice,  for  the  bloody  execn- 
,ti<in  of  Uackdeburgh.  On  Sunday,  at  Hampton 
Court,  the  States'  a^nbassador  here  resident,  at  a 

•  Ma  Olbi0B,  Uabeili  Ub.  900^  lU,  an. 


solemn  and  public  andienee  in  the  ptoecnee,  aoog 
us  in  effect  an  old  song  to  a  new  tone,  €or  his 
errand  was  only  a  formal  relation  of  the  papaages 
of  that  achievement  and  defeat  in  the  Low  Coon* 
tries,  (wherein,  by  the  way,  I  heard  not  any  mention 
at  all  of  my  Lord  Craven's  prowess,  thoogfa  some 
say  he  expects  a  room  in  the  next  Gazette.)  The 
ambassador,  in  magnifying  of  the  victory,  when 
he  had  said  as  we  thought  enojigh,  concluded 
with  that  which  was  more  than  ^  he  bad  aaid 
before;  namely,  in  resembling  it,  both  for  the 
extent  of  the  design,,  the  greatness  and  expense 
in  the  preparation  and  manner  of  the  deliverance, 
to  that  of  the  invasion  in  eighty-eight  At  home 
we  say,  Mr.  Attorney-General  is  past  hope  of 
being  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  for 
he  is  assured  of  it;  and,  by  the  like  reason,  my 
Lord  Richardson  is  past  all  fear  of  being  removed 
to  the  King's  Bench.  The  attorney's  place  is 
now  in  competition  only  between  Noye  and 
Banks,  for  Sir  John  Finch  is  out  at  all,  and 
Banks  is  the  likeliest  to  carry  it.  St  George 
was  less  beholden  this  year  tiian  ever,  either  to 
the  lords  of  the  order  or  to  the  other  lords,  there 
being  only  present  those  in  the  jdargin.  So, 
praying  your  lordship  to  believe  that  I  have  more 
room  in  my  heart  than  in  my  paper  for  my  devo- 
tion and  service  to  your  lordship,  my  most 
honoured  lord  and  lady,  and  all  my  noble  ladies 
and  especial  friends,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  to  serve  you, 

T.M. 
OetotorIL 

•  Your  commands  to  Mr,  Maxwell  I  performed  at 
Windsor  on  Monday  was  sevennight.  Pardon 
this  scribble,  for  my  candle  winks  upon  me  to 
hasten  to  an  end,  and  my  maid  Mary  is  a  bed 
and  in  her  first  sleep,  and  yery  wayward  if  she 
be  waked. 


Lord  Chambiblaut, 
Loan  Marshal, 
Lord  Salisburv, 
Lord  Carlislr, 
Lord  Holland, 
Lord  Dorset, 
Lord  Andovbr, 


Lord  Treasursr9 
Lord  Lindsev, 
Lord  Boxborouob, 
Lord  Monmouth, 
Lord  Goring, 
Lord  Doncastbe, 
Lord  Dunlucx, 


Endoned, 


Endoned, 
Ihr  your  noble  9tlf^  my  mott  honoured  brtL 


TRABTLATION  OF  THE  LATIN  LETTER  TO  OOURT 

GONDOMAR* 

ExccllinT  Count, 

I  do  first,  as  I  ought,  congratulate  witk  yon 
your  new  honour,  which,  though  frreat  in  itself.  It 
is  much  greater  because  it  was  given  you  upon  so 

« 110.  OibwB,  UBbctii  Ub.  MS^  fol.  ISlf 
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ttobk  a  ground.  The  repair  of  Mr.  Matthew,  my 
me  fiiead,  as  your  lordBhip  well  knoweth«  into 
Iheee  pavts,  makes  me  call  to  mind  those  great 
and  singi^ar  fayoun,  which  npon  yonr  noble 
▼isitSy-which  both  in  field  and  town,  by  liia  means 
and  appointment,  yonr  lordship  vonchssfed  me  a 
little  before  yonr  departure,  and  the  great  endea- 
Tonrs  whieh  yonr  lordship  used  both  with  the 
king  and  the  marquis  for  my  fortunes.  '  At  that 
time,  if  one  had  whispered  me  in  the  ear  and  said, 
stay  these  things ;  England  is  a  cold  country ; 
defer  them  till  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Buckingham,  and  the  Count  Gondomar 
meet  in  Spain,  where  fruits  ripen  faster,  I  should 
haye  smiled  at  it.  But  since  yonr  lordship  hath 
had  power  to  work  these  miracles  in  a  public 
fortune,  it  is  a  much  less  matter  for  you  to  werk 
a  miracle*  in  the  fortune  of  a  private  friend*  And 
since  your  lordship  hath  power,  and  I  haye  faith, 
a  miracle  is  soon  wrought,  if  your  lordship  think 
it  worth  the  stretching  forth  yonr  noble  hand. 
Haying  written  so  lately  to  your  lordship,  I 
shorten  this  letter,  only  desiring  your  lordship  to 
giye  Mr.  Matthew  the  same  freedom  to  propound 
or  advise  with  your  lordship  cbnceming  my  busi- 
ness, as  heretofore  you  haye  youchsafed ;  and 
resting-^— ^ 


TO  HIS  VERT  LOVINQ  FRIENM,  THE  PABISHIOIf . 
EBB  ANO  KE0FFEE8  FOR  THE  POOR  OF  THE 
PARIEH  OF  ST.  ALLDATS,  IN  OXFORD. 

Aftkr  my  hearty  commendations,  I  send  ydu 
here  enclosed  a  copy  of  an  order  made  by  the  late 
lord  chancellor,  my  predecessor,  in  the  cause 
depending  in  Chancery  between  Edmond  BIyth, 
plaintiff,  against  John  Phillips  and  others,  defend- 
ants, and  formerly  directed  by  his  lordship's  let^ 
terd  unto  you,  to  show  cause  why  a  decree  made, 
by  commissioners  for  charitable  purposes  should 
not  be  confirmed  by  decree  of  the  Chancery, 
which  hitherto  you  have  not  done ;  and,  therefore, 
it  was  desired  that  it'  migfht  be  decreed  accord- 
ingly^ which  I  have  forborne  to  do,  but  have 
thought  fit  to  recontinue  the  said  order,  and  to 
renew  the  said  letters^ unto  you,  requiring  you  to 
show  goo^  cause  by  the  secpnd  return  of  the  next 
term,  why  the  commissioners'  decree  should  not 
be  confirmed,  otherwise  the  plaintiff  is  to  haye 
his  lease  decreed  as  he  hath  desired.  So,  wish* 
ing  you  due  respect  herein,  I  bid  yon  fare* 
well. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Fn.  YKwnAx* 
From  York  Hoew,  this  IMi  of  Feb^  1510. 
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TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  VILLIER8. 

It  bcat  plbase  tour  Lordship, 
. ,  I  pray  let  his  majesty  understand,  that  although 
my  lord  chancellor's  answer,  touching  the  dis- 
mission of  the  farmer's  cause,  was  full  of  r^pect 
and  duty,  yet  I  would  be  glad  to  avoid  an  express 
signification  from  his  majesty,  if  his  majesty  may 
otherwise  have  his  end.  And  therefore  I  have 
thought  of  a  course,  that  a  motion  be  made  in  open 
court,  and  that  thereupon  my  lord  move  a  com- 
promise to  some  to  be  named  on  either  part,  with 
bond  to  stand  to  their  award.  And  as  I  find  this 
to  be  agreeable  to  my  lord  chancellor's  disposi- 
^on,  so  I  do  not  find  but  the  fanners  and  the  other 
party  are  willing  enough  towards  it.  And  there- 
fore his  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  forbear  any 
other  letter  or  message  touching  that  business. 
God  ever  ke^p  your  lordship. 
Your  lordship's  ^e  and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Bagon. 

Janiury  93, 1810. 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BVCKINQHAM. 

Mt  viry  good  Lord, 

I  know  your  lordship  hath  a  special  care  of 
9Kf  thing  that  concemeth  the  queen.    She  was 
♦  Tli0  rtnsbider  It  in  Lord  Bacon'i  band. 


entered  into  dislike  of  her  solicitor,  this  bearer, 
Mr.  Lowder,  and  resolute  in  it.  To  serve,  and 
not  to  please,  is  no  man's  condition.  Therefore, 
upon  knowledge  of  her  pleasure  he  was  willing 
to  part  with  his  place,  upon  hopes  not  to  be  des- 
tituted, but  to  be  preferred  to  one  of  the  barons' 
places  in  Ireland.  I  pray  move  the  king  for  him, 
and  let  his  majesty  know  from  me  that  I  think 
(howsoever  he  pleased  not  here)  he  is  fit  to  do 
his  majesty  service  in  that  place;  he  is  grave  and 
formal,  which  is  somewhat  there,  and  sufficient 
enough  for  that'place.  The  queen  hath  made  Mr. 
Hackwell  her  solicitor,  who  hath  for  a  long  time 
taken  much  pains  in  her  business,  wnerein  she 
hath  done  well.  He  was  an  opposite  in  Parlia- 
ment, as  Jones  was,  that  th^  king  hath  made 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland.  But  I  hold,  it  no  iU 
counsel  to  join,  or  to.  remove  such  men  God 
preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  true  apd  devoted  friend  and  servant, 
WhltehaU,  Iby  S»,  MJ7.  Fra.  Bacok,  C.  S. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
Mr  MOST  HONOURABLS  LoRD, 

I  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter,  at 
the  first  opportunity  after  I  received  it,  who  was 
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"vmy  wetl  pleased  wiib  thai  aeeomit  of  yOur  em' 
lb]  and  speedy  despatch  of  bnstness,  fto. 

Yoars,  &o.        G.  BucniraHAM. 

Oie«nwkh«lby  111  1019. 

P.  S.  Yonr  business  had  been  done  before 
cfds,  but  I  knew  not  whether  you  wonld  hnre  the 
attorney  or  solicitor  to  draw  it. 


TO  MT  VERT  LDVINO  FBJBNDS,  SIR  THOMAS 
LEIGH,  AND  SIR  THOMAS  PDCKERING,  KNIGHTS 
AND  BARONETS. 

Am  a  my  hearty  commendations,  being  in- 
formed by  the  petition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Porten^  a 
poor  Yorkshiremany  of  a  heavy  accident  by  fire, 
whereby  his  house,  his  wifst  and  a  child,  together 
with  all  his  goods,  were  utterly  burnt  and  con- 
sumed; which  misfortune  the  petitioner  sug- 
gests, with  much  eagerness,  was  oecasioned  by 
the  wicked  practices  and  conjurations  of  one  John 
Clarkaon  of  Knowingtoji,  in  the  county  of  War- 
wick, and  his  daughter,  persons  of  a  wandering 
condition;  affirming,  for  instance,  that  one  Mr. 
Hailes  of  Warwick  did  take  from  the  said  Clark- 
son,  certain  books  of  conjuration  and  witchcraft. 
That  the  truth  of  the  matter  may  be  rightly 
known,  and  that  Clarkson  and  his  daughter,  if 
there  be  ground  for  it,  may  answer  the  law  ac- 
cording to  the  merit  of  so  heinous  a  fact,  I  have 
thought  good  to  wish  and  desire  you  to  send  for 
Clarksen,  and  his  daughter;  and  as  upon  due 
examination  you  shall  find  cause,  to  take  orders 
for  their  forthcoming,  and  answering  of  the  mat- 
ter at  the  next  assize  for  the  county  of  York ;  and 
also  to  confer  with  Mr.  Hailes,  whether  he  took 
from  the  said  Clarkson  any  such  book  of  conjura- 
tion, as  the  petitioner  pretends  he  did,  and  to  see 
them  in  safe  custody.  Whereupon  I  desire  to  be 
certified  how  you  find  the  matter ;  and  your  doing 
thereupon.  So,  not  doubting  of  yoUr  special  care 
and  diligence  herein,  I  bid  you  heartily  farewell, 
and  rest 

Your  very  loving  friend, 

Fr.  Ycrulam,  Cane. 
York  House,  Hay  19, 1619. 


place ;  only  in  ngard  of  my  ptesent  mgeat 

sktts,  to  Idea  some  present  oxde  for  the  debss 

that  press  me  most.  I  hava  petitioned  him  mnjas 

ty  to  give  me  leavs  to  ttay  at  London  till   tbe 

last  at  July,  and  then  I  will  dispose  ef  my 

abode  according  to  the  sentence.    I  hava  sent 

to  the  prince  to  Join  with  yoa  in  it,  for,  tlunigk 

the  matter  seem  small,  yet  it  importeth  ma  mweh. 

God  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  tme  servsat, 

Fr.  St.  Auujt. 
Jane  901,  MSI. 


TO  THB  MABQUI8  OF  BUCKmSHAM. 

Mt  VEST  Goon  Lord, 

I  thank  God  I  am  come  very  Well  to  Gorham- 
bury,  whereof  I  thought  your  lordship  wonld  be 
glad  to  hear  sometimes*  My  lord,  I  wish  myself 
by  you  in  this  stirring  world,  not  for  any  love  to 
place  or  business,  for  that  is  almost  gone  with  me, 
but  for  my  love  to  yourself,  which  can  never  cease 
in      Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  true  servant,      Fa.  St.  Axbav. 

Being  now  out  of  use,  and  out  of  sight,  I  r^ 
commend  myself  to  your  lordship's  lo^e  and 
favour,  to  maintain  me  in  his  majesty's  grace  and 
good  intention. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINOBAM. 

Mv  v^RT  GOOD  Lord, 

Your  lordship,  I  kno#,  and  the  king  both,  might 
think  me  very  unworthy  of  that  I  have  been,  or 
that  I  am,  if  I  should  not  by  all  means  desire  to 
be  Treed  from  the  restraint  wliich  debarreth  my 
approach  to  his  majesty's  person,  which  I  ever  so 
much  loYod  and  admired ;  and  severeth  me  like- 
wise from  all  conference  with  your  lordship, 
which  is  my  second  comfort.  Nevertheless,  if  it 
be  conceived  that  it  may  be  matter  of  inconveni- 
ence, or  envy,  my  particular  respects  must  give 


TQ  THE.DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Lord, 

I  have  received  the  warrant,  not  for  land,  bat 
for  the  money,  which,  if  it  may  be  speedOy 
served,  is  sore  the  better ;  for  ibis  I  tiumbly  kiss 
your  grace's  hands.  But  because  the  exchequer 
is  thought  to  be  somewhat  barren,  although  I  have 
good  affiance  of  Mr.  Chancellor,  yet  I  hold  it  veiy 
essential,  and  therein  I  most  humbly  pray  your 
grace's  favour,  that  you  would  be  pleased,  by 
your  letter,  to  recommend  to  Mr.  Cbaneeflor  tiie 
speedy  issuing  of  the  money  by  this  warrant,  as 
a  business  whereof  your  grace  hath  an  especial 
care ;  thQ  rather,  for  that  I  understand  from  him, 
there  be  some  other  warrants  for  money  to  private 
suitors  at  this  time  on  foot.  But  your  grace  may 
be  pleased  to  remember  this  difference,  that  the 
other  are  mere  gifls ;  this  of  mine  is  a  bargain, 
with  an  advance  only. 

I  most  humbly  pray  your  grace  likewise  to  pre- 
sent my  most  humble  thanks  to  his  majesty.  God 
ever  guide  you  by  the  hand.    I  always  rest 
Your  faithful  and  more 

and  more  obliged  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Alram 

Gray'f  Ua,  tbto  17th  of  Novenber,  1034. 

I  most  humbly  thank  your  grace  for  year 
grace's  favour  to  my  honest,  deserving  servant. 


LETTERS  FROM  STfil'HENd. 
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TO  THE  LORD  9T.  ALBAlf . 

M T  HOBLt  Lord, 

l^e  hearty  affection  I  have  borne  to  joar  pet- 
son  and  service,  hath  made  me  atnbitioiia  to  be  a 
messenger  of  good  news  to  yon,  and  an  eschewer 
of  ill ;  this  hath  been  the  tme  reason  why  I  have 
been  thus  long  in  answering  you,  not  any  negli- 
gence in  your  duscreet,  modest  serrant  yon  sent 
with  yonr  letter,  nor  his  who  now  returns  y'oti 
this  answer,  ofttiroes  given  me  by  yonr  master 
mnd  mine;  who,  though  by  this  may  seem  not  to 


satisfy  yooi^  desert  and  expoeta^v*  yet,  take  tiie 
word  of  a  friend,  who  will  never  fail  you,  hath  a 
tender  oare  of  you,  full  of  a  fresh  memory  of 
youi>  by^st  service*  His  majesty  is  but  for  the 
present,  he  says,  able  to  yidd  unto  the  three 
yoars'  advance,  whieh,  if  you  please  to  accept, 
you  are  not  hereafter  the  farther  off  from  obtain- 
ing  some  better  testimony  of  his  favour,  worthier 
both  of  him  and  you,  though  it  can  never  be  an- 
swerable to  what  my  heart  wishes  you,  as 
Your  lordship*8  humble  servant^ 

-  Q.  Bl7CK»«HAM. 


LETTERS  FROM  STEPHENS. 


TO  THt:  KINQ. 

It  icat  pliasi  tour  most  sxcellent  Majesty, 

According  to  your  commandment,  I  send  enr 
closed  the  Preface  to  the  Piitent  of  Creation  of 
Sir  George  Vtlllers.  I  have  not  used  any  glaring 
terms,  but  drawn  according  to  your  majesty's 
instructions,  and  the  note  which,  thereupon,  I 
framed,  and  your,  majesty  allowed,  with  some  ad- 
ditions, which  I  have  inserted.  But  I  hope  your 
majesty  will  be  pleased  to  correct  and  perfect 
it.  Your  majesty  will  also  be  pleased  to 
remember,  that  if  the  creation  shall  be  at 
Roughford,  yonr  pleasure  and  this  dranght  be 
speedily  returned;  for  it  will  ask  a  sending 
of  the  bill  for  your  majesty's  signature,  and 
a  sending  back  of  the  same  to  pass  the  seals, 
sod  a  sending  thereupon  of  the  patent  itself:  so 
it  mast  be  twice  sent  up  and  down,  before  the  day. 
God  evermore  preserve  your  majesty. 
Your  majesty's  most  devoted, 

and  most  bounden  servant, 

Fb.  Bacon. 


I  of  that  business  before  the  end  of  the  term.  And 

80  I  rest 

Your  f^uthful  friend  at  command, 

George  ViUfiERs. 
Newmarket,  Not.  10, 1616. 


TO  Snt  FRANCIB  BACON,  HIS  MAJESTT'B  ATTOB. 

NEY-GENEBAL. 

SiRr— I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your 
letter,  and  the  other  papers  enclosed,  who  liketh 
very  well  of  the  course  you  purpose,  touching 
the  manifest  to  be  published  of  Bertram's  fact, 
and  will  luive  you,  according  to  your  own  motion, 
advise  with  my  lord  chancellor  of  the  manner  of  iu 
His  majesty's  pleasure  likewise  is,  that,  according 
to  the  declaration  he  made  before  the  lords  of  his 
counoilt  at  Whiteballi  touching  the  review  of  my 
Lord  Coke's  reports,  you  draw  a  warrant  ready 
for  his  signature,  directed  to  those  judges  whom 
h<i  then  named  to  that  effect,  and  send  it  speedily 
to  him  to  be  signed,  ths$  there  may  be  a  despatcti 


TO  THE  EARL  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 
My  SINGULAR  GOOD  LoRD, 

When  I  heard  yonr  lordship  vras  dead,  I 
tiiough  I  had  lived  too  long.  That  was  (to  tell 
your  lordship  truly)  the  state  of  my  mind  upon 
that  report.  Since,  I  hear  it  was  an  idle  mis- 
taking of  my  Lord  Evers,  for  my  Lord  Yilliers : 
God's  name  be  blessed,  that  you  are  alive  to  do 
infinite  good,  and  not  so  i](iuch  as  sick  or  ill  dis- 
posed for  any  thing  I  now  hear. 

I  hav^e  resigned  the  prince's  seal,  and  my 
Lord  Hobart  is  placed.  I  made  the  prince'  laugh, 
when  I  told  him  I  resigned  it.  with  more  comfort 
than  I  received  it;  he  understanding  me  that  I 
had  changed  for  a  better:  but  after  I  had  given 
him  that  thought,  I  turned  it  upon  this,  that  I  left 
his  state  and  business  in  good  case,  whereof  1 
gave  him  a  particular  account. 

The  queen  called  upon  me  for  the  matter  of  he 
house,  wherein  your  hardship  and  my  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  I  dealt,  and  received  his  ma- 
jesty's direction,  so  that  I  shall  prepare  a  war- 
rant, first  to  my  lord  treasurer  and  Mr.  Chancel- 
lor, (for  that- is  the  right  way)  to  advise  how  to 
settle  it  by  ^signment,.  in  case  B\ie  survive  his 
majesty,  which  I  hope  in  God  she  shall  not. 

Her  desire  WAR  expressly  and  of  herself,  that 
when  I  (lad  prepared  a  warrant  to  be  sent  to  his 
majesty, .  I  should  send  it^  by  your  lordship's 
hand's. 

We  sit  in  council,  that  is  all  I  can  yiet  say 
Sir  John  IHnham  is  not  corner  upon  whose  oom- 
ing  the  king  shall  have  accoont  of  our  consultie 
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LETTSRS  FROM  STEPHENS. 


tions  toaehtnf  Irelandf  whick  we  eannol  eoo- 
elod^y  till  we  hare  spoken  with  kia.  God  ever 
preeenre  and  prosper  yon. 

It  gtiereth  me  mnoh,  that  I  eannot  hear  enough 
of  his  majeety's  good  disposition  of  health,  and 
his  pleasniesy  and  other  ordinary  oocnrrenoes  of 
his  journey :  I  pray  your  lordship  will  direct  Mr. 
Packer  to  write  to  me  sometime,  of  matters  of 
that  kind.  I  haTS  made  the  like  request  to  Sir 
Edward  VUliers,  by  whom  I  write  this  present, 
to  whose  good  affection  I  think  myself  beholden, 
as  I  do  also  esteem  him  much  for  his  good  parts, 
besides  his  nearness  to  your  lordship,  which 
bindeth  me  aboTo  all. 

Your  lordship^s  most  faithful 

and  doTOted  friend  and  senrant. 

Fa.  Baooit,  C.  S. 

ApfU7,iei7. 


TO  TOE  EARL  OF  BUCKINOHAM. 

Mt  sutgular  good  Lord,  . 

I  pray  your  lordship  to  deliver  to  his  majesty 
the  enclosed. 

I  send  your  lordship,  also,  the  warrant  to  my 
lord  treasurer  and  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer for  the  queen's  house,*  it  is  to  come  again 
to  the  king,  when  the  bill  is  drawn  for  the  letr 
ters  patents;  for  this  is  only  the  warrant  to  be 
signed  by  his  majesty. 

I  asked  the  queen  whether  she  would  write  to 

your  lordship  about  it;   her  answer  was  very 

modest  and  discreet,  that  because  it  proceeded 

wholly  from  his  majesty's  kindness  and  goodness, 

who  had  referred  it,  it  was  not  so  fit  for  her  to 

write  to  your  lordship  for  the  despatch  of  it,  but 

she  desired  me  to  thank  your  lordship  for  your 

former  care  of  it,  and  to  4osire  you  to  continue 

it :  and  withal  she  desireth  your  lordship  not  to 

press  his  msgesty  in  it,  but  to  take  his  best  times. 

This  answer  (because  I  like  it  so  well)  I  write 

to  you  at  large,  for  other  matters  I  will  write  by 

the   ndzt.     God   oyer   prosper  you   and   pre- 

serre  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful 

and  doToted  friend  and  servant, 

Fb.  Bacon,  C.  S. 
txnidOD,  April  10, 1S17. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 

Mr  ROKOVRED  Lord, 

I  hare  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter, 
'and  the  papers  that  came  enclosed,  who  is  exceed- 
ingly well  satisfied  with  that  account  you  hare 
girea-  him  therein,  especially  with  the  speech 
you  made  at  the  taking  of  your  place  in  the 
Chanoeiy.  Whereby  his  majesty  perceirsth  that 
you  hare  not  enly  giren  proof  how  well  you  ur- 

•  RoiiMnet  HooM. 


derstand  the  place  of  a  chanoellor,  hot  d< 
much  right  also,  in  giring  notice  onto  tfioee 
were  present,  that  you  had  reoeired  soch 
tions  from  his  majesty ;  whose  honour  will  ba  m 
much  the  greater,  in  that  all  men  will 
ledge  the  sufficiency  and  worthiness  of 
jesty's  choice,  in  preferring  a  man  of  nach  abiIi-> 
ties  to  that  place,  which,  besides,  cannot  hot  be  a 
great  adrancement  and  furtherance  to  his  serrice. 
And  I  can  assure  your  lordship,  that  his  majesty 
was  nerer  so  well  pleased,  as  he  is  with  this 
account  you  har^  giren  him  of  this  passage. 
Thus,  with  the  remembrance  of  my  serriee, 
I  rest 

Your  lordship's  erer  at  command, 

G.  BoCKINGHAlf. 

Kdfaibarfh,lb7l8,16I«. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER. 
Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

His  majesty  commandeth  me  to  write  to  your 
lordship,  that  he  wonders  your  hand  being  at  thai 
letter  of  the  lords  of  the  council,  which  he  saith 
is  a  rery  blunt  one :  you  hare  not  besides  sent 
him  some  adrice  of  your  own,  his  majesty  harix^ 
only  entrusted  you  to  speak  with  Sir  Lionel 
Cranfield  about  his  estate. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  serrant, 

G.  BUCKINOHAH. 

Newmarket,  Nov.  10, 1017. 


TQ  THE  EARL  OF  RUCKINOHAM. 

Mr  Lord  : — How  well  I  wish  to  Sir  Gilbert 
Haughton,  himself,  I  dare  say,  doth  not  doubt, 
partly  out  of  mine  own  affection,  and  chiefly  for 
your  lordship's  affection  towards  him,  which  to 
me  is  tnore  than  mine  own.  That  the  king  should 
make  bargain^  of  hope,  when  his  treasure  suA 
ficethnot  for  his  own  charge,  I  may  not  adrise 
for  my  dearest  friends ;  for  I  am  nailed  to  the 
king's  estate.  But  two  things  I  shall  assent 
unto ;  the  one,  that  if  the  king  can  redeem  his 
works  without  charge  of  officers,  1  shall  be  glad 
of  it,  both  for  the  gentleman's  sake,  and  because 
I  perceire  the  uniting  of  the  alum  works  in  the 
king's  hands  is  best :  the  other,  that  if  his  ma- 
jesty be  pleased  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  my 
lord  treasurer  and  me,  that  there  be.  no  forfeiture 
taken  by  Banister,  till  the  king  shall  adrise  of 
this  bargain,  we  will  hold  him  to  it.  God  pre- 
serve and  prosper  your  lordship.  Your  lordship,  I 
think,  perceireth  both  my  scribbling  and  eoisoiy 
inditing,  that  I  write  in  straits  of  business. 
Your  lordship's  true  friend 

and  deroted  serrant, 
Fr.  Bacok ,  G.  8 

York  Hoofe,  thto  Mtfe  of  No?^  1«17. 
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TQTBMEXSQ, 

Mat  it  pueabb  tour  MAJMTTy 

Being  yesterday  assembled  in  council  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  course  we  had  begun,  for  retrench- 
aaent  of  your  majesty's  expenses ;  we  receiyed 
your  princely  letters,  whereby  we  ate  directed  to 
send  to  your  majesty  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
the  exahequer,  custom-house,  and  editors,-  out 
of  which  you  purpose  to  make  choice  of  some  to 
be  .sab-committed  to  handle  the  mechanic  and 
labovious  part  of  that  which  your  majesty,  had 
appointed  to  our  car^ ;  we  have,  according  to  our 
duty,  sent  unto  your  majesty  the  names  of  the 
several  officers  of  your  mijesty  in  those  places, 
to  be  ordered  as  your  wisdom  shall  think  best  to 
direct.  But  withal,  we  thought  it  appurtenant  to 
our  duties  to  inform  your  majesty  how  far  we 
hare  proceeded  in  the  scTeral  heads  of  letrench- 
ments  by  your  maje^^  at  your  departorc  com- 
mitted unto  us,  that  when  yon  know  in  what 
estate  our  labours  are,  your  judgment  may 
the  bettor  direct  any  further  course,  as  shall  be 
meet. 

The  matter  of  the  household  was  by  us,  some 
days  since,  committed  peremptorily  to  the  officers 
of  the  house,  as  matter  of  commandment  from 
your  majesty,  and  of  duty  in  them,  to  reduce  the 
expense  of  your  house  to  a  litnited  charge  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds  by  the  year,  besides  the  benefit 
of  the  composition^;  and  they  have  ever  since 
painfully,  as  we  are  informed,  travailed  in  it,  and 
wiU  be  ready  on  Sanday  next,  which  was  the  day 
given  them,  to  present  some  models  of  retrench- 
mente  of  divers  kinds,  all  aiming  at  your  majesty's 
service.  "^"N,^ 

In  the  point  of  pensibns  we  have  made  a  begin- 
ning, by  suspending  some  wholly  for  a  time,'  and 
of  others  of  a  third  part ;  in  which  course  we  are 
still  going  on,  until  we  make  it  fit  to' be  presented 
to  your  majesty ;'  in  like  manner  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain,  and  the  Lord  Hay,  did  yesterday  report 
unto  us,  what  their  travail  had  ordered  in  the 
wardrobe;  and,  although  some  doubt  did  arise 
unto  us,  whether  your  majesty's  letters  intended 
ti  stay  of  our  labours,  until  you  had  made  choice 
of  the  sub-committee  intended  by  you,'yet,  pre- 
suming that  such  a  course  by  sub-c6mmittee  was 
purposed  rather  for  a  furtherance  than  let  to  that 
work,  we  did  resolve  to  go  on  still,  till  your  ma- 
jesty's further  directions  shall  come  tmto  us ;  and 
then,  according  to  our  duty,  we  will  proceed  as 
we  shall  be  by  your  majesty  commanded ;  in  the 
mean  time,  we  thought  it  our  duC^  to  inform  your 
majesty  of  what  we  have  done,  that  neither  your 
majesty  may  conceive  that  we  have  been  negli- 
_gent  in  those  things  which  were  committed  unto 
us,  nor  your  directions  by  your  late  letters  hin- 
der or  cast  back  that  which  is  already  so  fat  pro- 


and  praying  to  the  Almighty  for  yoitf  loihg  and 
happy  reign  over  us,  we  rest 

.Your  majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient 
subject^  and  servante, 


G.  Cakt. 

E.  WORCESTSB, 
T.  ABUNDILf 
E.  WOTTOM, 

T.  Lake, 

F.  Bacon,  C.  S.    . 

Lcmvox, 

W.  Wallinoford, 

Dee.  6,  MIT. 


Jamss  Hat, 
Jut.  Cmbar^ 
T.  Suffolk* 
Pkmbbokb, 
L.  EuB% 
T.  Eduondbs, 
Edw.  Coke, 
C.  Edmoicpes. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Mt  honourable  Lobu, 

I  have  received  your  lordship's  letters,  whereia 
I  see  the  continuance  of  your  love  and  respect  to 
me,  in  any  thing  I  write  to  you  of,  for  which  I 
give  your  lordship  many  thanks,  desiring  nothing 
for  any  man  but  what  you  shall  find  just  and 
convenient  to  pass.  I  am  very  glad  to  understand 
that  &ere  is  so  good  hope  of  Sir  Gilbert  Hough- 
ton's business,  which  I  must  needs  ascribe  to  your 
lordship's  great  favour  toward  him  for  my  sake, 
^rhich  I  will  ever  acknowledge.  If  his  majesty 
at  any  time  speak  of  the  Lord  Clifton's  business, 
I  will  answer  according  to  that  your  lordship  hath 
written,  &c. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BuCKlNGHAir. 
KenmiarlEet,  the  last  of  January,  1817. 


ceeded  in. 
Knd 


so,  humbly  kissing  your  royal  hands, 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

My  honourable  Lord,         ^  ' 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter 

to  me,  and  delivered  likewise  to  him  the  letter 

.  and  other  things  directed  to  his  majesty,  who  halh 

commanded  me  to  return  this  answer  to  them  all* 

First,  for  your  mdinorial  of  your  charge  to  the 
judges,  he  liketh  it  so  well,  that  he  findeth  no- 
thing either  to  be  added  or  diminished ;  and  was 
so  well  satisfied  therewith,  that  he  accounteth  it 
needless  to  read  the  other  papers,  but  sealed  them 
up  again,  and  sendeth  them  beck  to  your  lordship 
without  reading  them.  Only  in  the  point  of  re- 
cusante  his  majesty  is  ef  the  quite  contrary  opi- 
nion to  you ;  for  though  he  would  not  by  any 
means  have  a  more  severe  course  held  than  hib 
laws  appoint  in  that  case,  yet  since  the  many 
reasons  why,  there  should  be  no  mitigation  above 
that  whitih  his  laws  have  enacted,  and  his  own 
conscience  telleth  him  to  be  fit.  As,  first,  the 
Papists  in  his  kingdom  have  taken  such  heart 
upon  the  commission  given  to  'Sir  John  Digby, 
touching  the  matoh  with  Spain,  that  they  have 
sent  copies  thereof  privately  up  and  down,  and 


in 
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tr»  BO  lifted  ap  in  iheir  hopes  of  wktt  tli«y  desimt 
that  his  majesty  cannot  but  tako  a  mora  aoTera 
course,  as  far  as  by  his  laws  he  may,  than  hitherto 
he  hath  done.  Besides,  when  they  shall  see  a 
harder  hand  carried  toward  them  than  hath  been 
accustomed,  his  majesty  assoieth  himself  they 
will  employ  all  their  means  to  further  the  match, 
in  hope  of  mitigating  of  that  severity  when  it  shall 
be  accomplished.  And  though  these  'reasons 
were  not,  his  majesty  would  account  it  a  baseness 
in  a  prince  to  show  such  a  desire  of  the  match,  as 
to  slaek  any  thing  in  his  course  of  g orernment, 
much  more  in  propagation  of  the  religion  he  pn>- 
fesseth,  for  fear  of  giving  hindrance  to  the  match 
thereby.  And  so,  with  many  thanks  for  your 
favours  to  nay  brother  in  his  business,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

6.  BuCKUfOHAM. 

Newmarket,  Feb.  8, 1617. 


TO  THB  MARQUIS  OF  BVCklNOHAlf . 

Mt  vert  good  Lord, 

We  have  sat  once  upon  the  coromi^ion  of  trea- 
sure to  no  ill  purpose,  as  may  appear  by  the  ac- 
count enclosed ;  wherein  his  majesty  will  find  no 
preposterous  issue  of  treasure.  Mr.  Chancellor 
imagines  well ;  Coke  seeks,  and  beats  over,  as 
well  where  it  is  not,  as  where  it  is ;  Secretary 
Naunton  forgets  nothing.  I  will  look  to  bow 
things  to  the  true  ends.  God  bless  and  prosper 
his  majesty,  and  yourselfl 

Your  lordsbip^s  most  obliged  friend 

.  ^d  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Yirulam,  Cane. 
Jalyt5,l«lt. 


TO  THE  MARaUIS  OF  B17CEIN0HAH. 

Mt  vxrt  good  Lord, 

What  passed  in  your  lordship's  presence  your 
lordship  can  tell,  touching  the  navy.  The  morrow 
following  we  concluded  in  approbation  of  the 
books,  save,  in  one  point,  touching  the  number 
eonvenient  for  manning  the  ships,  wherein  the 
number  allowed  by  the  commissioners  had,  in  my 
judgment,  a  little  of  the  merchant ;,  for  to  measure 
by  so  many  as  were  above  dead  pays,  is  no  good 
argument.  For  the  abuse  of  dead  pays  is  to  be 
amended,  atid  not  the  necessary  number  abated. 
In  this  his  majesty  may  fall  upon  a  middle  pro- 
portion between  that  of  the  commissioners  and 
that  of  the  officers. 

It  were  good,  now  the  three  books  which  we 
have  appointed  to  be  engrossed  into  one  ledger 
book  are  affirmed,  there  were  a  short  book  of  his 
majesty^s  royal  directions,  and  orders  thereupon, 
extracted. 

For  the  commission  of  the  treasury,!  persuade 
myself,  they  are  of  the  first  hours  that  have  been 


well  spent  in  thai  knd.     We  have  put  iki 
particulars  whereof  his  majss^  gavo  «•>  ciia^ 
into  a  way. 

Bingley's  information  will  be  to  good  pnrposs^ 
and  we  find  another  of  like  nstore  vsvealed  Is 
Mr.  Seeretary  and  myself.  God  ever  proqpsr 
you* 

YosiT  lordi)up?s  most  obliged  friend 

and  fsilhfnl  serrant* 
Fb.  YmvsJiAMf  Ct 


TO  THB  LOBD  CBANCELLOB.        7^ 

Mt  Lord,— I  have  acquainted  his  maji 
your  letter,  who  giveth  you  thaiiks  for  your 
to  communicate  the  business  of  the  Dutchmen  to 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  which  his 
m^esty  was  before  purposed  to  refer  to  them,  ss 
it  concerns  his  treasure,  for  the  carriage  of  it; 
and  to  jo^i  lordship  and  the  rest  named  in  your 
letter,  for  the  relation  it  hath  to  the  law.  For  the 
proposers  of  the  soit,  his  majesty  intendeth  only 
to  reward  their  pains  as  may  stand  with  his  sei^ 
vice  and  his  princely  disposition,  but  to  preserve 
the  main  benefit  himself:  all  that  his  majes^ 
would  have  your  lordship  to  do  for  the  piesenti 
is  to  take  order  about  the  writ  of  ne  exeunt 
regnum^  to  advise  with  his  learned  counsel  what 
course  is  to  be  taken,  and  if  by  a  warrant  from 
his  majesty,  that  your  lordship  send  him  a  war- 
rant to  be  signed,  which  shall  be  returned  with 
all  speed.  Of  other  things  his  majesty  thinketh 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  speak  at^is  return  to 
London.    In  the  mean  time  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant^ 

'  G.  BuoKiiiaiuii. 

Hlnchinbrokc,  Oct.  91, 1S18. 


TO  THE  MABama  OF  BUCKINOBAH. 

Mt  vbrt  good  Lom), 

I  have  this  morning  received  the  petty  roll  for 
the  sheriifs.  I  received  also  the  papers  .exhibited 
by  Sir  Miles  Fleetwood,  which  I  will  use  to  his 
majesty's  best  service,  and  thereupon  give  account 
to  his  majesty  when  time  serveth. 

My  care,  which  is  not  dormantt  touching  his 
majesty's  service,  specially  that  of  treasure,  (which 
is  now  summatummarum,)  raaketh  me  propound 
to  his  majesty  «  matter,  which,'  tOod  is  my  wit- 
ness, I  dp  without  contemplation  of  friend  or  end, 
but  animo  recto. 

If  Sir  Edward  Coke  continue  sick,  or  keep  in, 
1  fear  his  majesty's  service  will  languish  too,  in 
those  things  which  toi^ch  upon  law ;  as  the  calling 
in  debts,  recusants,  alienations,  defalcations,  eto. 
And  this  is  most  certain,  that  in  these  new 
diligences,  if  the  first  beginning  cool,  all  will  go 
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l)aek  to  tbe  old  bias.  Therefore,  h  may  please 
his  majesty  to  think  of  it,  whether  there  will  not 
be  a  kind  of  necessity  to  add  my  Lord  Chief 
Jnstiee  of  England  to  the  commissioners  of  trea- 
sure. This  l^  move  only  to  the  king  and  yonr 
lordship,  otherwise  it  is  a  thing  ex  not*  eritibus. 
God  preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  faithful  servant, 

Fa.  Ybrulam,  Cane. 

From  tbe  Star  Cbamber,  Nov.  25, 1618. 

I  forget  not  Tufion's  cause.    AH  things  stay, 
and  precedents  are  in  search.    ^  ^^ 


TO  THE  KINO> 

I 

Mat  it  plcasb  tour  most  sxcsLLtoirr  Majbstt, 

According  to  your  majesty's  pleasure,  signified 
to  us  by  the  Lord  Marquis  Buckingham,  we  have 
considered  of  the  fitness  and  conveniency  of  the 
gold  and  silver  thread  business,  as  also  the  profit 
that  may  accrue  unto  your  majesty. 

We  are  all  of  opinion  that  it  is  convenient  that 
the  same  should  be  setUed,  having  been  brought 
hither  at  the  great  charge  of  your  majesty's  now 
agents,  and  being  a  means  to  set  many  of  your 
poor  subjects  on  work ;  and  to  this  purpose  there 
was  a  former  certificate  to  your  majesty  from 
some  of  us  with  others. 

And  for  the  profit  that  will  arise,  we  see  no 
cause  to  doubt;  but  do  conceive  apparent  likeli- 
hood, that  it  will  redound  much  to  your  m^esty's 
profit,  which  we  esteem  ipsy  be  at  the  least  ten 
thousand  pounds  by  the  year;  and,  therefore,  in 
a  bunnees  of  such  benefit  to  your  majesty,  it 
were  good  it  were  settled  with  all  convenient 
speed,  by  all  lawful  means  that  may  be  thought 
of;  whieh,  notwithstanding,  we  most  humbly 
leave  to  your  majesty^s  highest  wisdom. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  faithful  servante, 
Fr.  Yerulam,  Cane. 

H.  MoiTTAGU, 
liuntT  YSLVBRTON. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vcrt  0OOD  Lord, 

If  I  should  use  the  Count  de  Gondomai's  action, 
I  should  first  lay  your  last  letter  to  my  mouth  in 
token  of  thanks,  and  then  to  my  heart  in  token 
of  contentment,  and  then  to  my  forehead  in  token 
of  a  perpetual  remembrance. 

«  Oetobor  4, 1618.  Tho  Bfftiquii  of  Bnckfngbaai  writes 
ftovt  Theobalds  to  the  lord  chancellor,  that  tho  king  being 
detlroQstobe  satisfied  of  the  gold  and  silver  thread  business, 
wonM  Have  hie  lordehip  coninlt  tbe  lord  ehief  Justko*  and 
the  attorney  and  sollcUor-fenoral  therein. 

YoL.  III.— 33 


I  send  now  to  knowliow  his  majesty  doth  after 
bis  remove,  and  to  give  you  account,  that  yesteir 
day  was  a  day  of  motions  in  the  Chancery.  This 
day  was  a  day  of  motions  in  the  Star  Chamber, 
and  it  was  my  hap  to  clear  tiie  bar,  tiiat  no  man 
was  left  to  move  any  thing,  which  my  lords  were 
pleased  to  note  they  never  saw  before.  To- 
morrow is  a  sealing  day ;  Thursday  is  the  funeral 
day ;  so  that  I  pray  your  lordship  to  direct  me 
whether  I  shall  attend  his  majesty  Friday  or 
Saturday.  Friday  hath  some  relics  of  business, 
and  the  commissioners  of  treasure  have  appointed 
to  meet;  but  to  see  his  majesty  is  to  me  above 
all. 

I  have  set  down,  de  bene  eu^,  Suffolk's  cause, 
the  third  sitting  next  term;  if  the  wind  suffer  the 
commission  of  Ireland  to  be  sped.  I  ever  more 
and  more  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fb.  Yerulam,  Cane. 

This  nth  May,  1610. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Mt  honourable  Loan, 

Your  lordship  hath  sent  so  good  news  to  his 
majesty  that  I  could  have  wished  you  hsid  been 
the  reporter  of  it  yourself;  but  seeing  you  came 
not,  I  cannot  but  give  yoVi  thanks  for  employing 
me  in  the  delivering  of  that  which  pleased  his 
majesty  so  well,  whereof  he  will  put  your  lord- 
ship in  mind  when  he  seeth  you.  I  am  glad  we 
are  come  so  hear  together,  and  hoping  to  see  you 
at  Windsor,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  fiiithtfnl  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BuoKuroRAM. 

Angaflt8gth,161i». 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

I    ■ 

Mt  honourable  Lord, 

As  I  was  reading  your  lordship's  letter,  his 
majesty  came,  and  took  it  out  of  my  hands,  when 
he  knew  from  whom  it  came,  before  I  could  read 
the  paper  enclosed,  and  told  me  that  you  had 
done  like  a  wise  counsellor ;  first  setting  down 
the  state  of  the  question,  and  then  propounding 
the  difficulties,  the  rest  being  to  be  done  in  ite 
own  time. 

I  am  glad  of  this  occasion  of  writing  to  your 
lordship,  that  I  may  now  let  your  lordship  under- 
stand his  majesty's  good  conceit  and  acceptation 
of  your  service,  upon  your  discourse  with  him  at 
Windsor;  which,  though  I  heard  not  myself,  yet 
I  heard  his  majesty  much  commend  it,  both  for 
the  method  and  the  affection  you  showed  therein 
to  his  affairs,  in  such  earnest  manner,  as  if  you 
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made  it  yoar  only  study  and  care  to  adyance  his 
majesty's  sendee.    And  so  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  serrant, 

6.  BUCKIROPAM. 

WMifUail,  8«pteiiib«r  Mi,  1019. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOB.  ^ 

Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  have  receiyed  yoar  letters  by  both  yonr  ser- 
Tants,  and  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  them, 
who  is  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  course  you 
have  held  in  the  Earl  of  Suffolk's  business,  and 
holdeth  himself  so  much  the  mcMre  beholden  to 
you,  because  you  sent  the  letter  of  your  own  mo- 
tion, without  order  or  consent  of  the  lords,  where- 
by his  majesty  is  not  tied  to  an  answer.  His 
majesty  hath  understood  by  many  how  worthily 
your  lordship  hath  carried  yourself  both  in  this 
and  the  Dutch  business ;  for  whiph  he  hath  com- 
manded me  to  give  you  thanks  in  his  name ;  and 
seeth  your  care  to  be  so  great  in  all  things  that 
concern  his  service,  that  he  cannot  but  much 
rejoice  in  the  trust  of  such  a  servant,  which  is  no 
less  comfort  to 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BucxuveHAM. 

'Royiton,  October  SSd,  1A19. 

Eadoraed, 
On  my  Lord  (fBueksj  eneloting  a  letter  cfeuibmu- 
aion/rom  my  Lord  of  Suffolk, 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 


Mv  HONOURABLE  LoRO, 

The  news  of  this  victory  hath  so  well  pleased 
his  majesty,  that  he  giveth  thanks  to  all ;  and  1, 
among  the  rest,  who  had  no  other  part  but  the 
^delivering  of  your  letter,  had  my  part  of  his  good 
acceptation,  which  he  would  have  rewarded  after 
the  Roman  fashion  with  every  man  a  garland,  if 
it  had  been  now  in  use ;  but  ailer  the  fashion  of 
his  gracious  goodness,  he  giveth  your  lordship 
thanks;  and  would  have  you  deliver  the  like,  in 
his  majesty's  name,  to  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  the 
judges.  Your  news,  which  came  the  first,  gave 
his  majesty  a  very  good  breakfast,  and  I  hope  his 
health  will  be  the  better  after  it. 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

6.  Buckingham. 

October  14th,  1619. 

'  Endorsed, 

Tlianfa  on  the  Suceen  in  the  Ore  Tonus  againti 
the  Dutch. 


of  the  ehief  justices  and  the  learned  coODsel, 
conceived  agreeable  to  his  majesty's  meaning  and 
directions ;  yet,  lest  we  should  err,  we  thought 
good  to  send  it  to  his  majesty,.  It  is  to  be  re- 
turned with  Speed,  or  else  there  will  be  no  day  in 
court  to  make  it.  God  bless  and  prosper  you.  I 
rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vcrulam,  Cane; 

NoTemb^r  96th,  Mia. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR.  X 

Mr  HONOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  lord- 
ship's letter,  and  with  the  submission  you  sent 
drawn  for  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  which  his  majesty 
liketh  well,  and,  because  he  served  him  in  so 
honourable  a  place,  is  graciously  pleased  that  he 
maketh  submission  in  writing,  so  that  my  Lady 
of  Exeter  be  contented  and  the  lords,  whom  his 
majesty  would  have  you  acquaint  therewith.  And 
so  I  rest 
.  Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Newnirket,  S9ih  Nov.,  1819. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 


y 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mv  VERT  oooD  Lord, 

I  send  the  submission  of  Sir  Thomas  Laque, 
drawn  in  such  form  as,  upon  a  meeting  with  me 


My  VCR7  GOOD  Lord, 

We  sentence  to-morrow,  but  I  write  to-day, 
because  I  would  not  leave  the  king  in  suspense. 

I  shall  write  not  so  good  news  as  I  would,  but 
better  than  I  expected. 

We  met  amongst  ourselves  to-day,  which  I 
find  Was  necessary  more  than  conrenient.  I  gave 
aim  that  the  meeting  was  not  to  give  a  privie 
verdict,  or  to  determine  what  was  a  good  proof  or 
not  a  good  proof,  nor  who  Was  guilty  or  not 
guilty,  but  only  to  think  of  some  fit  proportion  of 
the  fines,  that  there  might  be  less  distraction  in 
the  sentence,  in  a  cause  so  scattered ;  some  would 
have  entered  into  the  matter  itself,  but  I  made  it 
good  and  kept  them  from  it. 

I  perceive  the  old  defendants  will  be  censured 
as  well  as  the  new,  (which  was  the  goal,)  and  I 
am  persuaded  the  king  will  have  a  great  deal  of 
honour  of  the  cause.  Their  fines  will  be  mode- 
rate, but  far  from  contemptible.  The  attomej 
did  very  well  to-day ;  I  perceive  he.  is  a  bett^ 
pleader  than  a  director,  and  more  eloquent  than 
considerate* 

Little  thinks  the  king  what  ado  I  have  here, 
but  I  am  sure  I  acquit  my  tri^st.    To-morrow  I 
will  write  particularly.    God  ever  preserve  you. 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Vkrulam,  Cane* 
Tnetdav  AftfjrnooB,  tMs  7th  Dee.,  1«9l  ' 
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TO  THE  LORD  GQANOELLOIt 


/ 


My  LottD,-*-Hi8  majesty  haying  seen  in  this 
great  basiness  yonr  exceeding  care  and  diligence 
in  his  senice  by  the  effect  which  hath  followed 
thereupon,  hath  commanded  me  to  giye  yon  many 
thanks  in  his  name,  and  to  tell  you  that  he  seeth 
yon  play  the  part  of  all  in  all,  &c. 

Years,  &c.  ^ 

G.  Buckingham* 

Newmarket,  the  IMh  DeeeMber,  161ft 

Bndoned, 

In  ike  Dutch  Cbiae. 


TO  THE  MABaUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAk.  y( 

Mt  yxry  good  Lord, 

To  keep  form,  I  have  written  immediately  to 
his  majesty  of  Justice  Croke's  death,  and  send 
your  lordship  the  letter  open,  wishing  time  were 
not  lost.    God  preserve  and  prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  erer, 
^      Fr.  Vkrulam,  Cane. 
JanqarySftkyieift 


TO  THE  ICARQinS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  ykrt  good  Lord, 

I  doubt  not  but  Sb  Giles  Montpesson  adrer* 
tiseth  your  lordship  how  our  rsTenue  business 
proceeds.  I  would  his  majesty  had  rested  upon 
the  first  names ;  for  the  additionals,  specially  the 
exchequer  man,  doth  not  only  weaken  the  matter, 
but  Weakene(h  my  forces  in  it,  he  being  thought 
to  haye  been  brought  in  across.  But  I  go  o%  and 
hope  good  service  will  be  done. 

For  the  commissions  to  be  published  in  the 
9tar  Chamber,  for  which  it  pleaseth  his  majesty 
to  give  m!e  special  thanks,  I  will  have  special 
care  of  them  in  time.  -  God^ever  prosper  you. 
Your  lordship's  most,  obliged  friend 
and  ftithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cano. 
FebrairylOjlGlO. 


TO  THE  MABQUIS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  tcrt  good  Lord, 

'  One  gave  me  a  very  good  precept  for  the  Stone ; 
that  I  should  think  of  it  most  when  I  feel  it 
least.  This  'I  apply  to  the  king's  business, 
which  surely  I  revolve  most  when  I  am  least,  in 
action,  whereof,  at  my  attendance,  I  will  give  his 
majesty  such  account  as  can  proceed  from  my 
poor  and  mean  abilities,  which  as  his  majesty, 
ouf^of  grace,  inay  think  to  be  move  than  they  are, 
so  I,  out  of  desire,^  may  think  sometime  they  can 


effect  more  than  they  can.  But  still  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  stringing  of  the  harp,  nor 
the  tuning  of  it  will  not  serve,  except  it  be  well 
played  on  from  time  to  time. 

If  his  majesty's  business  or  commandments 
require  it,  I  will  attend  him  at  Windsor,  though 
I  would  be  glad  to  be  spared,  because  quick  airs 
at  this  time  of  the  year  do  affect  me.  At  Lon- 
don, and  so  at  Theobalds  and  Hampton  Court, 
I  will  not  fail,  God  willing,  to  wait  upon  his 
majesty.  Meanwhile  I. am  exceeding  glad  to 
hear  his  majesty  hath  been  lusty  and  well  this 
progress.  Thus,  much  desiring  to  see  your  lord- 
ship, cujtu  amor  tantwn  mHU  ereacit  in  horas,  (as 
the  poet  saith,)  I  ever  remain 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
Gorbambucy,  thk  30tl|  Augiut,  1090. 


TO  THE  MARQUIB  OF  BUCKINGHAM.  "t 

My  very  good  Lord, 

The  tobacco  business  is  well  settled  in  all 
points.  For  the  coals,  they  that  brought  the  offer 
to  Secretary  Calvert,  do  very  basely  shrink  from 
their  words;  but  we  are  casting  about  to  piece  it 
and  perfect  it.  The  two  goose  quills,  Mtixwell 
and  Alnred,  have  been  pulled,  and  they  have 
made  submissions  in  that  kind  which  the  board 
thotight  fit :  for  we  would  not  do  them  the  honour 
to  require  a  recantation  of  their  opinion,  but  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  presumption. 

His  majesty  doth  very  wisely,  (not  showing 
much  care  or  dread  to  it,)  yet  really  to  suppress 
this  licentious  course  of  talking  and  writing. 
My  old  Lord  Burghley  was  wont  to  say,  that 
the  Frenchman,  when  he  hath  talked,  he  hath' 
done;  but  the  Englishman,  when  he  hath  talked, 
he  begins^  It  evaporateth  malice  and  discontent 
in  the  one,  and  kindleth  it  in  the  other.  And 
therefore,  upon  some  fit  occasion,  I  wish  a  more 
public  example.  The  king's  states,  if  J  should 
now  die  and  were  opened,  would  be  found  at  my 
heart,  as  Queen  Mary  said  of  Calais;  we  find 
additionals  still,  but  the  consumption  goeth  on. 
I  pray  God  give  his  majesty  resolution,  passing 
by  at  once  all  impediments  and  less  respects,  to 
do  that  which  may  help  it,  before  it  be  irreme- 
diable. God  ever  preserve  and  prosper  your 
lordship.  > 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

>     Fr.  Verulam,  Cane. 
July  SSd,  1020. 

I  have  stayed  the  thousand  pounds  set  upon 
Englefield,  for  his  majesty,  and,  given  order  for 
levying  it. 
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TO  THS  MABQtPIS  OF  mJOKINQHAlt 

Mt  ycbt  OOOD  LORD9 

I  write, now  only  a  letter  of  thanks  to  his 
majesty,  for  that  I  hear  in  my  absence,  he  was 
pleased  to  express  towards  me,  (thoagrh  unwor- 
thy,) a  great  deal  of  grace  and  good  opinion 
before  his  lords;  which  is  moch  to  my  comfort^ 
whereunto  I  must  erer  impute  your  lordship  as 
accessary.  I  hcnre  also  written  to  him  what  sig- 
nification I  received  from  Secretary  Naunton,  of 
his  majesty's  will  and  pleasure,  lest  in  so  great  a 
business,  there  should  be  any  mistaking. 

The  pain  of  my  foot  is  gone,  but  the  weakness 

doth  a  little  remain,  so  as  I  hope,  within  a  day 

or  two,  to  have  full  use  of  it.    I  ever  remain 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  fai^ful  senrant, 

Fr.  Vcrulah,  Cane. 
October  Sd,  leui 


TOTHEKINQ. 

It  mat  please  toor  Majesty, 

I  thought  myself  an  unfortunate  man,  that  I 
could  not  attend  you  at- Theobald's.  But  I  hear 
that  your  majesty  biath  done,  as  God  Almighty 
useth  to  do,  which  is  to  turn  evil  into  good,  in 
that  your  majesty  hath  been  pleased  upon  that 
occasion  to  express,  before  your  lords,  your  grsr 
cious  opinion  and  fayour  towards  me,  which  I 
most  humbly  thank  youi  majesty  for,  and  will 
aspire  to  deserve. 

Secretary  Naunton  this  day  broiiight  me  your 
pleasure  in  certain  notes :  that  1  should  advise  with 
the  two  chief  justices,  (old  Parliament  men,)  and 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  (who  is  also  their  senior  in  that 
school,)  and  Sir  Randall  Crewe,  the  last  speaker, 
and  such  other  judges  as  we  should  think  fit,  toucl^- 
ing  that  which  might  in  true  policy,  without 
packing  at  de^nerate  arts,  prepare  to  a  Parliament, 
in  case  your  majesty  should  resolve  of  one  to  be 
held,  and  withal  he  signified  to  me  some  particu- 
lar points-,  which  your,  majesty  very  wisely  had 
deduced. 

AH  your  majesty's  business  is  super  tor  meum^ 
for  I  l^ay  it  to  hearty  but  this  is  a  business  xectm- 
dum  cor  meum^  and  yet,  as  I  will  do  your  majesty 
all .  possible  good  services  in  it,  so  I  am  far  from 
seeking  to  impropriate, to  myself  the  thanks,  but 
shall  become  omnibus  omrUa^  (as  St.  Paul  saith,) 
to  attain  your  majesty's  ends. 

As  soon  as  I  have  occasion,!  will  write  to 

your  majesty  touching  the  same,  and  will  have 

special  care  to  communicate  with  my  lords  in 

some  principal  points,  though  all  things  are  not 

at  first  fit  for  the  whole  table.    I  ever  rest 

Your  majesty's  most  bounden 

and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  Vxrui^am ,  Cane. 
October  Id,  lOQ. 


Your  majesty  needetfa  not  to  doubt  but  I  Bhall 
carry  the  business  with  that  secrecy  which 
appertainetfa. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOBU 

Mt  Logn : — ^I  have  acquainted  his  majesty  with 
your  letter,  and  labour  in  his  service,  for  which 
he  commandeth  me  to  give  you  thanks,  and  to  let 
your  lordship  know,  that  he  liketh  exceeding 
well  your  method  held  by  the  judges,  which 
could  not  be  amended,  and  concurreth  with  yoa 
in  your  opinions.  First,  touching  the  proclama- 
tion, that  it  should  be  monitory  and  persuasive 
rather  than  compulsive :  and,  secondly,  that'  the 
point  concerning  the  persons,  who  should  be 
admitted  and  who  avoided,  is  -fit  to  be'  kept 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  council  table,  and  to 
be  carried  with  all  secrecy. 

For  the  business  of  Ireland,  his  majesty  had 
heard  of  it  before,  and  gave  commandment  to  the 
master  of  the  wards,  that  it  should  be  hastened 
and  set  in  hand  with  all  speedy  which  his  majesty 
doubteth  not  but  is  done  by  this  time.  Touch- 
ing your  advice  for  a  treasurer,  his  majesty  is 
very  mindful  of  it,  and  will  let  you  know  as 
much  at  his  return,  when  he  will  speak  further 
with  your  lordship  of  it :  and  so  I  rest 

Yours,  itc 

G.  BUCKIVORAM. 

Koyitoti,  Oct.  9th,  1020, 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

My  honourasle  Loru, 

I  have  showed  youir  letter  and  the  proclamation 
to  his  majesty,  who  expecting  only,  aocordijig  a* 
his  meaning  was,  directions  therein  for  the  well 
ordering  of  the  elections  of  the  burgestes,  findeth 
a  great  deal  more*  containing  matter  of  state,  and 
the  reasons  of  calling  the  Parliament ;  whereof 
neither  the  people  are  capable,  nor  is  it  fit  for  his 
majesty  to  open  unto  them,  but  to  reserve  to  the 
time  of  their  assembling,  according  to  the  course 
of  his  predecessors,  which  his  majesty  intendetfa 
to  follow.  The  declaring  whereof,  in  the  procla- 
mation, would  cut  ofif  the  ground  of  his  majesty's 
and  your  lordship's  speech  at  the  proper  time ; 
his  majesty  hath,  therefore,  extracted  somewhat 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  draught  you  have  sent^ 
purposiog  to  take  a  few  days'  space  to  set  down 
himself  what  he  thinketh  fit,  and  to  make  it  ready 
against  his  return  hither,  or  to. Theobald's  at  the 
furthest,  and  then  to  communicate  it  to  your 
lordship,  and  the  rest  of  the  lords.    And  so  I  rest 

Yours,  &c. 

G.  BUCKIHOHAM. 
Royiton,  Oct.  IMi,  1090. 
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TO  THE  BCARQUIB  OF  BUCKINGQA&T. 

-V. 

Our  YBRT  OOOD  I4OBD,  V       ' 

We  thought  it  out  doty  to  impart  to  bis  majesty, 
by  your  lonMupf-oiie  partieular  of  Parliament 
business,  which  we  hold  it  our  part  to  relate, 
though  it  be  too  high  for  us  to  gire  our  opinion  of  it. 

The  officers  that  make  out  the  writs  of  Parlia- 
ment, addressed  themselves  to  me,  the  chancellor, 
to  know  whether  tbey  should  make  such  a  writ 
of  summons  to  the  prince,  giving  me  to  under- 
stand that  there  were  some  precedents  of  itt^vbich 
I,  the.  chancellor,  communicated  with  the  rest  of 
the  committees  for  Parliament  business,  in  whose 
assistance  I  find  so  much  strength,  that  I  am  not 
willing  to  do  any  thing  without  them.  Where- 
upon, we,  (according  to  his  majesty's  prudent 
and  constant  rule,  for  obserring  in  what  reigns 
the  precedents  were,)  upon  diligent  search,  have 
found  as  folioweth:  ^ 

That  King  Edward  I.  balled  his  eldest  son 
Prince  Edward^  to  his  Parliament,  in  ^e  thirtieth 
year  of  his  reign,  the  prince  then  being  about  the 
age  of  eighteen  years ;  and  to  another  Parliament, 
in  the  four^and-thirtieth  year  of  his  reign. 

Edward  III.  called  the  Black  Prince,  his  eldest 
son,  to  bis  Parliament  in  the  five-and-twentieth, 
eight-and  twentieth;  and  two-and-fortieth  years  of 
his  reign. 

Henry  IV.  called  Prince  Henry  to  his  Parlia- 
ments in  the  fint,  third,  eighth,  and  eleventh 
years  of  his  reign,  the  prince  being  under  age  in 
the  three  first  Parliaments ;  and  we  find  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  eightli  year,  the  prince  sat  in  the 
Upper  House  in  days  of  business,  and  recom- 
mended a  bill  to  the  lords. 

King  Edward  IV.  called  Prince  Edward,  his 
eon,  to  his  Parliament,  in  anno  23  of  his  reign^ 
being  within  age. 

King  Henry  VII.  called  Prince  Arthur  to  his 
Parliament  in  the  seveath  year  of  }kiB  reign, 
being  within  age. 

Of  King  Edward  VI.  we  find  nothing;  his 
years  were  tender,  and  he  was  not  created  Prince 
of  Wales. 

And'for  Prince  Henry,  he  was  created  Prince  of 
Wales  daring  the  last  Parliament  at  which  he  lived. 

We  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  relate  to  his 
majesty  what  we  have  found ;  and,  withal,  that 
the  writs  of  summons  to  the  prince  aire  not  much 
differing  from  the  writs  to  the  peers ;  for  they  run 
in /ide  el  ligeaneia,  and  sometimes  in  fide  ethomor 
gio  in  quibu$  n^$  tenemini^  and  after  consilium 
futbis  impenawri  circa  ardua  regni.  Whereby  it 
ehould  seem  that  princes  came  to  Parliament,  not 
only  in  the  days  bf  solemnity,  when  they  came 
without  writ,  but  also  on  the  days  of  sitting. 
And,  if  it  should  be  so,  then  the  prince  may  vote, 
and  likewise  may  be  of  a  committee  of  the  Upper 
House,  lind,  consequently,  maybe  of  a  conference 
with  the  Lower  House,  and  the  like. 


This  might  have  been  made  more  tnanlfest  a« 
to  the  presence  and  acts  of  the  prince  in  days  of 
sitting,  if,  through  the  negligence  of  officers,  the 
journal  books  of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament, 
befdTB  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VHL,  were  not 
all  missing. 

All  which  we  thought  it  appertained  to  our  care 
to  look  through,  and  faithfully  to  represent  to  his 
majesty.  And  having  agreed  secrecy  amongst 
oursetves,  and  enjoined  it  to  the  inferior  offi- 
cers, we  humbly  desire  to  know  his  majesty *s 
pleasure,  whether  he  will  silence  the  question 
altogether,  or  make  use  of  it  for  his  service,  or 
refer  it  to  his  eouncil,  or  #hat  other,  course  he 
will  be  pleased  to  take,  according  to  his  great 
wisdom  and  good  pleasure. 

This  ^e  have  despatched  the  sooner,  because 
the  writs  of  summons  must  have  forty  days  dis- 
tance from  the  first  days  of  the  Parliament.  And 
for.  the  other  parts  of  our  accounts,  his  majesty 
shall  hear  from  us,  by  the  grace  of  God,  within 
few  days.  Evermore  praying  for  his  majesty's 
prosperity,  and  wishing  your  lordship  much  hap- 
piness, 

Yotfr  lordship'n  to  be  commanded, 

.  Fa.  Verulah,  Cane, 

H.  MORTAOU, 

Etrw.  Coke, 

HeNRV  HoBARTSf 

Rar.  Crew. 

Tork  H01IW,  Not.  filitj  lOlO. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BtJCKINGHAM. 

Mt  very  good  Lord, 

We  have,  these  t^o  days  past,  made  report  to 
the  board  of  our  Parliament  committee,  upon  re- 
lation whereof,  for  some  things  we  provide,  for 
some  things  we  arm. 

The  king,  by  my  lord  treasurer's  signification, 
did  wisely  put  it  upon  a  consult,  whether  the  pa- 
tents which  we  mentioned  in  our  joint  letters, 
were  at  this  time  to  be  removed,  by  act  of  council 
before  Parliament.  I  opined,  (but  yet  somewhat 
like  Ovid's  mistress  that  strove,  but  yet  as  one 
that  would  be  overcome)  that  yes.     My  reasons : 

That  men  would  go  better  and  faster  to  the 
mun  errand.      . 

That  these  things  should  not  be  staged,  nor 
talked  of,  and  so  the  less  fuel  to  the  fire. 

That  in  thingis  of  this  nature,  wherein  the  coun- 
cil had  done  the  like  in  fbrmer  particulars  (which 
I  enumerated)  before  Parliamient,  near  Pariiament, 
during  Parliament,  tlte  council  were  to  keep  their 
wonted  sentinel,  as  if  they  thought  not  of  a  Par- 
liament, to  destroy  in  other  patents,  as  conceal-' 
ments. 

The  reasons  on  the  other  side  were. 

That  it  would  be  thought  but  a  humouring  of 
the  Parliament,  (beiisg  now  in  the  calends  of  m 
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Parliament,)  and  that  after  Paarliament  they  would 
come  up  again. 

•That  offered  graces,  by  reaaon  and  expeiience, 
lose  their  thanks. 

They  that  are  to  be  suffered  to  play  upon  apme- 
thing,  since  they  can  do  nothing  of  diemflelTee* 

That  the  choosing  out  of  some  things,  when 
perhaps  their  minds  might  be  more  iq>on  other 
things,  would  do  no  great  effect. 

That  former  patents,  taken  away  by  act  of 
council,  were  upon  the  complaints  of  particular 
persons;  whereas  now  it  should  seem  to  be 
done  tanquam  ex  qffieio. 

To  this  I  yielded,  though  I  confess  I  am  yet  a 
little  doubtful  to  the  point  of  tuanbut  modis.  But 
ii  is  true  that  the  speech  of  these,  though  in  the 
Lower  House,  may  be  contemned ;  and  if  way  be 
given  to  them  (as  I  writ  to  your  lordship  of  some 
of  them  in  my  last)  it  will  sort  to  your  honour. 
For  other  things,  the  lords  have  put  them  in  a 
very  good  way,  of  which  I  will  give  express  ac- 
count when  I  see  his  majesty,  as.  also  of  other 
observations  concerning  Parliament.  For  if  his 
majesty  said  well  that  when  he  knew  the  n^enand 
the  elections,  he  would  guess  at  the  success ;  the 
prognostics  are  not  so  good  as  I  expected,  occa- 
sioned by  the  late  occurrents  abroad,  and  the 
general  licentious  speaking  of  state  matters,  of 
which  I  wrote  in  my  last.  God  ever  keep  you. 
Your  lordship^s  most  obliged  friend 
and  faithful  servant, 

Fr.  Yerulam,  Cane.' 
Dec.  16, 1090. 


majesty  thinketh  it  fit  that  some  extract  be 
but  of  it,  which  needeth  to  be  but  very  short, 
he  will  show  you  at  his  return. 

Yours,  te. 

G.  BuCKlir0HAM. 
ThMbtUi,  Ju.  10, 1010. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

Mt  honourablb  Lord, 

As  soon  as  his  majesty's  convenience  would 
permit,  I  have  acquainted  him  with  the  draught 
of  the  proclamation  yoiir  lordship  sent  me  by  his 
majesty's  direction.  His  majesty  liketh  it  in 
every  point  so  well,  both  in  matter  and  form,  that 
he  findeth  no  cause  to  alter  a  word  in  it,  and 
would  have  your  lordship  acquaint  the  lords  of 
the  council  with  it,  (though  he  assureth  himself, 
no  man  can  find  any  thing  in  it  to  be  changed,) 
and  to  take  order  for  the  speedy  setting  it  forth. 
And  so  I  rest 

Yours,  &c. 

G.  BUC^IMGHAM. 
Tlieobalda,  D«e.  SI,  1690. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR. 

I  HAVE  acquainted  his  majesty  with  your  letter 
and  the  enclosed,  the  matter  which  his  majesty 
hath  been  thinking  upon  for  his  speech,  concerneUi 
both  the  points  of  the  institution  of  a  Parliament, 
and  of  the  end  for  which  this  is  called ;  yet  his 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HI8  VERT  GOOD 
LORDfl,  THE  LORDS  SPIRITUAL  AND  TEMPORAL 
IN  THE  UPPER  HOUSE  OF  PARUAMSm'  AS- 
SEMBLED. 

Mr  vert  good  Lords, 

I  humbly  pray  your  lordships  all  to  make  a 
favourable  and  true  construction  of  my  absence. 
It  is  no  feigning  or  fainting,  but  sickness  both  of 
my  heart  and  of  my  baclc,  though  joined  with  that 
comfort  of  mind  that  persuadeth  me  that  I  am  not 
far  from  Heaven,  whereof  I  feel  the  first-fruits. 

And  because,  whether  I  live  or  die  I  would  be 
glad  to  preserve  my  honour  and  fame,  so  far  as  1 
am  worthy ;  hearing  that  some  complaints  of  base 
bribery  are  coming  before  your  lordships,  my  re- 
quests unto  your  lorde^hips  are : 

First,  That  you  will  maintain  me  in  your  good 
opinion,  without  prejudice,  until  my  cause  be 
heard. 

Secondly,  That  in  regard  I  have  sequestered 
my  mind  at  this  time  in  great  part  from  worldly 
matters,  thinking  of  my  account  and  answers  in 
a  higher  court,  your  lordships  will  give  me  con- 
venient time,  according  to  the  course  of  other 
courts,  to  advise  with  my  counsel,  and  to  make 
my  answer ;  wherein,  nevertheless,  my  counsel's 
part  will  be  the  least :  for  I  shall  not,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  trick  up  an  innocency  with  eavilla- 
tions,  but  plainly  and  ingenuously  (as  your  lord- 
ships know  my  manner  is)  declare  what  I  know 
or  remember. 

Thirdly,  That  according  to  the  course  of  justice, 
I  may  be  allowed  to  except  to  the  witnesses 
brought  against  me ;  and  to  move  questions  to 
your  lordships  for  their  cross-examinations ;  and 
likewise  to  produce  my  own  witnesses  for  the 
discovery  of  the  truth. 

And  lastly.  That  if  there  be  aiiy  more  petitions 
of  like  nature,  that  your  lordships  would  be 
pleased  not  to  take  any  prejudice  or  apprehension 
of  any  number  or  muster  of  them,  especially 
against  a  judge,  that  makes  two  thousand  orders 
and  decrees  In  a  year,  (not  to  speak  of  the  courses 
that  have  been  taken  for  hunting  out  complaints 
against  me,)  but  that  I  may  answer  them  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  justice,  severally  and  re- 
spectively. 

These  requests,  I  hope,  appear  to  your  lord- 
ships no  other  than  just.  And  so  thinking  myself 
happy  to  have  so  noble  peers  and  reverend  pre- 
lates to  discern  of  my  cause ;  and  desiring  no 
privilege  of  greatness  for  subterfuge  of  guiltiness ; 
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but  mdaning,  as  I  said,  to  deal  foirly  and  plainly 
with  your  lordships,  and  to  put  myself  upon  your 
honours  and  fsTours ;  I  pray  God  to  bless  yo^r 
oounsds  and  persons.    And  rest 

Your  lordships*  humble  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban,  Cane. 

Manb  lOUi,  ISIO. 


TO  TfiB  KING. 

It  mat  please  tour  most  excellent- Ma jbstt, 
I  think  myself  infinitely  bounded  to  your  ma- 
jesty, for  Youchsafingr  me  access  to  your  royal 
person,  and  to  touch  the  hem  of  your  garment.  I 
see  your  majesty  imitateth  him  that  would  not 
break  the  broken  reed,  nor  quench  the  smoking 
flax;  and  as  your  majesty  imitateth  Christ,  so  I 
hope  assuredly  my  lords  of  the  Upper  House  will 
imitate  you,  and  unto  your  majesty's  grace  and 
mercy,  and  next  to  my  lords,  I  recommend  myself. 
It  is  not  possible,  nor  it  were  not  safe,  for  me  to 
answer  particulars  till  I  have  my  charge ;  which, 
when  I  shall  receiTe,I  shall,  without  fig-leaves  or 
disguise,  excuse  what  I  can  excuse,  extenuate  what 
I  can  extenuate^  and  ingenuously  confess  what  I 
can  neither  dear  nor  extenuate.  And  if  there  be 
any  thing  which  I  might  conceiye  to  be  no  oSence, 
and  yet  is,  I  desire  to  be  informed,  that  I  may  be 
twice  penitent,  once  for  my  fault,  and  the  second 
time  for  my  error,  and  so  submitting  all  that  I  am 
to  your  m^esty's  grace,  I  rest. 

April  so,  1681. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  mat  ^please  tourMajbstt,  ' 

It  hath  pleased  God  forthese  three  days  past, 
to  visit  me  with  such  extremity  of  headacb  upon 
the  hinder  part  of  my  head,  ^^  in  one  place, 
that  I  thought  verily  it  had  been  some  imposthu- 
mation;  and  then  the  little  physic  that  I  have 
told  me  that  either  it  must  grow  to  a  congelation, 
and  so  to  a  lethargy,  or  to  break,  and  so  to  a 
mortal  fever  or  sudden  death;  which  apprehen- 
sion, and  chiefly  the  anguish  of  the  pain,  made 
me  unable  to  think  of  any  business.  But  now 
that  the  pain  itself  is  assuaged  to  be  tolerable, 
I  resume  the  care  of  my  business,  and  therein 
prostrate  myself  again,  by  my  letter,  at  your 
'majesty's  feet. 

Your  majesty  can  bear  me  witness,  that  at  ray 
last  so  comfortable  access,  I  did  not  so  much  as 
move  your  majesty  by  your  absolute  power  of 
pardon,  or  otherwise,  to  take  my  cause  into  your 
hands,  and  to  interpose  between  the  sentence  of 
the  House*  And  according  to  my  desire,  your 
majesty  left  it  to  the  sentence  of  the  House  by 
my  lord  treasurer's  report. 

But  now,  if  not|>er  omnipoierUianh  as  the  divines 
say,  hvLtperpoUstatem  suaviier  ditponentem^  your 
majesty  will  graciously  save  me  ftwa  a  sentence, 


vrith  die  good  liking  of  the  House,  and  that  cup 
may  pass  from  me,  it  is  the  utmost  of  my  desires. 
This  I  move  with  the  more  belief,  because  I 
assure  myself,  that  if  it  be  reformation  that  is 
sought,  the  very  taking  away  of  the  seal,  upon 
my  general  submission,  will  be  as  much  in 
example,  for  these  four  hundred  years,  as  any 
further  sevjerity. 

The  means  of  tiiis  I  most  humbly  leave  unto 
your  majesty,  but  surely  I  should  conceive,  that 
your  majesty  opening  yourself  in  this  kind  to  Uie 
lords,,  counsellors,  and  a  motion  of  the  prince, 
after  my  submission,  and  my  lord  marquis  using 
his  interest  with  his  friends  in  the  House,  may 
affect  the  sparing  of  the  sentence;  I  making  my 
humble  suit  to  the  House  for  that  purpose,  joined 
with  the 'delivery  up  of  the  seal  into  your  majes- 
ty's hands.  This  is  my  last  suit  that  I  shall 
make  to  your  majesty  in  this  business,  prostrating 
myself  at  your  raercy'^seat,  after  fifteen  years' 
service,  wherein  I  have  served  your  majesty  in 
my  poor  endeavours,  with  an  entire  heart.  And, 
as  I  presume  to  say  unto  your  majesty,  am  still 
a  virgin,  for  matters  that  concern  your  person  or 
crovrn,  and  now  only  craving  that  after  eight  steps 
of  honour,  I  be  not  precipitated  altogether. 

But,  because  he  that  hath  taken  bribes  is  apt 
to  give  bribes,  I  will  go  further,  and  present  your 
majesty  with  bribe ;  for  if  your  majesty  give  me 
peace  and  leisure,  and  God  give  me  life,  I  will 
present  you  with  a  good  history  of  England,  and 
a  better  digest  of  your  laws.  And  so  concluding 
with  my  prayers,  I  rest 

Clay  in  your  majesty's  hands, . 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 
May  9, 1021. 


>     TO  THE  PRtNCE  OF  WALES. 

It  mat  please  tour  Highness, 

When  I  called  to  mind  how  infinitely  I  am 
bound  to  your  highness,  that  stretched  forth  your 
arm  to  save  me  from  a  sentence,  that  took  hold 
of  me  to  keep  me  from  being  plunged  deep  in  a 
sentence,  that  hath  kept  me  alive  in  your  gracious 
memory  and  mention  since  the  sentence,  pitying 
me,  as  I  hope  I  deserve,  and  valuing  me  far  above 
that  I  can  deserve,  I  find  .my  words  almost 
as  banen  as  my  fortunes,  to  express  unio  your 
highness  the  thankfulness  I  owe.  Therefore,  I 
cafi  bat  resort  to  prayers  to  Almighty  God  to 
clothe  you  with  his  most  rich  and  precious  bless- 
ings, and  likewise  joyfully  to  meditate  upon 
thode  he  hath  conferred  upon  you  already ;  in  that 
he  hath  made  you  to  the  king  your  father  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  his  safety,  contentment,  and  con- 
tinuance ;  in  yourself  so  judicious,  accomplished, 
and  graceful  in  all  your  doings,  with  more  virtues 
in  the  buds,  which  are  the  sweetest  that  have 
been  known  in  a  young  prince  of  long  time ;  with 
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the  lealm  ao  well  beloTed,  ta  muoh  honomed-,  «a 
it  is  men's  Haily  obsetration  how  nearly  you 
approaoh  to  his  majesty's  perfeetioas;  how  ereiy 
day  yoa  exceed  yourself;  how,  compared  with 
other  princes,  whieh  God  hath  ordained  to  be 
young  at  tl\is  time,  yon  shine  amongst  them; 
they  rather  setting  off  year  religious,  moral,  and 
natural  excellences,  than  matching  them,  though 
yoa  be  but  a  second  person*  These  and  such 
like  meditations  I  feed  upon,  since  I  can  yield 
your  highness  no  other  retribution.  And  for  my- 
self, I  hope  by  the  assistance  of  God  above,  of 
whose  grace  and  flavour  I  have  had  extrabrdii^ury 
signs  and  effects  during  my  afflictions,  to  lead 
inch  a  lifo  in  the  last  acts  thereof,  as,  whether  his 
majesty  employ  me,  or  whether  I  lire  to  myself, 
I  shall  make  the  world  say  that  I  was  not  unworthy 
such  a  patron. 

I  am  much  beholden  to  your  highness's  worthy 
servant.  Sir  John  Yanghan,  the  sweet  air  and 
loving  usage  of  whose  house  hath  already  much 
revived  my  languishing  spirits:  I  beseech  your 
highness,  thank  him  for  me.  God  ever  preserve 
and  prosper  your  highness. 

Your  highness's  most  humble  and 

most  bounden  servant, 

Fa.  St.  Alban. 
Jiiae  1,  lOU. 


TO  THE  KINO. 

It  mat  puasb  touh  most  isxcELLKNT  Majesty, 
I  humbly  thank  your  majesty  for  my  liberty, 
without  which  timely  gprant,  any  farther  grace 
would  have  come  too  late.  But  your  majesty, 
that  did  she<I  tears  in  the  beginning  of  my  trouble, 
will,  I  hope,  shed  the  dew  of  your  grace  and 
goodness  upon  me  in  the  end.  Let  me  live  to 
serve  you,  else  life  is  but  the  shadow  of  death  to 
Your  majesty's  mosf  devoted  servant, 

,Fb.  St,  Alban. 
June  4,  lOSI. 


TO  THE  mCG. 
It  mat  PIAASB  tour  most  BXCBIiXiElIT  MAJEfifrF, 

I  perceive,  by  my  noble  and  constant  friend, 
the  marquis,  that  your  majesty  hath  a  gracious 
inclination  towards  me,  and  taketh  care  of  me, 
for  fifteen  years  the  subject  of  your  iavonr,  now 
of  your  compassion,  for  which  I  most  humbly 
thank  your  majesty.  This  same  nova  ereatura 
is  the  work  of  God's  pardon  and  the  king's,  and 
since  I  have  the  inwud  seal  of  the  <»e,  I  hope 
well  of  the  other.        ' 

Utar^  saith  Seneca  to  his  master,  magntM  od- 
empiU  i  nee  mem  forturuSf  eed  turn,  Demosthenes 
was  banished  for  bribery  of  the  highest  nature, 
yet  was  recalled  with  honour;  Marcus  Livins 
was  condemned  for  exactions,  yet  afterwards 
made  consul  and  censor.  Seneca  banished  lor 
divers  corruptions,  yet  was  afterwards  restored, 
and  an  instrument  of  that  memorable  Quinquen- 
nium Neronis.  Many  mor».  This,  if  it  please 
your  majesty,!  do  not  say  for  appetite  of  employ- 
ment, but  for  hope  that  if  I  do  by  myself  as  is  fit, 
yoiit  majesty  will  never  suffer  me  to  die  in  want 
or  dishonour.  I  do  now  feed  mjrself  upon  remem- 
brance, how,  when  your  majesty  used  to  go  a  pro- 
gress, what  loving  and  confident  charges  you 
were  wont  to  give  me-  touching  your  business. 
For,  as  Aristotle  saith,  young  men  may  be  happy 
by  hope,  so  why  should  not  old  men,  and  seques- 
tered men,  by  remembrance.  God  ever  prosper 
and  preserve  your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  bounden 

and  devoted  servant, 

Fb.  St.  Albak. 
Jul7  18,  iffiil. 


TO  the  MARaniS  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Mt  vest  good  Lobd, 

I  heartily  thank  your  lordship  for  getting  me 
out  of  prison ;  and  now  my  body  is  out,  my 
ixiind,  nevertheless,  will  be  still  in  prison,  till  I 
may  be  on  my  feet  to  do  his  majesty  and  your 
lordship  faithfal  service.  Wherein  your  lordship, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  shall  find  that  my  adversity 
hath  neither  spent,  nor  pent  my  spirits.  God 
prosper  you. 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend 

and  faithful  servant, 
Fb.  St.  Alban. 

June  4,  MU. 


to  the  lobd.bt.  alban. 

MV  HOKOURABLE  LoRD, 

I  have  delivered  your  lordship's  letter  of  thanks 
to  his  majesty,  who  accepted  it  very  graciously, 
and  will  be  glad  to  see  your  book,  which  you  pro- 
mised to  send  very  shortly,  as  soon  as  it  oometh. 
I  send  your  lordship  his  majesty's  wamnt  for 
your  pardon,  as  you  desired  it;  but  am  sony, 
that  in  the  current  of  my  servioe  to  your  lordship 
there  should  be  the  least  stop  of  any  thing;  yet 
having  moved  his  majesty,  upon  your  servant's 
intimation,  for  your  stay  in  London  till  ChrisUnas, 
I  found  his  majesty,  who  hath  in  all  other  occa- 
sions,  and  even  in  that  particular  already,  to  the 
dislike  of  many  of  your  own  friends,  showed  with 
great  forwardness  his  gracious  favour  towards 
you,  very  unwilling  to  giisntyou  any  longer  liberty 
to  abide  tiiere;  which,  being  but  a  small  advan- 
tage to  you,  would  be  a  great  and  general  distaste, 
as  you  cannot  but  eanly  conceive,  to  the  whole 
state.  And  I  am  the  more  sorry  for  this  refusal 
of  his  majesty's  falling  in  a  time  when  I  was  a 
suitor  to  your  lordship  in  a  particular  conoeming 
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myself,  wherein,  thoagb  your  seiTaiit  insiated 
fttvther  than,  I  am  sure,  would  erer  enter  into 
your  thoughts,  I  cannot  but  take  it  as  a  part  of  a 
iaithful  servant  in  him.  But  if  yonr  lordship,  or 
your  lady,  find  it  ineonrenientfor  youtopart  with 
the  house,  I  would  rathe;  provide  myself  other*- 
wise  than  any  way  incommodate  you,  b.nt  will 
never  slack  any  thing  of  my  affection  to  do  you 
service ;  whereof,  if  I  have  not  yet  given  good 
proof,  I  will  desire  nothing  more  than  the  fittest 
occasion  to  show  how  much  I  am 

Your  lordship's  faithful  servant, 

G.  BucKiiieHAM; 

October,  IfiSl. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  fiUCKINQHAM. 

My  very  ooon  Lord, 

An  unexpected  accident  maketh  me  hasten  this 
letter  to  your  lordship,  before  I  could  despatch 
Mr.  Meautys ;  it  is  that  my  lord  keeper  hath  stayed 
my  pardon  at  the  seal.  But  it  is  with  good  re- 
spect ;  for  he  saith  it  shall  be  private,  and  then  he 
would  forthwith  write  to  your  lordship,  and  would 
pass  it  if  he  received  your  pleasure ;  and  doth  also 
show  his  reason  of  stay,  which  is,  that  he  doubt- 


thereof,  that  yon  may  ao  longer  hang  upot  Hm 
treaty,  which  hath  been  between  your  loxdahip 
and  me^  touehiog  York  House ;  in  which  I  assure 
your  lordship  I  nevear  desired  to  pat  you  to  thi» 
least  inconvenience.    So  I  rest 

YeuT  lordship's  servant, 

Gk  BuCKUrOHAlil. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN.      \ 

My  LoRDf-^I  anhglad  your  lordship  undnrstaadii 
me  so  rightly  in  my  last  letter.  I  continue  s|iU  in 
the  same  mind,  for,  I  thank  God,  I  am  settled  to  my 
contentment ;  and  so  I  hope  you  shall  enjoy  yours 
with  the  more,  because  I  am  so  well  pleased,  m 
mine.  And,  my  lord,  I  shall  ^be  very  far  from 
taking  it  ill,  if  you  pvt  with  it  to  any  else,  judgw 
ing  it  alike  unreasonableness  to  desire  that  which 
is  another  man's,  and  to  bind  him  by  promise  or 
otherwise  not  to  let  it  to  another.  . 

My  lord,  I  will  move  his  majesty  to  take  com- 
miseration of  your  long  imprisonment,*  which,  in 
some  respects,  both  yoiz  and  I  have  reason  to 
think  harder  than  the  Tower ;  you  for  the  help  of 
physic,  your  parley  with  your  creditors,  your  con- 
ference for  your  writings  and  studies,  dealing 
with  friends,  about  yonr  business ;.  and  I  for  this 


eth  the  exception  lof  the  sentence  of  Parliament  is 
not  well  drawn,  nor  strong  enough,  wliich,  if  it 

be  doubtful,  my  lord  hath  greatreason.    But  snra  ^advantage,  to  be  sometimes  happy  in  visiting  and 
'    "'  t/.       »  .1^    «-s  _  -_j  1— J    conversing  with  your  lordship,  whose  company  I 

am  much  desirous  to  •enjoy,  aa  being  tied  by  an- 
cient acquaintance  to  rest 
Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and'  iervant, 

6.  BUCKINOHAM*  . 


I  am,  both  myself,  and  the  king,  and  yonr  lord- 
ship, and  Mr.  Attorney  meant  clsarly,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Attorney's  pen  hath  gone  well.  My  humble 
request  to  your  lordship  is,  that,  for  my  lord's 
satisfaction,  Mr.  Solicitor  may  be  joined  with  Mr. 
Attorney,  and  if  it  be  safe  enough,  it  may  go  on ; 
if  nbt  it  may  be  amended.  I  ever  rest 
Your  lordship's  most  obliged  friend, 

.  and  faithful  servant, 
Fr.  St.  Albak. 

October  18, 10S1. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN. 

My  honourablr  Loro, 

I  have  brought  your  servant  along  to  this  place, 
in  expectation  of  the  letter  from  the  lord  keeper, 
which  yonr  lordship  mentioneth  in  yours,  but 
having  dot  yet  received  it,  I  cannot  make  answer 
to  the  business  yon  write  of;  and,  therefore, 
thought  fit  not  to  detain  your  msm  here  any  longer, 
having  nothing  else  to  write,  but  that  I  always 
rest 

Yoor  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham.. 

Binehenbiook,  Oct  tO^  lOl. 


TO  THE  LORD  Wt.  ALBAN. 

My  voblr  Lord, 

Now  that  I  am  provided  of  a  house,  I  have 
thought  it  congruoos  to  give  yonr  lordship  notice 
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TO  THE  MARQUIS  Ot  BUCKINGHAM. 

My  very  Goot)  Lord, 

These  main  and  real  favours  which  I  have  lately 
received  from  your  good  lordship  in  procuring  my 
liberty,  and  a  reference  of  the  consideration  of  my 
release,  are  such  as  I  now  find,  that  in  building 
upon  your  lordship's  noble  nature  and  friendship, 
I  have  built  upon  the  rock  where  neither  winds 
or  waves  can  cause  overthrow.  I  humbly  pray 
your  lordship  to  accept  from  me  such  thanks  as 
ought  to  come  from  him  whom  you  have  much  com- 
forted in  fortune, 'and  much  more  comforted  in 
showing  your  love  and  affection  to  him,  of  which 
I  have  heard  by  my  Lord  of  Faulkland,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Sackville,  Mr,  Matthew,  and  otherwise. 

I  have  written,  as  my  duty  was,  to  his  majesty, 
thanks,  touching  the  same,  by  the  letter  I  hdre 
put  into  your  noble  hands. 

I  have  made  also,  in  that  letter,  an  ofifer 
to  his  majesty,  of  my  service,  for  bringing  into 
better  order  and  frame  the  laws  of  England* 
The  declaration  whereof  I  have  left  with  Sit  Ed^ 

*  Reitnlnt  from  eomloff  wMkln  the  v«r|«  of  tka  cooit. 

«s 
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ward  Saclmlld,  because  it  wm  no  good  maimen 
to  clog  his  majesty,  at  this  time  of  triumph  and 
recieation,  with  a  business  of  this  nature,  so  as 
your  lordship  may  be  pleased  to  call  for  it  to  Sir 
Edward  Sackville,  when  yon  think  the  time 
reasonable. 

I  am  bold  likewise  to  present  your  lordship 
with  a  book  of  my  History  of  King  Henry  VIL, 
and  now  that,  in  summer  was  twelye  months,  I 
dedicated  a  book  to  his  majesty,  and  this  last 
summer,  this  book  to  the  prince,  your  lordship's 
turn  is  next;  and  this  summer  that  cometh,  if  I 
lire  to  it,  shall  be  yours.  I  have  desired  his  ma- 
jesty to  appoint  me  the  task,  otherwise  I  shall 
use  my  own  choice,  for  this  is  the  best  retribution 
I  can  make  to  your  lordship.  Ood  prosper  you. 
I  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  Obliged  friend 
and  faithful  senrant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Gorliambury,  tbii  SOch  of  March,  IMl. 

Endomdi 

To  the  Bisrhi  ffonourabk  his  very  good  iard^  the 
Lord  Aiarquie  rf  Buckingham^  Sigh  Mmirql 
ofEnglancU 


TO  THE  KINO. 
MiLT  IT  PLEASE  "TOUR  MaJKSTT, 

I  acknowledge  myself  in  all  humbleness  infi- 
nitely bounden  to  your  majesty's  grace  and  good- 
ness, for  that,  at  the  intercession  of  my  noble  and 
constant  friend,  my  lord  marquis,  your  majesty 
hath  been  pleased  to  grant  me  that  which  the 
civilians  say,  is  res  inxsUmabiUs^  my  liber^ ;  so 
that  now,  wheneyer  God  calleth  me,  I  shall  not 
die  a  prisoner ;  nay,  further,  your  majesty  hath 
vouchsafBd  to  rest  a  second  and  iterate  aspect  of 
your  eye  of  compassion  upon  me,  in  tlie  referring 
the  consideration  of  my  broken  estate  to  my  gpod 
lord  the  treasurer,  which  as  it  is  a  singular  boun^ 
in  your  majesty,  so  I  haye  yet  so  much  left  of  a 
late  commissioner  of  your  treasure,  as  I  would  be 
sorry  to  sue  for  any  thing  that  might  seem  immo- 
dest. These  your  majesty's  great  benefits^  in 
casting  your  bread  upon  the  waters,  as  the  Scrip- 
ture saith,  because  my  thanks  cannot  any  ways  be 
sufficient  to  attain,  I  have  raised  your  progenitor 
of  famous  memory,  and  now  I  hope  of  more 
famous  memory  than  before.  King  Henry  VH., 
to  give  your. majesty  thanks  for  me;  which  work, 
most  humbly  kissing  your  majesty's  hands,  I  do 
present  And  because,  in  the  beginning  of  my 
trouble,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  I  had  a 
kenning  of  the  harbour,  which  I  hope  now,  by 
your  majesty's  fayour,  I  am  entering  into,  I  made 
a  tender  to  your  majesty  of  two  works,  a  History 
of  England,  and  a  Digest  of  your  Laws,  as  t  haye 
by  a  figure  ofpars  pro  tcio  performed  the  one,  so 
•I  haye  herewith  sent  your  majesty,  by  way  of  an 
epistie,  a  sew  offer  of  the  other ;  but  my  desire  is 


farther,  if  it  stand  with  your  majesty's  good  plea* 
sure,  since  now  my  study  is  my  exchange,  and 
my  pen  my  factor  for  the  use  of  my  talent,  thst 
your  majesty,  who  is  u  great  master  in  these 
things,  would  be  pleased  to  appoint  me  some 
task  to  write,  and  that  I  should  take  for  an  oracle. 
And  because  my  Instauration,  which  I  esteem  my 
great  work,  and  do  still  go  on  with  in  silence, 
was  dedicated  to  your  majesty,  and  this  History 
of  King  Henry  VH.,  to  your  liyely  and  excellent 
image  the  prince,  if  now  your  majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  giye  me  a  theme  to  dedicate  to  my 
Lord  of  Buckingham,  whom  I  haye  so  much 
reason  to  honour,  I  should  with  more  alacrity 
embrace  your  majesty's  direction  than  my  own 
choice.  Your  majesty  will  pardon  me  for  trou- 
bling you  thus  long.  God  eyermoie  presenre  and 
prosper  you.    . 

Your  majesty's  poor  beadsman  most  devoted, 

Fr.  St.  Albait. 

Gorhambniy,  tliis  90th  March,  lOSl. 


TO  THE  LORD  DIGBT. 

Mr  VERY  GOOD  Lord, 

I  now  only  send  my  best  wishes,  to  follow  you 
at  sea  and  land,  with  due  thanks  for  your  late 
great  favours.  God  knows,  whether  the  length 
of  your  yoyage  will  not  exceed  the  sise  of  my 
hour-glass.  But  whilst  I  live,  my  affection  to  do 
you  service  shall  remain  quick  under  the  ashes 
of  my  fortune. 


TO  THE  tORD  ST.  ALBAN. 

Mr  Lord,— I -haye  despatched  the  business 
your  lordship  recommended  to  me,* which  I  send 
your  lordship  here  enclosed,  signed  by  his  ma- 
jesty, and  haye  likewise  moyed  him  for  your 
coming  to  kiss  his  hand,  which  he  is  pleased  you 
shall  do  at  Whitehall  when  he  retumelh  neit 
thither.    In  the  mean  time  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  senrant, 

G.  BUCKINOHAH. 
Newmarket,  Nov.  13th,  lOSS. 

I  will  giye  order  to  my  secretary  to  wait  upon 
Sir  John  Suckling  about  your  other  business. 

Endoned, 
My  Lord  of  fiueks  itmching  my  vowrfonl  mid 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OP  BUCCINGBAK. 

ExcELLEihr  Lord, 

Though  I  haye  troubled  your  lordship  with 
many  letters,  bftener  than  I  think  I  should,  (save 
that  affection  keepeth  no  account,)  yet,  upon  the 
repair  of  Mr.  Matthew*  a  gentleman  so  much 
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yoar  lordahip^s  senrant,  and  to  me  another  my- 
self^ as  your  lordship  best  knoweth,  you  would 
,  not  haye  thought  me  a  man  alive,  except  I  had 
put  a  letter  into  his  hand,  and  withal,  by  so  faith- 
ful and  approved  a  man,  commended  my  fortunes 
afresh  unto  your  lordship. 

My  lord,  to  speak  my  heart  to  your  lordship,  I 
qeyer  felt  my  misfortunes  so  much  as  now :  not 
for  that  part  which  may  concern  myself,  who 
profit  (I  thank  God  for  it)  both  in  patience  and  in 
settling  mine  own  courses ;  but  when  I  look  abroad 
and  see  the  times  so  stirring,  and  so  much  dis- 
simulation and  falsehood,  baseness  and  enyy  in 
the  world,  and  so  many  idle  clocks  going  in  men's 
heads,  then  it  grieyeth  me  much,  that  I  am  not 
sometimes  at  your  lordship's  elbow,  that  I  might 
giye  you  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  careful  advice, 
modest  liberty,  and  true  information  of  a  friend 
that  loveth  your  lordship  as  I  do.  For,  though 
your  lordship's  fortunes  be  above  the  thunder  and 
storms  of  inferior  regions,  yet,  nevertheless,  to 
hear  the  wind,  and  not  to  feel  it,  will  make  one 
sleep  the  better. 

My  good  lord,  somewhat  I  have  been,  and  much 
I  have  read ;  so  that  few  things  that  concern  states 
or  greatness,  are  new  cases  unto  me :  and  there- 
fore I  hope  I  may  be  no  unprofitable  servant  to 
your  lordship.  I  remember  the  king  was  wont 
to  make  a  character  of  me,  far  above  my  worth, 
that  I  was  not  made  for  small  matters :  and  your 
lordship  would  sometimes  bring  me  from  his 
majesty  that  Latin  sentence,  de  minimU  turn  curat 
lex  f  and  it  h&th .  so  fallen  out,  that  since  my 
retiring,  times  have  been  fuller  of  great  matters 
than  before ;  wherein,  perhaps,  if  I  had  continued 
near  his  majesty,  he  might  have  found  more  use 
of  my  service,  if  my  gift  lay  that  way ;  but  that 
is  but  a  vain  imagination  oi  mine.  True  it  is,- 
that  as  I  do  not  aspiie  to  use  my  talent,  in  the 
king's  great  affairs ;  yet,  for  that  which  may  con- 
cern your  lordship,  and  your  fortune,  no  man 
living  shall  give  yon  a  better  account  of  faith, 
industry,  and  affectioii  than  I  shall.  I  must  con- 
clude with  that  which  gave  me  occasion  of  this 
letter,  which  is  Mr.  Mathew's  employment  to 
your  lordship  in  those  parts,  wherein  I  am  verily 
persuaded  your  lordship  shall  find  him  a  wise  and 
able  gentleman,  and  one  that  will  bend  his  know- 
ledge of  the  world  (which  is  great)  to  serv^  his 
majesty,  and  the  prince,  and  in  especial  your 
lordship.    So  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant,  , 
.    Fs.  St.  Alban. 

Ofay's  IoB|  tUi  18ch  of  AprD,  10S3. 


TO  THB  DUKE  OP  BUCKINOHAM. 

Excbllkut  Lord, 

How  much  i  rejoice  in  your  grace's  safe  return 
JOB  will  easily  believe,  knowing  how  well  I  love 


you,  and  how  much  I  need  yoo.  There  be  many 
things  in  this  journey,  both  in  the  felicity  and  in 
the  carriage  thereof,  that  I  do  not  a  little  admire, 
and  wish  your  grace  may  reap  more  and  more  frnitfi 
in  continuance  answerable  to  the  beginnings; 
myself  have  ridden  at  anchor  all  your  grace's 
absence,  and  my  cables  are  now  quite  worn*  I 
had  from  Sir  Toby  Mathew,  out  of  Spain,  a  very 
comfortable  message,  that  your  grace  had  said, 
I  should  be  the  first  that  you  would  remember  in 
any  great  favour  after  your  return;  and  now 
coming  from  court,  he  telleth  me  he  had  commis- 
sion from  your  lordship  to  confirm  it :  ibr  which 
I  humbly  kiss  your  hands. 

My  lord,  do  some  good  work  upon  me,  that  I 
may  end  my  days. in^  comfort,  which,  neverthe- 
less,, cannot  be  complete  except  you  put  me  in 
some  way  to  do  your  noble  self  service,,  for  I 
must  ever  rest 

Your  grace's  most  obliged 

and  faithful  servant. 

Fa.  St.  Albak. 

October  1%  l«tt. 

I  have  written  to  his  highness,  and  had  pre- 
sented my  duty  to  hi6  highness  to  kiss  his  hands 
ttt  York  House,  but  that  my  health  is  scarce  yet 
confirmed. 


TO  THB  LORD  8T.  ALBAN. 

Mr  Lord, — ^The  assurance  of  your  love  makes 
me  easily  believe  your  joy  at  my  return ;  and  if  I 
inay  be  so  happy  as,  by  the  credit  of  my  place,  to 
supply  the  decay  of  your  cables,  I  shall  account 
it  one  df  the  special  fruits  thereof.  What  Sir 
Toby  Mattiiew  hath  delivered  on  my  behalf,  I 
will  be  ready  to  make  good,  and  omit  no  oppor- 
tunity that  may  serve  for  the  endeavours  of 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Royfton,  Oct.  14,  lOJQ. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAK. 
Mt  BONpURABLI  LoRD, 

I  have  delivered  your  lordship's  letter  and  your 
book  to  his  majesty,  who  hath  promised  to  read 
it  over :  I  wish  I  could  promise  as  much  for  thai 
which  you  sent  me,  that  my  understanding  of 
that  language  might  make  me  capable  of  those 
good  fruits,  which  I  assure  myself,  by  an  implicit 
faith,  proceed  from  your  pen ;  but  I  will  tell  you 
in  good  English,  with  my  thanks  for  your  book* 
that  I  ever  rest 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  BuOKUfOHAII* 
HliiAlMnbrook,  October  91^  lOtt. 
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TO  tBE  DUKE  OF  BUCXINQHAM. 

Kyckixent  Lord, 

I  send  yotfr  grace  for  a  parabienj  a  book  of 
mine,  written  first  and  dedicated  to  hie  majest^r 
in  English,  and  now  translated  into  Latin,  and. 
enriched.  After  bis  majesty  and  his-  highness, 
yonr  grace  is  ever  to  have  the  third  turn  with  me. 
VoQchsafe,  of  your  wonted  favour,  to  present  also 
the  king's  book  to  his  majesty.  The  prince's  I 
have  sent  to  Mr.  Endimion  Porter.  I  hope  your 
grace  (because  yon  are  wont  to  disable  your 
Latin)  will  not  send  your  book  to  the  Conde 
d'Olivares,  becaifse  he  was  a  deacon,  for  I  under^ 
stand  by  one,  (that  your  gnc6  may  guess  whom 
I  mean,)  that  the  Conde  is  not  rational,  and  I 
hold  this  book  to  be  very  rational.  Your  grace 
will  pardon  me  to  be  merry,  however,  the  world 
goeth  with  me*  I  ever  rest 
Your  grace's  most  faithful 

and  obliged  servant, 

Fr.  St.  Alban. 

Gray*!  Inn,  89d  October,  1093. 

I  have  added  a  begging  postscript  in  the  king's 
letter;  for,  as  I  writ  before,  my  cables  are  worn 
out,  my  hope  of  tackling  is  by  your  lordship's 
means.    For  me  and  mine,  I  pray  command. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN. ' 

Mr  Lord, — ^I  give  your  lordship  many  thanks 
for  the  parabien  you  have  sent  me;  which  is  so 
welcome  unto  me,  both  for  the  author's  sake  and 
for  the  worth  of  itself,  that  I  cannot  spare  a  work 
of  so  much  pains  to  your  lordship  and  value  to 
me,  unto  a  man  of  so  little  reason  and  less  art; 
who  if  his  skill  in  languages  be  no  greater  than 
I  found  it  in  argument,  may,  perhaps,  have  as 
much  need  of  an  interpreter  (for  all  his  deaconry) 
as  myself;  and  whatsoever  mine  ignorance  is 
in  the  tongue,  yet  this  much  I  understand  in  the 
book,  that  it  is  a  noble  monument  of  your  love, 
which  I  will  entail  to  my  posterity,  who,  I  hope, 
will  both  reap  the  fruit  of  the  work,  and  honour 
the  memory  of  the  author.  The  other  book  I 
delivered  to  his  majesty,  who  is  tied  here  by  the 
feet  Longer  than  he  purposed  to  stay. 

For  the  business  your  lordship  wrote  of  in  your 
other  letters,  I  am  sorry  I  can  do  you  no  service, 
having  engaged  myself  to  Sir  William  Becher 
before  my  going  to  Spain,  so  that  I  cannot  free 
myself,  unless  there  were  means  to  give  him 
satisfaction.    But  I  will  ever  continue 

Your  lordship's  assured  ^end  and  servant, 

6.  Buckingham. 

ninclienbrook,  Oct.  27t1i,  1683. 


TO  THE  DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Excellent  Lean, 

I  send  Mr.  Parker  to  have  ready,  according  to 
die  speech  I  had  with  your  grace,  my  two  suits 


to  his  majesty,  the  one  for  a  fulVpttrdon,  that  I 
may  die  out  6f  a  cloud ;  the  other  for  the  transla- 
tion of  my  honours  after  my  decease.  I  hope  his 
majesty  will  have  compassion  on  me,  as  he  pro- 
mised me  he  would.  My  heart  telleth  me  that 
no  man  hath  loved  his  majesty  and  his  service 
more  entirely,  and  love  is  the  law  and  the  prophets, 
I  ever  rest 
Your  grace's  most  obliged 

and  faidifttl  servant. 

Fa.  St.  Alban. 

November  SSth,  1088. 


TO  THE  LORD  BT.  ALBAN. 

Mr  Loan, — ^I  have  moved  his  majesty  in  your 
suit,  and  find  him  very  gracious  inclined  to  grant 
it ;  but  he  desireth  first  to  know  from  my  lord 
treasurer  his  opinion  and  the  value  of  it,  to 
whom  I  have  written  to  that  purpose  this  enclosed 
letter,  and  would  wish'  your  lordship  to  speak 
with  him  yourself  for  his  favour  and  furtherance 
therein,  and  for  my  part  I  will  omit  nothing  that 
app^rtaineth  to 

Your  lordship's  faithful  friend  and  servant, 

G.  Buckingham. 

Newmarket,  S8th  of  Juwary,  1683. 


TO  THE  LORD  ST.  ALBAN. 
RiOBT  HONOURABLE  AND  MY  VERT  NOBLE  LoRD, 

Mr.  Doctor  Rawley,  by  his  modest  choice,  hath 
much  obliged  me  to  be  eareful  of  him>  when  God 
shall  send  any  opportunity.  And  if  his  majes^ 
shall  remove  me  from  this  see,  before  any  such 
occasion  be  offered,  not  to  change  my  intentions 
with  my  bishopric. 

It  true  that  those  ancients,  Cicero,  Demosthenes, 
and  Pllnius  Secundus,  have  pieseryed  their  ora- 
tions (the  heads  and  effects  of  them  at  least)  and 
their  epistles ;  and  I  have  ever  been  of  opinion, 
that  those  two  pieces,  are  the  prtneipal  pieces  of 
our  antiquities:  .  those  -  orations  discovering  the 
form  of  administering  justice,  and  the  letten  the 
carriage  of  the  affairs  in  those  times.  For  oar 
histories  (or  rather  lives  of  men)  borrow  as  much 
from  the  affections  and  phantasies  of  the  writers, 
as  from  the  truth  itself,  and  are  for  the  most  of 
them  built  together  upon  unwritten  relations  and 
traditions.  But  letters  written  i  re  nata^  and  bear- 
ing a  synchronism  or  equality  of  time  cum  rdma 
geatis,  have  no  other  fault,  than  that  whidi  was 
in^poted  unto  Virgil,  fUkil  peeeat  nut,  quod  nihil 
peccetf  they  speak  the  truth  too  plainly,  and  cast 
too  glaring  a  light  for  that  age,  wherein  they 
were,  or  are  written. 

Your  lordship  doth  most  worthily,  therefore,  in 
preserving  those  two  pieces,  amongst  the  rest  of 
those  matchless  m'onnments  you  shall  leave  be* 
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hind  you ;  considering  that,  as  one  age  hath  notj 
bred  your  experience,  so  is  it  not  fit  it  should  be 
confined  to  one  age,  and  not  imparted  to  the  times 
to  come.  For  my  part  therein,  I  do  embrace  the 
honour  with  all  thankfalness,  and  the  trust  im- 
posed upon  me,  with  all  religion  and  deyotion. 
For  those  two  lectures  in  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  sciences  woyen  and  inyolved  with  the 
same ;  it  is  a  great  and  a  noble  foundation,  both 
for  the  use  and  the  salary,  and  a  foot  that  will 
teach  the  iage  to  come,  to  guess  in  part  at  the 
greatness  of  that  heroulean  mind  which  give  them 
their  existence.  Only  your  lordship  may  be  ad- 
vised for  the  seats  of  this  foundation*  The  two 
uniyersities  are  the  two  eyes  of  this  land,  and 
fittest  to  contemplate  the  lustre  of  this  bounty; 
these  two  lectures  are  as  tl\e  two  appl,e8  of  these 
eyes.  An  apple  when  it  is  single  is  an  ornament, 
when  double  a  pearl,  or  a  blemish  in  the  eye. 


Your  lordship  may  therefore  infonn  yourself  if  one 
Sidley,  of  Kent,  hath  not  already  founded  in  Ot- 
ford  a  lecture  of  this  nature  and  conditiou.  But 
if  Oxford -in  this  kind  be  an  Argus,  I  am  sure 
poor  Cambridge  ie  a  right  Polyphemus,  it  hath 
but  one  eye,  and  that  not  so  steadily  or  artificial- 
ly placed,  but  bonum  est  facile  sui  diffusivtan  f 
your  lordship  being  so  full  of  goodi^ess,  will 
quickly  find  an  object  to  pour  H  on.  T)iat  which 
made  me  say  thus  much  I  will  say  in  vwae,  that 
your  lordship  may  Temember  it  the  better, 

Sola  ruinorit  $tat  CaMalnigia  pannh 
JiLfu»-inafi  itii^ntf  diaertat  •»«•«•(  JtrUt, 

I  will  conclude  with  this  tow:  Beiu^  quiardmum 
ishtm  tibi,-  animoitti  iempui  quam  bmgisrimum 
tribuat.    It  is  the  most  affectionate  prayer  of 
Your  lordahip^s  most  humble  servant, 

Jo.  LiNcdur. 
Bnckden,  last  of  Deeembef)  1(05. 
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SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  DESIRING  A  FRIEND  TO  DO 

HIM  A  SERVICE. 

.  Sir, — ^The  report  of  this  act,  which  I  hope 
will  prove  the  last  of  this  business,  will  probably, 
by  the  weight  it  carries,  fall,  and  seize  on  me. 
And,  therefore,  not  now  at  will,  but  upon  necessity 
it  will  become  me  to  call  to  mind  what  passed  ; 
and  (my  head  being  then  wholly  employed  about 
invention)  I  may  the  worse  put  thin^  upon  the 
account  of  mine  own  memory.  I  shall  take 
physic  to-day,  upon  this  change  of  weather,  and 
vantage  of  leisure;  and  I  pray  you  not  to  allow 
yourself  so  much  business,  but  that  you  may  have 
time  to  bring  me  your  friendly  aid  before  night,  &c. 


SIR  FRANaS  BACON  TO  A  FRIEND,  ABOUT  READ- 
ING AND  GIVING  JUDGMENT  UPON  IiI8  WRIT- 
IN68 

SiR,-«Because  you.  shall  not  lose  your  labour 
this  afternoon,  which  now  I  must  needs  spend 
with  my  Lord  Ghancellpr,  I  send  my  desire  to 
you  in  this  letter,  that  you  will  take  care  not  to 
leave  the  writing  which  I  left  with  you  last  with 
any  man  so  long  as  that  he  may  be  able  to  take  a 
copy  of  it;  because,  first,  it  must  be  censured  by 
you^  and  then  considered  again  by  me.  The 
thing  which  I  expect  most  from  you  is,  tkat  you 
would  read  it  carefully  over  by  yourself,,  and  to 
make  some  little  in  writing,  where  you  think  (to 


speak  )ike  a  critic)  that  I  do  perhaps  indonms* 
eere  ,•  or  where  1  do  indulgere  genio ,-  or  where,  in 
fine,  I  give  any  manner  of  disadvantage  to  myself. 
This,  super  totam  matcriamj  you  must  not  fail  to 
note,  besides  all  such  words'  and  phrases  as  you 
cannot  like ;  for  you  know  in  j^ow  high  account  I 
have  your  judgment. 


SIR  FRANCISi  BACON  TO  THE  ,SAME  PERSON  UPON 
THE  LIKE  SUBJECT;  WITH  AN  ADDITION  OF 
CONDOLING  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND. 

Sir,— The  reason  of  so  much  time  taken  before 
my  answer  to  yours  of  the  fourth  of  August,  was 
chiefly  my  accompanying  my  letter  with  the 
paper  which  here  I  send  you;  and  again,  now 
lately  (not  to  hold  from  you  till  the  end  of  a  letter 
that  which  by  grief  may,  for  a  time,  efface  aU  the 
former  contents,)  the  death  of  your  good  friend  and 
mine,  A.  B.;  to  whom,  because  I  used  to  send  my 
letters  for  conveyance  to  you,  it  made  me  so  much 
the  more  unready  in/ the  despatch  of  them.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  think  myself  (howsoever  it  hatii 
pleased  God  otherwise  to  bless  me)  a  most  unfor- 
tunate man,  to  be  deprived  of  two  (a  great  number 
in  true  friendship)  of  those  friiends  whom  I  ac- 
counted as  no  stage  friends,  but  private  friends, 
(and  such  as  with  whom  I  might  both  freely  and 
safely  communicate ;)  him  by  death,  and  you  by 
absence.  As  for  the  memorial  of  the  late  deceased 
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queen,  I  will  not  question  whether  yon  be  to 
pass  for  a  disinter^ted  man  or  no;  I  freely  con- 
fess myself  am  not,  so  I  leave  it.  As  for  my 
other  writings,  yon  make,  me  very  glad  of  your 
approbation ;  the  rather  because  you  add  a  con- 
currence in  opinion  with  others ;  for  else  I  might 
have  conceived  that  affection  would,  perhaps, 
have  prevailed  with  you,  beyond  that  which  (if 
your  judgment  had  been  neat  and  free)  you  could 
have  esteemed.  And  as  for  your  caution  touch- 
ing the  dignity  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  I  shall 
not  have  cause  to  meet  with  them,  any  otherwise 
than  in  that  Some  schoolmen  have,  with  excess, 
advanced  the  authority  of  Aristotle.  Other  occa- 
sion I  shall  have  none.  But  now  I  have  sent  you 
that  only  part  of  the  whole  writing  which  may 
perhaps  have  a  litde  harshness  and  provocation  in 
it,  although  I  may  almost  secure  myself  that  if 
the  preface  passed  so  well  this  will  not  irritate 
more;  being,  indeed,  to  the  preface  but  ^apalma 
ad  pugnum.  Your  own  love  expressed  to  me  I 
heartily  embrace;  and  hope  that  ther?  will  never 
be  occasion  of  other  than  entireness  between  us, 
which  nothing  but  majores  charitatet  shall  ever  be 
able  to  break  off. 


SIR  FRANCI8  BACON  TO  A  FRIEND,  IN  REFLEC- 
TION UPON  SOME  ASTROLOGERS  IN  ITALY. 

Sir, — ^I  write  to  you  ohiefly  now  to  the  end 
that,  by  the  continuance  of  my  acquaintance  with 
you,  by  letters,  you  may  perceive  how  much  1 
desire,  and  how  much  I  do  not  despair  of  the  re- 
conUnuance  of  our  acquaintance  by  conversation. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  wish  you  would  desire  the 
astronomers  of  Italy  to  amuse  us  less  than  they 
do  with  their  fabulous  and  foolish  traditions,  and 
come  nearer  to  the  experiments  of  sense ;  and  tell 
us  that  when  all  the  planets,  except  the  moon,  are 
beyond  the  line  in  the  other  hemisphere  for  six 
months  together,  we  must  needa  have  a  cold 
winter,  as  we  saw  it  was  the  last  year.  For, 
understanding  that  this  was  general  over  all  these 
parts  of  the  world,  and  finding  that  it  was  cold 
weather  with  all  winds,  and  namely  west  wind,  I 
imagined  there  was  some  higher  cause  of  this 
effect;  though  yet,  I  confess,  I  thought  not  that 
ever  I  should  have  found  that  cause  so  palpable  a 
one  as  it  proved :  which  yet,  when  I  came  quickly 
afterwards  to  observe,  I  found  also  very  clearly, 
that  the  summed  must  needs  be  cold  too ;  though, 
yet,  It  were  generally  thought  that  the  year  would 
make  a  shift  to  pay  itself;  and  that  we  should  be 
sure  to  have  heats  for  our  cold.  You  see  that 
though  I  be  full  of  business,  yet  I  can  be  glad 
rather  to  lay  it  all  aside  than  to  say  nothing  to 
you.  But  1  long  much  more  to  be  speaking  often 
with  yoQ ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  long  want  my 
wish 


THE  LORD  OP  8T.  ALBANS,  BAcON,  TO  AN  HUM- 
BLE SERVANT,  MY  LORD  BELIEVING  BIS  OWN 
DANGER  TO  BE  MUCH  U&ah  THAN  HE  FOUND  IT. 

SiR,-*I  say  to  you,  upon  the  occasion  whidi 
yon  give  me  in  your  last,  modicm  fiasi  guare 
dubikuH9  I  would  not  have  my  friends  (though 
I  know  it  to  be  out  of  love)  too  apprehensive, 
^ther  of  me,  or  for  me.  For  I  thank  God,  mj 
ways  are  sound  and  good,  and  I  hope  God  will 
bless  me  in  them.  When  once  my  master,  and 
afterwards  myself,  were  both  of  us  in  extremity 
of  sickness,  (which  was  no  time  to  dissemble,)  I 
never  had  so  great  pledges  and  certainties  of  his 
love  and  favour:  and  that  which  I  knew  then, 
such  as  took  a  little  poor  advantage  of  these  latter 
times,  know  since.  As  for  the  nobleman  who 
passed  that  way  by  you,  I  think  he  is  fallea 
out  with  me  for  his  pleasure,  or  else,  perhaps,  to 
make  good  some  of  his  own  mistakings :  for  he 
cannot  in  his  heart  but  think  worthily  of  ray 
affection  and[  well  deserving  towards  him ;  and  as 
for  me,  I  am  very  sure  that  I  love  his  Bature  and 
parts. 


MY  LORD  OF  ST.  ALBANS,  BACON,  TO  THE  SAME 
HUMBLE  SERVANT,  EMPLOYING  HIM  TO  DO  ▲ 
GOOD  OFFICE  WITH  ANOTHER  GREAT  MAN. 

Sir, — ^I  have  received  your  letter,  wherein  yoa 
mention  some  passages  at  large  concerning  the 
lord  you  know  of.  You  touched  also  that  point 
in  a  letter  which  you  wrote  upon  my  lord's  going 
over,  which  I  answered ;  and  am  a  little  doubtful 
whether  mine  ever  came  to  your  hands.  It  is 
true  that  I  wrote  a  little  sullenly  therein ;  how  I 
conceived  that  my  lord  was  a  wise  man  in  his 
own  way,  and  perhaps  thought  it  fit  for  him  to  be 
out  with  me;  for,  at  least,  I  found  no  cause  there- 
of in  myself.  As  for  the  latter  of  these  points,  I 
am  of  the  same  judgment  sUU ;  but  for  the  former, 
I  perceive,  by  what  you  write,  that  it  is  merely 
some  misunderstanding  of  his.  And  I  do  a  little 
marvel,  at  the  instance  which  had  relation  to  that 
other  crabbed  man ;  for  I  conceived  that  both  in 
passing  that  book,  and  (as  I  remember)  two 
more,  immediately  after  my  lord's  going  over,  I 
had  showed  more  readiness  than  many  times  I 
use  in  like  cases.  But,  to  conclude,  no  man  hath 
tiiought  better  of  my  lord  than  I  have  done.  I 
know  his  virtues,  and,  namely,  that  he  hath  much 
greatness  of  mind,  which  is  a  thing  almost  lost 
amongst  men ;  nor  can  anybody  be  more  sensible 
and  remembering  than  I  am  of  his  former  favours, 
so  that  I  shall  be  most  glad  of  his  friendship ; 
neither  are  the  past  occasionSrin  my  opinion,  such 
as  need  either  reparation  or  declaration,  but  may 
well  go  under  the  title  of  nothing.  Now,  I  had 
rather  you  dealt  between  us  than  anybody  else, 
because  you  are  no  way  drenched  in  any  man's 
humour.    Of  other  things  at  another  time;  b«t 
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this  I  was  forward  to  write>  m  the  midet  of  more 
basiness  than  ever  I  had. 


THB  LORD  OF  BT.  ALBANB  TO  A  MOST  DBAB 
FRIEND,  IN  WHOW  HJ5  NOTES  AN  ENTIRENES8 
AND  IMPATIENT  ATTENTION  TO  DO  HIM  SER- 
VICE. 

Sir, — ^It  is  not  for  nothing  that  I  hare  deferred 
my  Essay  dtAmieitia^  whereby  it  hath  expected 
the  proof  of  your  gpreat  friendship  towards  me. 
'Whatsoeyer  the  erent  be,  (wherein  I  depend  upon 
God,  who' ordains  the  effect,  the  instrament,  all,) 
yet  your  incessant  thinking  of  me,  without  loss 
of  a  moment  of  time,  or  a  hint  of  occasion,  or  a 
circnmstance  of  endeavour,  or  the  stroke  of  a  pulse 
in  demonstration  of  your  affection  to  me,  doth  infi- 
nitely tie  me  to  you.  Commend  my  serrice  to 
my  friend.  The  rest  to-morrow,  for  I  hope  to 
lodge  at  London  this  night,  &o« 

Secrecy  I  need  not  recommendy  otherwise  than 
that  you  may  recommend  it  over  to  our  friend ; 
both  because  it  prevents  opposition,  and  because 
it  is  both  the  king's  and  my  lord  marquis's  nature 
to  love  to  do  things  unexpected. 


THE  LORD  ST.  ALBANS  TO  THE  LORD  TREASURER 
MARLBOROUGH.  EXPOSTtTLATING  ABOUT  HtS 
UNKINDNESS,  AND  INJUSTICE. 

Mt  LolfcD,-«-I  humbly  entreat  your  lordship,  and 
(if  I  may  use  the  word)  advise  you  to  make  me 
a  better  answer*    Your  lordship  is  interested  hi 


honour,  in  the  opinion  of  all  them  who  hear  how 
I  am  d^t  with.  If  your  lordship  malice  me  for 
such  a  cause,  surely  it  was  .one  of  the  justest 
businesses  that  ever  was  in  Chancery.  I  will 
avoiich  it;  and  hpw  deeply  I  was  tempted  there- 
in, your  lordship  knows  best.  Your  lordship 
may  do  well,  in  this  great  age  of  yours,  to  think 
of  your  grave,  as  I  do  of  mine,  and  to  beware  of 
hardness  of  heart.  And  as  for  fair  words,  it  is 
a  wind,  by  which  neither  your  lordship  nor  any . 
man  else  can  sail  long.  Howsoever*  I  am  the 
man  who  will  give  all  due  respects  and  reyejence 
to  your  great  place,  &c. 


A  LETTER  OF  SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  A  SERVANT 
OF  HIS,  IN  EXPRESSION  QF  GR|SAT  ACKNOW- 
LEDGMENT AND  KINDNESS. 

Sir, — ^I  have  been  too  long  a  debtor  to  you  for 
a  letter,  and  especially  for  such  a  letter,  the  words 
whereof  were  delivered  by  your  hand,  as  if  it  had 
been  in  old  gold;  for  it  was  not  possible  for 
entire  affection  to  be  more  generously  and  effec- 
tually expressed.  I  can  but  return  thanks  to  you : 
or  rather,  indeed,  such  an  answer  as  may  better 
be  of  thought9^than  words.  As  for  that  which 
may  concern  myself,  I  hope  God  hath  ordained 
me  some  small  time  whereby  I  may  redeem  the 
loss  of  much.  Your,  company  was  ever  of  con- 
tentment to  me,  and  your  absence  of  grief;  but 
now  it  is  of  grief  upon  grief.  I  beseech  you, 
therefore,  make  haste  hither,  where  you  shall 
meet  with  as.  good  a  welcome  as  your  own  heart 
can  wish. 
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THE  LORD  BACON,  HIS  LETTER  TO  THB  MOST  IL- 
LUSTRIOUS, AND  MOST  EXCELLENT  PRINCE 
CHARLES,  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  DUKE  OF  CORN- 
WALL,  EARL  OF  CHESTER,  ftc* 

It  mav  pleasb  tour  Hiohitcss. 

In  part  of  my  acknowledgment  to  your  high- 
ness, I  have  endeavoured  to  do  honour  to  the 
memory  of  the  last  King  of  England,  that  was 
ancestor  to  the  king,  your  father,  and  yourself^ 
and  was  that  king  to  whom  both  unions  may  in 
a  sort  refer,  that  of  the  roses  being  in  him  con- 
summate, and  that  of  the  kingdoms  by  him 
begun :  besides,  his  times  deserve  it,  for  he  was 

•  Tlklrd  edtUon  of  RMOieitatio. 


a  wise  man  and  an  excellent  king;  and  yet  the 
times  very  rough  and  full  of  mutations  and  rare 
accidents :  and  it  is  with  times  as  it  is  with  ways, 
softie  are  more  up  hill  and  down  hill,  and  some 
are  inore  flat  and  plain,  and  the  one  is  better  for 
the  liver,  and  the  other  for  the  writer.  I  haye 
not  flattered  him,  but  took  him  to  life  as  well  as  I 
coutd,  sitting  so  far  off,  and  having  no  better 
light;  it  is  true  your  highness  hath  a  living  pat- 
tern, incomparable,  of  the  king  your  father ;  but  it 
is  not  amiss  for  you  also  to  see  it  in  one  of  these 
ancient  pieces.  God  preserve  yoUr  highness. 
Your  highness's  most  humble 

and  devoted  servant, 
Francis  St.  Alban 
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MB.  FBANCIS  BACON  TO  MB.  BOBEBT  CECIL.* 

Sir  : — ^I  am  Tery  grlad  that  the  good  affection 
and  frfendship,  which  conversation  and  femiliari- 
ly  did  knit  l^tween  ns,  is  not  by  absenoe  and 
intermission  of  society  discontinned ;  which 
assureth  me  it  had  a  farther  root  than  ordinary 
acquaintance.  The  signification  whereof,  as  it 
is  very  welcome  to  me,  so  it  maketh  me  wish, 
that  if  yon  have  accomplished  yourself  as  well 
in  the  points  of  virtue  and  experience,  which  you 
sought  by  your  travel,  as  you  have  won  the  per- 
fection of  the  Italian  tongue,  I  might  have  the 
contentment  to  see  you  again  in  England,  that 
we  may  renew  the  fruit  of  our  mutual  good  will; 
which,  I  may  truly  affirm,  is,  on  my  part,  much 
increased  towards  you,  both  by  your  own  demoh- 
stration  of  kind  remembrance,  and  because  I  dis- 
cern the  like  affection  in  your  honourable  and 
nearest  friends. 

Our  news  are  all  but  in  seed ;  for  our  navy  is 
set  forth  with  happy  winds,  in  token  of  happy 
adventures,  so  as  we  do  but  expect  and  pray, 
as  the  husbandnun  when  his  corn  is  in  the 
ground. 

Thus,  commending  me  to  your  love,  I  commend 
you  to  God*8  preservation. 


TO  THE  BIGHT  QONOUBABLE  HIS  VEBT  GOOD 
LORD,  THE  LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT 
SEAL,  ftcf 

Mr  VERV  ooon  Lord, 

,  I  was  wished  to  be  here  ready  in  expectation 
of  some  good  effect ;  and  therefore  I  commend 
my  fortune  to  your  lordship^s  kind  and  honoura- 
ble furtherance.  My  affection  inclineth  me  to  be 
much  [your]  lordship^s,and  my  course  and  way,  in 
all  reason  and  policy  for  myself,  leadeth  me  to  the 
same  dependence :  hereunto  if  there  shall  be  joined 
your  lordship's  obligation  in  dealing  strongly  for 
me  as  you  have  begun,  no  man  can  be  more  yours. 
A  timorous  man  is  everybody's,  and  a  covetous 
man  is  his  own.  But  if  your  lordship  consider 
mj  nature,  my  course,  my  friends,  my  opinion 
with  her  majesty,  if  this  eclipse  of  her  favour 
were  past,  I  hope  you  will  think,  I  am  no  un- 
likely piece  of  wood  to  shape  you  a  true  servant 
of.  My  present  thankfulness  shall  be  as  much 
>i8 1  have  said,    I  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Your  lordship's  true  humble  servant 

Fr.  Bacoit* 

From  Greebwlcb,  tbia  5tb  of  April,  1A04. 

*  From  the  original  dranght  in  th«  library  of  Queea's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  ^rth.  JD.  3.  tbia  lettor  leenM  to  be  of  a  very 
early  date,  and  to  have  been  written  to  Mr.  Robert  Cedl, 
while  he  wai'upon  hie  traveli. 

f  Harl.  M8S.  vol.  0007,  No.  90. 


TO  THS   RIGHT  HONOURABLE  MY  VERT   GOOD 
I4ORD,  THE  LORD  KEEPER.* 

Mt  Lord  : — ^I  have,  since  I  spake  with,  your 
lordship,  pleaded  to  the  queen  against  herself  for 
the  injury  she  doth  Mr.  Bacon  in  delaying  hin 
so  long,  and  the  unkindness  she  doUi  me  in 
granting  no  better  expedition  in  a  suit  which  I 
have  followed  so  long,  and  so  affectionately.  And 
though  I  find  that  she  makes  some  difficulty,  to 
have  the  more  thanks,  yet  I  do  assure  myself  she 
is  resolved  to  make  him.  I  do  write  this,  not  to 
solicit  your  lordship  to  stand  firm  in  assisting  me, 
beeause,  1  know,  you  hold  youaelf  already  tied 
by  jTOur  affeotios  to  Mr.  Baeon,  and  by  your  pro- 
mise to  me;  but  to  acquaint  your  lordship  of  my 
resolution  to  set  up  my  rest,  and  employ  ray 
uttermost  strength  to  get  him  placed  before  the 
terra :  so  as  I  beseech  your  lordship  think  of  no 
temporizing  course,  for  I  shall  think  the  qoeen 
deals  unkindly  with  me,  if  she  do  not  both  givs 
him  the  place,  and  give  it  with  favonr  and  some 
extraordinary  advantage.  I  wish  your  lordship 
all  honour  and  happinessf  and  rest 

Your  lordship's  very  assursd. 


Greenwich,  thii  14th  of  Jamiwy,  [1504.]' 

Endoned, 
My  Lord  cf  Euex  for  Mr*  Fraau  Baeon  to  be 
aoUeitor, 


> 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HIS  VERT  GOOD 
LORD,  THE  LqRD  KEEPER  OF  THE  GREAT  8EAL.t 

My  vsrv  eooD  Lord, 

Sir  Thomas  £gerton  failing  of  your  lordship, 
being  newly  gone,  sent  his  letter  to  me  to  see 
conveyed  unto  you,  which  I  send  enclosed ;  de- 
siring your  lordship,  according  to  your  kind  af- 
fection, to  make  the  best  use  thereof  for  my  fur- 
therance. And  I  pray  your  lordship  to  call  to 
remembrance  ray  lor^  treasurer's  kind  course, 
who  affirmed  directly  all  the  rest  to  be  unfit 
And  because  via  urdta  fortiorj  I  pray  your  lord* 
ship  to  take  a  time  with  the  queen  when  my  lord 
treasurer  is  present.  Thus,  in*  hope  to-morrow 
wiH  bring  forth  some  good  effect,  I  rest 

,  Your  lordship's,  in  all  hnrable 

duty  and  service, 
Fb.  Bacoit. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE,  &«.,  THE  LORD 

KEEPER,  &c.t 

Mr  vcRv  GOOD  Lord* 

Because  I  understand  your  lordship  remaineth 
at  court  till  this  day,  and  that  my  Loni  of  Essex 


*  Harl.  MBS.  vol.  0007,  No.  67. 
f  Harl.  MBS.  toI.  0000,  No.  58. 


t  Ibid.  No.  50 
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^drriteth  to  xne,  that  his  lordship  cometh  to  London, 
I  thought  good  to  rememher  your  lordship,  and 
to  request  you,  as  I  touched  in  my  last,  tiiat  if 
my  lord  treasurer  be  absent,  your  lordship  would 
forbear  to  fall  into  my  business  With  her  majesty, 
lest  it  might  receive  some  foil  before  the  time 
when  it  should  be  resolutely  dealt  in.  And  so 
commending  myself  to  your  good  favour,  I  most 
humbly  take  my  leave. 

Your  lordship's  in  all 

humble  duty  and  service, 

Fb.  Bacon. 

From  Gny*f  Inn,  this  8th 
Qf  April,  15M. 


KARL  OF  ESSEX  TO  LORD  KEEPER  PUCKERING.* 

J 

My  LoROf^^My  short  stay  at  the  court  made  me 
fail  of  speaking  with  your  lojdship ;  therefore,  I 
must  write  that  which  myself  had  told  you ;  that 
is,  that  your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  forbear 
pressing  for  a  solicitor,  since  there  is  no  cause 
towards  the  end  of  a  term  to  call  for  it;  and,  be- 
cause the  absence  of  Mr.  Bacon^s  friends  may  be 
much  to  his  disadvantage.  I  wish  yonr  lordship 
all  happiness,  and  rest 

Your  lordship's  very  assured 

to  be  commanded, 

Essex. 
Wnaftflid,  tbli  4Ui  of  May,  19M. 


TO  THE  RIGHT   RONOtTRABL^  THE  LORI> 
KEEPl^R,  ice.* 

It  mat  please  tour  good  Lordship 

As  your  lordship  hath  at  divers  times  helped 
me  to  pass  over  contrary  times,  so  I  humbly  pray 
you  not  to  omit  this  favourable  time.  I  cannot 
bear  myself  as  I  should  till  I  be  settled.  And 
thus,  desiring  pardon,  I  leavb  yonr  lordship  to 
God's  preservation. 

Your  lordship's  most  humbly  ^ 
at  commandment, 

Fr.  Bagoit. 

From  Qny*i  Inn,  tbii  tSCh 
of  Aucnit,  1501 


TO  T9E  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 

KEEPER,  fce. 

It  MAT  PLEASE  TOCR  OOOD  LoRDSBlf, 

I  understand  of  some  business  like  enough  to 
detain  the  queen  to^mortow,  which  maketh  me 
earnestly  to  pray  your  good  lordship,  as  one  that 
I  hare  found  to  take  my  fortune  to  heart,  to  take 
some  time  to  remember  her  majesty  of  a  solicitor 
this  present  day. 

Our  Tower  employment  stayeth,  and  hath  done 

these  three  days,  because  one  of  the  principal 

offenders  being  brought  to  confess,  and  the  other 

persisting  in  denial,  her  majesty,  in  her  wisdom, 

thought  best  some  time  were  given  to  him  that  is 

obstinate,  to  bethink  himself;  which,  indeed,  is 

singular  good  in  such  cases*    Thus,  desiring  your 

lordship's  pardon,  in  haste  I  commend  my  fortune 

and  duty  to  yonr  &Tour. 

Your  lordship's  most  humbly 

to  receive  your  commandments, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
Ftom  Qnj*B  Iiro,  tkit  ISih 
of  Anfuit,  1504. 


*  Harl.  MSB.  voL  0000,  No.  n. 
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TO  THE  RIOUT  HONOURABLE  HIS  VERT  OOOD 
LORD,  THE  LORD  KEEPER,  acc.f 

It  mat  PLEASE  TOUR  ooon  Lordship, 

I  was  minded,  according  to  the  place  of  em* 

ployment,  though  not  of  office,  wherein  I  serve» 

for  my  better  direction  and  the  advancement  of 

the  service,  to  have  acquainted  your  lordship,  now 

before  the  term,  with  such  lier  majesty's  causes 

as  are  in  my  hands.    Which  course,  intended  out 

of  duty,  I  do  now  find,  by  that  I  hear  from  my 

Lord  of  Essex,  your  lordship,  of  your  favour  is 

willing  to  use  for  my  good,  upon  .that  satisfaction 

you  may  find  in  my  traveh.    And  I  now  send  to 

your  lordship9  togMher  with  my  humble  thanks, 

to  understand  of  your  lordship's  being  st  leisure, 

what  part  of  to-morrow,  to  the  end  I  may  attend 

your  lordship,  which,  this  afrernoon,  I  cannot,  in 

regard  of  some  conference  I  have  appointed  with 

Mr.  Attorney-General.    And  so  I  commend  your 

honourable  lordship  to  God's  good  preservation. 

Your  good  lordship's  humbly  at 

your  honourable  commandments,. 

Fr.  ^Acoif. 
From  Oray*f  Inn^tbe  SStb 
of  September,  Friday. 


TO, THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  &x.t 

It  mat  Please  tour  Loroship, 

I  thought  good  to  step  aside  for  nine  days, 
which  is  the  durance  of  a  wonder,  and  not  for 
any  dislike  in  the  world;  for  I  think  her  majesty 
hath  done  m^  as  great  a  favour  in  making  an  end 
of  this  matter,  as  if  she  had  enlarged  me  from 
some  restraint.  And,  I  humbly  pray  your  lord- 
ship, if  it  so  please  you,  to  deliver  to  her  majesty 
from  me,.that  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have  done 
her  majesty  service,  now  in  the  best  of  my  years, 
and  the  same  mind  remains  in  me  still ;  and  that 
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It  may  he,  when  her  nutjesty  hath  tried  others, 
ehe  will  think  of  him  that  she  hath  cast  aside. 
For,  I  will  take  it  upon  that  which  her  majesty 
hath  often  said,  that  she  doth  reserve  me,  and  not 
reject  roe.  And  so  I  leave  yonr  good  lordship  to 
God's  good  preservation. 

^  Your  lordship's  mnch  bounden 

Fiu  Bacon. 

From  Twickenbam  Park,  thlt. 
aotbof  May,  1509. 

fi^doiied, 

Ifr,  jFV.  Baeofiy  hk  conietUaiion  to  leave  the  eoUeUor^ 

ehip* 


TO  SIR  GEORGE  VILLIBR8.* 

Sir,— -I  think  I  cannot  do  better  service  towards 
the  good  estate  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  than 
to  procure  the  king  to  be  well  served  in  the  emi- 
nent places  of  law  and  justice;  I  shall,  therefore, 
name  unto  you  for  the  attorney's  place  there,  or 
for  the  solicitor's  place,  if  the  new  solicitor  shall 
go  up,  a  gentleman  of  mine  own  breeding  and 
framing,  Mr.  Edward  Wyrthington,  of  Gray's 
Inn ;  he  is  bom  to  eight  hundred  pounds  «  year ; 
he  is  the  eldest  son  of  a  most  severe  justiicer 
amongst  the  recusants  of  Lancashire,  and  a  man 
most  able  for  law  and  speech,  and  by  me  trained 
in  the  king's  causes.  My  lord  deputy,  by  my 
description,  is  much  in  love  with  the  man.  I  hear 
my  Lord  of  Canterbury  and  Sir  Thomas  Laque 
should  name  one  Sir  John  Beaie,  and  some  other 
mean  men.  This  man  I  commend  upon  my  credit, 
^or  the  good  of  his  majesty's  service.  God  ever 
preserve  and  prosper  you.    Trest 

Your  most  devoted  and 

most  bounden  servant, 

Fb.  Bacon. 

July  ^1616. 


I  do  Well  like  the  covne  they  take*  which  ii, 
in  every  kind  to  set  down,  as  in  beer,  in  wine,  in 
beef)  in  muttons,  ih  com,  &c.,  what  cometh  to  the 
king's  use,, and  then  what  is  spent,  and  lastly 
what  may  be  saved.  This  way,  though  it  be  not 
so  accusative,  yet  it  is  demonstrative.  Nam  ret' 
tufn  eet  index  iui  ei  obHquif  and  the  fslse  manner 
of  accounting,  and  where  ihe  gain  cleaveth  will 
appear  after  by  consequence.  I  humbly  pray  his 
majesty  to  pardon  me  for  troubling  him  with  these 
imperfect  glances,  which  I  do,  both  because  I 
know  h^s  majesty  thinketh  long  to  nnderstand 
somewhat,  and  lest  his  majesty  should  conceive, 
that  he  multiplying  honours  and  favours  oponme, 
I  should  not  also  increase  and  redouble  my  endea- 
vours and  cares  for  his  service.  God  ever  bless, 
preserve,  and  prosper  his  majesty  and  yoor  lord- 
ship, to  whom  I  ever  remain 

Your  true  and  most  devoted  servant, 

Fr.  BACoif,  C.  S. 
Jan.  16, 1617. 


TO  THE  MARQUIS  OF  BUCKINOHAM.f 
Mv  VERT  GOOD  LoRP, 

I  write  now  only,  rather  in  a  kind  of  continu- 
ance and  fresh  suit,  upon  the  king's  business, 
than  that  the  same  is  yet  ripe  either  for  advertise- 
ment or  advice. 

The  subcommissioners  meet  forenoon  and  after- 
noon with  great  diligence,  and  without  distraction 
or  mnning  several  ways ;  which  if  it  be  no  more 
than  necessary,  what  would  less  have  donel  that 
IS,  if  there  had  been  no  subcommissioners,  or  they 
not  welt  chosen. 

I  speak  with  Sir  Lionel  Cranfield  asr  cause  re- 
quireth  either  for  account  or  direction,  and  as  far 
as  I  can,  by  the  taste  I  have  from  him,  discern, 
probably  their  service  will  attain,  and  may  exceed 
his  majesty's  expectation* 


*  BiepMna't  aoeood  oollectk>n,p.  4. 
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Ta  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  ftc* 

It  mat  please  tour  goop  Lordship,    . 

Not  able  to  attend  your  lordship  myself  before 
your  going  to  the  court,  by  reason  of  an  ague, 
which  offered  me  a  fit  oil  Wednesday  morning, 
but  since,  by  abstinence,  I  thank  God,  I  have 
starved  it,  so  as  now  he  hath  turned  his  back,  I 
am  chasing  him  away  with  a  little  physic,  I 
thought  good  to  write  these  few  words  to  your 
lordship;  partly  to  signify  my  excuse,  if  need 
be,  that  I  asisisted  not  Mr.  Attorney  on  Thursday 
last  in  the  Star  Chamber,  at  which  time,  it  is 
some  comfort  to  me,  that  I  hear  by  relation  some- 
what was  generally  taken  hold  of  by  the  court 
which  I  formeriy  had  opened  ted  moved ;  and 
partly  to  express  a  little  my  eonceit  touching  the 
news  which  your  lordship  last  told  me  from  the 
queen,  concerning  a  condition  in  law  knit  to  an 
interest,  which  your  lordship  remembereth,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  broken  by  misfeyanoe.  Wherein 
surely  my  mind,  as  far  as  it  appertaineth  to  me, 
is  this,  that  as  I  never  liked  not  so  much  as  the 
eoming  in  upon  a  lease  by  way  of  forfettore,  «o  I 
am  so  much  enemy  to  myself  as  I  take  no  oon- 
tentment  in  nhy  such  hope  of  advantage.  For 
as  your  lordship  can  give  me  best  testimony,  that 
I  never  in  my  life  propounded  any  such  like  mo- 
tion, though  I  hate  been  incited  thereto ;  so  the 
world  will  hardly  believe,  but  that  it  is  underhand 
quickened  and  nourished  from  me.  And,  truly, 
my  lord,  I  would  not  be  thought  to  supplant  any 
man  for  great  gain ;  and  I  humbly  pray  your  lord- 
ship to  continue  your  commendations  and  coun- 
tenance to  me  in  the  course  of  the  queen's  service 
that  I  am  entered  into:  which,  when  it  shall 
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pleaae  God  to  moTe  the  qi\een  to  profit,*  I  hope  I 

shall  give  cause  for  your  lordship  to  obtain  as 

many  thanks  as    yon  have  endared   chidings. 

And  80  I  commend  your  good  lordship  to  God's 

good  presenratiop. 

Your  lordship's.most  humbly  / 

at  your  honourable  commandment, 

Fr.  Bacon.  ' 
-    From  Gray*!  Inn,  tbe  llth  of  Jone,  1M5 


TO  THE  BIG&T  HONOURABLE  THE  tORD 
KEEPER,  &c.t 

It  may  please  your  Lordship, 

There  hath  nothing  happened  to  me  in  the 
course  of  my  business  more  contrary  to  my  ex* 
pectation*  than  your  lordship's  failing  me^  and 
crossing  tne  now  in  the  conclusion,  when  friends 
are  best  tried.  But  now  I  desire  no  more  fsTour 
of  your.lordship,  than  I  would  do  if  I  were  a  suitor 
in  the  Chancery ;  which  is  this  only,  that  you 
"Would  do  me  right  And  I,  for  my  part,  though  I 
have  much  to  allege,  yet,  neyertheless,  if  I  see 
her  majesty  settle  her  choice  upon  an  able  man, 
such. a  one  as  Mr.  Serjeant  Fleming,  I  will  make 
no  means  to  alter  it.  On  the  other ^ide,  if  I  per- 
ceive any  insufficient,  obscure,^  idol  man  offered 
to  her  majesty,  then  I  think  myself  double  bound 
to  use  the  best  means  I  can  •for  myself;  which  I 
humbly  pray  your  lordship  I  may  do  with  your 
favour,  and  that  you  will  not  disable  me  farther 
than  is  cause.  And  so  I  commend  your  lord- 
ship to  God's  preservation, 

That  beareth  your  lor48hip  all  humble  respect,, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
From  Gray'f  Inn,  the  SStb  of  July,  1505. 

Endorsed,  In  Idrd  keeper's  band, 
Mr,  Saeon  wronging  nu» 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  &c.) 

It  may  PLEASE  YOUR  LoRDSHIP, 

I  thought  it  became  me  to  write  to  your  lord- 
ship, upon  that  which  I  have  understood  from  my 
Lord  of  Essex,  who  vouchsafed,  as  I  perceive,  to 
deal  with  your  lordship  of  himself  to  join  with 
him  in  the  concluding  of  my  business,  and  findeth 
your  lorddhiphath  conceived  offence,  as  well  upon 
ffiy  manner  when  I  saw  your  lordship  at  Temple 
last,  as  upon  a  letter,  which  I  did  write  to  your 
lordship  some  time  before.  Surely,  my  lord,  for 
my  behaviour,  I  am  well  assured,  I  omitted  no 
point  of  duty  or  ceremony  towards  your  lordship. 
But  I  Ipiow  too  much  of  the  court  to  beg  a  coun- 
tenance in  public  place,  where  I  make  account  I 
shall  not  receive  it.  And  for  my  letter,  the  prin- 
cipal point  of  it  was,  that  which  I  hope  God  will 

•/.  Perfeet.  i  Harl.  MBS.  vol.  0997,  No.  87. 
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gi^e  me  grace  to  perform,  which  is,  that  if  any 
idol  maybe  offered  to  her  majesty,  since  it  is 
mixed  with  ipy  particular,  to  inform  her  majesty 
truly;  which  I  must  do,  as  long  as  I  have  a  tongue 
to  speak,  or  a  pen  to  write,  or  a  friend  to  use. 
And  farther  I  remember  not  of  my  letter,  except 
it  were  tltat  I  writ,  I  hoped  your  lordship  would 
do  me  no  wrong,  which  hope  I  do  still  continue. 
For  if  it  please  your  lordship  but  to  call  to  mind 
from  whom  I  am  descended,  and  by  whom,  next 
to  God,  her  majesty^  and  your  own  virtue,  your 
lordship  is  ascended ;  I  know  you  will  have  a 
compunction  of  mind  to  do  me  any  wrong.  And, 
therefore,  good  my  lord,  when  your  lordship 
favoureth  others  before  me,  do  not  lay  the  separa- 
tion of  your  love  and  favour  upon  myself.  Por  I 
will  give  no  cause,  neither  can  I  acknowledge 
any,  where  none  is ;  but  humbly  pray  your  lord- 
ship to  understand  things  as  they  are;  Thus, 
sorry  to  write  to  your  lordship  in  an  argument 
which  is  to  me  unpleasant,  though  necessary,  I 
commend  your  lordship  to  God*s  good  |) re- 
servation. 

Your  lordship's,  in  all  humble  respect, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
From  Twickenham  Parkt  this  lOtb  of  Angast,  1509. 


TO  THE  RI6HT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD  KEEPER, 

ice* 

It  BfAY  PLEASR  YOUR  OOOD  LoRDSHlP, 

I  am  sorry  the  opportunity  permitteth  me  not 
to  attend  your  lordship  as  I  minded.  But  I  hope 
your  lordship  will  not  be  the  less  sparing  in  using 
the  argument  of  my  being  studied  and  prepared' 
in  the  queen's  causes,  for  my  furtherance  upon 
belief  that  I  had  imparted  to  your  lordship  my 
travels,  which  some  time  next  week  I  mean  to4o» 
Neither  have  I  been  able  to  confer  with  Mr.  Au 
torney,  as  I  desired,  because  he  was  removing 
from  one  building  to  another.  And,  besides,  he 
alleged  his  note  book  was  in.the  country,  at— ^, 
and  so  we  respited  it  to  some  time  next  week.  I 
think  he  will  rsther  do  me  good  offices  than  other- 
wise, except  it  be  for  the  township  your  lordship 
remenibereth  by  the  verse.  Thus  I  commend 
your  honourable  lordship  to  God's  good  preserva- 
tion. 

Your  lordship's  most  humble 

at  your  boiDOurable  commandment, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
Frond  Grey'e  Inn,  tbii  tfth  of  September,  ld05. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  MY  OOOD 'LORD, 
THE  LORD  KEEPER  "OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL  OF 
ENGLAND.f 

It  may  PLEASE  YOUR  OOOD  LOBDSHIP, 

My  not  acquainting  your  lordship  hath  pro- 
ceeded of  my  not  knowing  any  thing,  and  of  my 
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not  knowing  of  my  absence  at  Byssam  with  my 
Lady  Russel,  upon  some  important  cause  of  her 
aon^s.  And  as  I  have  heard  nothing,  so  I  look 
for  nothing,  though  my  Lord  of  Essex  sent  me 
word,  he  would  not  write  till  his  lordship  had 
good  news.  But  his  lordship  may  go  on  in  his 
affection,  which,  nevertheless,  myself  have  desired 
him  to  limit.  But  I  do  assure  your  lordship,  I 
can  take  no  farther  care  for  the  matter.  I  am  now 
at  Twickenham  Park,  where  I  think  to  stay :  for 
her  majesty  placing  a  solicitor,  my  travel  shall 
not  need  in  her  causes,  though,  whensoever  her 
majesty  shall  like  to  employ  me  in  any  particu- 
lar, I  shall  be  ready  to  do  her  willing  service. 
This  I  write  lest  your  lordship  might  think  my 
silence  came  of  any  oonceit  towards  your  lord- 
ship, which*  I  do  assure  you,  I  have  not.  And 
this  needed  I  not  to  do,  if  I  thought  not  so :  for 
my  course  will  not  give  me  any  ordinary  occasion 
to  use  your  favour,  whereof,  nevertheless,  I  shall 
ever  be  glad.  So  I  commend  your  good  lordship 
to  God's  holy  preservation. 

Your  lordship's  humble,  &c. 

Fr.  Bacon. 
Thii  llth  of  October,  15ft5. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD  KEEPER, 

Slc* 

It  may  FliCASI  TOUR  GOOD  LoRDSHIP, 

I  conceive  the  end  already  made,  which  will,  I 
trust,  be  to  me  a  beginning  of  good  fortune,  or  at 
least  of  content.  Her  majesty,  by  God's  grace, 
shall  live  and  reign  long,  she  is  not  running 
away,  I  may  trust  her.  Or  whether  she  look 
towards  me  or  no,  I  remain  the  same,  not  altered 
in  my  intention.  If  I  had  been  an  ambitious  man, 
it  would  have  overthrown  me,  but  mended  as  I 
am,  Hevertet  benedietio  mea  in  tinum  meum.  If  I 
had  made  any  reckoning  of  any  thing  to  be  stirred, 
I  would  have  waited  on  your  lordship,  and  will 
be  at  any  time  ready  to  wait  on  you  to  do  you 
service.  So  I  commend  your  good  lordship  to 
God's  holy  preservation. 

Your  lordship's  most  hun^ble, 

at  your  honourable  commandment, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
From  Twickenham  Park,  thia  14th  of  October. 
Endoraed,  14tb  October,  ftS. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD  KEEPER, 
Mv  VERY  GOOD  LoRD, 

I  received  a  letter  from  a  very  friend  of  mine, 
requesting  me  to  move  your  lordship  to  put  into 
the  commission  for  the  subsidy,  Mr.  Kichard 
Kempe,  a  reader  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  i>esides  bom 
to/good  estate,  being  also  my  friend  and  familiar 

*  HarL  HSS.  vd.  MOT,  No.  6L  f  Ibid.  No.  99. 


acquaintance.  And  because  I  conceive  the  gear 
tleman  to  be  every  way  sortabie  with  the  service, 
I  am  bold  to  commend  him  to  your  lordship'f 
good  favour.  And  even  so,  with  remembiaoee 
of  my  most  humble  duty,  I  rest 

Your  lordship's  affecUonate  to  do  yon 

humble  service, 
Fb.  Bacoh. 
Twickenham  Park,  July  3, 1505. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD  KEEPER* 

Mt  Lord, — In  my  last  conference  with  your 
lordship,  I  did  entreat  you  both  to  forbear  hurting 
oS  Mr.  Fr.  Bacon's  cause,  and  to  suspend  your 
judgment  of  his  mind  towards  your  lordship,  till 
I  had  spoken  with  him.  I  went  since  that  time 
to  Twickenham  Park  to  confer  with  him,  and  had 
signified  the  effect  of  our  conference  by  letter  ere 
this,  if  I  had  not  hoped  to  have  met  with  your 
lordship,  •and  so  to  have  delivered  it  by  speech.  I 
told  your  lordship  when  I  last  saw  yon,  that  this 
manner  of  his  was  only  a  natural  freedom,  and 
plainness,  which  he  had  used  with  me,  and  in  my 
knowledge  with  some  other  of  his  best  friends, 
than  any  want  of  reverence  towards  your  lord- 
ship; and  therefore  I  was  more  curious  to  look 
into  the  moving  cauSe  of  his  style,  than  into  the 
form  of  it ;  which  now  I  find  to  be  only  a  diffi- 
dence of  your  lordship^s  favour  and  love  towards 
him,  and  no  alienation  of  that  dutiful  mind  which 
he  hath  borne  towards  your  lordship.  And  there- 
fore I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  if  your  lordship 
would  please  to  s^nd  for  him,  there  would  grow- 
so  good  satisfaction,  as  hereafter  he  should  enjoy 
your  lordship's  honourable  favcfur  in  as  great  a 
measure  as  ever,  and  your  lordship  have  the  use 
of  his  service,  who,  I  assure  your  lordship,  is  as 
strong  in  his  kindness,  as  you  find  him  in  his 
jealousy.  I  will  use  no  argument  to  persuade 
your  lordship,  that  I  should  be  glad  of  his  being 
restored  to  your  lordship's  wonted  favour;  since 
your  lordship  both  knoweth  how  much  my  credit 
is  engaged  in  his  fortune,  and  may  easily  judge 
how  sorry  I  should  be,  that  a  gentleman  whom  I 
love  so  much,  should  lack  the  favour  of  a  person 
whom  I  honour  so  much.  And  thus  commending 
yoiir  lordship  to  God's  best  protection,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's  very  assured, 

Essex. 

EodoTBed,  31  Auguit,  95. 
My  Lord  of  Essex  to  have  me  send  for  Mir,  Bacon, 
for  he  tvill  satisfy  me.    In  my  lord  keeper's  own 
hand. 


TO  THfi  RIQHT  HONOURABLE  THE  LORD 
KEEPER,  &:c.f 

My  vkrt  eoon  Lonn, 

The  want  of  assistance  from  them  which  should 
be  Mr.  Fr«  Bacon's  friends,  makes  [me]  the  more 

*  Hirl.  MSB.  rol.  6007,  No.  47.  f  Ibid.  No.  108. 
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industrioQS  myself,  and  the  more  earnest  in  aoli- 
citLng  mine  own  friends.  Upon  me  the  labour 
must  lie  of  his  establishment,  and  upon  roe  the 
disgrace  will  light  of  his  being  refused.  There- 
fore I  pray  your  lordship,  now  account  me  not  as 
a  solicitor  only  of  my  friend's  cause,  but  as  a 
party  interested  in  this;  and  employ  all  your 
lordship's  favour  to  me,  or  strength  for  me,  in 
procuring  a  short  and  speedy  end.  For  though  I 
know,  it  will  never  be  carried  any  other  way,  yet 
I  hold  both  my  friend  and  myself  disgraced  by 
this  protraction.  More  I  would  write,  but  that  I 
know  to  so  honourable  and  kind  a  friend,  this 
which  I  have  said  is  enough.  And  so  I  commend 
your  lordship  to  God's  best  protection,  resting, 
At  your  lordship's  commandment, 
[No  date.]  EsSEX. 


A  LETTER  TO  DR.  MORISON,*  A  BCOTTiaH  PHY 
SICIAN,  UPON  HIB  MAJESTY'S  COHINO  IN. 

Mr.  Doctor  Morison, 

I  have  thought  good  by  this  my  letter  to.renew 
this  my  ancient  acquaintance  which  hath  passed 
between  us,  signifying  my  good  mind  to  you,  to 
perform  to  you  any  good  office,  for  your  particular 
and  my  expectation,  and  a  firm  assurance  of  the 
like  on  your  part  towards  me :  wherein  I  confess 
you  may  have  the  start  of  me,  because  occasion  hath 
given  you  the  precedency  in  investing  yon  with 
opportunity  to  use  my  nan^e  well,  and  by  your 
loving  testimony  to  further  a  good  opinion  of  n^e 
in  his  majesty,  and  the  court. 

But  I  hope  my  experience  of  matters  here  will, 
with  the  light  of  his  majesty's  favour,  enable  me 
speedily  both  to  requite  your  kindness,  and  to 
acquit  and  make  good  your  testimony  and  report 
So  not  doubting  to  see  you  here  with  his  majesty, 
considering  that  it  belongeth  to  your  art  to  feel 
pulses,  and  I  assure  you  Galen  doth  not  set  down 
greater  variety  of  pulses  than,  do  vent  here  in 
men's  hearts,  I  wish  yon  all  prosperity,  and 

remain  Yours,  &c. 

From  my  Chamber  al  Ony'i  Inn,  fce.,  1603. 


4  LETTER  TO  MR.  MURRAY^  OF  THE  KINO*S  BED- 
CHAMBER. 

Mr.  Murrat, 

It  is  very  true  that  his  majesty  most  graciously, 
at  my  humble  request,  knighted  the  last  Sunday 
my  brother-in-law,  a  towardly  young  gentleman  ;f 
for  which  favour  I  think  myself  more  bound  to 
his  majesty,  than  for  the  benefit  of  ten  knights : 

*  He  had  held  a  correxpnndeDcc  with  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon, 
and  was  employed  to  find  intelligence  from  Scotland  to  the 
Enr]  of  Esaex.— See  Memo^a  of  the  BMgn  of  Qaeem  EtizoMA) 
from  the  year  1581  tiU  her  death,  vol.  1.  p.  79. 100. 116. 

4  To  this  SiV  John  Constable,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  dedicated 
the  second  edition  of  bis  Essays,  published  at  London,  161S| 
to  ocuvo. 


and  to  tell  you  truly,  my  maiming  was  not  that 
the  suit  of  this  other  gentleman,  Mr.  Temple,* 
should  have  been  moved  in  my  name. '  For  I 
should  have  been  unwilling  to  have  moved  his 
majesty  for  more  than  one  at  once,  though  many 
times  m  his  majesty^s  courts  of  justice,  if  we 
move  once  for  our  friends,  we  are  allowed  to 
move  again  for  our  fee.  <■ . 

But  indeed  my  purpose  was,  that  you  might 
have  been  pleased  to  have  moved  it  as  for  myself. 

Nevertheless,  since  it  is  so  far  gone,  and  that 
the  gentleman's  friends  are  in  some  expectation 
of  success,  I  leave  it  to  your  kind  regard  what  is 
farther  to  be  done,  as  willing  to  give  satisfaction 
to  those, which  have  put  me  in  trust,  and  loath  on 
the  other  side  to  press  above  good  manners.  And 
80,  with  my  loving  commendations,  I  remain 

1003.  Yours,  &c. 


TO  MR.  MATTHEW.t 

Sir, — ^I  perceive  you  have  some  time  when  you 
can  be  content  to  think  of  your  friends;  fron^ 
whom,  since  you  have  borrowed  yourself,  you  do 
well,  not  paying  the  principal,  to  send  the  interest 
at  Bit  months'  day.  The  relation,  which  here 
I  send  you  enclosed,  carries  the  truth  of  that  which 
is  public :  and  though  my  little  leisure  might  have 
required  a  briefer,  yet  the,  matter  would  have  en- 
dured and  asked  a  larger. 

I  have  now,  at  last,  taught  that  child  to  go,  at 
the  swaddling  whereof  you  were.  My  work 
touching  the  Proficiency  and  Advancement  of 
Learning  I  have  put  into  two  books ;  whereof  the 
former,  which  you  saw,  I  cannot  hot  account  as  a 
page  of  the  latter.  I  have  now  published  them 
both ;  whereof  I  thought  it  a  small  adventure  to 
send  you  a  copy,  who  have  more  right  to  it  than 
any  man,  except  Bishop  Andrews,' who  was  ;ny 
inquisitor. 

The  death  of  the  late  great  judge  concerned  not 
me,  because  the  other  was  not  removed.  I  write 
this  in  answer  to  youir  good  wishes,  which  I  re- 
turn not  as  ilowers  of  Florence,^  but  as  you  mean 
them;  whom  I  conceive  place  cannot  alter,  no 

more  than  time  shall  me,  except  it  be  for  the  better. 
ieo5. 


T(y  MY  LADY  PACKINGTON,  IN    ANSWER  T6  A 
MESSAGE  BY  HER  dENT.$ 

Madam,— You  shall  with  right  good  will  be 
made  acquainted  with  any  thing  that  concerneth 

*  Probably  Mr.  WUliam  Temple,  who  had  been  educated 
in  King's  College,  Cambridge,  then  master  of  the  free  school 
at  Lincoln,  next  successively  secretary  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
SecreUry  Davison,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  made  provost  of 
Dublin  College  in  1600,  and  at  last  knighted,  and  appointed 
one  of  the  masters  In  chancery  in  Ireland.  He  died  abonl 
1036,  at  the  age  of  72. 

t  Sir  ToMe  Matthew's  Collection  of  Letters,  p.  11. 

i  Mr.  Matthew  wrote  an  elegy  oik  the  Duke  of  Florence's 
felicity. 

$  From  an  old  copy  of  Sir  Francia  Bacon's  Letters. 
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your  dadghters,  if  jou  bear  a  mind  of  love  and 
Concord,  otherwise  70a  mast  be  content  to  be  a 
stranger  unto  us ;  for  I  may  not  be  so  unwise  as 
to  suffer  you  to  be  an  author  or  occasion  of  dis- 
sension between  your  dau^ters  and  their  hus- 
bands, baring  seen  so  much  misery  of  that  kind 
in  yourself. 

And  above  all  things  I  will  turn  back'  your 
kindness,  in  which  you  say,  you  will  receive  my 
wife  if  she  be  cast  off;  for  it  is  much  more  likely 
we  have  occasion  to  receive  you  being  cast  off,  if 
you  remember  what  is  passed.  But  it  is  time  to 
make  an  end  of  those  follies,  and  you  shall  at  this 
time  pardon  me  this  one  fault  of  writing  to  you ; 
for  I  mean  to  do  it  no  more  till  yon  use  me  and 
respect  me  as  you  ought.  §0,  wishing  you  better 
than  it  seemeUi  you  will  draw  upon  yourself,  I 
rest,  Yours, 

Fr.  Bacoic. 


TO  BIB  THOMAS  BODELBY,  AFTEB  HE  HAD  IM- 
PARTED TO  HIM  A  WRITING,  ENTITLED,  COGI- 
TATA  ET  VISA,* 

SiR,^-Ia  respect  of  my  going  down  to  my  house 
in  the  country,  I  shall  have  miss  of  my  papers, 
which  I  pray  jrou  therefore  to  return  unto  me. 
You  are,  I  bear  you  witness,  slothful,  and  you 
help  me  nothing :  so  as  I  am  half  in  conceit  that 
you  affect  not  the  argument,  for  myself,  I  know 
well,  you  love  and  affect.  I  can  say  Jig  more  to 
you,  but  non  eammtu  atMrdU,  reaponderU  vmnia 
syloa.  If  you  be  not  of  the  lodgings  chalked  up, 
whereof.  I  speak  in  my  preface,  I  am  but  to  pass 
by  your  door.  But  if  I  had  you  a  fortnight  at 
Oorhambury,  I  would  make  you  tell  me  another 
tale;  or  else  I  \fould  add  a  co|^tation  against 
libraries,  and  be  revenged  on  you  that  way.  I 
pray  you  send  me  some  good  news  of  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  and  commend  me  very  kindly  to  him. 
So  I  rest. 

1007. 


TO  THE  KINO.f  \ 

It  mav  plbasb  tour  excellent  Majesty, 
^  Mr.  St.  John  his  day  is  past,  and  well  past. 
I  hold  it  to  be  Janus  Bifrons;  it  hath  a  good 
aspect  to  that  which  is  past,  and  to  the  future; 
and  doth  both  satisfy  and  prepare.  All  did  well ; 
my  lord  chief  justice  delivered  the  law  for  the 
benevolence  strongly;  I  would  he  had  done  it 
timely.  Mr.  Chancello|r  of  the  Exchequer^  spake  < 

*  Rawley's  Resuscitatlo. 

4  Ibid. 

%  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  here  neant,  waa  Sir 
Fiilke  Orevitle,  who,  being  early  initiated  into  the  court  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  became  a  polite  and  fine  gentleman ;  and, 
in  the  18th  of  King  Jamtot,  waa  created  Lord  Brooke.  He 
erected  a  noUe  naonument  for  himself  on  the  north  aide  of 
Warwick  church,  which  hath  escaped  the  late  desolation, 
with  this  well  known  Inscription:  "Fulke  GreviUe,  servant 


finely,  somewhat  aAer  the  manner  of  my  Hite  lort 
privy  seal  ;*  not  all  out  so  sharply,  bat  as  ele- 
gantly. Sir  Thomas  Lake,  who  is  also  new  in 
that  courts  did  very  well,  familiarly  and  eounsd- 
lor-like.f  My  lord  of  Pembroke,  who  is  like- 
wise a  stranger  there,  did  extraoniinarf  well, 
and  became  himself  well,  and  had  an  evident 
applause.^  I  meant  well  also ;  and  because  my 
information  was  the  ground ;  having  spoken  out 
of  a  few  heads  which  I  had  gathered,  for  I  seldom 
do  more,  I  set  down,  as  soon  as  I  came  home, 
cursorily,  a  frame  of  that  I  had  said ;  though  I 
persuade  myself  I  spake  it  with  more  life.  I 
have  sent  it  to  Mr.  Murray  sealed ;  if  yonr  ma- 
jeiBty  have  so  much  idle  time  to  look  upon  it,  it 
may  give  some  light  pf  the  day's  work :  but  I 
most  humbly  pray  your  majesty  to  parddn  the 
errors.  God  preserve  you  ever. 
Your  majesty's  mqst  hnmble  subject, 

and  devoted  servant, 
Fr.  Bacoit. 

April  20, 1615. 


SIR  FRANCrS  BACON  TO  KIN«  JAMES.^ 

It  mav  pleask  vour  most  excellert  Majestt, 

It  pleased  your  majesty  to  commit  to  tny  care 
and  trust  for  Westminster  Hall  three  parUcuTars ; 
that  of  the  rege  ineonaulto^  which  concemeth 
Murray ;  that  of  the  commendams,  which  con- 
to  C^iieen  Elizabeth,  coqnsellor  to  King  Jannea,  and  Mend  to 
Sir  Philip  Sidney."  Nor  ia  he  less  reraembared  by  the  aMNsa- 
ment  he  has  left  in  hia  writings  and  poema,  chiefly  composed 
in  his  youtly,  and  in  flinatliar  exercises  with  the  gentleman  I 
have  before  mentioned. — SUfhnu. 

*  Late  Earl  of  Northampton. 

f  Sir  Thomas  Lake  waa  about  this  tine  made  one  of  tbe 
principal  secretaries  of  state,  as  he  had  been  formerly  Latin 
secretary  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and,  before  that  time,  hnf 
under  Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  But,  in  tbe  year  1016)  flill- 
ing  into  the  king's  diiq>leasura,  and  being  engaged  In  tbe 
quarrels  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  the  Lady  Eooa,  whb 
the  Countess  of  Ezeter,  he  was  at  first  suspended  fhrom  tbe 
execution  of  bis  plaee,  and  afterwards  remoTod,  and  deeply 
cenavred  and  fined  in  the  Star  Chamber;  althongb  It  ia  aaiil 
the  Icing  then  gave  himi  in  open  court,  this  public  eulogy,  that 
he  was  a  minister  of  state  fit  to  serve  the  greatest  prince  in 
Europe.  Whilst  this  storm  was  hanging  4)ver  bis  bead,  be 
writ  many  letters  to  tbe  king  and  the  Marqoto  of  Backing- 
ham,  which  I  have  aeen,  complaining  of  hia  misfortune,  that 
his  ruin  waa  likely  to  proceed  firom  tbe  aaaiatance  be  gave  to 
his  neareat  relations. — SUfkent. 

t  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  son  to  Henry  Herbert,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  Lord  Presidieni  of  the  Council  in  tbe  marches 
of  Walea,  by  Mary  hia  wife,  a  lady  in  whom  the  mnses  and 
graces  aeem«d  to  meet ;  whose  very  letters^  in  the  judgment 
of  one  who  saw  many  of  them,  declared  her  to  be  mistress 
of  a  pen  not  inferior  to  that  of  her  brother,  tbe  admtraMe  Bir 
PhlHp  Sidney,  and  to  whom  he  addreased  bia  Arcadfai.  Nor 
did  thia  gentleman  degenerate  ft'om  their  wit  and  spirit,  as 
his  poema,  his  great  patronage  of  learned  men,  and  resolute 
opposition  to  the  Spanish  match,  did,  among  other  instances, 
fully  prove.  In  the  year  1910,  be  was  made  lord  chamber- 
lain, and  chosen  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  Re 
died  suddenly  on  the  10th  of  April,  1690,  having  just  com- 
pleted fifty  yeara.  But,  his  only  son  deceasing,  a  child,  before 
him,  bia  estate  and  honours  descended  upon  bis  youngei 
brother,  Philip,  Earl  of  Montgomery,  the  lineal  ancestor  of 
the  present  noble  and  learned  oarl.— St«pA«iw. 

)  Sir  David  Dalrymple'a  Memoriaia  and  Letlen,  p.  Ill 
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Cometh  the  Buhop  of  Ltneoliif;  and  that  of  itae 
kabetu  eorpu»,  wbieh  concemeth  the  Chanoeiy* 

Tl^ese  oauees,  although  I  g^re  them  priyate 
additions,  yet,  they  are  merely,  or  at  teastehiefly, 
yours ;  ^nd  the  die  nmneth  upon  yoat  royal  pf0n>- 
gative'a  dimiDotion,  or  entire  eoneerratioD.  Of 
these  it  is  my  duty  to  gire  your  majesty  a  short 
account. 

For  that  of  the  rege  ineonmko,  I  argned  the 
same  in  the  Ring's  Bench  on  Thursday  Jast. 
There  argued  on  the  other  part  Mr.  George  Crook, 
the  judge's  brother,  an  able  bookman,  and  one 
that  was  manned  fbrUi  with  dl  the  fhmiture  that 
the  bai^  could  giye  hhn,  I  will  not  say  the  bench, 
aind  with  the  study  of  a  long  yaoatbn.  I%as  to 
answer,  which  haih  a  mixture  of  the  sudden ;  and 
of  myself  I  will  not,  nor  cannot  say  any  thing, 
but  that  my  Toice  served  me  well  for  two  hours 
and  a  half;  and  that  those  that  undelrstood  nothing 
eould  tell  me  that  I  lost  not  one  auditor  that^was 
present  in  the  b)Bginningt  but  stayed  till  the  later 
end.  If  I  should  say  more,  there  were  too  many 
witnesses,  for  I  never  saw  the  court  more  full, 
that  might  disprove  me» 

My  Lord  Coke  was  pleased  to  say,  that  it  was 
a  famous  arcrument;  but  withal,  he  asked  me  a 
politic  and  tempting  question :  for,  taking  occa- 
sion by  a  notable  precedent  I  had  cited,  where, 
upon  ^e  like  Writ  brought,  all  the  judges  in 
England  assembled,  and  that  piivately,  lest  they 
should  seemiodisputf-the  king's  commandment, 
and,. upon  conference,  with  one  mind  agreed,  that 
the  writ  must  be  obeyed.  Upon  this  hold,  my 
lord  asked  me,  whether  I  would  have  all  the  rest 
of  the  judgea  called  to  it<  I  was  not  caught ;  but 
knowing  well  that  the  judges  of  the  Cominon 
pleas  were  most  of  all  others  interested  in  respect 
of  the  prothonotaries,  I  answered,  civilly,  that  I 
could  advise  of  it;  but  that  J  did  not  distrust  the 
court;  and^  besides,  I  thought  the  case  se  clear, 
as  it  needed  not. 

Sir,  I  do  perceive,  that  I  have  not  only  stopped, 
but  almost  turned  the  stream;  and  I  see  how 
things  cool  by  this,  that  the  judges  that  were 
wont  to  call  so  hotly  upon  the  business,  when 
they  had  heard,  of  themselves,  took  a  fortnight 
day  to  advise  what  they  will  do,  by  which  time 
the  term  will  be  near  at  an  end ;  and  I  know  they 
little  expected  to  have  the  matter  so  beaten  down 
with  book-laWr  upon  which  my  argument  wholly 
went;  so  that  every  mean  student  was  satisfied. 
Yet,  because  the  times  are  as  they  are,  I  could 
wish,  in  all  humbleness,  that  your  majesty  would 
remember  and  renew  your  former  commandment 
which  you  gave  my  lord  chief  justice  in  Michael- 
mas term,  which  was,  that  after  he  had  heard 
your  attorney,  which  is  now  done,  he  should  for- 
bear further  proceeding  till  he  had  spoke  with 
yeur  majes^. 

It  concemeth  your  majesty  threefold.  First, 
in  this  particular  of  Murray;  next,  inconsequence 


of  fourteen  several  patents,  part  in  Queen  tSxttr* 
beth's  tiifie^  some  in  your  majesty's  time,  whicli 
depend  upon  the' like  question;  but  chiefly  be- 
eauee  ^s  writ  is  a  mean  provided  by  the  aneienl 
law  ef  England,  to  bring  any  ease  llkat  may  con- 
cern your  majesty,  in  profit  or  power,  from  the 
,  ordinary  benches,  to  be  tried  ind  judged  before 
your  Cfasncellor  of  England,  by  the  ordinary  ahd 
legal  pan  of  his  power :  and  your  majes^ 
knoweth  your  chancellor  is  ever  a  principal  eoun« 
seller,  and  instrument  of  monatchy,  of  immediate 
dependence  upon  the  king:  andr  ther^ore,  like 
to  be  n  safi)  and  tender  ^ardian  of  the  roya^ 
rights. ' 

For  the  case  of  .the  commendams,  a  matter 
Mkewise  of  great  ooneequence, .  though  nothing 
near  the  first,  this  day  I  was  prepared  to  have 
aigued  it  before  all  the  judges;  but,  by  reason 
of  the  sickness  of  the  Sergeant  which  was  pro* 
vided  to  argue  on  the  o^er  side,  although  I 
pressed  to  have  had  eome  other  day  appointed 
this  term ;  yet  it  pleased  divers  of  the  judges  to 
do  me  the  henoun  as  to  say  it  was  not  fit  any 
should  argue  against  me,  upon  so  small  time 
of  warning,  it  ie  adjotgmed  to  tiie  first  Saturday 
next  term. 

For  the  matter  of  the  habeoB  eorpta^  I  pereeive 
this  common  employment  of  my  lord  chancellor, 
and  my  lord  chief  justice,  in  these  examinations, 
is  such  a  vinculum^  as  .they  will  not  square  while 
these  matters  are  in  hand,  so  that  there  is  altum 
sikntium  of  that  matter.  God  ever  preserve 
your  majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

and  bounden  subject  and  servant, 

,   Fr.  Baoov. 

juury  cr,  lets. 


TO  SIR  OEOROB  VILLIEB0,  ON  dENBING  HIS  BILL 

FOB  VIBCOITNT-* 

Sir  :— I  send  yon  the  bill  for  his  majesty's  sig- 
nature, reformed  according  to  his  majesty's 
amendments^  both>  in  the  two  places,  which,  I 
assure  yon,  were  both  altered  with  great  judg- 
ment,  and  in  the  third  place,  which  his  majesty 
termed  a  question  only.  But  be  is  an  idle  body 
that  thinks  his  majesty  asks  an  idle  question; 
and  therefore  his  majesty's  questions  are  to  be 
answered  by  taking  away  the  cause  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  not  by  replying. 

For  the  name*,  his  majesty's  will  is  law 
in  those  things;  and  to  speak  truth,  it  is  a 
well  sounding  and  noble  name,  both  here  and 
abroi&d ;  and  being  your  proper,  name,  I  will  take 
it  for  a  good  sign  that  you  shall  give  honour  to 
your  dignity,  and  not  your  dignity  to  you.  There- 
fore I  have  made  it  Viscount  Y illiers :  and  for 
your  barony,  I  will  ke^  it  for  an  earldom;  for, 

*  Stepbena'f  second  CoIlectioD,  p.  10. 
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ihoogh  the  other  kad  been  more  oiderljy^yet  tk&t 
is  as  jisaal,  and  botlx  alike  good  in  law. 

For  Roper's  place**  I  would  have  it  by  all 
means  despatched ;  and  therefore  I  marrel  it  lin- 
gereth.  It  were  no  good  manners  to  take  the 
business  out  of  my  lord  treasurer's  hands ;  and 
therefore.  I  purpose  to  write  to  his  lordship,  if  I 
hear  not  from  him  first  by  Mr.  Deocomb.  But 
if  I  hear  of  any  delay,  you  will  give  me  leave, 
especially  since  the  king  named  me,  to  deal 
with  Sir  JoLn  Roper  myself;  for  neither  I  nor  my 
lord  treasurer  can  desenre  any  great  thanks  of 
you  in  this  business,  considering  the  king  hath 
spoken  to  Sir  John  Roper,  and  he  hath  pro- 
mised ;  and,  besides,  the  thing  itself  is  so  rea- 
sonable as  it  ought  to  be  as  soon  done  as  said.  I 
am  now  gotten  into  the  country  to  my  house, 
where  I  hare  some  little  liberty  to  think  of 
that  I  would  think  of,  and  not  of  that- which  other 
men  hourly  break  my  head  withal,  as  it  was  at 
London.  Upon  this  you  may  conclude,  that  most 
of  my  thoughts  are  of  his  majesty ;  and  then 
you  cannot  be  far  off.  God  ever  keep  you,  and 
prosper  you.    I  rest  always 

Your  true  and  most  deroted  servant, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Aof .  5|  OM  of  the  h^plott  da  ji,  1610. 


BT  KINO  JAMB8.t 

TO  OUR  TRUSTY  AKD   WILL  BKLOVKD  THOMAS  CO- 
TXNTRT,  OUR  ATTORMET-OKNRRAL. 

Trusty  and  well  beloved,  we  greet  you  well : 

Whereas,  our  right  trusty  and  right  well  be- 
loved cousin,  the  Viscount  of  St.  Alban,  upon  a 
sentence  given  in  Che  Upper  House  of  Parliament 
full  three  years  since,  and  more,  hath  endured 
loss  of  his  place,  imprisonment,  and  confinement^ 
also  for  a  great  time,  which  may  suffice  for  the  satis- 

*  Sir  John  Roper,  who  bad  for  many  yean  enjoyed  tbe 
place  of  the  chief  clerk  for  enrolliog  of  pdeai  in  tbe  court  of 
King*!  Bench,  eateemed  to  be  worth  about  four  thouaand 
ponnda  per  annum,  being  frown  old,  waa  prevailed  with  to 
aurrender  It  upon  being  created  Lord  Teynham,  with  a  rescr- 
▼ation  of  the  profita  thereof  to  himaelf  during  Itfb.  tJpon 
which  lurrender,  Bir  George  Villiera  waa  to  have  the  office 
granted  to  two  of  his  truateea  for  their  Uvea,  aa  Oarr,  Earl  of 
Bomerset,  waa  to  have  had  before.  But  the  Lord  Chief  Jua- 
tlce  Coke  not  being  very  forward  to  accept  of  the  surrender, 
or  make  a  new  gvant  of  It  upon  tboae  terme,  he  waa,  upon 
the  3d  of  October,  1610,  commanded  to  desiat  ttom  the  lervke 
of  thla  place,  and  at  laat  removed  from  it  upon  the  15th  of 
November  following.  HIa  lucceaaor,  Sir  Henry  Montagu, 
third  son  of  Sir  Edward  Montagu,  of  Boughton  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, recorder  of  London,  and  king's  sergeant,  being 
more  complaisant.  Sir  John  Roper  resigned,  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  same  month;  and  Mr.  Shnte,  and  Mr.  Heath, 
who  waa  afterwards  the  king's  solicitor-general,  being  the 
deputies  and  trustees  of  Star  George  VilUers,  weie  admitted.— 
SupkeuM*»  Introduet.  p.  37. 

t  Csbftla,  970.  Edw.  IMS. 

i  Hia  sentence  (brliid  his  eoming  wftUn  the  Yerge  of  the 
court.  [In  consequence  of  this  letter,  my  Lord  Baoon  was 
BunuBoned  to  Parliament  in  the  flrat  year  of  King  Charlea.] 


faction  of  jnsticey  and  example  to  others:'  \m 
being  always  graciously  inclined  to  temper  mevey 
with  justice,  and  calling  to  mind  his  former  good 
serriceSf  and  how  well  and  profitably  he  haik 
spent  his  time  since  his  trouble,  are  pleaaed  to 
remove  from  him  that  blot  of  ignominy  ^which 
yet  remaineth  upon  him,  of  incapacity  and  dis^ 
blement;  and  to  remit  to  him  all  penalties 
whatsoeTor  inflicted  by  that  sentence.  Hav- 
ing therefore  formerly  pardoned .  his  fine,  nod 
released  his  confinement,  these  are  to  will  and 
require  you  to  prepare,  for  our  signature,  a  bill 
containing  a  pardon,  in  due  form  of  law,  of  the 
whole  sentence;  for  which  this  shall  be  your 
sufficient  warrant. 


MB.  FBANCIS  BACON  TO  TpE  EARL  OF  ESSEX.* 

Mr  LoRDr— I  did  almost  conjectnre,  by  your 
silence  and  countenance,  a  distaste  in  the  course 
I  imparted  to  your  lordship  touching  mine  own 
fortune ;  the  care  whereof  in  your  lordship  as  it  is 
no  news  to  me,  so,  nevertheless,  the  main  effects 
and  demonstrations  past  are  so  far  from  dulling 
in  me  the  sense  of  any  new,  as,  contrariwise,  every 
new  refresheth  the  memory  of  many  past.  And 
for  the  free  and  loving  advice  your  lordship  hadi 
given  me,  I  cannoreorrespond  to  the  same  with 
greater  duty,  than  by  assuring  your  lordship,  that 
I  will  not  dispose  of  myself  without  your  allow- 
ance, not  only  because  it  is  the  best  wisdom  in 
any  man  in  his  own  matters,  to  rest  in  the  wis- 
dom of  a  friend,  (for  who  can  by  often  looking  in 
the  glass  discern  and  judge  so  well  of  his  own 
favour  as  another  with  whom  he  conversethi) 
but  also  because  my  affection  to  your  lordship 
hath  made  mine  own  contentment  inseparable 
from  your  satisfaction.  But,  notwithstanding,  I 
know  it  will  be  pleasing  to  your  good  lordship 
that  I  use  my  liberty  of  replying;  and  I  do 
almost  assure  myself,  t^iat  your  lordship  will  rest 
persuaded  by  the  answer  of  those  reasons  which 
your  lordship  vouchsafed  to  open.  They  weie 
two,  the  one,  that  I  should  include    •    *    e 

AprO,  1S0S. 

The  rest  of  the  letter  is  wanting. 


THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX  TO  MR.  FRANOIA  BACON.f 

Mr.  Bacon,— Your  letter  met  me  here  yester- 
day. When  I  came,  I  found  the  queen  so  way- 
ward, as  I  thought  it  no  fit  time  to  deal  with  her 
in  any  sort,  especially  since  her  choler  grew  to- 
wards myself,  Which  I  have  well  satisfied  this 
day,  and  will  take  the  first  opportunity  I  can  to 

*  Among  tbe  papers  of  Antony  Bacon,  Esq.,  Tol.liLftl 
74,  in  the  Lambeth  Library, 
t  Ibid.  fol.  107. 
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noTe  your  Buit  And  if  yoQ  oome  hither^  I  pray 
ycm  let  me  know  still  where  yoa  are.  And  so, 
being  fall  of  business,  I  must  end,  wishing  yoa 
what  you  wish  to  yoarself. 

Year  assured  friend, 

Essex. 

Sept.  1503. 


tOBD  H1EA8URER   BUROHLEY  TO  MR.  FRANCIS 

BACON.*  * 

Nephkw, — ^I  hare  no  leisure  to  write  much ; 
out  for  answer  I  have  attempted  ia  place  you : 
but  her  majesty  hath  required  the  lord  keeperf  to 
giro  to  her  the  naqjies  of  divers  lawyers  to  be  pre- 
ferred, wherewith  hd  made  ftie  acquainted,  and  I 
did  name  you  as  a  meet  man,  whom  his  lordship 
allowed  in  way  of  friendship,  fox  your  father^s 
sake:  but  he  made  scruple  to  equal  you  with 
certain,  whom  he  named,  as  Brogravej:  and 
Branthwayt,  whom  he  specially  commendetn. 
But  1  will  continue  the  remembrance  of  you  to 
her  majesty,  and  implore  my  Lord  of  Essex's 
help. 

Your  loying  uncle, 

N.  BURGHLKT. 
flept.  f7|  1503. 


SIR  ROBERT  CECIL  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON.) 

Cousin, — Assure  yourself  that  the  solicrtor'^8|| 
coming  gave  no  cause  of  speech ;  for  it  was  con- 
cerning a  book  to  be  drawn,  concerning  the  bar- 
gain of  wines.  If  there  had  been,  you  should 
bare  knoWn,  or  when  there  shall.  To  satisfy 
your  request  of  making  my  lord  know,  how 
recommended  your  desires  are  to  me,  I  have 
spoken  with  his  lordship,  who  answereth  he  hath 
done  and  will  do  his  best  I  think  your  absence 
longer  than  for  my  good  aunt's  comfort  will  do 
you  no  good :  for,  as  I  ever  told  you,  it  is  not 
likely  to  find  the  queen  apt  to  give  an  office,  when 
the  scruple  is  not  removed  of  her  forbearance  to 
speak  with  you.  This  being  not  yet  perfected 
may  stop  good,  when  the  hour  comes  of  conclu- 
sion, though  it  be  but  a  trifle,  and  questionless 
would  be  straight  despatched,  if  it  were  luckily 
handled.  But  herein  do  I,  out  of  my  desire  to 
satisfy  you,  use  this  my  opinion,  leaving  you  to 
your  own  better  knowledge  what  hath  been  done 
for  you,  or  in  what  terms  that  matter  standeth. 

*  Among  the  papert  of  AntoD j  Bacon,  Eaq.,  vol.  iiL  fol. 
107,  tn  the  Lambeth  Llbfary. 
'  t  Puckering. 

X  John  Brograve,  attorney  of  the  ducby  of  Labcaiter,  and 
afterwards  knlgbted.  He  Is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Francis  Bacon, 
In  his  letter  to  the  lord  treasurer  of  the  7th  of  June,  1595, 
Irom  Gray's  Inn,  as  having  discharged  his  post  of  attorney 
of  the  duchy,  with  great  si^clency.  There  Is  extant,  of  his, 
in  print,  a  reading  upon  the  statute  of  S7  Henry  VIII.,  con- 
cerning jointures. 

^  Among  the  papen  of  Antony  Bacon,  Esq.^  vol.  UL  fol, 
197.  vfr$ot  tn  the  Lambeth  Library. 

n  Mr.  Edward  Coke. 

Vol.  111.^36 


And .  thus,  desirous  to  oe  recommeiMled  to  my 
good  aunt,  to  whom  my  wife  heartily  commends 
her,  L  leave  you  to  the  protection  of  Almighty 
God. 

Your  loving  cousin  and  friend, 

RoBSBT  Cecil. 
From  tfie  Oourt  at  Windsor,  UUs  S7th  of  Sept.,  IMS. 

t  have  heard  in  these  causes,  Faciea  hominU  t/^ 
tanqiuim  ieonis. 


|fR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  QUEEN.* 

Madam, — ^Remembering  that  your  majesty  had 
been  gracious  to  me  both  in  countenancing  me, 
and  conferring  upon  me  the  reversion  of  a  good 
place,  and  perceiving  that  your  majesty  had  taken 
some  displeasure  towards  me,  both  these  were 
arguments  to  move  me  to  offer  unto  yeur  majesty 
my  service,  to  the  end  to  have  means  to  deserve' 
your  favour,  and  to  repair  my  error.  Upon  this 
ground,  I  affected  myself  to  no  great  matter,  but 
only  a  place  of  my  profession,  such  as  I  do  s6e 
divers  younger  in  proceeding  to  myself,  and  men 
of  ho  great  note,  do  without  blame  aspire  unto. 
But  if  any  of  my  friends  do  press  this  matter,  I 
do  assure  your  majesty  my  spirit  is  not  with 
them. 

It  sufficeth  me  that  I  have  let  your  majesty 
know  that  I  am  ready  to  do  that  for  the  service, 
which  I  never  would  do  for  mine  own  gain.  And 
if  your  majesty  like  others  better,  I  shall,  with 
the  Lacedemonian,  be  glad  that  there  is  such 
choice  of  Met  men  than  myself.  Your  majesty^s 
favour  indeed,  and  access  to  your  royal  person,  I 
did  ever,  encouraged  by  your  own  speeches,  seek 
and  desire ;  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  be  rein- 
tegrate in  that.  But  I  will  not  wrong  mkie  own 
good  mind  so  much  as  to  stand  upon  that  now, 
when  your  majesty  may  conceive  I  do  it  but  to 
make  my  profit  of  it.  But  my  mind  turneth  upon 
other  wheels  than  those  of  profit.  The  conclusion 
shall  be,  that  I  wish  your  majesty  served  answer- 
able to  yourself.  FrinctpU  est  virtus  maxima 
nosse  8U0S,  Thus  I  most  humbly  crave  pardon 
of  my  boldness  and  plainness.  God  preserve 
your  majesty. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  ROBERT  KEMP,  OF 
GRAY'S  INN,  E8Q.t 

Good  Robin, — ^There  is  no  news  you  can  write 
to  m^,  which  I  take  more  pleasure  to  hear,  than 
of  your  health,  and  of  your  loving  remembrance 
of  me;  the  former  w^er^f  ^ough  you  mention 
not  in  your  letter,  yet  I  straight  presumed  well  of 
it,  because  you^  mention  was  so  fresh  to  make 
such  a  flourish.    And  it  was  afterwards  accord 

*  Among  the  papers  of  Antony  Baeon,  Esq^ivoL  iU.JU. 
315,  In  the  Lambeth  Library.  ^ 

« Ibid.  fol.  »L 
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iikgfy  eonfinned  by  your  man,  Roger,  who  made 
me  a  partiOular  relation  of  tiie  fonner  negotiation 
between  yottr  ague  and  yon.  Of  the  latter, 
tnough  you  profess  largely^  yet  I  make  more 
doubt,  because  your  coming  is  tamed  into  a  send- 
ing; which  when  I  thought  would  haye  been 
repaired  by  some  promise  or  intention  of  yourself, 
your  man  Roger  entered  into,  a  yery  subtle  dis- 
tinction tathis  purpose,  that  you  could  not  come 
except  you  heard  I  was  attorney ;  but  I  ascribe 
that  *o  your  man's  iuTentton,  who  had  his  reward 
in  laughing;,  for  I  hope  yon  are  not  so  stately, 
but  tuat  I  shall  be  one  to  you  stylo  veUre  or  stylo 
novo.  For  my  fortune,  (to  speak  court,)  it  is  reiy 
sIqw,  if  any  thing  can  be  slow  to  him  that  is 
secure  of  the  eyent.  In  short,  nothing  is  done  in 
it;  but  I  propose  to  remain  hei^e  at  Twickenham 
till  Michaelmas  term,  then  to  St.  Albans,  and 
after  the  term  to  court.  Adyise  you,  whether  you 
will  play  the  honest  man  or  no.  In  the  mean 
time  I  think  long  to  see  you,  and  pray  to  be 
remembered  to  your  father  and  mother. 
Youxs,  in  loying  afifection, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

From  Twickenham  Park,  tbis  4Uiof  Not.  1M3. 


ship's  lumourable  usage  of  Mr.  SiBaiideii^  I  wiri^ 
yon  all  hononr. 

Your  lordship's,  in  most  faithful  duty, 

Fn.  BAooir. 

Not.  10,  UOfti 

I  pray,  sir,  let  not  my  jargon  priyilege  my  let- 
ter .from  burning;  because  it  is  not  such,  but  the 
light  showeth  through. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KARL  OF  BiSSEX.* 

Mr  Lord  : — ^I  thought  it  pot  amiss  to  inform 
your  lordship  of  that,  which  I  gathei;  partly  by 
conjecture, .  and  partly  by  adyertisement  of  the 
late  recoyered  man,  that  is  so  mi\ch  at  your 
deyotion,  of  whom  I  haye  some  cause  to  think, 
that  hej  worketh  for  the  Huddler^  underhand. 
And  though  it  may  seem  .strange,  considering 
how  much  it  importeth  him  to  join  straight  with 
your  lordship,  in  regard  both  of  his  enemies  and 
of  his  ends ;  yet  I  do  the  less  rest  secure  upon 
the  conceit,  because  he  is  a  man  likely  to  trust  so 
much  to  his  art  and  finesse,  (as  ne,  that  is  an 
excellent  wherryman,  who,  you  know,  looketh 
towards  the  bridge,  when  he  puUeth  towards 
Westminster,)  that  he  will  hope  to  senre  his  turn, 
and  yet  to  preserye  your  lordship's  good  opinion. 
This  I  write  to  the  end,  that  if  your  lordship  do 
see  nothing  to  the  contrary,  you  may  assure  him 
more,  or  trust  him  less ;  and  chiefly,  that  your 
lordship  be  pleased  to  sound  again,  whether  they 
haye  not,  amongst  them  drawn  out  the  nail, 
which  your  lordship  had  driyen  in  for  the  nega- 
tiye  of  the  Huddler ;  which,  if  they  haye,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  your  lordship  to  iterate  more  fot- 
cihly  your  former  reasons,  whereof  there  is  such 
eopia^  as,  I  think  you  may  use  all  the  places  of 
.ogic  against  his  placing. 

Thus,  with  my  humble  thanks  for  your  lord- 

*  Among  tbe  papers  of  Antony  Bacoo,  Eaq^  yd.  111.  kL 
K3,  itt  the  Lambeth  Library, 
f  Probably  Lord  Keeper  Puckering.  \ 

t  Hr.  Edward  Coke. 


EA.RL  OF  ESSEX  TO  BCB.  FRANCIS  BACON.* 

Sir:— I  haye  receiyed  your  letter,  and  since  I 
haye  had  opportunity  to  deal  freely  with  the 
queen.    I  haye  dealt  confidently  with  her  as  a 
matter,  wherein  I  did  more  labour  to  oyercome 
her  delays,  than  that  I  did  fear  her  denial.     I 
told  how  much  you  were  thrown  down  with  the 
correction  she  had  already  giyen  you,  that  she 
might  in  that  point  hold  herself  already  satisfied. 
And  because  I  found,  that  Tanfieldf  had  been 
most  propounded  to  her,  I  did  most  disable  him. 
I  find  the  queen  yery  reseryed,  staying  herself 
upon  giying  any  kind  of  hope,  yet  not  passionate 
against  you,. till  I  grew  passionate  for  yon.  Then 
she  said,  that  none  thought  you  fit  for  the  place 
but  my  lord  treasurer  and  myself.    Marry,  the 
others  must  some  of  them  say  before  us  for  fear 
or  for  flattery.    I  told  her,  the  most  and  wisest 
of  her  council  had  deliyered  their  opinions,  and 
preferred  you  before  all  men  for  that  place.    And 
if  it  would  please  her  majesty  to  think,  that 
whatsoeyer  they  said  contrary  to  their  own  words 
when  they  spake  without  witness,  might  be  as 
factiously  spoken,  as  the  other  way  flatteringly, 
she  would  not  be  deoeiyed.   Yet  if  they  had  been 
neyer   for  you,  but  contrarily  against   you,  I 
thought  my  credit,  joined  wiih.  the  approbation 
and  mediation  of  her  greatest  counsellors,  might 
preyail  in  a  greater  matter  than  this;  and  urged 
her,  that  though  she  could  not  signify  her  mind 
to  others,  I  might  haye  a  secret  promise,'  where- 
in I  should  receiye  great  comfort,  as  in  the  con- 
trary •  great  unkindness.     She   said   she   was 
neiUier  persuaded    nor  would  ^  hear   of  it  till 
Easter,  when  she  might  adyise  with  her  council, 
who  were  now  all  absent;  and,  therefore,  in 
passion  bid  me  go  to  bed,  if  I  would  talk  of 
nothing   else.      Wherefore  in  passion  I  went 
away,  saying,  while  1  was  with  her,  I  could  not 
but  solicit  for  the  cause  and  the  man  I  so  much 
affected ;  and  therefore  I  would  retire  myself  till 
I  mi^t  be  more  graciously  heard;  and  so  we 
parted.    To-morrow  I  will  go  hence  of  purpose, 
and  on  Thursday  I  ,will  write  an  expostulating 
letter  to  her.    That  night  or  upon  Friday  mom- 

*  Among  the  papers  of  Antony  Bacon,  Esq.,  vol.  fy.  fbL 
00,  in  tbe  Lambeth  Library. 

f  Probably  Laurence  Taafleld,  made  lord  chief  baron  (tf 
tbe  exchequer  in  June,  1007. 
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ing  t  will  be  here  again,  and  follow  on  the  same 
eouree,  stirring  a  discontentment  in  her,  &c. 
And  so  wish  yon  all  happiness,  and  rest 

Your  most  assnied  friend, 

Essex. 

■ndocsed,  Ibieh  98,  19M. 


Tqs  EARL  OF  ESSEX  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON.* 

Sir  :^I  haye  now  spoken  with  the  queen,  and 
I  see  no  stay  from  obtaining  a  full  resolution  of 
that  we  desire.  But  the  passion  she  is  in  by 
reason  of  the  tales  that  have  been  told  her  against 
Nicholas  Clifford,  with  whom  she  is  in  such 
rag^,  for  a  matter,  which  I  think  you  have  heard 
of,  doth  put  her  infinitely  out  of  quiet;  and  her 
passionate  humour  is  nourished  by  some  foolish 
women.  Else  I  find  nothing  to  distaste  us,  for 
^he  doth  not  contradict  confidently;  which  they 
that  know  the  minds  of  women,  say  is  a  sign  of 
yielding.  I  will  to-morrow  take  more  time  to 
deal  with  her,  and  will  sweeten  her  with  all  the 
art  I  have  to  make  benevohm  mtditortm,  I  hare 
already  spoken  with  Mr.  Tice*Chamberlain,j' 
and  will  to-morrow  speak  #ith  the  rest.  Of  Mr. 
Vice-Ohamberlain  you  may  assure  yourself;  for 
80  much  he  hath  Aithfuliy  promised  me.  The 
exceptions  against  the  competitots  I  will  use  to- 
morrow ;  for  then  I  do  resoWe  to  haye  a  full  and 
large  discourse,  haying  prepared  the  queen  to- 
night to  assign  me  a  time  under  colour  of  some 
such  business,  as  I  haye  pretended.  In  the  mean 
time  I  must  tell  you,  that  I  do  not  respect  either 
my  absence,  or  my  showing  a  discontentment  in 
going  away,  for  I  was  receiyed  at  my  return,  and 
I  think  I  shall  not  be  the  worse.  And  for  that  I 
am  oppressed  with  multitude  of  letters  that  are 
come,  of  which  I  must  giye  the  ^ueen  some 
account  to-morrow  morning,  I  therefore  desire  to 
be  excused  for  writing  no  more  to-night:  to- 
monow  you  shall  hear  from  me  again.  I  wish 
you  what  you  wish  yourself  in  this  and  all 
things  else,  and  rest 

Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

Essex. 

'  Tut  Friday  at  Bight. 

Endoned,  Usrch  99»  15M. 


:  MR.  FRANOn  BACON  TO  TflE  EARL  OF  B0S8X.t 

My  LoRD,-irI  thank  your  lordship  yery  much 
for  your  kind  and  comfortable  letter,  which  I  hope 
will  be  followed  at  hand  with  another  of  more 
assurance.    And  I  must  confess  this  yery  delay 

*  Among  tb«  pspenr  of  Antony  Bacon,  Eaq.  Tol.  Iv.  fol.  8^ 
In  the  Lanbetb  Library. 

f  Sir  Thomas  Heneage. 

X  Among  the  papeA  of  Antony  Bacon,  Eiq.,-Tol.  lU.  fol.  09^ 
Itt  the  Lambeth  Library. 


hath  gone'  so  near  me,  as  it  hath  almost  oyer 
thrown  my  health ;  for  when  I  reyoWed  the  good 
memory  of  my  fiather,  the  near  degree  of  atlianca 
I  stand  in  to  my  lord  treasurer,  your  lordship's  so 
signalled  and  declared  feVour,  th& honourable  tes- 
dmony  of  so  many  counsellors,  the  commends^ 
tions  unlaboured,  and  in  sort  offered  by  my  lords 
thejudges  and  the  master  of  the  rolls  elect  ;*  that 
I  was  yoiced  with  great  expectation,  and,  tiiough 
I  say  it  mysdf,  with  the  wishes  of  most  men,  to 
the  higher  place  ;f  that  I  am  a  man,  that  the 
t^ueen  hath  already  done  fbr;  and  that  princes, 
especially  her  m^esty,  loye  to  make  an  end  where 
they  begin ;  and  then  add  hereunto  the  obscure- 
neSs  and  many  exceptions  to  my  competit(»rs : 
when  I  say  I  reyoWe  all  this,  I  cannot  but  con- 
clude with  myself,  that  no  man  eyer  read  a  more 
exquisite  disgrace ;  and^  therefore,  ^ly,  my  lord, 
1  was  determined,  if  her  inajesty  reject  me,  this 
to*  do.  My  nature  can  take  no  eyil  ply ;  but  I 
will,  by  God's  assistance,  with  this  disgrace  of 
my  fortune,  and  yet  with  that  comfort  of  the  good 
opinion  of  so  many  honourable  and  worthy  per- 
sons, retire  myself  with  a  couple  of  men  to.  Cam- 
bridge, and  there  spend  my  life  in  my  studies  and 
contemplations  without  looking  back.  I  humbly 
pray  your  .lordship  to  pardon  ine  for  troubling  you 
with  my  melancholy.  For  the  noiatter  itself,  I 
commend  it  to  your  loye;  only  I  pray  you  com- 
municate afresh  this  day  with  my  lord  treasurer 
and  Sir  Robert  Cecil ;  and  if  you  ejsteem  my  for- 
tune, remembe^  the  point  of  precedency.  The 
objections  to  my  competitors  your  lordship  know- 
eth  partly.  I  pray  spare  them  not,  not  oyer  the 
queen,  but  tp  the  great  ones^  to  show  your  confi- 
dence, and  to  work  their  distrust.  Thus,  longing 
exceedingly  to  exchange  troubling  your  lordship 
with  serring  you,  I  rest 
Your  lordship's, 

in  most  entire  and  faithful  seryice, 

Francis  Bacok. 

Ilareh30,.]d94. 

I  humbly  pray  your  lordship  I  may  hear  from 
yon  some  time  this  day. 


MR.  FRANaS  BACON  TO  SIR  ROBERT  CECIL4 

Mt  most  bonourablk  good  Cousin, 

Your  honour  in  your  wisdom  doth  well  per- 
ceiye,  that  my  access  at  this  time  is  grown  despc;- 
rate  in  regard  of  the  hard  terms,  that  as  well  the 
Earl  of  £2ssex  as  Mn  Yice-Chamberlain,.  who 
were  to  haye  been  the  means  thereof,  stand  in  with 
her  majesty,  according  to  their  occasions.  And, 
therefore^I  am  only  to  stay  upon  that  point  of 

*  Bir  Thomaa^geitOB. 
4  That  of  attorney-general. 

X  Among  the  papers  of  Antony  Bacon,  Eaq ,  vol.  tv.ttl^ 
Itt,  In  the  Lambeth  Library. 
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delaying^  and  pieaening  the  matter  entiie  till  a 
better  cooBtellation ;  which,  as  it  U  not  hard,  as  I 
conceive,  considering  the  French  business  and 
the  instant,  progress,  &c.,  so  I  commend  in  special 
to  yon  the  care,  who  in*sort  assured  me  thereof, 
and  upon  whom  now,  in  my  Lord  of  Essex's  ab- 
sence, I  have  only  to  rely ;  and,  if  it  be  needful, 
I  humbly  pray  you  to  move  my  lord  your  father 
to  lay  his  hand  to  the  same  delay.  Aod  so  I  wish 
you  all  increase  of  honour. 

Your  honour's  poor  kinsman, 
in  faithful  service  and  duty, 

Frakcis  Bacon. 

Froiii6ny'fIiiB,Uilil«tofBfa7  IS9L   S 


SIB  ROBERT  CBGIL'S  ANSWER.* 

Cousin, — I  do  think  i\othing  cut  the  throat  more 
of  your  present  access  than  the  earPs  being  some- 
what troubled  at  this  time.  For  the  delaying  I 
think  it  not  bard,  neither  shall  there  want  my 
best  endeavour  to  make  it  easy,  of  which  I  hope 
you  shall  not  need  to  doubt  by  the  judgment, 
which  I  gather  of  divers  circumstances  confirming 
my  opinion.  I  protest  I  suffer  with 'you  in  mind, 
that  you  are  thus  gravelled ;  but  time  will  founder 
a|l  your  competitors,  and  set  you  on  your  feet,  or 
else  I  have  littie  understanding. 


BARt  OF  ESSEX  TO  HE.  FRANCIS  BACON.f 

Sir, — ^I  wrote  not  to  you  till  I  had  had  a  second 
conference  with  the  queen,  because  the  first  was 
spent  only  in  compliments :  she  in  the  beginning 
excepted  all  business:  this  day  she  hath  seen 
me  again.  After  I  had  followed  her  humour  in 
talking  of  those  things,  which  she  would  entertain 
me  with,  I  told  her,  in  my  absence  I  had  written 
to  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  to  solicit  her  to  call  you  to 
that  place,  to  which  all  the  world  had  named  you ; 
and  being  now  here,  I  must  follow  it  myself; 
for  I  know  what  service  I  should  do  her  in  pro- 
curing you  the  place ;  and  she  knew  not  how  great 
a  comfort  I  should  take  in  it.  Her  answer  rn 
playing  just  was,  that  she  came  not  to  me  for  that, 
I  should  talk  of  those  things  when  I  came  to  her, 
not  when  she  came  to  me ;  the  term  was  coming, 
and  she  would  advise.  I  would  have  replied,  but 
she  stopped  my  mouth.  To-morrow  or  the  next 
day  I  will  go  to  her,  and  then  this  excuse  will  be 
taken  away.  When  I  know  more,  you  shall  hear 
more ;  and  so  I  end  full  of  pain  in  my  head,  which 
makes  me  write  thus  confusedly. 

Your  most  affectionate  friend. 

< 

»  Among  the  papen  «f  Antooy  Bacon,  Eiq.,  yol.  iv.  fol. 
199,  in  tlie  Lambetli  Library, 
t  Ibid.  fid.  m 


EARL  OF  ESSEX  TO  MR,  FRAlfCIS  BAOOlf .« 

Sir, — ^I  went  yesterday  to  the  queen  througb. 
the  galleries  in  the  morning,  afternoon,'  and  at 
nights   I  had  long  speech  with  her  of  you,  wherein 
I  urged  both  the  point  of  your  extraordinary  suffi- 
ciency proved  to  me  not  only  by  your  last  argu- 
ment, but  by  the  opinion  of  all  men  I  spake  withal, 
and  the  point  of  mine  own  satisfaction,  which,  I 
protested,  should  be  exceeding  great,  if,  for  all 
her  unkindness  and  discomforts  past,  she  should 
do  this  one  thing  for  my  saksw    To  the  first  she 
answered,  that  th^  greatness  of  your  friends,  as  of 
my  lord  treasurer  and  myself,  did  make,  men  give 
a  more  favourable  testimony  than  else  they  would 
do,  thinking  thereby  they  pleased  us.    And  that 
she  did  acknowledge  you  had  a  great  wit,  and  an 
elxcellent  gift  of  speech,  and  much  other  good 
learning.    But  in  law  she  rather  thought  you 
tould  make  show  to  the  uttermost  of  your  know- 
ledge, than  that  you  were  deep.    To  the  second 
she  said,  she  showed  her-  mislike  to  the  suit,  as 
well  as  I  had  done  my  affection  in  it;  and  that  if 
the^  were  a  yielding,  it  was  fitter  to  be  of  my 
side.    I  then  added,  that  this  was  an  answer,  with 
which  she  might  deny  me  all  things,  if  she  did 
not  grant  them  at  the  first,  which  was  not  her 
manner  to  do.    But  her  majesty  had  made  me 
suffer  and  give  way  in  many  .things  else;  which 
all  I  should  bear,  not  only  with  patience,  but  with 
great  contentment,  if  she  would  but  grant  my 
humble  suit  in  this  one.    And  for  the  pretence  of 
the  approbation  given  yon  upon  partiality,  that  all 
the  world,  lawyers,  judges,  and  all,  could  not  bs 
partial  to  you ;  for  somewhat  you  were  crossed 
for  their  own  interest,  and  some  for  their  friends ; 
but  yet  ail  did  yield  to  your  merit,    ^he  did  in 
this  as  she  useth  in  all,  went  from  a  denial  to  a 
delay,  and  said,  when  the  council  were  all  here, 
she  would  think  of  it ;  and  there  wad  no  haste  in 
determining  of  the  place:    To  which  I  answered* 
that  my  sad  heart  had  need  of  hasty  comfort ;  and, 
therefore,  her  majesty  must  pardon  me,  if  I  were 
hasty  and  importunate  in  it.    When  they  come 
we  shall  see  what  will  be  done ;  and  I  wish  you 
all  happiness,  and  rest 

Your  most  affectionate  friend 


Endoned,  18th  of  May,  1S94. 


FOVLKE  GREVILL,  ESQ.  TO  IfR.  TRANdS  BACON.f 

Mr.  Francis  Bacon, 

Saturday  was  my  first  coming  to  the  court, 
from  whence  I  departed  a^in  as  soon  as  I  had 
kissed  her  majesty^  hands,  because  I  had  no 
lodging  nearer  than  my  uncle's,  which  is  four 

« 

*  Among  tbe  papen  of  Antony  Baoo&,E>q.,  vol.  iv.  fol.  I9I» 
in  the  Lambeth  Lflirery. 
t  Ibid.  161.131. 
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nules  off.  This  day  I  came  thither  to  dinner, 
and  waidng  for  to  speak  with  the  queen,  took 
occasion  to  tell  how  I  met  you,  as  I  passed 
through  London;  and  among  other  speeches, 
how  you  lamented  your  misfortune  to  me,  that 
remained  as  a  withered  hranch  of  her  roots, 
which  she  had  cherished  and  made  to  floilrish  in 
her  service.  I  added  what  I  thought  of  your 
worth,  and  the  expectation  for  all  this,  that  the 
world  had  of  her  princely  goodness  towards  you : 
which  it  pleased  her  majesty  to  confess,  that 
indeed  you  began  to  frame  very  well,  insomuch 
as  she  saw  an  amends  in  those  little  supposed 
errors,  avowing  the  respect  she  carried  to  the 
dead,  with  very  exceeding  gracious  inclination 
towards  yott.  Some  comparisons  there  fell  out 
besides,  which  I  leave  till  we  meet,  which  I 
hope  shall  be  this  week.  It  pleased  her  withal 
to  tell  of  the  jewel  you  offered  her  by  Mr.  Vice- 
Chamberlain,  which  she  had  refused,  yet  with 
exceeding  praise.  I  marvel,  that  as  a  prince  she 
should  refuse  those  havings  of  her  poor  subjects, 
because  it  did  include  a  small  sentence  of  despair ; 
but  either  I  deceive  myself,  or  she  was  resolved 
to  take  it ;  and  the  conclusion  was  very  kind  and 
gracious.  Sure  as  I  will  one  hundred  pounds  to 
fifty  pounds  that  you  shall  be  her  solicitor,  and 
piy  friend ;  in  which  mind  and  for  Which  mind  I 
commend  you  to  God.  From  the  court,  this  Mon- 
day in  haste, 
Your  true  friend  to  be  commanded  by  you, 

FOULKE   GrEVILL. 


We  cannot  tell  whether  she  comes  to 


or  stay  here.  I  am  much  absent  for  want  of 
lodging ;  wherein  my  own  man  hath  only  been 
to  blame. 

Endoned,  17th  of  June,  1504. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  aUEEN.* 

Most  gracious  and  admirable  Sovereign, 

As  I  do  acknowledge  a  providence  of  God 
towards  me,  that  findeth  it  expedient  for  me  lole- 
rctre  jugwn  in  juventuie  med  f  so  this  present 
arrest  of  mine  by  his  divine  majesty  from  your 
majesty's  service  is  not  the  least  affliction,  that  I 
have  proved ;  and  I  hope  your  majesty  doth  con- 
ceive, that  nothing  under  mere  impossibility  could 
have  detained  me  frorp  earning  so  gracious  a  veil, 
as  it  pleased  your  majesty  to  give  me.  But  your 
majesty's  service  by  the  grace  of  God  shall  take 
no  lack  thereby;  and,  thanks  to  God,  it  hath 
lighted  upon  him  that  may  be  the  best  spared. 
Only  the  discomfort  is  mine,  who  nevertheless 
have  the  private  comfort,  that  in  the  time  I  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  this  service^  it  hath 
been  my  hap  to  stumble  upon  somewhat  unseen, 

*  Among  the  inpen  of  Antony  Bacon,  Eiq^  voH  iv.  toL  141, 
and  196^  in  the  Lainbeth  Library. 


which  may  import  the  same,  as  I  made  my  lord 
keeper  acquainted  before  my  going. .  So,  leaving 
it  to  God  to  make  a  good  end  of  a  bard  begin- 
ning, and  most  humbly  craving  your  majesty's 
pardon  for  presuming  to  trouble  you,  I  recom- 
mend your  sacred  majesty. to  God's  teuderesi 
preservation. 
Your  sacred  majesty's,  in  most  humble 

obedience  and  deyotion, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
From  Huntingdon,  thfi  90th  of  July,  1594. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  HIS  BROTHER  ANTONY.* 

Mt  good  Brother, 

One  day  draweth  on  another ;  and  I  am  well 
pleased  in  my  being  here ;  for  methinks  solitari- 
ness collecteth  the  mind,  as  shutting  the  eye  doth 
the  sight.  I  pray  yoti,  therefore^  advertise  me 
what  you  find,  by  my  Lord  of  Essex,  (who,  I  am 
sure,  hath  been  with  you,)  was  done  last  Sunday ; 
and  what  he  conceiveth  of  the  matter.  .  I  Jiold  in 
one  secret,  and  therefore  you  may  trust  your  ser- 
vant. I  would  be  glad  to  receive  my  parsonage 
rent  as  soon  as  it  cometh.  So  leave  I  you  to 
God's  good  preservation. 

Your  ever  loving  brother, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
From  Twiclcenham  Park,  thia  Tuesday  morning,  1504. 
Endoned,  16  Oct.  1901 


EARL  OF  ESSEX  TO  MB.  FRANCIS  BACON.f 

JSiR : — ^I  will  be  to-morrow  night  at  London.  I 
purpose  to  hear  your  argument  tho  next  day.  I 
pray  you  send  me  word  by  this  bearer  of  the 
hour  and  place  where  it  is.  Of  your  own  cause 
I  shall  give  better  account  when  I  see  you,  than 
I  can  do  now ;  for  that  which  will  be  done,  will 
be  this  afternoon  or  to-morrow. 
I  am  fast  unto  you,  as  you  can  be  to  yourself, 

Essex. 

Endoned,  S  Oct.  1501. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  HIS  BROTHER  ANTONY.^ 

Goon  Brother, 

Since  I  saw  you  this  hath  passed.  Tuesday, 
though  sent  for,  I  saw  not  the  queen.  Her  ma- 
jesty alleged  she  was  then  to  resolve  with  tne 
council  upon  her  places  of  law.  But  this  resolu- 
tion was  ut  supra ;  and  note  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
sellors were  persuaded  she  came  rather  forwards 
than  otherwise ;  for  against  me  she  is  never  pe 

*  Among  the  papen  of  Antony  Bacon,  Eaq.,  voL  iv.  M.  197. 
in  the  Lambeth  Libfaiy. 
t  Ibid.  fol.  195. 
t  Ibid.  fol.  98. 
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temptory  but  to  my  lord  of  Essex.  I  missed  a  | 
line  of  my  Lord  Keeper's ;  bnt  thus  much  I  hear 
otherwise.  The  queen  seemeth  to  apprehend  my 
travel.  Whereupon  I  was  sent  for  by  Sir  Robert 
Cecil  in  sort  as  from  her  majesty ;  himself  having 
of  purpose  immediately  gone  tor  London  to  speak 
with  me ;  and  not  finding  me  there,  he  wrote  to 
me.  Whereupon  I  came  to  the  ooutt,  and  upon 
his  relation  to  me  of  her  majesty's  speeches,  I  de- 
sired leave  to  answer  it  in  writing;  not,  I  said, 
that  I  mistrusted  his  report,  but  mine  own  wit ; 
the  copy  of  which  answer  I  send.  W|k  parted  in 
kind neiBS,  Beeundum  exUritu.  This  copy  yon  must 
needs  return,  for  I  have  no  other;  and  I  wrote  this 
by  memory  after  the  original  was  «ent  away.  The 
queen's  speech  is  after  this  sort  Why  P  I  have 
made  no  aoiicitor*  Haih  any  body  carried  a  solicitor 
with  him  in  hU  pocket  7  But  he  must  have  it  in  hit 
own  iime^  (as  if  it  were  but  yesterday's  nomina- 
tion,) or  elae  I  must  be  thought  to  east  him  away. 
Then  her  majesty  sweareth  thus :  «*  If  I  continue 
this  manner,  she  will  seek  all  England  for  a  soli- 
citor rather  than  take  me.  Yei^,  she  will  send  for 
Houston  and  Coventry*  to-morrow  next,"  as  if 
she  would  swear  them  both.  Again  she  entereth 
into  it,  that "  she  never  deals  so  with  any  as  with 
me  (in  hoe  erratum  non  est)  she  hath  pulled  me 
over  the  bar  (note  the  words^  for  they  cannot  be  her 
own)  she  hath  used  me  in  her  greatest  causes. 
But  this  is  Essex,  and  she  is  more  angry  with 
him  than  with  me."  And  such  like  speeches,  so 
Strange,  as  I  should  lose  myself  in  it,  but  that  I 
have  cast  off  the  care  of  it.  My  conceit  is,  that  I 
am  the  least  part  of  mine  own  matter.  But  her 
mnjesty  would  have,  a  delay,  and  yet  would  not 
bear  it  herself.  Therefore  she  giveth  no  way  to 
me,  and  she  perceiveth  her  council  giveth  no  way 
to  others ;  and  so  it  sticketh  as  she  would  have  it. 
But  what  the  secret  of  iti8,oeu/iM  aquilrn  nonpene- 
iravit.  My  lordj  continueth  on  kindly  and  wisely 
a  course  worthy  to  obtain  a  better  effect  than  a 
delay,  which  to  me  is  the  most  unwelcome  con- 
dition. 

'  Now,  to  return  to  you  the  part  of  a  brother,  and 
to  render  you  the  like  kindness,  advise  yon,  wh^ 
ther  it  were  not  a  good  time  to  set  in  strongly  with 
the  queen  to  draw  her  to  honour  your  travels.  For 
in  the  course  I  am  like  to  take,  it  will  be  a  great 
and  neeessaryatay  to  me,  besides  the  natural  com- 
fort I  shall  receive.  And  if  you  will  have  me 
deal  with  my  Lord  of  Essex,  or  otherwise  break  it 
by  mean  ta  the  queen,  as  that,  which  shall  give 
me  full  contentment,  I  will  do  it  as  effectually, 
and  with  as  much  good  discretion  as  I  can. 
Wherein  if  you  aid  me  with  your  direction,  I 
shall  observe  it.  This,  as  I  did  ever  account  it 
mre  and  certain  to  be  accomplished,  in  case  my- 
self had  been  placed,  and  therefore  deferred  it  till 

*  Thomas  CoTentry,  afterwards  one  of  the  Joatteea  of  the 
Comuum  ?'eaf,  and  Ikilier  of  the  Loid  Keeper  OoTeotry. 


then,  as  to  the  proper  opportunity ;  so  now  that  I 
see  such  delay  in  mine  own  placing,  I  wish  es> 
animo  it  should  not  expect.  % 

I  pray  you  let  me  know  what  mine  nncle  EIQIi- 
gfew  will  do;*  for  I  must  be  more  careful  of  mj 
credit  than  ever,  since  I  receive  so  little  tfaenoe 
where  I  deserved  best  And,  to  be  plain  with  joa, 
I  mean  even  to  make  the  best  of  those  small  things 
I  have  with  as  much  expedition,  as  may  be  with- 
out loss ;  and  so  sing  a  mass  of  requiem^  I  hope, 
abroad.  For  I  know  her  majesty's  nature,  ^at 
she  neither  careth  though  the  whole  surname  of 
Bacons  travelled,  nor  of  the  Cecils  neither. 

I  have  here  an  idle  pen  or  two,  specially  one, 
that  was  cozened,  thinking  to  have  got  some  mo- 
ney this  term.  I  pray  send  me  somewhat  else 
for  them  to  write  out  besides  your  Irish  collection, 
which  is  almost  done.  There  is  a  collection  of 
King  James,  of  foreign  States,  largeliest  of  Flan- 
ders ;  which,  though  it  be  no  great  matter,  yet  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  it.  Thus  I  commend  yoa 
to  God's  good  protection. 

Your  entire  loving  brother, 

.   Fr.  Bacon. 

From  my  loiMnf ,  at  Twickenham  Park, 
thk  9Mb  ofJaauary,  1594. 


LETTER  QF  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  SIR  ROBERT 
CECIL  ;t  A  COPY  OF  WHICH  WAS  SEJ^  WITH 
THE  PRECEPINO  TO  MR.  ANTONY  BACON. 

Sir  :-— Your  honour  xfiay  remember,  that  upon 
relation  of  her  majesty's  speech  concerning  my 
travel,  I  asked  leave  to  make  answer  in  writing ; 
not  but  I  knew  then  what  was  true,  but  because  I 
was  careful  to  express  it  without  doing  myself 
wrong.  And  it  is  true,  I  had  then  opinion  to  have 
written  to  her  majesty :  but,  since  Weighing  with 
myself,  that  her  majesty  gave  no  ear  to  the  motion 
made  by  yourself,  that  I  might  answer  by  mine 
own  attendance,  I  began  to  doubt  the  second  de- 
gree, whether  it  might  not  be  taken  for  presump- 
tion in  me  to  write  to  her  majesty ;  and  so  resolved, 
that  it  was  best  for  me  to  follow'  her  majesty's 
own  way  in  committing  it  to  your  report. 

It  may  please  your  honour  to  deliver  to  her  ma- 
jesty, first,  that  it  is  an  exceeding  grief  to  me, 
that  any  not  motion  (for  it  was  not  a  motion)  but 
mention,  that  should  come  from  me,  should  offend 
her  majesty,  whom  for  these  one-ahd-twenty  years 
(for  so  long  it  is,  that  I  kissed  her  majesty's  hands 
upon  my  journey  into  France)  I  have  used  the 
best  of  my  wits  to  please. 

Next,  mine  answer  standing  upon  two  points, 
the  one,  that  this  mention  of  travel  to  my  lord  of 
Essex  was  no  present  motion,  suit,  or  request; 

*  Mr.  Antony  Baeon  had  written  to  Sir  Henry  Killi(rew  on 
the  14th  of  January,  ISM^todeilrethe  loan  of  two  huadrsd 
pouoda  for  iti  montba.    VoL  iv.  fdl.  4. 

t  Among  the  papera  of  Antony  Bacon,-  Eaq.,  toL  It. 
ALU. 
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bnt  cafltug  (lie  wont  of  my  fortone  with  an  ho* 
noiuable  firiepd,  that  had  long  used  me  piiTately, 
I  told  hi»lordahip  of  thia  purpoae  of  mine  to  tra-^ 
v^ly  accompanying  it  with  theae  veiy  worda,  that 
upon  her  majeaty'a  lejeeting  me  wi|h  auch  cir- 
cumatanoe,  though  my  heart  might,  be  good,  yet 
mine  eyea  would  be  aore,  that  I  ahoold  take  no 
pleaaure  to  look. upon  my  frienda ;  for  that  X  waa 
not  an  impudent  man,  that  could  face  out  a  die- 
grace ;  and  that  I  hoped  her  majeaty  would  not  be 
offended,  that,  not  able  to  -endure  the  8Uin«  I  fled 
into  the  ahade.  The  other,  that  it  waa  more  than 
thia ;  for- 1  did  expreasly  and  particularly,  (for  ao 
much  wit- God  then  lent  me,)  by  way  of  caveat, 
reatrain  my  lord'a  good  affection,  that  he  ahould 
in  no  wiae  utter  or  mention  thia  matter  till  her 
majeaty  had  made  a  aolicitor ;  wherewith  "(now 
since  my  looking  upon  your  letter)  I  did  in  a  du- 
tiful manner  challenge  my  lord,  who  very  honour- 
ably acknowledged  it,  aeeing  he  did  it  for  the 
beat ;  and  therefore  I  leave  hia  lordahip  to  anawer 
foe  himaelf.  All.  thia  my  Lord  of  Esaex  can  teatify 
to  be  true :  and  1  report  me  to  youraelf,  whether 
at  the  firat«  when  I  desired  deliberation  to  anawer, 
yet  neverthelesa  aaid,  I  would  to  you  privately 
declare  what  had  paaaed,  I  aaid  not  in  effect  ao 
much.  .  The  conclusion  shall  be,  that  whereaoever 
God  and  her  majeaty  shall  appoint  me.  to  live,  I 
ahall  truly  pray  for  her  majesty's  preservation  and 
felioityr  And  so  I  humbly  commend  me  to  you. 
^  Your  poor  kinsman  to  do  you  service, 

Fr.  Qa^con. 


BndoNvd,  JaniiAry,  IdM. 


y( 


TO  SIR  THOMAS  EGERTON,  LORD  KEEPER  OF  THE 

GREAT  SEAL.* 

Mat  it  plkasb  tour  honourable  good  Lordship, 
Of  your  lordship's  honourable  disposition,  both 
generally  and  to  me,  I  have  that  belief,  as  what  I 
2iink,  I  am  not  afraid  to  speak ;  and  what  I  would 
speak,  I  am  not  afraid  to  write.  And  therefore  I 
have  thought  to  commit  to  letter  some  matter, 
whereunto  [which]  1  have  been  [conceived]  led 
[into  the  same]  by  two  motives :  the  one,  the 
consideration  of  my  own  estate ;  the  other,  the 
appetite  which  I  have  to  give  your  lordship  some 
evidence  of  the  thoughtful  and  voluntas  desire, 
which  is  in  me,  to  merit  well  of  your  most  ho- 
nourablo  lordship :  which  desire  in  me  hath  been 
bred  chiefly  by  ^e  consent  I  have  to  your  great 
virtue  come  in  good  time  to  do  this  state  pleasure ; 
and  next  by  your  loving  courses  held  towards  me, 
especially  in  your  nomination  and  enablement  of 

me  long  since  to  the  solicitor's  place,  as  your 

I 

*  From  the  original  draught  in  the  lilirary  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  Arch.  D.  8,  Um  copy  of  which  was  communi- 
eated  to  me  by  Thomae  Tyrwhttt,  Etq.,clerkof  the  honoura- 
ble HouM  of  Commona.  Sir  William  Dugdale^  in  h(a  Baronage 
of  England,  vol.  ik.  p.  43S,  hae  given  two  ahort  paaeagei  of 
thif  letter,  transcribed  by  Hm  from  the  unpubUsbed  original. 


lordship  be^t  knov^.  Which  your  two  honoora* 
ble  friendshipe  I  esteem  so  much  [in  so  great 
aort]  as  your  countenance  and  favour  in  my  prac- 
tice, which  are  somewhat  to  my  poverty ;  yet  I 
count  them  not  the  best  [greatest]  part  of  the 
obligation  wherein  I  atand  bound  to  you. 

And  now,  my  lord,  I  pray  yon  right  humbly, 
that  you  will  vouchsafe  your  honourable  license 
and  patience,  that  1  may  express  to  you,  what  in  a 
doubtful  liberty  I  have  thought  flt,  partly  by  way  of 
praying  your  help,  and  partly  by  way  of  offering 
my  good  will ;  partly  again  by  way  of  preoccu* 
pating  your  conceit,  lest  yon  may  in  some  things 
mistake. 

My  estate,  to  confess  a  truth  to  your  lordship, 
is  weak  and  indebted,  and  needeth  comfort ;  for 
both  my  father,  though  I  think  I  had  greatest  part 
in  his  love  -to  all  hie  children,  yet  in  his  wisdom 
served  me  in  as  a  last  comer;  and  myself,  in  mine 
own  industry,  have  rather  referred  and  aspired  to 
virtue  than  to  gain:  whereof,  I  am  jiot  yet  wise 
enough  to  repent  me.  But  the  while,  whereas, 
Solomoii  speaketh  that  <«  want  cometh  first  like 
a  wayfaring  man,"  and  afler  like  «*  an  armed  man," 
I  must  acknowledge  \q  your  lordship  myself  to 
[be]  in  primo  gradu ;  for  it  stealeth  upon  me. 
But,  for  the  second,  that  it  should  not  be  able  to 
be  resisted,  I  hope  in  God  I  am  not  in  that  case; 
for  the;  preventing  whereof,  as  I  do  depend  upon 
God's  providence  all  in  all^  so  in  the  same  his 
providence  I  see  opened  unto  me  three  not  unlikely 
expectations  of  help:  the  one  my  practice,  the 
other  some  proceeding  in  the  queen's  service,  the 
third  [the]  place  I  have  in  reversion ;  which,  as 
it  standeth  now  unto  me,  is  but  like  another  man's 
ground  reaching  upon  my  house,  which  may  mend 
my  prospect,  but  it  doth  not  fill  my  bam. 

For  my  practice,  it  presupposeth  my  health, 
which,  if  I  should  judge  of  aa  a  man  that  judgeth 
of  a  fair  morrow  by;  a  fair  evening,  I  might  have 
reason  to  value  well.  But,  myself  having  this 
errbr  of  mind,  that  I  am  apter  to  conclude  in  every 
thing  of  change  from  the  present  tense  than  of  a 
continuance,  do  make  no  such  appointment  Be- 
sides, I  am  not  so  far  deceived  in  myself  but  that 
I  know  very  well,  and  I  think  your  lordship  is 
major  corde^  and  in  your  wisdom  you  note  it  more 
deeply  than  I  can  in  myself,  that  in  practising  the 
law,  I  play  not  all  my  best  game,  which  msdceth 
me  accept  it  with  a  nisi  quod  poiiusy  as  the  best 
of  my  fortune,  and  a  thing  agreeable  to  better 
gifts  than  mine,  hut  not  to  mine.  , 

For  my  placing,  your  lordship  best  knows,  that 
when  I  was  much  dejected  with  her  majesty's 
strange  dealing  towards  me,  it  pleased  you,  of 
your  singular  favour,  so  far  to  comfort  and 
encourage  me,  as  to  hold  me  worthy  to  be  excited 
to  think  of  succeeding  your  lordship  in  your 
second  place  ;*  signifying  in  your  plainness,  that 

*  The  maeter«hipof4he rolls;  which  office  the  lord  keeper 
held  till  the  Lord  Bcuce  was  advanced  to  it,  May  18, 1609, 
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no  man  should  better  content  yonraelf  r  which 
your  exceeding  favour  you  have  not  since  varied 
from,  both  in  pleading  the  like  signification  into 
the  hands  of  some  of  my  best  friends,  and  also  in 
an  honourable  and  answerable  nomination  and 
commendation  of  me  to  her  majesty.  Wherein 
I  hope  your  lofdship,  if  it  please  you  to  call  to 
mind,  did  find  me  neither  overweening  in  presum- 
ing too  much  upon  it,  nor  much  deceived  in  my 
opinion  of  the  event  for  the  continuing  it  still  in 
yourself,  nor  sleepy  in  doing  some  good  offices  to 
the  same  pi^rpose. 

Now  upon  this  matter  I  am  to  make  your  lord- 
ship three  humble  requests,  which  had  need  be 
very  reasonable,  coming  so  many  together.  First, 
that  your  lordship  will  hold  and  make  good  your 
wishes  towards  me  in  your  own  time,  for  no 
other  I  mean  it,  and  in  thankfulness  thereof,  I 
will  present  your  lordship' with  the  fairest  flower 
of  my  estate,  though  it  yet  bear  no  fruit,  and  that 
is  the  poor  reversion,  which  of  her  majesty's  gift 
I  hold ;  in  the  which  I  shall  be  no  less  willing 
Mr.  John  Egerton,*  if  it  seem  good  to  you,  shotild 
succeed  me  in  that,  than  I  would  be  willing  to 
succeed  your  lordship  in  the  other  place. 

My  next  humble  request  is,  that  your  lordship 
would  believe  a  protestation,  which  is,  that  if 
there  be  now  against  the  next  term,  or  hereafter, 
for  a  little  bought  knowledge  of  the  court  teacheth 
me  to  foresee  these  things,  any  heaving  or  palling 
at  that  place  upon  my  honesty  and  troth,  my 
spirit  is  not  in,  nor  with  it ;  I  for  my  part,  being 
resolutely  resdlved  not  to  proceed  one  pace  or 
degree  in  this  matter  but  wfth  your  lordship's 
foreknowledge  and  approbaUon.  The  truth*  of 
which  protestation  will  best  appear,  if  by  any 
accident,  which  I  look  not  for,  I  shall  receive  any 
further  strength.  For,  as  I  now  am,  your  lord- 
ship  may  impute  it  only  to  policy  alone  in  me, 
that  being  without  present  hope  myself,  I  would 
be  content  the  matter  sleep.   . 

My  third  humble  petition  to  your  lordship  is, 
that  you  would  believe  an  intelligence,  and  not 
take  it  for  a  fiction  in  court ;  of  which  manner  I 
like  Cicero's  speech  well,  who,  writing  to  Appius 
Claudius,  saith ;  Sin  auiem  qua  tihi  ipst  in  men" 
tern  ventani,  ea  aliis  trtbuere  soles,  indueis  genus 
sermonis  in  amicitiam  minime  liberaie^  Bat  I  do 
assure  your  lordship,  it  is  both  true  and  fresh,  and 
from  a  person  of  that  sort^  as  having  some  glimpse 
of  it  before,  I  now  rest  fully  confirmed  in  it;  and 
it  is  this,  that  there  should  be  a  plot  laid  of  some 
strength  between  Mr.  Attorney-General,  j*  and  Mr. 

*  Second  son  of  the  lord  keeper,  wbo«c  e1de«l  eon,  8hThoinae» 
knighted  at  Cadiz  upon  tbe  taking  It  In  1506  by  tbe  Earl  of 
Essex,  died  in  Ireland,  whither  be  attended  that  earl  Id  1500, 
as  Mr.  John  Egerton  Ukewise  did,  and  was  knighted  by  his 
lordship,  and  at  the  coronation  of  King  James,  was  made 
knight  of  tbe  bath.  He  succeeded  his  fother  in  tbe  titles  of 
Baron  of 'Ellesmere  and  Viscount  Brackley,  and,  on  the  17tb 
of  May.  was  created  Earl  of  Brldgewater. 

fCoke. 


Attorney  of  the  Wards,*  for  the  one*s  remove  Id 
the  rolls,  and  the  other  to  be  drawn  to  his  place. 
Which,  to  be  plain  with  your  lordship,  I  do 
apprehend  much.  For,  first,  I  know  Mr.  Attorney- 
General,  whatsoever  he  pretendeth  or  protesteth 
to  your  lordship,  or  any  other,  doth  seek  it ;  and 
I  perceive  well  by  his  dealing  towards  his  best 
friends,  to  whom  he  oweth  most,  how  perfectly 
he  hath  conned  the  adage  of  proximus  egomd 
mihi ;  and  then  I  see  no  man  ripened  for  the  place 
of  the  rolls  in  competition  with  Mr.  Attorney- 
General.  Andiastly,  Mr.  Attorney  of  the  Wards 
being  noted  for  a  pregnant  and  stirring  man,  the 
objection  of  any  hurt  her  majesty's  business  may 
receive  in  her  causes  by  the  drawing  up  of  Mr. 
Attorney-General  will  wax  cold.  And  yet,  never- 
theless, if  it  may  please  your  lordship  to  pardon 
me  so  to  say,  of  the  second  of  those  placinga  I 
think  with  some  scorn;,  only  I  commend  the 
knowledge  hereof  to  your  lordship's  wisdom,  as 
a  matter  not  to  be  neglected. 

And  now,  lastly,  my  honourable  good  lord,  for 
my  third  poor  help,  I  account  [it]  will  do  me 
small  good,  except  there  be  a  heave;  and  that  is 
this  place  of  the  Star  Chamber.'  I  do  coniess 
ingenuously  to  your  lordship,  out  of  my  love  to 
the  public,  besides  my  particular,  that  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  rules  without  examples  will  do  little 
good,  at  least  not  to  coutinue;  but  thattiiereis 
such  a  concordance  between  the  time  to  come  and 
the  time  passed,  as  there  will  be  no  refonning  the 
one  without  informing  of  the  other.  And  I  will 
not,  as  the  proverb  is,  spit  against  the  wind,  but 
yield  so  far  to  a  general  opinion,  as  there  was 
never  a  more  *  *  or  particular  example.  But  I 
submit  it  wholly  to-  your  honourable  grave  con- 
sideration ;'  only  1  humbly  pray  you  to  conceive 
that  it  is  not  any  money  that  I  have  borrowed  of 
Mr.  Mills,  nor  any  gratification  I  receive  for  my 
aid,  that  makes  me  show  myself  any  ways  in  it, 
but  simply  a  desire  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the 
office,  as  far  as  is  meet  and  incorrupt;  and 
secondly  his  importunity,  who,  nevertheless,  as 
far  as  I  see,  taketh  a  course  to  bring  this  matter 
in  question  to  his  farther  disadvantage,  trxd  to  be 
principal  in  his  own  harm.  But  if  it  be  true  that 
I  have  heard  of  more  than  one  or  two,  that  besides 
this  forerunning  in  taking  of  fees,  there  aie  other 
deep  corruptions,  which  in  an  ordinary  course  are 
intended  to.be  proved  against  him;  surely,  for 
my  part,  I  am  not  superstitious,  as  I  will  not  take 
any  shadow  of  it,  nor  labour  to  stop  it,  since  it 
is  a  thing  medicinable  for  the  office  of  the  realm. 
And  then,  if  the  place  by  such  anr  occasion  or 
otherwise  should  come  in  possession,  the  better 
to  testify  my  affiection  to  your  lordship,  I  shall  be 
glad,  as  I  offered  it  to  your  lordship  by  way  of 
[surrender],  so  in  this  case  to  offer  it  by  way^ 

•  Probably  Sir  Thomas  Heskett,  who  died  15th  of  October, 
I(M)5,  and  bas  a  monvment  erected  to  bis  memory  in  Wetl- 
miniiter  Abbejr. 
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Joint-pateney,  in  natoie  of  a  rerenion,  which,  as  j 
it  is  now,  there  wanteth  no  good  will  in  me  to 
otfer,  but  that  both,  in  that  condition  it  is  not 
wordi  the  ofTering ;  and,  besidea,  I  know  not 
whether  my  necessity  may  enforce  me  to  sell  it 
away ;  which,  if  it  were  locked  in  by  any  tot^- 
sion  or  joint-patency,  I  were  disabled  to  do  for  my 
relief.' 

Thns  your  lordship  may  perceiTe  how  assured 
a  persuasion  I  hare  of  your  love  towards  me,  and 
care  of  me;  which  hath  made  me  so  freely  to 
communicate  of  my  poor  state  with  your  lordship, 
as  I  could  have  done  to  my  honourable  father,  if 
he  had  lived :  which  I  most  humbly  pray  your 
lordship  may  be  private  to  yourself,  to  whom  I 
commit  it  to  be  used  to  such  purpose  as,  in  your 
wisdom  and  honourable  love  and  favour,  should 
seem  good.  And  so,  humbly  craving  your  par-; 
don,  I  coinmend  yonr  lordship  to  the  divine  pre- 
servation. 

At  your  lordship's  honourable 

commandment  humbly  and  particularly. 


MB.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THB  EABL  OP  ESSEX,* 
ON  HIS  LORDSHIP'S  GOING  ON  THE  EXPEDITION 
AGAINST  CADIZ. 

Mv  SINGULAR  OOOD  LoRD, 

I  have  no  other  argument  to  write  on  to  your 
good  lordship,  but  upon  demonstration  of  my 
deepest  and  most  bounden  duty,  in  fulness  where- 
of I  mourn  for  your  lordship's  absence,  though  I 
mitigate  it  as  much  as  I  can  with  the  hope  of 
your  happy  success,  the  greatest  part  whereof,  be 
it  never  so  great,  will, be  the  safety  of  your  most 
honourable  person;  for  the  which  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  for  the  prosperity  of  your  epter- 
prise,  I  frequently  pray.  And  as  in  so  great  dis- 
comfort it  hath  pleased  God  someways  to  regard 
my  desolateness,  by  raising  me  so  great  and  so 
worthy  a  friend  in  your  absence,  as  the  new 
placed  lord  keeper,!  ^^  ^^ose  placing  as  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  establish  mightily  one  of  the  chief 
pillars  of  this  estate,  that  is,  the  justice  of  the 
land,  which  began  to  shaken  and  sink,  and  for  that 
purpose  no  doubt  gave  her  majesty  strength  of 
heart  of  herself  to  do  that  in  six  days,  which  the 
deepest  judgment  thought  would  be  the  work  of 
many  months ;  so,  for  my  particular,  I  do  find  in 
an  extraordinary  manner,  that  his  lordship  doth 
succeed  my  father  almost  in  his  fatherly  care  of 
roe,  and  love  towards  me,  as  much  as  he  pro- 
fesseth  to  follow  him  in  his  honourable  and 
sound  courses  of  justice  and  estate ;  of  which  so 
special  favdur,  the  open  and  apparent  reason  I 
can  ascribe  to  nothing  more  than  the  impression, 
which,  upon  many  conferences  of  long  time  used 

*  Among  tbe  papen  of  Antoay  Bacon,  Eaq.,  vol.  zi.  fol.  09, 
In  the  Lambeth  Library, 
t  Egerton. 
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between  his  lordship  and  me,  he  may  have  re- 
ceived both  of  your  lordship's  high  love  and  good 
opintOh  towards  his  lordship,  verifi^  in  many 
and  singular  offices,  whereof  now  the  realm, 
rather  than  himself,  is  like  to  reap  the  fruit;  and 
also  of  yonr  singular  affection  towards  me,  as  a 
man  chosen  by.  you  to  scft  forth  the  excellency  of 
yonr  nature  and  mind,  though  with  some  error  of 
your  judgment  Hereof  if  it  teay  please  yonr 
lordship  to  t^e  knowledge  to  my  lord,  according, 
to  the  style  of  yonr  wonted  kindness,  your  lord- 
ship shall  do  me  great  contentment  My  lord 
told  me  he  had  written  to  your  lordship,  and 
wished' with  great  affection  he  had  been  so  lucky 
as  to  have  had  two  hours'  talk  with  yon  upon 
those  occasions,  which  have  since  fallen  out  So, 
wishing  that  God  may  conduct  you  by  the  hand 
pace  by  pace,  I  commend  you  and  yonr  actions  to 
bis  divine  providence. 

Your  lordship's  ever  deepliest  bounden, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

May  ie»  IMS. 


THE  EARL  OF  ESSEX  TO  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON.* 

Sir,— ^I  have  thought  the  contemplation  of  the 
art  military  harder  than  the  execution.  But  now. 
I  see  where  the  number  is  great,  compounded  of 
s6a  and  land  forces,  the  most  tyronesf  and  almost 
all  voluntaries,  the  officers  equal  almost  in  age, 
quality,  and  standing  in  the  wars,  it  is  hard  for 
any  man  to  approve  himself  a  good  commander. 
^So  great  is  my  zeal  to  omit  nothing,  and  so  short 
my  sufficiency  to  perform  all,  as,  besides  my 
char^,  myself  doth  afflict  myself.  Fori  cannot 
"follow  the  precedents  of  our  dissolute  armies,  and 
my  helpers  are  a  little  amazed  with  me,  when 
they  are  coii[ie  from  governing  a  little  troop  to  a 

great ;  and  from  — — '• to  all  the  great  spirits 

of  our  state.  '  And  sometimes  I  am  as  much 
troubled  with  them,  as  with  all  the  troops.  But 
though  these  be  warrants  for  my  seldom  writing, 
yet  they  shall  be  no  excuse  for  my  fainting  indus- 
try/ I  have  written  to  my  lord  keeper  and  some 
o^er  friends  to  have  care  of  you  in  my  absence. 
And  so,  commending  you  to  God's  happy  and> 
heavenly  protection,  I  rest 

Your  true  friend, 

EsSEXk 

PlymoQth,  thto  ITlh  of  May,  ISM. 


MR.  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  HIS  BROTHER  ANTONY.f 

Good  Brother, — Yesternight  Sir  John  For- 
tescu^  told  me  he  had  not  many  hours  before 
imparted  to  the  queen  your  advertisements,  and 

*  Amons  tbe  papen  of  Antony  ^aeon,  Eaq.,  vol.  zl.  Ibl 
ISO,  In  tXie  Lambeth  Library, 
t  Ibid.  fol.  S9. 

i  Ctencellor  of  tbe  Bnbeqoer. 
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the  gazette  likewise ;.  trhick  the  qaeettvCaiiMd 
Mr.  John  Stanhope*  to  read  all  over  .onto  her; 
aad  her  majtety  conceiTeth  they  be  not  vulgar. 
The  adTertbements  her  majesty  made  estimatioii 
of  as  concurring  with  other  adyertiaemeftts*  and 
alike  concnrring  also  with  her  opinion  of  the 
aiairB»  Solie  willed  m^  to  letam  yon  the  qneen's 
thanks.  Other  particular  of  toy  speech  ftom  her 
majesty  of  yourself  ha  did  not  relate  ta  me« .  For 
my  Lord  of  Essex's  and  your  letters,  he  said,  he 
was  ready  and  desirous  to  do. his  best.  Bat  I 
seemed  to  make  it  but  a  love<^sh,  and  passed 
presently  from  it,  the  rather,  because  it  was  late 
in  the  night,  and  I  mean  to  deal  with  him  at  some 
better  leisure  after  another  manner,  as  you  shaU 
hereafler  understand  from  me.  I  do  find  in  the 
speech  of  some  ladies  and  the  rery  face  of  the 
court  some  addition  of  reputation,  as  methinks  to 
us  both ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  God  hath  an  opera- 
tion in  it,  thtft  will  not  suffer  good  endeavours  to 
perish. 

The  queen  saluted  me  to-day  as  she  went  to 
chapel.  I  had  long  speech  with  Sir  Robert  Cecil 
this  morning,  who  seemed  apt  to  discourse  with 
me ;  yet  of  yourself,  ne  verhum  quidem^  not  so 
much  as  a  quomodo  vaki  ? 

This  I  write  to  you  in  haste,  aHttd  ex  aUot  I 
pray  set  in  a  course  of  acquainting  my  lord  keeper 
what  passeth,  at  first  l>y  mo,  and  after  from  your- 
self.   I  am  more  and  more  bound  to  him. 

Thus,  wishing  you  good  healtb,  I  recobumend 
you  to  6od*s  happy  presenration. 

Your  entire  loving  brother, 

.  Fa.  Bacon. 

From'the  court,  tbis  30th  of  May,  [1996.] 


THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  A  LETTER  If  NOW  WISH 
YOUR  LOBDSHIPt  SHOULD  WRITE  TO  HER  MA- 
JESTY. 

That  you  desire  her  majesty  to  believe  ed,  quod 
res  ipsa  loquitur,  that  it  is  not  conscience  to  your^ 
self  of  any  advantage  her  majesty  hath  towards 
you,  otherwise  than  the  general  and  infinite- ad- 
vantage of  a  queen  and  a  mistress ;  nor  any  drift 
or  device  to  win  her  majesty  to  any  point  or  parti- 
cular, that  moveth  you  to  send  her  these  lines  of 
your  own  mind :  but  first,  and  principally,  grati- 
tude; next  a  natural  desire  of^  you  will  not  say, 
the  tedious  remembrance,  for  you  can  hold  nothing 
tedious  that  hath  been  derived  from  her  majesty, 
out  the  troubled  and  pensive  remembrance  of  that 
which  is  past,  of  enjoying  better  times  with  her 
majesty,  such  as  others  -have  had,  and  that  you 
have^ wanted.  You  cannot  impute  the  difference 
to  the  continuance  of  time,  which  addeth  nothing 

*  Mad«  nreamrer  of  the  chamber  in  Jaly,  ISM ;  and,  hi 
May,  1006,  created  Lord  Stanhope  of  Harrinfton,  hi.  North- 
amptonebfre. 

t  Francis  Bacon.  %  Robert,  Earl  of  Kaiey. 


to  her  mtjesty  bat  insvease  of  virtus,  bat  xatber  to 
your  own  misibitune  or  errors*  Wherein,  never- 
thdeas,  if  it  were  only  question  of  yow  own  oh 
dnranoeSf  though  any  strength  never  so  good  may 
be  oppressed,  yet  you  think  you  should  have  sal- 
focat^  them,,  as  you  had  often  done,  to  the  im. 
P&inng  pf  yoor  health,  and  weighing  down  of 
your  mind.  But  that  which,  indeed,  toucheth  the 
quiek  is,  that  whereas  you  aoconnted  it  the  choiee 
fruit  of  yourself  to  be  a  contentment  and  entertain- 
ment to  her  nugesty's  mind,  you  found  many 
times  to  the  contrary,  that  you  woe  ralher  a  dis- 
quiet to  her,  and  a  distaste. 

Again,  whereas,  in  the  course  of  her  service, 
though  you  confess  the  weaknessof  your  own  judg- 
ment, yet  true  zeal,  not  misled  with  any  merc^ 
nary  nor  glorious  respect,  madeyou  light  sometimes 
upon  the  best  and  soundest  counsels ;  yon  had 
reason,  to  fear,  that  the  distaste  particular  against 
yourself  made  her  majesty  farther  off  from  accept- 
ing any  of  them  firom  suoh  a  hand. .  So  as  yon 
seemed,  to  your  deep  discomfort,  to  trouble  her 
majesty's  mind,  and  to  foil  her  business ;  incon- 
veniences, which,  if  you  |)e  minded  as  you  ought, 
thankfulness  should  teach  you  to  redeem,  with 
stepping  down,  nay,  throwing  yourself  down« 
from  your  6wn  fortune.  In  which  Intricate  case, 
finding  no  end  of  this  former  course,  and,  there- 
fore, dcfsirous  to  find  the  beginning  of  a  new,  yoa 
have  not  whither  to  resort,  but  unto  the  oiacle  of 
her  majesty's  direction.  For  though  the  true  in- 
troduction ad  iempora  mcUora^  be  by  an  amneaiM 
of  that  which  is  past,  except  it  be  in  the  sense, 
that  the  verse  speaketh,  Olim  hoc  memininejuva* 
bitt  when  tempests  past  are  remembered  in  the 
calm ;  and  that  you  do  not  doubt  of  her  majesty's 
goodness  in  pardoning  and  obliterating  any  of 
your  erroraand  mistakings  heretofore ;  refre^ng 
the  memory  and  contemplations  of  your  pooc 
services,  or  any^  thing  that  hath  been  grateful  to 
her  majesty  from  you;  yea,  and  somewhat  of 
your  sufferings,  so,  though  that  be,  yet  you  may 
be  to  seek  for  the  time  to  come.  For  as  you  have 
determined  your  hope  in  a  good  hour  iK)t  willingly 
to  offend,  her  majesty,  either  in  matter  of  court  or 
state,  but  to  depend  absolutely  upon  her  will  and 
pleasure,  so  you  do  more  doubt  and  mistrust  your 
wit  and  insight  in  finding  her  majesty's  inind, 
than  your  conformities  and  submission  inol^ejring 
it ;  the  rather  because  you  cannot  but  nourish  a 
doubt  in  your  breast,  thM  her  mey'esty,  as  princes' 
hearts  are  inscrutable,  hath  many  times  toward 
you  aliud  in  ore^  et  dUud  in  corde.  So  that  jroo, 
that  take  her  secundum  Uteram^  go  many  times 
farther  out  of  your  way. 

Therefore,  your  most  humble  suit  to  her  ma^ 
jesty  is,  that  she  will  vouchsafe  you  that  ap- 
proach to  her  heart  and  bosom,  et  ad  serinium 
pedorie,  plainly,  for  as  much  as  conceroeth  your- 
self, to  open  and  expound  her  mind  towards  you, 
suffering  you  to  see  clear  what  may  have  bred 
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tny  dtslike  in  her  majesty ;  and  in  Wbat  points 
she  would  hare  you  refonn  yourself;  and  how 
she  would  be  serted  by  you.  Which  done,  you 
do  assure  her  majesty,  she  shall  be  both  at  the 
beginning  and  the  ending  of  all  that  you  do,  of 
that  regard,  as  you  may  presume  to  impa^  to  her 
majesty. 

And  80  that,  hoping  that  this  may  be  an  occar 
sion  of  some  farther  serenity  from,  her  majesty 
towards  you,  you  refer  the  rest  to  yoilr  actions, 
which  may  verify  what  you  haye  written ;  as  that 
you  have  written  may  interpret  your  actions,  and 
the  course  you  shall  hereafter  take. 

Endorsed  by  Mr.  Franets  Bacon^ 
A  Utter  framed  for  my  Lord  cf  Etsex  to  the  queen. 


to  SIR  JOHN  DAVI8,  HIS  MAJESTY'S  ATTORNET- 
GENERAL  IN  IRELAND.* 

Mb.  Attornef, — ^I  thank  you  for  your  letter, 
and  the  discourse  you  sent  of  this  new  accident, 
as  things  then  appeared.  I  see  manifestly  the 
beginning  of  better  or  worse :  'but  methinketh  it 
is  first  a  tender  of  the  better,  and  worse  fblloweth 
but  upon  refusal  or  default.  I  would  hare  been 
glad  to  see  you  here;  but  I  hope  occasion  re- 
serreth  our  meeting  for  a  vacation,  when  we 
may  have  more  fruit  of  conference.  To  rsqnite 
your  proclamation*  which>  in  my  judgment,  is 
wisely  and  seriously  penned,  I  send  yon  another 
with  us,  which  happened  to  be  in  my  hands  when 
yours  came.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  often  from 
yon,  and  to  be  advertised  how  things  pass,  where- 
by to  have  some  oceasion  to  think  some  good 
thoughts ;  though  I  can  do  little.  At  the  least  it 
will  be  a  continuance  in  exercise  of  our  friendship, 
which  on  my  part  remaineth  increased  by  that  I 
hear  of  your  service,  and  the  good  respects  I  find 
towards  myself.  And  so,  in  Tormour*s  haste,  I 
continue 

Your  very  loving  friend, 
Fr.  Bacon. 

From  Gray's  Idb,  thii  88d  of  October,  Wfl. 


TO  THE  REVEREND  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD.f 

Ahonost  the  gratulations  I  have  received,  none 
are  more  welcome  and  egreeable  to  me  thsn  your 
letters,  wherein,  the  less  I  ackhowledge  of  Uiose 
attributes  you  give  me,  the  more  I  must  acknow- 
ledge 6i  your  affection,  which  bindeth  me  no  less 
to  yon,  that  are  professors  of  learning,  than  my 


*  From  the  MS.  coHeetioM  of  Robert  Stepbenti  Eaq.,  de- 
ceafed.  ; 

tFromtbe  coUeclkmaof  the  late  Rbben  Stepbens,  Eiq., 
Hietorlof  rapber  Royal,  and  Jobs  Locker,  Eaq.,  now  la  poe- 
•essioB  of  tbe  editor.  - 


own  dedication  doth  to  learning  itself.  And, 
therefore,  you  have  no  need  to  doubt,  but  I  wiH 
emulate^  as  much  as  in  me  is,  towards  you  the 
merits  of  him  that  is  gone,  by  how  much  themoce 
I  take  myself  to  have  more  proprie^  in  the  prin- 
cipal motive  thereof.  And,  for  the  equality  you 
write  of,  I  shall,  by  the  grace  of  Crod,  as  far  as  may 
concern  me,  hold  the  balance  as  eqaally  between 
the  two  universities,  as  I  shall  hold  the  balance 
of  other  justice  between  party  and  party.  And 
yet  in  both  cases  I  must  meet  with  some  inclina- 
tions of  affection,  which,  nevertheless,  shall  not 
carry  me  aside.  And  so  I  comm'end  you  to  God's 
goodness. 

Your  most  loving  and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 
,  Gorliamburyi  AprU  19, 1017. 


LORD  KEEPER  BACON  TO  MR.  MAXEY,  FELLOW 
OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE.* 

After  my  hearty  commendations,  I  having 
heard  of  you,  as  a  man  well  deserving,  and  of 
able  gifU  to  become  profitable  in  the  church,  and 
there  being  fallen  within  my  gift  the  rectory  of 
Frome  St.  Quintin,  with  the  chapel  of  Evershot, 
in  Dorsetshire,  which  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  gbod 
value,  eighteen  pounds  in  the  king's  books;  and 
in  a  good  counti^,  I  have  thought  good  to  make 
offer  of  it  to  you ;  the  rather  for  that  you  are  of 
Trinity  College,  whereof  myself  was  some  time ; 
and  my  purpose  is  to  make  choice  of  men  rather 
by  care  and  inquiiy,  than  by  their  own  suits  and 
commendatory  letters.  So  I  bid  yon  farewell.  * 
From  your  loving  friend, 

Fr.  Baoon,  C.  S. 
From  Dorset  Howe,  April  tS,  1617. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER  BAOON.t 


\(/y 


Mv  Lord, — ^If  yoor  man  had  'been  addressed 
only  to  me,  I  should  have  been  careful  to  have 
procured  him  a  more  speedy  despatch  :  but  now 
you  have  found  another  way  of  address,  I  am 
excused  ;  and  since  you  are  grown  weary  of  em- 
ploying me,  I  can  be  no  otherwise  in  being  em- 
ployed. In  this  business  of  my  brother's,  thSb 
you  overtrouble  yourself  with,  I  understand  from 
London,  by  some  of  my  friends,  that  you  have 
carried  yourself  with  much  scorn  and  neg^lect  both 
toward  myself  and  friends ;  which,  if  it  prove 
true,  I  blame  not  you,  but  myself,  who  was  ever 
Your  lordship's  assured  friend, 

G.  BOCKINGHAM. 
[July,  1517.] 

*  From  tbe  coIlectlOBi  of  tbe  late  Robert  Stepbene,  Eii|i^ 
tlblxt 
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MISCELLANEOUS  LETTERS. 


TO  HENRY  CABT.  LOED  VUCOUNT  FiXJELAND.* 
Mt  VBIir  OOOD  LoED, 

Your  lordship's  letter  was  the  best  letter  I  re- 
ceived this  good  while,  except  the  last  kind  letter 
from  my  lord  of  Buckingrham,  which  this  eonfirm- 
eth.  It  is  the  best^ccident,  one  of  them,  amongst 
men,  when  they  hap  to  be  obliged  to  those  whom 
natnrally  and  personally  they  love,  as  I  ever  did 
yonr  lordship;  in  troth  not  many  between  my 
lord  marquis  atid  yourself;  so  that  the  sparks  of 
my  affection  shall  ever  rest  quick,  under  the  ashes 
of  my  fortune,  to  do  you  service :  and  wishing  to 
ybar  fortune  and  family  all  good .  Your  lordship' s 
most  affectionate,  ai^d  much  obliged,  &c. 

I  pray  your  lordship  to  present  my  hamble  ser- 
vice and  thanks  to  my  lord  marquis,  to  whom^ 
when  I  have  a  little  paused,  I  purpose  to  write ; 
as  likewise  to  his  majesty,  for  whose  health  and, 
happiness,  as  hb  true  beadsman,!  most  frequently 
pray. 

Endorsed, 

Mareh  1 1 — Copy  of  v^y  antwer  to  Lord  Falkland, 


SECRETARY  CONWAY  TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT 

.  ST.  ALBA^r.f 

Ric^HT  Honourable, 

I  do  80  well  remember  the  motives,  why  I  pre- 
sented you  so  with  my  humble  service,  and  par- 
ticular applieation  of  it  to  your  particular  use,  as 
I  neither  forget  nor  repent  the  offer.  And  I  must 
confess  a  greater  quickening  could  not  have  been 
added  to  my  resolution  to  serve  you,  than  the  chal- 
lenge you  lay  to  my  duty,  to  follow,  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  affection  of  your  most  noble  and  hearty 
friend  the  marquis. 

I  lost  no  time  to  deliver  your  letler,  and  to  con- 
tribute the  most  advantageous  arguments  I  could. 
It  seems  your  motion  had  been  more  than  enough, 
if  a  former  engagement  to  Sir  William  Becher 
upon  the  marquis  his  scpre  had  not  opposed  it. 

I  will  give  you  his  majesty's  answer,  which 
was.  That  he  could  not  value  you  so  little,  or  con- 
ceive you  would  have  humbled  your  desires  and 
your  worth  so  low.  That  it  had  been  a  great  deal 
of  ease  to  him  to  have  had  such  a  scantling  of  your 
mind,  to  which  he  could  never  have  laid  so  une- 
qual a  measure.  His  majesty  adding  further,  that 
since  your  intentions  moved  that  way,  he  would 
study  your  accommodation.  And  it  is  not  out  of 
hope,  but  that  he  may  give  some  other  content- 
ment to  Sir  William  Becher  in  due  time,  to  ac- 
commodate your  lordship,  of  whom,  to  your 
comfort,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you,  his  majesty 
declared  a  good  opinion,  and  princely  care  and 
respect. 

[  will  not  fail  to  use  time  and  opportunity  to 

*  Appointed  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  September  8,  liXB, 
t  Prom  tbe  coUictioni  of  Robert  Stephene,  Esq.,  deceaied. 


yoor  advantage ;  and  if  yon  can  think  of  ai  ^ 
to  instruct  my  affection  and  industry,  your  lord- 
ship may  have  the  more  qniek  and  handsome  proof 
of  my  snre  and  real  intentions  to  serre  yon,  being 
indeed  your  lordship's  affectionate  servant, 

Eb,  CoirwAr. 

Royeton,  MnrcliST,  10SS. 


The  Jive  following  letters^  wanting  both  date  and 
eireunutancee  to  determine  euch  datee^  are  placed 
here  together, 

TO  THIS  LORD  TREASI^RER.* 
It  MAY  PLEASr.  TOUR  HONOURABLE  L0RD8HIP, 

I  account  myself  much  bound  to  your  lordship 
for  your  favour  shown  to  Mr.  Higgins  upon  my 
commendations  about  Pawlet's  wardship ;  the  ef- 
fect of  which  your  lordship's  favour,  though  it 
hsth  been  intercepted  by  my  lord  deputy's  suit, 
yet  the  signification  remains :  and  I  must  in  ail 
reason  consent  and  acknowledge,  that  your  lord- 
ship had  as  just  and  good  cause  to  satisfy  my  lord 
deputy's  request,  as  1  did  think  it  unlikely,  that 
my  lord  would  have  been  suitor  for  so  mean  a 
matter. 

So  this  being  to  none  other  end  but  to  give  your 
lordship  humble  thanks  for  your  intended  &vonr« 
I  commend  your  lordship  to  Uie  preservation  of  the 
divine  majesty. 
From  Gray'e  laa. 


TO  SIR  FRANCIS  VERE-f 

Sw :— I  am  to  recommend  to  your  favour  one 
Mr.  John  Ashe,  as  to  serve  under  you,  as  agent 
of  your  company :  whose  desire  how  much  1  da 
affect,  you  may  perceive  if  it  be  but  in  this,  that 
myself  being  no  farther  interested  in  you,  by  ac- 
quaintance or  deserving,  yet  have  intruded  myself 
into  this  commendation :  which,  if  it  shall  take 
place,  I  shall  by  so  much  the  more  find  cause  to 
take  it  kindly^  by  how  much  I  find  less  cause  in 
myself  to  take  upon  tpe  the  part  of  a  mover  or 
commender  towards  you,  whom,  nevertheless,  1 
will  not  so  far  estrange  myself  from,  but  that  in  a 
general  or  mutual  respect,  incident  to  persons  of 
our  qualities  and  service,  and  not  without  particu- 
lar inducements  of  friendship,  I  might,  without 
breaking  decorum,  offer  to  you  a  request  of  this 
nature,  the  rather  honouring  you  so  much  for  your 
virtues,  I  would  gladly  take  occasion  to  be^be- 
holden  to  you ;  yet  no  more  gladly  than  to  have 
occasion  to  do  you  any  good  office.  And  so,  this 
being  to  no  other  end,  I  commend  you  to  God's 
goodness. 

Fiom  my  chamber  at  tbe 

*  From  tbe  original  draught  in  the  library  of  Qveea'a  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  Arch.  D.  S.  , 
tld.ib. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LETTERS. 


8ia 


TO  MH.  OA.WVftl£DB.* 

SxR, — ^I  made  full  accoant  to  have  seen  yon 
here  this  reading,  but  your  neither  coming  nor 
sending  the  interr.,  as  you  undertook,  I  may  per* 
ceivej  of  a  wonder.  Ajid  you  know  super  mirari 
casperurd  philosopkari.  The  redemption  of  both 
these  consisteth  id  the  vouchsafing  of  your  coming 
up  now,  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can ;  for  now 
is  the  timt  of  conference  and  counsel. '  Besides, 
if  the  9ourBe  of  the  court  be  held  super  trUerrogat, 
judtcis,  then  must  the  interr.  be  ready  ere  the 
commission  be  sealed;  and  if  the  commission 
proceed  not  forthwith,  then  will  it  be  caught  hold 
of  for  further  delay.-  I  will  not,  by  way  of  ad- 
mittance, desire  you  to  send,  with  all  speed,  the 
interr.,  because  I  presume  much  of  your  coming, 
which  I  hold  necessary ;  Qind,  accordingly,  pro 
more  amiciiias,  I  desir^  you  earnestly  to  have  re- 
gard both  of  the  matter  itself,  and  my  soconceiv- 
incr.    And  so,  &c. 

Your  friend  particularly. 


TO  MB.  TOBIE  MATTHEW. 

Good  Mr.  Matt^bw, 

The  event  of  the  business  whereof  yon  write, 
is,  it  may  be,  for  the  best:  fo^  seeing  my  lord,  of 
himself,  beginneth  to  come  about,  qttortum  as 
yet  1  1  could  not  in  my  hea^rt  suffer  my  Lord 
Digby  0  go  hence  without  my  thanks  and  ac- 
kaowledgmehts.  I  send  my  letter  open,  which  I 
pray  seal  and  deliver.  Particulars  I  would  not 
touch.  Your  jnost  affectionate 

and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  St.  Alban* 


TO  MT  hCfKD  MONTJOYB-t 
M7  VER7  GOOD  LoRD, 

Finding,  by  fny  last  going  to  my  lodge 
at  Twickenham,  and  tossing  over  my  papers, 
somewhat  that  I  thought  might  like  you,  I  had 
neither  leisure  to  perfect  them,  nor  the  patience 
to  expect  leisure ;  so  desirous  I  was  to  make  de- 
monstration of  my  honour  and  love  towards  you, 
and  to  increase  your  good  love  towards  me.  And 
I  would  not  have  your  lordship  conceive,  though 
it  be  my  manner  and  rule  to  keep  state  in  con- 
templative matters,  siquts  venerit  nomine  suo,  eum 
reeipietia,  that  t  think  so  well  of  the  collection  as 
I  seem  to  dot  and  yet  I  dare  not  take  too  much 
from  it,  because  I  have  chosen  to  dedicate  it  to 
you.  To  be  short,  it  is  the  honour  I  can  do  to 
you  at  this  time.  And  so  I  commend  me  to  your 
love  and  honourable  friendship. 

*  From  the  oriflnal  drftn(ht  in  tbe  library  of  Qomii's  Old- 
fefe.  Oiford.  Arch.  D.  S. 

t  Query  whether  perceive. 

t  From  the  original  draagbt  ia  the  library  of  Qaaan*i  Col- 
let, Oxford.    Arch.  D.  S. 


TO  THE  LORD  CHANCELLOR,  AND  THE  LORD 
MANDEVUXE,  LORD  TREASURER  OF  ENQLAND.* 

Mt  hoitouiUble  Lords,  ■ 

His  majesty  is  pleased,  according  to  your  lord* 
ships'  certificate,  to  rely  upon  your  judgmentsi 
and  hath  made  choice  of  Sir  Robert  Lloyd,  knightf 
to  be  patentee  and  master  of  the  office  of  engross* 
ing  the  transcripts  of  all  wills  and  inventories  in 
the  prerogative  courts,  during  his  highnesses  plea- 
sure, and  to  be  accountable  unto  his  majeisty  for 
such  profits  as  shall  arise  out  of  the  same  office* 
And  his  majesty's  farther  pleasure  is,  that  your 
lordship  forthwith  proportion  and.  set  down,  as 
well  a  reasonable  i;^te  of  fees  for  the  subject  to 
pay  for  engrossing  the  said  transcripts,  as  also 
such  fees  as  your  lordship  shall  conceive  fit  to  be 
allowed  to  the  said,  patentee  for  the  charge  of 
clerks  and  ministers  for  execution  of  the  said 
office.  And  to  this  effect  his  majesty  hath  com* 
manded  me  to  signify  his  pleasure  to  his  solicitor- 
general,')'  to  prepare  a  book  for  his  majesty's 
signature*  And  so,  I  bid  your  lordship  heartily 
well  to  fare,  and  remain 

Your  lordships'  very  loving  friend, 

G.  BuCElNGHAltf 
Royiton,  December  17»  1630.  .    . 


TO  THE  REV.  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD.* 

Amongst  tlie  gratulations  I  have  received,  nohe 
are  more  welcome  and  agreeable  tolne  than  your 
letters,  wherein,  the  less  I  acknowledge  of  those 
attributes  you  give  me,  the  more  I  must  acknow- 
ledge of  your  affection,  which  bindeth  me  no  less 
to  you,  that  are  professors  of  learning,  than  mine 
own  dedication  doth  to  learning  itself.  And), 
therefore,  you  have  no  need  to  doubt,  but  I  will 
emulate  (as  much  as  in  me  is)  towards  you  the 
merits  of  him  thW  is  gone,-  by  how  much  the 
more  I  take  myself  to  have  more  propriety  in  the 
principal  motive  thereof.  And,  for  the  equality 
you  write  of,  I  shall,  by  the  grace  of  God,  (as  fer 
as  may  concern  me,)  hold  the  balance  as  equally 
between  the  two  universities,  as  I  shall  hold  the 
balance  of  other  justice  between  party  and  party. 

And  yet,  in  both  cases,  I  must  meet  with  some 
inclinations  of  affection,,  which,  nevertheless, 
shall  not  carry  me  aside.  And  so,  I  commend 
you  to  God's  goodness. 

Your  most  loving  and  assured  friend, 

Fr.  Bacon. 

Oorbambary,  April  12, 1617. 

♦  Hart.  HISS.  vol.  7000. 

t  Sir  Thomas  Corentry. 

%  Thk  and  the  following  letter  are  firom  the  collections  of 
the  late  Robert  Stephen*,  Eiq.,  hiitoriographer  royal,  and 
John  Lockar,  Eaq.,  dweaacd,  now  ia  poeaeation  of  tbt 
editor. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  LETTERS. 


TO  THE  LORD  KEEPER  BACON 

Mt'Lord, — ^If  your  roan  had  been  addressed 
only  to  me,  I  should  have  been  careldl  to  have 
procured  him  a  more  speedy  despatch;  but,  now 
yoit  have  found  another  way  of  address,  I  am  ex- 
cused ;  and  since  you  are  grown  weary  of  employ- 
ing me,  I  can  be  no  otherwise  in  being  employed. 
In  this  business  of  my  brother's,  that  you  over 
trouble  yourself  with,  I  understand  from  London^ 
by  some  of  my  friends,  that  yon  have  carried 
yourself  with  much  seem  and  neglect,  both 
towards  myself  and  friends ;  which,  if  it  prove 
tme^  I  blame  not  you,  but  myself,  who  was  ever 
Your  lordship's  assured  friend, 

6.  Buckingham. 

July,  1(U7. 


8IR  FRANCIS  BACON   TO  LORD  NORRIB,  IN  AN- 
SWER TO  mM.* 

My  L0RD4— I  am  sorry  of  your  misfortune, 
and,  for  any  thing  that  is^  within  mine  own  com- 
mand, your  lordship  may  ^xpect  no  other  than  the 
respecfts  of  him  that  forgetteth  not  your  lordship 
is  to  him  a  near  ally,  and  an  ancient  acquaintance, 
client,  and  ftiend.  For  that  which  may  concern 
my  place,  which  governeth  me,  and  not  I  it ;  if 
any  thing  be  demanded  at  my  hands,  or  directed, 
or  that  I  am,  ex  officio^  to  do  any  thing;  if,  I  say, 
it  come  to  any  of  these  three ;  for,  as  yet,  I  am  a 
stranger  to  the  business ;  yet,  saving  my  duties, 
which  I  will  never  live  to  violate,  your  lordship 
shall  find,  that  I  will  observe  those  degrees  and 
limitations  of  proceeding  which  belonged  U>}fk\m 
that  knoweth  wall  he  serveth  a  clement  and  mer- 
ciful roaster,  and  that,  in  his  own  nature,  shall 
over  incline  to  the  more  benign  part;  and  that 
knoweth,  also,  what  belopgeth  to  nobility,  and  to 
a  house  of  such  merit  and  reputation  as  the  Lord 
Norris  is  come  from.  And  even  so  I  remain 
Your  lordship's  very  loving  friend. 

Sept.  90, 1615. 


kingdom,  whereiB  the  towns   are  prineipally' 

interested. 

That  for  tallow,  butter,  beef,  not  understanding 
it  of  live  cattle,  and  pipe-staves,  for  upon  thess 
things  we  fell,  although  they  were  not  all  con- 
tained in  the  petition,  bat  in  respect  hides  wevs 
more  worth,  than  all'liio  rest,  they  were  thought 
of  by  way  of  Some  supply ;  these  commodities  are 
such  as  the  kingdom  may  well  spare,  and  in  that 
respect  fit  to  be  transported ;  wherein,  neverthe- 
less, some  consideration  may  be  had  of  the  profit, 
that  shall  be  taken  upon  the  license.  Neither  do 
I  find,  that  the  farmers  of  the  customs  there,  of 
which  some  of  them  were  before  me,  did  much 
stand  upon  it,  but  seemed  rather  to  give  way  to  it. 

I  find,  also,' that  at  this  time  all  these  commo- 
dities are  free' to  be  transported  by  proclamation^ 
so  as  no  profit  can  be  made  of  it,  except  there  be 
firiBt  a  restraint;  which  restraint  I  think  fitter  to 
be  by  some  prohibition  in  the  letters  patents,  than 
by  any  new  proclamation;  and  the  said  letters 
patents  to  pass  rather  here  than  therof  as  it  was 
in  the  license  of  wines  granted  to  the  Lady  Ara- 
'bella;  but  then  those  letters  patents,  to  be  enrolled 
in  .the  Chancery  of  Ireland,  whereby  exemplifica- 
tions of  them  may  be  taken  to  be  sent  to  the 
ports. 

All  whichf  nevertheless,  I  submit  to  yotir  ma- 
jesty's better  judgmisnt. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble 

bounden  subject  and  servant, 

Fb.  Bacon. 

Jane  5, 1010. 


< 


SIR  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  THE  KINO.f 

It  may  plkasb  your  excellent  Majesty, 

According  to  your  majesty's  reference  signified 
by  Sir  Roger  Wilbrah'am,  I  have  considered  of 
the  petition  of  Sir  Gilbert  Houghton,  your  ma- 
jesty's ser^^int,  for  a  license  of  sole  transportation 
of  tallow,  butter,  and  hides,  &c.,  out  of  your  realm^ 
of  Ireland,  and  have  had  conference  with  the 
Lord  Chichester,  late  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and 
likewise  i^ith  Sir  John  Davies,  your  majesty's 
attorney  there.    And  this  is  that  which  I  find. 

First,  That  hid^s  and  skins  may  not  be  med- 
liled  withal,  being  a  staple  commodity  of  the 

*  Prom  the  collections  of  the  late  Robert  Stephens,  Etq. 
tibid. 


THB  LORD  CHANCELLOR  AND  TWO  CHIEF  JUS- 
TICE8*  TO  THE.  MARQUIS.  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

Ovt  VERY  eooD  Lord, 

It  may  please  his  majesty  to  call  to  mind,  that 
when  we  gave  his  majesty  our  last  account  of 
Parliament  business  in  his  presence,  we  went 
over  the  grievances  of  the  last  Parliament  in  Tmo,! 
with  our  opinion  by  way  of  probable  conjecture, 
which  of  them  are  like  to  fall  off,  and  which  may 
perchance  stick  and  be  renewed.  And  we  did 
also  then  ac()uaint  his  majesty,  that  we  thought 
it  no  less  fit  to  take  into  consideration  grievances 
of  like  nature,  which  have  sprung  up  since  the 
said  last  session,  which  are  the  more  like  to  he 
called  upon,  by  how  much  they  are  the  more 
fresh,  sigrnifying  withal,  that  they  were  of  two 
kinds;  some  proclamations  and  commissions,  and 
many  patents;  which,  nevertheless,  we  did  not 
trouble  his  majesty  withal  In  particular ;  partly, 
for  Ihat  we  were  not  then  fully  prepared,  (as  being 
a  work  of  some  length,)  and  partly,  for  that  we 
then  desired  and  obtained  leave  of  his  majesty  to 

*  sir  Henry  Montagu,  of  the  King*e  Bench,  mad  Sir  Bewy 
Hobart,  of  the  Common  Pleae. 

t  That  which  began  Fehraary  S,  1(100,  and  was  proniiiM4 
Jnly  38, 1010. 
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twimumote.Aim  yMi  4bi6  commtH  tebki  But 
now  slnee,  I,  the  ohanoellor,  reoeiTed  kit  m&jM^'s 
plearae  by  Seoietaij  Calveit,  tiiat  we  tluNild 
ftrst  'preMttt  thetti  to  his  majesty  with  soms  advioe 
ibeiettpon  proiisioBsUys  and  as  we  an  capaUe^ 
ftiftd  thersapen  kbow  his'malasty's  pieasare  bafere 
they  be  broaght  to  the.  table*  which' is  th^  woric 
of  thisdeafiatoh.  ^ 

And  heieapon  hia  as^^aty  may  be  likewise 
pleased  to  oall  to  miodf  that  we  then  said*  and  do 
now  also  hnmbly  make  famonatmnoe  to  his  ma- 
jeaty,  that  in  ^s  we  do  not  so  mueh  express  the 
sense  of  oar  own  minds  or  jadgmants  apon  the 
partioidars,  aa  we  do  petsonato  &e  Lower  Hoasei 
and  east  with  oojrselTes  what  is  like  to-be  stined 
tiiere.  And,  thersfiMre,  if  there  be  any  thing, 
either  in  xespeot  of  the  matter,  or  the  persons, 
that  standa  not  se  well  wiUi  his  majeaty's  good 
liking,  that  his  BM^esty  would  be  gradously 
pleased  net  to  impute  it  anio  ns ;  and  withal  to 
consider,  that  it  is  to  this  good  end,  that  hn  ma- 
jeaiy  may  either  remove  snob  of  them,  as  in  his 
own  priBoely  jadgment,  or  with  the  advioe  of  his 
oovncil,  he  shall  Siink  fit  to  be  lemoiFed ;  or  be  the 
better  proTided  to  cany  throagh  each  of  &em  as  he 
tkaHl  itAA  fit  to  be  maintained,  in  case  they 
shoald  be  mored,  and  so  the  less  sorpiised. 

First,  therrfors,  io  begin  with  the  patanta,  we, 
find  three  sorts  of  patents,  and  those  somewhat 
freqaent,  sinee  itte  session  of  7mo,  whioh  in 
gmereyn  coneei?e  may  be  moat  subject  to  excep- 
tion of  grievance ;  patents  of  old  debts,  patents  of 
conoealments,  and  patents  of  monopolies,  and  for- 
feitnies  for  dispensatioiis  of  pensl  laws,  together 
with  some  other  particulaia,  which  fall  not  so 
properly  under  any  one  head. 

In  these  three  heads,  we  do  humbly  advise 
several  courses  to  be  .taken;  for  the  first  two,  of 
old  debts  and  concealments,  for  that  they  are  in  a 
sort  legal,  though  there  may  be  found  out  some 
point  in  law  to  overthrow  them ;  yet  it  would  be 
a  long  business  by  course  of  kw,  and  a  matter 
imueual  by  act  of  council,  to  call  &em  in.  But 
that  that  moves  us  chiefly,  to  avoid  the  ques- 
tioning them  at  the  council  table  is,  because  if. 
they  shall  be  taken  away  by  the  Idoff's  act,  it 
may  let  in  4ipon  him  a  fiood  of  suitors  tor  recom- 
pense;' whereas,  if  they  be  taken  away  at  the 
suit  of  the  Parliament,  and  a  law  theveupon  made, 
It  frees  the  king,  and  leaves  him  to  give  recom- 
sense  oi^  where  he  shall  be  pleased  to  intend 
grace.  Wherefore  we  conceive  the  meat  conve- 
nient way  will  be,  if  sCme  grave  and  diseieet 
gentlemen  of  the  country,  such  as  have  lost  rela- 
tion to  the  court,  make,  at  fit  times,  some  modest 
motion  touching  the  sarnie;  and  that  his  majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  pennit  some  law 
to  pass,  (for  the  time  past  only,  no  ways  touching 
Ma  ihajesty^s  regal  power,)  to  iVee  tha  sabjects 
from  the  same;  and  so  his  majesty^  after  doe 
eoosultatioD,  to  give  way  unto  it.  . 


F<^  the  third,  we  do  humbly  advise,  that  such 
of  them  aa  his  majesty  shall  give  way  to  have 
called  in,  may  be  questioned  before  the  oouncil 
table,  either  as  granted  contrary  to  his  majesty's 
book  of  bounty,  or  found  since  to  have  been 
abused  in  the  execution,  or  otherwise  by  experi- 
ence discovered  to  be  burdensome  to  the  country. 

But  hoein  we  shall  add  this  farther  humble 
advice,  that  it  be  not  done  as  matter  of  prepara- 
tion to  a  Parliament;  but  tiiat  occasion  be  taken, 
partiy  upon  reviaing  of  the  book  of  bounty,  and 
partiy  upon  the  fresh  examples  in  Sir  Henry 
Yelverton's  case  of  abuse  and  surreption  in  ob- 
taining, of  patents ;  and  likewise,  that  it  be  but  as 
a  continutoce  in  conformity  of  the  council's 
former  diligence  and  vigilancy,  which  hath 
already  stayed  and  revoked  divers  patents  of  like 
nature,  whereof  we  are  ready  to  show  the  exan^- 
ples.  Thus,  we  conceive,  his  majesty  shall  keep 
his  greatness,  and  somewhat  shall  be  done  in 
Padiament,  and  eomewhat  out  of  Parliament,  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject  and  business  require. 

We  have  sent  bis  Hwjesty  herewith  a  schedule 
of  the  particulars  of  these  three  kinds  ;  wherein, 
for  the  first  two,  we  have  set  down  all  that  we 
could  at  this  time  disc<^er :  but  in  the  latter,  wa 
have  diosen  out  but  some,  that  are  most  in 
speech,  and  do  most  tend,  either  to  the  vexation 
ti  the  common  people,  or  the  discountenancing 
of  our  gentiemen  and  justices,  the  one  being  the 
original,  the  other  the  representative  of  the 
commons. 

There  being  many  more  of  like  nature,  but 
not  of  like  w^ght,  nor  so  much  rumoured,  whioh, 
to  take  away  now  in  a  blaae,  will  give  more 
scandal,  that  auch  things  were  granted,  than 
thanks,  that  they  be  now  revoked. 

And  because  all  thinga  may  appear  to  his  ma- 
jesty in  the  true  lights  we  have  set  down,  as  well 
the  suitors  as  the'  grants,  and  not  only  those  in 
whose  namaa  the  patents  were  taken,  but  those 
whom  they  concern,  as  far  as  comes  to  our 
knowledge. 

For  prodamationa  and  commissions,  they  are 
tender  things ;  and  we  are  willing  to  meddle  with 
tiieni  sparingly.  For  as  for  such  as  do  but  wait 
upon  patents,  (wherein  his  majesty,  as  we  con- 
ceived, gave  some  approbation  to  have  them. 
taken  away,)  it  is  better  they  fall  away,  by 
taking  ^way  the  patent  itself,  than  otherwise; 
for  a  proclamation  pannot  be  revoked  but  by  pro- 
clamation, whidk  we  avoid. 

For  those  commonwealth  bills,  which  his  ma- 
jesty approved  to  be  put  in  readiness,  and  some 
other  things,  there  will  be  time  enoiigh  hereafWr 
to  give  hia  mijesty  account,  and  ampngst  them, 
of  the  extent  of  his  majesty's  pardon,  which,  if 
his  subjects  do  their  part,  as  we  hope  they  will, 
we  do  wish  may  be  more  liberal  than  of  later 
timea,  e  pardon  being  the  anment  remuneration  in 
Parliament. 


tie 
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Thas,  hbpingp  his  majest^f  oat  of  his  gracious 
and  aceastomed  hcnignity,  will  accept  of  oar 
faithful  endeavonra,  and  supply  the  rest  by  his 
own  princely  wisdom  and  direction^  and  also 
humbly  praying  his  majesty,  that  when  ha  hadi 
himself  considered  of  our  humble  propositions, 
he  will  give  us  leaTc  to  impart  them  all,  or  «s 
much  as  he  shall  think  fit,  to  the  lords  of  his 
council,  for  the  better  strength  of  his  service,  we 
conclude  with  our  prayers  for  his  majesty's  happy 
preserration,  and  always  rest,'&c« 

Bndoraedi 
Tlie  lord  chancellor  and  the  two  chief  Jutiieet  to  the 
^ng  concerning  Farliament  bunneu. 


BIB  FRANCIS  BACON  TO  KINO  JAXBB.H 


Y 


May  it  plkasc  Touft  EXCELLurr  Majesty, 

I  perceive  by  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
that  although  it  seemeth  he  hath  dealt  in  an 
effectual  manner  with  Peaeham,  yet  he  prevaileth 
little  hitherto;  for  he  hath  gotten  of  him  no  new 
names,  neither  doth  Peachany  alter  in  his  tale 
tonching  Sir  John  Sydenham. 

Peaeham  standeth  off  in  two  material  points 
de  novo. 

The  one,  he  will  not  yet  discorer  into  whose 
hands  \ie  did  put  his  papers  touching  the. consis- 
tory yillanies.  They  were  not  found. wi A  the 
other  bundles  upon  the  search;  neither  did  he 
ever  say  that  he  had  bumpd  or  defeced  them. 
Therefore  it  is  like  they  are  in  some  person's 
hands ;  and  it  is  like  again,  that  Aat  person  that 
he  hath  trusted  with  those  papers,  he  likewise 
trusted  with  these  others  of  the  treasons,  I  mean 
with  the  sight  of  them. 

The  other,  that  he  taketh  time  to  answer,  when 
he  is  asked,  whether  he  heard  not  from  Mr. 
Paulet  some  such  words,  as,  he  sailh,  he  heard 
from  Sir  John  Sydenham,  or  in  some  lighter 
manner. 

I  hold  It  fit,  that  myself^  and  my  fellows,  go  to 
the  Tower,  and  so  I  purpose  to  examine  him  upon 
these  points,  and  some  others ;  at  least,  that  the 
world  may  take  notice  that  the  busihess  is  fol- 
lowed as  heretofore,  and  that  the  stay  of  the  trial 
is  upon  farther  discovery,  according  to  that  we 
give  out. 

I  think  also  it  were  not  amiss  io  make  a  false^ 
fire,  as  if  all  things  were  ready  for  his  going 
down  to  his  trial,  and  that  he  were  upon  the  very 
point  of  being  carried  down,  to  see  what  that 
will  work  with  him. 

Lastly,  I  do  think  it  most  necessary,  and  a 
point  principally  to  be  regarded,  that  because  we 
live  in  an  age  wherein  no  counsel  is  kept,  and 
that  it  is  true  there  is  some  bruit  abroad,  tiiat  the 
'  judges  of  the  King's  Bench  do  doabt  of  the  case, 

*  Bir  David  Dilrynple't  Memortalf  tad  LcCtMi,  p.  aa. 


that  it  should  not  be  traiBon;  that  it  be  gjenm 
out  constantly,' and  yet  as  it  were  a  secret,  and  so 
a  fame  to  slide,  that  the  doubt  was  only  upon  the 
publication,  in  that  it  was  never  published,  for 
that  (if  your  majesty  muketh  it)  taketh  away« 
or  least  qnalifies  the  danger  of  the  example;  for 
that  will  be  no  man's  case. 

This  is  all  I  can  do  to  thridd  yoor  majesty'a 
business  with  a  continual  and  settled  cars,  turn- 
ing and  ntuzning,  not  with  any  thing'  in  the 
world,  save  only  the  occasions  themselTes,  and 
your  majesty's  good  pleasure. 

I  had  no  time  to  report  to  your  majeety,  at  your 
being  here,  the  business  referred,  touching  Mr. 
John  Murray.  I  find  a  shrewd  ground  of  a  title 
against  your  majesty  and  the  patentees  of  thess 
lands,  by  lhe*coh«r  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  North- 
umberland; for  I  see  a  fiiir  deed,  I  find  a  tea* 
sonable  consideration  for  the  making  the  said 
deed,  being  for  the  advancement  of  his  daughters ; 
for  that  all  the  possessions  of  the  earldom  were 
entailed  upon  his  brother;  I  find  it  was  made 
four  years  before  his  rebellioja;  and  I  see  eome 
probable  cause  why  it  hath  slept  so  long.  But 
Mr.  Murray's  petition  speaketh  only  of  tlie 
moiety  of  one  of  the  coheirs,  whereunto  if  yoor 
majes^  should  give  way,  you  might  be  prejn- 
diced  in  the  otlier  moiety.  Tlierefoie,  if  Mr.  Murray 
can  get  power  of  the  whole,  then  it  may  be  sale 
for  your  majesty  to  giro  way  to  the  trial  of  the 
right;  'when  the  whole  shall  be  subinitted 
to  you. 

Mr.  Murray  is  my  dear  firiend{  but  I  must  eot 
even  in  these  things,  and  so  I  know  he  woold 
himself  wish  no  other.  God  preserve  yoor 
majesty. 

Your  majesty's  most  humble  and 

devoted  subject  and  servant, 

Fb.  Bacon. 
Feb.  Um  18^1614. 


.Tft AN8LATION  OF  A  LETTER  TO  THE  COUNT  GON- 
DOMAR,  AMBA8BADOB  FROM  Tlpfi  COURT  OF 
SPAIN. 

Most  illustrious  Lord  Ambassador, 

Your  lordship's  love  to  me,  both  in  its  warmth 
and  purity,  haUi,  I  am  well  assured,  been  ever 
equal  and  unalterable  in  prosperity  as  in  adversity ; 
in  which  regard  I  offer  you  the  thanks  so  worthUy 
and  justly  claimed.  Now  that  at  once  my  age, 
my  fortunes,  and  my  gentus,  to  which  I  have 
hitherto  done  but  scanty  justice,  call  me  from  the 
stage  of  active  life,  I  shall  devote  myself  to  letters, 
instruct  the  actors  on  it  and  serve  posterity.  In 
such  a  course  I  shall,  perhaps,  find  honour.  And 
I  shall  thus  pass  my  life  as  within  the  vwge  of  a 
better. 

Ood  preserve  your  lordship  in  safety  and 
prosperi^.  Your  servant, 

JoasOibiiatt.  Fx*St.Albak 
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-  TRANSLATION  OF  A  LETTER  TO  COUNT  OON- 

DOMAR. 

Most  illustrious  and  excellent  Lord, 

I  see  and  acknowledge  the  dmne  providence 
in  raising  up  for  me  ander  mj  utter  desertion, 
such  a  friend,  sent  as  it  weta  from  hearei^  who, 
involved  in  such  great  concerns,  and  with  time 
so  very  limited,  has  yet  taken  an  interest  in  my 
fortunes,  and  has  effected  that  for  me,  which  other 
friends  either  dared  not  attempt  or  could  not  have 
obtained. 

Your  lordship  will  enjoy  the  suitable  and  last- 
ing fruit  of  such  dealing  in  your  own  noble  cha- 
racter, so  prone  to  all  the  offices  of  sympathy  and 
honour.  Nor  will  this,  perhaps,  be  the  lesLst 
among  your  good  deeds,  that  by  your  assistance 
and  favour  you  have  raised  and  strengthened  fne 
once  one  among  the  living,  and  who  shall  not 
altogether  die  to  posterity.  What  return  can  I 
maket  I  shall  at  least  ever  be  yours,  if  not  in 
useful  service,  at  least  in  heart  and  good  wishes. 
The  fire  of  my  love  for  you  will  remain  quick 
under  the  ashes  of  my  fortune;  wherefore,  I  most 
humbly  greet  you,  bid  yon  faiewell,  wish  you  all 
prosperity,  call  heaven  to  witness  my  gratitude, 
promise  all  faithfill  observance. 

Tn  the  mmi  illuutrxom  and  excellent  Lord  Didaeue 
Sarmiento  de  Aeuna^  Count  Gondomar^  Jmbassor 
dor  Extraordinary  of  the  King  cf  Spain  to  Eng- 
land. 


TRANSLATION  OP  A  LETTER  TO  COUNT  GON- 
UOMARj  THEN  IN  SPAIN. 

Most  illustrious  Cou^, 

Many  things  inspire  me  with  confidence,  and 
even  with  cheerful  alacrity,  in  addressing  you  at 
this  time  on  the  subject  ofmy  fortunes,  and 
entreating  your  frien4ly  offices.  First,  and  prin- 
cipally, that  since  so  close  an  alliance  between 
our  sovereigns  may  now  be  regarded  as  defini- 
uvely  arranged,  you  are  become  so  much  the  more 
powerful  advocate;  and  I  shrink  not  now  from 
owing  alLmy  fortunes  to  so  great  a  man,  though 
not  my  own  countryman,  and  from  confessing  the 
obligation.  Secondly,  Since  that  promise  of  in- 
dulgences '^hich  your  lordship  while  in  this 
country  obtained  for  me, -has  not  been  succeeded 


by  repulses,  nor  on  the  other  hand  been  com- 
pletely fulfilled,  it  would  seem  from  this  as  if  the 
divine  providence   intended  that  the  work  of 
rescuing  me  from  my  misery  was  to  be  yours  in 
its  end,  as  in-  its  beginning.    Thirdly^  because 
those  two  stars  which  have  ever  been  propitious 
to  me,  the  greater  and  the  less  are  now  shining 
in  your  city,  and  thus  by  the  assisting  and  be- 
nignant Tays  of  your  friendship,  they  may  acquire 
an  in*fluence  on  my  fortunes,. which  shall  restore 
me  to  a  place  in  the  scsde  of^  favour,  not  unbe- 
fitting my  former  elec^ation.    Fourthly,  because 
I  learn  from  the  letters  yon  have  lately  written 
to  my  intimate  friend.  Sir  Toby  Matthew,  thai 
you  cherish  a  lively  and  warm  remembrance  of 
me,  which  has  neither  been  overwhelmed  nor 
extinguished,  under  the  weight  of  those  high  and 
sublime  interests  which  rest  on  your  lordship. 
Lastly,  too,  there  is  this  circumstance  that  since, 
by  the  friendship  of  the  excellent  lord  marquis, 
I  have  been  admitted  to  see  and  converse  with 
my  king,  I  feel  as  if  I  wore  once  more  established 
in  favour.    The  king  did  not  speak  to  me  as  a 
guilty  man,  but  as  a  man  thrown  down  by  a 
tempest;  and  withal  in  his  address  to  me  he 
ac)cnowledged  at  great  length,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
with  singular  tenderness,  my  steady  and  invaria- 
ble course  of  industry  and  integrity.     Whence 
the  greater  hope  springs  up  within  me,  that  by 
the  continuance  of  my  sovereign's  regard,  and 
the  extinction  of  odium  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
your  excellency's  effiirts  for  me  will  not  be  madb 
in  vain.    Meanwhile,  I  have  neither  sunk  into 
indolence,  nor  impertinently  mixed  myself  with 
affairs,  but  I  live  afid  am  absorbed  in  labours  not 
at  all  derogatory  to  the  honours  I  have  borne,  and 
whick  shall  perhaps  leave  no  unpleasing  memory 
of  my  name  to  posterity.    I  hope,  therefore,  that 
I  am  no  unworthy  object,  on  which  to  display 
and  signalize  at  once  th^  influence  of  your  power 
,and  friendship :  bo  that  it  shall  be  apparent,  that 
you  have  no  less  control  over  the  fortunes  of  a 
private  man,  than  over  public  measures.     May 
God  preserve  your  excellency,  and  crown  you 
with  all  happiness. 

Endoned, 
My  Lord  iSf .  JiJbanU  ftnt  letter  to  Gondomar  into 
Spain, 
•Mareh  SSth,  1993. 
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LAW  TRACTS. 


THE  ELEMENTS 

OF 

THE   COMMON  LAWS   OF  ENGLAND, 

/ 

I 

BBAVGHCD  UrrO  A  DOUBLE  tract: 

* 

OONTAININ6  ▲  OOLUIOnON  OF  BOMB  PRINCIPAL  RULB8  AND  MAXIMA  OF  THE  COMMON  LAW, 

tVTTH  THEIR  LATITUDE  AND  EXTENT; 

BZPLICATKD  FOB  TBK  MORI  FACILB  IimODUCTlON  OF  SUCH  AS  ABX  BTVDI0U8LT  iiPDlCTBD 

TO  THAT  irOBLB  FBOFEMIOH. 

*  »  • 

VHE  OTHER,  THE  USE  OF  THE  COMMON  LAW,  FOR  THE  PREBERVATION  OF  OUR  PEtBONB,  OOODfl, 

AND  GOOD  NAMES, 

Acooisnro  to  the  laws  and  cuaroMc  of  thu  i^and. 


TO  HER  SACRED  MAJESTY. 


I  DO  here  most  humbly  present  and  dedicate  tq  your  saoied  majeety  a  sheaf  uid  olnster  of  fhiit  of 
the  grood  and  favoiurable  seasoDf  whioh^  by  the  inflaenee  of  yoor  happy  govemment,  we  enjoy ;  for 
if  it  be  true,  that  tiltnt  lege*  inter  arma^  it  is  also  as  true,  that  your  majesty  is,  in  a  double  respect, 
the  life  of  our  laws;  once,  because  without  your  authority  they  are  but  Utera  mortuai  and  again, 
because  you  are  the  life  of  our  peace,  without  which  laws  are  put  to  silence*  And  as  the  vital 
spirits  do  not  only  maintain  and  move  the  body,  but  also  contend  to  perfect  and  renew  it,  so  your 
sacred  majesty,  who  is  anima  legiSf  doth  not  only  gire  unto  your  laws  force  and  vigour,  but  also 
hath  been  careful  of  their  amendment  and  reforming;  wherein  your  majes^*s  proceeding  may  be 
compared,  as  in  that  part  of  your  goremment,  (for  if  your  goYemment  be  considered  in  all  the  parts, 
it  is  incomparable,)  with  the  former  doings  of  the  most  excellent  prinqes  that  ever  have  reigned, 
whose  study  altogether  hath  been  always  to  adorn  and  honour  times  of  peace  with  the  amendment 
of  the  policy  pf  their  laws.    Of  this  proceeding  in  Augustus  Caesar  the  testimony  yet  remains. 

Pace  data  terris,  aniraum  ad  clvUia  Tartft 
Juraittum;  legeaque  tulit  Jutinimua  anctor* 

Hence  was  collected  the  difference  between  gesia  in  armia  and  aeia  in  ioga^  whereof  he  disputeth  thus : 
Eequid  ut^  quod  tarn  propria  did  potest  actum  ^u$  qui  togatue  in  rqniubUca  cum  poteetate  imperioque 
wrtaius  eit  quam  lex?  quaere  acta  Qraeehif  leges  JSempromi  prefertmiurp    Quaere  SyVmsCorneUaa? 
Quid  ?  On,  Pom,  tertiua  eonaulatua  in  quibua  aetia  conaiatet  ?  nempe  in'kgibua  .•  d  Caeaareipao  m 
qusBrtrea  quidnam  egiaaet  in  urhe,  ei  in  toga,'  legea  muUaa  ae  reaponderetf  et  pradclaraa  iuUaae. 

The  same  desire  long  after  did  spring  in  the  Emperor  Justinian,  being  rightly  called  uUimua  impc 
ratorum  Bomanorum^  who,  haying  peace  in  the  heart  of  his  empire,  and  making  his  wars  prosper 
ously  in  the  remote  places  of  his  dominions  by  his  lieutenants,  chose  it  for  a  monument  and  honour 
of  his  government,  to  revise  the  Roman  laws,  from  infinite  volumes  and  much  repugnancy,  into  one 
competent  and  uniform  corps  of  law;  of  which  matter  himself  doth  speak  gloriously,  and  yet  aptly; 
calling  it,  proprium  et  aanetiaaimum  templum  juatittae  eonaeeratum/  a  work  of  great  excellency  indeed, 
as  may  well  appear,  in  that  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  which  have  loqg  since  shaken  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Roman  empire,  do  yet,  nevertheless,  continue  to  use  the  pdiey  of  that  law :  but  moie  excellent 
had  the  work  been,  save  that  the  more  ignorant  and  obscure  time  undertook  to  correct  the  more 
learned  and  flourishing  time.  To  conclude  with  the  domestical  example  of  one  of  your  majesty's 
royal  ancestors :  King  Edward  L,  your  majesty's  famous  progenitor,  and  the  principal  lawgiver  of 
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oar  nation,  after  he  had  in  his  younger  yean  giyen  himself  satisfaction  in  the  gloiy  of  arms,  by 
enterprise  6f  the  Holy  Land,  and  having  inward  peace,  otherwise  than  for  the  inyasions  which  hiin- 
self  made  upon  Wales  and  Scotland,  parts  far  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  realm,  be  bent  himself 
to  endow  his  state  with  sundry  notable  and  fundamental  laws,  upon  which  the  govemment  hath  ei 
since  principally  rested*  Of  tiiis  ekample,  and  otheit  like,  two  leasens  may  be  giv:en ;  the  one, 
cause  that  kings,  which,  neither  by  the  moderation  of  their  natures,  or  the  maturity  of  their  y< 
and  Judgment,  do  temper  their  magnanimity  with  juetice,  do  wisely  consider  and  conceive  of  the 
exploits  of  ambitious  wars,  as  actions  rather  great  than  good ;  and  so,  distasted  with  that  conrse  of 
winning  honoilr,  they  convert  their  minds  rather  to  do  somewhat  for  the  better  uniting  of  human  society, 
than  for  the  dissaving  or'  disturbing  of  the  same.  Another  reason  is,  because  times  of  peace,  for 
the  most  part  drawing  with  them  abundance  of  wealth  and  finesse  of  cunning,  do  draw  also,  in 
further  consequence,  multitude  of  suits  and  controversies,  and  abuses  of  laws  by  evasions  and  de- 
vices; which  inconveniences  in  siich  time  growing  more  general,  do  morb  instantly  solicit  for  th^ 
amendment  of  laws  to  restrain  and  repress  them. 

Your  majesty's  reign  having  been  blest  from  the  Highest  with  inward  peace,  and  falling-  into  an 
age  wherein,  if  science  be  increased,  conscience  is  rather  decayed ;  and  if  men's  wits  be  great,  their 
wills  be  greater;  and  wherein  also  laws  are  multiplied  in  number,  and  slackened  in  vigour  and 
execution ;  it  was  not  possible  but  that  not  only  suits  in  law  should  multiply  and  increase,  whereof 
a  great  part  are  always  unjust,  but  also  that  all  die  indirect  courses  and  practices  to  abuse  law  and  ja»- 
tice  should- have  been  much  attempted  and  put  in  ure,  which  no  doubt  had  bred  greater  enormities,  had 
they  not,  by  the  royal  policy  of  your  majesty,  by  the  censure  and  foresight  of  your  council  table  and 
iftar  Chamber,  and  by  the  gravity  and  integrity  of  your  benches,  been  repressed  and  restrained :  for  it 
may  be  truly  observed,  that,  as  concerning  frauds  in  contracts,  bargains,  and  assurances,  and  abuses 
of  laws  by  delays,  covins,  vexations  and  corruptions  in  informers,  jnrors,  ministers  of  justice,  and 
the  like,  there  have  been  sundry  excellent  statutes  made  in  your  majesty's  time,  more  in  number, 
and  more  politic  in  provision,  than  in  any  your  majesty's  predecessors'  times. 

But  I  ai9  an  unworthy  witness  to  your,  majesty  of  a  higher  intention  and  project,  both  by  that 
which  was  published  by  your  chancellor  in  full  Parliament  from  your  royal  mouth,  in  the  five-and- 
thirtieth  of  your  happy  reigpi ;  and  much  more  by  that  which  I  have  been  since  vouchsafed  to  under- 
stand from  your  majesty,  imparting  a  purpose  for  these  many  years  infused  into  your  majesty's 
breast,  to  enter  into  a  general  amendment  of  the  states  of  your  laws,  and  to  reduce  them  to  more 
brevity  and  certainty,  that  the  great  hollowness  and  unsafety  in  assurances  of  lands  and  goods  may 
be  strengthened,  the  swarving  penalties,  that  lie  upon  many  subjects,  removed,  the  execution  of 
many  profitable  laws  revived,  the  judge  better  directed  in  his  sentence,  the  counsellor  better  warrant- 
ed in  his  counsel,  the  student  eased  in  his  reading,  the  contentious  suitor,  that  seeketh  but  vexation, 
disarmed,  and  the  honest  suitor,  that  seeketh  but  to  obtain  his  right,  relieved ;  which  purpose  and 
intention,  as  it  did  strike  me  with  great  admiration  when  I  heard  it,  so  it  might  he  acknowledged  to 
be  one  of  the  most  chosen  works,  and  of  the  highest  merit  and  beneficence  towards  the  subjedt,  that 
ever  entered  into  the  nund  of  any  king;  greater  than  we  can  imagine,  because  the  imperfections  and 
dangers  of  the  laws  are  covered* under  the  clemency  and  excellent  temper  of  your  majesty's  govern* 
ment.  And  though  there  be  rare  precedents  of  it  in  government,  as  it  cometh  to  pass  in  things  so 
excellent,  there  being  no  precedent  full  in  view  but  of  Justinian ;  yet  I  must  say,  as  Cicero  said  to 
Caesar,  Nihil  mtlgatum  U  dignum  mderi  potul  f  and  as  it  is  no  doubt  a  precious  seed  sown  in  your 
majesty's  heart  by  the  hand  of  God's  divine  majes^,  so,  I  hope,  in  the  maturity  of  your  majesty's 
own  time  it  will  come  up  and  bear  fruit.  But,  to  return  thence  whither  I  have  been  carried  ;  ob- 
serving in  your  majesty,  upon  so  notable  proofs  and  grounds,  this  disposition  in  general  of  a  prudent 
and  royal  regard  to  the  amendment  of  your  laws,  and  having,  by  my  private  labour  and  travel,  col- 
lected many  of  the  grounds  of  the  common  laws,  the  better  to  establish  and  settle  a  certain  sense  of 
law,  which  doth  now  too  much  waver  in  uncertainty,  I  conceived  the  nature  of  the  subject,  besides 
my  particular  obligation,  was  such,  as  I  ought  not  to  dedicate  the  same  to  any  other  than  to  your 
sacred  majesty;  both  because;  though  the  collection  be  mine,  yet  the  laws  are  yours;  and  because  it 
is  your  majesty's  reign  that  hath  been  as  a  goodly  seasonable  spring  weather  to  the  advancing  of  all 
excellent  arts  of  peace.  And  so,  concluding  with  a  prayer  answerable  to  the  present  argument, 
which  is,  that  God  will  continue  your  majesty's  reign  in  a  happy  and  renowned  peace,  and  that  he 
will  guide  both  your  policy  and  arms  to  purchase  the  continuance  of  it  with  surety  and  honour,  I 
vmst  humbly  crave  pardon,  and  commend  your  majesty  to  the  Divine  preservation. 

Your  sacred  majesty's  most  humble  and  obedient  subject  and  servant, 

Frakois  Bacok. 
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I  HOLD  erery  man  a  debtor  to  his  profesBion ;  from  the  which,  as  men  of  eourse  do  seek  to  leceiTe 
countenance  and  profit,  so  oaght  they  of  duty  to  endeavoar  themselres,  by  way  of  amends,  to  be  s 
help  and  ornament  thereunto.    This  is  performed  in  some  degree  by  the  honest  and  liberal  practice 
of  a  profession,  when  men  ^hall  carry  a  respect  not  to  descend  into  any  course  that  is  corrupt  and 
unworthy  thereof,  and  preserre  themselves  free  from  the  abnses  wherewith  the  same  profession  is 
noted  to  be  infected ;  but  much  more  is  this  performed  if  a  mah  be  able  to  visit  and  strengthen  the 
roots  and  foundation  of  the  science  Itself;  thereby  not  only  gracing  it  in  reputation  and 'dignity,  but 
also  amplifying  it  in  perfection  and  substance.    Having,  therefore,  from  the  beginning,  come  to  the 
study  of  the  laws  of  this  realm,  with  a  desire  no  less,  if  I  could  attain  unto  it,  that  the  same  laws 
should  be  the  better  for  my  industry,  than  that  myself  should  be  the  better  for  the  knowledge  of 
them;  I  do  not  find  that,  by  mine  own  travel,  without  the  help  of  authority,!  can  in  any  kind  confer 
so  profitable  an  addition  unto  that  science,  as  by  collecting  the  rules  and  grounds  dispersed  throngh*- 
out  the  body  of  the  same  laws ;  for  hereby  no  small  light  will  be  given  in  new  cases,  wherein  the 
authorities  do  square  and  vary,  to  confirm  the  law,  and  to  make  it  received  one  way ;  and  in  cases 
wherein  the  law  is  cleared  by  authority,  yet,  nevertheless,  to  see  more  profoundly  into  the  reason 
of  such  judgments  and  ruled  cases,  and  thereby  to  make  more  nse  of  them  for  the  decision  of  other 
cases  more  doubtful ;  so  that  the  uncertainty  of  law,  which  is  the  principal  and  most  just  Challenge 
that  is  made  to  the  laws  of  our  nation  at  this  time,  will,  by  this  new  strength  laid  to  the  foundation, 
be  somewhat  the  more  settled  and  corrected.    Neither  will  the  use  hereof  be  only  in  deciding  of 
doubts,  and  helping  soundness  of  judgment,  but  further  in  gracing  of  argument,  in  correcting  unpro* 
fitable  subtle^,  and  reducing  the  same  to  a  more  sound  and  substantial  sense  of  law;  in  reclaiming 
vulgar  errors,  and  generally  the  amendment  in  some  measure  of  the  very  nature  and  complexion  of 
the  whole  law:  and,  therefore,  the  conclusions  of  reason  of  this  kind  are  worthily  and  aptly  called 
by  a  great  civilian  legum  leges,  laws  of  laws,  for  that  many  ^Zoetto  legum,  that  i»,  particular  and  posi- 
tive learnings  of  laws,  do  easily  decline  from  a  good  temper  of  justice,  if  they  be  not  rectified  and 
governed  by  such  rules. 

Now  for  the  manner  of  setting  down  of  them,  I  have  in  all  points,  to  the  best  of  my  understanding 
and  foresight,  applied  myself  not  to  that  which  might  seem  most  for  the  ostentation  of  mine  own 
wit  or  knowledge,  but  to  that  which  may  yield  most  use  and  profit  to  the  students  and  professors  of 
our  laws. 

And,  therefore,  whereas  these  rules  are  some  of  them  ordinary  and  vulgar,  that  now  serve  but  for 
grounds  and  plain  songs  to  the  more  shallow  and  impertinent  sort  of  arguments;  other  of  them' are 
gathered  and  extracted  out  of  the  harmony  and  tsongruity  of  cases,  and  are  such  as  the  wisest  and 
deepest  sort  of  lawyers  have  in  judgment  and  use,  though  they  be  not  able  many  times  to  express 
and  set  them  down. 

For  the  former  sort,  which  a  man  that  should  rather  write  to  raise  a  high  opinion  of  himself,  than 
to  instruct  others,  would  have  omitted,  as  trite  and  within  every  man's  compass ;  yet,  nevertheless, 
I  have  not  affected  to  neglect  them,  but  have  chosen  out' of  them  such  as  I  thought  good:  I  have 
reduced  them  to  a  true  application,  limiting  and  defining  their  bounds,  that  they  may  not  be  read 
upon  at  large,  but  restrained  to  point  of  difference ;  for  as^  both  in  the  law  and  other  sciences,  the 
handling  of  questions  by  commonplace,  without  aim  or  applicatii)n,  is  the  weakest;  so  yet^  nevet* 
theless,  many  common  principles  and  generalities  are  not  to  be  contemned,  if  they  be  well  derived 
and  reduced  into  particulars,  and  their  limits  and  exclusions  duly  assigned ;  for  there,  be  two  con- 
trary faults  and  extremities  in  the  debating  and  sifting  out  of  the  law,  which  may  be  best  noted  in 
two  several  manner  of  arguments.  Some  argue  upon  general  grounds,  and  come  not  near  the  point 
in  question :  others,  without  laying  any  foundation  of  a  ground  or  difference,  do  loosely  put  eases, 
which,  though  they  go  near  the  point,  yet,  being  put  so  scattered,  prove  not, but  rather  serve  to  make 
the  law  appear  more  doubtful  than  to  make  it  more  plain. 

Secondly,  Whereas  some  of  these  rules  bave  a  concurrence  with  the  civil  Roman  law,  and  some 
others  a  diversity,  and  many  times  an  opposition,  such  grounds  which  are  common  to  our  law  and 
theirs,  I  have  not  affected  to  disguise  into  other  words  than  the  civilians  use,  to  the  end  they  might 
seem  invented  by  me,  and  not  borrowed  or  translated  from  them :  no,  but  I  took  hold  of  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  great  authority  and  majesty,  to  see  and  consider  the  concordance  between  the  laws  penned, 
and  as  it  were  dictated  uerbaiim^  by  the  same  reason.  On  the  other  side-,  the  diversities  between  the 
oivil  Roman  rales  of  law  and  ours,  happening  either  when  there  is  such  an  indifiereney  of  reason  so 
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eqaally  balanced,  as  the  one  law  embraceth  one  coarse,  and  the  other  the  contrary,  and  both  jnst^ 
After  either  is  once  poeitiTe  and  certain,  or  where  the  laws  Tarj  in  regard  of  accommodating  the  \xm 
to  the  different  considerations  of  estatte,  I  have  not  omitted  to  set  down. 

Thirdly,  Whereas  I  conld  have  digested  these  rules  into  a  certain  met}iod  or  order,  which,  I  know, 
would  have  been  more  admired,  as  that  whidi  wo^ld  hare  made  every  particular  rule,  through  e»- 
herence  and  relation  unto  other  rules,  seem  more  cunning  and  deep ;  yet  I  hare  avoided  so  to  do, 
because  this  delivering  of  knowledge  in  dis^nct  and  disjmned  aphorisms  doth  leave  the  wit  of  man 
more  free  to  turn  acd  toss,  and  to  make  use  of  that  which  is  so  delivered  to  more  several  pnrposes 
and  applications;  for  we  see  that  all  the  ancient  wisdom  and  science  was  wont  to  be  delivered  in 
that  form,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  pahibles  of  Solomon,  and  by  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  and 
the  moral  verses  of  Theognes  and  Phocylides;  but  chiefly  the  precedent  of  the  civil  law,  which 
hath  taken  the  same  course  with  their  rules,  did  confirm  me  in  my  opinion. 

Fourthly,  Whereas  I  know  very  well  it  would  have  been  more  plausible  and  more  current,  if  the 
rules,  with  the  expositions  of  them,  had  been  set  down  either  in  Latin  or  in  English ;  that  the  harsh- 
ness  of  the  language  might  not  have  disgraced  the  matter;  and  that  civilians,  statesmen,  scholars, 
and  other  sensible  men  might  not  have  been  barred  from  them ;  yet  I  have  forsaken  that  grace  and 
ornament  of  them,  and  only  taken  this  course:  the  roles  themselves  I  have  put  in  Latin,  not  purified 
further  than  the  property  of  the  terms  of  the  law  would  permit;  but  Latin,  which  language  I  chose, 
as  the  briefest  to  contrive  the  rules  compendiously,  the  aptest  for  memory,  and  of  the  greatest  author- 
ity and  majesty  to  be  avouched  and  alleged  in  argfument:  and  for  the  expositions  and  distinctions,  I 
have  retained  the  peculiar  language  of  our  law,  because  it  should  not  be  singular  among  the  books 
of  the  same  science,  and  because  it  is  most  familiar  to  the  students  and  professors  thereof,  and 
because  that  it  is  most  significant  to  express  conceits  of  law ;  and  to  conclude,  it  is  a  language 
wherein  a  man  shall  not  be  enticed  to  hunt  after  words  but  matter;  and  for  the  excluding  of  any 
other  than  professed  lawyers,  it  was  better  manners  to  exclude  them  by  the  strangeness  of  the 
language,  than  by  the  obscurity  of  the  conceit ;  which  b  as  though  it  had  been  written  in  do  private 
and  retired  language,  yet  by  those  that  are  not  lawyers  would  for  the  most  part  not  have  been  under- 
stood, or,  which  is  worse,  mistaken. 

Fifthly,  Whereas  I  n^ght  have  made  more  flourish  and  ostentation  of  reading,  to  have  vouched  the 
authorities,  and  sometimes  to  have  enforced  or  noted  upon  them,  yet  I  have  abstained  from  that  also ; 
and  the  reason  is,  because  I  judged  it  a  matter  undue  and  preposterous  to  prove  rules  and  maxims; 
wherein  I  had  the  example  of  Mr.  Littleton  and  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  whose  writings  are  the  institutions 
of  the  laws  of  England;  whereof  the  one  forbeareth  to  vouch  any  authority  altogether;  the  other 
never  reciteth  a  book^  but  when  he  thinketh  the  case  so  wealc  of  credit  in  itself  as  it  needs  a  surety ; 
and  these  two  I  did  far  more  esteem  than  Mr.  Perkins  or  Mr.  Standford,  that  have  done  the  contrary. 
Well  will  it  appear  to  those  that  are  learned  in  the  laws,  that  many  of  the  cases  are  judged  cases, 
either  within  the  books,  or  of  fresh  report,  and  most  of  them  fortified  by  judged  cases  and  similitude 
of  reason ;  though,  in  some  few  cases,  I  did  Intend  expressly  to  weigh  down  the  authority  by  evidence 
of  reason,  and  therein  rather  to  correct  the  law,  than  either  to  soothe  a  received  error,  or  by  unprofit- 
able subtlety,  which  corropteth  the  sense  oi  law,  to  reconcile  contrarieties.  For  these  reasons  I 
resolved  not  to  derogate  from  the  authority  of  the  rules,  by  touching  of  any  of  the  authority  of  the 
cases,  though  in  mine  own  copy  I  had  them  quoted:  for,  although  the  meanness  of  mine  own  person 
may  now  at  first  extenuate  the  authority  of  this  collection,  and  that  every  man  is  adventurous  to  con- 
trol ;  yet,  surely^  according  to  Gamaliel's  reason,  if  it  be  of  weight,  time  will  settle  and  authorize  it; 
if  it  be  light  and  weak,  tiipe  will  reprove  it.  So  that,  to  conclude,  you  have  here  a  work  without  any 
glory  of  affected  novelty,  or  of  method,  or  of  language,  or  of  quotations  and  authorities,  dedicated 
only^to  use,  and  submitted  only  to  the  censure  of  the  learned,  and  chiefly  of  time. 

Lastly,  There  is  one  point  above  all  the  rest  I  account  the  most  material  for  making  these  reasons 
inaeed  profitable  and  instructing ;  which  is,  that  they  be  not  set  down  alpne,  like  short,  dark  oracles, 
which  every  man  will  be  content  still  to  allow  to  be  true,  but  in  the  mean  time  they  give  little  light 
or  direction  f  but  I.  have  attended  them,  a  matter  not  practised,  no,  not  in  the  civil  law,  to  any  pur- 
pose, and  for  want  whereof,  indeed,  the  rules  are  but  as  proverbs,  and  many  times  plain  fallacies, 
with  a  dear  and  perspicuous  exposition,  breaking  them  into  cases,  and  opening  them  with  distinc- 
tions, and  sometimes  showing  the  reasons  above,  whereupon  they  depend,  and  the  affinity  they 
have  with  other  rules.  And  though  I  have  thus,  with  as  good  discretion  and  foresight  as  I  could, 
ordered  this  work,  and,  as  I  might  say,  without  all  colours  or  shows,  husbanded  it  best  to  profit ; 
yet,r  nevertheless,  not  wholly  trusting  to  mine  own  judgment;  having  collected  three  hundred  of 
them,  I  thought  good,  before  I  brought  them  all  into  form^  to  publish  some  few,  that,  by  the  taste  of 
other  men's  opinions  in  this  first,  I  might  receive  either  approbation  in  mine  own  course,  or  better 
advice  for  the  altering  of  the  other  which  remain ;  for  it  is  a  great  reason  that  that  which  is  intended 
to  the  profit  of  others  should  be  guided  by  the  conceits  of  others. 
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REGULA  I. 
Injure  non  remota  catuo,  sedproxima  tpeeUUuu 


It  were  infinite  for  the  law  to  judge  the  causes 
of  causes,  and  their  impulsions  one  of  another ; 
therefore,  it  contenteth  itself  with,  the  immediate 
cause,  and  pdgeth  of  acts   by  that,  without 
looking  to  any  further  degree. 
6  H.  8  Dv.         ^  '^^  *°  annuity  be  granted  pro  cort- 
fe.i.«i2.     ^•^•^-  impetwt  et  impendendo^  and  tbe 
grantee  commit  treason,  whereby  he  is  imprison- 
ed, so  that  the  grantor  cannot  have  access  unto 
him  forliis  counsel ;  yet,  nevertheless,  the  annui- 
ty is  not  determined  by  this  non-feasance  $  yet  it 
was  the  grantee's  act  and  default  to  commit  the 
treason,  whereby  the  imprisonment  grew:  but 
the  law  looketh  not  so  far,  but  excuseth  him, 
because  the  not  giving  counsel  was  compulsory, 
and  not  voluntary,  in  regard  of  the  imprisonment. 
So  if  a  parson  make  a  lease,  and  be 
eMit.?E[.4.s.  deprived,   or   resign,   the    successors 
shall  avoid  the  lease;  and  yet  the 
cause  of  deprivation,  and  more  strongly  of  a 
resignation,  moved  from  the  party  himself ;  but 
the  law  regardeth  not  that,  because  the  admis- 
sion of  the  new  incumbent  is  the  act  of  the 
ordinary. 

So  if  I  be  seised  of  an  advowson  in  gpross,  and 
a  usurpation  be  had  against  me,  and  at  the  next 
avoidance  I  usurp  arere,  I  shall  be  remitted :  and 
yet  the  presentation,  which  is  the  act  remote,  is 
mine  own  act;  but  the  admission  of  my  clerk, 
whereby  the  inheritance  is  reduced  to  me,  is  the 
act  of  the  ordinary. 

.  So  if  I  covenant  with  I.  S.  a  stran- 
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ger,  in  consideration  of  natural  love  to 
my  son,  to  stand  seised  of  the  use  of  the  said  I.  S. 
to  the  intent  he  shall  enfeojQT  my  son ;  by  this  no 
use  ariseth  to  I.  S.  because  the  law  doth  respect 
that  there  is  no  immediate  consideration  between 
me  and  I.  S. 

18  H.  4. 4  B.  ft  So  if  I  be  bound  to  enter  into  a  sta- 
Dy-  ^  >•  tute  before  the  mayor  of  the  staple  at 
such  a  day,  for  the  security  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  obligee,  before  the  day,  accept 
of  me  a  lease  of  a  house  in  satisfaction;  this  is 
no  plea  in  debt  upon  my  obligation :  and  yet  the 
end  of  that  statute  was  but  security  of  money ; 
but  because  the  entering  into  tlds  statute  itself. 


which  is  the  immediate  act  whereto  I  am  bound, 
is  a  corporal  act  which  lieth  not  in  satisfaction ; 
therefore,  the  law  taketh  no  consideration  that 
the  remote  intent  was  for  money. 

So  if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  upon  )i.40«(4i.si. 
condition  that  the  feojffee  shall  enfeoff  JSt'cSJSS 
over,  and  the  feoffee  be  disseised,  and  SSJ^^j^d^ 

descent  cast,  and  then  the  feoffee  •*»>c»*wSb.«. 


a 

bind  himself  in  a  statute,  which  statute  is  dis- 
charged before  the  recovery  of  the  land :  this  is 
no  breach  of  the  condition,  because  the  land  was 
never  liable  to  the  statute,  and  the  possibility 
that  it  should  be  liable  upon  the  recovery  the  law 
doth  not  respect. 

So  If  I  enfeoff*  two,  upon  condition  to  enfeoJQT, 
and  one  of  them  take  a  wife,  the  condition  is  not 
broken ;  and  yet  there  is  a  remote  possibility  that 
the  jointptenant  may  die,; and  then  the  feme  is 
entided  to  dower. 

So  if  a  man  purchase  land  in  fee-simple,  and 
die  without  issue;  in  the  first  degree  the  law 
respecteth  dignity  of  sex,  and  not  proximity ;  and 
therefore  the  remote  heir,  on  the  part  of  the  father, 
shall  have  it  before  the  near  heir  on  the  part  of 
the  mother:  but,  in  any  degree  paramount  the 
fi^st  the  law  respecteth  not,  and  therefore  the  near 
heir  by  the  grandmother,  on  the  part  of  the  finther, 
shall  have  it,  before  the  remote  heir  of  the  grand* 
father  on  the  part  of  the  father. 

This   rule  faileth  in  covinous    acts,  which, 
though  they  be  conveyed  through  many  degrees 
and  reaches,  yet  the  law  taketh  heed  to  the  cor«. 
rupt  beginning,  and  counteth  all  as  one  entire  act. 

As  if  a  feoffment  be  made  of  lands  ^  ^  nme* 
held  by  knight's  service  to  I.  S.  upon  "^  <*•«"• 
condition  that  he,  within  a  certain  time,  shall 
enfeoff  I.  D,  which  feoffment  to  I.  D.  shall  be  to 
the.  use  of  the  wife  of  the  first  feoffer  for  her  Joint- 
ure, &c. ;  this  feoffment  is  within  the  statute  of 
32  H.  VIII.  nam  dolus  eireuitu  non  purgaiur*. 

In  like  manner  this  rule  holdeth  not  in  crimi- 
nal acts,  except  they  have  a  full  interruption ; 
because  when  the  intention  is  matter  of  substance, 
and  that  which  the  law  doth  principally  behold, 
there  the  first  motive  will  be  principally  regarded, 
and  not  the  last  impulsion.  As  if  I.  S.  „.„j^ 
of  malice  prepense  discharge  a  pistol  Mitmincpid* 
at  I.  D.  and  miss  him,  whereupon  he 
throws  down  his  pistol  and  flies,  and  I.  D.  pursuein 
him  to  kill  him,  whereupon  he  tumetb  and  killeth 
L  D«  with  a  dagger;  if  the  law  should  consider 
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the  last  impulsiTe  caase*  it  should  say  that  it 
was  in  his  own  defence :  but  the  law  is  otherwise, 
for  it  is  but  a  pursuance  and  execution  of  the  first 
murderous  intent. 

But  if  L  S.  had  fallen  down,  hie 
dagger  drawn,  and  I.  D.  had  fallen  b j 
haste  upon  his  dagger,  there  I.  D.  had  been  fdo 
de  M,  and  I.  S.  shall  go  quit. 

Also,  you  may  not  confound  the  act  with  the 
execution  of  the  act ;  nor  the  entire  act  with  the 
last  part,  or  the  consummation  of  the  act. 
Lit  <»|k  d«  ib.      Foi*  ^  ^  disseisor  enter  into  religion, 
'^-  .  the  immediate  cause  is  from  the  party, 

though  the  descent  be  cast  in  law ;  but  the  law 
doth  but  execute  the  act  which  the  party  pro- 
cureth,,  and  therefore  the  descent  shall  not  bind, 
et  sic  i  convtrso. 

If  a  lease  for  years  be  made  render- 
ing a  rent,  and  the  lessee  make  a  feoff- 
ment of  part,  and  the  lessor  enter,  the  immediate 
S4  B.  &  fc. «.  c&use  is  from  the  law  in  respect  of  the 
Dy.  n.  a.  forfeiture,  though  the  entry  be  the  act 
of  the  party ;  but  that  is  but  the  pursuance  and 
putting  in  execution  of  the  title  which  the  law 
giveth:  and  therefore  the  rent  or  condition  shall 
be  apportioned. 

So,  in  the  binding  of  a  right  by  a  descent,. you 
are  to  consider  the  whole  time  from  the  disseisin 
to  the  descent  cast;  and  if^  at  all  times,  the  per- 
son  be  not  priTileged,  the  descent  binds. 
911. r.  84. Set  And,  therefore,  if  a  feme  corert  be 
4P.«(Bf.Dr.i43.  (Jisseised,  and  the  baron  dieth,  and  she 
taketh  a  new  husband,  and  then  the  descent  is 
cast :  or  if  a  man  that  is  not  infra  quatuor  marioj 
be  disseised,  ahd  return  into  England,  and  go 
over  sea  again,  and  then  a  descent  is  cast,  this 
descent  bindeth,  because  of  the  interim  when  the 
persons  might  have  entered ;  and  the  law  respect- 
eth  not  the  state  of  the  person  at  the  last  time  of 
the  descent  cast,  but  a  continuance  from  the  very 
disseised  to  the  descent. 

4«(6P.  aeM.  So  if  baron  ahd  feme  be,  and  they 
Dy.  ue.  jQJu  jn  ^  feojQTment  of  the  wife  s  land 
rendering  a  rent,  and  the  baron  die,  and  the  feme 
take  a  new  husband  before  any  rent-day,  and  he 
accepteth  the  rent,  the  feoffment  ie  affirmed  for- 
ever. 

REGULA  II. 

Non  poUit  adduei  excepiio  ejtudem  rei^  cujus  peti- 

tur  dissolutio 

It  were  impertinent  and  contrary  in  itself,  for 
the  law  to  allow  of  a  plea  in  bar  of  such  matter  as 
is  to  be  defeated  by  the  same  suit ;  for  it  is  in- 
cluded :  otherwise  a  man  should  never  come  to 
the  end  and  effect  of  his  suit,  but  be  cut  off  in  the 
way. 

And,  therefore,  if  tenant  in  tail  of  a  manor, 
whereunto  a  villain  is  regardant,  discontinue  and 
die,  and  the  ri^ht  of  the  entail  descend  unto  the 
villain  himself,  who  brings  formedon^  and  the 
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diseonttnue^  pleadeth  villanage ;  diis  ie  no  plea, 
beeailse  the  divesting  of  the  manor,  which  is  Ihi 
intent  of  the  suit,  doth  include  this  plea,  becanM 
it  determineth  the  villanage. 

So  if  a  tenant  in  ancient  defltoene  be 
disseised  by  the  lord,  whereby  the 
seigniory  is  suepended,  and  the  diseeiaee  biinf 
his  assize  in  the  court  of  the  lord,  frank  fee  is  no 
plea,  because  the  suit  is  brought  to  undo  the  dis- 
seisin, and  so  to  revive  the  seigniory  in  ancient 
demesne. 

So  if  a  man  be  attainted  and  exe-  7^,4, 
cuted,  and  the  heir  bring  error  upon  the  ^  ^ 
attainder,  and  corruption  of  blood  by  the 
attainder  be  pleaded,  to  interrupt  his  conveying 
in  the  same  writ  of  error ;  this  is  no  plea,  for  then 
he  were  without  remedy  ever  to  reverse  the 
attainder. 

So  if  tenant  in  tail  discontinue  for 
life  rendering  rent,  and  the  issue  brings 
formedon^  and  the  warranty  of  his  ancestor  wi& 
assets  is  pleaded  against  him,  and  the  assets  is 
layed  to  be  no  other  but  his  reversion  with  the 
rent ;  this  is  no  plea,  because  l^eformedon^  whioh 
is  brought  to  undo  this  discontinuance,  doth 
inclusively  undo  this  new  reversion  in  fee,  with 
the. rent  thereunto  annexed. 

But  whether  this  rule  may  take  place  where 
the  matter  of  the  plea  is  not  to  be  avoided  in  the 
same  suit,  but  another  suit,  is  doubtful ;  and  I 
rather  take  the  law  to  be,  that  this  rule  doth  ex- 
tend to  such  cases ;  for  otherwise,  the  party  were 
at  a  mischief,  in  respect  the  exceptions  and  ban 
might  be  pleaded  cross,  either  of  them,  in  Ae 
Qontrary  suit;  apd  so,  the  party  altogether  pre- 
vented and  intercepted  to  come  by  his  right. 

So  if  a  man  be  attainted  by  two  several  attain- 
ders, and  there  is  error  in  them  both,  there  is  no 
reason  but  there  should  be  a  remedy  open  for  the 
heir  tq  reverse  those  attainders  being  erroneous,  as 
well  if  they  be  twenty  as  one. 

And,  therefore,  if  in  a  writ  of  error  brought  by 
the  heir  of  one  of  tbem,  the  attainder  should  be  a 
plea  peremptorily;  and  so  again,  if  in  error 
brought  of  that  other,  the  former  should  be  a  plea; 
these  were  to  exclude  him  utterly  of  his  right; 
and  therefore  k  shall  be  a  good  replication  to  say, 
that  he  hath  a  virrit  of  error  depending  of  that  also, 
and  so  the  court  shall  proceed :  but  no  judgment 
shall  be  given  till  both  pleas  be  discussed ;  and 
if  either  plea  be  found  without  error,  there  shall 
be  no  reversal  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  other ; 
and  if  he  discontinue  either  writ,  than  shall  it  be 
no  longer  a  plea ;  and  so  of  several  outlawries  in 
a  personal  action. 

And  this  seemeth  to  me  more  reasona^ble,  than 
that  generally  an  outlawry  or  an  attainder  should 
be  no  plea  in  a  writ  of  error  brought  upon  a  di- 
verse outlawry  or  attainder,  as  7  H.  IV.  and  7  H. 
VI.  seem  to  hold ;  for  that  is  a  remedy  too  large 
for  the  mischief;  for  there  is  no  reason  but  if  any 
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of  the  outlawries  or  attainders  be  indeed  without 
error,  but  it  should  be  a  peremptory  plea  to  the 
peHBon  in  a  writ  of  enor,  as  well  as  in  any  other 
action. 

But  if  a  man  levy  a  fine  sur  eonusaunee  dt  droit 
eome  tieo  que  il  ad  de  son  donty  and  suffer  a  recoTe- 
ry  of  the  same  lands,  atad  there  be  error  in  theni 
both,  he  cannot  bring  error  first  of  the  fine,  be- 
cause, by  the  recovery,  his  title  of  error  is  dis- 
charged and  released  in  law  ineltisivi  bat  he  must 
begin  with  the  error  upon  the  recovery, 
which  he  may  do,  because  a  fine  exe- 
cuted barreth  no  titles  that  accrue  de  puisne  terns 
after  the  fine  levied^  and  so  restore  himself  to  his 
title  of  error  upon  the  fine :  but  so  it  is  not  in  the 
former  case  of  the  attainder ;  for  a  writ  of  error  to  a 
former  attainder  is  not  given  away  by  a  second,  ex- 
cept it  be  by  express  words  of  an  act  of  Parliament, 
but  only  it  remaineth  a  plea  to  his  person  while 
he  liveth,  and  to  the  conveyance  of  his  heir  after 
his  death. 

But  if  a  man  levy  a  fine  where  he  hath  nothing 
in  the  land,  which  inureth  by  way  of  conclusion 
only,  and  is  executory  against  all  purchases  and 
new  titles  which  shall  grow  to  the  conusor  after- 
wards, and  he  purchase  the  land,  and  suffer  a 
recovery  to  the  conusee,  and  in  both  fine  and  re- 
covery there  is  error ;  this  fine  is  Janus  bifrons, 
and  will  look  forwards,  and  bar.him  of  his  writ 
of  error  brought  of  the  recovery;  and  therefore  it 
will  come  to  the  reason  of  the  first  case  of  the 
attainder,  that  he  must  reply,  that  he  hath  a  writ 
also  depending  of  the  same  fine,  and  so  demand 
judgment. 

18E.3L  '^^  return  to  ouY  first  purpose,  like 

Fits.  •fB,45.  Iji^  jg  it  if  tenant  in  tail  of  two  acres 

make  two  several  discontinuances  to  several  per- 
sons for  life  rendering  a  rent,  and  bringeth  a  for- 
medon  of  both,  and  in  formedon  brought  of  white 
acre  the  reversion  and  rent  reserved  upon  black 
acre  is  pleaded,  and  so  contrary :  I  take  it  to  be 
a  good  replication,  ^at  he  hath  formedon  also 
upon  that  depending,  whereunto  the  tenant  hath 
pleaded  the  descent  of  the  reversion  of  white  acre ; 
and  so  neither  shall  be  a  bar :  and  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  but  if  in  a  formedon  the  warranty  of  tenant 
in  tail  with  assets  be  pleaded,  it  is  no  replication 
for  the  issue  to  say,  that  a  prseeipe  dependeth 
brought  by  I.  S.  to  evict  the  assets. 

But  the  former  case  standeth  upon  the  particu. 
lar  reason  before  mentioned. 

REGULA  III. 
Verba  fortius  aedpiuniur  contra  proferentem. 

This  rule,  that  a  man's  deeds  and  his  words 
shall  be  taken  strongUest  against  himself,  though 
it  be  one  of  the  most  common  grounds  of  the  law, 
it  is  notwithstanding  a  rule  drawn  out  of  the 
depth  of  reason ;  for,  first,  it  is  a  schoolmaster  of 
wisdom  and  diligence  in  makidg  men  watchful 
in  their  own  business ;  next,  it  is  the  author  of 
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much  quiet  and  certainty,  and  that  in  two  sorts; 
first,  because  it  favoureth  acts  and  conveyances 
executed,  taking  theifi  still  beneficially  for  the 
grantees  and  possessors :  and  secondly,  because  it 
makes  an  end  of  many  questions  and  doubts  about 
construction  of  words ;  for  if  the  labour  were  only 
to  pick  out  the  intention  of  the  parties,  every 
judge  would  have  a  several  sense ;  whereas  this 
ryle  doth  give  them  a  sway  to  take  the  law  more 
certainly  .one  way. 

But  this  rule,  as  all  other  which  are  very  gene- 
ral, is  but  a  sound  in  the  air,  and  cometh  in  some- 
times to  help  and  make  up  other  reasons  without 
any  great  instruction  or  direction;  except  it  be 
duly  conceived  in  point  of  difference,  where  it 
taketh  place,  and  where  not.  And  first  we  will 
examine  it  in  grants,  and  then  in  pleadings. 

The  force  of  this  rule  is  in  three  things,  in  am- 
biguity of  words,  in  implication  of  matter,  and 
deducing  or  qualifying  the  exposition  of  such 
grants  as  were  against  the  law,  if  they  were  taken 
according  to  their  words. 

And,  therefore,  if  I.  S.  submit  him-  2 its. is. 
self  to  abitrement  of  all  actions  and  s'''''^ 
suits  between  him  and  I.  D.  and  I.  N.  it  rests 
ambiguous  whether  this  submission  shall  be  in- 
tended  eollettive  of  joint  actions  only,  or  disfrth\t-' 
tivi  of  several  actions  also ;  but  because  the 
words  shall  be  strongliest  taken  against  I.  S.  that 
speaks  them,  it  shall  be  understood  of  both :  for 
if  I.  S.  had  submitted  himself  to  abitrement  of  all 
actions  and  suits  which  he  hath  now  depending, 
except  it  be  such  as  are  between  him  and  I.  D. 
and  I.  N.  now  it  shall  be  understood  eollectivi 
only  of  joint  actions,  because  in  the  other  case 
large  construction  was  hardest  against  him  that 
speaks,  and  in  this  case  strict  construction  is 
hardest. 

So  if  I  grant  ten  pounds  rent  to 
baron  and  feme,  and  if  the  baron  die  ^' 
that  the  feme  shall  have  three  pounds  rent, 
because  these  words  rest  ambiguous  whether  I 
intend  three  pounds  by  way  of  increase,  or  three 
pounds  by  Way  of  restraint  and  abatemerft  of  the 
former  rent  of  ten  pounds,  it  shall  be  taken 
strongliest  against  me  that  am  the  grantor,  that  is 
three  pounds  addition  to  the  ten  pounds :  but  if  I 
had  let  lands  to  baron  and  feme  for  three  lives, 
reserving  ten  pounds  per  annum,  and,  if  the  baron 
die,  reserving  three  pounds ;  this  shall  be  taken 
contrary  to  the  former  case,  to  abridge  my  rent 
only  to  three  pounds. 

So  if  I  demise  omnes  hoseosmeos  in  i4b.8,8sh.8. 
villa  de  Dak  for  years,  this  passeth  the  ^'-  *•- 
soil ;  but  if  I  demise  all  my  lands  in  Dale  exaepiis 
boseis,  this  extendeth  to  the  trees  only,  and  not  to 
the  soil. 

So  if  I  sow 'my  land  with  com,  and  let  it  for 
years,  the  corn  passeth  to  the  lessee,  if  I  except  it 
not;  but  if  I  make  a  lease  for  life  to  I.  S.  upon 
condition  that  upon  request  he  shall  make  me  a 
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leaie  for  years,  and  I.  S.  90W  the  ground,  and  then  I 
make  request,  I.  S.  may  well  make  me  a  lease 
excepting  bis  com,  and  no%  break  the  condition. 

.  ^  So  if  I  bare  free  wanen  in  my  own 
I  s  «.  6.  M.  land,  and  let  my  land  for  life^  not  men- 
tioning the  warren*  yet  the  lessee,,  ^y 
implicatioD^  shall  have  the  warren  discharged  and 
extract  during  his  lease :  bat  if  I  let  the  land  una 
cum  libera  warrena^  excepting  white  acre,  there 
the  warren  is  not  by  implication  reserved  unto  me 
either  to.be  enjoyed  or  extinguished;  bat  the 
lessee  shall  hare  warren  against  me  in  white 
acre. 

So  if  L  S.  hold  oi  me  by  fealty  and 
rent  only,  and  I  grant  the  rent,  not 
speaking  of  the  fealty ;  yet  the  fealty  by  implicfk- 
tioii  shall  pass,  because  my  grant  shall  be  taken 
strongly  as  of  a  rent  senrice,  and  not  of  a  rent 
secke. 

Otherwise  had  it  been  if  the  seigniory 
had  been  by  homage,  fealty,  and  rent, 
because  of  the  dignity  of  the  service,  which  could 
•not  have  passed  by  intendment  by  the  grant  of 
^  the  rent:  but  if  I  be  seised  of  the 
^  manor  of  Dale  in  fee,  whereof  I.  S. 
holds  by  fealty  and  rent,  and  I  grant  the  manor, 
excepting  the  rent,  the  fealty  shall  pass  to  the 
grantee,  and  I.  S.  shall  have  but  a  rent  secke. . 

So  in  grants  against  the  law,  if  I  give  land  to 
I.  S.  and  his  heirs  males,  this  is  a  good  fee-simple, 
which  is  a  larger  estate  than  the  words  seem  to 
intend,  and  the  word  "  males*'  is  void.  Bat  if  I 
make  a  gift  in  tail,  reserving  rent  to  me  and  the 
heirs  of  my  body,  the  words  «*  of  my  body"  are 
not  void,  and. to  leave  it  rent  in  fee-simple;  but 
the  words  "  heirs  and  all"  are  void,  and  leave  it 
but  a  rent  for  life ;  except,  that  you  will  say,  it  is 
'but  a  limitation  to  any  my  heir  in  fee-simple 
which  shall  be  heir  of  my  body ;  for  it  cannot  be 
Tent  in  tail  by  reservation. 

45  Sd.  8.  sM.  Bu^  ^  ^  fi^^o  1^^^  ^^^  ™y  daughter 
^  ^*  in  frank  marriage,  the  remainder  to  I. 

S.  and  his  heirs,  this  grant  cannot  be  good  in  all 
parts,  according  to  the  words :  for  it  is  .incident  to 
the  nature  of  a  gift  in  frank  marriage,  that  the 
donee  hold  of  the  donor  ;  and  therefore  my  deed 
shall  be  taken  so  strongly  against  myself,  that 
rather  than  the  remainder  shall  be  void,  the  frank 
marnage,  though  it  be  first  placed  in  the  deed^ 
shall  be  void  as  a  frank  marriage. 

But  if  I  give  land  in  frank  marriage,  reserving 
to  roe  and  my  heirs  ten  pounds  rent,  now  the 
frank  marriage  stands  good,  and  the  reservation 
is  \6id,  because  it  is  a  limitation  of  a  benefit  to 
myself,  and  not  to  a  stranger. 


*  danre  car  la  ley  tSmble  ^i  1«  contrary  an  t^nt  que  In  an 
grant  qvant  lun  part  del  flilt  ne  poit  eitoier  oue  tauter  le  darr : 
aerra  yold,auterinent  In  un  devise  et  accordant  fuitlopin  :  de 
Bur  Anderson  et  Owen  Just :  contra  Walmesley  Just.  P.  40. 
Blia.  in  le  eaa«  de  Oomtaaae  de  Warwick  «t  Bur  BarUey  In 
banco.  i 


So  if  I  let  white  acre,  black  acrsi  sad 
acre  to  I.  S.  excepting  white  acre,  this  exceptioB 
is  void,  because  it  is  repugnant;  but  if  I  let  the 
three  acres  aforesaid,  rendering  twenty  shillings 
rent,  vis&.  for  white  acre  ten  shillings,  and  for 
black  acre  ten  shillings,  I  shall  not  distrain  at  all 
in  green  acre,  but  that  shall  be  discharged  of  mj 
rent. 

So  if  I  grant  a  rent  to  I.  S.  and  his  i^.^^^ 
heirs  out  of  my  manor  of  Dale,  et  obUgo  <•  "^  *-  »«• 
monerium  prmdiciutn  et  omnia  bona  et  eaiaUa  mea 
auper  matusrium  ptwdietum  exietentia  ad  dutrnk- 
agendum  per  baUivos  domini  regie.-  this  linoiitation 
of  the  distress  to  the  kiiig^s  bailiffs  is  void,  and  it 
is  good  to  give  a  power  of  distress  to  I.  S.  the 
grantee,  and  his  bailiffs. 

But  if  I  give  land  in  tail  tenendo  de  s  eul  4.  & 
eapitaUbue  dominie  per  reddiium  viginti  eolidorum 
per  fideliiateim  this  limitation  of  tenure  to  the 
lord  is  void ;  and  it  shall  not  be  good,  as  in  the 
other  case,  to  make  a  reservation  of  twenty 
shillings  good  unto  myself;  but  it  shall  be  utterly 
void,  as  if  no  reservation  at  all  had  been  made : 
and  if  the  truth  be  that  I,  that  am  the  donor,  hold 
of  the  lord  paramount  by  ten  shillings  only,  then 
there  shall  be  ten  shillings  only  reserved  upon  the 
gift  in  tail  as  for  ovelty. 

So  if  I  give  land  to  I.  S.  and  the  sisd.a.«.ai 
heirs  of  his  body,  and  for  default  of  SSl!L^lfe 
such  issue  quod  tenementttm  prasdie-  *■•«•**• 
turn  reverUUur  ad  /.  N,  yet  these  words  of 
reservation  will  carry  a  remainder  to  a  stranger. 
But  if  I  let  white  acre  to  I.  S.  excepting  ten 
shillings  rent,  these  words  of  exception  to  mine 
own  benefit  shall  never  inure  to  words  of  reser- 
vation. 

But  now  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  this  rule  is  the 
last  to  be  resorted,  to,  and  is  never  to  be  relied 
upon  but  where  all  other  rules  of  exposition  of 
words  fail ;  and  if  any  other  rule  come  in  place, 
this  giveth  place.  And  that  is  a  point  worthy  to 
be  observed  generally  in  the  rules  of  the  law,  that 
when  they  encounter  and  cross  one  another  in 
any  case,  it  be  understood  which  the  law  holdeth 
worthier,  and  to  be  preferred ;  and  it  is  in  this 
particular  very  notable  to  consider,  that  this  being 
a  rule  of  some  strictness  and  rigour,  doth  not,  as 
it  were,  his  office,  but  in  absence  of  other  rules 
which  are  of  more  equity  and  humanity;  which 
rules  you  shall  find  afterwards  set  down  with 
their  expositions  and  limitations. 

But  now  to  give  a  taste  of  them  to  this  present 
purpose :  it  is  a  rule,  that  general  words  shall 
never  be  stretched  too.  far  in  intendment,  which 
the  civilians  utter  thus :  Verba  generaKa  restrin* 
guniur  ad  habililaiem  pereona^  vel  ad  aptitudi- 
nem  rei. 

Therefore,  if  a  man  grant  to  another,  m  i»  1*.  ti. 
common  intra  metae  et  bundas  viUse  de  Dale^  and 
part  of  the  ville  is  his  several,  and  part  is  his 
waste  and  common ;  the  grantee  shall  not  have 
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iBonunon  in  the  several;  and  yet  that  ie  the 
strongest  exposition  against  tfie  grantor. 

So  it  is  a  rule,  Verba  iia  tuni  inieUi-' 

gendoy  ut  rev  magu  eUeat^  quam  pereai  t 
and  therefore  if  I  give  land  to  I.  S.  and  hia  heirs, 
reddendo  guinque  Ubras  annuattm  to  L  D.  and  his 
heirs,  this  implies  a  condition  to  me  that  am  the 
grantor ;  yet  it  were  a  stronger  e]qM)sition  against 
me,  tq  say  the  limitation  should  be  void,  and  the 
feoffment  absolute* 

Sq  ft  is  a  nile,  that  the  law  will  not 

intend  a  wrong,  which  the  civilians 
utter  thus :  Ea  eat  aedpienda  inierpretatio^qum  miio 
caret.  And  therefore  if  the  executors  of  I.  S. 
grant  omnia  bona  et  eaiaUaeua^  the  goods  which 
they  have  as  executors  will  not  pasa,  because 
non  constat  whether  it  may  net  be  a  devastation, 
and  so  a  wrong;  and  yet  against  the  trespasser 
that  taketh  them  out  of  their  haild;  they  shall  de- 
clare quo^  bona  eua  eepit. 

So  it  is  a  rule,  words^  are  to  beranderstood  that 
they  work  somewhat,  and  be  not  idle  and  irivo;- 
lous :  Verba  aUquid  operari  debent^  verba  qum  ^ee? 
tu  sunt  aeeipienda.  And*  therefore,  if  I  buy  and 
sell  you  four  parts  of  my^  manor  of  Dale,  and  say 
not  in  how  many  parts  to  be  divided,  this  shall 
be  construed  four  parts  of  five,  and  net  of  six  nor 
seven,  &c.,  because  that  it  is  the  strongest  against 
me;  but  on  the  other  §ide,lt  shall  not  be  intend* 
ed  four  parts  of  four  parts,  that  is  whole  of  four 
quarters ;  and  yet  that  were  strongest  of  all,  but 
then  the  words  were  idle  and  of  none  effect 

So  it  is  a  rale,  JXvinatio  non  inter' 

pretatio  eety  qum  mwiwno  reeedit  a  Uterat 
and  therefore  if  I  have  a  fee  farm-rent  issuing  ont 
of  white  acre  of  ten  shillings,  and  I  reciting  the 
same.reseiOration  do  grant  to  I.S.  the  rent  of  five 
shillings  pereipiend'  de  reddif  prwdie£  et  de  omm' 
bus  terris  et  tenementis  meis  in  Dale^  with  a  clause 
of  distress,  although  there  be  attnrnement,  yet 
nothing  passeth  out  of  my  former  rent ;  and  yet 
that  were  strongest  against  me  to  have  it  a  double 
lent,  or  grant  of  part  of  that  rent  with  an  enlarge- 
ment of  a  distress  in  the  other  land,  but  for  that 
it  is  against  the  words,  because  eopulatio  verborum 
incltnat  exceptionem  in  eodem  «mMi,and  the  word 
de^  angliei  out  of,  may  be  taken  in  two  senses, 
that  is,  either  as  a  greater  sum  out  of  a  less,  or  as 
a  charge  out  of  land,  or  other  principal  interest ; 
and  that  the  coupling  of  it  with  lands  and  tene- 
ments, 9ur.,  I  reciting  that  I  am  seized  of  such  a 
rent  of  ten  shillings,  do  grant  five  shillings  perei" 
piend*  de  eodem  reddU^,  it  is  good  enough  without 
atturnement;  because  jMretjptemr  de^  etc.  may  well 
be  taken  for  pareeUa  (ie,  etc.  without  violence  to 
the  words ;  but  if  it  had  been  pereipiend?  de,  I.  S. 
without  saying  de  redditibus  prmdict\  although 
I.  S.  be  ;the  person  that  payeth  me  the  foresaid 
rent  of  ten  shillings,  yet  it  is  void ;  and  so  it  is  of 
all  other  rales  of  exposition  of  grants,  when  they 
meet  in  opposition  with  this  rule,  they  are  preferred. 
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Now  to  examine  this  rale  in  pleadings  as  we 
have  done  in  grants,  you  shall  find  that  in  all  im- 
perfections of  pleadings,  whether  it  be  in  ambi- 
gttity  of  words  and  double  intendments,  or  want 
of  certainty  and  averments,  the  plea  shall  be 
strictly  and  strongly  against  him  that  pleads. 

For  ambiguity  of  words,  if  in  a  writ  of 
entry  upon  a  disseisin,  the  tenant  pleads 
jointenancy  with  I.  S>  of  the  gift  and  feoffment  of 
I.  D.  judgment  de  briefe,  the  demandant  saith  that 
long  time  before  I.  D,  any  thing  had,  the  demandant 
himself  was  seised  in  fee  qwmsque  praedieC  t.  B, 
super  possessionem  ejut  intravit,  and  made  a  joint 
feoffment,  whereupon  he  the'  demandant  re-enter- 
ed, and  sb  was  seised  until,  by  the  defendant 
alone  b€»  was  disseised ;  this  is  no  plea,  because 
the  word  intravii  may  be  understood  either  of  a 
lawful  entry,  or  of  a  tortious;  and  the  hardest 
against  him  shall  be  taken,  which  is,  that  it  was 
a  lawful  entry ;  therefore  he  should  have  alleged 
precisely  that  I.  D.  disseisivit,  ' 

So  upon  ambiguity  that  grows  by  8^.&' 
reference,  if  an  action  of  debt  be  brought  ^'  *• 
against  I.  N.  and  I.  P.  sheriffs  of  London,  upon 
an  escape,  and  the  plaintiff  doth  declare  upon  an 
execution  by  force  of  a  recovery  in  the  prison  of 
Ludgate  sub  eustodia  L  S.  et  L  D.  then  sheriffs  in 
1  IL<H.  Yin.  and  that  he  so  continued  suh  eus^ 
tadia  L^B.  et  L  G.  in  2  K.  H.  VIIL  and  so  con- 
tinued sub  eustodia  L  N.  et  L  L.  in  3  K.  H.  VIIL 
9nd  then  was  suffered  to  escape ;  I.  N.  and  I.  L. 
plead  that  before  the  escape,  supposed  at  such  a 
day  anno  superius  in  narratione  speeificato,  the 
said  I.  D.  and  I.  S.  ad  tune  viceeomites  suffered 
him  to  escape;  this  is  no  good  plea,  because 
there  be  three  years  specified  in  the  declaration, 
and  it  shall  be  hardest  taken  that  it  was  1  or  3  H. 
VIIL  when  they  were  out  of  office';  and  yet  it  is 
nearly  induced  by  the  ad  tune  viceeomites^  which 
should  leave  the  intendment  to  be  of  that  year  in 
which  the  declaration  supposeth  that  they  were 
sheriffs;  but  that  sufficeth  not,  but  the  year  must 
be  alleged  in  fact,  for  it  may  be  it  was  mislaid  by 
the  plaintiff,  and  therefore  the  defendants  mean- 
ing to  discharge  themselves  by  a  former  escape, 
which  was  not  in  their  time,  must  allege  it  pre- 
cisely. 

For  incertainty  of  intendment,  if  a 
warranty  collateral  be  pleaded  in  bar, 
and  the  plaintiff  by  replication,  to  avoid  warranty, 
saith,  that  he  entered  upon  the  possession  of  the 
defendant,  non  constat  whether  this  entry  was  in 
the  life  of  the  ancestor,  or  after  the  warranty  at- 
tached ;  and  therefore  it  shall  be  taken  in  hardest 
sense,  that  it  was  after  the  warranty  descended, 
if  it  be  not  otherwise  averred. 

For  impropriety  of  words,  if  a  man  8gH.«.ia. 
plead  that  his  ancestors  died  by  pro-  »h.*«.  ^ 
testafion  seised,  and  that  L  S.  abated,  &c.,  this  is 
no  plea,  for  there  can  be  no  abatement  except 
there  be  a  dying  seised  alleged  in  fact;  and  an 
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abatement  shall  not  be  improperly  taken  for  dis- 
seissin  in  pleading,  earparob  sorUpkas, 
•  a.  Dyi  to.       ^^^  repugnancy,  if  a  man  in  aTOWry 
^^  declare  that  be  was  seised  in  his  de- 

mesne as  of  fee  of  white  acre,  and  being  so  seised 
did  demise  the  same  white  acre  to  I.  $•  habendum 
the  moiety  for  twenty-one  years  from  the  date  of 
the  deed,  the  other  moiety  from  the  surrender, 
expiration,  or  determination  of  the  estate  of  I.  D. 
qui  tenet  prxdieV  fnedietatem  ad  lerminum  vita  $u« 
reddendo  40«.  rent :  this  declaration  ia  insufficient, 
because  the  seisin  that  he  h^th  alleged  in  himself 
in  bis  demesne  as  of  fee  in  the  whole,  and  the 
state  for  life  of  a  moiety,  are  repugnant;  and  it 
shall  not  be  cured  by  taking  the  last,  which  is 
expressed  to  control  the  former,  which  is  but 
general  and  formal ;  but  the  plea  is  naught,  and 
yet  the  matter  in  law  had  been  good  to  have  en- 
titled to  have  distrained  for  the  whole  rent. 

But  the  same  restraint  follows  this  rule  in 
pleading  that  was  before  noted  in  grants  i  for  if 
the  case  be  such  as  falieth  within  another  rule  of 
pleadings,  then  this  rule  may  not  be  urged. 

And  therefore  it  is  a  rule  that  ^a  bax 
is  good  to  a  common  intent,  though  net 
to  every  intent.  As  if  a  debt  be  brought 
against  five  executors,  and  three  of  them  make 
default,  and  two  appear  and  plead  in  bar  a 
recovery  had  against  them  two  of  th^ee  hundred 
pounds,  and  nothing  in  their  hands  over  and 
above  that  sum:  if  this  bar  should  be  taken 
strongliest  against  them,  it  should  be  intended 
that  they  might  have  abated  the  first  suit,  because 
ihe  other  three  were  not  named,  and  so  the  re- 
covery not  duly  had  against  them ;  but  because 
of  this  other  rule  the  bar  is  good :  for  that  the 
more  common  intent  will  say,  that  they  two  did 
only  administer,  and  so  the  action  well  consider- 
ed ;  rather  than  to  imagine,  that  they  would  have 
lost  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  abating  the  writ. 
So  there  is  another  rule,  that  in  pleading  a  man 
shall  not  disclose  that  which  is  against  liimself : 
and  therefore  if  it  be  a  matter  that  is  to  be  set 
forth  on  the  other  side,  then  the  plea  shall  not  be 
taken  in  the  hardest  sense,  but  in  the  most  bene- 
ficial, and  to  be  left  unto  the  contrary  party  to 
allege. 

gg  H.  8.  And,  theref(»re,  if  a  man  he  bound  in 
D7,to.i7.  gn  obligation,  that  if  the  feme  of  the 
obligee  do  decease  before  the  feast  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  which  shall  be  in  the  year  t>f  our 
Lord  God  1598,  without  issue  of  her  body  by  her 
husband  lawfully  begotten  then  living,  that  then 
the  bond  shall  be  void ;  and  in  debt  brought  upon 
this  obligation  the  defendant  pleads  that  tlie 
feme  died  before  the  said  feast  without  issue  of 
her  body  then  living:  if  this  plea  should  be  taken 
strongliest  against  the  defendant,  then  should  it 
be  taken  that  the  feme  had  issue  at  the  timex>f 
her  death,  but  this  issue  died  before  the  feast ; 
but  that  shall  not  be  so  understood,  because  it 


makes  against  the  defendant,  and  it  is  to  be 
brought  in  on  the  plaintiff's  side,  and  that  ^tlu 
out  traverse. 

So  if  in  a  detinue  brought  by  a  feme 
against  the  executors  of  her  husband 
for  her  reasonable  part  of  the  goods  of  her  hns- 
band,  and  her  demand  is  of  a  moiety,  and  she  de- 
clares upon  the  custom  of  the  realm,  by  which  the 
feme  is  to  have  a  moiety,  if  there  be  no  issue 
between  her  and  her  husband,  and  the  third  part 
if  there  be  issue  had,  and  declareth  that  her  hus- 
band died  without  issue  had  between  them ;  if 
this  count  should  be  hardliest  construed  against 
the  party,  it  should  be  intended  that  her  husband 
had  issue  by  another  wife,  though  not  by  her,  in 
which  ease  the  feme  is  but  to  have  the  third  part 
likewise;  »but  that  shall  not  be  so  intended, 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  reply  to  be  showed  of 
the  other  side. 

-  And  so  it  is  of  all  other  rules  of  pleadings, 
these  being  sufficient  not  only  for  ^e  exact  ex- 
pounding of  these  other  rules,  but  obiter  to  show 
how  this  rule  which  we  handle  is  pot  by  when  it 
meets  with  any  other  rule. . 

As  for  acts  of  Parliament,  veidiets,  judgments, 
&c.  wbi<^  are  not  words  of  parties,  in  them  this 
rule  hath  no  place  at  all,  neither  in  devises  and 
wills,  upon  several  reasons ;  but  more  especially 
it  is  tO'be  noted,  that  in  evidence  it  hath  np  place, 
which  yet  seems  to  have  some  affinity  with 
pleadings,  especially  when  demurrer  is  joined 
npon  the.  evidence. 

And,  therefore,  if  land  be  given  by 
will  by  H.  O.  to  his  son  L  C.  and  the 
heirs  males  of  his  body  begotten ;  the  remainder 
to  F.  C.  and  the  heirs  males  of  his  body  begotten  * 
the  remainder  to  the  heirs  males  of  ike  body  of 
the  devisor :  the  remainder  to  his  daughter  S.  C. 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  with  a  clause  of  perpe- 
tuity ;  and  the  question  comes  upon  the  point  of 
forfeiture  in  an  assize  taken  by  default,  and  evi- 
dence is  given,  and  demurrer  upon  evidence,  and 
in  the  evidence  given  to  maintain  the  entry  of  the 
daughter  upon  a  forfeiture,  it  is  not  set  forth  nor 
averred  Uiat  the  devisor  had  no  other  issue  male, 
yet  the  evidence  is  good  enough,  and  it  shall  be 
so  intended ;  and  the  reason  thereof  cannot  be, 
because  a  jury  may  take  knowledge  of  matters 
not  within  the  evidence ;  and  the  court  contrari- 
wise cannot  take  knowledge  of  any  matter  not 
within  the  pleas ;  for  it  is  clear  that  if  the  evidence 
had  been  altogether  remote,  and  not  proving  the 
issue,  there  although  the  jury  might  find  it,  yet  a 
demurrer  might  well  be  taken  upon  the  evidence. 

But  if  I  take  the  reason  of  difference  to  be 
between  pleadings,  which  are  but  openings  of  the 
case,  and  evidences  which  are  the  proofs  of  an 
issue ;  for  pleadings  being  but  to  open  the  verity 
of  the  matter  in  fact  indifferently  on  both  parts 
have  no  scope  and  conclusion  to  direct  the  eon- 
stmctioB  and  intendment  of  them,  and. therefore 
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mast  be  certain ;  bat  in  eridence  and  proofs  the 
nstle,  which  is  the  slate  of  the  question  and  con- 
elndion,  shall  incline  and  apply  all  the  proofs  as 
tending  to  that  conclusion. 

Another  reasoii  is,  that  pleadings  most  be  cer^ 
tain,  because  the  adverse  party  may  know  wbereto 
to  answer,  or  else  he  were  at  a  mischief,  which 
mischief  is  remedied  by  a  demurrer ;  but  in  evi- 
dence if  it  be  short,  impertinent,  or  uncertain,  the 
advetse  party  is  at  no  mischief,  because  it  is  to  be 
thought  that  the  jury  will  pass  against  him ;  yet, 
nevertheless,  because  the  jury  is  not  compellable 
to  supply  the  defect  of  evidence  out  of  their  own 
knowledge,  though  it  be  in  their  liberty  so  to  do ; 
.therefore  the  law  alloweth  a  demurrer  upon  evi- 
dence also. 

REGULA  IV. 

Quod  8ub  eeria  forma  concessum  vel  reservaiurri  est 
rum  trahitur  ad  valorem  vel  compensationem. 

The  law  permitteth  every  man  to  part  with  his 
own  interest,  and  to  qualify  his  own  grant,  as  it 
pleaseth  himself;  and,  therefore,  dotb  not  admit 
any  allowance  or  recompense,  if  the  thing  be  not 
taken  as  it  is  granted. 

So  in  all  profits  a  prendre,  if  I  grant 
common  for  ten  beasts,  or  ten  loads  of 
wood  out  of  my  coppice,  ^r  ten  loads  of  hay  out 
of  my  pleads,  to  be  taken  for  three  years ;  he  shall 
not  have  common  for  thirty  beasts,  or  thirty  loads 
of  wood  or  hay,  the  third  year,  if  he  forbear  for 
the  space  of  two  years ;  here  the  time  is  certain 
and  precise. 

So  if  the  place  be  limited,  or  if  I  grant  estovers 
to  be  spent  in  such  a  house,  or  stone  towards  the 
reparation  of  such  a  castle ;  although  the  gtantee 
do  barn  of  his  fuel  and  repair  of  his  own  charge, 
yet  he  can  demand  no  allowance  for  that  he  took 
it  not. 

So  if  the  kind  be  specified,  as  if  t  let  my  park 
reserving  to  my  self  sill  the  deer  and  sufficient  pas- 
ture for  them,  if  I  do  decay  the  game,  whereby 
there  is  no  deer,  I  shall  not  have  quantity  of  pas- 
ture answerable  to  the  feed  of  so  many  deer  as 
were  upon  the  ground  when  I  let  it;  but  am 
without  any  remedy,  except  I  will  replenish  the 
ground  again  with  deer. 

But  it  may  be  thought  that  the  reason  of  these 
cases  is  the  default  and  laches  of  the  grantor, 
which  is  not  so. 

For  put  the  case  that  the  house  where  the 
estovers  should  be  spent  be  overthrown  by  the 
act  of  God,  as  by  tempest,  or  burnt  by  the  enemies 
of  the  king,  yet  ^here  is  no  recompense  to  be 
made.  , 

And  in  the  strongest  case,  where  it  is  in  default 
of  the  grantor,  yet  he  shall  make  void  his  own 
grant  rather  than  the  certain  form  of  it  should  be 
wrested  to  an  equity  or  valuation. 

As  if  I  grant  common  ubi^iunqUe  averta 
mea  terint^  the  commoner  cannot  other- 


i  wise  entitle  himself,  except  that  he  aver  that  in 
such  grounds  thy  beasts  have  gone  and  fed ;  and 
if  I  never  put  in  any,  but  occupy  my  grounds 
otherwise,  he  is  without  remedy ;  but  if  I  put  in, 
and  afleir  by  poverty  or  otherwise  desist,  yet  the 
commoner  may  continue;  contrariwise,  if  the 
words  of  the  grant  had  been  guandocunque  averta 
mea  iertnt,  for  there*  it  depends  continually  upon 
the  putting  in  of  my  beasts,  or  at  least  the  gene- 
ral seasons  when  I  put  them  in,  not  upon  every 
hour  or  mdment. 

But  if  I  grant  terttam  advoeationem  to  I.  S.  if 
he  neglect  to  take  his  turn  ea  vice,  he  is  without 
remedy:  but  if  my  wife  be  before  entitled  to 
dower,  and  I  die,  then  my  heir  shall  have  two 
presentments,  and  my  wife  the  third,  and  my 
grantee  shall  have  the  fourth;  and  it  doth  not 
impugn  this  rule  at  all,  because  the  grant  shall 
receive  that  construction  at  the  first  that  it  was 
intended  such  an  avoidance  as  may  be  taken  and 
enjoyed ;  as  if  I  grant  proximam  advo-  »  h.  «. 
eaiionem  to  1. 1>.  and  then  grant  jwoan-  ^•'*- 
mam  advocationem  to  I.  S.  this  Ahall  be  intended 
the  next  to  the  next,  which  I  may  lawfully  grant 
or  dispose.     Qumre. 

But  if  I  grant  proximam  advoeaHonem  to  I.  S, 
and  I.  N.  is  incumbent,  and  I  grant  by  precise 
words,  iUam  advocationem,  quam  post  mortem,  re- 
signationem  iranslationem  vel  deprivationem  L  N. 
immediate  fore  eoniigerit ;  now  this  grant  is  mere- 
ly void,  because  I  had  granted  that  before,  and  it 
cannot' be  taken  against  the  words. 

REGULA  V. 
NeeemiiaM  indueit  privikgium  quoad  juraprivata. 

The  law  chargeth  no  man  with  default  where 
the  act  is  compulsory  and  not  voluntary,  and 
where  there  is  not  a  consent  and  election ;  and, 
therefore,  if  either  there  be  an  impossibility  for  a 
man  to  do  otherwise,  or  so  great  a  perturbation  of 
the  judgment  and  reason  as  m  presumptioa  of  law 
man^s  nature  cannot  overcome,  such  4f:ie.oood. 
necessity  carrieth  a  privilege  in  itself.  •■®- 

Necessity  is  of  three  sorts,  necessity  of  con- 
servation of  life,  necessity  of  obedience,  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  act  of  God,  or  a  stranger. 

First,  for  conservation  of  life :  if  a       *'»"' 
m^n  steal  viands  to  satisfy  his  present  hunger, 
this  is  no  felony  tipr  larceny. 

So  if  divers  be  in  danger  of  drowning  by  the 
casting  away  of  some  boat  or  bark,  and  one  of 
them  get  to  some  plank,  or  on  the  boat^s  side  to 
keep  himself  above  water,  aiid  another  to  save 
his  life  thrust  him  from  it,  whereby  he  is  drowned ; 
this  is  neither  se  defendendQ  nor  by  misadventure, 
but  justifiable. 

So  if  divers  felons  be  in  gaol,  and  c«.n»p« 
the  gaol  by  casualty  is  set  on  fire,  SuJr.a. 
whereby  the  prisoners  get  forth ;  this  ?fiJt'i. 
18  no  escape,  nor  breaking  of  prison. 
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So  upon  the  statotev  that  every  merchant  that 
•etteth  his  merchandise  on  land  without  satisfying 
the  customer  or  agreeing  for  it,  which  agrreement  is 
construed  to  be  in  certainty,  shall  forfeit  his  mer- 
ehandise,  and  it  is  so  that,  by  tempest,  a  great 
quantity  of  the  merchandise  is  cast  overboard, 
4  «.  c  Id.    whereby  the  merchant  agrees  with  the 
TEdL^&M.    customer  by  estimation,  which  falleth 
«»***^      out  short  of  Uie  truth,  yet  the  over 
quantity  is  not  forfeited ;  where  note,  that  neces- 
sity dispenseth  with  the  direct  letter  of  a  statute 
law. 

Lit  PL4.  ia  ^  ^^  ^  °^^^  ^^^®  ^S^^  ^  Ivnd^  and 
14  B.  i.%.  ^0  ^^^  make  his  entry  for  terror  of  force, 
B.a6H.e.  11.  ^3  if^ygf  allows  him  a  continual  claim, 

which  shall  be  as  beneficial  to  him  as  an  entry ; 

so  shall  a  man  sare  his  default  of  appearance  by 

nacn     crutine  de  eau,  and  aroid  his  debt  by 

t8H.6.M.    intreue^  whereof  you  shall  find  proper 

oases  elsewhere. 

The  second  necessity'  is  of  obe- 
Ed.a.'iaoi  dience;  and,  therefore,  where  baron 
and  feme  commit  a  felony,  the  feme 
can  neither  be  principal  nor  accessory;  because 
the  law  intends  her  to  have  no  will,  in  regard  of 
the  subjection  and  obedience  she  owes  to  her 
husband. 

So  one  reason  amongst  others  why  ambassa- 
dors are  used  to  be  excused  of  practices  against 
the  state  where  they  reside,  except  it  be  in  point 
of  conspiracy,  which  is  against  the  law  of  nations 
and  society,  is,  because  mm  eontiat  whether  they 
have  it  in  mandoHs,  and  then  they  are  excused  by 
necessity  of  obedience. 

So  if  a  warrant  or  precept  come  from 
the  king  to  fell  wood  upon  the  ground 
whereof  I  am  tenant  for  life  or  for  years,  I  am  ex- 
cused in  waste. 

The  third  necessity  is  of  the  act  of  God,  or  of  a 

stranger ;  as  if  I  be  particular  tenant  for  years  of 

a  house,  and  it  be  overthrown  by  grand  terap^t 

or  thunder  and  lightning,  or  by  sudden 

4SEd.  &  s.'  floods,  or  by  invasion  of  enemies,  or  if 

MrFhVh.     I  have  "belonging  unto  it  some  cottage 

«Ed.8.'      which  hath  been  infected,  whereby  I 

Wart.  los.    can  procure  none  to  inhabit  them,  no 

workmen  to  repair  them,  and  so  they 

fall  down ;  in  all  these  cases  I  am  excused  in 

waste :  but  of  this  last  learning,  when  and  how 

the  act  of  God  and  strangers  do  excuse,  there  be 

other  particular  rules. 

But  then  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  necessity  privi- 
legeth  only  quod  jura  privata^  for,  in  all  cases,  if 
the  act  that  should  deliver  a  man  out  of  the  neces* 
sity  be  against  the  commonwealth,  necessity  ex- 
cuseth  not;  for privilegium  non  vakt  contra  rem- 
publicamt  and  as  another  saith,  neecBntaa  publica 
major  est  qwim  prioata :  for  death  is  the  last  and 
farthest  point  of  particular  necessity,  and  the  law 
imposoth  it  upon  every  subject,  that  he  prefer  the 
vigent  service  of  his  prince  and  countiy  before 
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the  safety  of  his  life :  as  if  in  danger  of  tempest 
those  that  are  in  a  ship  throw  over  other  men's 
goods,  they  are  not  answerable ;  but  if  a  man  hm 
commanded  to  bring  ordpance  or  munition  to  re- 
lieve any  of  the  king's  towns  tiiat  are  diatreseed, 
then  be  cannot  for  any  danger  of  tempest  jus  tiff 
the  throwing  of  them  overboard;  for  there  it 
holdeth  which  was  spoken  by  the  Roman,  when 
he  alleged  the  same  necessity  of  weather  to  hold 
him  from  embarking,  neeeau  eat  ut  eam^  fion  ut 
pivam.    So  in  the  case  put  before  the  husband 
and  wife,  if.tbey  join  in  committing  treason,  the 
necessity  of  obedience  doth  not  excuse  the  ofience 
as  it  doth  in  felony,  because  it  is  against  the 
commonwealth. 

So  if  a^re  be  taken  in  a  street,  I  may  isb.  t.  ml 
justify  the  pulling  down  of  the  wall  i«»sfcaiif. 
or  house  of  another  man  to  jBave  tiie  row  from  the 
spreading  of  the  fire ;  but  if  I  be  assailed  in  my 
house,  in  a  city  or  town,  and  distressed,  and  to 
save  my  life  I  set  fire  on  mine  own 
house,  which  spreadeth  and  taketh  hold  grBRsk^ 
upon  dther  houses  adjoining,  this  is  tz.A.fr 
not  justifiable,  but  I  am  subject  to  their  ^ 
action  upon  the  case,  because  I  cannot  rescue 
mine  own  life  by  doing  any  thing  which  ie 
against  the  commonwealth :  but  if  it  had  been 
but  a  private  trespass,  as  the  going  over  another's 
ground,  or  the  breaking  of  his  enclosure  when  I 
am  pursued,  for  the  safeguard  of  my  life,  it  is 
justifiable. 

This  rule  admitteth  an  exception  when  the  law 
intendeth  some  fault  of  wrong  in  the  party  that 
hath  brought  himself  into  the  necessity ;  so  that 
it  is  neeeaaitaa  eulpdbilia.  This  I  take  to  be  the 
chief  reason  why  teipsum  drfendtndo  is  not  matter 
of  justification,  because,  the  law  intends  it  hath  a 
commencement  upon  an  unlawful  cause,  because 
quarrels  are  not  presumed  to  grow  without  some 
wrongs  either  in  words  or  deeds  on  either  part, 
and  the^  law  that  thinketh  it  a  thing  4H.T.s.sta 
hardly  triable  in  whose  default  the  *<«•  <■■>*' 
quarrel  began,  supposeth  the  party  that  kills 
another  in  his  own  defence  not  to  be  without 
malice ;  and  therefore  as  it  doth  not  touch  him  in 
the  highest  degree,  so  it  putteth  him  to  sue  out 
his  pardon  of  course,  and  fumisheth  him  by  for- 
feiture of  goods :  for  where  there  cannot  be  any 
malice  or  wrong  presumed,  as  wher^  a  man  assails 
me  to  rob  me,  and  I  kill  him  that  assaileth  me ; 
or  if  a  woman  kill  him  that  assaileth  her  to  ravish 
her,  it  is  justifiable  without  any  pardon. 

So  the  common  case  proveth  this  ex-  21  h.  t.  isl 
ception,  that  is,  if  a  madman  commit  **'^-  '•■ 
a  felony,  he  shall  not  lose  his  life  for  it,  heeause 
his  infirmi^  came  by  the  act  of  God :  but  if  a 
drunken  man  commit  a  felony,  he  shall  not  be 
excused,  because  his  imperfection  came  by  his 
own  default ;  for  the  reason  and  loss  of  depriva- 
tion of  will  and  election  by  necessity  and  by  in- 
firmity is  all  one,  for  the  lack  oiarUtrium  iohditm 
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%$ the  matter:  snd  ifmn^om as  infirmiku  ei^po- 
Mii  excoMth  not,  no  mofa  doth  nece99Ua§  cul> 

RfiGULA  VI. 

(brporalU  injuria  turn  reeipii  aestimationan  dt 

fuiuro, 

Tta  law,  in  many  caaea-that  concern  lands  or 
goods,  doth  depriTe  a  man'of  his  present  remedy, 
and  tameth  him  over  to  a  further,  circuit  of 
remedy,  rather  than  to  suflfer  an  inconFcnience : 
bnl  if  it  be  question  of  personal  pain,  the  law  will 
not  compel  him  to  sustain  it  and  expect  remedy, 
because  it  holdeth  no  damage  a  sufficient  recom- 
pense for  a  wrong  which  is  corporal. 

As  if  the  sheriff  make  a  false  return  that  I  am 
•ummomedf  whereby  I  lose  my  land ;  yet  because  of 
.theinconyenience  of  drawing  all  things 
to  incertainty  and  delay ,if  the aheriff's 
return  should  not  be  credited,  I  am  excluded  of  my 
ayerment  against  it,  and  am  put  to  mine  action  of 
deceit  against  the  aheriff  and  summon- 
ers ;  but  if  the  sheriff  upon  a  capias 
retarn  a  upi  corpus  et  quod  est  languidms  in  pri^ 
oona,  there  I  may  come  in  and  falsify  the  return 
of  the  sheriff  to  ssre  my  imprisonment 

So  if  a  man  menace  me  in  my  goods,  and 
that  he  will  biurn  certain,  evidences  of  my  land 
which  he  hath  in  his  hand,  if  I  will  not  make 
nnto  him  a  bond,  yet  if  I  enter  into  bond  by  this 
terror,  I  cannot  aToid  it  by  plea,  because  the  law 
holdeth  it  an  inoonTenience  to  avoid  a  specialty 
by  audi  matter  of  avorment ;  and  therefore  I  am 
put  to  mine  action  against  such  a  menacer :  but 
if  he  restrain  my  person*  oc  threaten 
me  with  a  battery,  or  with  the  burning 
of  my  bonae,  which  is  a  safety  and  protection  to 
my  person,  .or  with  burning  an  instrument  of 
manumission,  whieh  is  an  evidenoe  of  my  enfran^ 
chisement;  if  upon  such  menace  or  duresse  -I 
make  a  deed,  I  shall  avMd  it  by  plea. 
1SR.&IS.  So  if  a  trespasser  drive  away  my 
•1 B.  7.  A  iieasts  over  another's  ground,  I  pursue 
tbem  to  rescue  ihem,  yet  am  I  a  trespasser  to  the 
stranger  upon  whose  ground  I  came-:  but  if  a  man 
assail  my  person,  and  I  fly  over  another's  groond, 
now  em  I  no  trespasser. 

This  ground  some  of  the  canonists  do  apUy 
infer  out  of  Christ's  sacred  mouth,  Amen^  ett  eor- 
pus  supra  vesHmerdum^  where  they  say  vestimen- 
ium  comprehended!  all  outward  things  appertain- 
ing to  a  man's  condition,  as  lands  and  goods, 
which,  they  say,  are  not  in  the  same  degree  with 
that  which  is  corporal ;  and  this  was  the  reason 
of  the  ancient  le»  taUonis^  oeukss  pro  oeuJo^  dens 
pro  dentCi  so  that  by  that  law  eorporaUs  ii^uria 
de  prmierito  non  reeiplt  ssstimaUonem  /  but  our  law, 
when  the  injury  is  already  exeouted  and  inflicted, 
tUnketh  it  best  satisfaction  to  the  party  grieved 
to  relieve  him  in  damage,  ffod  to  give  hiqi  rather 
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profit  than  revenge ;  but  it  will  never  force  a  man 
to  tolerate  a  corporal  hurt,  and  to  depend  upon 
that  inferior  kind  of  satisfaction,  ut  in  damagiis, 

REGULA  Vn. 

Exeusal  out  exUnuat  delictum  in  capiialihus^  quod 
non  operaiur  idem  in  civiUbus. 

In  capital  causes  in  favorem.  vitw,  the  law  will 
not  punish  in  so  high  a  dc^grree,  except  the  malice 
of  the  will  and  intention  appear;  but  in  civil 
trespasses  and  injuries  that  ace  of  an  inferior 
nature,  the  law  doth  rather  consider  the  damage 
of  the  party  wronged,  than  the  malice  of  him  that 
was  the  wrong-doer :  and  therefore. 

The  law  makes  a  difference  between  killing  a 
man  upon  malice  forethought,  and  upon  present 
heat:  but  if  I  give  a  man  slanderous  words, 
whereby  I  damnify  him  in  his  name  and  credit,  it 
is  not  material  whether  I  use  them  upon  sudden 
choler  and  provocation,  or  of  set  malice,  but  in  an 
action  upon  the  case  I  shall  render  damages  alike. 

So  if  a  man  be  killed  by  misad venture,  as  by  an 
arrpw  at  butts,  this  hath  a  pardon  of  course ;  but 
if  a  man  be  hurt  or  maimed  only,  an  g^^  ml  6  s. 
action  of.  trespass  Uetb,  though  it  be  ^-''' 
done  against  the  party's  mind  and  will,  and  he 
shall  be  punished  in  the  law  as  deeply  as  if  he 
had  done  it  of  malice. 

So  if  a  surgeon  authorized  to  prac- 
tise, do,  through  negligence  in  his  cure, 
cause  the  party  to  die,  the  surgeon  shall  not  be 
iNTOught  in  question  of  his  life ;  and  yet  if  he  do 
only  hurt  the  w(tand,  whereby  the  cure  is  cast 
back,  and  death  ensues  not,  he  is  subject  to  an 
action  upon  the, case  for  his  misfaisance. 

So  if  baron  and  feme  be,  and  they  commit 
felony  together,  the  feme  is  neither  principal  nor 
accessory,  in  regard  of  her  obedience  to  tfie  will 
of  her  hqsband :  but  if  baron  and  feme  join  in 
committing  a  trespass  upon  land  or  otherwise, 
action  may  be  brought  against  them  both. 

So  if  an  in&nt  within  years  of  die- 
cretion,  or  a  madman,  kill  another,  he  9uar.  i&'n. 
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shall  not  be  impeached  thereof :  but  if 

diey  put  out  a  man's  eye,  or  do  him  like  corporal 

hurt,  he  shall  be  punished  in  trespass.  • 

So  in  felonies  the  law  admitteUi  the  difference 
of  principal  and  accessary,  and  if  the  principal 
die,  or  be  pardoned,  die  proceeding  against  the 
accessory  fiiileth ;  but  in  a  trespass,  U  vfE.4.  n. 
one  command  his  man  to  beat  you,  <^<»-^ 
and  the  servant  after  the  battery  die^  yet  your 
action  of  trespass  stands  good  against  the  master 

REGULA  VIll. 

JEsUmaUo  prsBterUi  delieli  ex  post  faeto  nunquam 

ereseit. 

The  law  consfsveth  neither  penal  laws  nor 
penal  facts  by  intendments,  but  consideieth  the 
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offence  in  degree,  aft  it  etandeth  at  the  time  when 
it  is  committed;  so  as  if  any  cireurastanee  or 
matter  be  subsequent,  which  laid  togpether  with 
the  beginning  should  seem  to  draw  it  to  a  higher 
nature,  yet  the  law  doth  ndt  extend  or  amplify 
the  offence. 

Therefore,  if  a  man  be  wounded,  and 
the  percussor  is  Toluntarily  let  go  at 
large  by  the  gaoler,  and  after  death  ensueth  of  the 
hurt,  yet  this  ii  no  felonious  escape  in  &e  gaoler. 

So  if  the  villain  strike  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
lord,  and  the  lord  dieth  before,  and  the  person 
hurt  who  succeedeth  to  be  lord  to  the  villain  dieth 
afWr,  yet  this  is  no  petty  treason. 

So  if  a  man  compass  and  imagineth  the  death 
of  one  that  after  cometh  to  be  king  of  the  land, 
not  being  any  person  mentioned  within  the  sta- 
tute of  2S  Bd.  III.  this  imagination  precedent  is 
not  high  treason. 

So  if  a  man  use  slanderous  words  of  a  person 
upon  whom  some  dignity  after  descends  that 
maketh  him  a  peer  of  the  realm,  yet  he  shall  haye 
but  a  simple  action  of  the  case,  and  not  in  the 
nature  of  a  scandaJum  magnatum  upon  tiie  statute. 

So  if  John  Stile  steal  sixpence  from  me  in 
money,  and  the  king  by  his  proclamation  doth 
raise  moneys,  that  the  weight  of  silver  in  the 
piece  now  of  sixpence  should  go  for  twelve 
pence,  yet  this  shall  remain  petty  larceny,  and 
not  felony :  and  yet  in  all  civil  reckonings  the 
alteration  shall  take  place ;  as  if  I  contract  with  a 
labourer  to  do  some  work  for  twelve  pence,  and 
the  enhancing  of  money  cometh  befote  I  pay  him, 
I  shall  satisfy  my  contract  with  a  sixpenny  piece 
80  raised. 

So  if  a  man  deliver  goods  to  one  to  keep,  and 

after  retain  the  same  person  into  his  service,  "who 

afterwards  goeth  away  with  his  goods, 

this,  is  no  felony  by  the  statute  of 

21 H.  y  ni.  because  he  was  not'servant  at  that  time. 

In  like  manner  if  I  deliver  goods  to  the  servant 
of  I.  S.  to  keep,  and  after  die,  and  make  I.  S.  my 
executor ;  and  before  any  new  commandment  of 
I.  S.  to  his  servant  for  the  custody  of  the  -same 
goods,  his  servant  groeth  away  with  them,  this  is 
alsorout  of  the  same  statute.    QUod  ncia.    • 

But  note  that  it  is  said  prmieriH  deUeti ;  for  any 
accessory  before  the  act  is  subject  to  all  the  con- 
tingencies pregnant  of  the  fact,  if  they  be  pursu- 
ances of  the  same  fact:  as  if  a  man 
command  Or  counsel  one  to  rob  a  man, 
or  beat  him  grievously,  and  murder  ensue,  in 
either  ease  he  is  accessory  to  the  murder,  quia  in 
ertTninaUfhu  prmtanlur  aeddenUcu 

RiSGULA  IX. 

■  Quod  remedio  deatiiuiiwr  ipM  re  vaUt  n  culpa  absit. 

The  benignity  of  the  law  is  such,  as,  when  to 
preserve  the  principles  and  grounds  of  law  it  de- 
priveth  a  man  of  liis  remedy  witfaont  his  own 
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fault,  it  will  rather  pat  him  in  a  better  degrae 
condition  than  in  a  worse ;  for  if  it  disable 
pursue  his  action,  or  to  make  his  claim, 
it  will  give  him  the  thing  itself  by  operation  of 
law  without  any  act  of  his  own,  sonoietimes  it 
will  give  him  a  more  beneficial  remedy. 

And  therefore  if  the  heir  of  the  dis- 
seisor which  is  in  by  descent  make  a 
lease  for  life,  the  remafnder  for  life  unto  the  dis- 
seisee, and  the  lessee  for  life  die,  now  the  hmnk 
tenement  is  cast  upon  the  disseisee  by  act  in  law, 
and  thereby  he  is  disabled  to  bring  his  praecipe  to 
recover  his  right;  whereupon  the  law  Jad^^eth 
him  in  of  his  ancient  right  as  strongly  as  if  it  had 
been  recovered  and  executed  by  action,  which 
operation  of  law  is  by  an  aneient  tetm  and  word 
of  law  called  a  remitter  $  but  if  there  may  be 
assigned  any  default  or  laches  in  him,  either  in 
accepting  the  freehold  or  in  accepting  the  interest 
that  draws  the  freehold,  then  the  law  denieth  him 
any  such  benefit. 

And  therefore  if  the  heir  of  the  dis- 
seisor make  a  lease  for  years,  the  re- 
mainder  in  fee  to  the  disseisee,  the  disseisee  is 
not  remitted,  and  jret  the  remainder  is  in  him 
without  his  own  knowledge  or  assent:  but  be- 
cause the  freehold  is  not  cast  upon  him  by  act  in 
law,  it  is  no  remitter.    Quod  nota. 

So  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  infeoff 
the  disseisee  and  a  stranger,  and  make 
livery  to  the  stranger,  although  the  stranger  die 
before  any  agreement  or  taking  of  the  profits  by 
the  disseisee,  yet  he  is  net  remitted;  becaase 
though  a  moiety  be  ^cast  upon  him  by  survivor, 
•yet  that  is  hut  jua  aeereaeendii  amd  it  is  no  casting 
of  the  freehold  upon  him  by  act  in  law,  but  he  is 
still  as  an  immediate  purchaser,  and  therefore  no 
remitter. 

So  if  the  husband  be  seised  in  the  right  of  his 
wife,  and  disoontinae  and  dieth,  and  the  feme 
takes  another  husband,  who  takes  a  ^^^^'^^ ,.  ^^ 
feoffment  from  the  diseontinuee  to  him  vfer^MBT' 
and  his  wife,  the  feme  is  not  remitted ;  «>"<'*^ 
and  the  reason  is,  because  she  was  once  sole,  and  so 
a  laches  in  her  for  not  pnisuing  her  right;  but  if 
the  feoffment  taken  back  had  been  to 
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the  first  husband  and  herself,  she  had 
been  remitted. 

Yet  if  the  husband  discontinue  the 
lands  of  the  wife,  and  the  diseontinuee 
make  a  feoffment  to  the  use  of  the  husband  and 
vrife,  she  is  not  remitted;   but  that  is  upon  a 
special  reason,  upon  the  letter  of  the  statute  of 
37  H.  YIII.  of  uses,  that  willeth  that  the  eeatwf 
que  u$e  shall  have  the  possession  in  quali^  and 
degree,  as  he  had  the  use ;  but  that  holdeth  place 
only  upon  the  first  vesting  of  the  use ;  for  when 
the  use  is  absolutely  executed    and  u.fi.9. 
vested,  then  it  doth  insae  merely  the  ^-^^ 
nature  of  possessions;  and  if  the  discontinaee 
had  made  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of  I.  S.  for 
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life,  the  Tomaindeir  to  the  use  of  baron  and  femoi 
and  lessee  for  life  die,  now  the  feme  is  remitted, 
etxfisa-  qua  supra* 

Also,  if  the  heir  of  4he  disseisor  make  a  lease 
for  life,  the  remainder  to  the,  disseisee,  who 
chargeth  the  remainder,  and  lessee  for  life .  dies, 
the  disseisee  is  not  remitted ;  and  the  reason  is, 
his  intermeddling  with  the  wiongful  remaindek*, 
"whereby  he  hath  affirmed  the  same  to  be  in  him, 
and  so  accepted  it :  but  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor 
had  granted  a  rent  charge  to  the  disseisee,  and 
afterwards  made  a  lease  for  life,  the  remainder  to 
the  disseisee,  and  the  lessee  for  life  had  died,  the 
disseisee  had  been  remitted;  because  there  ap- 
peareth  no  assent  or  acceptance  of  any  estate  in 
the  freehold,  but  only/ of  a  collateral  charge. 

So  if  the  feme  be  disseised,  and  intermarry 

with  the  disseisor,  who  makes  a  lease  for  life, 

6  Ed.  8. 4.     rendering  rent,  and  dieth,  leaving  a  son 

coDd.  8.  «7.    \^y  ^jj^  same  feme,  and  the  son  accepts 

the  rent  of  the  lessee  for  life,  and  then  the  feme 
2s  H.  8.  pL  ^i^«  ^^^  ^^^  lessee  for  life  dies,  the  eon 
^'  ^  is  not  remitted ;  yet  the  frank  tenement 
was  cast  upon  ^him  by  act  in  law,  bat  because 
he  had  agreed  to  be  in  the  tortious  reyersion  by 
acceptance  of  the  rent,  therefore  no  remitter. 

So  if  tenant  in  tail  discontinue,  and  the  discon* 
tinuee  make  a  lease  for  life,  the  remainder  to  the 
issue  in  tail  being  wittiin  age,  and  at  full  age  the 
lessee  for  life  siirrendereth  to  the  issue  in  tail, 
and  tenant  in  tail  die,  and  lessee  for  life  dies,  yet 
the  issue  is  not  remitted :  and  yet  if  the  issue 
had  accepted  a  feoffment  within  age,*  and  had  con* 
tinned  the  taking  of  the  profits  when  he  came  of 
full  age,  and  then  the  tenant  in  tail  had  died,  not- 
withstanding his  taking  of  the  profits,  he  had 
been  remitted ;  for  that  which  guides  tiie  remit- 
ter, is,  if  he  be  once  in  of  the  freehold  without 
any  laches :  as  if  the  heir  of  the  disseisor  enfeoffs 
the  heir  of  the  disseisee,  who  dies,  and  it  descends 
to  a  second  heir,  upon  whom  the  frank  tenement 
is  cast  by  descent,  who  enters  and  takes  the  pro- 
fits, and  then  the  disseisee  dies,  this  is  a  remitter, 
causa  qua  supra. 

Also,  if  tenant  in  tail  discontinue  for 
life,  and  take  a  surrender  of  the  lessee, 
pow  he  is  remitted  and  seised  again  by  force  of 
the  tail,  and  yet  he  cometh  in  by  his  own  act : 
but  this  case  differeth  from  all  other  cases ;  because 
the  discontinuance  was  but  particular  at  first,  and 
the  new  gained  rerersion  is  but  by  intendtnent 
and  necessity  of  law ;  and,  therefore,  is  hut,  as  it 
were,  ab  initio,  with  8£  limitation  to  determine 
whensoever  the  particular  discontinuance  endeth, 
and  the  estate  cometh  back  to  the  ancient  right. 

To  proceed  from  cases  of  remitter,  which  is  a 
great  branch  of  this  rule,  to  other  cases :  if  exe- 
cators  do  redeem  goods  pledged  by  their  testator 
with  their  own  money,  the  law  doth  convert  so 
-  «B.&pi.i.  muoh  goods  as  doth  amount  to  the 
value  of  that  they  laid  forth,  to  them- 
oL.IIL-^0 
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selves  in  property,  an'd  upon  a  plea  of  folly  ad 
ministered  it  shall  be  .allowed :  and  the  reason  iS| 
because  it  may  be  matter  of  necessity  for  the  well 
adihinistering  of  the  goods  of  the  testator,  and 
executing  their  trust,  that  they  disburee  money 
of  theb  own :  for  else  perhaps  the  goods  would 
be  forfeited,  and  he  that  had  them  in  pledge 
would  not  accept  other  goods  but  money,  and  so 
it  is  a  liberty  which  the  law  gives  them,  and 
they  cannot  have  any  suit  against  themselves; 
and,'therefore,  the  law.  gives  them  leave  to  retain 
so  much  goods  by  way  of  allowance;  and  if 
there  be  two  executor,  and  one  of  them  pay  the 
money,  he  may  likewise  retain  against  his  com- 
panion, if  he  have  notice  thereof* 

But  if  there  be  an  overplus  of  goods,  ^  si,^  ,,7. 
above  the  value  of  that  he  shall  dis-  ^  *> 
burse,  then  ought  he  by  his  claim  to  determine 
what  goods  he  doth  elect  to  have  in  value;  or 
else  before  such  election,  if  his  companion  do  sell 
all  the  goods,  he  hath  no  remedy  but  in  spiritual 
court:  for  to  say  he  should  be  tenant  in  common 
with  himself  and  his  companion  pro  rata  of  that 
he  dotb  lay  but,  the  law  doth  reject  that  course 
for  intricateness. 

So  if  I.  S.  have  a  lease  for  years  »h.  apt 
worth  twenty  pounds  by  the  year,  and  ^'1^^ 
grant  unto  I.  D.  a  rent  of  ten  pounds  a  f^'i^ 
y^r,  and  after  make  him  my  executor;  ^^^ 
now  I.  D.  shall  be  charged  with  assets  ten  pounds 
only,  and  the  other  ten  pounds  shall  be  flowed 
and  considered  to  him :  and  the  reason  is,  because 
the  not  refusing  shall  be  accounted  no  laches  to 
him,  because  an  executorship  is  pium  offidums 
and  matter  of  conscience  and  trust,  and  no^  like  a 
purehase  to  a  man's  own  use. 

Xike  law  is,  where  the  debtor  makes  i^  h.  4.  as. 
the  debtee  his  executor,  the  debt  shall  SbS}^ 
be  considered  in  the  assets,  notwith-*' "•*■"• 
standing  it  be  a  thing  in  action. 

So  if  I  have  a  rent  charge^  and  grant  e^. «.  c^^ 
that  upon  condition,  now  though  the  ^^^' 
condition  be  broken,  the  grantee's  estate  is  not 
defbated  till  Ihave  made  my  claims 
but  if  after  any  such  grant. my  father  ,    ' 
purchase  the  land,  and  it  descend  to  me ;  now,  if 
the  condition  be  broken,  the  Tent  ceaseth  without 
claim  f  but  if  I  had  purehased  the  land  myself 
then  I  had  extincted  my  own  condition,  because 
I  had-  disabled  myself  to  mtke  my  claim :  and 
yet  a  condition  collateral  is  not  sus-  80B.7.pw 
pended  by  taking  back  an  estate ;  ,ae  if  Sn.  e.  ni& 
I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  upon  condi*  ^*^'  '^ 
tion  that  I.  S.  shall  marry  my  daughter,  and  take 
a  lease  for  life  from  my  feoffee,  if  the  feoffee 
break  the  condition  I  may  claim  to  hold  in  by  my 
fee-simple ;  but  the  case  of  the  charge  is  other- 
wise, for  if  I  have  a  rent  charge  issuing  out  of 
.twenty  acres,  and  grant  the  rent  over  upon  con- 
dition, and  purehase  but  one  acre,  the  whole  con- 
dition is  extinct,  and  the  possibility  of  the  rent. 
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by  Teason  of  the  eonditiont  is  as  fully  destroyed 
as  if  there  had  been  no,  rent  in  etK. 
•OB.  cnu.  So  if  the  king  grant  to  me  the  ward- 
°«*^»^*  ship  of  I,  S.  the  son  and  heir  of  I.  S. 
when  it  falleth;  because  an  action  of  covenant 
lieth  not  against  the  king,  I  shall  have  the  thing 
myself  in  interest 

But  if  I  let  land  to  I.  S.  rendering  a  rent  with 
condition  of  reentry,  and  I.  S.  be  attainted,  where- 
by the  lease  comes  to  the  king,  now  the  deomnd 
upon  this  land  is  gone,  which  should  give  me 
benefit  of  re-entry,  and  yet  I  shall  not  have  it  re- 
duced without  demand ;  and  the  reason 
of  difference  is  because  my  condition 
in  this  case  is  not  taken  away  in  right,  but  only 
suspended  by  the  privilege  of  the  possession :  for 
if  the  king  grant  ^e  lease  over,  the  eokidition  is 
revived  as  it  was. 

Also,  if  my  tenant  for  life  grant  his  estate  to 

the  king,  now  if  I  will  grant  my  reversion  over, 

the  king  is  not  compellable  to  attorn,  tiierefore, 

it  shall  pass  by  grant,  by  d^  without  attum- 

ment. 

^^  .  _        So  if  my  tenant  for  life  be,  and  I 

Aitn^MBti,  grant  my  reversion  pur  autre  vte,  and 

the  grantee  die,  living  eatui  que  m>, 

now  the  privity  between  tenant  for  life  and  me  is 

not  restored,  and  I  have  no  tenant  in  etse  to  a^ 

turn ;  therefore  I  may  pass  my  reversion  without 

attumment.    Quod  noto. 

So  if  I  have  a  nomination  to  a  church,  and 
another  hath  the  presentation,  and  the  presenta- 
tion comes  to  the  king,  now  because  the  king 
cannot  be  attendant,  my  nomination  is  turned  to 
an  absolute  patronage. 

6  Ed.  6.         So  if  a  man  be  seised  of  an  advow- 

D7-  «-•  son,  and  take  a  wife,  and  after  title  of 
dower  given,  be  join  in  impropriating  the  chpreh, 
and  dieth ;  now  because  the  feme  cannot  have  the 
turn,  because  of  the  perpetual  incumbency,  she 
shall  have  all  the  turns  during  her  life;  for  it 
shall  not  be  disimpropriated  to  the  benefit  of  the 
heir  contrary  to  the  grant  of  tenant  in  fee-simple. 

But  if  a  'riian  grant  the  third  presentment  to  I. 
S.  and  his  heirs,  and  impropriate  the  advowson, 
now  the  grantee  is  without  remedy,  for  he  took 
his  grant  subject  to  that  mischief  at  the  first :  and 
therefore,  it  was  his  laches,  and  therefore  not  like 
the  case  of  the  dower;  and  this  grant  of  the  third 
avoidance  is  not  like  terttti  pars  advoeaUonU^  or 
medietaa  ttdbocaiiwM  upon  a  tenancy  in  common 
of  the  advowson ;  for  if  two  tenants  in  common 
be,  and  a  usurpation  be  had  against  them',  and 
the  usurper  do  impropriate,  and  one  of  the  tenants 
in  common  do  release,  and  the  other  bring  his  writ 
of  right  de  medidaU'  adMtaiumii^  and  recover; 
now  I  take  the  law  to  be,  that  becaiise  tenants  in 
cominoii  ought  to  join  in  presentments,  which 
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cannot  now  be,  he  shall  have  the  wh<de 

age :  for  neither  can  there  be  an  apportjoanneii 

that  he  should  present  all  the  toraB,  and  kie  i»> 

cumbent  but  to  have  a  moiety  of  the  profits,  mt 

yet  the  act  of  hnpropiiation  shaU  not  be  defiaalad. 

But  as  if  two  tenants  in  common  be  of      -.     « 

a  werd,  and  they  join  in  a  writ  of  right 

of  ward,  and  one  felease,  the  other  shall  Teeovsr 

the  entire  ward,  because  it  cannot  be  divided :  so 

shall  4t  be  in  the  othor  case,  thongh4t  be  of  in* 

heritance,  and  though  he  bring  his  aolioii  alooe. 

As  if  a  disseisor  be  disseised,  and  the  first  dis- 
seisee release  to  the  second  disseisor  npon  eondi- 
tion,  and  a  descent  be  oast,  and  the  conditioB  bre- 
ken;  now  the  mean  disseisor^  whose  right  is 
revived,  shall  enter  notwithstanding  this  deaoent, 
because  his  right  was  taken  away  by  the  net  of  a 
stranger* 

But  if  I  devise  land  by  the  statnte  41  ^^  a^  h. 
of  33  H.  VIII.  and  the  ^eir  of  the  de- 
visor enters  and  makes  a  feoffment  in 
fee,  and  feoffee  dieth  seised,  this  de- 
scent bindeth,  and  there  shall  not  be  a  perpetual 
liberty  of  entry,  upon  the  reason  that  he  never 
had  seisin  whmupon  he  might  ground  his  action, 
but  he  is  at  a  mischief  by  his  own  laches :  and 
the  like  law  of  4he  king's  patentee ;  for 
I  see  no  reasonable  difference  between 
them  and  him  in  the  remainder,  which 
is  Littleton's  case. 

But  note,  that  the  law  by  operation 
and  matter  in  fact  will  never  counter- 
vail and  supply  a  title  grounded  upon  a  matter  of 
record ;  and  therefore  if  I  be  entitled  unto  a  writ 
of  error,  and  the  land  descend  unto  me,  I  ehall 
never  be  remitted,  no  more  shall  I  be  unte  an 
attaint,  except  I  may  also  have  a  writ  of  right. 

So  if  upon  my  avowry  for  services,  nn.%, 
my  tenant  disclaim  where  I  may  have  ^'  ^  ^ 
a  writ  of  right  as  upon  disclaimer,  if  the  land 
after  descend  to  me,  I  shall  never  be  remitted. 

REGULA  X. 

Verha  generaUa  regtringuntur  ad  habiUtaUm  ret 

vtlptnonm* 

It  is  a  rule  that  the  king's  giianto  shaH  not  be 
taken  or  construed  to  a  special  intent ;  it  is  not 
so  with  the  grante  of  a  common  person,  forthey 
shall  be  extended  as  well  to  a  fbreign  intent  as  to 
a  common  intent ;  yet,  with  this  exception,  that 
they  shall  never  be  teken  to  an  impertinent  or  a 
repugnant  intent:  for  all  words,  whether  they  be 
in  deeds  or  statutes,  or  o&erwise,  if  they  be 
general  and  not  express  and  precise,  shall  be  re- 
strained unto  the  fitness  of  the  matter  or  person. 

As  if  I  grant  common  «n*  omnibut 
ierrU  meis  in  D.  and  I  have  in  D.  both 
open  grounds  and  several,  it  shall  not  be  stietehed 
to  my  common  in  several,  much  less  in  my  g«^ 
dens  and  orchards. 
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So  if  I  grant  to  a  man  omnu  orhoreM 

mea»  ereaeenim  mgpra  terras  mea$  in  D. 

lie  shall  not  have  apple  trees,  nor  other  fmit  tnea 

Rowing  in  my  gardens  or  orchardst  if  there  be 

uay  other  trees  upon  my  grounds.  ^ 

41  Ed. t.&       So  if  I  grant  to  I.  S.  an  annoity  of 

^  '^  ten  pounds  a  year  pro  cotmHo  impemo 

et  impendendo^  if  I  S.  be  a  physician,  it  shall  be 

understood  of  his  counsel  in  physic ;  and  if  he  be 

a  lawyer,  of  his  counsel  in  law. 

So  if  I  do  let  a  tenement  to  I.  S.  near  by  my 
dwelling-house  in  a  borough,  provided  that  he 
shall  not  erect  or  use  any  shop  in  the  same  with- 
out 4ny  license,  and  afterwards  I  license  him  to 
erect  a  shop,  and  I.  S.  is  then;  a  miller,  he  shall 
not,  by  virtue  of  these  general  words,  erect  a 
joiner's  shop. 

So  the  statute   of  chantxies,   that 

willeth  all  lands  to  be  forfeited,  given 

or  employed  to  a  superstitious  use,  shall  not  be 

16  Ete.       construed  of  the  glebe  lands  of  parson- 

ai7.D7».     ages:  nay  farther,  if  the  lands  be  given 

to  the  parson  of  D.  to  say  a  mass  in  his  church 

of  D.  this  is  out  of  the  statute,  because  it  shall  be 

intended  but  as  augmentation  of  his  glebe ;  but 

otherwise  it  had  been,  if  it  had  been  to  say  a  mass 

in  any  other  church  than  his  own. 

So  in  the  statute  of  wrecks,  that  willeth  that 
goods  wrecked  where  any  live  domestical  crea- 
ture remains  in  the  vessel,  shall  be  preserved  and 
kept  to  the  use  of  the  owner  that  shall  mi^  his 
claim  by  the  space  of  one  year,  doth  not  extend 
to  fresh  victuals  or  the  like,  which  is  impossible 
to  keep  without  peiishtng  or  destroying  it ;  for  in 
these  and  the  like  oases  general  words  may  be 
taken,  as  was  said,  to  a  rare  foreign  intent,  but 
never  to  an  unreasonable  intent. 

RE6ULA  XL 

Jura  sanguinis  nulio  jure  eivili  dirimi  possuni, 

Thkj  be  the  very  words  of  the  civil  law, 
which  cannot  he  amended,  to  explain  this  rule, 
hwres  est  nomenjuris^  FiUus  est  nomen  natwtst 
therefore  corruption  of  blood  taketh  away  the 
privity  of  the  one,  that  is,  of  the  heir,  but  not  of 

MiLc  6T.n.  other,  that  is,  of  the  son ;  therefore  if  a 

tici.&it.  man  be  attainted  and  be  murdered  by 
a  stranger,  the  eldest  son  shall  not  h?Lve  appeal, 
because  the  appeal  is  given  to  the  heir,  for  the 
youngest  sons  who  are  equal  in  blood  shall  not 
have  it;  but  If  an  attainted  peraon  be  killed 
by  his  son,  this  is  petty  treason,  for  that  the  'pTi>- 
vity  of  a  son  remaineth :  for  I  admit  the  law  to 
^^j^     be,  that  if  the  son  kill  his  father  or 

Fm.rta.  mother  it  is  petty  treason,  and  that 
there  remaineth  so  much  in  our  laws 
of  the  ancient  footsteps  of  potestas  p&triss  and 
natural  obedience,  which  by  the  law  of  God  is  the 
very  instance  itself;  and  all  other  government 
and  obedience  is  taken  but  by  equi^,  which  I 


add,  because  some  have  sougfat  to  weaken  Ihe 
law  in  that  point. 

So  if  land  descend  to  the  eldest.son  of  a  person 
attainted  from  his  ancestor  of  the  mother  held  in 
knight*a  service,  the  guardian  shall  y.K.Br.b. 
enter^  and  oust  the  father,  because  the  ^^  o>AioiL 
law  grveth  the  father  that  prerogative  in  respect 
he  is  his  son  and  heir ;  for  of  a  daughter  or  a  spe- 
cial heir  in  tail  he  shall  not  hav^  it :  but  if  the 
son  be  attainted,  and  the  father  covenant  in  con- 
sideretion  of  natural  love  to  stand  seised  of  land 
to  his  use,  this  is  good  enough  to 'raise  a  use,- 
becaose  the  privity  of  a  natural  affection  remaineth. 

So  if  a  man  be  attainted  and  -have 
charter  of  pardon,  and  be  retursed  of  a.        .       * 
Jury  between  his  son  and  L  S.  the  challenge 
remaineth;  so  may  he  maintain  any  suit  of  his 
son,  notwithstanding  the  blood  be  corrupted. 

So  by  the  statute  of  91  H.  VIIL  the  ordinary 
ought  to  commit  the  administration  of  his  goods 
that  was  attainted  and  purehase  his  charter  of 
pardon,  to  bis  children,  though  bom  before  the 
pardon,  for  it  is  no  question  of  inheritance :  for 
if  one  brother  of  the  half  blood  die,  the  ^^^^  jj^ 
administration  ought  to  be  committed  *''' 
to  his  other  brother  of  the  half  blood,  if  there  be 
no  nearer  by  the  father. 

So  if  the  uncle  by  the  mother  be  at- 
tainted,  and  pardoned,  and  land  descend 
firom  the  father  to  the  son  within  age  held  in  socage, 
the  unde  shall  be  guardian  in  socage;  for  that 
savoureth  so  little  of  the  privity  of  heir,  as  the 
possibility  to  inherit  shutteth  not. 

But  if  a  feme  tenant  in  tail  assent  to  the  revisher, 
and  have  no  issue,  and  her  cousin  is  attainted, 
and  piardoned,  and  purchaseth  the  reversion,  he 
shall  not  enter  for  a  forfeiture.  For 
though  the  law  giveth  it  not  in  point 
of  inheritance,  .but  only  as  a  perquisite  to  any  of 
the  blood,  so  he  be  next  in  estate ;  yet  the  recoou 
pense  is  undentood  for  the  stain,  of  his  blood, 
which  cannot  be  considered  when  it  is  .once 
wholly  corrupted  before. 

So  if  a  villain  be  attainted,  yet  the  lord  shall 
have  the  issues  of  his  villain  bom  before  or  after 
the  attainder ;  for  the  lord  hath  themynre  fMrfsre 
but  as  the  increase  of  a  flock. 

Query ^  Whether  if  the  eldest  son  be  r.N,Br.MLO. 
attainted  and  pardoned,  the  lord  shall  ^^t^^^M^* 
have  aid  of  his  tenants  to  make  him  a  knight, 
and  it  seemeth  he  shall ;  for  the  words  of  the 
writ  hath  fiHum  primogenitum^  and  not  fiUum  e# 
hsarefem^  and  the  like  writ  hath  pur  file  marrier 
who  is  no  heir. 

REGULA  XIL 

Beeeditur  d  plaettis  juris^  poHus  qudan  injurtm  tt 
dsUda  numtami  impumta. 

Taa  law  hath  many  grounds  and  positive 
learnings,  which  are  not  of  the  maxims  uid 
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oloBiOns  of  reason ;  but  yet.aie  learning*  leoeived 
with  the  law,  set  down,  and  will  not  hare  called 
in  ^juestion ;  these  may  be  lather  called  plaeita 
j^rh  than  rtgulm  juris  $  with  such  maxims  the 
law  will  dispense,  rather  than  crimes  and  wrongs 
shoald  be  nnpanished,  quia  ao/ut  popuU  tuprema 
kx  f  and  ffiiut  popuk  is  contained  in  the  repress- 
ing oflfisnces  by  punishment. 

Therefore  if  an  adrowson  be  granted 

and  a  nsurpation  be  had^  they  both  shall  join  in  a 
writ  of  right  of  advowson ;  and  yet  it  is  a  ground 
in  law,  that  a  writ  of  right  lieth  of  no  less  estate 
than  of  a  fee-simple :  but  because  the  tenant  for 
life  hath  no  other  several  action  in  the  law  given 
him,  and  also  that  the  jointn>e  is  not  broken,  and 
so  the  tenant  in  fee-simple  cannot  bring  his  writ 
of  right  alone;  therefore  rather  than  he  shall  be 
deprived  wholly  of  remedy,  and  this  Wrong  un- 
punished, he  shall  join  his  companion  with  him, 
notwithstanding  the  feebleness  of  his  estate. 

But  if  lands  be  given  to  two,  and  to 
the  heirs  of  one  of  them,  and  they  lease 
in  a  praecipe  by  default,  now  they  shall  not  join 
in  a  writ  of  right,  because  the  tenant  for  li&iiath 
a  several  action,  namely,  a  Quod  d  defordat^  in 
which  respect  the  jointure  is  broken. 

So  if  tenant  for  life  and  his  lessor 
join  in  a  lease  for  yean,  and  the  lessee 
commit  waste,  they  shall  join  in  punishing  this 
waste,  and  heu$  vattalut  shall  go  to  the  tenant  for 
life,  and  the  damages  to  him  in  reversion ;  and 
yet  an  action  of  waste  lieth  not  for  tenant  for  life ; 
but  because  he  in  the  revenion  cannot  have  it 
alone,  because  of  the  mean  estate  for  life,  there- 
fore rather  than  the  waste  shall  be  unpunished, 
they  shall  join. 
4i  Ed.  s.  s.  ^<'  ^^  ^^^  coparcenere  be,  and  ^ey 
a  ji.  &  84.   Jqi^q  ^^  Und,  and  one  of  them  die,  and 

hath- issue,  and  the  lessee  commit  waste,  the  aunt 
and  the  issue  shall  join  in  punishing  this  waste, 
and  the  issue  shall  recover  the  moiety  of  the  place 
wasted,  and  the  aUnt  the  other  moiety  and  the 
entire  damages ;  and  yetaettQ  injuriarum  moritur 
cum  persona^  hut  infavorabiWnu  magis  oHeaditur 
quodprode$t,  qudm  quod  nocd. 

So  if  a  man  recovere  by  erroneous 
ritB.F.d«-    judgment,  and  hath  issue  two  daugh- 
ters, and  one  of  them  is  attainted,  the 
writ  of  error  shall  be  brought  against  the  par- 
ceners notwithstanding  the  privity  fail  in  the 
one. 

Also  it  is  a  positive  ground,  that  the 
accessory  in  felony  cannot  be  proceeded 
against,  until  the  principal  be  tried ;  yet  if  a  man 
upon  subtlety  and  malice  set  a  madman  by  some 
device  to  kill  him,  and  he  doth  so ;  now  forasmuch 
as  the  madman  is  excused  because  he  can  have 
no  will  nor  malice,  the  law  accounteth  the  inciter 
MS  prineipal,  though  he  be  absent  rather  than  the 
o^me  shall  go  unpunished. 
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So  it  is  a  gionnd  of  the  law,  that  the 
appeal  of  murd^er  goeth  not  to  the  heir  nVatli'' 
where  the  party  murdered  hath  a  wife,  >*•«•*'•* 
nor  to  th^  younger  brother  where  there  is  sb 
elder  $  yet  if  the  wife  murder  her  husliand,  be- 
cause she  is  the  party  oflfendor,  the  appeal  leaps 
over  to  the  heir ;  and  so  if  the  son  and  heir  moi* 
der  his  father,  it  goeth  to  the  second  br6lher. 

But  if  the  rule  be  one  of  the  higher  sort  of 
maxims  that  aro  reguim  raiiqniiksy  and  not  jwn- 
/ttw,  then  the  law  will  rather  endure  n  |>articulai 
offence  to  eeeape  without  punishment,  than  vio- 
late eueh  a  rule. 

As  it  is  a  rule  that  penal  statntes  ^^p.  u.  sk^ 
shall  not  be  taken  by  equity,  and  the  ^  *>>•  i>>> 
statute  of  1  Ed.  VI.  enacts  that  thoee  that  are 
attainted  for  stealing  of  hones  shall  not  have 
their  clergy,  the.  judges  conceived,  that  this  did 
not  extend  to  him  that  stole  but  one  horse,  and 
therefore  procured  a  new  act  for  it,  3  Ed.  VL 
cap.  33.    And  they  had,  reason  for  it. 


as  I  take  &e  law ;  for  it  is  not  like  the  ^!^j»j^ 
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case  upon  the  statute  of  Glocest.  that 
gives  an  action- of  waste  agaiast  him  that  holds 
pro  termino  vita  vcl  annarum.  It  is  true,  if  a  man 
hold  but  for  a  year  he  is  within  the  statute ;  for  it 
is  to  be  noted,  that  penal  statutes  are  taken-etrictly 
and  literally  only  in  the  point  of  defining  and 
setting  down  the  fact  and  the  punishment,  and  ii^ 
those  clauses  tiiat  do  concern  them;  and  not 
generally,  in  words  that  are  but  circnmstanoes  and 
conveyance  in  the  putting  of  the  ease :  and  so  see 
the  diveraity ;  for  if  the  law  be,  that  for  such  an 
offence  a  roan  shall  lose  his  right  hand,  and  the 
offender  hath  had  his  right  hand  before  cut  off  in 
the  wara,  he  shall  not  lose  his  left  hand,  but  the 
crime  shall  rather  pass  without  the  punishment 
which  the  law  assigned,  than  the  letter  of  the  law 
shall  be  extended ;  but  if  the  statute  of  1  Ed.  VI. 
had  been,  that  he  that  should  steal  a  horse  should 
be  ousted  of  his  clergy,  then  there  had  been  no  • 
question  at  all,  but  if  a  man  had  stolen  more 
horses  than  one,  but  that  he  had  been  within  the 
statute,  quia  omne  majus  toniinet  in  te  imniM. 

REGULA  XIII. 

Non  acdpi  dcbent  verba  in  demonsiraHontmfabttm 
qua  compeiunt  in  limiiaiionim  veram» 

Though  falsity  of  addition  or  demonstration 
doth  not  hurt  where  you  give  the  thing  the  proper 
name,  yet  nevertheless  if  it  stand  doubtful  upon 
the  words,  whether  they  import  a  false  reference 
and  demonstration,  or  whether  they  be  words  of 
restraint  that  limit  the  ^nerality  of  the  former 
name,  the  law  will  never  intend  error  or  falsehood. 

And,  therefore,  if  the  parish  of  Hunt    u  sitaL  n. 
do  extend  into  the  counties  of  Wilt-   fT^S^ 
shire  and  Berkshire,  and  I  grant  my   r{id!c 
close  called  Callis,  situate  and  lying   ^'*> 
in  the  parish  of  Hurst  in  the  county  of  Wiltshire 
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ax&d  the  troth  is,  that  the  whole  close'  liedi  in  the 
eoonty  of  Berkshire;  yet  the  law  is,  that  it 
passeth  well  enough,  heoanse  theie  is  a  certainty 
sufficient  in  that  I  have  given  it  a  proper  name 
"which  the  false  reference  doth  not  destroy,  and 
not  upon  the  reason  that  th^e  words,  *«inthe 
Goanty  of  Wiltshire,*'  shall  he  taken  to  go  to  the 
parish  only,  and  so  to  be  true  in  some  Isort,  and 
not  to  the  close,  and  so  to  be  false :  for  if  I  had 
granted  omnes  terrtu  meaa  in  parochia  de  Hunt  in 
com.  Wiltshire^  and  I  had  no  lands  in  Wiltshire 
bat  in  Berkshire,  nothing  had  past. 

But  in  the  principal  case,  if  the  close 
SI  Ed.  n  is.  called  Callis  had  extended  part  into 

Wiltshire  and  part  in  Berkshire,  then 
only  that  part  had  passed  which  lay  in  Wiltshire. 
So  if  I  grant  omncB  el  nngulaa  terror 

meoB  in  tenura  L  D,  qtuu  perquinvi  de 
In  N,  in  indentura  dimissioniafaet''  L  B»  apedjieat. 
If  I  have  land  wherein  some  of  these  references 
are  trae,  and  the  rest  false,  ^nd  no  land  wherein 
they  are  all  true,  nothing  passeth :  as  if  I  have 
land  in  the  tenure  of  I.  D.  and  purchased  of  I.  N. 
but  not  specified  in  the  indenture  to  I.  B.  or  if  I 
h^ve  land  which  I  have  purchased  of  I.  N.  and 
specified  in  the  indenture  of  demise  to  I.  B.  and 
not  in  the  tenure  of  I.  D. 

But  if  I  have  some  land  wherein  all  these  de- 
monstrations are  true,  and  some  wherein  part  of 
them  are  true  and  part  false,  then  shall  ihej  be 
intended  words  of  trae  limitation  to  pass  only 
those  lands  wherein  all  those  circumstances  are 
true. 

REGULA  XIV. 

Licet  diapositio  de  initreasefuturo  sitinutilis^  tamen 
potest  fieri  declaratio  pracedens  atUBeortieUur  ef' 
feeium  intervenienie  novo  tutu. 

The  law  doth  not  allow  of  grants  except  there 
be  a  foundation  of  an  interest  in  the  grantor ;  for 
the  law  that  will  not  accept  of  grants  of  titles,  or 
of  things  in  action  which  are  imperfect  interests, 
much  less  will  it  allow  a  man  to  grant  or  encum- 
ber that  wfiich  is  no  interest  at  all,  but  merely 
future. 

But  of  declarations  precedent  before  any  inte- 
rest vested  the  law  doth  allow,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, so  that  there  be  some  new  act  or  convey- 
ance to  give  life  and  Vigour  to  the  declaration 
precedent.  ■ 

Now  the  best  rule  of  distinction  between  grants 
and  declarations  is,  that  grants  are  never  counter- 
mandable,  not  in  respect  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
veyance or  instrument,  though  sometime  in  re- 
spect of  the  interest  granted  they  are,  whereas 
declarations  evermore  are  countermandable  in 
their  natures. 

And  therefore  if  I  grant  unto  you,  20  eiiz. 
that  if  you  enter  into-an  obligation  to  >»^«'* 
me  of  one  hundred  pounds,  and  after  do  procure 
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me  such  a  lease,  that  Aen  the^  same  obligation 
shall  be  void,  and  you  enter  into  Sueh  an  obliga- 
tion unto  me^  and  afterwards  do  procure  such  a 
lease,  yet  the  obligation  is  simple,  because  tht 
defeisance  was  made  of  that  which  was  not 

So  if  I  grant  unto  you  a  rent  charge 
out  of  white  acre,  and  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  you  to  distrain  in  all  my  other  lands 
whereof  I  am  now  seised,  and  which  I  shall  here- 
after  purchase ;  although  this  be  but  a  liberty  of 
distress,  and  no  rent,  save  oiJy  out  of  white  acre, 
yet  as  to  the  lands  afterwards  to  be  purchased  the 
clause  is  void.    . 

So  if  a  reversion  be  granted  to  I*  S.  na.s.t. 
and  I.  D.  a  stranger  by  his  deed  do  ***''*■ 
grant  to  I.  S.  that  if  he  purchase  the  particular 
estate,  he  will  atturae  to  the  grant,  this  is  a  void 
attumment,  notwithstanding  he  doth  afterwards 
purchase  the  particular  estate. 

Btit  of  declarations  the  law  is  con- 
trary; as  if  the  disseisee  make  a  char-  MJaiEif  ' 
ter  of  feofiment  to  I.  S.  and  a  letter  of        "^ 
attorney  to  enter  and  make  livery  and  seisin,  and 
deliver  the  deed  of  feoffment,  and  afterwards 
livery  and  seisin  is  made  accordingly,  .this  is  a 
good  feoffment ;  and  yet  he  had  no  other  thing 
than  a  right  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the 
charter;  but  because  a  deed  of  feoffment  is  but 
matter  of  declaration  and  evidence,  and  m.  ss.  ct 
there  is  a  new  act  which  is  the  livery  '•^"^ 
subsequent,  therefore  it  is  good  in  law. 

So,  if  a  man  make  a  feoffment  to  I.  S.  upon  con- 
dition to  enfeoff  I.  N.  within  certain 
days,  and  there  are  deeds  made  both  of 
the  first  feoffment  and  the  second,  and  letters  of 
attorney  accordingly,  and  both  those  deeds  of 
feoffment  and  letters  of  attorney  are  delivered  at 
a  time,  so  that  the  second  deed  of  feoffment  and 
letters  of  attorney  are  delivered  when  the  first 
feoffee  had  nothing  in  the  land ;  and  yet  if  <both 
liveries  be  made  accordingly,  all  is  good. 

So  if  I  covenant  with  I.  S.  by  indenture,  that 
before  such  a  day  I  will  purchase  the  manor  of 
Db  and  before  the  same  day  I  will  levy  a  fine  of 
the  same  land,  and  that  the  same  fine  shall  be  to 
certain  usee  which  I  express  in  the  same  inden- 
ture ;  this  indenture  to  lead  uses  being  but  matter 
of  declaration,  and  countermandable  at  mv  plea- 
sure, will  suffice,  though  the  land  be  purchased 
after ;  because  there  is  a  new  act  to  be  done,  viz, 
the  fine. 

But  if  there  were  no  new  act,  then 
otherwise  it  is ;  as  if  I  covenant  with 
my  son  in  consideration  of  natural  love,  to  stand 
seised  unto  his  use  of  the  lands  which  I'  shall 
afterwards  purchase,  yet  the  use  is  void :  and  the 
reason  is,  because  there  is  no  new  act,  nor  trans- 
mutation of  possession  following  to  perfe(^  this 
inception ;  for  the  use  must  be  limited  by  the 
feoffor,  and  not  the  feoffee,  and  he  had  nothing  at 
the  time  of  the  covenant. 
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Cob.  Ftewi.  ^0  if  I  d«Tiie  the  manor  of  D.  by 
■iviM^<*^  special  name,  of  which  at  that  time  I 
am  not  seised,  and  after  I  purchase  it,  except  I 
make  some  new  publication  of  mf  will,  this 
devise  is  tM  ;  and  the  reason  is,  becanse  that  my 
deafh,  whicb  is  the  oooBommation  of  my  will,  is 
the  act  df  God,  and  not  my  act,  and  therefore  no 
such  act  as  the  law  reqoireth. 

But  if  I  grant  onto  I.  S.  authority  by  my  deed  to 
demise  lor  years  the  land  whereof  I  am  now 
seised,  or  hereafler  shall  be  seised ;  and  alter  I 
purchase  the  lands,  and  I.  S.  my  attorney  doth 
demise  them :  this  is  a  good  demise,  because  the 
demise  of  my  attorney  is  a  new  act,  and  all  one 
with  a  demise  by  m3r8elf. 

But  if  I  mortgage  land,  and  afWr  core- 
nant  with  I.  S.  in  consideration  of  mo- 
ney which  I  receive  of  him,  that  after  I  have 
entered  for  the  condition  broken,  I  will  stand 
eeised  to  the  use  of  the  same  I,  S.  and  I  enter,  and 
this  deed  is  enrolled,  and  all  within  the  six 
months,  yet  nothing  passeth  away,  because  this 
enrolment  is  no  new  act,  but  a  perfectiTe  cere- 
mony of  the  first  deed  of  bargain  and  sale ;  and 
the  law  is  more  strong  in  that  case,  because  of  the 
vehement  relation  which  the  enrolment  hath  to 
the  time  of  the  bargain  and  sale,  at  what  time  he 
had  nothing  but  a  naked  condition. 

So  if  two  joint  tenants  be,  and  one 
of  them  bargain  and  se^  the  whole 
land,  and  before  the  enrolment  his  companion 
dieth,  nothing  passeth  of  the  moiety  accrued  unto 
him  by  survivor. 

REGULA  XV. 

In  criminaUbui  tufficit  generaUs  moKtia  irdtrUionU 
cum  facto  parts  gradua. 

All  crimes  have  th«r  conception  in  a  corrupt 
intent,  and  have  their  consummation  and  issuing 
in  some  particular  fact ;  which  though  it  be  hot 
the  fact  at  which  the  intention  of  the  male&ctor 
levelled,  yet  the  law  gtveth  him  no  advantage  of 
that  error,  if  another  particular  en3ue  of  as  high  a 
nature. 

Therefore  if  an  impoisoned  apple  be 
oMBb    laid  in  a  place  to  poison  I.  S.  and  I.  D. 
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Cometh  by  chance  and  eateth  it,  this  ia 
murder  in  the  principal  that  is  actor,  and  yet  the 
malioe  in  individuA  was  not  against  I.  D. 
^  .  ^     ^       So  if  a  thief  find  the  door  open,  and 

come  m  by  mght  and  rob  a  house,  and 
be  taken  with  the  manner,  and  break  a  door  to 
escape,  this  is  burglary  ;*  yet  the  j>reaking  of  the 
door  was  without  any  felonious  intent,  but  it  is 
one  entire  act. 

So  if  a  caliver  be  discharged  with  a  murderous 
«ntent  at  I.  S.  and  the  piece  break  and  strike  into 

the  eye  of  him  that  dischargeth  it,  and 

killeth  him,  he  is/sib  de  m,  and  yet  his 
intention  was  not  to  hurt  himself;  {otfihnia  de 
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w,  and  murder  are  artmina  paru  graduM,  Por  if 
a  man  persuade  another  to  kill  himaelf,  and  ht 
present  when  he  doth  so,  he  ia  a  mnrdaner. 

But  qumre^  if  I.  S.  lay  impoisoned 
fruit  for  some  other  stranger  his  enemy,  im«»  m. 
and  his  father  or  mother  come  and  eat 
it,  whether  this  be  petty  treason,  becante  it  is  not 
altogether  crimen  parie  gradua* 

REGULA  XVI. 

Mtndaia  Ucita  recipiuni  ttrieUan  inlerprelaiiomemt 
eed  iliioita  kUam  et  exieneam. 

In  committing  of  lawful  authority  to  another,  a 
man  may  limit  it  as  strictly  as  it  pleaseth  him, 
and  if  the  party  authorized  do  tranBgxeas  his 
authori^,  though  it  be  but  in  circnmstancse  ex- 
pressed, it  shall  be  void  in  the  whole  act. 

But  when  a  man  is  author  and  monitor  to 
another  to  commit  an  unlawful  act,  then  he  ahall 
not  excuse  himself  by  circumstances  not  pnisoed. 

Therefore  if  I  make  a  letter  of  attorney 
to  I.  S.  to  deliver  livery  and  seisin  in  is,  i& ' 
the  capital  messuage,  and  he  doth  it 
in  another  place  of  the  land;  or  between  the 
hours  of  two  and  three,  and  he  doth  it  after  or 
before ;  or  if  I  make  a  charter  of  feofiment  to  L  D. 
and  I.  B.  and  express  the  seisin  to  be  i9mL^.m. 
delivered  to  I.  D.  and  my  attorney  de-  jiS'^"^ 
liver  it  to  I.  B.  in  all  these  cases  the  '^' 
act  of  the  attorney,  as  to  execute  the  estate,  is 
void ;  but  if  I  say  generally  to  I.  D.  whom  I'mean 
only  to  enfeoif,  and  my  attorney  make  it  to  bis 
Attorney,  it  shall  be  intended,  for  it  is  a  livery  to 
him  in  law. 

But  on  the  other  side,  if  a  man  com-  ^  ^  ^„^„^ 
mand  I.  S.  to  rob  I.  D.  on  Shooters-  «*^"^«* 
hill,  and  he  doth  it  on  Gad's-hill ;  or  to  rob  hun 
such  a  day,  and  he  doth  it  not  himself  but  pro- 
cureth  I.  B.  to  do  it;  or  to  kill  him  by  poison, 
and  he. doth  it  by  violence;  Iq  all  these  cases, 
notwithstanding  Uie  fact  be  not  executed,  yet  he 
is  acceasory  nevertheless. 

But  if  it  be  to  kill  I.  S.  and  he  kflleth 
h  D.  mistaking  him  for  I.  S.  then  the 
acts  are  distant  in  substance,  and  he  is  not 
sory. 

And  be  it  that  the  facts  be  of  differing  degress, 
and  yet  of  a  kind. 

As  if  a  man  bid  I.  S.  to  pilfer  away  such  things 
out  of  a  house,  and  precisely  restrain  him  to  do  it 
sometimes  when  be  is  gotten  in  without  breaking 
of  the  house,  and  yet  he  breaketh  the  house;  yet 
he  is  accessory  to  the  burglary;  for  a  man  cannot 
condition  with  an  unlawful  act,  but  he  must  at 
his  peril  take  heed  how  he  putteth  himself  into 
anoUier  man^s  hands. 

But  if  a  man  bid  one  rob  I.  S.  as  he  isBiiB.htai 
goeth  to  Sturbridge-fair,  and  he  rob  ygp'*' 
him  in  his  house,  the  variance  seems 
to  be  of  substance,  and  he  is  not  aeoesaoiy. 
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REGULA,  XVn. 

2fe  jiAt  et  officio  Judieis  non  reeipiiw  quastiof  ud 
de  aetenfio,  the  error  ni  juris  tiffefaeti. 

The  law  doth  so  much  respect  the  certainty  of 
jadgment,  and  the  credit  and  authority  of  judges, 
as  it  will  not  permit  any  error  to  be  assigned  that 
impeacheth  them  in  their  trust  and  office,  and  in 
wilful  abuse  of  the  same;  but  only  in  ignorance, 
and  mistaking  either  of  the  law  or  of  the  case  and 
matter  in  fact. 

v.N.Biwfekn.     ^^^  therefore  if  I  will  assign  for 

7*H.7.4       error,  that  whereas  the  verdict  passed 

for  me,  the  court  recelTed  it  contrary,  and  so  gave 

judgment  against  me,  this  shall  not  be  accepted. 

So  if  I  will  allege  for  error,  that 
*""*'^**'  whereas  I.  S.  offered  to  plead  a  suffi- 
cient bar,  the  court  refused  it,  and  drave  me  from 
it,  this  error  shall  not  be  allowed. 

But  the  greatest  doubt  is  where  the 
ftii.i)f.ii4.  ^^^^  doth  determine  of  the  verity  of 

the  matter  in  fact;  so  that  is  rather  a^  point  of 
trial  than  a  point  of  judgment^  whether  it  shall  be 
re-examined  in  error. 

As  if  an  appeal  of-maim  be  brought, 

98  AM.'pi.  15.  and  the  court,  by  the  assistance  of  the 

chirurgeons,  adjudge  it  to  be  a  maim, 

whether  the  party  grieved  may  bring  a  writ  of 

error ;  and  I  hold  the  law  to  be  he  cannot. 

So  if  one  of  the  prothonotarles  of  the 
Common  Pleas  bring  an  assize  of  (lis 
ofl^ce,  and  allege  fees  belonging  to  the  same  office 
Mfar.  Df.aoL^^  certainty,  and  issue  is  taken  upon 
sM>r.Djr.i6s.  j^q^q  fees,  this  issue  shall  be  tried  by 
the  judges  by  way  of  examination,  and  if  they 
determine  it  for  the  plaintiff,  and  he  have  judg- 
ment to  recover  arrearajges  accordingly,  the  de- 
fendant  can  bring  no  writ  of  error  of  this  judgment, 
though  the  fees  in  truth  be  other. 

So  if  a  woman  bring  a  writ  of  dower, 

s  El',  sss.  D7'  and  the  tenant  plead  her  husband  was 

41  A*.  5.      alive,  this  shall  be  tried  by  proofs  and 

not  by  jury,  and  upon  judgment  given 

on  either  side  no  error  lies. 

So  if  nultielreeordhe  pleaded,  which 
9R.T.t.      is  to  be  tried  by  the  inspection  of  the 
record,  and  judgment  be  thereupon 
given,  no  error  lieth. 

So  if  in  the  assize  the  tenant  saith, 

he  is  CoufUe  de  dale,  et  nient  nosme 

eounte,  in  the  writ,  this  shall  be  tried  by  the 

records  of  the  Chancery,  and  upon  judgment  given 

no  error  lieth. 

So  ifa  felon  demand  his  clergy,  and  read  well 
and  distinctly,  and  (he  court  who  is  judge  thereof 
do  put  him  from  his  clergy  wrongfully,  error  shall 
never  be  brought  upon  this  attainder. 

^,  g.  So  if  upon  judgment  given  upon  con- 

T.N.Br.n.  feggion  for  default,  and  the  court  do 
assess  damages,  the  defendant  shall  never  bring 
a  writ,  though  the  damage  be  outrageous* 


.pl.84. 
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And  it  seemetfa  in  the  case  o£  maim,  and  eome 
other  cases,  that  the  court  may  dismiss  them* 
selves  of  discussing  the  matter  by  examination, 
sdod  put  it  to  a  jury,  and  then  the  party  grieved 
shall  have  his  attaint ;  and  therefore  it  seemeth 
that  the  coart  that  doth  deprive  a  man  of  his 
action,  should  be  subject  to  an  action ;  but  that 
notwithstanding  the  law  will  not  have,  as  was 
said  in  the  beginning,  the  judges  called  in  qnes- 
tion  in  the  point  of  their  office  when  they  under, 
take  to  discuss  the  issue,  and  that  is  the  true 
reason :  for  to  say.  that  the  reason  of  these  oases 
should  be,  because  trial  by  the  court  ^  ■ 
should  be  peremptory  as  trial  by  certi-  ii  u.  4.4». 
ficate,  (ae  by  the  bishop  in  case  of  .  ' 
bastardy,  or  by  the  marshal  of  the  king,  &c.)  the 
cases  are  nothing  alike ;  for  the  reason  of  thoise 
cases  of  certificate  isy  because  if  the  court  should 
not  give  credit  to  the  certificate,  but  should  re-ex« 
amine  it,  they  have  no  other  mean  but  to  write 
again  to  the  same  lord  bishop,  or  the  same  lord 
marshal,  which  were  frivolous,  because  it  Is  not 
to  be  presumed  they  would  differ  from  their 
former  certificate;  whereas  in  these  other  cases 
of  error  the  matter  is  drawn  before  a  superior 
court,  to  re-examine  the  errors  of  an  inferior  court: 
and  therefore  the  true  reason,  as  was  said,  that  to 
examine  again  that  which  the  court  had  tried 
were  in  substance  to  attaint  the  court. 

And  therefore  this  is  a  certain  role  in  error,  that 
error  in  law  is  ever  of  such  matters  as  were  not 
crossed  by  the  record ;  as  to  allege  the  death  of 
the  tenant  at  the  time  of  the  judgment  given, 
nothing  appeareth  upon  record  to  the  contrary. 

So  when  the  infant  levies  a  fine,  it 
appeareth  not  upon  the  record  that  he 
is  an  infant,  therefore  it  is  an  error  in  fact,  and 
shall  be  tried  by  inspection  during  nonage. 

But  if  a  writ  of  error  be  brought  in  the  King's 
Bench  of  a  fine  levied  by  an  infant,  and  the  court 
by  inspection  and  examination  dgth  affirm  the 
fine,  the  infant,  though  it  be  during  his  infancy, 
shall  never  bring  a  writ  of  error  in  the  Parliament 
upon  this  judgment ;  not  but  that  error 
lies  after  error,  but  because  it  doth  now 
appear  upon  the  record  that  he  is  now  of  full  age, 
^erefore  it  can  be  no  error  in  fact.  And 
tiierefore  if  a  man  will  assign  for  error 
that  fact,  that  whereas  the  judges  gave  •^*-'' 
judgment  for  him,  the  clerks  entered  it  in  the  roll 
against  him,  this  error  shall  not  be  allowed ;  and 
yet  it  doth  not  touch  the  judges  but  the  clerks :  but' 
the  reason  is,  if  it  be  an  error,  it  is  an  error  in  fact ; 
and  you  shall  never  allege  an  error  in  fact  con- 
trary to  the  record. 

REGULA  XVIII. 

Persona  eonjtmeta  aequiparatur  irUereese  prtpriOm 

The  law  hath  that  respect  of  nature  and  con* 
I  junction  of  blood,  as  in  divers  cases  it  compareth 
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and  matcheth  neatness  of  blood  with  considera- 
tion of  profit  and  interest ;  yea,  and  in  some  cases 
alloweth  of  it  more  strongly. 

Tlierefore  if  a  man  covenant,  in  con- 
sideration of  blood,  to  stand  seised  to 
the  ase  of  his  brother,  or  son,  or  near  kinsman,  a 
use  is  well  raised  of  this  covenant  vn^out  trans- 
mutation of  possession;  nevertheless  it  is  trae, 
that  consideration  of  blood  is  not  to  ground  a  per- 
sonal contract  upon ;  as  if  I  contract  with  my  son, 
that  in  consideration  of  blood  I  will  give  unto  him 
such  a  sum  of  money,  this  is  a  nudum  pactum^  and 
no  assumpsit  liethupon  it;  for  to  subject  me  to 
an  action,  there  needeth  a  consideration  of  benefit : 
but  the  use  the  law  raiseth  without  suit  or  action ; 
and  besides,  the  law  doth  match  real  considera- 
tions with  real  agreements  and  covenants. 

So  if  a  suit  be  commenced  against  me, 
19  Ed.  4.  a.  my  son,  or  brother,  I  may  maintain  as 
ti  h!  6. 15,  i^flL  well  as  he  in  remainder  for  his  interest, 
to  r!  c  or  his  lawyer  for  his  fee ;  and  if  my 

'^  brother  have  a  suit  against  my  nephew 

or  cousin,  yet  it  is  my  election  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  my  nephew  or  cousin,  though  the  adverse 
party  be  nearer  unto  me  in  blood. 
14  H.  T.  &  ^^  ^^  challenges  of  juries,  challenge 

st  Edf  f  75.  ^^  blood  is  as  good  as  challenge  within 
Co—  ♦•  «*•  distress,  and  it  is  not  material  how  far 
off  the  kindred  be,  so  the  pedigree  can  be  con- 
veyed in  a  certainty,  whether  it  be  of  the  half 
blood  or  whole. 

So  if  a  man  menace  me,  that  he  will 
un'.6,e6.  imprison  or  hurt  in  body  my  father,  or 
It  H.  «L  ii.  my  child,  except  I  make  such  an  obli- 
gation, I  shall  avoid  this  duresse,  as 
well  as  if  the  duresse  had  been  to  mine  own  per- 
son :  and  yet  if  a  man  menace  me,  by  taking 
away  or  destraction  of  my  goods,  this  is  no  good 
durssse  to  plead :  and  the  reason  is, 
TEd!4.3i!       because  the  law  can  make  me  repara- 

BO  *—   1^ 

tion  of  that  loss,  and  so  it  cannot  of 
the  other. 

pjrt  4.  So  if  a  man  under  the  years  of 

D.  cap.  2&  twenty-one  contract  for  the  nursing  of 
his  lawful  child,  this  contract  is  good,  and  siiall 
not  be  avoided  by  infancy,  no  more  than  if  he  had 
contracted  for  his  own  aliments  or  erudition. 

REGULA  XIX. 

Non  impedit  clausula  derogaioria,  quo  minHu  ah 
.  eadtm  potestate  res  dissolvaniurj  d  quibus  consiH- 
tuuntur* , 

Acts  which  are  in  their  natures  revocable,  can- 
not by  strength  of  words  be  fixed  or  perpetuated ; 
yet  men  have  put  in  use  two  means  to  bind  them- 
selves from  changing  or  dissolving  that  which 
they  have  set  down,  whereof  one  is  clausula  de- 
rogatoria,  the  other  inUrpositio  juramenti^  where- 
ol  the  former  is  only  pertinent  to  this  present 
purpose. 


This  clausula  derogatoria  is  by  the 
practical  term  called  clausula  non  cbstanU^  de  /b- 
turo  esu^  the  one  weakening  and  disamuillinganj 
matter  past  to  the  contrary,  the  other  any 
to  come ;  and  this  latter  is  that  only  whereof 
speak. 

The  clausula  dt  turn  obsianl^  de  fuiurOf  the  hv 
judgeth  to  be  idle  and  of  no  force,  because  it  dodi 
deprive  men  of  that  which  of  all  other  things  is 
most  incident  to  human  condition,  and  that  is 
alteration  or  repentance. 

Therefore  if  I  make  my  will,  and  ill  the  ead 
thereof  do  add  such  like  clause  [Also  my  will  is, 
if  I  shall  revoke  this  present  will,  or  declavs  any 
new  will,  except  the  same  shall  be  in  writing, 
subscribed  with  the  hands  of  two  witnesses,  that 
such  revocation  or  new  declaration  shall  be  ntler- 
ly  void ;  and  by  these  presents  I  do  declare  the 
same  not  to  be  my  will,  but  this  my  former  will 
to  stand]  any  such  pretended  will  to  the  contmy 
notwithstanding ;  yet  nevertheless  this  clause  or 
any  the  like  never  so  exactly  penned,  and  althou^ 
it  do  restrain  the  revocation  but  in  circumstance 
and  not  altogether,  is  of  no  force  or  efficacy  to 
fortify  the  former  will  against  the  second ;  bat  I 
may  by  parole  without  writing  repeal  the  same 
will  and  make  a  new. 

So  if  there  be  a  statute  made  that  no  ^^  *- 
sheriff  shall  continue  in  his  office  above  ^Lf^  *>' 
a  year,  and  if  any  patent  be  made  to  ^-  '*  •• 
the  contrary,  it  shall  be  Toid ;  and  if  there  be  any 
clausula  dt  non  obstante  contained  in  such  patent 
to  dispense  with  this  present  act,  that  such  claose 
also  shall  be  void ;  yet  nevertheless  a  patent  of 
the  sheriff^s  office  made  by  the  king,  with  a  non 
obstante^  will  be  good  in  law  contrary  to  such 
statute,  which  pretendeth  to  exclude  non  obstanUs^ 
and  the  reason  is,  because  it  is  an  inseparable 
prerogative  of  the  crown  to  dispense  with  politic 
statutes,  and  of  that  kind  ;  and  then  the  deroga- 
tory clause  hurteth  not. 

So  if  an  act  of  Parliament  be  made,  wherein 
there  is  a  clause  contained  that  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  king,  by  authority  of  Parliament, 
during  the  space  of  seven  yeats,  to  repeal  and 
determine  the  same  act,  this  is  a  void  clause,  and 
such  act  may  be  repealed  within  the  seven  years ; 
and  yet  if  the  Parliament  should  enact  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  ancient  lex  regia<,  that  there  should  be 
no  more  Parliaments  held,  but  that  the  king 
should  have  the  authority  of  the  Parliament;  this 
act  were  good  in  law,  quia  potesias  suprema  seip- 
sum  dissohcrc  potest^  Hgare  non  potest ;  for  as  it 
is  in  the  power  of  a  man  to  kill  a  man,  but  it  is 
not  in  his  power  to  save  him  alive,  and  to  restrain 
him  from  breathing  or  feeling;  so  it  is  in  the 
power  of  a  Parliament  to  extinguish  or  transfer 
their  own  authority,  but  not,  whilst  the  authority 
remains  entire,  to  restrain  the  functions  and  ex 
ercises  of  the  same  authority. 

So  in  the  28  of  K.  H.  VIII.  chap.  17,  there  was 
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a  statute  made^  that  all  aota  that  passed  in  the 
minoritj  of  kingSy  leckoning  the  same  nnider  the 
ytoiB  of  tvrentf'ifourf  might  he  annalled  and 
Tevoked  hy  their  letteis  patents  when  they  came 
to  the  same  years ;  bat  this  act  in  the 
first  of  K*  Ed.  y I-  who  was  then  be- 
tween the  years  of  ten  and  eleven,  oap.  11,  was 

p  comm  561  '•P**^®^*  •""^  *  *^®^  1*^  surtogate  in 
place  thereof,  whereip  a  more  reason* 
able  liberty  was  given;  and  wherein,  thoagh 
other  laws  are  made  reroeable  according  to  the 
provision  of  the  former  law  with  some  new  form 
prescribed,  yet  that  very  law  of  revoeatbn, 
together  with  pardons,  is  made  Irrevocable  and 
perpetual,  np  that  there  is  a  direct  contrariety 
between  these  two  laws ;  for  if  the  former  stands, 
which  maketh  all  latter  laws  during  the  minority 
of  kings  revecable  without  exception  of  any  law 
whatsoever,  then  that  very  law  of  repeal  is  con- 
oluded  in  the  generality,  and  so  itself  made  revo- 
cable :  on  the  other  side,  that  law  making  no 
doubt  of  the  absolute  repeal  of  the  first  law, 
though  itself  were  made  during  the  minprity, 
which  was  the  very  case  of  the  former  law  in  the 
new  provision  which  it  maketh,  hath  a  precise 
exception,  that  the  law  of  repeal  shall  not  be 
repealed. 

But  th»  law  iBj  ihat  the  first  law  by  the  imper- 
tinency  of  it  was  void  ab  initio  et  ipso  facto  with- 
out •repeal^  as  if  a  law  were  made^  and  no  new 
statute  should  be  made  during  seven  years,  and 
the  same  statute  be  repealed  within  the  seven 
years,  if  the  first  statute  should  be  good,  then  the 
repeal  could  not  be  made  thereof  within  that 
time ;  for  the  law  of  repeal  were  a  new  law,  and 
that  were  disabled  by  the  former  law ;  therefore 
it  is  void  in  itself,  and  the  rule  hoid^  ptrpetua  Ux 
ut^  fiuliam  Ugem  humanam  ac  pontivam  perpetuam 
ease  ,*  ei  clausula  quas  abrogationem  exdudii  initio 
non  valets 

Neither  is  the  difference  of  the  civil  law  so  rea- 
sonable as  colourable,  for  they  distinguish  and 
say  that  a  derogatory  clause  is  good  to  disable 
any  latter  act,  except  you  revoke  the  same  clause 
before  you  proceed,  to  establish  any  later  disposi- 
tion or  declaration;  for  they  say,  that  clausula 
derogaioria  ad  alias  sequetites  voluntates  posita  in 
tutamcfUo^  (viz,  si  testator  dieat  quod  si  contigerit 
eum/aeere  aUud  isstamentum  ftonvuU  iUud  vakre,) 
operatur  quod  sequens  dispositio  ab  ipsa  clausula 
regulettir^  tt  per  eonsequens  quod  sequens  dispositio 
duretur  sine-wUnntaie^  et  sie  quod  non  sit  aitenden. 
dum.  The  sense  is,  that  where  ^  formcfr  will  is 
made,  and  aftera  later  will,  the  reason  why,  without 
an  express  revocation  of  the  former  will,  it  is  by 
implication  revoked,  is  because  of  the  repugnancy 
between  the  disposition  of  the  former  and  the 
later. 

But  where  there  is  such  a  derogatory  clause, 
there  can  be  gathered  no  such  repugnancy ;  be- 
eause  it  seemeth  that  the  testator  had  a  purpose 
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at  the  making  of  die  first  will  to  make  some  show 
of  a  new  will,  which  nevertheless  his  intention 
was  should  not  take  place :  but  this  was  answered 
before ;  for  if  that  clause  were  allowed  to  be  good 
until  a  revocation,  then  would  no  revocation  at  all 
be  made,  therefore  it  must  needs  be  void  by  ope- 
ration of  law  at  first.  Thus  much  of  clausula 
derogatoria,  \ 

REGULA  XX. 

Jetus  inceptus^  eujus  pcffectio  pendet  ex  voluntaie 
partium^  revoeari  potest  i  si  auteni  psndet  ex 
voluntaie  tertim  personae^  vel  ex  contigerttij  non 
potest, 

ht  acts  that  are  fully  exeouted  and  consum- 
mate, the  law  makes  this  difference,  that  'J  \ae 
first  parties  have  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  third  per* 
son,  or  of  a  contingency,  to  give  a  perfection  to 
their  acts,  then  they  have  put  it  out  of  their  own 
reach  and  liberty;  *^<^reibre  there  is  no  re^h 
they  should  revoke  thei*,,  but  if  the  consumma- 
tion depend  upon  the  same  consent,  which  was 
the  inception,  then  the  lawaccbunt^th  it  in  vain 
to  restrain  them  from  revokiug  of  it ;  for  as  they 
may  frustrate  it  by  omission  and  nonfeisanee^  at 
a  certain  time,  or  in  a  certain  sorter  circumstance, 
so  the  law  permitteth  them  to  diseolve  it  by  an 
express  consent  before  that  time,  or  without  that 
circumstance. 

Therefore  if  two  exchange  land  by  deed,  or 
without- deed,  and  neither  enter,  they  r.N.Br.sc. 
may  make  a  revocation  or  dissolution  »*h.7.i3,  14. 
of  the  same  exchange  by  mutual  consent,  so  it  be 
by  deed,  but  not  by  parole ;  for  as  much  as  the 
making  of  an  exchange  needeth  no  deed,  because 
it  is  to  be  perfected  by  entry,  which  is  a  ceremony 
notorious  in  the  nature  of  a  livery ;  but  it  cannot 
be  dissolved  but  by  deed,  because  it  dischargeth 
that  which  is  but  title. 

So  if  I  contract  with  I.  D.  that  if  he  lay  me  into 
my  cellar  three  tuns  of  wine,  before 
Mich,  that  I  will  bring  into  his  gamer 
twenty  quarters  of  wheat  before  Christmas, before 
either  of  these  days  the  parties  may  by  assent  dis- 
solve the  contract;  but  after  the  first  day  there  is  a 
perfisction  given  to  the  contract  by  action  on  the 
one  side,  and  they  may  make  cross  releases  by  deed 
or  parole,  but  never  dissolve  the  contract ;  fpr  there 
is  a  difference  between  dissolving  the  contract,  ana 
release  or  surrender  of  the  thing  contracted  for:  as 
if  lessee  for  twenty  years  make  a  lease  for  ten  years, 
and  after  he  take  a  lease  for  five  years,  yet  this 
cannot  inure  by  way  of  surrender:  for  a  petty 
lease  derived  out  of  a  greater  cannot  be  surren- 
dered back  again,  but  inureth  only  by  dissolution 
of  contract ;  for  a  lease  of  land  is  but  a  contract 
executory  from  time  to  time  of  the  profits  of  the 
land,  to  arise  as  a  man  may  sell  his  com  or  his 
tithe  to  spring  or  to  be  perceived  for  divers  futvie 

years. 
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But  to  retorn  from  oar  digreMion :  on  the  other 
side,  if  I  contract  with  yon  for  cloth  at  ench  a 
price  as  I.  S.  shall  name ;  there  if  I.  S.  refuse  to 
name,  the  contract  is  void ;  hut  the  parties  cannot 
discharge  it,  because  thej  have  put  it  in  the 
power  of  a  third  person  to  perfect. 
11 R.  7. 18.  ^^  ^^  ^  grant  my  reversion,  though 

r^itSifiwmf.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  imperfect  act  before  atturn- 
*■  ment;  yet  because  the  attumment  is 

the  act  of  a  stranger,  this  is  not  simply  reTOcable, 
but  by  a  policy  or  circumstance  in  law,  as  by 
levying  a  fine,  or  making  a  bargain  and  sale,  or 
the  like. 

So  if  I  present  a  clezk  to  the  bishop, 

q.  ii»'p.'i8&   now  can  I  not  revoke  this  presentation, 

MBd.'s'a«.  because  I  have  put  it  out  of  myself. 

that  is,  the  bishop,  by  admission,  to 

perfect  my  act  begun. 

The  same  difference  appeareth  in  nominations 
and  elections;  as  if  1  enfeoff  such  a  one  as  I.  D. 
shall  name  within  a  year,  and  I.  D.  name  LB. 
yet  before  the  feoffment,  and  within  the  year,  I. 
D.  may  countermand  his  nomination,  and  name 
again,  because  no  interest  passeth  out  of  him. 
Bpt  if  I  enfeoff  I.  S.  to  the  use  of  such  a  one  as 
I.  D.  shall  name  within  a  year,  then  if  I.  D.  name 
I.  B.  it  is  not  revocable,  because  the  use  passeth 
presently  by  operation  of  law. 

So  in  judicial  acts  the  rule  of  the  civil  law 
holdeth  aenientia  trUerloeuioria  revoeari  potest^  that 
is,  that  an  order  may  be  revoked,  but  a  judgment 
cannot;  and  the  reason  is,  because  there  is  title 
of  execution  or  bar  given  presently  unto  the  party 
upon  judgment,  and  so  it  is  out  of  the  judge  to 
revoke,  in  courts  ordered  by  the  common  law. 

REGULA  XXI. 

CUtiuulavel  ditpositio  inutilis  per  pretumpiionem 
rtmoiam  vtl  eausam  ex  post  facto  nonfuldtur. 

Clausula  vehdispoeilio  inutiUs  are  said  when 
the  act  or  the  words  do  work  or  express  no  more 
than  the  law  by  intendment  would  have  supplied ; 
and  therefore  the  doubling  or  iterating  of  that  and 
no  more,  which  ^e  conceit  of  law  doth  in  a  sort 
prevent  end  preoccupate,  is  reputed  nugation,  and 
is  not  sapported,  and  made  of  substance  either  by 
a  foreign  intendment  of  some  purpose,  in  regard 
whereof  it  might  be  material,  nor  upon  any  cause 
emerging  afterwards,  which  may  induce  an  ope- 
ration of  those  idle  words. 
32  H.  &  And  therefore  if  a  man  demise  land 

g^%.  at  this  day  to  his  son  and  heir,  this  is 
Br.d«u«,4i,j^  yqJjJ  Tievise,  because  the  disposition 
01  law  did  cast  the  same  upon  the  heir  by  descent ; 
and  yet  if  it  be  knight's  service  land,  and  the 
heir  within  age,  if  he  take  by  the  devise,  he  shall 
have  two  parts  of  the  profits  to  his  own  use,  and 
the  guardian  shall  have  benefit  but  of  the  third ; 
but  if  a  man  devise  land  to  his  two  daughters, 
ing  no  sons,  then  the  devise  is  good«  because 


he  doth  alter  (he  dispositLon  of  law ;  f<>r     ^ 
by  the  la^  they  shall  take  in  coperoma-     ^-  **- 
ry,  but  by  the  devise  they  shall  take  Jointly ; 
this  is  not  any  foreign  collateral  purpose,  but  in 
point  of  taking  of  estate. 

So  if  a  man  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use 
of  his  last  will  and  testament,  these  words  of 
special  limitation  are  void,  and  the  law  ieserveth 
the  ancient  use  to  the  feoffor  and  hia  heirs  ;  and 
yet  if  the  words  might  stand,  then  might  it  be  au- 
thority by  his  will  to  declare  and  appoint  usesy 
and  then  though  it  were  knight's  service  land,  he 
might  dispose  the  whole.  As  if  a  man  make  a 
feoffment  in  fee,  to  the  use  of  the  will  and  testa- 
ment of  a  stranger,  there  the  stranger  may  declare 
a  use  of  the  whole  by  his  will,  notwithstanding 
it  be  knight's  service  land ;  but  the  reason  of  the 
principal  case  is,  because  uses  -  before  the  statote 
of  27  H.  8.  were  to  hkve  been  disposed  by  will, 
and  therefore  before  that  statute  a  use  limited  in 
the  form  aforesaid,  was  but  a  frivolous  limitation, 
in  regard  of  the  old  use  that  the  law  reserved  was 
deviseable ;  and  the  statute  of  27  altereth  not  the 
law,  as  to  the  creating  and  limiting  of  raH.aiL 
any  use,  and  therefore  after  that  statute,  *  ^^  ^<>> 
and  before  the  statute  of  wills,  when  no  land 
could  have  been  devised,  yet  was  it  a  void  limi* 
tation  as  before,  and  so  continueth  to  this  day. 

But  if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  nae  of 
my  last  will  and  testament,  thereby  to  declare  an 
estate  tail  and  no  greater  estate,,  and  after  my 
death,  and  after  such  estate  declared  shall  ejqpire, 
or  in  default  of  such  declaratiqn  then  to  the  use 
of  I.  S.  and  his  heirs,  this  is  a  good  limitation ; 
and  I  may  by  my  will  declare  a  use  of  »  n.  &  il 
the  .whole  land  to  a  stranger,  though  it  "<^^^ 
be  held  in  knight's  service,  and  yet  I  have  an 
estate  in  fee  simple  by  virtue  of  the  old  use 
during  life. 

So  if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the 
use  of  my  right  heirs,  this  is  a  void  aou.&& 
limitation,  and  the  use  reserved  by  the  7{itti.m 
law  doth  take  place;  and  yet  if  the    '* 
limitation  should  be  good  the  heir  should  come 
in  by  way  of  purchase,  who  otherwise  cometh  in 
by  descent ;  but  this  is  but  a  circumstance  whidi 
the  law  respecteth  not,  as  was  proved  before. 

But  if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of 
my  right heira,  and  the  right  heira  of  I.  ioei.8T4.  ' 
S.  this  is  a  good  use,  because  I  have  ^* 
altered  the  disposition  of  law ;  neither  is  it  void 
for  a  moiety,  but  both  our  right  heira  when  they 
come  in  being  shall  take  by  joint  pur-  ^^  .^ 
chase ;  and  he  to  whom  the  firat  falleth  soe!  i  nt>. 
shall  take  the  whole,  subject  neverthe- 
less to  his  companion's  title,  so  it  have  not  d^ 
seended  from  the  firet  heir  io  the  heir  of  the  heir: 
for  a  man  cannot  be  joint-tenant  claiming  by  pur« 
chase,  and  the  other  by  descent,  because  they  be 
several  titles. 

So  if  a  man  having  land  on  &e  part  of  his 
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ttotbermake^feoffmentinfeetotlie  nee  of  himself 
and  his  heirs,  this  use,  thoagh  expressed,  shall  not 
go  to  him  and  the  heirs  df  the  part  of  his  father 
4M.  isipL  ^  ^  ''^^  purchase,  no  more  than  it 
>  ^^9^,        should  hare  done  if  it  had  been  a  feoff- 
ment in  fee  nakedly  without  consideration,  for 
the-  intendment  is  remote.    But  if  baron  and  feme 
be,  and  they  join  in  a  fine  of  the  feme's  land,  and 
express  a  use  to  the  husband  and  wife  and  th^r 
heirs :  this  limitatiott  shall  gire  a  joint  estate  by 
intierties  to  them  both,  because  the  intendment 
6  Ed.  4.  s.     ^^  1^^  would  have  conveyed  the  use  to 
19  u.  s.  11.    ((jQ  fQmg  alone.    And  thus  much  touch- 

iogf' foreign  intendments. 

For  matter  ex  poti  fado^  if  a  lease  for  life  be 

made- to  two,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  and  they 

after  make  partition :  now  these  words  (and  the 

sarvivor  of  them)  should  seem  to  carry  purpose 

as  a  limitation,  that  either  of  them  should'  be 

stated  of  his  part  for  both  their  lives  severally ; 

90AM.8.Fit&^°^  yet  the  law  at  the  first  construeth 

S^|^4fl^    the  words  but  words  of  dilating  to  de« 

PL  7.  Dj.     gcribe  a  jointestate ;  and  if  one  of  them 

die  after  partition,  there  shall  be  no  occupant,  but 

his  part  shall  revert. 

So  if  a  man  granta.rentchargeoutof  ten  acres, 
and  grant  further  that  the  whole  rent  shall  issue 
out  of  every  acre,  and  distress  accordingly,  and 
afterwards  the  grantee  purchase ^an  acre;  now 
til  is  clause  should  seem  to  be  material  to  uphold 
the  rent;  but  yet  nevertheless  the  law  at  first  ac- 
oepteth  of  these  words  but  as  words  of  explana- 
tion, and  then  notwithstanding  the  whole  rent  is 
extinct. 
4  Ed.  &  So  i  f  a  gift  in  tail  be  made  upon  conr 

^i^  dition,  that  if  tenant  in  tail  die  without 
S7B.$.9.  iegue,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  donor 
to  enter ;  and  the  donee  discontinue  and  die  with- 
out issue ;  now  this  condition  sliould  seem  ma- 
terial to  grive  him  benefit  of  entry,  but  because  it 
did  at  the  first  limit  the  estate  according  to  the 
limitation  of  law,  it  worketh  nothing  upon  this 
matter  emergent  afterward. 

So  if  a  gift  in  tail  be  made  of  lands 
held  in  knight's  service  with  an  express 
reservation  of  the  same  service,  whereby  the  land 
is  held  over,  and  the  gift  is  with  warranty,  and 
the  land  is  evicted,  and  other  land  recovered  in 
value  against  the  donor,  held  in  socage,  now  the 
tenure  which  the  law  makes  between  the  donor 
and  donee  shall  be  in. socage,  and  not  in  knight's 
service,  because  the  first  reservation  was  aeoord- 
ing  to  the  owelty  of  service,  which  was  no  more 
than  the  law  would  have  reserved. 

But  if  a  gift  in  tail  had  been  made  of  lands 
held  in  socage  with  a  reservation  of  knight's  ser- 
vice tenure,  and  with  warranty,  then,  because  the 
intendment  of  law  is  altered,  the  new  land  shall 
be  held  by  the  same  service  the  last  land  was,, 
without  any  regard  at  all  to  the  tenure  paiamoutit: 
and  thus  much  of  matter  ex  post  facto. 
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This  rule  failetii  where  that  the  law  siiih  as 
much  as  the  party,  but  upon  foreign  matter  not 
ptegnant  and  appearing  upon  the  same  act  and 
conveyance,  as  if  lessee  for  life  be,  and  he  lets 
for  twenty  years,  if  he  live  so  long;  this  limita* 
tion  (if  he  live  so  long)  is  no  more  than  the  law 
saith,  bat  it  doth  not  appear  upon  the  same  con- 
veyance or  act,  that  this  limitation  is  nugatory, 
but  it  is  foreign  matter  in  respect  of  the  truth  of 
the  state  whence  the  lease  is  derived :  and,  there- 
fore, if  lessee  for  life  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  yet 
the  state  of  the  lease  for  years  is  not  ,eH.7.4. 
enlarged  against  the  feoffee;  otherwise.  ir^^28. 
had  it  been  if  such,  limitation  had  not  *''«*^ww- 
been,  but  that  it  had  been  left  only  to  the  law. 

So  if  tenant  after  possibility  make  a  lease  for 
years,  and  the  donor  confirms  to  the  lessee  to 
hold  without  impeachment  of  waste  during  the  life 
of  tenant  in  tail,  this  is  no  more  than,  the  law  saith ; 
but  tlie  privilege  of  tenant  after  possibility  is  fo- 
reign matter,  as  to  the  lease  and  confirmation  i  and 
therefore  if  tenant  after  possibility  do  surrender, 
yet  the  lessee  shall  6old  dispunishable  of  waste ; 
otherwise  had  it  been  if  no  such  confirmation  at 
all  had  been  made. 

Also  heed  must  be  given  that  it  be  indeed  the 
same  thing  which  the  law  intendeth,  and  which 
the  party  expresseth,  and  not  like  or  resembling, 
and  each  as  may  stand  both  together :  for  if  I  let 
land  for  life  rendering  a  rent,  and  by  my  deed 
warrant  the  same  land,  this  warranty  aoc^j. 
in  law  and  warranty  in  deed  are  not  th«  fj'^^^ , 
same  things  but  may  both  stand  to-  *»»«»»•»"■ 
gether. 

There  remaineth  yet  a  great  question  on  this 
rule. 

A  principal  reason  whereupon  this  rule  is  built, 
should  seem  to  be,  because  such  acts  or  clauses 
are  thought  to  be  but  declaratory,  and  added  upon 
ignorance  and  ex  eonauetudine  eUrieorum^  upon 
observing  of  a  common  form,  and  not  upon  pur- 
pose or  meaning,  and  therefore  whether  by  par- 
ticular and  precise  words  a  man  may  not  control 
the  intendment  of  the  law. 

To  (his  I  answer,  that  no  precise  or  express 
words  will  control  this  intendment  of  Aw ;  but 
as  the  general  words  are  void,  because  they  say 
contrary  to  that  the  law  saith ;  so  are  they  which 
are  thought  to  be  against  the  law :  and  therefore 
if  I  demise  my  land  being  knight's  service  tenure 
to  my  heir,  and  express  my  intention  to  be,  that 
the  one  part  should  descend  to  him  as  the  third 
appointed  by  statute,  and  the  other  he  shall  take 
by  devise  to  his  own  use ;  yet  this  is  void :  for 
the  law  saith,  he  is  in  by  descent  of  the  whole, 
and  I  say  he  shall  be  in  by  devise,  wjiich  is  against 
the  l^w. 

But  if  I  make  a  gift  in  tail,  and  say 
upon  condition,  that  if  tenant  in  tail  "«p»»» 
discontinue  and  after  die  without  issue,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  me  to  enter ;  this  is  a  good  clause 
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to  make  a  conditioii,  because  it  is  but  in  one  case, 
and  doth  not  cross  the  law  generally :  for  if  the 
tenant  in  tail  in  that  case  be  disseised,  and  a  de- 
scent cast,  and  die  without  issue,  I  that  am  the 
donor  shall  not  enter. 

But  if  the  clause  had  been  provided,  that  if 
tenant  in  tail  discontinue,  or  suffer  a  descent,  or 
do  any  other  fact  whatsoeyer,  that  after  his  death 
without  issue  it  shall  be  lawful  for  me  to  enter : 
now  this  is  a  void  condition,  for  it  importeth  a  re- 
pugnancy to  law ;  ^  if  I  would  over-rule  that 
where  the  law  saithi  am  put  to  my  action,  I 
nevertheless  will  reserve  to  myself  an  entry. 

REGULA  XXII. 

Non  videtur  cornenaum  reiinuisae  si  ^ts  ex  prW" 
Mtripto  minaniu  aliquid  imrhuiatdi, 

Althouoh  choice  and  election  be  a  badge  of 
eonsent,  yet  if  tbe  first  ground  of  the  act  be  du- 
resse, the  law  will  not  construe  that  the  duresse 
doth  determine,  if  the  party  dnressed  do  make  any 
motion  or  offer. 

Therefore  if  a  party  menace  me,  except  I  make 
unto  him  a  bond  of  forty  pounds,  and  I  tell  him 
that  I  will  not  do  it,  but  I  will  make  unto  him  a 
bond  of  twenty  pounds,  tbe  law  shall  not  expound 
this  bond  to  be  voluntary,  but  shall  rather  make 
construction  that  my  mind  and  courage  is  not  to 
enter  into  tbe  greater  bond  for  any  menace,  and 
yet  tiiat  I  enter  by  compulsion  notwithstanding 
into  the  lessen 

But  if  I  will  draw  any  consideration  to  myself, 
as  if  i  had  said,  I  will  enter  into  your  bond  of 
forty  pounds,  if  you  will  deliver  me  that  piece  of 
plate,  now  the  duresse  is  discharged ;  and  yet  if 
it  had  been  moved  from  tbe  duressor,  who  had 
said  at  the  first.  You  shall  take  this  piece  of 
plate,  and  make  me  a  bond  of  forty  pounds,  now 
the  giflof  the  plate  h^.been  good,  and  yet  the 
bond  shall  be  avoided  by  duresse. 

REGULA  XXm. 

Ambiguiias  verborum  latensverificatione  suppkiur ; 
fiam  qifffd  ex  facto  oritur  ambiguum  verificatione 
facti  tollitur. 

There  be  two  sorts  of  ambiguities  of  words, 
the  one  is  ambiguitaa  patens,  and  the  other  hiens, 
Fatens  is  that  which  appears  to  be  ambiguous 
upon  the  deed  or  instrument;  ki^n$  is  that  which 
seemeth  certain  and  without  ambiguity,  for  a,ny 
thin^  thatappeareth  upon  the  deed  or  instrument; 
but  there  is  some  collateral  matter  out  of  the  deed 
th?it  breeidelh  the  ambiguity. 

Ambiguitaa  paiens  is  never  holpen  by  averment, 
and  the  reason  is,  because  the  law  will  not  couple 
and  mingle  matter  of  specialty,  which  is  of  the 
higher  account,  with  matter  of  averment,  which 
IS  of  inferior  account  inlaw;  for  that  were  to 
make  all  deeds  hollow,  and  subject  to  averments, 


and  so  in  effisct,  tiiat  to  pass  without  deed,  whisfc 
the  law  appointeth  shtdl  not  pass  bat  by  deed. 

Therefore  if  a  man  giTe  land  toL  D,  eil.  &i£ 
hteredikuai  and  do  not  Ihnit  to  whether  of  their 
heirs,  it  shall  not  be  supplied  by  averment  to 
whether  of  them  the  intention  was  the  inheritance 
should  be  limited. 

Saif  a  man  give  land  in  tail,  though  it  be  bjr 
will,  the  remainder  in  tail,  and  add  ^  pramw  in 
this  manner :  Provided  that  if  he,  or  they,  or  any 
of  them  do  any,  &c.  according  to  the  nsnaJ 
clanses  of  peipetaiUes,  it  cannot  be  averred  open 
the  ambiguities  of  the  reference  of  this  clause, 
that  the  intent  of  the  devisor  was,  that  the  re- 
straint should  go  only  to  him  in  the  remainder, 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body ;  and  that  the  tenant  in. 
tail  in  pbesessfon  was  meant  to  be  at  large. 

Of.  these  infinite  eases'  might  be  put,  for  it 
holdeth  generally  that  all  ambiguity  of  words  bj 
matter  within  th^  deed,  and  not  out  of  the  deed, 
shall  be  holpen  by  construction,  or  in  some  case 
by  electioni  but  never  by  averment,  but  rather 
shall  make  the  deed  void  for  uncertainty. 

But  if  it  be  ambiguitaa  laUna,  then  otherwise 
it  is:  as  if  I  grant  my 'manor  of  S.  toL  F.  and 
his  heiis,  here  appeareth  no  ambiguity  at  all ;  but 
if  the  truth  be,  that  I  have  the  manors  both  of 
South  S.  and  North  S.  this  ambiguity  is  matter 
in  fact,  and  therefore'  shall  be  holpen  by  aTep- 
ment,  whether  of  tiiem  was  that  the  party  intend- 
ed should  pass. 

So  if  I  set  forth  my  land  by  quantity,  dien  it 
shall  be  supplied  by  election,  and  not  averment; 

As  if  I  grant  ten  acres  of  wood  in  sale,  where  T 
have  a  hundred  acres,  whetiier  I  say  it  in  my 
deed  or  no,  that  I  grant  out  of  my  hundred  acres, 
yet  here  shall  be  an  election  in  the  grantee,  which 
ten  he  will  take. 

And  the  reason  is  plain,  for  tiie  presumption  of 
the  law  is,  where  the  thing  is  only  nominated  by 
quantity,  that  the  parties  had  indiflf^rent  inten. 
tions  which  should  be  taken,  and  there  being  no 
cause  to  help  tbe  uncertainty  by  intention,  it  shall 
be  holpen  by  election. 

But  in  the  former  case  the  difference  holdeth, 
where  it  is  expressed  and  where  not ;  for  if  I  re- 
cite. Whereas  I  am  seised  of  the  manor  of  North 
S.  and  South  S.  I  lease  unto  yon  uimm  manertum 
de  S.  there  it  is  clearly  an  election.  So  if  I  recite. 
Where  I  have  two  tenements  in  St.  Dunstan^s,  I 
lease  unto  you  unum  tenementum,  there  it  is  an 
election,  not  averment  of  intention,  except  the 
intent  were  of  an  election,  which  may  be  special- 
ly averred. 

Another  sort  of  ambiguitaa  lattna  is  correlative 
unto  these :  for  this  ambiguity  spoken  of  before, 
is  when  one  name  and  appellation  doth  denomi- 
nate divers  things,  and  the  second,  when  the  same 
thing  is  called  by  divers  nignes. 

As  if  I  give  lands  to  Christ-Church  in  Oxford, 
and  the  namcof  the  corporation  is  Ecckaia 
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in  UnivemUke  Orfvrd^  thit  flball  be  holpenh  by 
BTerment,  beofMsd  there  appears  no  ambi^itj  in 
the  words  ^  fbr  this  ▼arianee  ia  niatter  in  fact,  bot 
the  averment  shall  not  be  of  intention^  because  it 
doth  stand  with  the  wordsk 

For  in  the  ease  of  equirocation  the  general  in- 
tent includes  both  the  special,  and  therefore  stands 
with  the  words :  but  so  it  is  not  in  Tarianee,  and 
thersfore  the  aTerment  must  be  of  matter,  that  do 
endure  quantity,  and  not  intention.   . 

As  to  say,  of  the  precinct  of  Oxford,  and  of 
the  UniTersity  of  Oxford,  is  one  and  the  same,  and 
not  to  say  that  the  intention  of  the  parties  was, 
that  the  grant  should  be  to  ChristpChuich  in  that 
Uni^rsity  of  Oxford. 

REGUL A  XXIV. 

Licita  hene  mUufUuTy  formula  nin  juris  obsteL 

The  law  giveth  that  fiiTour  to  lawful  acts,  that 
although  they  be  e^cecuted  by  several  authorities, 
yet  the  whole  act  is  good. 

As  when  tenant  for  life  is  the  remainder  in  fee, 
and  they  join  in  a  livery  by  deed  or  without,  this 
ie  one  good  entire  livery  drawn  from  them  both, 
and  doth  not  inure  to  a  sunender  of  a  particular 
estate,  if  it  be  without  deed*  or  confirmation  of 
those  in  the  remainder,  if  it  be  by  deed;  but  they 
are  all  parties  to  the  livery. 

So  if  tenant  for  life  the  remainder  in  fee  be,  and 
they  join  in  graoting  a  rent,  this  is  one  solid  rent 
out  of  both  their  estates,  and  no  double  rent,  or 
rent- by  confirmation.' 

So  if  tenant  in  tail  be  at  this  day,  and  he  make 
a  lease  for  three  lives,  and  his  own,  this  is  a  good 
lease,  and  warranted  by  the  statute  of 
32  H.  YIII.  and  yet  it  is  good  in  part 
by  the  authority  which  tenant  in  tail  hath  by  the 
common  law,  that  is  for  his  own  life,  and  in  part 
by  the  authority  which  he  hath  by  the  statute, 
th^t  is,  for  the  other  three  liyes. 

So  if  a  man,  seised  of  lands  deviseable  by  dia- 
tom, and  of  other  land  held  in  knight's  service, 
and  devise  all  his  laiids,  this  is  a  good  devise  of 
all  the  land  customary  by  the  common  law,  and 
of  two  parts  of  the  other  land  by  the  statutes. 
^  .  So  in  the  Star  Chamber  a  sentence  may  be 
good,  grounded  in  part  upon  the  authority  given 
the  court  by  the  statute  of  3  H.  YII.  and  in 
part  upon  that  ancient  authority  which  the  court 
hath  by  the  common  law,  and  so  upon  several 
commissions. 

But  if  there  be  any  form  which  the  law  appointeth 
to  be  observed,  which  cannot  agree  with  the  di- 
versities of  authorities,  then  this  rule  faileth. 

*  Seinble  cleerement  le  ley  d*estfe  eontrarx  in  ^mbldeuz 
CABes,  car  Ion  est  jans  fait  est  livery  soleoient  de  cestui  in  le 
rem*  et  furr*  de  panic'  ten*  auterment  serra  forfeitare  de  son 
estate,  et  lou  est  per  fait,  le  livery  passa  solement  de  tenant, 
car  il  ad  ie  frank  tenement,  yide  accordant.  8n^Co.  lib.  1.7<L 
h  77.  a.  Com.  Plow.  50.  A.  140.  3  H.  5.  7.  13  H.7.  14. 13  Ed. 
4. 4.  a.  27  H.  8. 13.  H.  16.  et  17.  EI.  Dy.  339. 


As  if  three  coparceners-  be,  and  one  of  them 
alien  her  purpart,  the  feoffee  and  one  of  the  sis* 
ters  cannot  join  in  a  vrrit  depari'facien^  ^^^ ,  j^^ 
da^  because  it  behoveth  the  feoffee  to  '^  '^ 
mention  the  statute  in  his  writ. 

REGULA  XXV. 

PrsBsentia  corporis  tollit  errorem  nominit,  tt  Veritas 
nominis  tollit  errorem  demtmsircUionis, 

Thkrb  be  three  degrees  of  certainty. 

I.  Presence. 

9.  Name. 
.  3.  Demonstration  or  reference. 

Whereof  the  presence  the  law  holdeth  of 
greatest  dignity,  the  name  in  the  second  degree, 
and  the  demonstration  or  reference  in  the  lowest, 
and  always  the  error  or  falsity  in  the  less  worthy. 

And  therefore  if  I  give  a  horse  to  I.  D.  being 
piesent,  and  say  uuto  him,  I.  S.  take  this,  this  is 
a  good  gif^  notwithstanding  I  call  him  by  a 
wrong  name :  but  so  had  it  not  been  if  I  had  de- 
livered him  to  a  stranger  to  the  use  of  I.  S.  where 
I  meant  I.  D. 

So  if  I  say  unto  I.  S.  Here  I  give  you  my  ring 
with  tiie  ruby,  and  deliver  it  with  my  hand,  and 
the  ring  bear  a  diamond  and  no  rubjr*  this  is  a 
good  gift  notwithstanding  I  name  it  amiss. 

.  So  had  it  been  if  by  word  or  writing,  without 
the  delivery  of  the  thing  itself,  I  had  given  the 
ring  with  the  ruby,  although  I  had  no  such,  but 
only  one  with  a  diamond,  which  I  meant,  yet  it 
would  have  passed. 

So  if  I  by  deed  grant  unto  you,  by  general 
woAs,  all  the  lands  that  the  kingr  hath  passed 
unto  me  by  letters  patents,  dated  10  May,  unto 
this  present  indenture  annexed,  and  the  patent 
annexed  have  date  10  July,  yet  if  it  be  proved 
that  that  was  the  true  patent  annexed,  the  pre- 
sence of  the  patent  maketh  the  error  of  the  date 
recited  n<^  material ;  yet  if  no  patent  had  been 
annexed,  and  there  had  been  dso  no  other  cei^ 
tainty  given,  but  the  reference  of  the  patent,  the 
date  whereof  was  misrecited,  although  I  had 
no  other  patent  ever  of  the  king,  yet  nothing 
would  have  passed. 

Like  law  is  it,  but  more  doubtful,  where  there 
is  not  a  presence,  but  a  kind  of  representation, 
which  is  less  Worthy  than  a  presence,  and  yet 
more  worthy  than  a  name  or  reference. 

As  if  I  covenant  with  my  ward,  that  I  will  ten- 
der unto  him  no  other  marriage  than  the  gentle- 
woman whose  picture  I  delivered  him,  and  that 
picture  hath  about  it  wtaiis  sues  anno  16,  and  the 
gentlewoman  is  seventeen  years  old ;  yet  never^ 
theless,  if  it  can  be  proved  that  the  picture  was 
made  for  that  gentlewoman,  I  may  notwithstand- 
ing this  mistakiilg,  tender  her  well  enough. 

So  if  I  grant  you  for  life  a  way  over  my  land, 
according  to  a  plot  intended  between  us,  ^d 
after  I  grant  unto  you  and  your  heirs  vt  way  ae 
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cording  to  the  first  plot  intended,  whereof  a  table 
is  annexed  to  these  presents,  and  there  be  some 
special  rariance  between  the  table  and  the  origi- 
nal plot,  yet  this  representation  shall  be  certainty 
sufficient  to  lead  unto  the  first  plot;  and  you  shall 
hare  the  way  in  fee  neyertheless,  according  to  the 
first  plot,  and  not  according  to  the  table. 

So  if  I  grant  unto  you  by  general  words  the 
land  which  the  king  hath  granted  roe  by  his  let- 
ters patents,  quorum  tenor  sequttur  in  hsec  verba, 
&c.  and  there  be  some  mistaking  in  the  reoital  and 
variance  from  the  original  patent,  although  it  be 
In  a  point  material,  yet  the  representation  of  this 
whole  patent  shall  be  as  the  annexing  of  the  true 
Tiatent,  and  the  grant  shall  not  be  void  by  this 
''ariance. 

Now  for.  the  second  part  of  this  rule,  touching 
the  name  and  the  reference,  for  the  explaining 
thereof,  it  must  be  noted  what  things  sound  in 
demonstration  or  addition :  as  firet  in  lands,  the 
greatest  certainty  is,  where  the  land  hath  a  name 
proper,  as,  the  makior  of  Dale,  Granfield,  &c.  the 
next  is  equal  to  that,  when  the  land  is  set  forth 
by  bounds  and  abuttals,  as  a  close  of  pasture 
bounding  on  the  east  part  upon  Emsden  Wood, 
on  the  south  upon,  &c.  It  is  also  a  sufficient 
name  to  lay  the  general  boundary,  that  is,  some 
place  of  larger  precinct,  if  there  be  no  other  land  to 
pass  in  the  same  precinct,  as  all  my  lands  in 
Dale,  my  tenement  in  St.  Dunstan's  parish,  &c. 

A  farther  sort  of  denomination  is  to  name  land 
by  the  attendancy  they  haye  to  other  lands  more 
notorious,  as  parcel  of  my  manor  of  D.  belonging 
to  such  a  college  lying  upon  Thames'  Bank. 

All  these  things  are  notes  found  in  denonfina- 
tion  of  lands,  because  they  be  signs  to  call,  and 
therefore  of  property  to  signify  and  name  a  place : 
but  these  notes  that  sound  only  in  demonstration 
and  addition,  are  such  as  are  but  transitory  and 
accidental  to  the  nature  of  the  place. 

As  modo  in  tenura  d.  oeeupaHone  of  the  proprie- 
tary, tenure  or  possessor  is  but  a  thing  transitory 
in  respect  of  land  ;  GeneraUo  venit,  generatio  mu 
grot,  terra  autem  manet  in  eetemum. 

So  likewise  matter  of  conyeyance,  title,  or 
instrument. 

As,  qusB  perquisivi  de  I,  D.quae  descendebant  d 
1,  N,  poire  meo,  or,  in  prmdieta  indeniura  ditmit' 
Horns,  or,  inprmdictia  Uteris  patentibus  speeificat'*. 

So  likewise,  continent''  per  wstimaiionem  20 
aeras,  or  if  (^per  aBstimationem)  be  left  out,  all  is 
one,  for  it  is  underetood,  and  this  matter  of  mea- 
sure, although  it  seem  local,  yet  it  is  indeed  but 
opinion  and  observation  of  men. 

The  distinction  being  made,  the  rule  is  to  be 
examined  by  it. 

Therefore  if  I  grant  my  close  called  Dale,  in 
the  parish  of  Hunt,  in  the  county  of  Southamp- 
ton,  and  the  parish  likewise  extend eth  into  the 
county  of  Berkshire,  and  the  whole  close  of  Dale 
lieth  in  the  county  of  Berkshire;  yet  because  the 


parcel  is  especially  named,  the  falsity  of  tbe 
dition  hurteth  not,  and  yet  this  addition  is  foond 
in  name,  but  (as  it  was  said)  it  was  less  wortbj 
than  a  proper  name. 

So  if  I  grant  tenementum  meumj  or  omnia.  Une^ 
menta  nua,  (for  the  universal  and  indefinite  to 
this  puipose  are  all  one)  inparoehia  SancH  3uloi- 
phi  extra  Aidgate  (where  the  verity  is  extra  ^m&- 
opsgaie)  in  tenura  GuiUelmi,  which  is  true,  yet 
this  grant  is  void,  because  that  which  sounds  in 
denomination  is  false,  which  is  the  more  worthy ; 
and  that  which  sounds  in  addition  is  true,  which 
is  the  less;*. and  though  in  tenura  GuiUelmi, 
which  is  true,  had  been  first  placed,  yet  it  had 
been  all  one. 

But  if  I  grant  tenementum  meum  quod  yu,  j^  ^^ 
perquiaivi  de  R^  C.  in  Dale,  where  the  SfS't^ 
truth  was  T.  C,  and  I  have  no  other  SSUlLriS" 
tenements  in  D.  but  one,  this  grant  is  *^ 
good,  because    that   which    soundeth  in  name 
(namely,  in  Dale)  is  true,  and  .that  which  sound- 
ed in  addition  {viz.  quod  perquidvi,  &o.)  is  onlj 
false. 

So  if  I  grant  prata  mea  in  Sale  eonfineniia  10 
aeras,  and  they  contain  indeed  20  acres,  the  whole 
twenty  pass. 

So  if  I  grant  all  my  lands,  being  parcels  mo- 
nerii  de  D.  inpraedietis  Uteris  patentibus  apeafieai^j 
and  there  be  no  lettere  patents,  yet  the  grant  is 
good  enough. 

The  like  reason  holds  in  demonstrations  of  per- 
sons, that  have  been  declared  in  demonstration  of 
lands  and  places,  the  proper  name  of  every  one  is 
in  certainty  worthiest :  next  are  such  appellations 
as  are  fixed  to  his  pereon,  or  at  least  of  continu- 
ance, as;  son  of  such  a  man,  wife  of  such  a  bus- 
band ;  or  addition  of  office,  asy  clerk  of  such  a 
court,  &c.:  and  the  third  are  actions  or  accidents, 
which  sound  no  way  in  appellation  or  name,  but 
only  in  circumstance,  which  are  less  worthy, 
although  they  may  have  a  poor  particular  reflu'- 
ence  to  the  intention  of  the  grant. 

And  therefore  if  an  obligation  be  made  to  I.  8. 
filio  et  hseredi  G,  S.  where  indeed  he  is  a  bastard, 
yet  this  obligation  is  good. 

So  if  I  grant  land  Episeopo  nunc  Londinenai  qui 
me  eruddvit  in  pueritia,  this  is  a  good  grant, 
although  he  never  instructed  me. 

But  i  eonverso,  if  I  grant  land  to  I.  S,  Jilio  et 
haeredi  G,  S.  and  it  be  true  that  he  is  son  and  heir 
unto  G.  S.  but  his  name  is  Thomas,  this  is  a  void 
grant. 

Or  if  in  the  former  grant  it  was  the  Bishop  of 
Canterbury  who  taught  me  in  my  childhood,  yet 
shall  it  be  good  (as  was  ciaid)  to  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  not  to  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  same  rule  holdeth  of  denomination  of  tiroes, 
which  are  such  a  day  of  the  month j  such  a  day 

*  Semble  icy  le  grant  ust  este  asMts  bon,  come  fiiit  raaofv 
per  Cur%  Co.  lib.  3.  fol.  10.  a  vide.  S3  H.  8.  Dy.  9Q,  b.  1%  EL 
ib.  393.  b.  et  Co«  lib.  8.  fo.  33.  A . 
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of  the  week,  sack  a  Sdnt's  day  or.  eve,  to-day, 
to-morrow ;  these  are  names  of  times* 

Bat  the  day  that  I  was  bom,  the  day  that  I  was 
married ;  these  are  but  eircametances  and  additien 
<xf  times* 

And  therefore  if  I  bind  myself  to  do  some  pei^ 
Bonal  attendance  upon  yoU  npon  Innooents'  day, 
being  the  day  of  your  birth,  and  you  were  not 
bom  that  day,  yet  shall  I  attend. 

There  resteth  two  questions  of  difficulty  yet 
upon  this  rule:  first,  Of  such  things  whereof 
men  take  not  so  much  note  as  that  they  shall 
fail  of  this  distinction  of  name  and  addition. 

As,  my  box  of  iyory  lying  in  my  study  sealed 
up  wjith  my  seal  of  arms ;  my  suit  of  arras  with 
the  story  of  the  nativity  and  passion :  of  such 
things  there  can  be  no  name  but  all  is  of  descrip- 
tion, and  of  circumstance,  and  of  these  I  hold  the 
law  to  be,  that  precise  truth  of  all  recited  circum- 
stances is  not  required. 

But  in  such  things  ex  muliitudine  ngnorum 
coUigitur  identity  vera^  therefore  though  my  box 
were  sealed,  and  although  the  arras  had  the  stoiy 
of  the  nativity,  and  not  of  the  passion,  if  I  had  no 
other  box,  nor  no  other  suit,  the  gifts  are  good ; 
and  there  is  certainty  sufficient,  for  the  law  doth 
not  expect  a  precise  description  of  such  things  as 
have  no  certain  denomination. 

Secondly,  Of  such  things  as  do  admit  the 


distinction  of  name  and  addition,  but  the  notes 
fall  out  to  be  of  equal  dignity  all  of  name  or 
addition. 

As  praia  mea  juxia  communem  fowim  in  D, 
whereof  the  one  is  true,  the  other  false ;  or  iene- 
fnentum  meum  intenura  Guilidmi  quad  ptrguUivi 
delL  C  in  pradief  indent^  apeeificat\  whereof 
one  is  truci,  and  two  are  false ;  or  two  are  true, 
and  one  false. 

So  ad  curiam  quam  tenebat  die  Mercurii  iertio 
die  Martiij  whereof  the  one  is  trae,  the  other 
.false. 

In  these  cases  the  former  rule,  ex  muUitudine 
eignorumy  &;c.  holdeth  not;  neither  is  the  placing 
of  the  falsity  or  verity  first  or  last  material,  but  all 
must  be  true,  or  else  the  grant  is  void ; 
always  understood,  that  if  you  can  re-  avutditpur 
t!oncile  all  the  words,  and  make  no  ^"^'^ 
falsity,  that  is  quite  out  of  this  rule,  which  hath 
place  only  where  there  is  a  direct  contrariety  or 
falsity  not  to  be  reconciled  to  this  rule. 

As  if  I  grant  all  my  land  in  D.  in  tenura  L  8. 
which  I.purohased  of  I.  N.  specified  in  a  devise  to 
I..  D.  and  I  have  land  in  D.  whereof  in  part  of 
them  all  these  circumstances  are  true,  hut  I  have 
other  lands  in  D.  wherein  some  of  them  fail, 
this  grant  will  not  pass  all  my  land  in  D.  for 
there  these  are  references,  and  no  words  of  falsity 
or  error,  but  of  limitation  and  restraint. 


V 

^ 

I 


THE 


USE  OF  THE  LAW, 


PROTIOIO  FOB 


PRESERVATION  OP  OUR  PERSONS,  GOODS,  AND  GOOD  NAMES. 

AOOoBsme  to  the 
FBACTICE  OF  THE  LAWS  ANB  CUSTOMS  OF  THIS  LAND. 


ito  MS  of  ttw      "^B'  ^^®  0^  ^^®  ^^^  consisteth  prin- 
bTt  prinSX  cipally  in  these  three  things : 
•"■'*''*'•  I.  To  secure  men's  persons  from 

death  and  violence. 

II.  To  dispose  the  property  of  their  goods  and 
lands. 

III.  For  preservation  of  their  good  names  from 
shame  and  infamy. 

shvit  to  kMp  ^^^  safety  of  persons,  the  law  pro- 
ttepMce.  yideth  that  any  man  standing  in  fear 
of  another,  may  take  his  oath  before  a  justice  of 
peace,  that  he  standeth  in  fear,  of  his  life,  and  the 
justice  shall  compel  the  other  to  be  bound  with 
sureties  to  keep  the  peace. 


If  any  man  beat,  wound,  or  maim  j^^.  ^  ^ 
another,  or  give.false  scandalous  words  SUS^mj^ 
that  may  touch  his  credit,  the  law 
giveth  thereupon  an  action  of  the  case,  for  the 
slander  of  his  good  name ;  and  an  action  of  bat- 
tery, or  an  appeal  of  maim,  by  which  recompense 
shall  be  recovered,  to  the  value  of  the  hurt, 
damage,  or  danger. 

If  any  man  kill  another  with  malice,  ^tppMioc  mar- 
the  law  giveth  an  appeal  to  the  wife  Ji'jJuJ!!*' 
of  the  dead,  if  he  had  any,  or  to  the  next 
of  kin  that  is  heir  in  default  of  a  wife,  by  which 
appeal  the  defendant  convicted  is  to  sufier  death, 
and  to  lose  all  his  lands  and  goods.    But  if  the 
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wife  or  beif  will  not  sae  or  1>e  eomponaded  wMial, 
yet  the  king  is  to  poniafa  the  offenee  by  indict* 
ment  or  presentment  of  a  lawful  inquest  and  trial 
of  the  offenders  before  competent  jndg^ ;  wliere- 
npon  being  found  guilty^  he  is  to  suffer  dettth, 
and  to  lose  his  lands  and  goods. 
M«>.uttsbter.  ^^  ^^  ^1^  anothoT  upon  a  sudden 
£tL!??c^  quarrel,  this  is  manslaughter,  for  which 
aadwhMiaot  ^Jjq  offender  must  die,  except  he  can 
read ;  and  if  he  can  read,  yet  must  he  lose  his 
goods,  but  no  lands. 

And  if  a  man  kill  another  in  his  own  defence, 
he  shall  not  lose  his  life,  nor  his  lands,  but  he 
must  lose  his  goods,  except  the  party  slain  did 
first  assault  him,  to  kill,  rob,  or  trouble  him  by 
the  highway  side,  or  in  his  own  house,  and  then 
he  shall  lose'  nothing. 

And  if  a  man  kill  himself,  all  his 

goods  and  chattels  are  forfeited,  bat 
no  lands. 

F«iaa7  bj  mb-  ^^  ^  ™^°  ^^^^  anothcr  by  misfortune, 
^"^  as  shooting  an  arrow  at  a  butt  or  mark, 

or  casting  a  stone  over  a-  house,  or  the  like,  this 
is  loss  of  his  goods  and  chattels,  but  not  of  his 
lands,  nor  life. 

If  a  horse,  or  cart,  or  a  beast,  or  any 

other  thing  do  kill  a  man,  the  horse, 
beast,  or  other  thing,  is  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and 
is  called  a  deodand,  and  usually  granted  and 
allowed  by  the  king  to  the  Bishop  Almner,  as 
goods  are  of  those  that  kill  themselves. 
cottiiis  oat  of  '^b®  cutting  out  of  a  man's  tongue, 
JUS^ToIfrf  ^'  putting  out  his  eyes  maliciously,  is 
g^  "^^  *■  felony ;  for  which  the  offender  is  to 

suffer  death,  and  lose  his  lands  and 
goods. 


rflioo.<«n. 


But  for  that  all  punishmeni  is  for  example^ s  sake ; 
it  is  good  to  see  the  means  whereby  (Renders  are 
drawn  to  their  punishment  ,*  and  first  for  the  mat' 
ter  rfthe  peace. 

The  ancient  laws  of  England  planted  here  by 
the  conqueror  were,  that  there  should  be  officers 
of  two  sorts  in  all  the  parts  of  this  realm  to  pre- 
serve the  peace : — 

1.  Constahularii  7p    • 

2.  Consefvatores  3 

Ttooffleeor  '^^  office  of  the  constable  was,  to 
thecooMabiA  arTost  thc  parties  that  he  had  seen 
breaking  the  peace,  or  In  fury  ready  to  break  the 
peace,  or  was  truly  informed  by  others,  or  by  their 
own  confession,  that  they  had  freshly  broken  the 
peace ;  which  persons  he  ibight  imprison  in  the 
stocks,  or  in  his  own  house,  as  his  or  their  quality 
required,  until  they  had  become  bonnden  with 
suceties  to  keep  the  peace ;  which  obligation  from 
thenceforth  was  to  be  sealed  and  delivered  to  the 
constable  to  the  use  of  the  king.  And  that  the 
constable  was  to  send  to  the  king's  Exchequer  or 


Ohanoeryt  firom  "^vaoe  piotess  ^kdiild  >e  wsfmr^ 
ed  to  levy  the  debt,  if  the  pease  were  bxoken. 

But  the  constable  could  not  arveet  any,  nor 
make -any  put  in  bond  upon  oemplaint  of  thveat 
6|iing  only,  except  they  had  seen  them  breakimr 
die  peace,  or  had  eo9ie  fteshly  aOw  the  peace 
was  broken.  Alto,  these  conetables  should  keey 
watdi  about  the  town  for  the  apprehensiop  of 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  night-walkeis,  and 
eves-droppers,  scontSy  and  such  like,  and  soeh  as 
go  armed.  And  they  ooght  likewise  to  miae  has 
and  cry  agaimt  murderers,  nwnsl^en,  thiervesi 
and  rogues. 

-  Of  this  office  of  constable,  there  were  ^  ^i^  «^ 
high  constables,  two  ofevery  hundred  9  S^SS*^^ 
petty  constables,  one  in  every  village ;  USiH^ 
they  were,  in  ancient  time,  all  ap-  *>"*<*- 
pointed  by  the  sheriff  of  the  shire  yearly,  in  his 
court  called  the  Sheriff's  Toum,  and  there  they 
received  their  oath.  But  at  this  day  they  aie  a|^ 
pointed  either  in  the  law-day  of  that  precinct 
wherein  they  serve,  or  else  by  the  high  constable 
in  the  sessions  of  the  peace. 

The  sheriff's  Toum  is  a  court  very  tv  tMf» 
ancient,  incident  to  his  office.  At  the  Si^'^ti 
first,  it  was  erected  by  the  conqueror,  .^SSSt 
and  called  the  King's  Bench,  appoint-  gt^"*'*^ 
ing  men  studied  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  laws  to  execute  justice,  as  safastitates  to  him 
in  his  name,  which  men  are  to  be  named,  JusUd^ 
arii  ad  plaeita  coram  Bege  assignati.  One  of 
them  being  Capitaiis  JusHdarius  called  to  his  fel« 
lows ;  the  rest  in  number  as  pleaseth  the  king,  of 
late  Alt  three  Justidarii^  holden  by  patent.  In 
this  court  every  man  above  twelve  years  of  age 
was  to  take  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  if 
he  were  bound,  then  his  lord  to  answer  for  him. 
In  this  <iourt  the  constables  were  appointed  and 
sworn;  breakers  of  the  peace  punished  by  fiae 
and  imprisonment,  the  parties  beaten  or  hurt 
recompensed  upon  complaints  of  damages;  all 
appeals  of  murder,  maim,  robbery,  decided ;  con- 
tempts against  the  crown,  public  annoyances 
against  the  people,  treasons  and  feloniee,  and  all 
other  matters  of  wrong,  betwixt  party  and  party, 
for  lands  and  goods. 

But  the  king  seeing  the  realm  grow  c^^  ^  ^g^ 
daily  more  and  more  populous,  and  JStaSS 
that  this  one  court  could  not  dispatch  S^^l^or 
all,  did  first  ordahi  that  his  marshal  ^^S^ 
should  keep  a  court  for  controversies  Jn^^A 
arising  within  the  virge;  which  is  ^•''n^ 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  chiefest  tunnel  of  the 
court,  which  did  but  ease  the  King's  Beach  in 
matters  only  concerning  debts,  covenants,  and 
such  like,  of  those  of  the  king's  household  only, 
never  dealing  in  breaches  of  the  peace,  or  con- 
cerning the  crown  by  any  other  persons,  or  Aoy 
pleas  of  lands.  Insomuch  as  the  king,  for  further 
ease,  having  divided  this  kingdom  into  counties, 
and  committing  tiie  charge  of  every  comity  Is  a 
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sbrnWHTMrn  ^^'<^  ^^  ^^  diiGOt  that  those  «a]i8, 

SPSSioS'S  within  their  limits,  ehosld  look  to  the 

SSLttoi  0^  matter  of  the  peace,  and  take  chaige 

^STwiJ^  of  the  constables,  and  leform  pnhlio 

SSSSe*^  annoyances,  and  swear  the  people  to 

tS'Riie^i     **»«  crown,  and  take  pledges  of  the 

^iSfJ!^.  fr»«nen  for  their  aUegianoe,  for  which 

purpose  the  coanty  did  once  every  year 

keep  a  court,  called  the  Sheriff's   Toum)  at 

which  all  the  County  (except'  women,  clergy, 

children  under  twelve,  and  tiot  aged  above  sixty) 

did  appear  to  give  or  renew  their  pledges  of  alle*> 

giance*    And  the  court  was  called  Curia  Frand 

JPlegii^'BiTiew  of  the  Pledges  of  Freemen;  or, 

IPumua  ComiUiius. 

SiriMiivMoB  of  ^^  which  meeting  or  court  there  fell, 
iJL'taSSiS'*  ^y  occasion  of  ^eat  assemblies,  much 
bloodshed,  scarcity  of  victuals,  muti- . 
nies,  and  the  like  mischiefs  which  are  incident  to 
the  congregations  of  people,  by  which  the  king 
was  moved  to  allow  a  subdivision  of  every  county 
into  hundreds,  and  every  hundred  to  have  a  court, 
whereonto  the  people  of  every  hundred  should  be 
assembled  twice  a  year-for  surrey  of  pledges,  and 
use  of  that  justice  which  was  formerly  executed 
in  that  grand  court  for  the  county ;  and  the  count 
or  earl  appointed  a  bailiff  under  him  to  keep  the 
hundred  court.  But  in  the  end,  the  kings  of  this 
'  realm  fodnd  it  necessary  to  have  all  execution  of 
justice  immediately  from  themselves,  by.  such  as 
The  durie  of  ^^^^  more  bouud  than  earls  to  that  ser- 
Se?hSi  (iM  ^^1  and  readily  subject  to  correction- 


SSd  >irf?E.  ^OT  their  negligence  or  abuse ;  and 
K^iiSdSi*'  therefore  took  to  themselves  the  ap- 
**^  pointing  of  a  sheriff  yearly  in  every 

county,  calHng  them  vioecomites,  and  to  tliem  di- 
rected such  writs  and  precepts  for  executing  jus- 
tice in  the  county  as  fell  out  needful  to  have  been 
despatched,  committing  to  the  sheriff  eustodium 
eomitatusf  by  which  the  earls  were  spared  of 
their  toils  and  labours,,  and  that  was  laid  upon  the 
TiMiiherifrn  sheriffs.  So  as  now  the  sheriff  doth 
tindr^  &r(i  ^^^  tho  klng^s  businoss  in  the  county, 
SmtTcA'SZ  a«<*  tl^at  w  no^  called  the  Sheriff's 
Tonrn ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  judge  of 
this  grand  court  for  the  coonty,  and  also  of  all 
hundred  courts  not  given  away  from  the  crown. 

He  hath  another  court,  called  the 
topTn^Sir  County  Court,  belonging  to  his  office, 
wherein  men  may  sue  monthly  for  any 
debt  I  or  damages  under  forty  pounds,  and  may 
have  writs  for  to  replevy  their  cattle  distrained 
and  impounded  by  others,  and  there  try  the  cause 
of  their  distress ;  and  by  a  writ  called  JutUeietj 
a  man  may  sue  for  finy  sum ;  and  in  this  court  the 
sheriff,  by  a  writ  called  an  exigent,  doth  proclaim 
men  sued  in  courts  above  to  render  their  bodies, 
<5r  else -they  be  outlawed. 
itaofteeof  '^^^  sheriff  doth  serve  the  king's 
mikmitt.  ymiiB  of  process,  be  they  summons,  at- 
4a0hmeDCB  to  compel  men  to  answer  to  the  law, 
Vol.  in.^33 


and  all  writs  of  execution  of  ^e  law,  according 
to  judgments  of  superior  oourt,  for  taking  of  men- a 
goods,  lands,  or  bodies,  as  the  cause  requireth. 

The  hundred  courts  were  most  of  HaadndeDwit 
them  granted  to  religions  men,  noble-  i^liSiSP 
men,  end  others  of  great  place.  And  c™**^ 
also  many  men  of  good  quality  have  attained  by 
charter,  and  some  by  usage,  witiiin  manors  of  their 
own  liberty,  of  keeping  law  days,  and  to  use 
there  jiistice  appertainiilg  to  a  law  day. 

Whosoever  is  lord  of  the  hundred  ^oniortto 
court  is  to  appoint  two  high  constables  ^S't'ti^kSh 
of  the  hundred,  and  also  is  to  appoint  """^i*^ 
in  every  village  a  petty  constable,  with  a  tithing 
man  to  attend  in  his  absence,  and  to  be  at  his 
commandment  when  he  is  present  in  all  services 
of  his  office  for  his  assistance. 

There  have  been  by  use  and  statute  laiw  (be- 
sides surveying  of  the  pledges  of  freemen,  and 
giving  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  making  constat 
bles)  many  additions  of'  powers  and  authority 
given  to  the  stewards  of  leets  and  law-days  to  be 
put  in  ure  in  their  courts ;  as  for  example,  they 
may  punish  innkeepers,  victuallers,  bakers,  but- 
chers, poulterers,  fishmongers,  and  tradesmen  of 
all  sorts  selling  with  under  weights  or  measures, 
or  at  excessive  prices,  or  things  unwholesome,  or 
ill  made  in  deceit  of  the  people.  They  may  pu- 
nish those  that  do  stop,  straiten,  or  annoy  the 
highways,  or  do  not,  according  to  the  provision 
enacted,  repair  or  amend  them,  or  divert  water 
courses,  or  destroy  fry  of  fish,  or  use  otw^tm^ 
engines  or  nets  to  take  deer,  conies,  ^n'^taM 
pheasants,  or  partridges,  or  buildpigeon  *^  '**-«*»j^ 
houses,  except  he  be  lord  of  the  manor,  or  parson 
of  the  church.  They  may  also  take  presentment 
upon  oath  of  the  twelve  sworn  jury  before  them 
of  all  felonies ;  but  they  cannot  try  the  malefac- 
tors«  only  they  must  by  indenture  deliver  over 
those  presentments  of  felony  to  the  judges,  when 
they  come  their  circuits  into  that  county.  All 
those  courts  before  mentioned  are  in  use,  and 
exercised  as  law  at  this  day,  concerning  the  she- 
rifib'  law  days  and  leets,  and  the  offices  of  high 
constables,  petty  constables  an^  tithing  men; 
howbeit,  with  some  further  additions  by  statute 
laws,  laying  charge  upon  them  for  taxation  for 
poor,  for  soldiers,  and  the  like,  and  dealing  with* 
out  corruption,  and  the  like. 

Conservators  of  the  peace  were  in    ^^ 
ancient  times  certain,  which  were  as-  ih«iMiMeaiM 
siirned  by  the  kinir  to  see  the  peace  writ  V"Cn 

of  their  Iitbb. 

maintained,  and  they  were  called  to  orattiwkiii«^ 
the  office  by  the  king's  writ,  to  con-    ""^ 
tinne  for  term  of  -their  lives,  or  at  the  king's 
pleasure.  ^ 

For  this  service,  choice  was  made  of  caammmei 
&e  best  men  of  calling  in  the  country,  «tef*£ir'£ 
and  but  few  in  the  shire.   They  might  *"  "^ 
bind  any  man  to  keep  the  peace,  and  to  good 
behavioaT«  by  leoognisaaoe  to  the  king,  with 
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sureties ;  and  they  might  by  warrant  send  for  the 
party,  directing  their  .warrant  to  the  sheriff  or  con- 
stable^  as  they  please,  to  arrest  the  party,  and 
bring  him  hefote  them.  This  they  used  to  do 
when  complaint  was  made  by  any  that  he  stood 
in  fear  of  another,  and  so  took  his  oath ;  or  else, 
where  the  conservator  himself  did,  without  oath 
or  cotnplaint,  see  the  disposition  of  any  man  in- 
clined to  quarrel  and  breach  of  the  peace,  or  to 
misbehave  himself  in  some  outoageous  manner  of 
force  or  fraud,  there,  by  his  own  discretion,  he 
might  send  for  such  a  fellow,  and  make  him  find 
sureties  of  the  peace,  or  of  his  good  behaviour,  us 
he  should  see  cause ;  or  els^  commit  him  to  the 
gaol  if  he  refused. 

roBtmtionor  The  judges  of  either  bench  in  West* 
!^S!?i&ir  minster,  barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
^'^^  master  of  the  rolls,  and  justices  in  eyre 

and  assizes  in  their  circuits,  were  all,  without 
writ,  conservators  of  the  peace  in  all  shires  of 
England,  and  continue  to  this  day. ' 
joiueMor  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^'B  ^^7  conservators  of 

l!il^?!!S!S!!!-  ^^  peace  are  out  of  use,  and  in  lieu  of 
S^^Za  ^^^^  ^«ro  are  ordained  justices. of 
6^iSii'^  peace,  assigned  by  the  king's  commis- 
tteS^tottM  si^QS  ini  eveiy  county,  which  are  move- 
«'*»»"*^-  able  at  the  king^s  pleasure;  but  the 
power  of  placing  and  displacing  justices  of  the 
peace  is  by  use  delegated  from  Uie  king  to  the 
chancellor. 

That  there  should  be  justices  of  the  peace  by 
commissions,  it  was  first  enacted  by  a  statute 
made  1  Edward  III.  and  their  authority  augment- 
ed by  many  statutes  made  since  in  eveiy  king's 
reign. 
^         ^       They  are  appointed  to  keep  four  ses- 

The  powwr  or        .  ^i     .  . 

UMjnMicMor  sions  every  year;  that  is  every  quarter 
STStadrnto  one.  These  sessions  are  a  sitting  of 
nJto!!^.     the  justices  to  despatch  the  affairs  of 

Kicvcd.  their  commissions.  They  have  power 
iLLcap.  10*  to  hear  and  determine  in  their  sessions 
ita.  wnt  poiw  all  felonies,  breaches  of  the  peace,  con- 
^ar  eu.  m    tcmpts,  sud  trospasses,  so  far  as  to  fine 

the  offender  to  the  crown,  but  not  to 
award  recompense  to  the  party  grieved. 
.  .^  .^  ,  They  are  to  suppress  riots  and  tu- 
tbejuitrMor  mults,  to  restore  possessions  forcibly 
Whom  run  ill  tskon  away,  to  examine  all  felons  ap- 
Ticn  oato  tba  prohended  and  brou^t  before  them; 

to  see  impotent  poor  people,  or  maimed 
soldiers  provided  for  according  to  the  laws,  and 
rogues,  vagabonds,  and  beggars  punished.  They 
are  both  to  license  and  suppress  alehouses,  bad- 
gers of  com  and  victuals,  and  to  punish,  for&- 
stallers,  regrators,  and  engrossers. 

Through  these  in  effect  run  all  the  county  ser- 
vices to  the  crown,  ^as  taxations  of  subsidies,  mus- 
tering men,  arming  them,  and  levying  forces,  that 
is  done  by  a  special  commission  or  precept  from 
the  king.  Any  of  these  justices,  by  oath  taken 
by  a  man  that  he  standeth  in  fear  that  another 
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man  will  beat  hinr,  or  kill  him,  or  bom 
his  house,  are  to  send  for  the  party  by  g^ 
warrant  of  attachment,  directed  to  the 
sheriff  or  constable,  and  then  to  bind 
the  party  with  sureties  by  recognisance  to  the 
king  to  keep  the  peace,  and  also  to  appear  at  the 
next  sessions  of. the  peace;  at  which  next  see- 
sionSf'when  every  justice  of  peace  hath  therein 
delivered  all  their  recognisances  so 
taken,  then  the  parties  are  called^  and  ofthtTi 
the  cause  of  binding  to  the  peace  ex- 
amined, and  both  parties  being  heard, 
the  whole  bench  is  to  determine  as  they  see  cause, 
either  to  continue  the  party  so  bound,  or  else  to 
discharge  him. 

'  The  justices  of  peace  in  their  ses-  q^i^mmam 
sions  are  attended  by  the  constables  ^^S!*'^ 
and  bailiffs  of  all  hundreds  and  liberties  ***^ 
within  the  county,  and  by  the  sheriff  or  his  de- 
puty, to  be  employed,  as  occasion  shall  serve 
in  executing  the  precepts  arid  directions  of  the 
court.  They  proceed  in  this  sort:  the  sheriff 
doth  summon  twenty-four  freeholders,  discreet 
men  of  the  said  county,  whereof  some  sixteen  are 
selected  and  sworn',  and  have-  their  charge  to 
serve  as  the  grand  jury,  the  party  indicted  is  to 
traverse  the  indictment,  or  else  to  confess  it,  and 
so  submit  himself  to  be  fined  as  the  court  shall 
think  meet,  (regard  had  ^  the  offence,)  except-the 
punishment  be  certainly  appointed,  as  oflen  it  is* 
by  special  statutes. 

The  justices  of  peace  are  many  in  every  county, 
and  to  them  are  brought  all  traitors,  felons,  and 
other  malefactors  of  any  sort  upon  their  first 
appreheiision,  and  that  justice  to  whom  they  are 
brought  examineth  them,  and  heareth  their  aoco- 
sations,  but  judgeth  not  upon  it ;  only  if  he  find 
the  suspicion  but  light,  then  he  taketh  bond,  with 
sureties  of  the  accused,  to  appear  either  at  the 
next  assizes,  if  it  be  matter  of  treason  or  felony, 
or  else  at  the  quarter  sessions,  if  it  be  concerning 
riot  or  misbehaviour,  or  some  other  small  offence. 
And  he  also  then  bindeth  to  appear  those  that  give 
testimony  and  prosecute  the  accusation,,  all  the 
accusers  and  witnesses,  and  so  setteth  the  party  at 
large.  And  at  the  assizes  or  sessions  •nMuaiorto 
(as  the  ease  falleth  out)  he  certifieth  ^^^J^ 
the  recognisances,  taken  of  the  ac-  "*;'•"*» 
cased,  accusers,  and  witnesses,  who  being  there 
are  called,  and  appearing,  the  cause  of  the  accused 
is  debated  according  to  law  for  his  cleuing  or 
condemning. 

But  if  the  party  accused  seem  upon  pregnant 
matter  in  the  accusation,  and  to  the  justice  to  be 
guilty,  and  the  offence  heinous,  or  the  offender 
taken  with  the  manner,  then  the  justice  is  to  com- 
mit the  party  by  his  warrant  called  a  mitUmut  to 
the  gaoler  of  the  common  gaol  of  the  county, 
there  to  remain  until  the  assizes.  And  then  the 
justice  is  to  certify  his  accusation,  examination, 
and  lecogpisanefi  taken  for  the  appearaaees  and 
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prosecQtion  ef  the  wifneraea,  so  as  the  judges 
may,  when  they  come,  readily  proceed  with  him 
as  the  law  reqnireth, 

jiidcM  of  nriaa  '^^^  J  Q<^gc8  of  the  assiscs,  88  they  be 
5"S«**iilSS  ^^"^  become  into  the  place  of  the  an- 
Jjjj^tj;  22  cient  justices  in  eyre,  called  jtuUeiarit 
of  B.  a.  .  itineraniea,  which,  in  the  prime  kings 
after  the  conquest,  until  Henry  the  Third's  time 
especially,  and  after,  in  lesser  measure,  eten  to 
Richard  the  Second's  time,  did  execute  the  jus- 
tice of  the  realm ;  they  began  in  this  sort. 

The  king,  not  able  to  despatch  business  in  bis 
own  person,  erected  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ;* 
that  not  able  to  reeeiTe^all,  nor  meet  to  draw  the 
Tb*aatb0rii7  pcoplo  all  to  ono  place,  there  were  or- 
hLS%  Is*'  dained  counties  and  the  sheriff's  toums, 
•JS"*lS&fSed  hundred  courts,  and  particular  leets, 
ntS?toSi  and  law-days,  ^s  before  mentioned, 
the  powk  good,  -^hicji  dealt  only  with  crown  matters 

for  the  public;  but  not  the  private  titles  of  lands 
or  goods,  nor  the  trial  of  grand  offences,  of  trea- 
sons, and  felonies,  but  all  the  coimties  of  the 
realm  were  divided  into  six  circuits.  And  two 
learned  men  well  read  in  the  laws  of  the  realm 
were  assigned  by  the  king's  commission  to  every 
circuit,  and  to  ride  twice  a  year  through  those 
shires  allotted  to  that  circuit,  making  proclama* 
tion  beforehand,  a  convenient  time  in  every 
county,  pf  the  time  of  their  coming,  and  place  of 
their  sitting,  to  the  end  the  people  might  attend 
them  in  every  county  of  that  citcuit 

They  were  to  stay  three  or  four  days  in  every 
county,  and  in  that  time  all  the  causes  of  that 
county  were  brought  before  them  by  the  parties 
grieved,  and  all  the  prisoners  of  the  said  gaol  in 
every  shire,  and  whatsoever  controversies  arising 
concerning  life,  lands,  or  goods. 

The  authority  of  these  judges  in 
in«biMi  bf  eyre  is  in  part  translated  by  act  of  par- 
gk«  oc  tt.  hament  to  justices  of  assize,  which  be 
now  the  judges  of  circuits,  and  they  do 
use  the  same  course  that  justices  in  eyre  did,  to 
proclaim  their  coming  every  half  year,  and  the 
place  of  their  sitting. 

The  Mifboriiy  The  business  of  the  justices  in  eyre, 
SailU'^  *"^  of  the  justices  of  assize  at  this  day 
JSrtrf'^lt  i*  much  lessened,  for  that,  in  Henry 
the  Third's  time,  there  was  erected  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Westmin- 
4t8ri  in  which  court  have  been  ever  since,  and  yet 
are  began  and  handled  the  great  suits  of  lands, 
debts,  benefices,  and  contracts,  fines  for  assurance 

*  1.  King's  Bench.  8.  Marahart  Court.  S.  County  Gonrt. 
4.  Sheriflf'B  Tourna.  5.  Hundred  Leett  and  LaW'days.  All 
urbich  dealt  only  In  crown  matters ;  bat  the  Justice  In  eyre 
dealt  in  private  titles  of  lands  or  goods,  and  In  all  treasons 
aad  felonies,  of  whom  there  were  twelve  In  Dumber,  the 
whole  realm  being  divided  Into  six  circuits.  England  divided 
into  six  circuits,  and  two  learned  men  In  the  laws,  assigned 
by  the  king's  eommissioii  to  ride  twice  a  year  through  tboee 
shires  allotted  to  that  circuit,  for  their  trial  of  private  titles  to 
lands  and  goods,  and  all  treasons  and  felorites,  which  the 
county  eoorta  meddle  not  in. 
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of  lands  and  recoveries,  which  were  wont  to  be 
either  in  the  King's  Bench,  or  else  before  the 
justices  in  eyre.  But  the  statute  of  Mag.  Char* 
cap,  11.  5.  is  negative  against  it,  viz,  Cbmmvnia 
pladta  fton  uquantur  curiam  nosiramt  .      < 

ted   teneanhir   in   aUquo   loco    Ocrior^^^"^^ 
which  locnu  Cartus  must  be  the  Com-  nmnSkJIirbf 
mdn  Plaas;  yet  the  judges  of  circuits  *      ^"'' 
have  now  five  commissions  by  which  they  sit. 
"nie  first  is  a  commission  of  oyer  and 

I   Ovcr'A  term* 

terminer,  directed  unto  them,  and  many  s'  oa.>i  m\. 
others  of  the  best  account,  in  their  S»'uii'm 
circuits ;  but  iii  this  commission  the  pnn.  b.  or 
judges  of  assize  are  of  the  quorum^  so       ^**^" 
as  without  them  there  can  be  no  proceeding* 

This  commission  giveth  them  power 
to  deal  with  treasons,  murders,  and  all  2^inwhtek 
manner  of  felonies  and  misdemeanors  of^fa•  <iiior^ 
whatsoever;  and  this  is  the  largest  iVrgMt ISJni*. 
commission  that  they  have. 

The  second  is  a  commission  of  gaol  delivery ; 
that  is,  only^  to  the  judges  themselves,  and  the 
clerk  of  thie  ^issize  associate :  and  by  this  com- 
mission they  are  to  deal  with  every  prisoner  in 
the  gaol,  for  what  offence  soever  he  be  there ;  and 
to  proceed  with  him  according  to  the-  laws  of  the 
realm,  and  the  quality  of  his  offence  r  ^^  M\wrf 
and  they  cannot,  by  this  commission,  il^^'^ibaa. 
do  any  thing  concerning  any  man  bat  di^or*ibL »! 
those  that  are  prisoners  in  the  gaol.  ***^ 
The  course  now  in  use  of  execution  of  this  com- 
mission of  gaol  delivery  is  this.  There  is  no  pri- 
soner but  is  committed  by  some  justice  of  peace, 
who,  before  he  committed  him,  took  his  exami- 
nation, and  bound  his  accusers  and  witnesses  to 
appear  and  prosecute  at  the  gaol  delivery.  This 
justice  doth  certify  these  examinations  and  bonds, 
and  thereupon  the  accuser  is  called  solemnly  into 
the  court,  and  when  he  appeareth  he  is  willed  to 
prepare  a  bill  of  indictment  against  the  prisoner, 
and  go  with  it  to  tiie  grand  jury,  and  give  evi- 
dence upon  their  oaths,  he  and  the  witnesses, 
which  he  doth;  and  then  the  grand  jury  write 
thereupon  either  hiUa  vera^  and  then  the  prisoner 
standeth  indicted,  or  rise  ignoramus,  and  then  he 
is  not  touched.   The  grand  jury  deliver 
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these  bills  to  the  judges  in  their  court,  tiMwoeMdii 
and  so  many  as  they  find  endorsed  orciFcaitibi 
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billa  vera,  they  send  for  those  prisoners, 
then  is  every  man's  indictment  put  and  reiad  to 
him,  and  they  ask  him  whether  he  be  guilty  or 
not.  If  he  saith  guilty,  his  confession  iii6eoorMa»« 
is  recorded ;  if  he  say  not  guilty,  then  ^j^  *to  £ 
he  is  asked  how  he  will  be  tried;  he  S^S^'H 
answereth,  by  the  country.  Then  the  «^  '•"^"y- 
sheriff  is  commanded  to  return  the  names  of 
twelve  freeholders  to  the  court,  which  freeholders 
be  sworn  to  make  true  delivery  between  the  king 
and  the  prisoner,  and  then  the  indictment  is  again 
read,  and  the  witnesses  sworn  to  speak  their 
knowledge  concerning  the  fact,  and  the  prisoner 
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is  haurd  at  large  what  defence  he  can  make,  afid' 
then  the  jury  go  together  and  consult.  And  after 
a  while  they  come  in  with  a  verdict  of  guilty  or 
not  guilty,  which  Terdict  the  judges  do  record 
accordingly.  If  any  prisoner  plead  not  guilty 
upon  the  indictment,  and  yet  will  not  put  himself 
to  trial  upon  the  jury  (or  stand  mute),  he  shall  be 
pressed. 

The  judges,  when  many  prisoners  axe  in  the 
gaol,  do  in  the  end  hefore  diey  go  peruse  every 
one.  Those  that  were  indicted  by  the  grand  jury, 
and  found  not  guilty  by  the  select  jury,  they 
judge  to  be  quitted,  and  so  deliver  them  out  of 
the  gaol.  Those  that  are  found  guilty  by  both 
juries  they  judge  to  death,  and  command  the 
sheriff  to  see  execution  done.  Those  that  refuse 
trial  by  the  Country,  or  stand  mute  upon  the  in- 
dictment,  they  judge  to  be  pressed  to  death :  some 
whose  offences  are  pilfering  under  twelvepence 
value  they  judge  to  be  whipped.  Those  that  con- 
fess their  indictments,  they  judge  to  death,  whip- 
ping, or  otherwise,  as  their  offence  requircth. 
And  those  that  are  not  indicted  at  all,  but  their 
bill  of  indictment  returned  with  ignoramua  by  the 
grand' jury,  and  all  other  in  the  gaol  against  whom 
no  bills  at  all  are  preferred,  they  do  acquit  by  pro* 
damation  out  of  the  gaol.  That  one  way  or  other 
they  rid  the  gaol  of  all  the  prisoners  in  it.  But 
because  some  prisoners  have  their  books,  and  be 
burned  in  the  hand  and  so  delivered,  it  is  neees^ 
sary  to  show  the  reason  thereof.  This  haviiig 
their  books  is  called  their  clergy,  which  in  an- 
cient time  began  thus. 

Bdok  iii«we<  ^^  ^^  scarcity  of  the  clergy,  in  the 
iS^^^  realm  Qf  England,  to  be  disposed  in 
pSiaraii!^  religious  houses,  or  for  priests,  de&. 
fioM  bMiM  cons,  and  clerks  of  parishes,  there  was 
a  prerogative  allowed  to  the  clergy,  that  if  any 
man  that  could  read  as  a  clerk  were  to  be  con. 
demned  to  death,  the  bishop  of  the  diocess  might, 
if  he  would,  claim  him  as  a  clerk,  and  he  was  to 
see  him  tried  in  the  face  of  the  court.    - 

Whether  he  could  read  or  not,  the  book  was 
prepared  and  brought  by  the  bishop,  and  the  judge 
was  to  turn  to  some  place  as  he  should  think 
meet,  and  if  the  prisoner  could  read,  then  the 
bishop  was  to  have  him  delivered  over  unto  him 
to  dispose  of  in  some  places  of  the  clergy,  as  he 
should  think  me6t.  But  if  either  the  bishops 
would  not  demand  him,  or  that  the  prisoner  could 
not  read,  then  was  to  be  pot  to  death. 
coMeninc  •>»  Aud  Uiis  clerffy  was  allowable  in  the 
der«y  to  (h*  anciout  times  and  law,  for  all  offenses 
BVmpiiowti  whatsoever  they  were,  except  treason 
czrepr  tmnn  sttd  robblniF  of  churohes,  their  flfoods 

«nd  robbing  of,  ^t».i.  ' 

chorehet.  tad  .  sud  omamsnts.  But  by  many  statutes 
^ mnyMtaiL  msdo  jiinco,  the  clergy  is  taken  away 
f.'  iB  {SSuf.  for  murder,  burglary,  tobbery,  purse- 
^PM»c«i-  Cutting,  horse.steanng,  and  divers  other 
t.  ucmmd.  felonies  particolarisied  by  the  statutes 


to  the  judges ;  and  lastly,  by  a  ttatnte 
made  18  Elisabeth,  the  judges  thei9- 
;  selves  are  appointed  to  allow  elergy  to 
such  as  can  read,  being  not  such  oflfend-  cTa.'tte 
en  from  whom  clergy  is  taken  away  Sto«fS^ 
by  any  statute,  and  to  see  them  burned  "" 

in  the  hand,  and  so  dischaige  them 
without  delivering  them  to  the  bishop,  m« 
howbeit  the  bishop  appoinfteth  Itie  de- 
puty to  attend  the  judges  with  a  book  to  txy 
whether  they  could  read  or  not. 

The  third  commission  that  the  judges  of  cir- 
cuits have,  is  a  commission  directed  to  themselves 
only,  and  the  clerk  of  assise  to  take  assizee,  bj 
which  they  are  called  justices  of  assise,  and  the 
office  of  those  justices  is  to  do  right  upon  writs 
called  assises,  brought  before  them  by  such  as  are 
wrongfully  thrust  out  of  their  lands.  Of  which 
number  of  writs  there  was  far  greater  store  brought 
befbre  them  in  ancient  times  thsn  now,  for  that 
men's  seisins  and  possessions  are  sooner  reco- 
vered by  sealing  leases  upon  the  ground,  and  by 
bringing  an  ejeetume  firmt^  and  trying  their  title 
so,  than  by  the  long  suits  of  assizes. 

The  fourth  commission  is  aisommission  to  take 
Nxai  Fritu  directed  to  none  but  to  the  4, 


judges  themselves  and  their  clerks  of  ^*^  ^ 
assises,  by  which  they  are  called  jus-  j^'jSl^^Li 
ticesofiWwiVfw.  Theae  Nisi  Prius  ^^""^ 
happen  in  this  sort,  when  a  suit  is  be-  '^  ^'^ 
gun  for  any  matter  ii)  one  of  the  three  courts,  the 
King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  or  the  Exchequer 
here  above,  and  the  parties  in  their  pleadings  do 
vary  in  a  point  of  fiiot;  as  for  example,  if  an  ae« 
tion  of  debt  upon  obligation,  the  defendant  deniee 
the  obligation  to  be  his  debt«  or  in  any  aetion  of 
trespass  grown  for  taking  away  goods,  the  de- 
fendant demeth  that  he  took  them,  or  in  an  action 
of  the  case  for  slanderons  words,  the  defendant 
denieth  that  he  spake  them,  &c. 

Then  the  plaintiff'  is  t6maintBin  and  prove  that 
the  obligation  is  the  defendent's  deed,  that  he 
either  took  thp  goods,  or  spake  the  words ;  upon 
which  denial  and  affirmation  the  law  salth,  tiiat 
issue  is  joined  betwixt  tiiem,  which  issue  of  the 
feet  is  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men  of  the 
county  where  it  is  supposed  by  the  plaintiff*  to  be 
done^  and  for  that  purpose  the  judges  of  the  court 
do  award  a  writ  of  venire  faeiai  in  the  king'ff 
natne  to  the  sheriff'  of  that  county,  commanding 
him  to  cause  four  and  twenty  discreet  freeholders 
of  this  county,  at  a  certain  day,  to  try  this  issue 
so  joined,  out  of  which  four  and  twenty  only 
twelve  are  chosen  to  serve.  And  that  double 
number  is  returned,  because  some  may  make  de- 
fault, and  some  be  challenged  upon  kindred, 
alliance,  or  partial  dealing. 

These  four  and  twenty  the  sheriff*  doth  name 
and  certify  to  the  court,  and  withal  that  he  hath 
warned  them  to  come  at  the  day  according  to  their 
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proeeadiaic  of 
Jtt«ticM  of  dr> 
qiiisia  their 
cirouiti. 


the  esecatlda 
of    their 
tiu«k>a-ooo- 
ceminc  the 
triihif  of  bU 


But,  liecanse  at  his  first  wimmons.  their 
&]leth  no  p^niahment  upon  the  four  and  twenty 
if  they  come  not,  they  yery  seldom  or  never  appear 
upon  the  first  wiit,  and  upon  'their  de. 
facolt  there  is  another  writ*  letomed  to 
the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  distndn 
2^5^*5  them  by  their  lands  to  appear  at  a  cer- 
^ir  dreuit  ia  j^^  ^^y  appointed  by  the  writ,  which 

is  the  next  term  after,  iVZn  Friuiju$tu 
darii  noatri  ad  asaizaa  eapiendas  vene^ 
rint^  &o.  of  which  words  the  writ  is 
Qa]led  a  nUi  prius^  and  the  judges  of  the  circuit 
of  that  county  in  that  yacation  and  mean  time 
before  the  day  of  appearance  appointed  for  the  j  ilry 
above,  here  by  their  commission  of  Nisi  Priua 
have  authority  to  take  the  appearance  of  the  jury 
in  the  county  before  them,  and  there  to  iiear  the 
witnesses  and  proofs  on  both  sides  concerning 
&e  issue  of  feet,  and  to  take  the  verdict  of  the 
jury,  and  against  the  day  they  should  have  ap* 
peered  above,  to  return  the  verdict  read  in  the 
court  above,  which  return  is 'called  a 
potiea. 

And  upon  this  verdict  clearing  the  matter  in 
fact,  one  way  or  other,  the  judges  above  give 
judgment  for  the  party  for  whom  the  verdict  is 
found,  and  for  such  damages  and  coats  as  the  jury 
do  assess. 

By  those  trials  called  Mn  Priu$^  the  juries  and 
the  parties  are  eased  much  of  the  charge  they 
should  be  put  to,  by  coming  to  London  with' their 
evidences  and  witnesses,  and  the  courts  of  West- 
minster are  eased  of  much  trouble  they  should 
have  if  all  the  juries  for  trials  should  appear  and 
try  their  causes  in  those  courts ;  for  those  courts 
above  have  little  leisure  now;  though  the  juries 
come  not  up,  yet  in  mattcgrs  of  great  weight,  or 
where  the  title  is  intricate  or  difficult,  the  judges 
above  upon  information  to  them,  do  retain  those 
causes  to  be  tried  there,  and  the  jaries  do  atthis 
day  in  such  causes  come  to  the  bar  at  WestiUinster. 
The  fifth  commission  that  the  j udgi^s 
%*cBmSSta  in  their  circuits  do  sit  by,  is  the  com- 
mission  of  the  peace  in  every  >county 
of  their  circuit.  And  all  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
having  no  lawfol  impediment,  are  bound  to* be 
present  at  the  assizes  to  attend  the  judges,  as  oc- 
casion shall  call  out;  if  any  make  default,  the 
tha  jiaocM  of  judges  may  set  a  fine  upon  him  at  their 
KSriiNSito'Pld^ure  and  discretions.  Also  the 
sheriff  in  every  shire  through  the  cir- 
cuit is  to  attend  in  person,  or  by  a  suf- 
ficient deputy  allowed  by  the  judges,  all  that  tim^ 
they  be  within  the  county,  and  the  judges  may 
fine  him  if  he  fail,  or  for  negligence  or  misbe- 
haviour in  his  office  before  them ;  and  the  judges 
above  may  also  fine  the  sheriff  for  not  returning 
er  notsuffident  returning  of  writs  before  them. 

•  DhlrlngBfc 


■itndtba 
]ad|;M  in  their 


Fropertif  in  Lands  is  goitm  and  itam/erfd  hy  ens 
io  another^  by  these  f<tur.  manaer  if  toays  / 

1.  By  Entry. 

fi.  By  Descent. 

3..  By  Escheat. 

4.  Most  usually  by  Conveyance. 
1.  Property  by  entry  is,  where  a  man 
findeth  a  piece  of  land  that  no  pther  luSTiobe 
possesseth  or^hath  title  unto,  and  he  *^  ^*^^- 
that  so  findeth  it  doth  enter,  this  entry  gaineth  a 
property ;  this  .law  seemeth  to  be  derived  from 
this  text,  terra  dedit  filiis  hotninum^  which  is  to 
be  understood,  to  those  that  will  till  and  manure 
it,  and  so  make  it  yi^ld  fruit;  and  that  is  he  that 
entereth  into  it,  where  no  man  had  it  before. 
But  this  manner  of  gaining  lands  was  in  the  first 
days,  and  is  not.  noV  of  use  in  England,  for  that 
by  the  conquest  all  the  land  of  this  na«    „ . 
tion  was  in  the  Conquerors  hands,  gguadmrs 
and  appropriated  unto  him,  except  re-  w^udapiiro- 
ligious  and  church  lands,  and  the  Unds  «poa  tke  coo- 
in  Kent,  which  by  composition  were  SS,«iidhdd, 

,«.,-  "  '  irf^  of  him,  except 

left  to  the  former  owners,  as  the  Con-  i.BdicHm 

^  -     ,  ,  ',     ^    had  ehuTch 

queror  found  them,  so  that  no  man  but  lud*.  2.  Tba 
the  bishopricks,  churches,  and  the  men  neo'JrK^t. 
of  Kent,  can  at  this  day  make  any  Mbdoitsethie 
greater  title  than  from  the  conquest  to 
any  lands  in  England ;  and  lands  possessed  with- 
out any  such  title  are  in  the  crown,  and  not  in 
him  that  first  entereth ;  as  it  is  by  land  left  by  the 
sea,  this  land  belongeth  to  the  king,  and  not  to 
him  that  hath  the  lands  next  adjoining,  which 
waathe  ancient  sea  banks..  This  is  to  be  under- 
stood of  the  inheritance-  of  lands ;  vtz.  that  the 
inheritance  cannot  be  gained  by  the  first  entry. 
But  an  estate  for  another  man's  life  by  out-laws 
may,  at  this  day,,  be  gotten  by  entry.  A^  a  man 
called  A.  having  land  conveyed  unto  him  for  the 
life  of  B.  dieth  without  making  any  estate  of  it 
there,  whosoever  first  entereth  into  the  land  after 
the  decease  of  A.  getteth  the  property  in  the  land 
for  time  of  the  continuance  of  the  estate  which 
was  granted  to  A.  for  the  life  of  B.  which  B.  yet 
liveth  and  therefore  the  said  land  cannot  revert 
till  B.  die.  And  to  the  heir  of  A.  it  cannot  go, 
for  that  it  is  not  any  state  of  inheritance,  but. only 
an  estate  for  another  man's  life ;  which  is  not  de- 
scendable to  the  heir^  except  he  be  specially 
named  in  the  grant :  viz,  to  him  and  his  heirs. 
Aa  for  the  executors  of  A.  they  cannot  have  it, 
for  it  is  not  an  estate  testamentary,  that  it  should 
go  to  the  executors  as  goods  an<]i  chattels  should, 
so  as  in  truth  no  man  can  entitle  himself  unto 
those  lands ;  and  therefore  the  law  preferreth  him 
that  first  entereth,  and  he  is  called  oceu*  ^ 
pans^  and  shall  hold  it  during  the  life 
of  B.  but  must  pay  the  rent,  perform  the  condi- 
tions, and  do  no  waste.  And  he  may  by  deed 
assign  it  to  whom  he  please,  in  his  life  time. 
But  if  he  di^  before  he  assign  it  over,  then  it  shall 
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go  agua  to  whomeoeTer  first  entereth  and  holdeth. 
And  BO  all  the  life  of  B.  so  often  as  it  shal) 
happen. 

Likewise  if  any  man  doth  wrongfully  enter 
into  another  man's  possession,  and  pat  the  right 
owner  of  the  freehold  and  inheritance  from  it,  he 
thereby  getteth  the  freehold  and  inheritance  by 
disseisin,  and  may  hold  it  against  all  men,  but 
him  that  hath  right,  and  his  heirs,  and  is  called  a 
disseisor.  Or  if  any  one  die  seised  of  lands,  and 
before  his  heir  doth  enter,  one  that  hath  no  right 
doth  enter  into  the  lands,  and  holdeth  them  from 
the  right  heir,  he  is  called  an  abator,  and  is 
lawful  owner  against  all  men  but  the  right  heir. 

And  if  such  person  abator,  or  disseisor  (so  as 
the  disseisor  hath  quiet  possession  fire  years  next 
after  the  disseisin)  do  continue  their  possession, 
and  die  seised,  and  the  land  descend  to  his  heir, 
they  ha^T6  gained  the  right  to  the  possession  of 
the  land  against  him  that  hath  right  till  he  recover 
it  by  fit  action  real  at  the  common  law.  ^  And  if 
it  be  not  sued  for  at  the  common  law  within  threes 
score  years  after  the  disseisin,  or  abatement  com- 
mitted,  the  right. owner  hath  lost  his  right  by  that 
negligence.  And  if  a  man  hath  divers  children, 
and  the  elder,  being  a  bastard,  doth  enter  into  the 
land  and  enjoyeth  it  quietly  during  his  life,  and 
dieth  thereof  so  seised,  his  heirs  shall  hold  the 
land  against  all  the  lawful  children  and  their 
issues. 

Propeity  of  lands  by  descent  is, 

iiXbyte-  where  a  man  hath  lands  of  inherit- 
ance, and  dieth,  not  disposing  of  them, 
but  leaving  it  to  go  (as  the  law  casteth  it)  upon 
the  heir.  This  is  called  a  descent  of  law,  aind 
upon  whom  the  descent  is  to  light,  is  the  ques< 
tion.  For  which  purpose  the  law  of  inheritance 
preferreth  the  first  child  before  ^It  others,  and 
amongst  children  the  male  before  the  female,  and 
amongst  males  the  first  bom.  If  there  be  no 
children,  then  the  brother ;  if  no  brothers,  then 
sisters ;  if  neither  brothers  nor  sisters,  then  uncles ; 
and  for  lack  of  uncles,  aunts ;  if  none  of  them, 
then  cousibs  in  the  nearest  degree  of  consangui- 

ordcMxnt,     ^^^i  ^itl^  these  three  rules  of  diversi* 

solely  inherit :  but  if  it  come  to  females,  then  they, 
being  all  in  an  equal  degree  of  nearness,  shall  in- 
herit  altogether,  and  are  called  parceners,  and  all 
they  make  but  one  heir  to  the  ancestor.  2.  That 
BraOMT  or  4*.  "<)  brother  tior  sister  of  the  half-blood 
biLJ?  dSinlri  sba^l  inherit  to  his  brother  or  sisfier,  but 
biSiSSier,  M  ft  child  to  his  parents,  as  for  ex^ 
dS}dta^iikvi-  ample :  If  a  man  have  two  wives,  and 
^^  by  either  wife  a  son,  the  eldest  son 

overlivipg  his  father  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  in- 
heritance of  the  father,  being  fee-simple ;  but  if 
he  entereth  and  dieth  without  a  child,  the  brother 
shall  not  be  his  heir,  because  he  is  of  the  half- 
lilood  to  him,  but  the  uncle  of  the  eldest  brother 
or  sister  of  the  whole  blood ;  yet  if  the  eldest  bro- 


ther had  died,  or  had,  not  entered  in  tiie  life  of 
father,  either  by  such  entry  or  conveyance,  th^ 
the  youngest  brother  should  inherit  the  land  that 
the  father  had,  although  it  were  a  child  hy  thB 
second  wife,  before  any  daughter  by  the  Brat, 
The  third  rule  abont  descents.    That  land  pur- 
chased so  by  the  party  himself  that  dieth  is  to  be 
inherited ;  first,  by  the  heirs  of  the  father's  side  ; 
then,  if  he  have  none  of  that  part,  by 
the  heirs  of  the  mother's  side.    But 
lands  descended  to  him  from  his  father  or  mother 
are  to  go  to  that  side  only  from  which  they  camey 
and  not  to  the  other  side. 

Those  rules  of  descent  mentioned  before  are  to 
be  understood  of  fee  simples,  and  not  of  entailed 
lands,  and  those  rules  are  restrained  by  some 
particular  customs  of  some  particular  CMtaworor- 
places;  as,  namely,  the  custom  of  *^i*«- 
Kent,  that  every  male  of  equal  degree  of  child- 
hood, brotherhood,  or  kindred,  shall  inherit 
equally,  as  daughters  shall,  being  parceners ;  and 
in  many  borough  towns  of  England,  and  the  cus- 
tom alloweth  the  youngest  son  to  inherit,  and  so 
the  youngest  daughter.  The  custom  of  Kent  is 
call ed  gavelkind .  The  custom  of  boroughs,  buigh 
English. 

And  there  is  another  note  to  be  observed  in  fee- 
simple  inheritance,  and  that  is,  that  every  heir 
having  fee-simple  land  or  inheritance,  be  it  by 
common  law  or  by  custom  of  either  gavelkind  or 
burgh  English,  is  chargeable  so  far  forth  as  the 
value  thereof  extendeth  with  the  binding  acts  of 
the   ancestors  from  whom  the  inheritance  do* 
scendeth;  and  these  acts  are  collateral  encum- 
brances, and  the  reason  of  this  charge  is,  qui  setUU 
eommodum,  serUire  debet  et  incommodum  tive  efUM. 
As  for  example,  if  a  man  bind  himself  gtayLahui- 
and  his  heirs  in  an  obligation,  or  do  ^1^^'^  «• 
covenant  by  writing  for  him  and  his  ftlilSSSli"' 
heirs,  or  do  grant  an  annuity  for  him  '"«»•■•«««■ 
and  his  heirs,  or  do  make  a  warranty  of  land, 
binding  him  and  his  heirs  to  warranty,  in  all 
these  cases  the,  law  charg^th  the  heir,  afler  the 
death  of  the  ancestor,  with  this  obligation,  cove- 
nant, annuity,  and  warranty,  yet  with  these  three 
cautions t  first,  that  the  party  must  by  special 
name  bind  himself  and  his  heirs,  or  covenant, 
grant,  and  warrant  for  himself  and  his  heirs, 
otherwise  the  heir  is  not  to  be  touched.    Second- 
ly, that  some  action  must  be  brought  Dyw,  114. 
against  the  heir  whilst  the  land  or  other  ^^^^ 
inheritance  resteth  in  him  unaliened  away :  for  if 
the  ancestor  die,  and  the  heir,  before  an  action 
be  brought  against  him  upon  those  bonds,  cove- 
nants or  warranties,  do  alien  away  the  land,  then 
the  heir  is  clean  discharged  of  the  burden,  except 
the  land  was  by  fraud  conveyed  away  of  purpose 
to  prevent  the  suit  intended  against  him.    Third- 
ly,  that  no  heir  is  further  to  be  charged  Dy«r,i48L 
than  the  value  of  the  land  descended  ^*^ 
unto  him  from  the  same  ancestor  that  made  the 
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lustrament  of  chargOi  and  that  land  also  iioi  to  be 
knpf%    60^^  outnght  for  the  debt,  but  to  be 


ftwhablw 


of 


kept  in  extent,  and  at  a  yearly  value, 
until  the  debt  or  damage  be  rdn  out.  Neyerthe- 
less  if  an  heir  that  is  sued  upon  such  a  debt  of 
liis  ancestor  do  not  deal  clearly  with  the  court 
i?vhen  lie  is  sued,  that  is,  if  he  come  not  in  imme^ 
diately,  and  by  way  of  confession  set  down  the 
true  quantity  of  his  inheritance  descended,  and  so 
submit  himself  therefore,  as  the  law  requireth,  then 
thai  heir  that  otherwise  demeaneth  himself  shall 
be  charged  of  his  own  lands  or  goods, 
and  of  his  money,  for  this  deed  of  his 
ancestor.  As  for  example ;  if  a  man 
bind  himself  and  his  heirs  in  an  obligation  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  dieth,  leaving  but  ten  acres 
of  land  to  his  heir,  if  his  heir  be  sued  upon  the 
bond,  and  cometh  in,  and  denieth  that  he  hath 
any  lands  by  descent,  and  it  is  found  against  him 
by  the  verdict  that  he  hath  ten  acres,  this  heir 
shall  now  be  charged  by  his  false  plea  of  his  own 
lands,  goods,  and  body,  to  pay  the  hundred 
pounds,  although  the  ten  acres  be  not  worth  ten 
pounds. 

Property  of  lands  by  escheat  is  where 
the  owner  died  seised  of  the  lands  in 
possession  without  child  or  other  heir, 
thereby  the  land,  for  lack  of  other  heir,  is  said  to 
escheat  to  the  lord  of  whom  it  is  holden.  Tliis 
lack  of  heir  happeneth  principally  in 
two  cases :  first  where  the  lands*  o^v^er 
is  a  bastard.  Secondly,  where  he  is 
attainted  of  felony  or  treason..  For 
neither  can  a  bastard  have  any  heir,  except  it  be 
his  own  child,  nor  a  man  attainted  of  treason, 
although  it  be  his  own  child.     < 

Upon  attainder  of  treason  the  king  is 
to  have  the  land,  although  he  be  not 
the  lord  of  whom  it  is  held,  because  it 
is  a  royal  escheat.    But  for  felony  it  is 
not  so,  for  there  the  king  is  not  to  have 
the  escheat,  except  the  land  be  holden 
of  him :  and  yet  where  the  land  is  not 
holden  of  him,  the  kbg  is  to  have  the 
l^d  for  a  year  and  a  day  next  ensuing  the  judg- 
ment of  the  attainder,  with  a  liberty  to  commit 
all  nunner  of  waste  all  that  year  in  houses,  gar- 
dens, ponds,  lands,  and  woods. 
.     ^    ^_       In  these  escheats  two  things  are  espe- 
tMi^paniobe  dally  to  DO  obscrved ;  the  one  is  tiie 
~  tenure  of  the  lands,  because  it  directeth 
the  person  to  whom  the  escheat  be- 
longeth,  viz.  the  lord  of  the  manor  of 
whom  the  land  is  holden.     2.  The 
manner  of  such  attainder  which  draw- 
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couiernjiif  tbe  eih  with  it  tho  oscheat.    Conceminir 

tiniin  of  MDin      ,  ^ 

the  tenures  of  lands,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood, that  all  lands  are  holden  of  the  crown, 
either  mediately  or  immediately,  and  that  the 
escheat  appertaineth  to  the  immediate  lord,  and 
not  to  the  mediate.    The  reason  why  all  land  is 


holden  of  the  crown  immediately,  or  by  mesne 
lords,  is  this. 

The  Conqueror  got,  by  right  of  con-  Theoooqa^r 
quest,  all  the  land'  of  the  realm  into  his  iLSj^^^iS*" 
own  hands,  in  demesne,  taking  from  JlStotoi?* 
every  man  all  estate,  tenure,  property,  J;eft,Xttaf 
and  liberty  of  the  saroe,^  (except  re-  SSJiS"* 
ligious  and  church  lands,  and  the  land  fj?£l^ 
in  Kent,)  and  still  as  he  gave  -any  of  «^*«^««»««' 
it  out  of  his  own  hand,  he  reserved  some  retribu- 
tion of  rents  or  services,  or  both,  to  him  and  to 
his  heirs,  ^hfich  reservation  is  that  which  is  called 
the  tenure  of  land.  '^ 

In  which  reseVvation  he  had  four  in-  tii,rtMr*a- 
stitutions,  exceeding  politic  and  suita-  SSkoSiS!!^ 
ble  to  the  state  of  a  conqueror.  JjMSSigeaf 

1.  Seeing  his  people  to  be' part  Nor-  ISSTSJiT*^ 
mans^  and  part  Saxons,  the  Normans  J^JJ*  ** 
he  brought  with  him,  the  Saxons  he  faJi?"^  "^ 
found  here,  he  bent  himself  to  conjoin  tjS™ 
them  by  marriages  in  amity,  and  for  SJiJSijS.^, 
that  purpose  ordains,  that  if  those  of  {foi'rf'SSSa 
his  nobles,  knights,  and  gentlemen  to  gS^'SSnii. 
whom  he  gave  great  rewards  of  lands  S!i!i?3hir 
should  die,  leaving  their  heir  within  Si?iidfe- 
age,  a  male  within  twenty-one,  and  a  ""^ 
female    within  fourteen  years,  and  unmarried, 
then  the  king  should  have  the  bestowing  of  such 
heirs  in  marriage,  in  such  a  family,*  and  to  such 
persons  as  he  should  think  meet ;  which  interest 
of  marriage  went  still  employed,  and  doth  at  this 
day  in  every  tenure  called  knight's  service. 

The  second  was  to  the  end  that  his  HcMtvation 
people  should  still  be  conserved  in  war-  JSJ£l£ff 
like  exercises,  and  able  for  his  defence.  iKSirSS 
-When  therefore  he  gave  any  good  por-  iJJi'SlMiif 


tion  of  lands,  that  might  make  the  par-  ^llSibkTsnt 
ty  of  abilities  or  strength^  be  withal  iS 5^ 
reserved  this  service:  that  that  party  "^*^" 
and  his  heirs  having  such  lands,  should  keep  a 
horse  of  service  continually,  and  serve  npon  him 
himself  when  the  king  Went  to  wars,  or  else, 
having  impediment  to  excuse  his  own  person, 
should  find  another  to  serve  in  his  place ;  which 
service  of  horse  and  man  is  a  part  of  that  tenure 
called  knight's  service  at  this  day. 

But  if  the  tenant  himself  be  an  infant,  the  king 
is  to  hold  this  land  himself  until  he  come  to  full 
age,  finding  him  meat,  drink,  apparel,  and  other 
necessaries,  and  finding  a  horse  and  a  man  with 
the  overplus  to  serve  in  the  wars  as  the  tenant 
himself  should  do  if  he  were  at  full  age. 

But  if  this  inheritance  descend  upon  a  woman, 
that  cannot  serve  by  her  sex,  then  the  king  is  not 
to  have  the  lands,  she  being  of  Iburteen  years  of 
age,  because  she  is  then  able  to  have  a  hu^and 
that  may  do  the  service  in  person. 

The  third  institution,  that  upon  every  g.  ipatitotionoc 
gift  of  land  the  king  reserved  a  vow  JL^SSST' 

*  lAterest  of  marriage  f oeth  employed  In  6very  tenare  bv 
knif  ht'a  aerrice. 
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,^  and  an  oath  to  bind  the  party  to  bis 
SyStoTJ?  ^2dth  and  loyalty:*  that  vow  was 
^^"^^  calbd  homagrfii,  the  oath  fealty.  Ho- 
SiSh*of'llb  n»ag^  18  to  be  done  kneeling,  holding 
^''^^''tei.  ^^  hands  between  the  knees  of  the 
?floin«|B.  lord,  saying,  in  the  French  tongue,  I 
2.  FcMitf.  become  your  man  of  life  and  limb,  and 
of  earthly  honour.  Fealty  is  to  take  an  oath,  upon 
tk  book,  that  he  will  be  a  faithful  tenant  to  the 
king,  and  do  his  senrice,  and  pay  his  rents  accord- 
ing to  his  tenure. 

4.  lutitDfioB  '^^^  foarth  institution  was,  that  for 
EL'rftSr*"  recognizonf  of  the  king's  bounty  by 
to^li^id?^'  every  heir  sncoeeding  his  ancestor  in 
tte7ifh'of'bS  ^0^  knight's  serrioe  lands,  the  king 
|uM»(o|%whjeb  should  h?iye primer  uUin  of  the  lands, 
Ci£^iM  whieh  is  one  year's  profit  of  the  lands, 
frmmaatm.    j^^  ^^^  ^^ift  bo  paid  the  king  is  to 

have  possession  of  the  land,  and  then  to  restore  it 
to  the  heir ;  which  continueth  at  this  day  in  use, 
and  is  the  very  cause  of  suing  livery,  and  that  as 
well  where  the  heir  hath  been  in  ward  as  other- 
wise. 

These  beforementioned  be  the  rights  of  the 
Knigitt^  wtr-  tenure  called  knight's  service  in  capita, 
I'traiTr.^'^  which  is  as  much  to  say,  as  tenure  de 
r!LSSfi^  persona  regis, .  and  capita  being  the 
^toiT^.  cbiefest  part  of  the  person,  it  is  called 
SrfeiSy'""  a  tenure  in  capita,  or  in  chief.  And  it 
o^'j^i.'^u"  is  s^so  ^o  be  noted,  that  as  this  tenure 
MdJS^'if  in  e(qnte  by  knighf  s  service  generally 


ist. 

nod 
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was  a  great  safety  to  the  crown,  so  also 
,.  the  conqueror  instituted  other  tenures 

in  capite  necessary  to  his  estate ;  as, 
namely,  he  gave  divers  lands  to  be  holden  of  him 
by  some  special  service  about  his  person,  or  by 
bearing  some  special  office  in  his  house,  or  in  the 
field,  which  have  knight's  service  and  more  in 
them,  and  these  he  called  tenures  by  grand  ser- 
jeanty.  ^so  he  provided,  upon  the  first  gift  of 
lands,  to  have  levenues  by  continual  service  of 
ploughing  his  land,  repairing  his  houses,  parks, 
pales,  castles,  and  the  like.  '  And  sometimes  to  a 
yearly  provision  of  gloves,  spurs,  hawks,  horses, 
hounds,  a^d  the  like ;  which  kind  of  reservations 
are  called  also  tenures  in  chief,  or  in  capite  of  the 
king,  but  they  are  not  by  knight's^service,  because 
they  required  no  personal  service,  but  such  things 
88  the  tenants  may  hire  another  to  do,  or  provide 
for  his  money.    And  this  tenure  is  called  a  tenure 


*  Aid  money  to  make  the  king's  etdest  toil  a  knigbt,  or  to 
marry  his  eldest  daughter,  is  likewise  due  to  his  majesty  from 
every  one  of  his  tenants  in  knight's  service,  that  hold  by  a 
whole  fee,  twenty  shillings,  and  from  every  tenant  insoccage 
if  His  land  be  worth  twenty  poUDds  per  annum,  twenty  sbil- 
linn,  viif«  N.  3.  fol.  82. 

f  Escuage  was  likewise  due  unto  the  king  from  his  tenant 
uy  knlght*s  service ;  when  his  majesty  made  a  voyage  royal 
to  war  against  another  nation,  those  of  his  tenants  that  did 
not  attend  him  there  for  forty  days,  with  horse  and  furniture 
fit  for  service,  were  to  be  assessed  in  a  certain  sum  by  act  of 
paAianent,  to  be  paid  unto  bis  majesty ;  which  aMessment 
is  caiTed  escuage. 


by  soecage  in  capite,  the  word  soeagium 
signifying  the  plough ;  howbeit,  in  this  J^,^ 
latter  time,  the  service  of  ploughing  the  ^^  ■ 
land  is  turned  into  money  rent,  and  so  "^ 
of  harvest  works,  for  that  the  kings  do  not  keep 
their  demesne  in  their  own  bands  as  they  were 
wont  to  do ;  yet  wha(  lands  were  de  antiquo  dond' 
nieo  cQrofm,  it  well  appeareth  in  the  records  of  the 
Exchequer,  called  the  Book  of  Doomsday.  And 
the  tenants  by  ancient  demesne  have  many  immn- 
nities  and  privileges  at  this  day,  that  in  ancient 
times  were  granted  unto  those  tenants  by  the 
crown,  the  particulars  whereof  are  too  long  to  set 
down. 

These  tenures  in  capite,  as  well  that  by  soocaga 
as  the  others  by  knight's  service,  have  this  pro- 
perty, that  the  tenants  cannot  alien  their  lands 
without  licence  of  the  king;  if  he  do,  the  king  is 
to  have  a  fine  for  the  contempt,  and  may  seize  the 
land,  and  retain  it  until  the  fine  be  paid.  And 
the  reason  is,  because  the  king  would  have  a 

liberty  in  the  choice  of  his  tenant,  so  ^.> - 

that  no  man  should  presume  to  enter  **°^ 
into  those  lands,  and  hold  them  (for  whidi  the 
king  was  to  have  Umbb  special  services  Aikwtor 
done  him)  without  the  king's  leave.  ^dfiSflSSi 
This  license  and  fine,  as  it  is  now  di-  g^^jjgj* 
gested,  is  easy  and  of  course.  istdynw. 

There  is  an  ofi[ice  called  tBe  office  of  alienation, 
where,  any  man  may  have  a  license  at  AUaMBor 
a  reasonable  rate,  that  is,  at  the  third  uSSSIh? 
part  of  one  year's  value  of  the  land  mo-  JS^ii'rf'E 


derately  rated.     A  tenant  in  cap.  by 


portM 


knight's  service  or  grand  seijeanty,  was  restrained 
by  ancient  statute,  that  he  should  not  give  no^ 
alieii  away  more  of  his  lands,  than  that  with  the 
rest  he  might  be  able  to  do  the  service  due  to  the 
king ;  and  this  is  now  out  of  use. 

And  to  this  tenure  by  knight's  ser-  rmiiiMUfcj 
vice  in  chief  wa^  incident,  that  the  king  S'^J^'SZh! 
should  have  a  certain  sum  of  money,  3JS«?^ 
called  aid,  due  to  be  rateably  levied  ^Xu!im 
amongst  all  those  tenants  proportion-  <**'«^- 
ably  to  his  lands,  to  make  his  eldest  son  a  knignt, 
or  to  iparry  his  eldest  daughter. 

And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  all  those  tteaabtrn^ 
that  hold  lands  by  the  tenure  of  soo-  gg^,gff 
cage  in  capite  (although  not  by  JJhJ5J'S*SJ 
knight's  service)  cannot  alien  without  JrSiiywSlS 
license;  and  they  are  to  sue  livery, 
and  pay  primer  seisin,  but  not  to  be  in  ward  for 
body  or  land. 

By  example  and  resemblance  of  the 
king's  policy  in  these  institutions  of  wtnmsm 
tenures,  the  great  men  and  gentlemen 
of  this  realm  did  the  like  so  near  as  they  could : 
as  for  example,  when  the  king  had  Munncmtod 
given  to  any  of  them  two  thousand  i££tk!L7iic 
acres  of  land,  this  party  purposing  in  B|jTB*uJfto- 
this  place  to  make  his  dwelling,  or,  as  tUS^JiJH 
the  old  word  is,  his  mansion  house,  or  "^  *•  ''*^ 
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his  m^noT  house,  did  devise  bow.  he  might 
maj^e  his  land  a  complete  habitation  to  supply 
him  with  all  manner  of  necessaries,  and  for  that 
purpose,  he  would  give  of  the  outtermost  parts 
of  those  two  thousand  acres  one  hundred  or 
EaiihAMr  ^^^  hundred  acres,  or  more  or  less,  as 
''"  ""to^   he  should  think  meet,  to  one  of  his  most 


fcenfitemn 

mo 
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trusty  servants,  with  some  reservation 
of  rent,  to  find  a  horse  for  the  wars,  and  go  with 
him  when  he  went  with  the  king  to  the  wars, 
adding  voav  of  homage,  and  the  oath  of  fealty, 
wardship,  marriage,  and  relief.  This  relief  is  to 
Rcu«nafl«e  P^y  ^^^  pouuds  for  every  knight^s  fee, 
JStr  w'Sy  ^^  *^^^  ^®  ^^  fo^  ™ore  or  less  at  the 
taScbriHrTiM  entrance  of  every  heir ;  which  tenant,* 
hh'IJilSJcSSJ  80  created  and  placed,  was  and  is  to  this 
SS^  tefgMH  day  called  a  tenant  by  knight's  service, 
rM(taccn4ed.    ^^^j  ^^^  j,y  |jjg  ^^^  person,'but  of  his 

manors;  of  these  he  might  make  as  many  as  he 
would.  Then  this  lord  would  provide  that  the 
land  which  he  was  to  keep  for  his  own  use  should 
be  ploughed,  and  his  harvest  brought  home,  his 
house  repaired,  his  park  paled,  and  the 
bjZi  like :  and  for  that  end  he  would  give 
some  lesser  parcels  to  Sundry  others, 
of  twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  acres,  reserving 
the  service  of  ploughing  a^ertain  quantity  (or  so 
many  days)  of  his  land,  and  certain  harvest 
works  or  days  in  the  harvest  to  labour,  or  to  re- 
pair the  house,  park,  pale,  or  otherwise,  or  to 
give  him,  for  his  provision,  capons,  hens,  pepper, 
commin,  roses,  gijiiflowers,  spurs,  gloves,  or  the 
like;  or  to  pay  him  a  certain  rent,  and  to  be 
sworn  to  be  his  faithful  tenant,  which  tenure  was 
called  a  soccage  tenure,  and  is  so  to  this  day, 
howbeit  most  of  the  plowing  and  harvest  services 
are  turned  into  money  rents. 

The  tenants  in  soccage  at  the  death 
of  every  tenant  were  to  pay  relief,  which 
was  npt  as  knight's  service  is,  five 
pounds  a  knight's  fee.f  But  it  was, 
and  so  is  still,  one  year's  rent  of  the 
land,  and  no  wardship  or  other  profit  to  the  lord. 
The  remainder  of  the  two  thousand  acres  he  kept 
to  himself,  which  he  used  to  manure  by  his  bond- 
men, and  appointed  them  at  the  courts  of  his 
manor  how  they  should  hold  it,  making  an  entry 
of  it  into  the  roll  of  the  remembrances  of  the  acts 
of  his  court,  yet  still  in  the  lord's  power  to  take 
vdiMnM  or  to.  **  away ;  and  therefore,  they  were  called 
SiStrM.^^  tenants  at  will,  by  copy  of  court  roll; 
being  in  truth  bondmen  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  having  obtained  freedom  of  their  per- 
sons, and  gained  a  custom  by  use  of  occupying 
their  lands,  they  now  are  called  copyholders,  and 
are  so  privileged  that  the  lord  cannot  put  them 

*  Knight'f  lervice  tenure  created  by  the  lord  ie  not  a  tenure 
by  knight*i  service  of  the  person  of  the  lord,  but  of  his  manor. 

t  Aid  money  and  escuage  money  is  ikewise  due  unto  the 
lords  oftlteir  tenants,  vid»  N.  8.  (bl.  83  «nd  83. 
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out,  and  all  through  custom.  Some  copyholdert 
are  for  lives,  one,  two,  or  three  successively.; 
and  some  inheritances  from  heir  to  heir  by  cus- 
tom, an4  custom  ruleth  th^se  estetes ,  wholly, 
both  for  widow's  estates,  fines,  harriots,  forfeit- 
ures, and  all  other  things. 

Manors  beingr  in  this  sort  made  at 
the  first,  reason  was  that  the  lord  of  with «>«•  of 
the  manor  should  hold  a  court,  which 
is  no  more  than  to  assemble  his  tenants  togethet 
at  a  time  by  him'  to  be  appointed ;  in  which  court 
he  Was  to  be  informed,  by  oath  of  his  tenants,  of 
all  such  duties,  rents,  reliefs,  wardships,  eopy- 
ho)ds,  or  the  like,  that  had  happened  unto  him, 
which  information  is  called  a  presentment,  and 
then  his  bailiff  to  seize  and  distrain  for  those 
duties,  if  they  were  ^lenied  cfr  withholden,  which 
is  called  a  court  baron :  and  herein  a  man  may 
sue  for  any  debt  or  trespass  under  forty,  pounds 
value,  and  the  freeholders  are  to  judge 

-   ,  i.  J  ••  Solttotheeowt 

of  the  cause  upon  proof  produced  upon  of  tb*  lord  ioci. 
both  sides.  And  therefore  the  free-  Biir««irttefro» 
holders  of  these  manors,  as  incident  to  . 
their  tenures,  do  hold  by  suit  of  court,  which  is 
to  come  to  the  court,  and  there  to  judge  between 
party  and  jiarty  in  those  petty  actions;  and  also 
to  inform  the  lord  of  duties,  of  rents,  and  services 
unpaid  to  him  from  his  tenants.  By  this  course 
it  is  discerned  who  be  the  lords  of  lands,  such  as 
if  the  tenants  die  without  heir,  or  be  attainted  of 
felony  or  treason,  shall  have  the  land  by  escheat. 
Now   concerning   what    attainders 

•   11      •  •  •  .  1       «        1     «     r       What  attaip- 

shall  give  the  escheat  to  the  land,  it  is  <ien»haii  cire 
to  be  noted,  that  it  must  either  be  by  tbeiord.  At- 

.     «  %  1        1        •  •  tahhien.  1.  Qf 

ludsment  of  death  given  m  somecourt  jodgmcBt  t. 

i.  1  •  1*1         -  1         .1.       By  fcrdjct  or 

of  record,  against  the  felon  found  guilty  conrenioo.  a. 

1  1.  f        '  *    .        <.  1  Bjr  outlawry 

by  verdict,  or  confession  of  the  felony,  sTvotboiuidr 
oritmnstbebyonthwryofhlm.  """""^ 

The  outlawry  groWeth  in  this  sort :  ofMawaiader 
a  man  is  indicted  for  felony,  being  not  ^'"^'^^ 
in  bold,  so  as  he  cannot  be  brought  in  person  lo 
appear,  and  to  be  tried,  insomuch  that  process  of 
capias  is  therefore  awiirded  to  the  sheriff,  who  not 
finding  him,  retumeth  non  est  inventus  in  BaUiva 
mea ;  and  thereupon  another  capias  is  awarded  to 
the  sheriff,  who  likewise,  not  finding  him,  maketh 
the  same  return ;  ^en  a  writ  called  Bn  exigent  is 
directed  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  him  to  pro- 
claim him  in  his  county  court,  five  several  court 
days,  to  yield  his  body,  which  if  the  sheriff  do, 
and  the  pdrty  yield  not  his  body,  he  is  said  by  the 
default  to  be  outlawed,  the  coroners  there  adjudg- 
ing him  outlawed,  and  the  sheriff  making  the  re- 
turn of  the  proclamations  and  of  the  judgment  of 
the  coroners  upon  the  back  side  of  the  writ.  This 
is  an  attainder  of  felony,  whereupon  the.offender 
doth  forfeit  his  lands,  by  an  escheat,  to  the  lord 
of  whom  they  are  holden. 

But  note,  that  a  man  found  guilty  of  pnywofcia^ 
felony  by  verdict  or  confession,  and  <>' 
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pnying  hts  elergy,  9pd  theieopoD  readiag  as  a 
slerk/and  so  burnt  in  the  hand  and  discharged^  is 
not  attainted*  because  he,  by  his  clergy,  prerentF 
eth  the  judgment  of  death,  and  is  called  a  clerk 
convict  who  loseth  not  his  lands,  but  all  his 
goods,  chattels,  leases  and  debts. 

So  a  man  indicted,  that  will  not  an- 

lis  ttst  dud*  •  •  *  J*  •    1        1 

•ihanMfbr     SWOT,  nor  put  bimself  upon  trial,  ai- 


u'^£iiw  though  he  be  by  this  to  hare  judgment 


of  pressing  to  death,  yet  he  doth  (br- 
feit  no  lands,  but  goods,  chattels,  leases,  and 
debts,  except  his  pffence  betreason,  and  then  he 
forfeiteth  his  lands  to  the  crown. 
HtfiBtkitMh  ^^  ^  "^^i^  ^^^  killeth  himself  shall 
«tbtat'£'^''  ^^  ^^  ^^  lands,  but  his  goods,  ohat- 
dttiMi.  1^^  leases,  and  debts.  So  of  those 
'that  kill  others  in  their  own  defence,  or  by  mis- 
fortune. 

A  man  that  being  pursued  for  felony, 
kSy'aforfcit-  snd  flicth  fbr  it,  loseth  his  goods  for 
m«riooik.     ^^  flying,  although  he  return  and  is 

tried,  and  found  not  guilty  of  the  fact. 

So  a  man  indicted  of  felony,  if  he 
bteM^^lEnr'  yield  not  his  body  to  the  sheriff  until 
fetoliv'£MMh  aAer  the  exigent  of  proclamation  is 
^^  awarded  against  him,  this  pian  doth 
forfeit  all  his  goods  for  his  long  stay,  although  he 
be  -found  not  guilty  of  the  felony;  but  .none  is 
attainted  to  lose  his  lands,  but  only  such  as  have 
judgments  of  death,  by  trial  upon  verdict,  or  their 
own  confession,  or  that  they  be  by  judgment  of 
the  coroners  outlawed  as  before. 

Besides  the  escheats  of  lands  to  the 
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e«*«ii  to  tb«    lordg  of  whom  they  be  holden  for  lack 
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of  heirs,  by  attainder  for  felony  (which 
only  do  hold  place  in  fee-simple  lands,)  there  are 
also  forfeiture  of  lands  to  the  crown  by  attainder 
of  treason  ;  as  nahiely,  if  one  that  hath 
entailed  lands  commit  treason,  he  for- 
feiteth the  profits  of  the  lands  for  his  life  to  the 
crown,  but  hot  to  the  lord. 
TMnntfbrhb  'A.nd  If  a  man,  having  an  .estate  for 
t!S^^  life  of  himself  or  of  another,  commit 
br£;'^«£^o  treason  or  felony,  the  whole  estate  is 
^  ''^  forfeited  to  the  crown,  but  no  escheat 
to  the  lord. 

But  a  copyhold  for  fee-simple,  or  for  life,  is 
forfeited  to  the  lord  and  not  to  the  crown;  and  if 
it  be  entailed,  the  lord  is  to  have  it  during  the 
life  of  the  offender  only,  and  then  his  heir  is  to 
have  it. 

The  custom  of  Kent  is,  that  gavelkind  land  is 
not  forfeitable  nor  escheatable  for  felony,  for  they 
have  an  old'  saying ;  the  father  to  the  bough,  and 
the  son  to  the  plough. 

Tte  wife  loacih  ^^  the  husband  was  attainted,  the  w ife 
wiSS^S'  ^"^^  to  lose  her  thirds  in  cases  of  felony 
^^'^  and  treason,  but  yet  she  is  no  offender; 
f'^y-  but  at  this  day,  it  is  holden  by  statute 

law  that  she  loseth  them  not  for  the  husband's 
felony.    The  relation  x>f  these  forfeits  are  these.  ^ 


1.  That  m^  attainted*  of  felony  or 
treason,  by.  verdict  or  confession,  do  te? 
forfeit  all  the  lands  they  had  at  the  time 
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of  their  offence  committed,  and  the  •uSnimA 
king  or  the  lord,  whosoever  of  them  at  (^«*«* 
hath  tlie  escheat  or  forfeiture,  shall 
come  in  and  avoid  all  leases,  statutes,  or  convey* 
ances  done  by  tlie  offender,  at  any  time  since  the 
offence  done.    And  so  is  tiie  law  clear  also  if  a 
maa  be  attainted  for  treason  by  outlawry;  bat 
upon  attainder  of  felony  by  outlawry  it  hath  been 
much  doubted  by  the  law  books  whether  the 
lord>  title  by  escheat  shall  relate  back  to  the 
time  of  the  offence  done,  or  only  to  the  date  or 
test  of  the  writ  of  exigent  for  proclama-  ^^  „  jn. 
tion,  whereupon  he  is  outlawed ;  how^  S?!r!lldS!J, 
beit  at  this  day  it  is  ruled,  that  it  shall  y^.-^lij*^ 
reach  back  to  the  time  of  his  fact,  but  SLSifi^S 
for  goods,  chattels,    and    debts,    the  ^7;££a 
king's  title  shall  look  no  further  back  ^^^St 
than  to  those  goods,  the  party  attainted  •«><*"«^ 
by  verdict  or  confession  had  at  the  time  of  the 
verdict  and  confession  given  or  made,  and  in  out- 
lawries at  the  time  of  the  exigent,  as  well  in  trea- 
sons as  felonies:  wherein  it  is  to-be  observed, 
that  upon  the  parties  first  apprehension,  .^^  ^|^^ 
the  king's  officers  are  to  seize  all  the 
goods  and  chattels,  and  preserve  them  ^  ^^ 
together,  dispendingonly  so  much  out 
of  them  as  is  fit  for  the  sustentation  of  the  peison 
in  prison,  without  any  wasting,  or  disposing  them 
until  conviction,  and  then  the  property  of  them  is 
in  the  crown,  and  not  before. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted,  that  persons  tSSZS' 
attainted  of  felony  or  treason  have  no  SS'SIijhL* 
capacity  in  them  to  take,  obtain,  or  k^^""- 
purchase,  save  only  to  the  use  of  the  king,  until 
the  party  be  pardoned.    Yet  the  party  giveth  not 
back  his  lands  or  goods  without  a  spe-  _^ 
cial  patent  of  restitution,  which  can-  tHUmtkaia 
not  restore  the  blood  without  an  act  of  Mtof  dwim. 
parliament.    So  if  a  man  have  a  son,  pudwaDakWh 
and  then  is  attainted  of  felony  or  trea-  S^iJPS 
son,    and   pardoned,    and  puichaseth  ttttrMOu^ 
lands,  and  then  hath  issae  another  son, 
and  dieth,  the  son  he  had  before  he  had  his  par- 
don, although  he  be  his  eldest  son,  and  the  patent 
have  tiie  words  of  restitution  to  his  lands,  shall 
not  inherit,  but  his  second  son  shall  inherit  them, 
and  not  the  first;  because  the  blood  is  corrupted 
by  the  attainder,  and  cannot  be  restored  by  patent 
alone,  but  by  act  of  parliament.    And  if  a  man 
have  two  sons,  and  the  eldest  is  attainted  in  the 
life  of  his  father,  and  dieth  without  issue,  the 
father  living,  the  second  son  shall  inherit  the 
father's  lands;  but  if  the  eldest  son  have  any 
issue,  though  he  die  in  the  life  of  his  father,  then 
neither  the  second  son,  nor  the  issue  of  the  eldest, 
shall  inherit  the  father's  lands,  but  the  father 

*  or  tlw  relation  of  tttainden,M  to  tbe  fijrfeltnK  of  Isndi 
and  goods  with  tbe  dlvenity. 
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shall  there  be  accounted  to  die  without  heir,  and 
the  land  stiall  eecheat,  whether  the  eldest  son 
hare  issae  or  not  afterward  or  before,  though  he 
be  pardoned  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

■    ■> 
Property  (f  landt  fry  eonveifonce  is  first  distributed 

into  estates  for  years^  for  Ufe,  in  tail^  and  fee- 
simple,. 

These  estates  are  created  by  word, 
by  writings  or  by  record.  For  estates 
tafijj.  SfliaM  q(  years,  which  are  commonly  called 
leases  for  years,  they  are  thus  made ; 
where  the  owner  of  the  land  agreeth 
with  the  other  by  word  of  mouth,  that  the  other 
shall  have,  hold,  and  ei\ioy  the  land,  to  take  the 
profits  thereof  for  a  time  certain  of  years,  months, 
weeks,  or  days,  agreed  between  them,  and  this  is 
uugktbrjmn  called  a  lease  parol ;  such  p.  lease  may 
SSJSn*Ii?*  ^  made  by  writing  pole,  or  indented 
Ml  toUwbdiB.  Qf  devise,  grant,  and  to  farm  let,  and  so 
also  by  ^e  of  record ;  but  whether,  any  rent  be 
reserved  or  no,  it  is  not  material.  Unto  these 
LHMtaniob*  leases  there  may  be  annexed  such  ex- 
SiSlS*  *^**'  ceptions,  conditions,  and  coyenants»  as 
r  feSJ!^  ^^  parties  can  agree  on.  They  afe 
4.  SS%iu!«  call^  chattels  real,  and  are  not  inhe- 
t'rmhjias.  citable  by  the  heirs,  but  go  to  the  exe- 
t'^Tra!  eutors  and  administratoi^s,  and  b^  sale- 
t!£d^tha  able  for  debts  in  &e  life  of  the  owner, 
T^llttvie-  o^ }^  ^®  executors*  or  administrators' 
^jo.  8.p«tt7  hands  by  writs  of  execution  upon 
J;„2tt7m  Statutes,  recognisances,  judgments  of 
witiMatUMBM.  debts  or  damages.  They  be  also  for- 
feitable to  the  crown  by  outlawry,  by  attainder 
for  treason,  felony,  or  premunire,  killing  himself, 
flying  for  felony,  although  not  guilty  of  the  fact, 
standing  out  or  refusing  to  be  tried  by  the  coun- 
try, by  conviction  of  felony,  by  verdict  without 
judgment,  petty  \aro6ny,  or  going  beyond  the  sea 
without  license. 

They  are  forfeitable  to  the  crown,  in 
Kke  manner  as  leases  for  years,  or 
interest  gotten  in  other  men's  lands, 
by  extending  for  debt  upon  judgment 
in  any  court  of  lecord,  stat.  merchant, 
s^t.  staple,  recognisances ;  which  be- 
ing upon  statutes  are  called  tenants  by 
Stat,  merchant,  or  staple,  the  other  tenants  by 
elegit,  and  by  wardship  of  body  and  lands,  for 
all  these  are  called  chattels  real,  and  go  to  the 
executors  and  administrators,  and  not  to  the  heirs, 
and  are  saleable  and  forfeitable  as  leases  for 
years  are^ 

Leases  for  lives  are  also  ealled  free- 
holds, they  may  also  be  made  by  word 
or  writing,  there  must  be  livery  and 
seisin*  given  at  the  making  of  the  lease, 
whom  we  call  the  lessor,  who  ^meth 
to  the  door,  back  side,  or  garden,  if  it 

*  What  livery  of  leMn  it,  uid  Iww  it  to  rBqnlitte  to  every 
<«t«  for  life. 
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be  a  house,  if  not,  then  to  some  part  of  (iiaaMub* 
the  land,  and  there  he  expresseth,  tliat  eiiJUAt, 
he  doth  grant  unto  ihe^taker,  called  the  ^*^ 
lessee,  for  term  of  his  life :  and  in  seisin  thereof, 
he  delivereth  to  him  a  turf,  twig,  or  ring  of  the 
door;  and  if  the  lease  be  by  writing,  then  com- 
monly there  is  a  note  written  on  the  back  side  of 
the  lease,*  with,  the  names  of  those  witnesses 
who  were  present  at  the  time  of  the  liveiy  of 
seisin  made.    This  estate  is  not  sale- 
able by  the  sheriff  for  debt,  but  the  land  lot  *  >b»  nrfS 
is  to  be  extended  for  a  yearly  value,  to  &^dS>ttai"rt> 
satisfy  the  debt.    It  is  not  forfeitable  '"***^  '*"'^' 
by  outlawry,  except  in  casea  of  felony,  nor  by 
any  of  the  means  before  mentioned,  of  leases  for 
years;   saving  in  an  attainder  for,  and  felony, 
treason,  premunire,  and  then  only  to  the  crown, 
not  to  the  lords  by  escheat. 

And  though  a  nobleman  or  other 
have  liberty,  by  charter,  to  have  all  htiSbomfriai. 
felon's  goods,  yet  a  tenant  holding  fot  S*n  potteva 
term  of  life,  bein?  attainted  of  felony,  icoer  tir  ija 
doth  forfeit  unto  the  king,  and  not  to 
this  nobleman. 

If  a  man  have  an  estate  in.  lands  for  another 
man's  life,  and  dieth,  this  land  cannot 
go  to  his  heir,  nor  to  bis  executors,  but 
to  the  party  that  first  enteteth,  and  he  if  called 
an  occupant  as  before  hath  been  declared. 
.  A  lease  for  years,  or  for  life,  may  be  orerfat^Mia, 
made  also  by  ^ne  of  record,  or  bargain  ^.S^!^;^ 
and  sal^  or  covenant,  to  stand  seised  *"  '^''^* 
upon  good  considerations  of  marriage,  or  blood, 
the  reasons  whereof  are  hereafter  expressed. 

Entails  of  lands  are  created  by  a  gift,  with, 
livery  and  seisin  to  a  man,  and  to  the  heirs  of  hie 
body ;  this  word  (body)  making  the  entail  may 
be  demonstrated  and  restrained  to  the  males  or 
females,'  heirs  of  their  two  bodies,  or  of  the  body 
of  either  of  them,  or  of  the  body  of  the  grandfather 
or  father. 

Entails  of  lands  began  by  a  statute  n,  ^  .^t,  ^ 
made  in  Edward  the  First's  time,  by 
which  also  they  are  so  much  strength- 
ened, as^  that  the  tenant  in  tail  cotild  not  SSf'^^l^ 
put  away  the  land  from  the  heir  by  any  ^^J'SSI* 
aot  of  conveyance  or  acttainder,  nor  let  ^* 
it,  nor.  encumber  it,  longer  than  his  own  life. 
•  But  the  inconvenience  thereof  wad  Theirittthi. 
great,  for,  by  that  means,  the  land  ^!SSff 
being  so  sure  tied  upon  the  heir,  as  that  ^^"'^ 
his  £aither  could  not  put  it  from  him,  it  made  the 
son  to  be  disobedient,  negligent,  and  wasteful* 
often  marrying  without  the  Other's  consent,  and 
to  grow  insolent  in  vice,  knowing  that  there  coula 
be  no  check  of  disinheriting  him.    It  also  made 
the  owners  «of  the  land  less  fbarful  to  commit 
murders,  felonies,  treasons,  and  manslaughters; 
for  that  they  knew  none  of  these  acts  could  hurt 

*  Endonement  of  lirery  upon  the  back  of  tbe  deed,  and  ^lt« 
neiiof  it. 
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the  heir  of  hU  inheritance.  It  hindered  men  that 
had  entailed  lande,  that  thej  could  not  make  the 
best  of  their  lands  by  fine  and  improrement,  for 
that  none  upon  so  uncertain  an  estate,  as  for  term 
of  his  own  life,  would  gtre  him  a  fine  of  any 
value,  nor  lay  any  great  stock  iipen  the  land  that 
might  yield  rent  improyed. 

Lastly,  those  entails  did  defraud  the 


Tbt  prejudice 
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(be  eromi  n-    ero  wu  and  muny  subjects  of  their  debts ; 


for  that  thd  land  was  not  liable  longer 
than  his  own  lifetime,  which  caused  that  the 
king  could  not  safely  commit  any  office  of  account 
to  such;  whose  lands  were  entailed,  nor  other  men 
trust  them  with  loan  of  money. 

These  inconveniences  were  all  remedied  by 
'nMttit.4H.T.  ^^^  ^^  Parliament;  as  namely,  by  acts 
£?rtL^tiS  o^  Parliament  later  than  the  acts  of 
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^^-  entails,  made  4  H.  VIL    33  H.  VIII. 

A  tenant  in  tail  may  disinherit  his  son  by  a  fine 
with  proclamation,  and  may,  by  that  means  also, 
make  it  subject  to  his  debts  and  sales. 

By  a  statute  made,  96  H.  VIII.  a 
tenant  in  tail  doth  forfeit  his  lands  for 
treason ;  and  by  another  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, 32  H.  VIH.  he  may  make  leases 
good  against  his  heir  for  twenty-one 
t  No7«lSS  years,  or  three  lives;  so  that  it  bo  not 
debt/^ihl  o^  hi^  c^i®^  houses,  lands,  or  demesne, 
5atL*/vJrSSl  0^  a^y  ^®^e  i^  reversion,  nor  less  rent 
S2f«i5''fAm*'  reserved  than  the  tenants  have  paid 
ifbS a!,  to*fir.  ^^^  par*  o^  twenty-one  years  before, 
tai'Sdnit*"  "**T  having  any  manner  of  discharge  for 
n!!^!**^.''  .  doing  wastes  and  spoils :  by  a  statute 
made  33  H.  VIII.  tenants  of  entailed 
lands  are  liable  tathe  king's  debts  by  extent,  and 
by  a  statute  made  13  and  39  Eliz.  they  are  sale- 
able for  the  arrearages  upon  his  account  for  his 
office.  So  that  now  it  resteth,  that  entailed  lands 
have  two  privileges  only,  which  be  these.  First, 
not  to  be  forfeited  for  felonies..  Secondly,  not  to 
be  extended  for  debts  after  the  parties'  death, 
except  the  entails  be  cut  off  by  fine  and  recovery. 
Of  111*  pew  d*.  But  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  since  these 
re^uit^.*  notable  statutes,  and  remed ies  provided 
teiVwitiluS'  by  statutes,  do  dock  entails,  there  is 
*««»■,  start  up  a  device  called  perpetuity, 

which  is  an  entail  with  an  addition  of  a  proviso 
conditional,  tied  to  his  estate,  not  to  put  away  the 
land  from  his  next  heir ;  and  if  he  do,  to  forfeit 
his  own  estate.  Which  perpetuities,  if  they 
should  stand,  would  bring  in  all  the  former  incon- 
veniences subject  to  entails,  that  were,  cut  off  by 
the  former  mentioned  statutes',  and  far  greater : 
for,  by  the  perpetuity,  if  he  that  is  in  possession 
start  away  never  so  little,  as  in  making  a  lease,  or 
selling  a  little  quillet,  forgetting  after  two  or  three 
descents,  as  often  they  do,  how  they 
tienwoQiJbriaf  are  tisd,  the  next  heur  must  enter, 

to  all  the  former         .  ,  ^  •      •  •  •  •      . 

iociqiT«Bi«K«i  who,  peradventure,  is  his  son,  his  bro- 
tfacr^  uncle,  or  kinsmviy  And  this  raiseth 


unkind  suits,  setting  all  ^at  kindred  at  jars, 
some  taking  one  part,  some  another,  and  the  prin- 
cipal parties  wasting  their  time  and  money  ia 
suits  of  law.  So  that  in  the  end  they 
are  both  constrained  by  necessity  to 
join  both  in  a  sale  of  the  land,  or  a 
great  part  of  it,  to  pay  their  debts,  occasioned 
through  their  suits.  And  if  the  chiefest  of  the 
family,  for  any  good  purpose  of  well  seating  him- 
self, by  selling  that  which  lieth  far  off  is  to  buy 
that  which  is  near,  or  for  the  advancement  of  hts 
daughters  or  younger  sons  should  have  reasonable 
cause  to  sell,  this  perpetuity,  if  it  should  hold 
good,  restraineth  him.  And  more  than  that,  where 
many  are  owners  of  inheritance  of  land,  not  en- 
tailed may,  during  the  minority  of  his  eldest  son, 
appoint  the  profits  to  go  to  the  advancement  of  the 
younger  sons  and  daughters,  and  pay  debts ;  by 
entails  and  perpetuities  the  owners  of  these  lands 
cannot  do  it,  but  they  must  suffer  the  whole  to 
descend  to  his  eldest  son,  and  so  to  come  to  the 
crown  by  wardship  all  the  time  of  his  infancy. 

Wherefore,  seeing  the  dangerous 
times  and  untowardly  heirs,  they  might  liSJi"** 
prevent  those  mischiefs  of  undoing  ^, 
their  houses  by  conveying  the  land  from  2i?W  n 
such  heirs,  if  they  were  not  tied  to  the  JStei^TSLS 
stake  by  those  perpetuities,  and  re-  '**'• 
strained  ffom  forfeiting  to  the  crown,  and  dispo- 
sing it  to  their  oWti  or  to  their  children's  good : 
therefore  it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  it 
be  better  for  the  subject  and  sovereign  to  have 
the  lands  secured  to  men's  names  and  bloods  by 
perpetuities,  vtitb  all  the  inconveniences  above- 
mentioned,  or  to  be  in  hazard  of  undoing  his 
house  by  unthrifty  posterity. 

The  last  and  greatest  estate  of  lands  Tbaiuiad 
is  fee-simple,  and  'beyond  this  there  is  ^!S 
none  of  the  former  for  lives,  years,  or  J 


entails ;  but  beyond  them  is  fee-simple.  SSii^m 
For  it  is  the  greatest,  4ast,  and  utter-  SSjSi"** 
most  degree  of  estates  in  land ;  there- 
fore he  that  maketh  a  lease  for  life,  or  a  gift  m 
tail,  may  appoint  a  remainder  when  he  maketh 
another  for  life  or  in  tail,  or  to  a  third  in  fee-sim- 
ple ;  but  afier  a  fee^imple  he  can  limit  no  other 
estate.  And  if  a  man  do  not  dispose  of  the  fee- 
simple  by  way  of  remainder,  when  he  maketh  the 
gift  in  tail,  or  for  lives,  then  the  fee-simple  resteth 
in  himself  as  a  reversion.  The  differ-  Ttodifoae* 
ence  between  a  reversion  and  a  remain- 
der is  this :  The  remainder  is  always 
a  succeeding  estate,  appointed  upon  the 
gifts  of  a  precedent  estate,  at  the  time 
when  the  precedent  is  appointed.  But  the  rever- 
sion is  an  estate  left  in  the  giver,  after  a  particu- 
lar estate  made  by  him  for  years,  life,  or  entail ; 
where  the  remainder  is  made  with  the  particular 
estates,  then  it  must  be  done  by  deeds  in  writing, 
with  livery  and  seisint  and  cannot  be  by  words. 
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MmmeA  ^^  ^  ^®  V^^^  ^^^  dispose  of .the 
Sr!^!^ibt  reversion,  afiet  it  remaineth  in  himself, 
tmnmoiL       ^q  ^^  ^  ^^  ll  ^y  writUDig,  and  not  by 

wordy  and  tde  tenant  is  to  huTo  notice  of  it,  and 
to  attnrn  it,  which  is  to  giye  his  assent  by  word, 
or  paying  rent,  or  the  like ;  and  except  the  tenant 
will  thns  attum,  the  party  to  whom  the  leyersion 
is  granted  oannot  have  the  reversion,  neither  can 
Th»  tHMt  Ml  b®  compel  him  by  any  law  to  attorn, 
S7tta£%i  >6Xoept  the  grant  of  the  reversion  be  by 
TlSHiilS^  fine;  and  then  he  may  by  writ  pro- 
«d  hyflM.  Yided  for  that  purpose :  and  if  he  do  not 
purchase  that  writ,  yet  by  the  fine  the  revemon 
shall  pass;  and  the  tenant  shall  pay  no  rent, 
except  he  will  himself,  nor  be  panished  for  any 
wastes  in  houses,  wopds,&c.,  unless  it  be  granted 
by  bargain  and  sale  by  indenture,  enrolled,  'these 
fee-simple  estatee  lie  open  to  all  perils  of  foifeii- 
ures,  extents,  encnmbranees,  and  sales., 

Lands  are  conveyed  by  these  six  means :  first, 
•uw^nayiM  ^y  feofiment,*  which  is,  where  by  deed 
conTey^iiz     lands  BTs  givcu  to  one  and  his  heirs. 


VRitt^matL  ^^^  livery  and  seisin  made  according 
|-  ifSa^^,  to  the  form  and  effect  of  the  deed ;  if  a 
t.  nyiSTiJMii  lesser  estate  than  fee-eimple  be  given, 
«.qrwiiL  jiQ^  livery  of  seisin  made,  it  is  not 
called  a  feoffment,  except  the  fee^imple  be  con- 
veyed, but  is  otherwise  called  a  lease. for  life  or 
gift  entail  as  abovementioned^ 

A  fine  is  a  real  agreement,  beginning 
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«d  ktnby.  ^  ^QQQ  before  the  king's  judges  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  concerning  lands  that 
a  man  should  have  from  another  to  him  and  his 
heirs,  or  to -him  for  his  life,  or  to  him  and  the  heirs 
males  of  his  body,  or  for  years  certain;  whereupon 
lent  may  be  reserved,  but  no  condition  or  cove- 
nants. This  fine  is  a  record  of  great  credit,  and 
upon  this  fine  are  four  proclamations  made  openly 
in  the  Common  Pleas;  that  is,  in  overy  term  one 
for  four  terms  together :  and  if  any  man, 
<MinWn«i  having  right  to  the  same,  make  not  his 
r An  inbBt.  claim  within  five  years  after  the  procla- 
&  mSS^  mations  ended,  he  loseth  his  right,  for 
4.  BaroDdM^   ^y^j^  except  he  bo  an  infant,  a  woman 

cevert,  a  madman,  or  beyond  the  seas,  and  then 
his  right  is  saved ;  so  that  he  claim  within  five 
years  after  the  death  of  her  husband's  full  age, 
recovery  of  his  wits,  or  return  from  beyond  the 

riMbibiir.  s®^*  '^^^^  ^Q®  i®  called  a  feoffment 
meDcorraeord.  ^f  record,  because  that  it  includeth  all 

that  the  feoffment  doth,  and  worketh  further  of  his 

own  nature,  and   barreth  entails  peremptorily, 

whether  the  heir  doth  claim  within  five  years  or 

not,  if  he  churn  by  him  that  levied  the  fine. 

,    Recoveries  are  where,  for  assurances 

of  lands,  the  parties  do  agree,  that  one 

shall  begin  an  action  real  against  the  other,  as 

though  he  had  good  right  to  the  land,  and  the 

other  shall  not  enter  into  defence  against  it,  but 

allege  that  he  bought  tho  land  of  L  H.  who  had 


warranted  untp  him,' and  pray  that  L  H.  may  be 
called  in  to  defend  the  title  which  I.  H.  is  one  of 
the  cryers  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
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is  called  the  common  voucher.  This  SSJ^rfS, 
L  H.  shall  appear  and  make  as  if  he  ^"^ 
would  defend  it,  but  shall  pray  a  day  to  be  as- 
signed him  in  his  matter  of  defence^  which  being 
granted  him,  at  the  day  he  maketh  default,  and 
thereupon  the  court  is  to  give  judgment  against 
him,  which  cannot  be  for  him  to  lose  his  lands, 
because  he  hath  it  not,  but  the  party  that  he  hath 
sold  it  to,  hath  that  nfho  vouched  him  to  war- 
rant it. 

Therefore  tlie  demandant  who  hath 
no  defence  made  against  it,  must  have 
judgment  to  have  the  land  against  him 
that  he  sued,  (who  is  called  the  tenant,)  and  the 
tenant  is  to  have  judgment  against  L  H.  to  re- 
cover in  value  so  much  land  of  his, 
where,  in  truth,  he  hath  none,  nor  never 
will.  And  by  this  device,  grounded 
upon  the  strict  principles  of  law,  the 
first  tenant  loseth  the  land,  and  hath  nothing  for 
it;  but  it  is  by  his  own  agreement,  for  assurance 
to  him  that  bought  it. 

This  recovejy  barreth  entails,  and  all  xtmofmjh^' 
remainders  and  reversions  that  should  JJf  Sit!?!? 
take  place  after  the  entails,  saving  StaSSSf** 
where  the  king  is  giver  of  the  entail,  ««««v«- 
and  keepeth  the  reversion  to  himself,  then  neithei 
the  heir,  nor  the  remaiuder,  nor  reversion  is  bar- 
red by  the  recovery. 

The  reason  why  the  heirs,  remainders 
and  reversions  are  thus  barred  is  be- 
cause in  strict  law  the  recompense  ad- 
judged against  the  cryer  that  was 
vouchee,  is  to  go  in  succession  of  estate  as  the 
land  should  have  done,  and  then  it  was  not  rea- 
son to  allow  the  heir  the  liberty  to  keep  the  land 
itself  and  also  to  have  recompense;  and,  there- 
fdre»  he  loseth  the  land,  and  is  to  trust  to  the  re- 
compense. 

This  sleight  was  first  invented  when 
entails  fell  out  to  be  so  inconvenient  as 
is  before  declared,  so  that  men  made  uirb!w«Mia 
no  conscience  to  cut  them  off  if  tiiey-rio.  which  •!• 
could  find  law  for  it.    And  now  by  use,  moo'cmfc^ 
those  recoveries  are  become  common  wruicckfar 
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assurances  against  entails,  reipainders, 
and  reversions,  and  are  the  greatest  security  pur- 
chasers have  for  their  moneys ;  for  a  fine  will  bar 
the  heir  in  tail,  and  not  the  remainder,  nor  re- 
version, but  a  common  recovery  will  bar  them  all. 
Upon  feoffments  and  recoveries,  the  ^^^^ 
estate  doth  settle  as  the  use  and  intent  ncmi^  n- 


coveriM, 


of  the  parties  is  declared  by  word  or  «toto^Mt- 
writing,  before  the  act  was  done;  As  ibainieDtJ^ 
for  example;  they  make  a, writing  that 
one  of  them  shall  levy  a  fine,  make  a  feoffment, 
or  suffer  a  common  recovery  to  the  other,  but  the 
use  and  intent  is,  that  one  should  have  it  (or  hia 
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fife,  and  after  hiis  decease,  a  stranger  to  have  it  in 
tail,  and  'then  a  third  in  fee-eimple.  In  this  ease 
the  land  settleth  in  an  estate  according  to  the  use 
and  intent  declared.  And  that  hy  reason  of  the 
statute  made  27  H.  VIII.  conyeying  the  land  in 
possession  to  him  that  hnth  interest  in  the  use, 
or  intent  of  the  fine,  feoffment,  or  recorery^  ac- 
cording to  the  use  and  intent  of  the  parties. 
BvpiBf,  m1m»  Upon  this  statute  is  I ikewise  groutid- 
JjlSriuS  ed  the  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  six  con- 
iS^'S^^vS  veyances,  rii.  bargains,  sales,  cove- 
oMfiatate.  nanis,  to  stand  seised  to  uses;  for  this 
statute,  wheresoeyer  it  findeth  a  use,  conjoineth 
the  possession  to  it^  and  turneth  it  into  like  quali- 
ty of  estate,  condition,  rent,  and  the  like  as  the 
use  hath.    <  v 

The  use  is  but  the  equity  and  honesty 

to  hold  the  land  in  eorucientia  borti  otW. 
As  for  example;  I  and  you  agree  that  I  shall 
giye  you  money  fQr  your  land,  and  you  shall 
make  me  assurance  of  it  I  pay  yon  the  money, 
but  yon  made  me  no  assurance  of  it  Here, 
although  the  estate  of  the  land  be  still  in  you, 
yet  the  equity  and  honesty  to  haye  it  is  With  me ; 
and  this  equity  is  called  the  use,  upon  which  I 
had  no  remedy  but  in  Chancery,  until  this  statute 

was  teade  of  37  H.  VIII.  and  now  this 
tberawuBorv  Statute  conjoincth  and  containeth  the 
bvt^cbu^  land  tb  him  that  hath  the  use.  I  for 
**^*  my  money  paid  to  you  haye  the  land 

itself,  without  any  other  conyeyance  from  you, 
and  it  is  called  a  bargain  and  sale. 

But  the  parliament  that  made  that 
H.8.doi'hDat  Statute  did  foresee  that  it  would  be 
^pKrm«S!ot  mischieyotis  that  men's  lands  should 
?dMiw[dmt«i  so  suddenly,  upon  the  payment  of  a 

little  money,  be  conveyed  from  them, 
peradventure  in  an  alehouse  or  a  tavern,  upon 
strainable  advantages,  did  therefore  gravely  pro- 
vide Another  act  in  the  same  parliament,  that  the 
land,  upon  payment  of  this  liioney,  should  not 
pass  away,  except  there  were  a  writing  indented 

made  between  the  said  two  parties,  and 
R  &  «MMh  the  said  writing  also  within  six  months 
•ad  heo^^oSlte  enrolled  in  some  of  the  courts  at  West- 
«iwf  djdiM  to   minster,  or  in  the  sessions  rolls  in  the 

shire  ^here  the  land  lietb,  unless  it  be  in 
cities  or  corporate  towns  where  ^ey  did  use  to 
enrol  deeds,  and  there^the  statute  extendeth  not 

The  fifth  conveyance  of  a  fine  is  a 
to  ttaad  Mia«d  conveyance  to  etand  seised  to  uses.  It 
"^  is  in  this  sort;  a  man  that  hath  a  wife 
and  children,  brethren,  and  kinsfolk,  may  by 
vpoB  ana^TM.  Writing  Under  his  hand  and  seal,  agree 
STtoidSS*  that  for  their  or  any  of  their  preferment 
Shkki^^'l  he  will  stand  seised  of  bis  lands  to  their 
!£i?!nd  aT'  uses,  either  for  life  in  tail  or  fee,  so  as 
**'***' *!ioB  he  shall  see  cause;  upon  which  agree- 
^     ment  in  writing  there  ariseth  an  equity 

or  honesty,  that  the  land  ehould  go 
aooording  to  those  agreements ;  nature  and  reason  I 
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allowing' these  provisions,  which  equity  vDtk 
honesty  is  the  use.  And  the  use  being  created  ia 
this  sort,  the  statute  of  37  H.  YHI.  beforemen- 
tioned,  eonveyeth  the  estate  of  the  land,  as  tbs 
use  is  appointed. 

And  so  this  covenant  to  stand  seised  ^, 
to  uses  is  at  this  day,  since  the  said  sta- 
tute, a  conyeyance  of  land,  and  with  Jf^ 
this  difference  from  a  bargain  and  sale;  2^^?^! 
in  that  this  needetfa  no  enrolment  as  a  ' 
bargain  and  sale  doth,  nor  needeth  it  to  21 
be  in  writing  indented,  as  bargain  and 
sale  must :  and  if  the  party  to  whose  use  he 
agreeth  to  stand  seised  of  the  land,  be  not  wife, 
or  child,  cousin,  or  one  that  be  meanelh  to  many; 
then  will  no  use  rise,  and  so  no  conveyance  ;  for 
although  the  law  alloweth  such  weighty  consi- 
derations of  marriage  and  blood  to  raise  uses,  yet 
doth  it  not  admit  so  trifling  considerations  as  of 
acquaintance,  schooling,  services,  or, the  like. 

But  where  a  man  maketh  an  estate  of  his  land 
to  others  by  fine,  feoffment,  or  reeovery, 
he  may  then  appoint  the  use  to  whom 
he  listetii,  without  respect  of  marriage,  S'J'iSiS' 
kindred,  or  other  things;  for  in  that  jl/ygj^jf^ 
case  his  own  will  and  -  declaration  {g^*'g^ 
guideth  the  equity  of  the  estate.  It  is  jSTJiJj^ 
not  so  when  he  maketh  no  estate,  but  *"""•'■* 
agreeth  to  stand  . seised,  nor  when  he  hath  taken 
any  thing,  as  in  the  cases  of  bargain,  and  salet 
and  covenant,  to  stand  to  uses.  - 

The  last  of  the  six  conveyances  is  a 


will  in  writing,  which  course  of  con-  ■DMsriMdbr 
veyance  was  first  ordained  by  statute 
made  32  H.  YIII.  before  which  statute  no  man 
might  give  land  by  will,  except  it  were. in  a  bo- 
rough tov^n,  where  there  was  an  espeeial  custom 
that  men  might  give  their  lands  by  will ;  as  in 
London,  and  many  other  pllaces. 

The  not  giving  of  land  by  will  was  Ttaaoidb. 
thought  to  be  a  defect  at  common  law ;  G%*ii^ 
that  men  in  wars,*  or  suddenly  felling  ^tstiti^ * 
sick,  had  not  power  to  dispose  of  their  •?«»*»•• 
lands,  except  they  could  make  a  feoffment,  or  levy 
a  fine,  or  suffer  a  recovery,  which  lack  of  time 
Would  not  permit ;  and  for  men  to  do  it  by  these 
means,  when  they  could  not  undo  it  again,  was 
hard :  besides,  even  to  the  last  hour  of  death, 
men's  minds  might  alter  upon  further  proofe  of 
their  children  or  kindred,  or  increase  of  children 
or  debt,  or  defect  of  servants,  or  friends,  to  be 
altered. 

For  which  cause  it  was  reason  that  n*  cmt  «rt 
the  law  should  permit  him  to  reserve  to  St^^SHi. 
the  last  instant  the  disposing  of  his'^^JJ^ 
lands,  and  to  give  him  means  to  diepose  ^iJ^t»M£J& 
it,  which  seeing  it  did  not  fitly  serve,  J^' 
men  used  this  device. 

They  conveyed  their  full  estates  of  J^ 
their  lands,  in.  their  good  healthy  to 
friends  in  trust,  properly  called  i^ffees  in  Insli 
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atad  then  tttey  would,  by  tlieir  wills,  deekre  how 
their  friends  should  dispose  of  their  lands ;  avid 
if  those  friends  would  not  perform  it,  the  Court 
of  Chancery  was  to  compel  them,  by  reason  of 
the  trust;  ^nd  this  trust  was  called  the  use  of  the 
land^  so  as  the  feoffaes  had  the  land,  and  the  party 
himself  had  the  use ;  which  use  was  in  equity,  to 
take  the  profits  for  himself,  and  that  the  feoffees 
should  mike  such  an  estate  as  he  should  appoint 
them;  and  if  he  appointed  none,  then  the  use 
should  go  to  fhe  heir,  as  the  estate  Itself  of  the 
land  should  have  do'ne ;  for  the  use  was  to  the 
estate  like  a  shadow  following  the  body. 

^^^  By  this  course  of  putting  lands  into 
•*e«ori»tiii«  use,  there  were  many  inconyeniences 
'*'  (as  this  use  which  grew  first  for  a  rea- 
sonable cause),  viz.  to  give  men  power  and  liberty 
to  dispose  of  their  own,  was  turned  to  deceive 
many  of  their  just  and  reasonable  rights;  as, 
namely,  a  ofian  that  had  cause  to  sue  for  his  land, 
knew  not  against  whom  to  bring  his  action,  nor 
who  was  owner  of  it.  The  wife  was  defrauded 
of  her  thirds ;  the  husband  of  being  tenant  by 
courtesy ;  the  lord  of  his  wardship,  relief,  heriot, 
and  escheat ;  the  creditor  of  his  extent  fbr  debt ; 
the  poor  tenant  of  his  lease,  for  these  rights  and 
duties  were  given  by  law  from  him  that  was 
owner  of  the  land,  and  none  other,  which  was 
now  the  feoffee  of  trust,  and  so  the  old  owner, 
which  we  caH  the  feoffor,  should  take  the  profits, 
and  leave  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  land  at  his 
discretion  to  the  feoffee,  and  yet  he  was  not  such 
a  tenant  as  to  be  seised  of  the  land,  so  as  his  wife 
could  have  dower,  or  the  lands  be  extended  for 
his  debts,  or  that  he  could  forfeit  it  for  felony  or 
treason,  br  &at  his  heir  could  be  ward  for  it,  or 
any  duty  of  tenure  fall  to  the  lord  by  his  death,  or 
that  he  could  make  any  leases  of  it. 
TIM  hwdt  rf  Which  frauds,  by  degrees  of  time,  as 
JJ^'JJ^  they  increased,  werO  remedied  by  di- 
iSaS*^  vers  statutes ;  as,  namely,  by  a  statutO 
SSSSn  W  of  1  H.  VL  and  4  H.  VHI.  it  was  ap- 
t&TlifiAt.  pointed  that  the  action  may  be  tried 
against  him  which  taketh  the  profits, 
which  was  then  eesiuy  que  use  by  a  statute  made 
1  R.  HI.  Leases  and  estates  made  by  eatuy  que 
we  are  made  good,  and  statutes  by  him  acknow- 
ledged. 4  H.  Vn.  the  heir  of  cestui/  que  use  is  to 
be  in  ward.  1 6  H.  VHI.  the  lord  is  to  have  relief 
upon  the  death  of  any  cestui/  que  use. 

Which  firauds  nevertheless  multiplying  daily, 
ITH.&  likinc  ^'^  ^^^  ^^  37  H.  YUL  the  Parliament, 
USa&ST  purposing  to  take  away  all  those  uses, 
SStftJjTor'  ^^^  reducing  the  law  to  the  ancient 

riTSSm    ^0™*  of  conveying  of  lands  by  public 

Jjp  ^  livery  of  seisin,  fine,  and  recovery,  did 
ordain,  that  where  lands  were  put  in 
trust  or  use,  there  the  possession  and  estate  should 
be  presently  carried  out  of  the  friends  in  trust,  and 
settled  and  invested  on  him  that  had  the  uses,  for 
iuch  term  and  time  as  he  had  the  use* 


By  this  statute  ^f  37  H.yiH.  the  i,^, 
power  of  disposing  land  by  will  is  sfn^iv^ 
clearly  taken  away   amongst  those  Sl^t^ 
frauds ;  whereupon  39  H.  VIH.  another  ^^"*r 
statute  was  made,  to  give  men  power  to  give 
lands  by  will  in  this  sort.    First,  it  must  be  by 
will  in  writing.    ^Secondly,  he  must  be  seised  of 
an  estate  in  fee-simpla;  for  tenant  for  another 
man^s  lif6,  or  term  in  taiU  cannot  give  land  by 
will,  by  that  statute,  33  H.  YUL  he  must  be  solely 
seised,  and  not  jointly  with  another  f  ^ 
and  then  beihir  thus  seised,  for  all  the  mmmi  or  apite 
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land  he  holdeth  in  soceaire  tenure,  he  ci«e,Mcuiiiot 

-     ,  Ml.  ^  1.      1-    ij  deTiw  but  two 

may  give  it  by  will;  except  he  hold  any  pun  of  uw  , 
piece  of  land  in  capite,  by  knight's  ser- 
vice of  the  king;  and  then,  laying  all  his  lacks 
together,  he  can  give  but  two  parts  by  will,  for 
the  third  part  of  the  whole,  as  wellfin  soccag&  as 
in  capite,  must  descend  to  the  heir,  to  answer 
wardship,  livery,  and  primer  seisin  to  the  crown. 

And  so  if  he  hold  lands  by  knight's  rhft  third  i»rt 
service  of  a  subject,  he  cian  devise  of  STbtlTri!^ 
the  land  but  two  parts,  and  the  third  nT^^^^f 
the  lord  by  wardship,  and  the  heir  by  SowL^ 
descent,  is  to  Hold. 

And  if  a  man  that  hath  three  acres  AeMMyuee 
of  land  holden  in  capite,  by  knight's  §^221  to£ 
service,  do  make  a  jointure  to  his  wife  SJU^.'STjo 
of  one,  and  convey  another  to  any  of  his  S!i?l!fe»" 
children,  or  to  friends,  to  take  the  pro*  t'offCfiM 
fits  and  to  pay  his  debts,  or  legacies,  or  v^^^^'9- 
daughters'  portions,  then  the  third  acre,  or  any 
part  thereof,  he  cannot  give  by  will,  but  must 
suffer  it  to  descend  to  the  heir,  and  that  must 
satisfy  wardship. 

Yet  a  man,  having  three  acres  as  ^otx 


before*  may  convey  all  to  his  wife  or  SS/StSiS 
children,  by  conveyance,  in  his  life-  jlS^'^'iSdi 
time^  as  by  feofihient,  fine,  recovery,  ^^  Mt*^, 
bargain,  and  sale,  or  covenant  to  stand  plt^tatlroM 
seised  to  uses,  and  to  disinherit  the  ^h£Si'" 
heir.    But  if  the  heir  be  within  age  SS%ta^ 
when  his  father  dieth,  the  king  or  other  ""^ 
lord  shall  have  that  heir  in  ward,  and  shall  have 
one  of  the  three  acres  during  the  wardship,  and  to 
sue  livery  and  seisin.    But  at  full  age  the  heir 
shall  have  no  part  of  it,  but  it  shall  go  according 
to  the  conveyance  miade  by  the  father. 

It  hath  been  debated  how  the  thirds  ^aitiM  iua 
shall  be  set  forth.    For  it  is  the  use  that  SS^"^ 
all  lands  which  thd  father  leaveth  to  SS^ISiTta. 
descend  to  the  heir,  being  fee-simple,  iSHvSM^i 
or  in  tail,  must  be  part  of  the  thirds ;  ^to*X 
and  if  it  be  a  full  third,  then  the  king,  ^' 
nor  heir,.nor  lord,  can  interrneddle  with  the  rest; 
if  it  be  not  a  full  third,  yet  they  must  take  it  so 
much  as  it  is,  and  have  a  supply  out  of  the  rest. 

This  supply  is  to  be  taken  thus ;  if  p«aMMr« 
it  be  the^  king's  ward,  then  by  a  com-  iSSXff 
mission  but  of  the  court  of  wards,  fflfuSJt^ 
whereupon  a  }ury  by  oath  must  set 
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forth  80  much  ad  shall  make  op  the  thirds,  except 
the  officers  of  the.  court  of  wards  can  otherwise 
agree  with  the  parties.  If  there  be  no  wardship 
due  to  the  king,  then  the  other  lord  is  to  have  this 
supply  by  a  commission  out  of  the  chancery,  and 
jury  Ukereupon.  , 

•nm  ttatstai  ^^^  ^^  ^^  those  cases  the  statutes  do 
^SSmSS  &^^  power  to  him  that  maketh  the  will 
hu£ir!trfif*  ^  ^^  forth,  and  appoint  of  himself, 
mrt,^*te^  which  lands  shall  go  for  thirds,  and 
mStote'iLt  neither  king  nor  lord  can  refuse  it 
hlS^w^  ^^  ^^  i^  b®  ^^^  enough,  yet  they  mnst 
ootor  tii«  rat  tjjj^  ^2Lt  in  part,  and  only  have  a  sup- 
ply in  manner  as  before  is  mentioned  out  of  the 
rest. 

■ 

Property  in  gpods. 


Of  the'  seyeial  ways 
whereby  a  man  may 


get  property  in  goods     6.  By  shipwreck. 


1.  By  gift, 

8.  By  sale. 

3.  By  stealing. 

4.  By  waging. 

5.  By  straying. 


or  chattels.  T.  By  forfeiture. 

8.  By  executorship. 

9.  By  administration* 
.10«  By  legacy. 

I.  Property  by  gift. 

AMoTfin  By  gift  the  property  of  goods  may 
2i?rh'.Si?t.  *>e  passed  by  word  or  writing;  but  if 
S^LiniTibLii,  ^®'®  ^®  a  general  deed  of  gift  made  of 
iSiSniMex*.  all  his  goods,  this  is  suspicious  to  be 
SSS.'JriSi  ^^^^  ^?^^  fraud,  to  deceive  the  cre- 
^^^p^  ditors. 

And  if  a  man  who  is  in  debt  m&ke  a 
deed  of  gift  of  all  his  goods  to  protract  this  taking 
of  them  in  execution  for  his  debt,  this  deed  of  gift 
is  void,  as  against  those  ^to  whom  he  stood  in^ 
debted ;  but  as  against  himself,  his  own  executors 
or  administrators,  or  any  man  to  whom  afterwards 
he  shall  sell  or  convey  them,  it  is  good. 

II.  By  eede. 

What  h  «ttie  Property  in  goods  by  sale.  By  sale 
tSSwJ^SL  any  man  may  convey  his  own  goods  to 
SS"rilUI4!uioii  another :  and  although  he  may  fear  exe- 
SjJ^Sr^  cution  for  debts,  yet  he  may  sell  them 
outright  ibr  money  at  any  time  before 
the  execution  served,  so  that  there  be  no  reserva- 
tion of  trust  between  them ;  paying  the  money, 
he  shall  have  the  goods  again ;  for  that  trust,  in 
such  case,  doth  prove  plainly  a  fraud  to  prevent 
the  creditors  from  taking  the  goods  in  execution. 

III.  By  theft^  or  taking  in  Jed, 

bmt  m  «!•  iv  Property  of  goods  by  theft,  or  taking 
iSte'SS?  **  in  jest.  If  any  n^an  steal  my  goods  or 
"*"*'  chattels,  or  take  than  from  me  in  jest, 

•r  borrow  them  of  n^,  or  as  a  trespasser  or  felon 


carry  them  to  the  madcet  or  fair,  and  sell  them 
this  sale  doth  bar  me  of  the  property  of  nay  goods, 
saving  that  if  he  be  a  horse  he  must  be  ridden  two 
hours  in  the  market  or  fair,  between  ten  and  five 
o'clock,  and  tolled  for  in  the  toll  book,  and  the 
seller  must  bring  one  to  avouch  his  sale,  known 
to  the  toll  book  keeper,  or  else  the  sale  bindeth  me 
not.  And  for  any  other  goods,  where  the  sale  in  a 
market  or  fair  shall  bar  the  owner,  being  not  the 
seller  of  his  property,  it  must  be  sale  in  a  market 
or  fair  where  usually  things  of  that 
nature  are  sold.  As  for  example :  if  a  •»>* 
man  steal  a  horse,  and  sell  him  in  HteeagMiste 
Sroithfield,  the  true  owner  is  barred  by 
this  sale;  but  if  he  sell  the  horse  in  Cheapside, 
Newgate,  or  Westminster  Market,  the  true  owner 
is  not  barred  by  this  sale,  because  these  markets 
are  usual  for  flesh,  fish,  &c.,  and  not  for  horses. 

So,  whereas,  by  the  custom  of  London,  in 
every  shop  there  is  a  market  all'  the  days  of  the 
week,  saving  JSundays  and  holidays.  Yet  if  a 
piece  of  plate  or  jewel  that  is  lost,  or  chain  of 
gold  or  pearl  that  is  stolen  or  borrowed,  be  sold 
in  a  draper's  or  scrivener's  shop,  or  any  others 
but  a  goldsmith,  this  sale  barreth  not  the  true 
owner,  et  tie  in  timilibus. 

Yet  by  stealing  alone  of  good  a.' the  TLuumniM^ 
thief  getteth  not  such  property,  but  that  ^S^^ 
the  owner  may  seize  them  again  where-  ''''^' 
soev^  he  findeth  them ;  except  they  were  sold  in 
fair  or  market,  after  they  were  stolen,  and  that 
bona  fide  without  fraud. 

But  if  the  thief  b^  condemned  of  the  jfo^  (^^^ 
felony,  or  outlawed  for  the.  same,  or  SSjJJ^jUJT 
outlawed  in  any  personal  action,  or  oTmC^S! 
have  committed  a  forfeiture  of  goods  to  gj**  ''•'^ 


the  crown,  then  the  true  owner  is  with-  2Sj^£  if 
out  remedy.  SSJbJlSj 

Nevertheless,  if  fresh  after  the  goods  S^'SmSS: 
were  stolen,  the  true  owner  maketh  a,ld«||/Sr 
pursuit  after  the  thief  and  goods,  and  S^Si^mS 
taketh  the  goods  with  the  thief,  he  i^SSJf 


may  take  them  again.    And  if  he  make  tj][^^«wrii 


no  fresh  pursuit,  yet  if  he  prosecute  *'"^ 
the  felon  so  far  as  a  justice  requireth,  that  is,  to 
have  him  arraigned,  indicted,  and  found  guUty 
(though  he  be  not  hanged,  nor  have  judgment  of 
death,}  or  have  him  outlawed  upon  the  indict- 
ment; in  all  these  cases  he  shall  have  his  goods 
again,  by  a  writ  of  restitution  to  the  party,  in 
whose  hands  they  are. 

IT.  By  waving  rf  goods. 

By  waving  of  goods  a  property  is  gotten  thus. 
A  thief  having  stolen  goods  being  pursued,  flieth 
away  aix^d  leaveth  the  goods.  This  leaving  is 
called  Vaving,  and  the  property  is  in  the  king ; 
except  the  lord  of  the  manor  have  a  right  to  it  by 
custom  or  charter. 

But  if  the  felon  be  indicted,  adjudged,  or  found 
guilty,  or  outlawed  at  the  suit-  of  the  owna  of 
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lihese  goods,  (he  Bhall  haye^  reatitotiop  c(  these 
goods  as  before. 

V.  By  Mtnying, 

By  straying  property  in  live  cattle  is  thas  got- 
ten. When  they  come  into  other  men's  grounds^ 
straying  from  the  owners,  then  the  party  or  lord 
into  whose  grounds  or  manors  they  come  causeth 
them  to  be  seized,  and  a  withe  pat  about  their 
necks,  and  to  be  cried  in  three  markets  adjoining, 
showing  the  marks  of  the  cattle ;  which  done,  if 
the  true  owner  claimeth  them  not  within  a  year 
and  a  day,  then  the  property  of  them  is  in  th^ 
lord  of  the  manor  whereunto  they  did  stray,  if  he 
have  all  strays  by  custom  or  charter,  else  to  the 
king.  • 

VI.  TVretk^  and  when  it  shall  be  said  to  be. 

By  shipwreck  property  of  goods  is  thus  gotten. 
When  a  ship  laden  is  cast  away  upon  the  coasts, 
so  that  no  living  creature  that  was  in  it  when  it 
began  to  sink  escapeth  to  land  with  life,  then  all 
those  ^goodB  are  said  to  be  wrecked,  and  they  be- 
long to  the  crown  if  they  be  found ;  except  the 
lord  of  the  soil  adjoining  can  entitle  himself  unto 
them  by  custom,  or  by  the  king's  charter. 

VII.  Fbrfeituree, 

By  forfeitures  goods  and  chattels  are  thus  got- 
ten. If  the  owner  be  outlawed,  if  he  be  indicted 
of  felony  or  treason,  or  either  confess  it,  or  be 
found  guilty  of  it,  or  refuse  to  be  tried  by  peers 
or  jury,  or  be  attainted  by  judgment,  or  fly  for 
felony,  although  he  be  not  guilty,  or  suffer  the 
exigent  to  go  forth  against  him,  although  he  be 
not  outlawed,  or  that  he  go  over  the  seas  without 
license,  all  the  goods  he  had  at  the  judgfnent  he 
forfeiteth  to  the  crown,  except  some  lord  by  char- 
ter  caa claim  them.  For  in  those  cases  prescripts 
Will  not  serve,  except  it  be  so  ancient,  that  it 
hath  had  allowance  before  the  justices  in  eyre  in 
their  circuits,  or  in  the  King's  Bench  in  ancient 
time. 

VIII.  By  exeeutorahip. 

By  executorship  goods  are  gotten.  When  a 
man  possessed  of  goods  maketh  his  last  will  and 
testament  in  writing,  or  word,  and  maketh  one  or 
more  execators  thereof,  these  executors  have  by 
the  will  and  de^th  of  the  parties  all  the  property 
of  their  goods,  chattels,  leases  for  years,  ward- 
ships, and  extents,  and  all  right  oonceitiing  those 
things.' 

Eziaitonaur,  Thoso  executors  may  meddle  with 
ISi^'oriiM'  ^®  goods,  and  dispose  them  before 
SS!|*umuL  ^^'^y  prove  ^®  will,  but  they  cannot 
iarmviM.  bring  au  actiou  lor  any  debt  or  duty 
before  they  have  proved  the  will. 
Vol.  III.-^4 


The  provingofthe  will  is  thus.  They  . 
are  to  exhibit  the  will  into  the  bishop's  oruiewiUH 

.      ,  ,  1     •  1        and  ia  what 

court,  and  there  they  are  to  bring  the  ■nBacritii 
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witnesses,  and  there  they  are  to  be 
sworn,  and  the  bishop^s  officers  are  to  keep  the 
\vill  original,  and  certify  the  copy  thereof  in 
parchment  under  the  bishop's  seal  of  office, 
which  parchment  so  sealed,  is  calfed  the  will 
pioved. 

IX.  By  kttert  of  adminiatraiion. 

By  letters  of  administration  property  in  goods 
is  thus  gotten.  Wjien  a  man  possessed  of  goods 
dieth  withopt  any. will,  there  such  goods<  as  the 
executoxs  should  have  had  if  he  had  made  a  will 
were  by  ancient  Jaw  to  come  to  the  bishop  of  the 
diocess,  to  dispose  for  the  good  of  his  soul  that 
died,  he  first  paying  his  funerals  and 
debts,  and  giving  the  rest,  adpioa  una. 

This  is  now  altered  by  statute  laws,  so  as  the 
bishops  are  to  grant  letters  of  administration  of  the 
goods  at  this  day  to  the  wife  if  she  require  it,'  or 
children,  or  next  of  kin ;  if  they  refuse  it,  as  oflen 
they  do,  because  the  debts  are  greater  than  the 
estate,  will  bear,  then  some  creditor,  or  some  other, 
will  take  it  as  the  bishop's  officers  shall  think 
meet.    It  groweth  often  in  question  what  bishop 
shall  have  the  right  of  proving  wills,  and  granting 
administration  of  goods. 
,  In  which  controversy  the  rule  is  wirnvtbaiih 
thus :  That  if  the  party  dead  had,  at  SS!&{S*,J5! 
the  time  of  his  death,  bofui  notabiUa  in  ^'ISJJS 
divers  diocesses  of  some  reasonable  pra!linM^liSn« 
value,  then  the  archbishop  of  the  pro-  SStttatd- 
vince  where  he  died  is  to  have  the  pro-  "»»»i"»»«io^. 
bate  of  his  will,  and  to  grant  the  administration 
of  his  goods  as  the  case  falleth  ont ;  otherwise, 
the  bishop  of  the  diocess  where  he  died  is  to  do  it. 

If  there  be  but  one  executor  made,  Ex»anarmkj 
yet  he  ijiay  refuse  the  executorship  SirSiJjSfii, 
coming  before  the  bishop,  so  that  he  Sl^^uMuir 


liath  not  intermeddled  .with  any  of  the 

goods  before,  or  with  receiving  debts,,  or  paying 

legacies. 

And  if  there  be  more  executors  than 
one,  so  many  as  list  may  refuse;  and  t^f^ 
if  any  one  take  it  upon  him,  the  rest  J;  q^'i?'* 
that  did  once  refuse  may  when  they  SSS.*** 
will  take  it  upon  them,  and  no  execu-  J;  iSiSF^ 
tor  shall  be  further  charged  with  debts  {["gj^  ,,^. 
or  legacies  than  the  value  of  the  goods  T7^Sbfl|>-koek, 


tiome  to  his  hands.  So  that  be  foresee  t^wwd. 
that  he  pay  debts  upon  record,  first 
debts  to  the  king,  then  upon  judgments,  statutes, 
recognizances,  then  debts  by  bond  and  bill  sealed, 
rent  unpaid,  servants'  wages,  payment  to  head 
workmen,  and,  lastly,  shop-books,  and  contracts 
by  word.  For  if  an  executor,  or  administrator 
pay  debts  to  others  before  to  the  king,  or  debts 
due  by  bond  before  those  due  by  record,  or  debts 
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by  shop-books  and  eontrsiets  before  those  by  bond, 
arreara^s  of  rent,  and  senrants',  or  workmen*B 
waives,  he  shall  pay  the  same  oyer  again  to  those 
others  in  the  said  degrees. 

But  yet  the  law  gireth  them  choice, 
that  where  di?ers  have  debts  due  in 
equal  degree  of  record  or  specialty,  he 
may  pay  which  of  them  he  will,  before 
any  suit  brought  against  him;  b^t  if 
suit  be  brought  he  must  pay  them  that  get  judg* 
ment  against  him. 

Any  one  executor  msy  6onTey  the 
goods,  or  release  debts  without  his  com- 
SJS^*^  ^  *  panion,  ^nd  any  one  by  himself  may  do 
J;;;^^;^^^?^  as  much  as  all  together ;  but  one  man*s 
jU|2,^^j[°*  releasing  of  debts  or  selling  of  goods, 
shall  not  charge  the  bther  to  pay  so 
much  of  the  goods,  if  there  be  not  enougrh  to 
pay  debts;  but  it  shall  charge  the  party  him- 
self that  did  so  release  or  conrey. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  administrators, 
for  they  hare  but  one  authority  given 
them  by  the  bishop  over  the  goods,  which  author* 
ity  being  giyen  to  many,  is  to  be  executed  by  all 
of  them  joined  together. 

And  if  an  executor  die  making  an 
executor,  the  second  executor  is  exe- 
cutor to  the  first  testator. 

But  if  to  administrator  die  intestate, 
then  his  administrator  shall  not  be  exe- 
cutor or  administrator  to  the  first.    But 
in  that  case  the  bishop,  whom  we  call 
the  ordinary,  is  to  commit  the  adminis- 
tration  of  the  first  testator's  goods  to 
his  wife,  or  next  of  kin,  as  if  he  had  di^  intes- 
tate.    Always  provided,  that  that  which  the  exe- 
cutor did  in  his  lifetime  is  to  be  allowed  for  good. 
And  80  if  an  administrator  die,  and 
make  his  executor,  the  executor  of  the 
admihistnitor  shall  not  be  executor  to 
the  first  intestate ;  but  the  ordinary  must 
new  commit  the  administration  of  the 
goods  of  the  first  intestate  again. 
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If  the  exeeotor  or  adndnistiator  pay  

debts,  or  funerals,  or  legacies  of  his  ^  _ 
own  money,  he  may  retain  60  much  of 
the  goods  in  kind^of  the  testator  or  intestate, 
shall  have  property  of  it  in  kind. 

X.  Property  hy  Itgaof. 

Property  by  legacy  is  where  a  man 
maketh  a  will  and  executors,  and  gireth 
legacies,  he  or  they  to  whom  the  lega- 
cies are  given  must  have  the  assent  of 
the  executors,  or  one  of  them,  to  have 
his  legacy,  and  the  property  of  that  lease,  or  other 
goods  bequeathed  u^kto  him,  is  said  to  be  in  him ; 
but  he  may  not  enter  nor  take  his  le^cy  without 
the  assent  of  the  executors,  or  one  of  them, 
because  the  exedutors  are  charged  to  pay  debts 
before  legacies.  And  if  one  of  them  assent  to 
pay  legacies,  he  shall  pay  the  value  thereof  of  his 
own  purse- if  there  be  not  otherwise  sufficient  to 
jiay  debts. 

But  this  is  to  be  understood  by  debts  upeisv*  to 
of  record  to  the  king,  or  by  bill  and  SiSit'Sj 
bond  sealed,  or  airearages  of  rent,  or  tSSfs^o?' 
servants'  or  workmen's  wages;  and  *«»*j^»w*. 
not  debts  of  shop-books,  or  bills  unsealed,  -or 
contract  by  word ;  fbr  before  them  legacies  ai« 
to  be  paid. 

And  if  the  executors  doubt  that  they  £,eaA»«iy 
shall  not  have  enough  to  pay  every  g' t^JaT" 
legacy,  they  may  pay  Which  they  list  SJJi** 
first;  but  they  may  not  sell  any  special  SuB?BL!y 
legacy  which  they  will  to  pay  debts,  ••pv**^ 
or  a  lease  of  goods  to  pay  a  money-legacy.    But 
they  may  sell  any  legacy  which  they  will  to  pay 
debts,  if  they  have  not  enough  besides. 

If  a  man  make  a  will,  and  make  no 
executoriB,  or  if  this  executors  refuse, 
the  ordinary  is  to  commit  administra- 
tion, eum  testamento  armexo^  and  take 
bonds  of  the  administrators  to  perform 
the  will,  and  he  is  to  do  it  in  such  sort  as  the 
executor  should  have  done,  if  he  had  been  named. 
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THB  KINO*a  SOLICITOR.OSNEEAL, 
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IN   CERTAIN    GREA*r  AND    DIFFICULT   CASES. 


TO  ICT  LOVmO  FRIENDS  Am)  FELLOWS, 

THB 

READERS,  ANCIENTS,  UTTBR-BARRISTERS,  AND  STUDENTS  OP  GRAY'S  INN. 

I  DO  not  hold  the  law  of  England  in  so  mean  an  account,  bat  that  which  other  laws  are  held 
worthy  of  should  be  /iue  likewise  to  our  laws,  as  no  less  worthy  for  our  state.  Therefore,  when  I  found 
that,  not  only  in  the  ancient  times,  but  now  at  this  day,  in  France,  I^aly,  and  other  nations,  the  speeches, 
and  as  they  term  them,  pleadings,  which  have  been  made  in  judicial  cases  where  the  cases  were  mighty 
and  famous,  have  been  set  down  by  those  that  made  them,  and  published ;  so  that  not  only  Cicero, 
a  Demosthenes,  or  an  ^scliines  hath  set  forth  his  orations,  as  well  in  the  judicial  as  deliberatiTe, 
but  a  Marion  and  a  Pavier  hare  done  the  like  by  their  pleadings ;  I  kno^  no  reason  why  the  same 
should  not  be  brought  in  use  by  the  professors  of  our  law,  for  their  arguments  in  principal  cases. 
And  this  I  think  the  more  necessary,  because  the  compendious  foim  of  reporting  resolutions.  With 
the  substance  6i  the  reasons  lately  used  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the. King's 
Bench,  dothnot  delineate  or  trace  out  to  the  young  practisers  of  law  a  method  and  form  of  argument 
for  them  to  imitate.  It  is  true,  t  could  haye  wished  some  abler  person  had  begun ;  but  it  is  a  kind 
of  order  sometimes  to  begin  with  the  meanest.  Neyertheless,  thus, much  I  may  say  with  modesty, 
that  these  arguments  which  I  have  set  forth,  most  of  them  are  upon  subjects  not  vulgar;  and  there^ 
withal,  in  legBurd  of  the  commixture  which  the  course  of  my  life  hath  made  of  law  with  other  studies, 
they  may  haye  the  more  rariety,  and  perhaps  the  more  depth  of  reason :  for  the  reasons  of  municipal 
laws,  severed  from  the  grounds  of  nature,  manners,  and  policy,  are  like  wall  flowers,  which,  though 
they  grow  high  upon  the  crests  of  states,  yet  they  have  no  deep  root:  besides,  in  all  public  services 
I  ever  valued  my  reputation  more  than  my  pains;  and,  therefore,  in  weighty  causes  I  always  used 
eztraordinaiy  diligence;  in  all  which  respects  I  persuade  myself  the  reading  of  them  will  not  be  un- 
profitable. This  work  I  knew  not  to  whom  to  dedicate  rather  than  to  the  Society  of  Grat's  Ink,  the 
place  whence  my  &ther  was  called  to  the  highest  place  of  justice,  and  where  myself  have  lived  and 
had  my  prooedore  so  far  as,  by  his  majesty's  rare,  if  not  singular  grace,  to  be  of  both  his  councils ; 
and  therefore  few  men  so  bound  to  their  societies  by  obligation,  both  ancestral  and  personal,  as  I  am 
to  yours,  which  I  would  gladly  acknowledge,  not  only  in  having  your  name  joined  with  mine  owu 
in  a  book,  but  in  any  other' good  office  and  effect  which  the  active  part  of  my  life  and  place  may 
enable  me  unto  toward  the  society,  or  any  of  you  in  particular.  And  so  I  bid  you  right  heart^y 
fnewtM: 

Your  assured  loving  Friend  and  Fellow, 

Francis  Bacon. 
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Thk  case  meeds  neither  repeating  nor  opening. 
The  point  is,  in  substance,  but  one,  fiuniliar  to  be 
pat,  bat  difficult  to  be  resolved ;  that  is,  Whether, 
upon  a  lease  without  impeachment  of  waste,  the 
property  of  the  timber  trees,  after  sererance,  be 
not  in  him  that  is  owner  of  the  inheritance  t 

The  case  is  of  great  weight,  and  the  question 
of  great  difficulty :  weighty  it  must  needs  be,  for 
that  it  doth  concern,  or  may  concern  all  the  lands 
in  England ;  and  difficult  it  must  be,  be^sause  this 
question  sails  in  confluerUiia  aquarum^  in  the 
meeting  or  strife  of  two  groat  tides.  For  there  is 
a  strong  current  of  practice  and  opinioii  on  the 
one  side,  and  there  is  a  more  strong  current,  as  I 
conceive,  of  authorities,  both  ancient  and  late,  on 
the  other  side.  And,  therefore,  according  to  the 
reverend  custom  of  the  realm,  it  is  brought  now 
to  this  assembly;  and  it  is  high  time  the  question 
receive  an  end,  the  law  a  rule,  and  men*s  con* 
veyances  a  direction. 

This  doubt  ariseth  and  resteth  upon  two  things 
to  be  considered ;  first,  to  consider  of  the  interest 
and  property  of  a  timber  tree,  to  whom  it  belong- 
etii:  and,  secondly,  to  consider  of  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  these  words  or  clause,  aba- 
que  tmpetttiane  wjutit  for  within  these  two 
branches  will  aptly  fall  whatsoever  can  be  perti- 
nentiy  spoken  in  this  question,  without  obscuring 
the  question  by  any  other  curious  division. 

For  the  firet  of  these  considerations,  which  is 
the  interest  or  property  of  a  timber  tree,  I  will 
maintain  anci  prove  to  your  lordships  three  things. 

First,  That  a  timber  tree,  while  it  groweth,  is 
merely  parcel  of  the  inheritance,  as  well  as  the 
soil  itself. 

And,  secondly,  I  will  prove,  that  when  either 
nature  or  accident,  or  the  hand  of  man  hath  made 
It  transitory,  and  cut  it  off  from  the  earth,  it  can- 
not change  the  owner,  but  the  property  of  it  groes 
where  the  inheritance  was  before.  And  thus' 
much  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

And,  thirdly,  I  will  show  that  the  statute  of 
Gloucester  doth  rather  corroborate  and  confirm 
the  property  in  the  lessor  than  alter  it,  or  transfer 
It  to  the  lessee. 

And  for  the-  second  consideration,  which  is 
the  force  of  that  clause,  abaqtu  impeiitione  fw»ft,  I 
will  also  uphold  and  m^ke  good  three  other 
attertions. 


First,  That  if  that  danse  should  betaken  in 
the  sense  which  the  other  side  would  force  upon 
it,  that  it  were  a  clause  repugnant  to  the .  estate 
and  void. 

Secondly,  That  the  sense  which  we  conceiTe 
and  give  is  natural  in  respect  of  the  words ;  and 
for  the  matter  agreeable  to  reason  and  the  rules 
of  law. 

And,  lastiy,  That  if  the  interpretation  seem 
ambiguous  and  doubtful,  yet  the  very  mischief 
itself,  and  consideration  of  the  commonwealth, 
ought  rather  to  incline  your  lordships'  judgment 
to  our  construction. 

My  first  assertion  therefore  is,  that  a  timber 
tree  is  a  solid  parcel  of  the  inheritance;  which 
may  seem  a  point  admitted,  and  not  worth  the 
labouring.  But  there  is  such  a  chain  in  this 
case,  as  that  which  seemeth  most  plain,  if  it  is 
sharply  looked  into,  doth  invincibly  draw  on  that 
which  is  most  doubtful.  For  if  the  tree  be  parcel 
of  tho  inheritance  nnsevered,  inherit  in  the  rever- 
sion, severance  will  not  alien  it,  nor  the  clause 
will  not  divest  it. 

To  open,  therefore,  the  nature  of  an  inheritance ; 
sense  teacheth  there  be,  of  the  soil  and  earth, 
parts  that  are  raised  and  eminent,  as  timber  trees, 
rocks,  houses.  There  be  parts  that  are  sunk  and 
depressed,  as  mines,  which  are  called  by  some 
arhora  aubterranem^  because  that  as  trees  have 
great  branches  and  smaller  boughs  and  twigs,  sa 
have  they  in*  their  region  greater  and  smaller 
veins ;  so  if  we  had  in  England  beds  of  porcelain, 
such  al»  they  have  in  China,  which  porcelain  is  a 
kind  of  a  piaster  buried  in  the  earth,  and  by  length 
of  time  congealed  and  glazed  into  that  fine  sob- 
stance,  this  were  as  an  artificial  mine,  and  no 
doubt  part  of  the  inheritance.  Then  are  the  ordi- 
nary parts,  which  make  the  mass  of  the  earth,  as 
stone,  gravel,  loam,  clay,  and  the  like. 

Now,  as  I  make  all  these  much  in  one  degree, 
so  there  is  none  of  them,  not  timber  trees,  not 
quarries,  not  minerals  nor  fossils,  but  hath  a 
double  nature;  inheritable  and  real  while  it  is 
contained  within  the  mass  of  the  earth,  and  tran* 
sitory  and  personal  when  it  is  once  severed. 
For  even  gold  and  precious  stone,  which  is  more 
durable  out  of  earth  than  any  tree  is  upon  the 
earth,  yet  the  law  doth  not  hold  of  that  dignity 
as  to  be  matter  of  inheritance  if  it  be  once  serei^ 
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gwa%we  ed.  And  this  is  not  because  it  be- 
mninberiiueei  cometh  movable,  for  there  be  mov- 
loeaL  ^'^  able  inheritances,  as  yillains  in  gross, 
anil  dignities  which  are  judged  hereditaments; 
but  because  by  their  severance  they  lose  their 
nature  of  perpetuity,  which  is  of  the  essence  of 
an  inheritance. 

TfaifiM«nt  ^^^  herein  I,  do  not  a  little  admire 
the  uw  with  the  wisdom  of  the  laws  of  England, 
IteinsahSins  and  the  consent  which  they  have  with 
tnaiudtna-  the  wisdom  of  philosophy  and  nature 
itself:  for  it  is  a  maxim  in  philosophy 
that  in  rtgione  elemenicari  nihil  est  sslemum^  nisi 
per  prapagationem  spcciei,  out  per  suecessionem 
partium. 

And  it  is  most  evident  that  the  elements  them- 
selves, and  their  products,  have  a  perpetuity  not 
in  indivtduoj  but  by  supply  an4  succession  of 
parts.  For  example,  the  vestal  fire  that  was 
nourished  by  the  virgins  at  Rome  was  not  the 
same  fire  still,  but  was  in  perpetual  waste  and 
in  perpetual  renovation.  So  it  is  of  the' sea  and 
waters,  it  is  not  the  same  water  individually,  for 
that  exliales  by  the  sun,  and  is  fed  again  by  the 
showers.  And  so  of  the  earth  itself,  and  mines, 
quarries,  and  whatsoever  it  containeth,  they  are 
corruptible  individually,  and  maintained  only 
by  succession  of  parts,  and  that  lasteth  no  longer 
than  they  continue  fixed  to  the  main  and  mother 
globe  of  the  earth,  and  is  destroyed  by  their 
separation. ' 

According  to  this  I  find  the*  wisdom  of  the  law, 
by  imitation  of  the  course  of  nature,  to  judge  of 
inheritances  and  things  transitory ;  for  it  allow- 
eth  no  portions  of  the  earth,  lio  stone,  no  gold,  no 
mineral,  no  tree,  nO  mould  to  be  longer  inherit- 
ance than  they  adhere  to  the  mass,  and  so  are 
capable  of  supply  in  their  parts ;  for  by  theiV  con- 
tinuance of  body  stands  their  continuance  of  time. 

Neither  ia  this  matter  of  discourse,  except  the 
deep  and  profound  reasons  of  law,  which  ought 
chiefly  to  be  searched,  shall  be  accounted  dis- 
course, as  the  slighter  sort  of  wits,  Seioli,  may 
esteem  them. 

And,  therefore,  now  that  we  have  opened  the 
nature  of  inheritable  and  transitory,  let  us  see, 
upon  a  division  of  estates,  and  before  severance, 
what  kind  of  interests  the  law  allotteth  to  the 
owner  of  inheritance,  and'  what  to  the  particular 
tenant,  for  they  be  competitors  in  this  case. 
TbtcMiieDtor  First,  In  general  the  law  dt)th  a/^sign 
JjJ  J",Ti  uJia  ^  the  lessor  those  parts  of  the  soil  con- 
!IIJbiTw£;it  joined,  which  have  obtained  the  repu- 
»UttUr »  Nation  to  be  durable,  and  of  continu- 
uS'n^tbn  to  ance,  and  such  as  being  destroyed  are 
!Km"i!iri  not  but  by  long  time  renewed  ;  and  to 
S3."ow{Zho  the  terminors  it  assigneth  such  inte- 
(ke •ht  4  H.  7.  ygg^g  g^  ^yg  tcndcr  and  feeble  aorainst  the 

force  of  time,  but  have  an  annual  or  seasonable 
return  or  revenue.  And  herein  it  consent?  again 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  civil  law ;  for  our  inhe- 


ritance and  particular  estate  is  in  effect  their 
dominium  and  usus-fruttus  i  for  so  it  was  con- 
ceived upon  the  ancient  statute  of  depopulations, 
4  Hen.  VII.  which  was  penned,  <•  that  the.  owner 
of  the  land  should  re-edify  the  houses  ^f  hus- 
bandry,*' that  the  word  owner,  which  answereth 
to  domtftffs,  was  he  that  had  the  immediate  inhe- 
ritance \  and  so  ran  the  later  statutes.  Let  us  see 
therefore  what  judgment  the  law  maketh  of  a 
timber  tree ;  and  whether  the  law  doth  not  place 
it  within  the  lot  of  him  that  hath  the  inheritance 
as  parcel  thereof. 

First,  It  appeareih  by  the  register  ottl  ^^^  ^^  ^ 
of  the  words  of  the  writ  of  waste,  that  STtemSHS* 
the  waste  is  laid  to  be  ad  exhieredation^  SSSuSJiS' 
£m,  which  presnpposeth  hssreditalem  t 
for  there  cannot  be  a  disinherison  by  the  cutting 
down  of  the  tree,  except  there  was  an  inheritance 
in  the  tree,  quia  privdtio  prasttpponii  actum. 

Again  it  appeareth  out  of  the  words  ^fhemtaieof 
of  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  well  ob-  JlS^S^^^ 
served,  that  the  tree  and  the  soil  are  JS*to2JJ2S 
one  entire  thing,  for  the  words  are,  quod  '■''^ 
recuperet  rein,  vastatam ;  and  yet  the  books  speak, 
and  the  very  judgment  in  waste  is  quod  recuperet 
locum  tasttttumt  which  shows,  that  res  and  loetu 
are  in  exposition  of  law  taken  indifferently ;  for 
the  lessor  shall  not  recover  only  the  stem'  of  (he 
ttee,  but  he  shall  recover  the  very  soil,  wherennio 
the  stem  continues.  And  therefore  it  is  liotably 
ruled  in  22  H.  Vl.  f.  13,  that  if  the  ter- 
miner do  first  cut  dowa  the  tree,  and 
then  destroy  the  stem,  the  lessor  shall  declare 
upon  two  several  wastes,  and  <  recover  treble 
damages  for^hem  severally.  But,  says  the  book, 
he  must  bring  but  one  writ,  for  he  can  recover  the 
place  wasted  but  once. 

And  farther  proof  may  be  fitly  alleged  out  of 
Mul1in*s  case  in  the  commentaries, 
where  it  is  said,  that  for  timber  trees 
tithes  shall  not  be  paid.  And  the  reason  of  the 
book  is  well  to  be  observed ;  <«  for  that  tithes  are 
to  be  paid  for  the  revenue  of  the  inheritance,  and 
not  for  the  inheritance  itself.^* 

Nay,  my  loi^ds,  it  is  notable  to  consider  what  a 
reputation  the  law  gives  to  the  trees,  even  after 
they  are  severed  by  grant,  as  may  be  plainly 
inferred  out  of  Herl^ckenden's  case, 
L.  Coke,  p.  4,  f.  63.  I  mean  the  prin- 
cipal case-;  where  it  is  resolved,  that  if  the  trees 
being  excepted  out  of  a  lease  granted  to  the  lessee, 
or  if  the  grantee  of  trees  acceptalease  of  the  land, 
the  property  of  the  trees  drown  not,  as  a  term 
should  drown  in  a  freehold,  but  subsist  as  a  chat- 
tel  divided ;  which  shows  plainly,  though  thej 
be  made  transitory,  yet  they  stiil  to  some  purpose 
savour  of  the  inheritance :  for  if  you  go-  a  little 
farther,  and  put  the  case  of  a  state  tail,  which'  is 
a  state  of  inheritance,  then  I  think  cleariy  they 
are  reannexed.  But,  on  the  other  side,,  if  a  man 
buy  com  standing  upon  the  ground,  and  take  a 
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leaqe  of  tbe  Bame  grounds  where  the  com  standS) 
I  say  plainly  it  is  reaffized,  for  porta  eaptdantur 
cum  pariktu. 

And  it  is  no  less  worthy  the  note,  what  an  ope- 
ration the  inheritance  leaTeth  behind  it  in  matter 
of  waste,  even  when  it  is'gone,  as  appeaftth  in 
the  case  of  tenant  after  possibility,  whp  shall  not 
be  punished;  for  thoagh  the  new  reason  he, 
because  his  estate  was  not  within  the  statute  of 
Gloucester;  yet  I  will  not  ^  from  my  old  master 
Littleton's  reason,  which  speaketh  out  of  the 
depth  of  the  common  law,  he  shall  not  be  punished 
**for  the  inheritance  sake  which  was  once  in 
him,"  ' 

But  this  will  receire  a  great  deal  of  illustration, 
by  considering  the  terminer's  estate,  and  the 
nature  thereof,  which,  was  well  defined  by  Mr. 
Heath,  who  spake  ezoellent  well  to  the  case,  that 
it  is  such  as  he  ought  to  yield  up  the  inheritance 
in  as  good  plight  as  he  received  it;  and  therefore 
Th*d«ri«ui^  ^^  word  Jkrnutriui J  Which  is  the  word 
tlidJKi!!'  of  the  statute  of  Marlebridge,  cometh, 
*^  as  I  conceive,  a  firmando ;  because  he 

'  makes  the  profit  of  the  inheritance,  which  other- 
wise should  be  upon  account,  and  uncertain,  firm 
and  certain;  and,  accordingly,  feadi  forma^  fee- 
farm,  is  a  perpetuity  certain.  Therefore  the 
nature  and  limit  of  a  particular  tenant  is  to  make 
the  inheritance  certain*  and  not  to  make  it  worse. 

1.  Therefpre  he  cannot  break  the  soil  otherwise 
than  with  his  ploughshare,  to  torn  up  perhaps  a 
stone  that  lieth  aloft;  'his  interest  is  in  aupetfidc^ 
not  in  prtfufido^  he  hath  but  iunUam  terrm^  little 
more  than  the  vesture. 

If  we  had  fir  timber  here,  as  they  have  in  Mus- 
covy,  he  could  not- pierce  the  tree  to  make  the 
pitch  come  forth,  no  more  than  he  may  break  the 
earth. 

So- we  see  the  evidence,  which  is pro- 
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^S^SaSa  JMgnaeulum  hasreditatU^  the  fortress  and 
'"'  defence  of  the  land  belongeth  not  to  the 

lessee,  but  to  the  owner  of  the  inheritance. 

So  the  lessee's  estate  is  notuccount- 
(M^^SRadiiaa-  cd  of  that  dignity,  that  it  can  do  ho- 
Mood.  FkrH^  mage,  because  it  is  a  badge  ofcontinu- 
Si^eariaii  auce  in  the  blood  of  lord  and  tenant 

not  taateaid.       .«   .^t         ^  .    . 

Neither  for  my  own:opmion  can  a  par- 
ticular tenant  of  a  manor  have  aid  pour  file  mariery 
cfu  pour  f aire  JUz  eheoaUer  $  because  it  is  given  by 
law  upon  an  intendment  of  continuance  of  blood 
and  privity  between  lord  and  tenant. 

And  for  the  tree,  which  is  now  in  question,  do 
but  consider  in  what  a  revolution  the  law  moves, 
and  as  it  were  in  to  orb:  for  when  the  tree  is 
young  and  tender,  germen  ierrm^  a  sprout  of  the 
earth,  the  law  giveth  it  to  the  lessee,  as  having  a 
nature  not  permanent,  and  yet  easily  restored ; 
when  itcomes  to  be  a  timber  tree,  and  hath  a  nature 
solid  and' durable,  the  law  cairieth  it  to  the  lessor^ 
Dot  after  again  if  it  beeome  a  sear  and  a  dotard. 


and  its  soUd  parts  grow  putrefied,  and,  as  the  poet 
saith,  nonjam  maUr  alii  ieUut  vtrtaqu^  miniutrat, 
then  the  law  returns  it  back  to  the  lessee.  This 
is  true  justice,  this  is  wuum  euique  iributre  f  the 
law  guiding  all  things  with  line  of  measure 
proportion. 

And  therefore  that  interest  of  the  les- 
see in  the  tree,  which  the  books  call  a 
special  property,  is  scarce  worth  that 
name.  He  shall  have  the  shade,  so 
shall  he  have  the  shade  of  a  rock ;  but  ^ ' 
he  shall  not  have  a  crystal  or  Bristol  diamond 
growing  upon  the  rock.  He  shall  have  the  pan- 
nage ;  why  %  that  is  the  fruit  of  the  Inheritance  of 
a  tree,  as  herb  or  grass  is  of  the  ,soil.  He  shall 
have  seasonable  loppings^  why  t  so  he  shall  have 
seasonable  diggings  of  an  open  mine.  So  all 
these  things  are  rather  profits  of  the  tree,  than  any 
special  property  in  the  tree.  But  about  words  we 
will  not  diffisr. 

So  as  I  conclude  this  part,  that  the  reason  and 
wisdom  of  law  doth  match  things,  as  they  con- 
sort, ascribing  to  permanent  states  permanent 
interest,  and  to  transitory  states  transitory  in- 
terest; and  you  cannot  alter  this  ordw  of  law  by 
fancies  of  clauses  and  liberties,  as  I  will  tell  yon 
in  the  proper  place.  And  therefore  the  tree  stand- 
ing belongs  clearly  to  the  owner  of  the  inheritance. 

Now  come  I  to  my  second  assertion,  that  by 
the  severance  the  ownership  or  property  cannot  be 
altered ;  bat  that  he  that  had  the  trees  as  part  of 
the  inheritance  before,  must  have  it  as  a  chattel 
transitory  after.  This  is  pregnant  and  followeth 
of  itself,  for  it  is  the  same  tree  still,  and,  as  the 
Scripture  saith,  uti  arbor  cadet^  Uajacet, 

The  owner  of  the  whole  must  needs  own  the 
parts ;  he  that  owneth  the  cloth  owneth  the  thread, 
and  he  that  owneth  an  engine  when  it  is  entire, 
owneth  the  parts  when  it  is  broken;  breaking 
cannot  alter  property. 

And  therefore  the  book  in  Herlack- 
enden's  case  doth  not  stick  to  give  it 
somewhat  plain  terms;  and  to  say  that  it  were  an 
absurd  thing,  that  the  lessee  which  hath  a  parti- 
cular interest  in  the  land,  should  have  an  abso- 
lute property  in  that  which  is  part  of  the  inherit, 
ance :  you  would  have  the  shadow  draw  the  body, 
and  the  twigs  draw  the  trunk.  These  are  truly 
called  absurdities.  And,  therefore,  in  a  conclu- 
sion so  plain,  it  shall  be  sufficient  to  vouch  the 
authorities  without  enforcing  the  reasons. 

And  although  the  division  be  good,  that  was 
made  by  Mr.  Heath,  that  there  be  four  .manners 
of  severances,  that  is,  when  the  lessee  fells  the 
tree,  or  when  the  lessor  fells  it,  or  when  a  stranger 
fells  it,  or  when  the  act  of  God,  a  tempest,  fells 
it;  yet  this  division  tendeth  rather  to  explanation 
than  to  proof,  and  I  need  it  not,  because  I  do  main- 
tain that  in  all  these  cases  the  property  is  in  the 
lessor. 
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And  therefore  I  will  nee  a  distriba. 

tion  which  rather  preeaeth  the  proof. 
SSSZtlpittL  The  question  it  of  property.    There  be 

three  argomentg  of  property ;  damages, 
setsarey  and  grant :  and  aocording  to  these  I  will 
examine  the  property  of  the  trees  by  the  authority 
of  books. 

And  first  for  damages. 

For  damages^  lopk  into  the  books  of  the  law, 
and  you  shall  not  find  the  lessee  shall  ever  recorer 
damages,  not  as  they  are  a  badge  of  property ;  for 
the  damages,  which  he  reooyerelh,  are  of  two 
natures,  either  for  the  special  property,  as  they 
call  it,  or  as  he  is  chargeable  oyer.  And  for  this, 
to  avoid  length,  I  wiU  select  three  books,  one 
where  the  lessee  shall  recover  treble  damages, 
another  where  he  shall  recover  but  for  his  special 
property,  and  the  third  where  he  shall  recover  for 
the  body  of  the  tree,  which  is  a  special  case,  and 
•tandeth  merely  upon  a  special  reason. 

The  firat  is  the  book  of  44  E.  III. 
44|La.t27.  f,  37^  ^here  it  ig  ^ee^^  that  if  tenant 
for  life  be,  and  a  disseisor  commit  waste,  the 
lessee  shall  recover  in  trespass  as  he  ehall  answer 
in  waste ;  but  that  this  is  a  kind  of  recovery  of 
damages,  though  per  aceidensfmvy  appear  plainly. 
For  if  the  lessor  die,  whereby  bis  action  is  gone, 
then  the  disseisor  is  likewise  diachargisd,  other- 
wise than  for  the  special  property. 

The  second  book  is  9  E.  IV.  f.  35, 
'^'^  '  where  it  v^  admitted,  that  if  the  lessor 
himself  out  down  the  tree,.the  lessee  shall  recover 
but  for  his  special  profit  of  shade,  pannage,  lop- 
pings, because  he  is  not  charged  over. 

The  third  is  44  E.  III.  f.  44,  where 
«iE.a.t4i.  it  is  said,  that  if  the  lessee  Ml  trees  to 
repair  the  barn,  which  is  not  ruinous  in  his  own 
default,  and  the  lessor  come  and  take  them  away, 
he  shall  have  trespass,  and  in  that  case  he  shall 
recover  for  the  very  body  of  the  tree,  for  he  hath 
an  absolute  property  in  them  for  that  intent. 
And  that  it  is  only  for  that  intent  appeareth 

notably  by  the  book  38  Ja.  f.  1.    If 

the  lessee  after  he  hath  cut  down  the 
tree  employ  it  not  to  reparations,  but  employ  other 
trees  of  better  value,  yet  it  is  waste;  which 
showeth  plainly  the  property  is  respective  to  the 
employment. 

Nay,  6  E.  IV.  f.  100,  goeth  farther 

and  showeth,  that  the  special  property 
which  the  lessee  had  was  of  the  living  tree,  and 
determines,  as  Herlackenden's  case  saith,  by 
severance;  for,  then,  magis  dignum  irahit  ad  it 
minus  dignum  f  for  it  saith,  that  the  lessee  cannot 
pay  the  workmen's  wages  with  those  parts  of  the 
tree  which  are  not  timber.  And  so  I  leave  the 
first  demonstration  of  property,  which  is  by 
damages;    except   you  will    add    the  case  of 

27  H.  VIII.  f.  13,  where  it  is  said,  that 

if  tenant  for  life,  and  he  in  the  rever- 
sion join  a  lease  for  years,  and  lessee  for  yeare 
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lell  timber  trees,  they  shall  join  in  an  action  of 
waste ;  but  he  in  the  reversion  shall  recover  the 
whole  damages :  and  great  reaaon,  for  the  special 
property  was  in  the  lessee  for  yean,  the  general 
in  hhn  in  the  reveraion,  so  the  tenant  for  life 
meane  had  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Now,  for  the  eeisure,  you  may  not  look  for 
/plentiful  authori^  in  that:  for  the  lessor,  which 
had  the  more  beneficial  remedy  by  action  for 
treble  .damages,  had  little  reason  to  resort  to  the 
weaker  remedy  by  seisure,  and  leases  without 
impeachment  were  then  rare,  as  I  will  tell  you 
anon.  And,  therefore,  the  question  of  the  seisure 
came  chiefly  in  experience  upon  the  case  of  the 
windfalls,  which  conld  not  be  punished  by  action 
of  waste. 

First,  therefore,  the  case  of  40  E. 
III.  pi.  22,  is  express,  where  at  the 
king's  suit,  in  the  behalf  of  the  heir  of  Darey^ 
who  was  in  ward,  the  king's  lessee  was  questioned 
in  waste,  and  justified  the  taking  of  the  trees, 
because  they  were  overthrown  by  winds,  and 
taken  away  by  a  stranger.  But  Knevet  saithf 
although  one  be  guardian,  yet  the  trees,  when  by 
their  fall  they  are  severed  from  the  freehold,  he 
hath  no  property  of  the  chattels,  but  they  apper- 
tain to  the  heir,  and  the  heir  shall  have  trespass 
of  them  against  a  stranger,  and  not  the  guardian* 
no  more  than  the  bailiff  of  a  manor.  So  that 
that  book  rules  the  interest  of  the  tree  to  be  in  the 
heir,  and  goes  to  a  point  farther,  that  he  shall  have 
trespass  for  them ;  but  of  seisure  there  had  been 
no  question. 

So  again  in  2  H.  VII.  the  words  of 
Brian  are,  that,  for  the  timber  trees,  the  .      ' '    « 
lessor  may  take  them;  for  they  are  his;  and 
seemeth  to  take  some  difference  between  them 
and  the  gravel. 

The  like  reason  is  of  the  timber  of  a  house,  as 
appeare  34  E.  III.  f.  6,  abridged  by  j^^.^^ 
Brook,  tit.  Waite^  pi.  34,  when  it  is 
said,  it  was  doubted  who  should  have  the  timber 
of  a  house  which  fell  by  tempest;  and,  saith  the 
book,  it  seems  it  doth  appertain  to  the  leesor; 
and  good  reason,  for  it  is  no  waste,  and  the 
lessee  is  not  bound  to  re-edify  it:  and,  therefore, 
it  is  reason  the  lessor  have  it ;  but  Herlackenden's 
case  goes  farther,  where  it  is  said  that  the  lessee 
may  help  himself  with  the  timber,  if  he  will 
re-edify  it ;  but  clearly  he  hath  no  interest  but 
towards  a  special  employment. 

Now,  you  have  had  a  case  of  the  timber  tree, 
and  of  the  timber  of  the  house,  now  take  a  case 
of  the  mine,  where  that  of  the  trees  is  likewise 
put,  and  that  is  9  E.  IV.  f.  35,  where  ,  j.  . ,  jj. 
it  is  said  by  Needham,  that  if  a  lease 
be  made  of  land  wherein  there  is  tin,  or  iron,  or 
lead,  or  coals,  or  quarry,  and  the  lessor  enter  and 
take  the  tin  or  otiier  materials,  the  lessee  shall 
punish  him  for  coming  upon  his  land,  but  not  for 
taking  of  the  substances.    And  so  of  great  trees ; 
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bat  Danby  goes  farther,  and  saith,  the  law  that 
gires  him  the  thing,  doth  likewise  give  him 
means  to  come  by  it ;  but  they  both  agree  that 
the  interest  is  in  the  lessor.  And  thus  much  for 
the  seisare. 

For  the  grant;  it  is  not  so  certain  a  badge  of 
property  as  the  other  two ;  for  a  man  may  hare  a 
property,  and  yet  not  grantable,  because  it  is 
turned  into  a  right,  or  otherwise  suspended. 
And,  therefore,  it  is  true,  that  by  the  book  in 
21  H.  VI.  that  if  the  lessor  grant  the  trees,  the 
grantee  shall  not  take  them,  no,  not  after  the  lease 
expired ;  because  this  property  is  but  de  futuro^ 
expectant;  but  it  is  as  plain  on  the  other  side 
that  the  lessee  cannot  grant  them,  as  was  resolved 
Manroodaad  ^^  ^^^  notsble  cascs,  namely,  the  case 
s«d«.  a  of  Marwood  and  Sanders,  41  El.  in 
eommuni  banco  i  where  it  was  ruled,  that  the 
tenant  of  the  inheritance  may  make  a  feoffment 
with  exception  of  timber  trees :  but  that  if  lessee 
for  life  or  years  set  over  his  estate  with  an  excep- 
tion of  the  trees,  the  exception  is  utterly  void ; 
and  the  like  resolution  was  in  the  case  between 
poriwuid  Foster  and  Mills,  plaintiff,  and  Spencer 
sp«c«.  eu..   an^j  Boord,  defendant,  28  Eliz.  rot.  820. 

Now  come  we  to  the  authorities,  which  have 
an  appearance  to  be  against  us,  which  are  not 
many,  and  they  be  easily  answered,  not  by  dis- 
tinguishing subtilly,  but  by  marking  the  books 
advisedly. 

1.  There  be  two  books  that  seem  to  cross  the 
authorities  touching  the  interest  of  the  windfalls, 
,H.i  7  H.  VI.  and  44  E.  III.  f.  44,  where, 

44S.3,r.44.  upon  waste  brought  and  assigned  in 
the  succision  of  trees,  the  justification  is,  that  they 
were  overthrown  by  wind,  and  so  the  lessee  took 
them  for  fuel,  and  allowed  for  a  good  plea ;  but 
these  books  are  reconciled  two  ways :  first,  look 
into  both  the  justifications,  and  you  shall  find 
that  the  plea  did  not  rely  only  in  that  they  were 
windfalls,  but  couples  it  with  this,  that  they  were 
first  sear;  and  then  overthrown  by  wind ;  and  that 
makes  an  end  of  it,  for  sear  trees  belong  to  the 
lessee,  standing  or  felled,  and  you  have  a  special 
replication  in  the  book  of  44  E.  III.  that  the  wind 
did  but  rend  them,  and  buckle  them,  and  that 
they  bore  fruit  two  years  afler.  And,  secondly, 
you  have  ill  hick  with  your  windfalls,  for  they  be 
still  apple  trees,  which  are  but  wastes,  per  aecidens, 
as  willows  or  thorns  are  in  the  sight  of  a  house ; 
but  when  they  are  once  felled  they  are  clearly 
matter  of  fuel. 

Another  kind  of  authorities,  that  make  show 
against  us,  are  those  that  say  that  the  lessee  shall 
punish  the  lessor  in  trespass  for  taking  the  trees, 
4.B.4  f.8a  which  are  5  H.  IV.  f.  29,  and  1  Mar. 
iMa^/.9o.  Bier,  f.  90,  Mervin's  case;  and  you 
might  add  if  you  will  9  E.  IV.  the  case  vouched 
before :  unto  which  the  answer  is,  that  trespass 
must  be  understood  for  the  special  property,  and 
not  for  the  body  of  the  tree ;  for  those  two  books 
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speak  |iot  a  word  what  he  shall  recover,  nof  tfaat 
it  shall  be  to  the  value.  And,  therefore,  9  E.  IT. 
is  a  good  expositor,  for  that  distingaiBh^th  whoe 
the  other  two  books  speak  indefinitely ;  jea,  b«c 
5  H.  IV.  goeth  farther,  and  saith,  that  the 
shall  purport  arbores  mas,  which  is  trae  in 
of  the  special  property ;  neither  are  writs  to  be 
varied  according  to  special  cases,  but  axe  framed 
to  the  general  case,  as  upon  lands  recovexed 
in  value  in  tail,  the  writ  shall  suppose  danust, 
a  gift. 

And  the  third  kind  of  authority  is  some  books, 
as  13  H.  VII.  f.  9,  that  say,  that  tres- 
pass lies  not  by  the  lessor  against  the 
lessee  for  cutting  down  trees,  but  only  waste; 
but  that  it  is  to  be  understood  of  trespass  ti  H 
armisj  and  would  have  come  fitly  is  question  if 
there  had  been  no  seisure  in  this  case. 

Upon  all  which  I  conclude,  that  the  whole 
current  of  authorities  proveth  the  properties  of  the 
trees  upon  severance  to  be  in  the  lessor  by  the 
rules  of  the  common  law ;  and  that  althongfa  the 
common  law  would  not  so  far  protect  die  folly  of 
the  lessor,  as  to  give  him  remedy  by  action, 
where  the  state  was  created  by  his  own  act,  yet, 
the  law  never  took  from  him  his  property;  so 
that,  as  to  the  property,  before  the  statute  and 
since,  the  law  was  ever  one. 

Now  come  I  to  the  third  assertion,  that  the 
statute  of  Gloucester  hath  not  transferred  the  pro- 
perty of  the  lessee  upon  an  intendment  of  recom- 
pense to  the  lessor ;  which  needs  no  long  speech : 
it  is  grounded  upon  a  probable  reason,  and  npon 
one  special  book. 

The  reason  is,  that  damages  are  a  recompense 
for  property;  and,  therefore,  that  the  statute  of 
Gloucester  giving  damages  should  exclude  pnn 
perty.  The  authority  seems  ^^®^2,2» 
E.  IV.  f.  8,  where  Catesbey,  affirming 
that  the  lessee  at  will  shall  have  the  great  trees, 
as  well  as  lessee  for  years  or  life ;  Fairfax  and 
Jennings  correct  it  with  a  difference,  that  the 
lessor  may  take  them  in  the  case  of  tenant  at 
will,  because  he  hath  no  remedy  by  the  statute, 
but  not  in  case  of  the  termors. 

This  conceit  may  be  reasonable  thus  far,  that 
the  lessee  shall  not  both  seise  and  bring  waste ; 
but  if  he  seise,  he  shall  not  have  his  action ;  if  he 
recover  by  action,  he  shall  not  seise;  for  a  man 
shall  not  have  bo^  the  thing  and  recompense ;  it 
is  a  bar  to  the  highest  inheritance,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  reeeperuni  mereedem  9uam,  But  at  the 
first,  it  is  at  his  election  whether  remedy  he  will 
use,  like  as  in  the  case  of  trespass :  where  if  a 
man  once  recover  in  damages,  it  hath  concluded 
and  turned  the  property.  Nay,  I  invert  the  argu- 
ment upon  the  force  of  the  statute  of  Gloucester 
thus :  that  if  there  had  been  no  property  at  com- 
mon law,  yet  the  statute  of  Gloucester,  by  re- 
straining the  waste,  and  giving  an  action,  doth 
imply  a  property :  whereto  a  better  case  cannot 
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be  put  than  the  case  upon  the  statute  de  donia 
emiditionaUbtu^  where  there  are  no  words  to  give 
any  rerersion  or  remainder ;  and  yet  the  statute 
giving  a  fomudon^  where  it  lay  not  before^  being 
but  an  action,  implies  an  actual  reyersion  and 
remainder. 

Afltitaia|ifiH  Thus  havo  I  passed  over  the  first 
?i«SuUto>  ^^^^  part,  which  I  have  insisted  upon' 
'^*  the  longer,  because  I  shall  have  use  of 

it  for  the  clearing  of  the  second. 

Now  to  come  to  the  force  of  the  clause  absque 
impetitione  vastu  This  clause  must  of  necessity 
work  in  one  of  these  degrees,  either  by  way  of 
grant  of  property,  or  by  way  of  power  and  liberty 
knit  to  the  state,  or  by  way  of  discharge  of  action ; 
whereof  the  first  two  I  reject,  the  last  I  receive. 
No  pint  of  Therefore,  I  think  the  other  side  will 
propwty.  jjQt  affirm  that  this  clause  amounts  to 
a  grant  of  trees ;  for  then,  according  to  the  reso- 
lution in  Herlackenden*s  case,  they  should  go  to 
the  executors,  and  the  lessee  might  grant  them 
over,  and  they  might  be  taken  after  the  state 
determined.  Now  it  is  plain  that  this  liberty  is 
created  with  the  estate,  passeth  with  the  estate, 
and  determines  with  the  estate. 

That  appears  by  5  Hen.  V.  where  it 
is  said,  that  if  lessee  for  years  without 
impeachment  of  waste  accept  a  confirmation  for 
life,  the  privilege  is  gone. 

And  so  are  the  books  in  3  E.  HI.  and 
28  H.  Vni.  that  if  a  lease  be  made 
without  impeachment  of  waste  pour  autre  ote,  the 
remainder  to  the  lessee  for  life,  the  privilege  is 
gone,  because  he  is  in  of  another  estate ;  so  then 
plainly  it  amounts  to  no  grant  of  property^  neither 
can  it  any  ways  touch  the  property,  nor  enlarge 
the  special  property  of  the  lessee :  for  will  any 
man  say,  that  if  you  put  Marwood  and  Sanders's 
case  of  a  lease  without  impeachment  of  waste, 
that  he  may  grant  the  land  with  the  exception  of 
the  trees  any  more  than  an  ordinary  lessee  ?  Or 
shall  the  windfalls  be  more  his  in  this  case  than 
in  the  other  1  for  he  was  not  impeachable  of  waste 
for  windfalls  no  more  than  where  he  hath  the 
clause.  Or  will  any  man  say,  that  if  a  stranger 
commit  waste,  such  a  lessee  may  seise.  These 
things,  I  suppose,  no  man  will  affirm.  Again, 
why  should  not  a  liberty  or  privilege  in  law  be  as 
strong  as  a  privilege  in  fact  1  as  in  the  case  of 
tenant  afler  possibility :  or  where  there  is  a  lessee 
for  life  the  remainder  for  life  ?  for  in  these  cases 
they  are  privileged  from  waste,  and  yet  that 
trenches  not  the  property. 

Now,  therefore,  to  take  the  second  course,  that 
it  should  be  as  a  real  power  annexed  to  the  state ; 
neither  can  thai  be,  for  it  is  the  law  that  mouldeth 
estates,  and  not  men's  fancies.  And,  therefore, 
if  men  by  clauses,  like  voluntaries  in  music,  run 
not  upon  the  grounds  of  law,  and  do  restrain  an 
estate  more  than  the  law  restrains  it,  or  enable  an 
estate  more  than  the  law  enables  it,  or  guide  an 
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estate  otherwise  than  the  law  guides  it,  they  be 
mere  repugnancies  and  vanities.  And,  therefore, 
if  I  make  a  feoffment  in  fee,  provided  the  feoffee 
shall  not  fell  timber,  the  clause  of  condition  is 
void.  And  so,  on  the  other  side,  if  I  make  a  lease 
with  a  power  that  he  shall  fell  timber,  it  is  void. 

So  if  I  make  a  lease  with  a  power  that  he  may 
make  feoffment,  or  that  he  may  make  leases  for 
forty  years,  or  that  if  he  make  default  I  shall  not 
be  received,  or  that  the  lessee  may  do  homage ; 
these  are  plainly  void,  as  against  law,  and  repug 
nant  to  the  state.  No,  this  cannot  be  done  by 
way  of  use,  except  the  words  be  apt,  as  in  Mild- 
may's  case :  neither  is  this  clause,  in  the  sense 
that  they  take  it,  any  better. 

Therefore,  laying  aside  these  two  constructions, 
whereof  the  one  is  not  maintained  to  be,  the  other 
cannot  be  :  let  us  come  to  the  true  sense  of  this 
clause,  which  is  by  way  of  discharge  of  the  action, 
and  no  more :  wherein  I  will  speak  first  of  the 
words,  then  of  the  reason,  then  of  the  authorities 
which  prove  our  sense,  then  of  the  practice,  which 
is  pretended  to  prove  theirs ;  and,  lastly,  I  will 
weigh  the  mischief  how  it  stands  for  our  construc- 
tion or  theirs. 

It  is  an  ignorant  mistaking  of  any  man  to  take 
impeachment  for  tmpedimenium  and  not  for  im- 
petitio  i  for  it  is  true  that  impedimenium  doth 
extend  to  all  hindrances,  or  disturbances,  or  inter- 
ruptions, as  well  in  pais  as  j  udicial.  But  impetiiio 
is  merely  a  judicial  claim  or  interruption  by  suit 
in  law,  and  upon  the  matter  all  one  with  impiaci" 
tcUio.  Wherein  first  we  may  take  light  of  the 
derivation  of  impetiiio^  which  is  a  compound  of 
the  preposition  in  and  the  verb  pdo^  whereof  the 
verb  ptto  itself  doth  signify  a  demand,  but  yet 
properly  such  a  demand  as  is  not  extrajudicial : 
for  the  words  petit  judicium  petit  audiium  brevis, 
&c.,  are  words  of  acts  judicial ;  as  for  the  demand 
in  pais,  it  is  rather  requisitio  than  petitio,  as  licet 
sscpius  requisitus ;  so  much  for  the  verb  peto.  But 
the  preposition  in  enforceth  it  more,  which  signi- 
fies against :  as  Cicero  in  Verrem,  in  CatiHnam , 
and  so  in  composition,  to  inveigh,  is  to  speak 
against;  so  it  is  such  a  demand  only  where  there 
is  a  party  raised  to  demand  against,  that  is,  an 
adversary,  which  must  be  in  a  suit  in  law  ;  and 
so  it  is  used  in  records  of  law. 

As  Coke,  lib.  1,  f.  17,  Porter's  case,  it  was 
pleaded  in  bar,  that  dicta  domina  regina  nuric  ipsos 
Johannem  et  Henricum  Porter  petere  seu  occasionare 
non  debet,  that  is,  implaeiiare. 

So  likewise  Coke  1.  1,  f.  27,  case  of  Alton 
Woods,  quod  dicta  domina  regina  nunc  ipsum  pro- 
inde  aliqualiter  impetere  seu  occasionare  non  debet. 

So  in  the  book  of  entries,  f.  1,  lit.  D,  15  H.  VII. 
rot.  3,  inter  placiia  regis,  et  super  hoc  venit  W.  L 
commonachus  abbatis  W,  loci  illius  ordinarii, 
gerensque  vices  ipsius  dbbatis,  ad  quoseunque  clericos 
de  quolibet  crimine  coram  domino  rege  impetitos  sivz 
irrilatos  calumniand*.  So  much  ex  vi  ct  usu  termini. 
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For  rpason :  first,  it  oaght  to  be  considered  that 
the  punishment  of  waste  is  strict  and  seTere, 
becausa  the  penalty  is  great,  treble  damages,  and 
the  place  wasted :  and,  again,  because  tke  lessee 
roust  undertake  for  the  acts  of  strangers ;  where- 
upon I  infer,  that  the  reason  which  brought  this 
clause  in  use,  ab  initioj  was  caution  to  save,  and 
to  free  men  from  the  extremity  of  the  penalty,  and 
not  any  intention  to  countermand  the  property. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  law  doth  assign  in  most 
cases  double  remedy,  by  matter  of  suit,  and  matter 
in  pais ;  for  disseisins,  actions  and  entries ;  for 
trespasses,  action  and  seisure ;  for  nuisances, 
action  and  abatement:  and,  as  Littleton  doth 
instruct  us,  one  of  these  remedies  may  be  released 
without  touching  the.  other.  If  the  disseisee 
release  all  actions,  saith  Littleton,  yet  my  entry 
remains ;  but  if  I  release  all  demands  or  remedies, 
or  the  like  words  of  a  general  nature,  it  doth 
release  the  right  itself.  And,  therefore,  I  may  be 
of  opinion,  that  if  there  be  a  clause  of  grant  in  my 
lease  expressed,  that  if  my  lessee  or  his  assigns 
cut  down  and  take  away  any  timber  trees,  that  I 
and  my  heirs  will  not  charge  them  by  action, 
claim,  seisure,  or  other  interruption,  either  this 
shall  inure  by  way  of  covenant  only,  or  if  you 
take  it  to  inure  by  way  of  absolute  discharge,  it 
amounts  to  a  grant  of  property  in  the  trees,  like 
as  the  case  of  3 1  Jisais,  I  grant,  that 
▲  ci«uM  tbiu  if  I  pay  not  you  ten  pounds  per  annum 
poirar  imounts  at  such  fcssts,  you  shall  distrain  for 
irtiwtuteiMtf  it  in  my  manor  of  Dale,  though  this 
sound  executory  in  power,  yet  it 
amounts  to  a  present  grant  of  a  rent.  So  as  I 
conclude  that  the  discharge  of  action  the  law 
knows,  grant  of  the  property  the  law  knows,  but 
this  same  mathematical  power  being  a  power 
amounting  to  a  property,  and  yet  no  property,  and 
Icnit  to  a  state  that  cannot  bear  it,  the  law  knoweth 
not,  ieriium  penitua  ignoramus. 

For  the  authorities,  they  are  of  three  kinds, 
two  by  inference,  and  the  third  direct. 
«2  B.  s»  1 23,       1^3  ^rst  I  do  collect  upon  the  books 
**•  '  of  42  Edw.  IIL  fol.  23  and  24,  by  the 

dilTerence  taken  by  Mowbray,  and  agreed  by  the 
court,  that  the  law  doth  intend  the  clause  of  dis- 
impeachment  of  waste  to  be  a  discharge  special, 
and  not  general  or  absolute;  for  there  the  princi- 
pal case  waS)  that  there  was  a  clause  in  the  lease, 
that  the  lessor  should  not  demand  any  right, 
claim,  or  challenge  in  the  lands  during  the  life  of 
tlie  lessee.  It  is  resolved  by  the  book,  that  it  is 
no  bar  in  waste ;  but  that  if  the  clause  had  been, 
that  the  lessee  should  not  have  been  impeached 
for  waste,  clearly  a  good  bar;  which  demonstrates 
plainly,  that  general  words,  be  they  never  so  loud 
and  strong,  bear  no  more  than  the  state  will  bear, 
and  to  any  other  purpose  are  idle.  But  special 
Words  that  inure  by  way  of  discharge  of  action, 
are  good  and  allowed  by  law. 


The  same  reason  is  of  the  books    _  ^  .^^ 

4CJL  IHk 

4  Ed.  II.  Fitzh.  tit.  waste  15,  and  17  titM>K. 
E.  III.  f.  7-  Fitzh.  tit  waste  101,  rl^^ilm 
where  there  was  a  clause.  Quod  Ueeat 
facere  eommodum  suum  meliori  modo  quo  pateriL 
Yet,  saith  Skipwith,  doth  this  amount,  that  he 
shall,  for  the  making  of  his  own  profit,  disinherit 
•the  lessor  1  Nego  eontequenitam ;  so  that  still  the 
law  allows  not  of  the  general  discharge,  but  of 
the  special  that  goeth  to  the  action. 

The  second  authority  by  inference  is  out  of 
9  H.  VL  fol.  35.  Fitzh.  tit.  waste  39,  ^„  ^^^ 
and  32  H.  VIIL  Dyer,  fol.  47,  where  T>i^tit.^*m 
the  learning  is  taken,  that  notwith-  32  h.  a.  dj^, 
standing  this  clause  be  inserted  into  a 
lease,  yet  a  man  may  reserve  unto  himself  remedy 
by  entry :  but,  say  I,  if  this  clause  should  have 
that  sense,  which  they  on  the  other  side  would 
give  it,  namely,  that  it  should  amount  to  an  abso- 
lute privilege  and  power  of  disposing,  tlien  were 
the  proviso  flat  repugnant,  all  one  as  if  it  were 
absque  impetiitone  taati^  proviso  quod  non  faciei 
vastum ;  which  are  contradictories :  and  note  well 
that  in  the  book  of  9  H.  VI.,  the  proviso  is  quod 
nonfaceat  vastum  voluntarium  in  domibus  ;  which 
indeed  doth  but  abridge  in  one  kind,  and  there- 
fore may  stand  without  repugnancy :  but  in  the 
latter  book  it  is  general,  that  is  to  say,  absque 
impetitione  vasti,  et  si  coniigerii  ipsum  foeere 
vaatum  tune  licebit  reintrare.  And  there  Shelley 
making  the  objection,  that  the  condition  was  re- 
pugnant, it  is  salved  thus,  sed  aliqui  tenuerunt^ 
that  this  word  impetitione  vasii  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  shall  not  be  impleaded  by  waste,  or 
punish^  by  action;  and  so  indeed  it  ought: 
those  aliqui  reete  tenueruni. 

For  the  authorities  direct,  they  are  two,  the  one 
27  H.  VL  Fitzh.  tit.  waste  8,  where  a  »rH.6.rii*. 
lease  was  made  without  impeachment  ''*••«*••• 
of  waste,  and  a  stranger  committed  waste,  and  the 
rule  is,  that  the  lessee  shall  recover  in  trespass 
only  for  the  crop  of  the  tree,  and  not  for  the  body 
of  the  tree.  It  is  true  it  comes  by  a  dicitur^  but 
it  is  now  a  kgitur  ,•  and  a  query  there  is,  and  rea- 
son, or  else  this  long  speech  were  time  ill  spent. 

And  the  last  authority  is  the  case  of  Sir  Moyle 
Finch  and  his  mother,  referred  to  my  Lord  Wrey 
and  Sir  Roger  Manwood,  resolved  upon  confer- 
ence with  other  of  the  judges  vouched  by  Wrey 
in  Herlackenden's  case,  and  reported  to  my  lord 
chief  justice  here  present,  as  a  resolution  of  law, 
being  our  very  case. 

And,  for  the  cases  to  the  contrary,  I  know  not 
one  in  all  the  law  direct ;  they  press  the  ittohito,«e. 
statute  of  Marlebridge,  which  hath  an  ""^ri***"!^ 
exception  in  the  prohibition,  firmarii  non,  fadent 
vastum^  ete»  nisi  speeialem  inde  habuerini  eoncep' 
sionem  per  seriptum  eonventionis^  mentionem  fa- 
eiensj  quod  koe  facer e  possini.  This  presseth  not 
the  question;  for  no  man  doubteth,  but  it  will 
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excuse  in  tkn  action  of  waste ;  and,  again,  nisi 
kabeanl  tptcialem  cancessionem  may  be  meant  of 
an  absolate  grant  of  the  trees  themselres ;  and 
otherwise  the  claase  absque  impeiitiont  vasti 
taketh  away  the  force  of  the  statute,  and  looseth 
what  the  statute  bindeth ;  but  it  toucheth  not  the 
property  at  common  law. 

For  Littleton's  case,  in  his  title  Of 
Conditions,  where  it  is  said,  that  if  a 
feoffment  in  fee  be  made  upon  condition,  that 
the  feoffee  infeoff  the  husband  and  wife,  and  the 
heirs  of  their  two  bodies ;  and  that  the  husband  die, 
that  now  the  feoffee  ought  to  make  a  lease  without 
impeachment  of  waste  to  the  wife,  the  remainder 
to  the  right  heirs  of  the  body  of  her  husband  and 
her  begotten ;  whereby  it  would  be  inferred,  that 
such  a  lessee  should  have  equal  privilege  with 
tenant  in  tail :  the  answer  appears  in  Littleton's 
own  words,  which  is,  that  the  feoffee  ought  to  go 
as  near  the  condition,  and  as  near  the  intent  of 
the  condition  as  he  may.  But  to  come  near  is  not 
to  reach,  neither  doth  Littleton  undertake  for  that. 
cui^PPOT'i  ^  ^^^  Culpepper's  case,  it  is  ob- 
TSiix.Djw  scurely  put,  and  concluded  in  division 
f.  184.  Qf  opinion ;    but   yet  so  as  it  rather 

makes  for  us.  The  case  is  2  Eliz.  Dyer,  fol. 
184,  and  is  in  effect  this:  a  man  makes  a  lease 
for  years,  excepting  timber  trees,  and  afterwards 
makes  a  lease  without  impeachment  of  waste  to 
trees  to  John  a  Style,  and  then  granteth  the  land 
and  trees  to  John  a  Down,  and  binds  himself  to 
warrant  and  save  harmless  John  a  Down  against 
John  a  Style;  John  a  Style  cutteth  down  the 
trees ;  the  question  was,  whether  the  bond  were 
forfeited  1  and  that  question  resorteth  to  the  other 
question:  whether  John  a  Style,  by  virtue  of 
such  lease,  could  fell  the  trees  1  and  held  by 
Weston  and  Brown  that  he  could  not:  which 
proves  plainly  for  us,  that  he  had  no  property  by 
that  clause  in  the  tree ;  though  it  is  true  that  in 
that  case  the  exception  of  the  trees  tumeth  the 
case,  and  so  in  effect  it  proveth  neither  way. 

For  the  practice,  if  it  were  so  ancient 
and  common,  as  is  conceived;  yet 
since  the  authorities  hare  not  approved,  but  con- 
demned it,  it  is  no  better  than  a  popular  error :  it 
is  but  pedum  visa  est  via,  not  recta  visa  est  via. 
But  I  conceive  it  to  be  neither  ancient  nojr  com- 
mon. It  is  true  I  find  it  first  in  19  £.  IL  I 
mean  such  a  clause,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  say 
that  the  clause  is  ancient;  and  it  is  another  thing 
to  say  that  this  exposition,  which  they  would 
now  introduce,  is  ancient  And  therefore  you 
must  note  that  a  practice  doth  then  expound  the 
jaw,  when  the  act,  which  is  practised,  were 
merely  tortuous  or  void,  if  the  law  should  not 
approve  it;  but  that  is  not  the  case  here,  for  we 


agree  the  clause  to  be  lawful;  nay,  we  say 
that  it  is  no  sort  inutile,  but  there  is  use  of  it,  to 
avoid  this  severe  penalty  of  treble  damages.  But, 
to  speak  plainly,  I  will  tell  you  how  this  clause 
came  in  from  13  of  E.  L  till  ab6ut  12  of  E.  IV. 
The  state  tail,  though  it  had  the  qualities  of  an 
inheritance,  yet  it  was  without  power  to  alien ; 
but  as  soon  as  that  was  set  at  liberty,  by  common 
recoveries,  then  there  must  be  found  some  other 
device,  that  a  man  might  be  an  absolute  owner 
of  the  land  for  the  time,  and  yet  not  enabled  to 
alien,  and  for  that  purpose  was  this  clause  found 
out ;  for  you  shall  not  find  in  one  amongst  a  hun- 
dred, that  farmers  had  it  in  their  teases ;  but 
those  that  were  once  owners  of  the  inheritance, 
and  had  put  it  over  to  their  sons  or  next  heirs, 
reserved  such  a  beneficial  state  to  themselves. 
And  therefore  the  truth  is,  that  the  fiood  of  tiiis 
usagre  came  in  with  perpetuities,  save  that  the 
perpetuity  was  to  make  an  inheritance  like  a  stem 
for  life,  and  this  was  to  make  a  stem  for  life  like 
an  inheritance ;  both  concurring  in  this,  that  they 
presume  to  create  fantastical  estates,  contrary 
to  the  ground  of  law. 

And,  therefore,  it  is  no  matter  though  it  went 
out  with  the' perpetuities,  as  it  came  in,  to  the 
end  that  men  that  have  not  the  inheritance  should 
not  have  power  to  abuse  the  inheritance. 

And  for  the  mischief,  and  consideration  of 
bonum  publicum,  certainly  this  clause  with  this 
opposition  tendeth  but  to  make  houses  ruinous, 
and  to  leave  no  timber  upon  the  ground  to  build 
them  up  again;  and  therefore  let  men,  in  God's 
name,  when  they  establish  their  states,  and  plant 
their  sons  or  kinsmen  in  their  inheritance  of  some 
portions  of  their  lands,  with  reservation  of  the 
freehold  to  themselves,  use  it,'  and  enjoy  it  in 
such  sort,  as  may  tend  ad  xdificationem,  and  not 
ad  destruclionem ;  for  that  it  is  good  for  posterity, 
and  for  the  sta^te  in  general, 

And  for  the  timber  of  this  realm,  it  is  vivus  *^*«- 
saurus  regni  ,•  and  it  is  the  matter  of  our  walls, 
walls  not  only  of  our  houses,'  but  of  our  island  ; 
SQ  it  is  a  general  disinherison  to  the  kingdom  to 
favour  that  exposition,  which  tends  to  the  decay 
of  it,  being  so  great  already ;  and  to  favour  waste 
when  the  times  themselves  are  set  upon  waste 
and  spoil.  Therefore,  since  the  reason  and  author- 
ities of  law,  and  policy  of  estate  do  meet,  and 
that  those  that  have,  or  shall  have  such  'convey- 
ances,, may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  that  clause  to  pro- 
tect them  in  a  moderate  manner,  that  is,  from  the 
penalty  of  the  action ;  it  is  both  good  law  and 
good  policy  for  the  kingdom,  and  not  injurious  or 
inconvenient  for  particulars,  to  take  this  clause 
strictly,  and  therein  to  affirm  the  last  report.  And 
so  I  pray  judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 
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LOW'S   CASE  OF   TENURES, 


IN  THE  KING'S  BENCH. 


The  manor  of  Alder  wasley,  parcel  of  the  duchy, 
and  lying  out  of  the  county  palatine,  was,  before 
the  duchy  came  to.  the  crown,  held  of  the  king  by 
knight*8  service  in  capite.  The  land  in  question 
was  held  of  the  said  manor  in  soccage.  The 
duchy  and  this  manor,  parcel  thereof,  descended  to 
King  Henry  IV.  King  Henry  VUI.  by  letters 
patent  the  lOth  of  his  reign,  granted  this  manor 
to  Anthony  Low,  grandfather  of  the  ward,  and 
then  tenant  of  the  land  in  question,  reserving 
twenty^ix  pounds  ten  shillings  rent  and  fealty, 
tantum  pro  omnibus  urvitiisy  and  this  patent  is 
under  the  duchy-seal  only.  The  question  is,  how 
this  tenancy  is  held,  whether  in  capita  or  in  soc- 
cage. 

The  case  resteth  upon  a  point,  unto  which  all 
the  questions  arising  are  to  be  reduced. 

The  first  is,  whether  this  tenancy,  bein^  by  the 
grant  of  the  king  of  the  manor  to  the  tenant  grown 
to  a  unity  of  possession  with  the  manor,  be  held 
as  the  manor  is  held,  which  is  expressed  in  the 
patent  to  be  in  soccage. 

The  second,  whether  the  manor  itself  be  held 
in  SQCcage  according  to  the  last  reservation,  or  in 
capite  by  revivor  of  the  ancient  seigniory,  which 
was  in  capite  before  the  duchy  came  to  the  crown. 

Therefore  my  first  proposition  is,  that  this  te- 
nancy, which  without  all  colour  is  no  parcel  of  the 
manor,  cannot  be  comprehended  within  the  tenure 
reserved  upon  the  manor,  but  that  the  law  createth 
a  several  and  distinct  tenure  thereupoit^  and  that 
not  guided  according  to  the  express  tenure  of  the 
manor,  but  merely  secundum  normam  legisy  by  die 
intendment  and  rule-  of  law,  which  must  be  a 
tenure  by  knight's  service  in  capite. 

,,,^  And  my  second  pjopoeition  is,  that 
^^^^*  admitting  that  the  tenure  of  the  tenancy 
should  ensue  the  tenure  of  the  manor, 
yet,  nevertheless,  the  manor  itself, 
which  was  first  held  of  the  crown  in 
capite,  the  tenure  suspended  by  the  conquest  of 
the  duchy  to  the  crown,  being  now  conveyed  out 
of  the  crown  under  the  duchy-seal  only,  which 
hath  no  power  to  touch  or  carry  any  interest, 
whereof  the  king  was  vested  in  right  of  the  crown, 
is  now  so  severed  and  disjoined  from  the  ancient 
seigniory,  which  was  in  capite,  as  the  same 
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ancient  seigniory  is  revived,  and  so  the  new  reser- 
vation void ;  because  the  manor  cannot  be  charged 
with  two  tenures. 

This  case  conoemeth  one  of  the  greatest  and 
fairest  fiowers  of  the  crown,  which  is  the  king's 
tenures,  and  that  in  their  creation ;  which  is  more 
than  their  preservation :  for  if  the  rules  and  max- 
ims of  law  in  the  first  raising  of  tenures  in  capite 
be  weakened,  this  nips  the  flower  in  the  bud,  and 
may  do  more  hurt  by  a  resolution  in  law,  than  the 
losses  which  the  king's  tenures  do  daily  receive 
by  oblivion  or  suppression,  or  the  neglect  of 
officers,  or  the  iniquity  of  jurors,  or  other  like 
blasts^  whereby  they  are  continually  shaken :  and 
therefore  it  behoveth  us  of  the  king's  council  ta 
have  a  special  care  of  this  case,  as  much  as  in  as 
is,  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  court.  Therefore, 
before  I  come  to  argue  these  two  points  particu* 
larly,  I  will  speak  something  of  the  favour  of  law 
towards  tenures. in  capite,  as  that  which  will  give 
a  force  and  edge  to  all  that  I  shall  speak  after- 
wards. 

The  constitution  of  this  kingdom  ap-  ko  had  b  te 
peareth  to  be  a  free  monarchy  in  no-  bJJJS** 
thing  better  than  in  this :  that  as  there  SSJ^^J' 
is  no  land  of  the  subject  that  is  charged  Jj!  liSj^"^ 
to  the  crown  by  way  of  tribute,  or  tax,  *""*• 
or  talliage,  except  it  be  set  by  Parliament:  so,  on 
the  other  side  there  is  no  land  of  the  subject  but 
is  charged  to  the  crown  by  tenure,  mediate  or  im- 
mediate, and  that  by  the  grounds  of  the  common 
law.  This  is  the  excellent  temper  and  commix, 
ture  of  this  estate,  bearing  marks  of  the  sove* 
reignty  of  the  king,  and  of  the  freedom  of  the 
subject  from  tax,  whose  possessions  are  feodalia^ 
not  trihutaria,  ^ 

Tenures,  according  to  the  most  general  divi- 
sion, are  of  two  natures,  the  one  containing  mat- 
ter of  protection,  and  the  other  matter  of  profit ; 
that  of  protection  is  likewise  double,  divine  pro- 
tection and  military.  The  divine  protection  is 
chiefly  procured  by  the  prayers  of  holy  and  devout 
men;  and  great  pity  it  is  that  it  was  depraved  and 
corrupted  with  superstition :  This  begot  the  te- 
nure in  frankalrooigne,  which,  though  in  burden  it 
is  less  than  in  soccage,  yet  in  virtue  it  is  more 
than  knight's  service.    For  we  read  how,  during 
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tiiB  vhile  Moses  in  the  mount  held  up  his  hands, 
the  Hebrews  prevailed  inr  battle ;  as  well  as  when 
Elias  prayed,  rain  came  after  drought,  which 
made  the  plough  go ;  so  that  I  hold  the  tenure  in 
frankalmoigne  in  the  first  institution  indifferent  to 
knight^s  service  and  soccage.  Setting  apart  this 
tenure,  there  remain  the  other  two,  that  of  knight^s 
service,  and  that  of  soccage;  the  one  tending 
chiefly  to  defence  and  protection,  the  other  to  pro- 
fit and^  tnaintenance  of  life.  They  are  all  three 
comprehended  in  the  ancient  verse,  Tu  $enq)er  ora^ 
iu  protege^  tuque  labora.  But  between  these  two 
services,  knight^s  service  and  soccage,  the  law  of 
England  make€(  a  great  diffefence :  for  this,  king- 
dom, my  lords,  is  a  state  neither  effeminate  nor 
merchantlike ;  but  the  lows  give  the  honour  unto 
arms  and  military  service,  like  the  laws  of  a  na- 
tion before  whopd  Julius  Caesar  turned  his  back, 
as  their  own  prophet  says :  Territa  qusssitis  oaten- 
dit  terga  Britannis.  And,  therefore,  howsoever 
men,  upon  husband  like  considerations  of  profit, 
esteem  of  soccage  tenures;  yet  the  law,  that 
looketh  to  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom,  and  pro- 
eeedeth  upon  considerations  of  estate,  giveth  the 
pre-eminence  altogether  to  knight's  service^ 

We  see  that  the  ward,  who  is  ward  for  knight's 
service  land,  is  accounted  in  law  disparaged,  if  he 
be  tendered  a  marriage  of  the  burghers'  parentage : 
and  we  see  that  the  knight's  fees  were  by  the  an- 
cient laws  the  materials  of  all  nobility ;  for  that 
it  appears  by  divers  records  how  many  knight's 
fees  should  by  computation  go  to  a  barony,  and 
so  to  an  earldom*  Nay,  we  see  that,  in  the  very 
summons  of  Parliament,  the  knights  of  the  shire 
are  required  to  be  chosen  milites  gladio  eincH  ,*  so 
as  the  very  calU  though  it  were  to  council,  bears  a 
mark  of  arms  and  habiliments  of  war.  To  con- 
clude, the  whole  composition  of  this  warlike  na- 
tion, and  the  favours  of  law,  tend  to  the  advances 
ment  of  military  virtue  and  service. 

But  now  farther,  amongst  the  tenures  by  knight's 
service,  that  of  the  king  in  capite  is  the  most  high 
and  worthy ;  and  the  reason  is  double ;  partly 
because  it  is  held  by  the  king's  crown  and  person, 
and  partly  because  the  law  ereateth  such  e  privity 
between  the  line  of  the  crown  and  the  inheritors 
of  such  tenancies,  as  there  cannot  be  an  alienation 
without  the  king's  license,  the  penalty  of  which 
alienation  was  by  the  common  law  the  forfeiture 
of  the  state  itself,  and  by  the  statute  of  E.  III.  is 
reduced  to  fine  and  seizure.  And  although  this 
also  has  been  unworthily  termed  by  the  vulzar, 
not  capite,  captivity  and  thraldom ;  yet  that  which 
they  count  bondage,  the  law  counteth  honour, 
like  to  the  case  of  tenants  in  tail  of  the  king's 
advancement,  which  is  a  great  restraint  by  the 
statute  of  34  H.  VIII.<  but  yet  by  that  statute  it  is 
imputed  for  an  honour.  This  favour  of  law  to  the 
tequre  by  knight's  service  in  capite  produceth 
this  effect,  that  wheresoever  there  is  no  express 
service  effectually  limited,  or  wheresoever  that, 
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which  was  onoe  limited,  faileth,  the  law  ever- 
more supplieth  a  tenure  by  knight's  service  in 
capite ;  if  it  be  a  blank  once — ^that  the  law  must 
filLit  up,  the  law  ever  with  her  own  hand  vnrites, 
tenure  by  knight's  service  in  capite.  And  therefore 
the  resolution  was  notable  by  the  Judges 
of  both  benches,  that  where  the  king 
confirmed  to  his  farmers'  tenants  for  life,  teneruPper 
terviiia  debita^  this  was  tenure  in  canite ;  for  other 
services  are  »ervUia  requmia^  required  by  the 
words  of  patents  or  grants ;  but  that  only  is  «cr- 
viUum  debiiumj  by  the  rules  of  law. 

The  course,  therefore,  that  I.  will  hold  in  the 
proof  of  the  first  main  pointy  shall  be  this.  First, 
I  will  show,  maintain,  and  fortify  my  former 
grounds,  that  wheresoever  the  law  ereateth  the 
tenure  of  the  king,  the  law  hath  no  variety,  but 
always  raises  a  tenure  in  capite. 

Seeondly,  that  in  the  case  present,  there  is  not 
any  such  tenure  expressed,  as  can  take  place,  and 
exclude  the  tenure  in  law,  but  that  there  is,  as  it 
were,  a  lapse  to  the  law. 

And,  lastly,  I  will  show  in^  what  cases  the  for- 
mer general  rule  recetveth  some  show  of  .excep- 
tion ;  and  will  show  the  difference  between  them 
and  our  case ;  wherein  I  shall  include  an  answer 
to  all  that  hath  been  said  on  the  other  side. 

For  my  first  proposition  I  will  divide  into  four 
branches ;  firat,  I  say,  where  there  is  no  tenure  re- 
served, the  law  oreateth  a  tenure  in  capite ;  second- 
ly, where  the  tenure  is  uncertain;  thirdly,  where 
the  tenure  reserved  is  impossible  or  repugnant  to 
law ;  and,  lastly,  where  a  tenure  once  created  is 
afterwards  extinct. 

,  For  the  first,  if  the  king  give  lands  p^prMit^  , 
and  Bay  nothing  of  the  tenure,  this  is  a  fr* "  "*  •» 
tenure  in  capite;  nay,  if  the  king  give  ®  h-7» '•«»'».' 
whiteecre  and  blackacfe,  and  reaves  a  tenure 
only  of  whiteacre,  and  that  a  tenure  expressed  to 
be  in  soccage;  yet  you  shall  not  for  fellowship- 
sake,  because  they  are  in  one  patent,  intend  the  like 
tenure  of  blackacie ;  but  that  shall  be  held  in  capite. 

So,  if  the  king  grant  land,  held  as  of  a  manor, 
with  warranty,  and  a  special  clause  of  recompense, 
and  the  tenant  be  impleaded,  zni  recover  in  value, 
this  land  shall  be  held  in  capite,  and  not  of  the 
manor.  ^ 

So,  if  the  king  ex^change  the  manor  of  Dale 
for  the  manor  of  Sale,  which  is  held  in  soccage, 
although  it  be  by  the  word  excambtumj  yet  that* 
goeth  to  equality  of  the  state;  not  of  the  tenure,  and 
the  manor  of  Dale,  if  no  tenure  be  expressed,  shall 
be  held  in  capite.    So  much  fgr  silence  of  tenure. 

For  the  second  branch,  which  is  uncertainty  of  te^ 
nure;  first,  where  an  tgnoramusia  found  by  office, 
this,  by  the  common  law,  is  a  tenure  in  capite, 
which  is  most  for  the  king's  benefit ;  and  the  pre- 
sumption of  law  is  so  strong,  that  it  amounts  to  a 
directfindingor  affirmatLve,and  the  party 
shall  have  a  negative  or  traverse,  which  f^'^ 
isflomewhatstrangetoathingindefinite.  ^^Oy*.** 
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So  if  in  ancient  time  one  held  of  the  king,  as 
of  a  manor  by  knight*s  aeirice,  and  the  land're- 
tum  to  the  king  by  attailoder,  and  then  the  king 
granteth  it  teaefuT  p^  fideUtaiem  taniumt  and  it 
reiarneth  the  second  time  to  the  king, 
and  the  king^  granteth  it  fitr  jterviUa 
antehae  eonmuia  /  now,  becaase  of  the  uncertainty, 
neither  senrice  shall  take  place,  and  the  tenure 
shall  be  in  capita,  as  was  the  opinion  of  yoa,  my 
lord  chief  justice,  where,  you  were  commissioner 
to  find  an  office  after  Austin's  death. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land  tencruP  de  manerio  de 
East  Gireenwich  vel  de  honore  de  Hampton,  this  is 
void  for  the  non-certainty,  and  shall  be  held  of 
the  king  in  capite.  . 

For  the  third  branch,  if  the  king 
limit  land  to  be  discharged  of  tenare, 
as  absque  aliquo  inde  reddendo^  this  Is  a  tenure  in 
capite,  and  yet,  if  one  shoald  go  to  the  next,  ad 
proximum^  it  should  be  a  soccage,  for  the  least.is 
next  to  none  at  all ;  but  you  may  not  take  the 
king's  grant,  by  argument;  but,  where  they  can- 
not take  place  bfTectaally  and  punctually,  as  they 
are  expressed,  there  you  shall  resort  wholly  to  the 
judgment  of  the  law. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land  tenend*  ii 
frankment  coine  il  en  eon  eorone,  this  is 
a  tenure  in  capite. 

.  If  land  be  given  to  be  held  of  a  lord- 
ship not  capable,  as  of  Salisbury  Plain, 
or  a  corporation  not  in  esse,  or  of  the  manor  of 
a  subject,  this  is  a  tenure  in  capite. 

So  if  land  be  given  to  hold  by  impossible  ser- 
vice, as  by  performing  the  office  of  the  sheriff  of 
Yorkshire,  which  no  qaan  can  do  but  the  sheriff, 
and  fealty  for  all  service,  this  is  a  tenure  in 
capite. 

For  the  fourth  branch,  which  cometh  nearest  to 
oar  case ;  let  us  see  where  a  seigniory  was  once, 
and  is  after  extinguished;  this  may  be  in  two 
manners,  by  release  in  fEu;!,  or  by  unity  of  profes- 
sion, which  is  a  release  or  discharge  in  law. 
_^  _  And,  therefore,  let  the  case  be,  that 

DMrs-H.'?,  the  king  releaseth  to  his  tenant  that 
holds  of  him  in  soccage ;  this  release 
is  good,  and  the  tenant  shall  now  hold  in  capite, 
for  the  former  tenure  being  discharged,  the  tenure 
in  law  ariseth. 

1 E  s.  r.4.  So  the  case^  which  is  in  1  E.  III.,  a 

*-"«•»*•  fine  is  levied  to  J.  S.  in  tail,  the  re- 
mainder  ouster  to  the  king,  the  state  tail  shall  be 
held  in  capite,  and  the  first  tenancy,  if  it  were  in 
soecage,  by  the  unity  of  the  tenancy,  shall  be 
discharged,  and  a  new  raised  thereupon:  and 
therefore  the  opinion,  or  rather  the  query  in  Dyer, 
no  law. 

Thus  much  for  my  major  proposition : 
now  for  the  minor,  or  the  assomptton, 
it  is  this :  first,  that  the  land  in  question  is  dis- 
charged of  tenure  by  the  purchase  of  the  manor ; 
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then,  that  the  reservation  of  the  service  apon  Ifce 
manor  cannot  possibly  inure  to  the  tenaney  ;  and 
then,  if  a  corruption  be  of  the  first  tenure,  and  bo 
generatbn  of  the  new,  then  cometh  in  the  temwm 
per  narmon  Jegis,  which  is  in  capite. 

And  the  course  of  my  proof  shall  be  ab 
raiione  parHum^  which  is  one  of  the  clearest 
most  forcible  kinds  of  argument. 

If  this  parcel  of  land  be  held  by  fealty  and 
iantum,  either  it  is  the  old  fealty  before  the  pur- 
chase of  the  manor,  or  it  is  the  new  fealty  reeerred 
and  expressed  upon  the  grant  of  the  manor,  or  it 
is  a  new  fealty  raised  by  intendment  of  law  in 
conformity  and  congruity  of  the  fealty  reserved 
upon  the  manor ;  but  none  of  these,  ergo^  &e- 

That  it  should  be  the  old  fealty,  is  void  of  sense  ; 
for  it  is  not  ad  eoedem  ierminoe.    The  first  feelty 
was  between  the  tenancy  and  the  manor,  that  te- 
nure is  by  the  unity  extinct.    Secondly,  that  wa« 
a  tenure  of  a  manor,  this  is  a  tenure  in  gross. 
Thirdly,  the  rent  of  twenty-six  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings most  needs  be  new,  and  will  you  have  a 
new  rent  with  an  old  fealty  1    These  things  are 
portcnta  in  lege ;  nay,  I  demand  if  the  tenure  of 
the  tenancy,  Low's  tenure,  had,  been  by  knight's 
service,  would  yon  have  said  that  had  remained  ? 
No,  but  that  it  was  altered  by  the  new  reserva- 
tion ;  ergo,  no  colour  of  the  old  fenlty. 

That  it  cannot  be  the  new  fealty  is  also  mani- 
fest ;  for  the  new  reservation  is  upon  the  manor, 
and  this  is  no  part  of  the  manor :  for  if  it  had 
escheated  to  the  king  in  an  ordinary  escheat,  or 
come  to  him  upon  a  mortmain,  in  these  cases  it 
had  come  in  lieu  of  the  seigniory,  and  been  pared 
of  the  manor,  and  so  within  the  reservation,  bst 
clearly  not  upon  a  purchase  in  fact. 

Again,  the  reservation  cannot  inure,  but  upon 
that  which  is  granted ;  and  this  tenancy  was  never 
granted,  but  was  in  thef  tenant  before ;  and  there- 
fore no  colour  it  should  come  under  the  reserra- 
tion«  But  if  it  be  said,  that  nevertheless  the  seig- 
niory of  that  tenancy  was  parcel  of  the  manor, 
and  is  also  granted ;  and  although  it  be  extinct  in 
substance,  yet  it  may  be  in  esse  as  to  mn^cnkr, 
the  king's  service:  this  deserveth  an-  ^'tt  an- 
swer :  for  this  assertion  may  be  colourably  infer- 
red out  of  Carr's  case. 

King  Edward  VI.  grants  a  manor,  rendering 
ninety-four  pounds  rent  in  fee.  farm  tenendum  de 
East  Greenwich  in  soccage;  and  after.  Queen 
Mary  granteth  these  rents  amongst  other  things 
tenendum  in  capite,  and  the  grantee  released  to 
the  heir  of  the  tenant ;  yet  the  rent  shall  be  in  esse, 
as  to  the  king,  but  the  land,  saith  the  book,  shall 
be  devisable  by  the  statute  for  the  whole,  as  not 
held  in  capite. 

And  so  the  case  of  Ae  honour  of  Pick-      ^     ,  ^ 
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cringe,  where  the  king  granted   the 
bailiwick  rendering  rent;  and  after  granted  the 
J  honour,  and  the  bailiwick  became  forfeited,  and 
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the  grantee  took  fod^ture  thereof,  whei^y  it  was 
extinct ;  yet  the  rent  remainetk  as  to  the  king  ont 
of  the  bailiwick  extinct. 

These  two  cases  parti  j  make  not  against  ns, 
and  partly  make  for  as :  there  be  two  difiereneee 
that  avoid  them.  First,  there  the  tenures  or  rents 
are  in  esse  in  those  cases  for  the  king's  benefit, 
and  hers  they  should  be  in  esse  to  the  king's  pre- 
Judice,  who  should  otherwise  have  a  morci  benefi- 
oial  tenure.  Again,  in  these  cases  the  first  reser- 
vation was  of  a  thing  in  esse  at  the  time  of  the 
leservation ;  and  then  there  is  no  reason  the  act 
eubsequent  of  the  king's  tenant  should  prejudice 
the  king's  interest  once  vested  and  settled :  but 
here  the  reservation  was  never  good,  because*  it  is 
out  of  a  thing  extinct  in  the  instant. 

But  the  plain  reason  which  tometh  Carr's  case 
mainly  for  us,  is,  for  that  where  the  tenure  is  bf  a 
Tent  or  seigniory,  which  is  afterwards  drowned  or 
extinct  in  the  land,  yet  the  law  judgeth  the  same 
rent  or  seigniory  to  be  in  esse,  as  to  support  the 
tenure:  .but  of  whati  only  of  th^  said  rent  or 
seigniory,  and  never  of  the  land  itself;  for  the 
land  shall  be  held  by  the  same  tenure  it  was  be- 
fore. And  so  is  the  rule  of  Carr's  case,  where  it 
is  adjudged,  that  though  the  rent  beheld  in  capite, 
yet  Uie  land  was  nevertheless  devisable  for  the 
whole,  as  no  ways^  charged  with  that  tenure. 

Why,  then,  in  our  case,  let  the  fealty  be  reserved 
out  of  the  seigniory  extinct,  yet  that  toucheth  not 
at  all  the  land :  and  then  of  necessity  the  land 
must  be  also  held ;  and  therefore  you  must  seek 
out  a  new  tenure  for  the  land,  and  that  mustb^  in 
capite. 

And'  let  this  be  noted  once  for  all,  that  our  case 
.is  not  like  the  common  cases  of  a  menalty  ex- 
tinct, where  the  tenant  shall  hold  of  the  lord,  as 
the  mean  held  before ;  as  where  the  menalty  is 
granted  to  the  tenant,  or  Where  the  tenancy  is 
granted  to  the  mean,  or  where  the'  menalty  de- 
scend eth  to  the  tenant,  or  where  the  menalty  is 
forejudged.  In  all  these  cases  the  tenancy,  I 
grant,  is  held  as  the  menalty  was  held  befbre,  and 
the  differenee  is  because  there  was  an  old  seig- 
niory in  being;  which  remaineth  untouched  and 
unaltered,  save  that  it  is  drawn  a  degree  nearer  to 
the  land,  so  as  there  is  no  question  in  the  world 
of  a  new  tenure ;  but  in  oar  case  there  was  no  lord 
paramount,  for  the  manor  itself  was  in  the  crown, 
and  not  held  at  all,  nor  no  seigniory  of  the  manor 
kn  esse ;  so  as  the  question  is  wholly  upon  the 
cieation  of  a  new  seigniory,  and  not  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  an  old. 

For  the  third  eonrse,  that  the  law  should  create 
a  new  distinct  tenure  by  fealty  of  this  parcel, 
guided  by  the  express  tenure  upon  the  manor;  it 
is  the  pTobableet  course  of  the  three :  but  yet,  if 
the  former  authorities  I  have  alleged  be  well  un- 
derstood and  marked,  they  show  the  law  plainly, 
that  it  cannot  be ;  for  you  f^all  ever  take  the 
king's  grant  ad  idem,  and  not  ad  nmik,  or  ad 


proximum^  no  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  absque 
aUquo  reddendo,  or  as  free  as  the  crown;  who 
would  not  say  that  in  those  cases  it  shduld  amount 
to  a  soccage  tenure  1  (ot  minimum  egt  nihthprox- 
imum  f  and  yet  they  are  tenures  by  knight's  ser- 
vice in  capite.  So  if  the  king  by  one  patent  pass 
two  acres,  and  a  fealty  reserved  but  apon  the  one 
of  them,  you  shall  not  resort  to  this  vt  expretsum 
aenitiUm  regaf,  vel  declarei  taeitum.  No  more 
shall  you  in  our  case  imply  that  the  express  te- 
nure reserved  upon  the  manor  shall  govern,  or 
declare  the  tenure  of^he  tenancy,  or  control  the 
intendment  of  law  concerning  the  same. 

Now  will  I  answer  the  cases,  which  give  some 
shadow  on  the  contrary  side,  end  show  they  have 
their  particular  reasons,  and  do  not  impugn  our 
case. 

*  FirM^  if  the  king  have  land  by  attainder  of 
treason,  and  grant  the  land  to  be  held  of  himself, 
and  of  other  lords,  this  is  no  new  tenure  per 
normam  legit  eontmunUi  but  &e  old  tenure  per 
nor  mam  siatuti,  which*  taketh  away  the  intend- 
ment of  the  common  laW ;  for  the  statute  direct- 
eth  it  so,  and  otherwise  the  king  shall  do  a  wrong. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land  pateel  of  the  demeisne 
of  a  manor  tenendum  de  nobis,  or  reserving  no 
tenure  at  all,  this  is  a  tenure  of  the  manor  or  of 
the  honour,  and  not  in  capite :  for  here  the  more 
vehement  presumption  controlleth  the  less ;  for 
the  law  doth  presume  the  king  hath  no  intent  to 
dismember  it  from  the  manor,  and  so  to  lose  his 
court  and- the  perquisites. 

So  if  the  king  grant  land  tenendum 
by  a  Tone  pro  omnibus  serviHia,  this  is  •*••**•»• 
not  like  the  cases  of  the  absque  atiquo  inde  red' 
dendo,  or  as  free  as  the  crown ;  for  pro  omnibus 
aeroiiiia  shall  be  intended  for  all  express  service : 
whereas,  fealty  is  incident,  and  passeth  tacit,  and 
so  it  is  no  impossible  or  repugnant  reservation.. 

The  case  of  the  fra^kalmoigne, .  I  71,^1,  «> 
mean  the  case  where  the  king  grants  '»»»'«i"«i«»» 
lands  of  the  Templers  to  J.  S.  to  hold  as  the 
Templers  did,  which  cannot  be  frankalmoigne; 
and  yet  hath  been  ruled  to  be  no  tenure'  by 
knight's  service  in  capite,  but  onlv  a 

•  •  1  «  W0M1  CMBi 

soccage  tenure,  is  easily  answered; 
for  that  the  frankalmoigne  is  but  a  species  of  a 
tenure  in  soccage  with  a  privilege,  so  the  privilege 
ceaseth,  and  the  tenure  remains. 

To  conclude,  therefore,  I  sum  up  my  arguments 
thus :  My  major  is,  where  eahtmus  legis  doth  write 
the  tenure,  it  is  kiiight's  service  in  capite.  My 
minor  is,  this  tenure  is  left  to  the  law ;  ergo,  this 
tenure  is  in  capite. 

For  the  second  point,  I  will  first  speak  of  it 
according-  to  the  rules  of  the  compion  law,  and 
then  upon  the  statutes  of  the  duchy. 

First,  I  do  grant,  that  where  a  seigniory  and  a 
tenancy,  or  a  rent  and  land,  or  trees  and  land,  01 
the  like  primitive  and  aecondary  interest  are  cob 
joined  in  one  person,  yea,  though  it  be  in  autre 
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droit  f  yet,  if  it  be  of  like  perdurable  estate,  they 
are  eo  extinct,  as  by  act  in  law  they  may  be 
reTired,  but  by  grant  they  cannot. 

For,  if  a  man  have  a  seigniory  in  his  own  right, 
and  the  land  descend  to  bis  wife,  and  his  wife 
dieth  without  issue,  the  seigniory  is  retired ;  but 
if  he  will  make  a  feofixnent  in  fee,  saving  his  rent, 
he  cannot  do  it.  But  there  is  a  great  difference, 
and  let  it  be  well  obserred,  between  autre  agHBd* 
tie  and  autre  droit ;  fo9  in  case  of  autre  eapadtie 
the  interests  are  eontigua^  and  not  continua,  con- 
joined, bnt  not  confounded.  And,  therefore,  if 
the  master  of  an  hospital  have  a  seigniory,  and 
the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  St.  Albans  have 
a. tenancy,  and  the  master  of  the  hospital  be 
made  mayor,  and  the  mayor  grant  away  the 
tenancy  under  the  seal  of  the  mayor  and  com- 
monalty, the  seigniory  of  the  hospital  is  revived. 

So  between  natural  capacity  and  pplitic,  if  a 
man  have  a  seigniory  to  him  and  his  heirs,  and  a 
bishop  is  tenant,  and  the  lord  is  made  bishop,  and 
the  bishop,  before  the  statute,  grants  away  the 
land  under  the  chapter's  seal,  the  seigniory  is 
revived. 

The  same  reason  is  between  the  capacity  of 
the  crown  and  the  capacity  of  the  duchy,  which 
is  in  the  king's  natural  capacity,  though  illus- 
trated with  some  privileges  of  the  crown ;  if  the 
king  have  the  seigniory  in  the  right  of  his  crown, 
and  the  tenancy  in  the  right  of  the  duchy,  as  our 
case  is,  and  make  a  feoffment  of  the  tenancy,  the 
tenure  must  be  revived ;  and  this  is  by  the  ground 
of  the  common  law..  But  the  case  is  the  more 
strong  by  reason  of  the  statute  of  1 H.  IV.,  3  H.  V. 
and  1  H.VII.  of  the  duchy,  by  which  the  duchy-seal 
is  enabled  to  pass  lands  of  the  duchy,  but  no  ways 
to  touch  the  crown :  and  whether  the  king  be  in 
actual  possession  of  the  thing  that  should  pass, 
or  have  only  a  right,  or  a  condition,  or  a  thing  in 
suspense,  as  our  case  is,  all  is  one;  for  that  seal 


will  not  eztingiHsh  so  mneh  as  t  spark  of  dm 
which  is  in  the  right  of  the  crown ;  and  bo  a  plain 
revivor. 

And  if  it  be  said  that  a  mischief  will  folio w^,  for 
that  upon  every  duchy  patent  men  shall  not  know 
how  to  hold,  because  noen  most  go  back  to  the 
ancient  tenure,  and  not  rest  on  the  terms  limited ; 
for  this  mischief  there  grows  an  easy  remedy, 
which,  likewise,  is  now  in  use,  which  is  to  take 
both  seals,  and  then  all  is  safe. 

Secondly,  as  the  king  cannot  under  the  duchy- 
seal  grant  away  his  ancient  seigniory  in  the  right 
of  his  crown,  so  he  cannot  make  any  new  reser- 
vation by  that  seal,  and  so,  of  necessity,  it  falleth 
to  the  law  to  make  the  tenure ;  for  every  reserva- 
tion must  be  of  the  nature  of  that  that  passeth,  as 
a  dean  and  chapter  cannot  grant  land  of  the  chap- 
ter, and  reserve  a  rent  to  the  dean  and  his  heiia, 
nor  e  eonvereo  f  nor  no  more  can  the  king  grant 
land  of  the  duchy  under  that  seal,  and  reserve  a 
tenure  to  the  crown :  and  therefore  it  is  warily  put 
in  the  end  of  the  case  of  the  duchy  in  the  coaimeo- 
taries,  where  it  is  said,  if  the  king  make  a  feoff- 
ment of  the  duchy  land,  the  feoffee  shall  hold  in 
capita ;  but  not  a  word  of  that  it  should  be  by  way 
of  express  reservation,  but  upon  a  feoffment  sim^ 
ply,  the.  law  shall  work  it  and  supply  it. 

To  conclude,  there  is  direct  authority  in  the 
point,  but  that  it  is  via  verta,-  and  it  was  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury's  case :  the  king  had  in  the 
right  of  the  duchy  a  rent  issuing  out  of.  land, 
which  was  monastery  land,  which  he  had  in  the 
right  of  the  crown,  and  granted  away  the  land 
under  the  great  seal  of  the  bishop ;  and  yet,  never- 
theless,  the  rent  continued  to  the  duchy,  and  so 
upon  great  and  grave  advice  it  was  in  the  duchy 
decreed :  so,  as  your  lordship  seeth,  whether  you 
take  the  tenure  of  the  tenancy,  or  the  tenure  of  the 
manor,  this  land  must  be  held  in  capite.  And, 
therefore,  &c. 
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IN  THE  KING'S  BENCH. 


The  Case,  shortly  put,  without  Names  or  Dates  more, 
than  cfNeeatity,  is  this. 

Sir  Jorn  Stai^hopb  conveys  the  manor  of  Bur- 
roQgh-ash  to  his  lady  for  part  of  her  jointure,  and 
intending,  as  is  manifest,  not  to  restrain  himself, 
nor  his  son,  from  disposing  some  proportion  of 
that  land  according  to  their  occasions,  so  as  my 


lady  were  at  no  loss  by  the  exchange,  inserteth 
into  the  conveyance  a  power  of  revocation  and 
alteration  in  this  manner ;  provided  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  himself  and  his  son  successively  to 
alter  and  make  void  the  uses,  and  to  limit  and 
appoint  tew  uses,  so  it  exceed  not  the  value  of 
twenty  pounds,  to  be  computed  after  the  rents 
then  answered :  and  that  immediately  after  sneh 
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declaration,  or  making  void,  the  feofiees  shall 
stand  seised  to  such  new  uses;  ita  guod,  her  or 
his  Son,  within  six  months  after  sach  declaration, 
or  making  void  shall  assjire,  trithin  the  same 
town,  tantum  Urrarum  tt  tenemetUoritm^  ei  nmilU 
valorise  as  were  so  revoked,  to  the  uses  expressed 
in  the  first  conveyance. 

Sir  John  Stanhope,  his  son,  revokes  the  land  in 
Borrough-ash,  and  ether  parcels  not  exceeding 
the  value  of  twenty  pounds,  and  within^ix  months 
assures  to  my  lady  and  to  the  former  uses  Burton- 
joiceand  other  lands;  and  the  jury  have  found 
that  the  lands  revoked  contain  twice  so  niuch  in 
number  of  acres,  and  twice  so  much  in  yearly 
value,  as  the  new  lands,  but  yet  that  the  new 
lands  are  rented  at  twenty-one  pounds,  and  find 
the  lairds  of  Burrough-ash  now  out  of  lease  for- 
merly made :  and  that  no  notice  of  this  new  assu- 
rance was  given  before  the  ejectment,  but  only 
that  Sir  John  Stanhope  had,  by  word,  told  his 
mother  that  such  an  assurance  was  made,  not 
showing  or  delivering  the  deed.  > 

The  question  is.  Whether  Burrough-ash  be 
well  revoked?  Which  question  divides  itself 
into  three  points. 

First,  whether  the  ita  quod  be  a  void  and  idle 
clause!  for  if  so,  then  there  meeds  no  new  assu- 
rance, but  the  revocation  is  absolute  j^er  $e. 

The  next  is,  if  it  be  an  effectual  clause,  whe- 
ther it  be 'pursued  or  no?  ii^herein  the  question 
will  rest,  whether  the  value  of  the  reassured  lands 
shall  be  only  computed  by  rents  1 

And  the  third  is,  if  in  other  points  it  should  be 
wen  pursued,  yet  whether  the  jevocation  can 
work  until  a  sufficient  rnotice  of  the  new  as- 
surance! 

And  I  shall  prove. plainly,  that  ita  quod  stands 
well  with  the  power  of  revocation;  and  if  i^ 
should  fall  to  the  ground,  it  draws  all  the  rest^of 
the  clause  with  it,  and  makes  the  whole  void,  and 
cannot  be  void  alone  by  itself. 

I  shall  prove  likewise  that  the  value  must  needs 
be  accounted  not  a  tale  value,  or  an  arithmetical 
value  by  the  rent»  but  a.true  value  in  quantity  and 
quality. 

And,  lastly,  that  a  notice  is  of  necessity,  as.this 
case  is. 

I  will  not  deny,  but  it  is  a  great  power  of  wit 
to  make  clear  things  doubtful ;.  but  it  is  the  true 
use  of  wit  to  make  doubtful  things  clear,  or  at 
least  to  maintain  things,  that  are  dear  to  be.  dear, 
as  they  are.  And  in  that  kind  I  conceive  my 
labour  will  be  in  this  case,  which  I  hold  to  be  a 
case  rather  of  novelty  than  difficulty,  and,  there- 
fore, may  require  argument,  but  will  not  endure 
much  argument,  but,  to  speak  plainly  to  my 
understanding,  as  the  case  hath  no  equity  in  it, 

-  i  might  say  piety,  so  it  hath  no  great  doubt  \n 
law. 

First,  therefore,  this  it  is,  that  I  affirm  that  the 

-  slause  so  that,  ita  quodf  containing  the  recompense, 
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governs  the  clause  precedent  of  the  power,  and 
that  it  makes  it  wait  and  expect  otherwise  than 
as  by  ivay  of  inception,  but  the  effect  and  ope- 
ration is  suspended,  till  that  part  also  be  per- 
formed ;  and  if  otherwise,  then  I'  say  plainly, 
you  shall  not  construe  by  fractigns ;  but  the  whole 
clause  and  power  is  void,  not  in  iant(yj  but  in  toto» 
Of  the  first  of  them  I  will  give  four  reasons. 

The  first  reason  is,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  law 
useth  to  transpose  words  according  to  the  sense  ; 
and  not  so  much  to  respect  how  the  words  do 
take  place,  but  how  the  acts,  which  are  guided 
by  those  words^  may  take  place. 

Hill  and  Graunger's  c^ee,  eomment.  ^mmi 
171.  A  man  in  August  makes  a  lease,  ^"^'i  | 
rendering  ten  pounds  rent  yearly  >o  be  '^** 
paid  at  the  feasts  of  Annunciation  and  Michael- 
mas ;  these  words  shall  be  inverted  by  law,  as  if 
they  had  been  set  thus,  at  Michaelmas  and  the 
Annunciation :  for  else  ho  cannot  have .  a  rent 
yearly ;  for  there  will  be  fourteen  months  to  the 
first  year. 

Fitzwilliams^s  case,  3  Jac.  Cq.  p.  6,  riiiwi!iiaia*-t 
f.  33,  it  was  contained  in  an  indenture  i^t^'iss. 
of  uses,  that  Sir  William  Fitzwilliams  should 
have  power  to  alter,  and  change,  revoke,  deter- 
mine, and  make  void  the  uses  limited||the  words 
are  placed  disorderly ;  for  it  is  in  nature  first  to 
determine  the  uses,  and  after  to  change  them  by 
limitation  of  new.  But  the  chief  question  being 
in  the  book,  whether  it  might  be  done  by  tlie  same 
deed  ;  it  is  admitted  and  thought  not  worth  the 
speaking  to,  that  the  law  shall  marshal  the  ac^ts 
against  the  order  of  the  words,  that  is,  first  to 
make  void,  then  to  limit. 

So  if  1  convey  land  and  covenant  with  you  to 
make  farther  assurance,  90  that  you  require  it  of 
me,  there,  though  the  request  bo  placed  last^  yet 
it  must  be  acted  first. 

So  if  I  let  land  to  you  for  a  term,  and  sa^,  far- 
ther^  it  shall  be  lawful  for  you  to  l^ke  twenty 
timber  trees  to  erect  a  new  tenement  upon  the 
land,  so  that  my  bailiff  do  assign  you  where  you 
shall  take  themi  here  the  as8ignment,.though  last 
placed,  must  precede.  And,  therefore,  the  gram- 
marians do  infer  well  upon  the  word  period,  which 
is  a  full  and  complete  clause  or  sentence,  th4t 
it  is  eomjplexus  oratianis  circularisf  fpr  as  in  a 
circle  there  is  not  priua  nor  potterius^  so  in  one  sen- 
tence you  shall  not  respect  the  placing  of  words ; 
but  though  the  words  lis  in  length,  yet  the  sense 
is  round,  so  as  prima  erunt  novimma  et  novissima 
prima.  For  though  you  c^not  speak  all  at  once 
so,  yet  you  must  CQUstrue  and  judge  upon  all  at 
once.  ^  . 

To  ^pply  this ;  I  say  these  words,  so  that, 
though  locoet  tesstu posUriora,  jeithey. k^  pateatate 
et  »en8u  priora  .*  as  if  they  had  been  penned  thus, 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Sir  Thomas  Stanhope, 
so  that  he  assure  lands,  &c.,  to  revoke ;  and  what 
difference  between,  so  that  he  assurci  he  ioay 
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revoke;  or,  he  may  revoke,  bo  that  he  aware; 
for  you  must  either  make  the  **  bo  that*'  to  be  pre- 
cedent or  void,  ae  I  shall  tell  you  anon.  And, 
therefore,  the  law  will  rather  invert  the  words 
than  pervert  the  seoBe. 

Bat  it  will  be  said,  that  in  the  cafles  I  put  it  is 
left  indefinite,  when  the  act  last  limited  shall  be 
performed ;  and  bo  the  law  may  marshal  it  as  it 
may  stand  with  possibiHty ;  and  so  if  it  had  been 
in  this  case  no  more  but,  bo  that  Sir  Thomas  or 
John  should  assure  new  lands,  and  no  time  spoken 
of,  the  law  mi^ht  have  intended  it  precedent. 
Bat  in  this  case  it  is  precisely  put  to  be  tft  any 
time  within  six  months  after  the  declaration,  and, 
therefore,  yeu  cannot  vary  in  the  times. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  the  new  assurance  must 
be  in  deed  in  time  after  the  instrument  or  deed  of 
the  declaration ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  it  must 
be  time  precedent  to  the  operation  of  the  law,  by 
determining  the  uses  thereupon;  so  it  is  not 
to  be  applied  so  much  to  the  declaration  itself, 
but  to  the  warrant  of  the  declaration.  It  shall  be 
lawful,  so  that,  &c.  And  this  will  appear  more 
plainly  by  my  second  reason,  to  which  now  I 
come ;  for  as  for  the  cavillatiqn  upon  the  word 
immediately,  I  will  speak  to  it  after. 

My  secdld  reason,  therefore,  is  out  of  the  use 
and  signification  of  this  conjunction  or  bond  of 
speech,  «*  so  that  :*'  for  no  man  will  make  any  great 
doubt  of  it,  if  the  words  had  been  at,  if  Sir  Thomas 
shall  within  six  months  of  such  declaration  con- 
vey ;  but  that  it  must  have  been  intended  pre- 
cedent; yet,  if  you  mark  it  well,  these  words  ita 
quod  and  at,  howsoever  in  propriety  the  ita  quod 
may  seem  subsequent,  and  the  at  precedent,  yet 
they  both  bow  to  the  sense. 

iSo  we  see  in  4  Edw.  VI.  Cblthurst^s 
case  a  man  leaseth  to  J.  S.  a  house, 
n'ipse  veUet  hdbttart  et  reaidens  ease; 
there  the  word  91  amounts  to  a  condition  subse- 
quent ;  for  he  coald  not  be  resident  before  he  took 
the  state ;  and  so,  via  vena  may  ita  quod  be  pre- 
cedent, fot  else  it  masjt  be  idle  and  void.  But  I 
go  farther,  for  I  say  ita  quod^  though  it  be  good 
words  of  condition,  yet  more  properly  it  is  neither 
condition,  precedent,  nor  subsequent,  but  rather 
a  qualification,  or  form,  or  adherent  to  the  acts, 
whereto  it  is  Joined,  and  made  part  s>{  their  es- 
sence, which  will  appear  evidently  by  other  cases. 
For,  allow  it  had  .been  thus,  so  that  the -deed  of 
declaration  be  enrolled  within  six  months,  this  is 
all  one,  as  by  deed  enrolled  within  six  months, 
as  it  is  said  in  Digg's  ca8e,'42  Eliz.  f.  178,  that 
by  doed  indented  to  be  enrolled  is  all 
4dfns!^     one  with  deed  indented  and  enrolled. 

PLC  jtMl 

It  is  but  a  mo<2tfa /oeterufe*,  a  description, 
and  of  the  same  nature  is  the  ita  quod ;  bo,  if  it 
had  been  thus,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Sir  Thomas 
to  declare,  so  tiiat  the  declaration  be  with  the  eon- 
Bent  of  my  lord  chief  justiee,  is  it  not  all  one  with 
the  more  compendiouB  form  of  penning,  that  Sir 
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Thomas  shall  dedai«  with  the  consent  of  my  loud 
chief  justice  1  And  if  it  had  l>een  thus,  so  tbit 
Sir  John,  within  six  months  after  such  deelaratioiiv 
shall  obtain  the  consent  of  my  lord  chief  justiee, 
should  not  the  .uses  have  expected!  Bat 
you  will  say,  are.  forms  and  eironmstances 
nexed  to  the  conveyance  required  :  why,  sorely, 
any  collateral  matter  coupled  by  the  ita  quod  is  as 
strong  1  If  the  tto  quod  had  been,  that  Sir  John 
Stanhope  within  six  months  should  have  paid 
my  lady  one  thousand  pounds,  or  entered  into 
bond  never  more  to  disturb  her,  or  the  like,  all 
these  make  bat  one  entire  idea  or  notion,  how  that 
his  power  should  not  be  categorical,  or  simple,  at 
pleasure,  but  hypothetical,  and  qualified,  and  n^* 
strained,  tha^  is  to  say,  not  the  one  without  the 
other,  and  they  are  parts  incorporated  into  the 
nature  and  essence  of  the  authority  itself. 

The  third  reason  is,  the  justice  of  the  lair  in 
taking  words  so  as  no  material  part  of  the  parties' 
intent  perish ;  for,  as  one  saith,  prteatai  torquere 
verba  quam  AcMntnea,  better  wrest  wordB  out  of  place 
than  my  Lady  Stanhope  out  of  her  Jointure,  that 
was  meant  to  her.  -  And,  therefore,  it  is  elegantly 
eaid  in  Fitzwilliams's  case,  which  I  vouched  be- 
fore, though  words  be  contradictory,  and,  (o  nse 
the  phrase  of  the  book,  pugnant  temquam  ex  dia» 
metro ;    yet  the  law  delighted  to  make   atone- 
ment, as  well  between  words  as  between  parties, 
and  will  reconcile  them  so.  as  they  may  stand,  and 
abhorreth  a  vaeuum,  as  well  as  nature  abhorreth 
it ;  and,  as  nature,  to  'avoid  a  iMKutim,  will  draw 
substances  contrary  to  their  propriety,  so  will  the 
law  draw  word  9.    Therefore,  saith  Littleton,  if  I 
make  a  feoffment  reddendo  rent  to  a  stranger,  this 
is  a  condition  to  the  feoflfor,  rather  than  it  shall  be 
void,  which  is  quite  cross ;  it  sounds  a  rent,  it 
works  a  condition,  it  is  limited  to  a  third  person, 
it  inureth  to  the  feoffor ;  and  yet  the  law  favoureth 
not  conditions,  but  to  avoid  a  vaeuutn. 

So  in  the  case  of  45  E.  III.,  a  man 
gives  land  in  frank4narriage,  the  re- 
mainder in  fee.  The  frank-marriag%  is  first  put, 
and  that  can  be  but  by  tenure  of  the  donor ;  yet, 
rather. than  the  remainder  should  be  void,  though 
it  be  last  placed,  the  frank-marriage,  being  but  a 
privilege  of  estate,  shall  be  destroyed. 

So  33  H.  VI.,  Tresshamts  case;  the  king 
granteth  a  wardship  before  it  fall ;  good,  because 
it  cannot  inure  by  covenant,  and  if  it  should  not 
be  good  by  plea,  as  the  book  terms-  it,  it  were 
void ;  80  that,  no,  not  in  the  king's  case,  the  law 
will  not  admit  words  to  be  void. 

So  then  the  intent  appears  most  plainly,  that 
this  act  of  Sir  John  Bhould  be  actm  gemtmia,  a 
kind  of  twine  to  take  back  and  to  give  back,  and 
to  make  an  exchange,  and  not  a  resumption  f 
and,  therefore,  upon  a  conceit  of  repugnancy,  to 
take  the  one  part,  which  is  the  privation  cf 
my  lady's  jointure,  and  not  the  other,  which  is 
the  xefititQtioB  or  compensation,  were  a  Ihijig 
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utterly  injurioas  in  matter,  and  absurd  in  con- 
etraction. 

The  fourth  reason  is  out  of  the  liatuie  of  the 
conveyance,  which  is  by  way  of  ilse,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  construed  more  favourably,  ac- 
cording to  the  intent,  and  not  literally  or  strictly ; 
for  although  it  be  said  in  Frene  and  Dtllon^s  case, 
and  in  Pitzwilliams's  case,  that  it  is  safe  so  to 
construe  the  statute  of  27  H.  VIII.  as  that  uses 
may  be  made  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  common 
law,  which  the  professors  of  the  law  do  know, 
and  not  to  leave  them  to  be  extravagant  and 
inegul^ir;  yet,  if  the  late  authorities  be  well 
marked,  and  the  reason  of  them,  you  shall  find 
this  difference,  that  uses  in  point  of  operation  are 
reduced  to  a  kind  of  conformity  with  the  rules  of 
the  common  law,  but  that  in  point  of  exposition 
of  words  they  retain  somewhat  of  their  ancient 
nature,  and  are  expounded  more  liberally,  accord- 
ing to  the  intent ;  for  with  that  part  Uie  statute 
of  27  doth  not  meddle.  And,  therefore^  if  the 
question  be,  whether  a  bargain  and  sale  upon 
condition  be  good  to  reduce  the  state  back  with- 
out an  entry?  or  whether,  if  a  man  make  a 
feoffment  in  fee  to  the  use  of  John  a  Style  for 
years,  the  remainder  to  the^  right  heirs  of  John  a 
Downe,  this  remainder  be  good  or  not  tiiese 
cases  will  follow  the  grounds  of  the  common 
law  for  possessions,  in  point  of  operation ;  but  so 
will  it  not  be  in  point  of  exposition. 

Por  if  I  have  the  manor  of  Dale  and  the  manor 
of  Sale  lying  both  in  Vale,  and  I  make  a  lease 
for  life  of  them  both,  the  remainder  of  the  manor 
of  Dale,  and  all  other  my  lands  in  Vale  to  John 
a  Style,  the  remainder  of  the  manor  of  Sale  to 
John  a  Downe,  this  latter  remainder  is  void, 
because  it  comes  too  late,  the  general  words 
having  carried  it  before  to  John  a  Style.  But  put 
it  by  way  of  use  a  man  makes  a  feoffment  in  fee 
of  both  manors,  and  limits  the  use  of  the  manor 
of  Dale,  and  all  the  other  lands  in  Vale  to  the 
use  of  himself,  and  his  wife  for  her  jointure,  and 
of  the  manor  of  Sale  to  the  use  of  himself  alone. 
_  Now  his  wife  shall  have  no  jointure  in 
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BMMr  or         the  manor  of  Sale,  and  so  was  it  j ud ged 
'^^  in  the  case  of  the  manor  of  Odlam. 

And  therefore  our  case  is  more  strong,  being  by 
way  of  use,-  and  you  may  well  construe  the  latter 
part  to  control  and  qualify  the  first,  and  to  make 
it  attend  and  expect;  nay,  it  is  not  amiss  t6  see 

41  Eib.  cto.  ^^^®  ^^^  ^^  Peryman,  41  Eliz.  Coke, 
6*  '•  **•  p.  6,  f.  84,  where  by  a  custom  a  livery 
may  expect;  for  the  case  was,  that  in  the  manor 
of  Porchester  the  custom  was,  that  a  feoffment 
of  land  should  not  be  good,  Except  it  were  pre- 
sented within  a  year  in  the  court  of  the  manor, 
and  there  ruled  that  it  was  but  adtu  inchoatus^  till 
it  was  presented ;  now,  if  it  be  not  merely  against 
reason  of  law,  that  so  solemn  a  conveyance  as 
livery,  which  keeps  state,  I  tell  you,  and  will  not 
wait^  should  expect  a  farther  perfectiont  o  fortiarif 
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may  a  conveyance  in  use  or  deekratian  of  use 
receive  a  consummation  by  degrees,  and  several 
acts.'   And  thus  much  for  the  main,  point. 

Now,  for  the  objection  of  the  word  immediate, 
it  is  but  light  and  a  kind  of  sophistry.  They 
say  that  the  words  are,  that  the  uses  shall  rise 
immediately  after  the  declaration,  and  we  would 
have  an  interposition  of  an  act  between,  namely, 
that  there  should  be  a  decluation  first,  then  a 
new  assurance  within  the  six  months ;  and*  lastly, 
the  uses  to  rise :  whereunto  the  answer  is  easy ; 
for  we  have  showed  before  that  the  declaration 
and  the  mew  assurance  are  in  the  intent  of  him 
that  made  the  conTeyanee,  and  likewise,  in  eye  of 
law,  but  as  one  compounded  act.  So  as  immedi- 
ately af^er  the  declaration  must  be  nnderstood  of 
a  perfect  and  effectual  declaration,  with  the 
adjuncts  and  accouplements  expressed. 

So  we  see  in  49  E.  III.  f.  11,  if  a 
man  be  attainted  of  felony,  that  holds 
lands  of  a  common  person,' the  king  shall  hav* 
his  year,  day,  and  waste;  but  wlient  Not 
before  an  office  found ;  and  yet  the  words  of  thn 
statute  of  prarogaitffa  regis  are,  rex  kabebit 
eatalla  felomtniy  ei  ti  ipu  habent  ttiferum  tenemen* 
torn,  gtaiim  eapiaiur  in  manu9  domihi,  tt  rexhabebii 
aiMium^  Hem  ei  vaaiums  and  here  the^|^rd  tAaUm 
is  understood  of  the  ^lectual  and  lawful  time, 
that  is,  after  offioe  found. 

So  in  8  H.  IV.  f.  17,  it  appears 
that  by  the  statute  of  Acton  Bumell, 
if  the  debt  be  acknowledge^,  and  the  day  past 
that  the  goods  of  the  debtors  shall  be  sold  staHm^ 
in  French  nuAntenant  ^  yet,  nevertheless,  this 
etatim  shall  not  be  undierstooid  before  the  process 
of  law  requisite  passed)  that  is,  the  day  comprised 
in  the  extent. 

So  it  is  said  27  H.  Vm.  f.  19,  by 
And  ley  the  chancellor,  that  the  pre- 
sent tense  shall  be  taken  for  the  future ;  a  forHari^ 
say  I,  the  immediate  future  tense  may  be  taken 
for  a  distant  future  tense ;  as  if  I  be  bonnd  that 
my  son,  being  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
shall  many  your  daughter,  and  that  he  be  now  of 
twelve  years;  yet  this  shall  be  understood,  when 
he  shall  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  And 
so  in  our  ease  immediately  after  the  declaration 
is  intended  when  all  things  shall  be  performed, 
that  are  coupled  with  the  said  declaration. 

B,ut  in  this  I  doubt  I  labour  too  much ;  for  no 
man  will  be  Of  opinion,  that  it  was  intended  that 
the  Lady  Stanhope  should  be  six  whole  months 
without  either  the  old  jointure  or  the  new ;  but 
that  the  old  should  expect  until  the  new  were  set- 
tled without  any  interim.  And  so  I  conclude 
this  course  of  atonements,  as  Pitzwilliams's  case 
calls  it,  whereby  I  have  proved,  that  all  the 
words,  by  a  true  marshaling  of  the  acts,  may  stand 
according  to  the  intent  of  the  parties. 

I  may  add  ianquam  ex  abundontif  that-  if  both 
clauses  do  not  live  together»  they  must  both  die 
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togeth^;  for  the  law  Iotos  neither  fractjons  of 
estates  nor  fractions  of  constractions ;  and  there- 
jaraiBtaiA*.  ^'^^  ^^  Jenuin  and  Askew's  case, 
k»wi  em.  3>y  fijx.,  a  man  did  devise,  lands  in  tail 
with  proviso,  that  if  the  devisee  did  attempt  to 
alien,  his  estate  should  cease,  as  if  he  were  natu- 
rally dead.  Is  it  said  there  that  the  words,  as  if 
he  were  naturally  dead,  shall  be  void,  and  the 
words,  that  his  estate  shall  cease,  good  V  No, 
but  the  whole  clause  shall  be  void.  And  it  is  all 
one  reason  of  a  so  that,  as  of  an  as  if,  for  they 
both  suspend  the  sentence. 

So  if  I  make  a  lease  for  life,  upon  condition  he 
shall  not  alien,  nor  take  the  profits,  shall  this  be 
good  for  the  first  part,  and  vpid  for  the  second  7 
No,  but  it  shall  be  void  for  both. 

So  if  the  power  of  declaration  of  uses  had  been 
thus  penned,  that  Sir  John  Stanhope  might  by  his 
deed  indented  declare  new  uses,  so  that  the  deed 
were  enrolled  before  the  mayor  of  St.  Albans, 
who  hath  no  power  to  take  enrolments ;  or  so  that 
the  deed  were  made  in  such  sort,  as  might  not  be 
3Dade  void  by  Parliament :  in  a]l  these  and  the 
like  cases  the  impossibility  of  the  last  part  doth 
strike  upwards,  and  infect,  and  destroy  the  whole 
<)lau8e.  And,  therefore,  that  all  the  words  may 
stand,  is  0^  first  and  true  course;  that  all  the 
words  be  void,  is  the  second  and  probable ;  but 
that  the  revoking  part  should  be  good,  and  the 
assuring  part  void,  hath  neither  truth  nor  proba- 
bility. 

Now  come  I  to.  the  second  point,  how  this  value 
should  be  measured,  wherein,  methinka,  you  are 
as  ill  a  measurer  of  values  as  you  are  an  expounder 
of  words;  which  point  I  will  divide,  first,  consi- 
dering what  the  law  doth  generally  intend  by  the 
word  value;  and,  s^ondly,  to  see  what  special 
words  may  be  in  these  clauses,  either  to  draw  it 
to  a  value  of  a  present  arrentation,  or  to  under- 
stand it  of  a  just  and  true  value. 

The  word  value  is  a  word  well  known  to  the 
law,  and  therefore  cannot  be,  except  it  be  will- 
ingly, misunderstood.  By  the  common  law 
there  is  upon  a  warranty  a  recovery  in  value.  I 
put  the  case,  therefore,  that  I  make  a  feoffment  in 
fee  wiUi  warranty  of  the  manor  of  Dale,  being 
worth  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  and  then  in 
lease  for  twen^  shillings.  The  lease  expires, 
for  that  is  our  6ase,  though  I  hold  it  not  needful. 


the  question  is,  whether,  upon  an  eviction^  these 
shall  not  be  recovered  from  me  land  to  the  valoe 
of  twenty  pounds. 

So  if  a  man  give  land  in  frank-marriage  then 
rented  at  forty  pounds  and  no  more  worth,  there 
descendeth  otiier  lands,  let  perhaps  for  a  year  or 
two  for  twenty  pounds,  but  worth  eighty  pounds, 
shall  not  the  donee  be  at  liberty  to  put  this  land 
in  hotchpotch  \ 

So  if  two  parceners  be  in  tail,  and  they  make 
partition  of  lands  equal  in  rent,  but  far  unequal  in 
value,  shall  this  bind  their  issues  1    By  no  means ; 
for  there  is  no  calendar  so  false  to  judge  of  values 
as  the  rent,  being  sometimes  improved,  sometimes 
ancient^  sometimes,  where  great  fines  have  been 
taken,  sometimes  where  no  fines ;  so  as  in  point 
of  recompense  you  were  as  good  put  false  weights 
into  the  bands  of  the  law,  as  to  bring  in  this  in- 
terpretation of  value  by  a  present  arrentation. 
But  this  is  not  w^orth  the  speaking  to  in  general ; 
that  which  giveth  colour  \$  the  special  words  in 
the  clause  of  revocation,  that  the  twenty  pounds* 
value    should    be  according  to  the  rents   then 
answered ;  and,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  a 
correspondence  in  the  computation  likewise  of  the 
recompense.  But  this  is  so  far  from  countenancing 
that  exposition,  as,  well  noted,  it  crbsseth  it ;  for 
opposita  Juxta  at  posita  magis  elucescuntt  firsts  it 
may  be  the  intent  of  Sir  Thomas,  in  the  first 
clause,  was  double,  partly  to  exclude  any  land  in 
demesne,  partly  knowing  the  land  was  double, 
and  as  some  say  quadruple,  better  tl^an  the  rent, 
he  would  have  the  more  scope  of  revocation  under 
his  twenty  pounds*  value. 

But  what  is  this  to  the  clause  of  recompense! 
first,  are  there  any  words  secundum  compuiationtm 
prssdietam?  There  are  none.  Secondly,  doth 
the  clause  rest  upon  the  words  stmilis  valoris? 
No,  but  joineth  ianium  d  similis  valoris  .•  confound 
not  predicaments ;  for  they  are  the  mere-stones  of 
reason.  Here  is  both  quantity  and  quality ;  nay, 
he  saith  farther,  within  the  same  towns.  Why, 
marry,  it  is  somewhat  to  have  men's  possessions 
lie  about  them,  and  not  dispersed.  So  it  must  be 
as  much,  as  good,  as  near;  so  plainly  doth  the 
intent  appear,  that  my  lady  should  not  be  a 
loser. 

[For  the  point  of  the  notice,  it  was  discharged 
by  the  court.] 
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2%c  effect  pflheflrtt  argument  of  the  ktng*s  aoHcitor' 
general^  in  maintaining  the  juriadictian  of  the 
council  of  the  marches  over  the  four  shires. 

The  question  for  the  present  is  only  upon  the 
statute  of  32  H.  VllL,  and  though  it  be  a  great 
question,  yet  it  is  contracted  into  small  room ;  for 
it  is  but  a  true  construction  of  a  monosyllable,  the 
word  march. 

The  exposition  of  all  words  resteth  upon  three 
proofs,  the  propriety  of  the  word,  and  the  matter 
precedent,  and  subsequent. 

Matter  precedent  concerning  the  intent  of  those 
that  speak  the  words,  and  matter  subsequent 
touching  the  conceit  and  understanding  of  those 
that  construe  and  receive  them. 

First,  therefore,  as  to  vis  termini,  the  force  and 
propriety  of  the  word ;  this  worid  marches  signi- 
fieth  no  more  but  limits,  or  confines,  or  borders,  in 
Latin  /tmt/ea,  or  eanfinia,  or  coniermina  ,•  and  thereof 
was  derived  at  the  first  marehio,  a  marquis,  which 
was  comes  limitaneus. 

Now  these  limits  cannot  be  Unea  imaginaria, 
but  it  must  have  some  contents  and  dimension, 
and  that  can  be  no  other  but  the  counties  adjacent ; 
and  for  this  construction  we  need  not  wander  out 
of  our  own  state,  for  we  see  the  counties  of  North- 
umberland, Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  late- 
.  ly  the  borders  upon  Scotland.  Now  the  middle 
shires  were  commonly  called  the  east,  west,  and 
middle  marches. 

To  pfoceed,  therefore,  to  the  intention  of  those 
that  made  the  statute,  in  the  use  of  this  word  ;  I 
shall  prove  that  the  Parliament  took  it  in  this 
sense  by  three  several  arguments. 

The  first  is,  that  otherwise  the  word  should  be 
idle;  and  it  is  a  rule,  verba  sunt  acdpienda^ ut 
sortientur  effectum  .•  for  this  word  marches,  as  is 
confessed  on  the  other  side,  must  be  either  for  the 
counties'  marches,  which  is  our  sense,  or  the  lord-, 
ships'  marchers,  which  is  theirs;  that  is,  such 
•urd>«hip8,  as  by  reason  of  the  incursions  and  in- 
festation of  the  Welsh,  in  ancient  time,  were  not 
under  the  constant  possession  of  either  dominion, 
but  like  the  bateable  ground  where  the  war  played. 
Now  if  this  latter  sense  be  destroyed,  then  all 
equivocation  ceasetb. 

That  it  is  destroyed  appears  manifestly,  by  the 
statute  of  27  H.  VIII.,  made  seven  years  before 
the  statute  of  which  w^  dispute^  for  by  that  Bta-  i 


tute  all  ther  lordships'  marcbers  tat  madfl  shiro 
ground,  being  either  annexed  to  the  Ancient  coun- 
ties of  Wales,  or  to  the  aneientcounfkes  of  England, 
or  erected  into. new  conlities,  and  made  parcel  of 
the  d6mimoA  of  W^ales,  and  so  do  more  marches 
after  the«tatute  of  37 :  so  as  there  wero  no  marches 
in  that  sense  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the 
statute  of  34. 

The  second  argument  is  from  the  companngr  of 
the  place  of  the  statute,  wherenpoii  our  doubt 
risetb ;  namely,  that  there  shall  be  and  remain  a 
lord  president  and  council  in  the  dominion  of 
Wales  and  the  marches  of  the  same,  &c.  with 
another  place  of  th&  same  statute,  where  the  word 
marches  is  left  out ;  for  the  rule  i»,  opffsita  juspta 
se  posita  magis  elueescunt.  There  is  a  clause  in 
the  statute  which  gives  power  and  authority  to 
the  king  to  make  and  alter  laws  for  the  weal  of 
his  subjects  of  hi»  dominion  of  Wales ;  there  the 
word  marches  is  omitted,  because  it  was  not 
thought  reasonable  to  invest  the  king  with  a 
power  to  alter  the  laws,  which  is  the  su'bjects' 
birthright,  in  any  jjart  of  the  realm  of  England ;. 
and,  therefore,  by  the  omission  of  the  word  marches 
in  that  place,  you.  may  manifestly  collect  the  sig- 
nification of  the  word  in  the  other,  that  is  to  be 
meant  of  the  four  counties  of  England. 

The' third  argument  which  we  will  use  is  this: 
the  council  of  the  marches  was  not  erected  by  the 
act  of  Parliament,  but  confirmed  ;  for  there  was  & 
president  and  council  long  before  in  E.  lY.  bis 
time,  by  matter  yet  appearing ;  and  it  is  evident 
upon  the  statute  itself,  that  in  the  very  clause 
which  we  now  handle  it  nefeneth  twice  to  the 
usage,  as  heretofore  hath  been  used. 

This,  then,  I  infer,  that  whatsoever  was  the 
king's  intention  in  the  first  erection  of  this  court, 
was,  likewise,  the  intention  of  the  Parliament  in 
the  establishing  thereof,  because  the  Parliament 
builded  upon  an  old  foundation. 

The  king's  intention  appeareth  to  have  had 
three  branches,  whereof  every  of  them  doth  mani- 
festly comprehend  the  four  shires., 

The  first  was  the  better  to  bridle  the  subject  of 
Wa}es,  which  at  that  time  was  not  reclaimed ' 
and  therefore  it  was  necessary  for  the  president 
and  council  there  to  have  jurisdiction  and  com- 
mand over  the  English  shires ;  because  tnat  oy 
the  aid  o^-them,  which  were  undoubted  good  sub- 
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j^cts,  they  might  the  better  goYern  and  tnppress 
those  that  were  doabtful  sobjeets. 

And  if  it  be  eaid,  that  it  is  true,  that  the  foor 
shires  were  comprehended' in  the  commission  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  for  the  suppression  of  liots  and 
misdemeanors,  but  not  for  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Court  of  Equity;  to  that  I  answer,  that  their  com- 
mission'of  oyer  and  terminer  was  but  ^AmIeim  tn 
vagina^  for  it  was  not  put  in  practice  amongst 
them;  for  even  in  punishment  of  riots  and  misde- 
meanors, they  proceed  not  by  their  commission 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  by  way  of  jury,  but  as  a 
council,  by  way  of  examination*  And  again  it 
was  necessary  to  strengthen  that  tonri  for  their 
better  countenance  with  both  jurisdictions,  as  well 
civil  as  criminal,  for  gladius  gktdium  juval. 

The  second  branch  of  the  king's  intention  was 
to  make  a  better  equality  of  commerce  and  inter- 
course in  contracts  and  dealings  between  the  sub- 
jects of  Wales  and  the  subjects  of  England ;  and 
this  of  necessity  must  comprehend  the  four  shires ; 
for,  otherwise,  if  the  subject  of  England  had  been 
wronged  by  the  Welsh  on  the  side  of  Wales,  he 
might  take  his  remedy  nearer  hand.  But  if  the 
subject  of  Wales,  fbr  whose  weal  und  benefit  the 
statute  was  chiefly  made,  had  been  wronged  by 
the  Engliii  in  any  of  the  shires,  he  might  have 
sought  his  remedy  at  Westminster* 

The  third  branch  of  the  king's  intent  was  to 
make  a  convenient  dignity  and  state  of  the  man- 
sion and  resiance  of  his  eldest  son,  when  he  should 
be  created  Prince  of  Wales,  which  likewise-must 
plainly  include  the  four  shires ;  for  othenvise  to 
have  sent  primogenilum  regis  to  a  goTernroent, 
whieh,  without  the  mixture  of  the  four  shires,  as 
things  then  were,  had  more  pearl  than  honour  or 
command ;  or  to  have  gpranted  him  only  a  'power 
of  lieutenancy  in  those  shires,  where  he  was  to 
keep  his  state,  not  adorned  with  some  authority 
civil,  had  not  been  conveliient. 

So  that  here  I  conclude  the  second  part  of  that 
I  am  to  say  touching  the  intention  of  the  Parlia- 
ment precedent. 

Now,  touching  the  construotion  subsequent,  the 
ruTe  is  good,  optimiu  kgum  itderprea  eonsuetudo  ; 
for  our  labour  is  not  to  maintain  a  usage  against  a 
statute,  but  by  a  usage  to  expound  a  statute ;  for 
no  man  will  say  but  the  word  marches  will  bear 
the  sense  that  we  give  it.       "^ 

Thid  usage  or  custom  is  fortified  by«four  nota- 
ble circumstances ;  first,  that  it  is  ancient,  and  not 
late  or  recent ;  secondly,  it  is  authorized,  and  not 
popular  or  vulgar;  thirdly,  that  it  hath  been  ad- 
mitted and  quiet,  and  not  litigious  or  interrupted ; 
and,  fourthly,  when  it  was  brought  in  question, 
which  was  but  once,  it  hath  been  affirmed,  judi- 
eio  eontrawrto* 

For  the  first,  there  Is  record  of  a  president  and 
council,  that  hath  exercised  and  practised  juris- 
diction in  these  shires,  as  well  sixty  years  before 
the  statute,  namely,  since  18  E.  IV4  as  the  like  \ 


number  of  years  flince ;  «o  that  it  is  JanuM  hijr 
it  hath  a  face  backward  from  the  statute,  as  ^weH 
as  forwards. 

For  the  second,  it  hath  received  these  allows 
ances  by  the  practice  of  that  court,  bj  suits  ori- 
ginally commenced  there,  by  remanding  from  the 
courts  of  Westminster,  when  causes  within  those 
shires  have  been  commenced  here  abore ;  some- 
times in  chancery,  sometimes  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, by  the  admittance  of  divers  great  learned 
men  and  great  judges,  that  have  been  of  that 
council,  and  exercised  that  jurisdiction ;  as  at  one 
time  Bromley,  Morgan,  and  Brooks,  being  the 
two  chief  justices,  and  chief  baron,  and  divers 
others ;  by  the  king's  learned  council,  which  al- 
ways were  called  to  the.  penning  of  the  king's 
instructions ;  and,  lastly,  by  tlte  king's  instmo- 
tions  themselves,  which,  though  they  be  not  al- 
ways extant,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  since  17  H. 
VIIL,  when  Princess  Mary  went  down,  that  the 
four  shires  were  ever  comprehended  in  the  in- 
structions, either  by  name,  or  by  that  that  amounts 
to  so  much.    So  as  it  appears  that  this  usage  or 
practice  hath  not  been  an  obscure  custom,  prac- 
tised by  the  multitude,  which  is  many  times  er- 
roneous, but  authorized  by  the  judgment  and  con- 
sent of  the  state :   for  as  it  is  vera  vox  to  say, 
7naaimu9  errorie  papului  magiiicT^ ;  so  it  is  dura  vux 
to  say,  maaimus  erroHs  prineepa  maguier. 

For  the  third,  it  was  never  brought  in  question 
till  16  Eliz.  in  the  case  of  One  Wynde. 

And,  for  the  fourth,  the  controversy  being  moTed 
in  that  case,  it  was  referred  to  Gerrard,  attorney, 
and  Bromley,  solicitor,  who  was  afterwards  chan- 
cellor of  England,  and  had  his  whole  state  of  liv- 
ing in^  Shropshire  and  Worcester,  and  by  them 
reported  to  the  lords  of  the  council  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  upon  their  report  decreed,  and  the 
jurisdiction  affirmed. 

Lastly,  I  will  conclude  with  two  manifest 
badges  and  tokens,  though  but  external  yet  vio-' 
lent  in  demonstration,  that  these  four  shires  were 
understood  by  the  word  marches ;  the  one  the 
denomination  of  that  council,  which  was  ever  in 
common  appellation  termed  and 'styled  the  council 
of  the  marches,  or  in  the  marches,  rather  than  the 
council  of  Wales,  or  in  Wales,  and  dnominaito 
ett  a  digniore.  If  it  had  been  intended  of  lord- 
ships* marches,  it  had  been  as  if  one  should  have 
called  my  lord  mayor  my  lord  mayor  of  the 
suburbs.  But  it  was  plainly  intended  of  the 
four  English  shircsv  which  indeed  were  the  more 
worthy. 

And  the  other  is  of  the  perpetual  resiance  and 
mansion  of  the  council,  which  was  evermore  in 
the  shires ;  and  to  imagine  that  a  court  should  not 
have  jurisdiction,  where  it  8itteth,is  a  thing  utterly 
improbable,  for  they  should  be  tanquam  piscis  in 
arida. 

So  as,  upon  the  whole  matter,  I  conclude  that 
the  word  marches  in  that  olace,  by  the  natural 
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>,  and  tnie  intend  of  the  statute,  is  meant  th 
four  shires. 
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7%e  effect  rf  that  that  was  spoken  by  Serjeant  Button 
and  Serjeant  Harris^  in  answer  of  the  former  ar- 
gumeni,  and  for  the  exeluding'cf  the  juriadiditm 
of  the  marehesin  the  four  shires4 

That  which  they  both  did  deliver  was  reduced 
to  three  heads : 

The  first  to  prore  the  use  of  the -word  marches 
for  lordships'  marchers. 

The  second  to  prove  the  continnance  of  that  use 
of  the  iT^rd,  after  the  statute  of  27,  that  made  the 
lordships*  marchers  shtre-grounds ;  wherenpon  it 
was  inferred,  that  though  the  marches  were  de- 
stroyed in  nature,  yet  they  remained  in  name. 

The  third  was  some  collections  they  made  open 
the  statute  of  34 ;  whereby  they  inferred,  that 
that  statute  intended  that  word,  in  that  significa- 
tion. 

For  the  first,  they  did  allege  divers  statutes 
before  27  H.  VIIL,  and  divers  book-cases  of  law 
in  print,  and  divers  offices  and  records,  wherein 
the  word  marches  of  Wales  was  understood  of 
the  lordships*  marchers. 

They  said  farther,  and  concluded,  that  whereas 
we  show  our  sense  of  the  word  but  rare,  they 
bhow  theirs  common  and  frequent;  and  whereas 
we  show  it  but  in  a  vulgar  use  and  acceptation, 
they  show  theirs  in  a  legal  use  in  statutes,  au- 
thorities of  hooks,  and  ancient  records. 

They  said  farther,  that  the  example  we  brought 
of  marches  upon  Scotland  was  not  like,  but  rather 
contrary ;  for  they  were  never  called  marches  of 
Scotland,  but  the  marches  of  England :  whereas, 
the  statute  of  34  doth  not  speak  of  the  marches 
vf  England,  but  of  the  marches  of  Wales. 

They  said  farther,  that  the  county  of  Worcester 
did  in  no  place  or  point  touch  upon  Wales,  and, 
therefore,  that  county  could-  not  be  termed 
marches. 

To  the  second  they  produced  three  proofs ;  first, 
some  words  in  the  statute  of-  32  H.  VIIL,  where' 
the  statute,  providing  for  a  form  of  trial  for  trea- 
son committed  in  Wales,  and  the  marches  thereof, 
doth  use  that  word,  which  was  in  time  after  the 
statute  of  27 ;  whereby  they  prove  the  use  of  the 
word  continued. 

The  second  proof  was  out  of  two  places  of  the 
statute,  whereupon  we  dispute,  where  the  word 
marches  is  used  for  the  lordships'  marchers. 

The  third  proof  was  the  style  and  form  of  the 
commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  even  to  this 
day,  which  run  to  give  power  and  authority  to  the 
president  and  council  there,  infra  principaUtat, 
TValliss,  and  infra  the  four  counties  by  name,  with 
this  clause  farther,  et  tndrchias  WaUix  eisdem 
eomitatibus  adjatenC :  whereby  they  infer  two 
things  strongly,  the  one  that  the  marches  of 
Wales  must  needs  be  a  distinct  things  from  the 


four  counties;  the  other  that  the  word  maichea 
was  used  for  the  lordships'  marchers  long  after 
both  statutes. 

They  said  farther,  that  otherwise  the  proceed- 
ing, which  bad  been  in  the  four  new  erected 
counties  of  Wales  by  the  commission  of  oyer 
and  terminer,  by  force  whereof  many  had  been 
proceeded  with  both  for  life  and  other  ways, 
should  be  called  in  question,  as  coram  nonjudiee^ 
insomuch  as  they  neither  were  part  of  the  pi^in- 
cipality  of  Wales,  nor  part  of  the  four  shires; 
and,  therefore,  must  be  contained  by  the  word 
marches,,  or  not  at  all. 

For  the  third  head,  they  did  insist  uppn  the 
statute  of  34,  and  upon  the  preamble  of  the  same 
statute. 

The  title  being  an  act  for  certain  ordinances  in 
the  king's  majesty's  dominion  and  priQcipality 
of  Wales ;  and  the  preamble  being  for  the  tender 
zeal  and  affection  that  the  king  bears  to  his  sub- 
jects of  Wales ;  and,  again,  at  the  humble  suit 
and  petition  of  his  subjects  of  Wales ;  whereby 
they  infer  that  the  statute  bad  no  purpose  to  extend 
^  or  intermeddle  with  any  part  of  the  king's  dpmi- 
nions  or  subjects,  but  only  within  Wales. 

And  for  usage  and  practice,  they  said,  it  was 
nothing  against  an  act  of  Parliament     ' 

And  for  the  instructions,  they  pressed  to  seethe 
instructions  immediately  after  the  statute  made. 

And  for  the  certificate  and  opinions  of  Gerrard 
and  Bromley,  they  said,  they  doubted  not,  but 
that  if  it  were  now  referred  to  the  attorney  and 
solicitor,  they  would  certify  as  they  did. 

And,  lastly,  they  relied,  as  updn  their  principal 
strength,,  upon  the  precedent  of  that,  which  was 
done  of  the  exempting  of  Cheshire  from  the  late 
jurisdiction  of  the  aaid  council;  for  they  said, 
that  from  34  of  H.  VIIL  unUl  11  of  Queen  Eliz. 
the  court  of  the  marches  did  usurp  jurisdiction 
upon  thjat  county,  ^eing  likewise  adjacent  to 
Wales,  as-  the  other  four  are;  but  that  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  aforesaid,  the 
same,  being  questioned  at  the  suit  of  one  Had- 
forde,^  was  referred  to  the  Lord  Dyer,  and  three 
other  judges,  who,  by  their  certificate  at  large 
remaining  of  record  in  the  Chancery,  did  pro« 
nounce  the  said  shire  to  be  exempted,  and  that  in 
the  conclusion  of  their  certificate  they  gave  this 
reason,  because  it  was  no  part  of  the  principality 
or  marches  of  Wales.  By  which  reason,  they 
say,  it  should  appear  their  opinion  was,  that  the 
word  marches  could  not  extend  to  counties  adja- 
cent.   This  was  the  substance  of  thei^  defence. . 

7%e  reply  of  the  hinges  solicitor  to  the  argumenhS 
of  the  two  Serjeants, 

Having  divided  the  substance  of  their  argu- 
ments, u^  supra^  he  did  pursue  the  same  division 
in  his  reply,  observing,  nevertheless,  both  a  great 
redandancy  and  a  great  defect  in  that  which  was 
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spoken.  For,  toaching  the  use  of  the  word 
marchefl,  great  labovu*  had  been  taken,  which  was 
not  denied :  but  touching  the  intent  of  the  Parliar 
ment,  and  the  reasons  to  demonstrate  the  skme, 
which  were  the  life  of  the  question,  little  or 
nothing  had  been  spoken. 

And,  therefore,  as  to  the  first  head,  that,  the 
word  marches  had  been  often  applied  to  the 
lordships'  marchers,  he  said  it  was  the  sophism 
which  is  called  aciomaehia^  fighting  with  their 
shadows ;  and  that  the  sound  of  so  many  statutes, 
so  many  printed  book-cases,  so  many  records, 
were  nomina  magnaf  but  they  did  not  press  the 
qiiestion ;  for  we  grant  that  the  word  marches  had 
significations,  sometimes  for  the  counties,  some- 
times for  the  lordships'  marchers,  like  as  Nor- 
thampton and  Warwick  are  sometimes  taken  for 
the  towns  of  Northampton  and  Warwick,  and 
sometimes  for  this  counties  of  Northampton  and 
Warwick.  And  Dale  and  Sate  are  sometimes 
taken  for  the  Tillages  or  hamlets  of  Dale  and 
Sale,  and  sometimes  taken  for  the  parishes  of 
Dale  and  Sale :  and,  therefore,  that  the  most  part 
of  that  they  had  said  went  not  to  the  point. 

To  that  answer,  which  was  given  to  the  exam- 
ple of  the  middle  shires  upon  Scotland,  it  was 
said,  it  was  not  ad  idem ;  for  we  used  4t  to  prore 
that  the  word  marches  may  and  doth  refer  to 
whole  counties;-  and  so  much  it  doth  manifestly 
prove ;  neither  can  they  denny  it.  But,  then,  they 
pinch  upon  the  addition,  because  the  English 
counties  adjacent  upon  Scotland  are  called  the 
marches  of  England,  and  the  English  counties 
adjacent  upon  Wales  are  called  the  marches  of 
Wales ;  which  is  but  a  difference  in  phrase ;  for 
sometimes  limits  and  borders  have  their  names 
of  the  inward  country,  and  sometimes  of  the  out- 
ward country ;  for  l^e  distinction  of  excluaivi  and 
inclusive  is  a  distinction  both  in  time  and  place ; 
as  we  see  that  that  which  we  call  this  day  fort* 
night,  excluding  the  day,  the  French  and  the  law 
phrase  calls  this  day  fifteen  days,  or  quindena, 
including  the  day.  And  if  they  had  been  called 
the  marches  upon  Wales^  or  the  marches  against 
Wales,  then  it  had  been  clear  and  plain;  and 
what  difference  between  the  banks  of  the  sea  and 
the  banks  against  the  sea?  So  that  he  took  this 
to  be  but  a  toy  or  cavillation,  for  that  phrases  of 
speech  are  ad  placitum^  ei  reeipiunt  ca»um» 

As  to  the  reason  of  the  map,  that  the  county  of 
Worcester  doth  no  way  touch  upon  Wales,  it  is 
true;  and  J  do  find  when  the  lordships*  marchers 
were  annexed,  some  were  laid  to  every  other  of 
the  three -shires,  but  none  to  Worcester.  And  no 
doubt  but  this  emboldened  Wynde  to  make  the 
claim  to  Worcester,  which  he  durst  not  have 
thought  on  for  any  of  the  other  three.  But  it  falls 
out  well  that  that  wiiich  is  the  weakest  in  proba- 
bility, is  strongest  in  proof;  for  there  is  a  case 
ruled  in  that  more  than  in  the  rest.  But  the  true 
reason  is,  that  usage  must  overrule  propriety  of  , 


speech ;  and,  th^iefne,  if  all  eommimoiis, 
instructions,  and  practices,  have  coupled  Ui 
four  shires,  it  is  not  the  map  that  will  sever  them. 

To  the  second  head  he  gave  this  answer.  First, 
he  observed  in  general  that  they  had  not  showed 
one  statute,  or  one  book-case,  or  one  record,  tbe 
commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer  only  excepted, 
wherein  the  word  marches  was  used  for  lordships' 
marchers  since  the  statute  of  34.  So  that  it  is 
evident,  that  as  they  granted  the  nature  of  those 
marches  was  destrt^ed  and  extinct  by  27,  so  the 
name  was  discontinued  soOn  after,  and  did  bat 
remain  a  very  small  while,  like  the  sound  of  a 
bell,  after  it  hath  been  rung ;  and  as  indeed  it  is 
usual  when  names  are  altered,  that  the  old  name, 
which  is  expired,,  will  continue  for  a  small  time. 

Secondly,  he  said,  that  whereas  they  had  made 
the  comparison,  that  our  acceptation  of  the  ward 
was  popular,  and  theirs  was  legal,  because  it  was 
extant  in  book-cases,  and  statutes,  and  records, 
they  must  needs  confess  that  they  are  beaten  from 
that  hold ;  for  the  name  ceased  to  be  legal  clearly 
by  the  law  of  37,  which  made  the  alteratioB  ia 
the  thing  itself,  wherepf  the  name  is  but  a  sha- 
dow; and  if  the  name  did  remain  afterwards, 
then  it  was  neither  legal,  nor  so  much  as  vulgar, 
but  it  was  only  by  abuse,  and  by  a  ti\.pe  or 
eatachreait* 

Thirdly,  he  showed  the  impossibility  how  that 
signification  should  continue,  and  be  intended  by 
the  statute  of  34.  For  if  it  did,  it  most  be  in  one 
of  these  two  senses,  either  that  it  was  meant  of 
the  lordships'  marchers  made  part  of  Wales,  or 
of  the  lordships'  marchers  annexed  to  the  four 
shires  of  England. 

For  the  first  of  these,  it  is  plainly  impugned  by 
the  statute  itself;  for  the  first  clause  of  the  statute 
doth  set  forth  that  the  principality  and  dominion 
of  Wales  shall  consist  of  twelve  shires :  wherein 
the  four  new  erected  counties,  which ,  were  for- 
merly lordships'  marchers,  and  whatsoever  else 
was  lordships'  marchers  annexed  to  the  anient 
counties  of  Wales,  is  comprehended ;  so  thai  of 
necessity  all  that  territory  or  border  must  be 
Wales;  then  followeth  the^ clause  immediately, 
whereupon  we  now  differ,  namely,  that  there  shall 
be  and  remain  a  president  and  council  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales,  and  the  marches  of  the  same; 
so  that  the  Parliament  could  not  fo^t  so  soon 
what  they  had  said  in  the  clause  next  before :  and 
therefore  by  the  marches,  they  meant  somewhat 
else  besides  that  which  was  Wales.    Then,  if 
they  fiy  to  tiie  second  signification,  and  say  that 
it' was  meant  by  the  lordships'  marchers  annexed 
to  the  four  English  shires,  that  device  is  merely 
nuper  naia  oratio,  a  mere  fiction  and  invention  oif 
wit,>  crossed  by  the  whole  stream  and  current  of 
practice;  for,  if  that  were  so,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  council  should  be  over  part  of  those  shires, 
and. in  part  not;  and  then  in  the  suits  commenced 
against  any  of  tho  inhabitants  of  the  four  shires, 
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it  might  to  hare  beeft  laid  or  showed  that  they 
dwelt  withiq  the  ancient  lordships'  marchers, 
whereof  there  is  no  shadow  that  can  be  showed. 

Then  he  proceeded  to  the  three  partiealars. 
And  for  the  statute  of  S3,  for  trial  of  treason,  he 
said  it  was  necessary  that  the  word  marches 
should  be  added  to  Wales,  for  which  he  gave  this 
reason,  that  the  statute  did  not  only  extend  to  the 
trial  of  treasons,  which  should  be  committed  after 
the  statute,  but  did  also  look  back  to  treasons 
committed  before:  and,  therefore,  this  statute 
being  made  but  five  yeais  after  the  statute  of  87, 
that  extinguished  the  lordships' marcheis,  and 
looking  back,  as  was  said,  was  fit  to  be  penned 
with  words  that  might  include  the  preterperfect 
tense  as  well  as  the  present  tense;  for  if  it  had 
rested  only  upon  the  word  Wales,  then  a  treason 
committed  before  the  lordships'  marchers  were 
made  part  of  Wales  might  hare  escaped  the  law. 

To  this  also  another  answer  was  giren,  which 
was,  that  the  word. marches  as  used  in  that  statute, 
could  not  be  refbrred  to  the  four  shires,  because 
of  the  words  following,  wherewith  it  is  coupled, 
namely,  in  Wales,  and  the  marches  of  the  same, 
where  the  king's  writ  runs  not.  ' 

To  the  two  places  of  the  statute  of  34  Itself, 
wherein  the  word  marches  is  used  for  lordships' 
marchers;  if  they  be  diligently  marked,  it  is 
merely^ophistry  to  allege  them ;  for  both  of  them 
do  speak  by  way  of  recital  of  the  time  past  before 
the  statute  of  37>  as  the  words  themseWes  being 
read  over  will  show  without  any  other  enforce- 
ment ;  so  that  this  is  still  to  use  the  almanac  of 
the  old  year  with  the  new. 

To  the  commissions  of  oyer  and  terminer, 
which  seemetii  to  be  the  best  evidence  they  show 
for  the  continuance  of  the  name  in  that  tropical  or 
abused  sense,  it  might  move  somewhat,  if  this 
form  of  penning  those  commissions  had  been 
begun  since  the  statute  of  27.  But  we  show  forth 
the  commission  in  17  H.  VIII.,  when  the  Princess 
Mary  went  down,  running  in  the  same  manner 
verbatim^  and  in  that  time  it  was  proper,  and 
could  not  otherwise  be.  So  that  it  appeareth  that 
it  was  but  merely  a  facsimile,  and  that  hotwith- 
standing  the  case  was  altered,  yet  the  clerk  of  the 
crown  pursued  the  former  precedent;  hurt,  it  did' 
none,  for  the  word  marches  is  there  superfluous. 

And  whereas  it  was  said,  that  the  words  in 
those  commissions  were  effectual,  because  else 
the  proceeding  in  the  four  new  erected  shires  of 
Wales  should  be  coram  hon  judiee,  that  objection 
earrieth  no  colour  at  all ;  for  it  is  plain,  they  have 
authority  by  the  word  principality  of  Wales, 
without  adding  the  word  marches;  and  that  is 
proved  by  a  number  of  places  in  the  statute  of 
34,  where,  if  the  word  Wales  should  not  compre- 
hend those  shires,  they  should  be  excluded  in 
effect  of  the  whole  benefit  of  that  statute;  for 
the  word  marches  is  never  added  in  sny  of  these 
places. ' 

Vol.  in. 


To  the  third  head  touching  the  true  intent  of 
the  statute,  he  first  noted  how  naked  their  proof 
was  in  that  kind,  which  was  the  life  of  the  ques« 
tion,  for  all  the  rest  was  but  in  Ittera  et  .in 
earHeem 

He  observed  |dso  that  all  the  strength  of  our 
proof,  tbajt  ooncemed  that  point,  they  had  passed 
over  in  silence,  as  belike  not  able  to  answer :  for 
they  had  said  nothing  to  the  first^  intentions  of 
the  erections  of  the  court,  whereupon  the  Parlia- 
ment built :  nothing  to  the  diversity  of  penning^ 
which  was  observed  in  the  statute  of  34,  leaving 
out  the  word  marches,.and  resting  upon  the  word 
Wales  alone:  nothing  to  the  resianee,  nothing  to 
the  denomination,  nothing  to  the  continual  practice 
before  the  statute  and  afteri  nothing  to  the  king's 
instructions,  &;c. 

As  for  that,  that  they^  gather  out  of  the  title 
and  preamble,  that  the  statute  was  made  for 
Wales,  and  for  the  weal  and  government  of 
Wales,  and  at  the  petition  of  the  subjects  of 
Wales,  it  was  little  to  the  puipese;  for  no  man 
will  affirm  on  our  part  the  four  EInglish  shires 
were  brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  coun- 
cil, either  first  by  the  king,  or  after  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, for  their  own  sakes,  being  in  parts  no 
farther  remote;  but  it  was  for* congruity's  sake, 
and  for  the  good  of  Wales,  that  that  commixture 
was  requisite :  and  turpis  eat  pars^  p§a  non  eot i* 
gruit  cum  ioio.  And  therefore  there  was  no  rea- 
son that  the  statute  should  be  made  at  their  peti- 
tion, considering  they  were  not  primi  in  inten' 
Hone,  but  came  ix  wnaequBnti^ 

And  whereas  they  say  that  usage  is  nothing 
against  an  act  of  Parliament,  it  seems  they  do 
voluntarily  mistake,  when  they  cannot  answer; 
for  we  do  not  bring  usage  to  cross  an  act  of  Par- 
liament, where  it  is  clear,  but  to  expound  an  act 
of  Parliament,  where  it  is  doubtful,  and  evermore 
eontemporanea  interpretation  whether  it  be  of  sta- 
tute or  Scripture,  or  author  whatsoever,  is  of 
greatest  credit:  for  to  come  now,  above  sixty 
years  a^r,  by  subtilty  of  wit  to  expound  a 
statute  otherwise  tham  the  ages  immediately  suc- 
ceediiig  did  conceive  it,  is  expositio  contentioBO^ 
and  not  naturaUe.  And  whereas  they  (extenuate 
the  opinion  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor,  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  do;  for,  first,  they  were  famous  men; 
and  one  of  them  had  his  patrimony  in  the  shires ; 
secondly,  it  was  of  such  weight  as  a  decree  of 
the  council  was  grounded  upon  it;  and,  thirdly, 
it  was  not  unlike,  but  that  they  had  conferred 
with  the  judges,  as  the  attorney  and  solicitor  do 
often  use  in  like  cases. 

Lastly,  for  the  exemption  of  Cheshire  he  gave 
this  answer.  First,  that  the  certificate  in  the 
whole  body  of  it,  till  within  three  or  four  of  the 
last  lines,  doth  rely  wholly  upon  that  reason, 
because  it  was  a  county  palatine :  and  to  speak 
truth,  it  stood  not  with  any  great  sense  or  propor- 
tion,  that  that  place  which  was  privileged  and 
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exempted  from  the  Jorisdiction  of  the  eonrtg  of 
Westminster,  should  be  meant  by  the  Parliament 
to  be  sabjected  to  the  jorisdietion  of  that  council. 

Secondly,  he  said  that  those  reasons,  which 
we  do  much  insist  upon  for  the  four  shines,  hold 
not  for  Cheshire,  for  we  say  it  is  fit  the  subject 
of  Wales  be  not  forced  to  sue  at  Westminster, 
but  have  his  justice  near  hand ;  so  may  he  hare 
in  Cheshire,  because  there  is  both  a  justice  fox 
coihmon  law  and  a  chancery ;  we  say  it  is  conve- 
nient for  the  prince,  if  it  please  the  king  to  send 
lum  down,  to  have  some  jurisdiction  civil  as  well 
ae  for  the  peace;  so  may  he  have  in  Cheshire,  as 
Karl  of  Chester.  And  therefore  those  grave  men 
had  great  reason  to  conceive  that  the  Parliament 
did  not  intend  to  Include  Cheshire. 

And  whereas  they  pinch  upon  the  last  words 
in  the  certificate,  namely,  that  Cheshire  was  no 
part  of  the  dominion,  nor  of  the  marches,  they 
must'  supply  it  with  this,  sense,  not  within  tl^ 
meaning  of  the  statute;  for  otherwise  the  judges 
could  not  have  discerned  of  it;  for  they  were  not 
to  try  the  fact,  but  to  expound  the  statute ;  and 
that  they  did  upon  those  reasons,  which  were 
special  to  Cheshire,  and  have  no  affinity  with  the 
four  shires. 

And,  therefore,  if  it, be  well  weighed,  that  cer- 
tificate makes  against  them;  for  as  eaceeptio firmat 
elgem  in  catibut  non  exeepiity  so  the  excepting  of 
that  shire  by  itself  doth  fortify,  that  the  rest  of  the 
shires  were  included  in  the  very  point  of  difference. 

After  this  he  showed  a  statute  in  18  Eliz.  by 
which  provision  is  made  for  the  repair  of  a  bridge 
called  Chepstowbridge,  between  Monmouth  and 
Gloucester,  and  the  charge  lay  in  part  upon 
Gloucestershire;  in  which  statute  ^ere  is  a 
clause,  that  if  the  justices  of  peace  do  not  their 
duty  in  levying  of  the  money,  they  shall  forfeit 
five  pounds  to  be  recovered  by  information  before 
the  council  of  the  marches ;  whereby  he  inferred 
that  the  Parliament  would  never  have  assigned 
the  suit  to'that  court,  but  that  it  conceived  Glou- 
cestershire to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  thereof. 
And  therefore  he  concluded  that  here  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  judgment  by  Parliament,  that  the 
shires  are  within  the  jurisdiction. 

• 

The  third  and  last  argumint  of  the  king^a  solicitor  in 
the  ease  of  the  marches^  in  reply  to  Serjeant  Harrit, 

This  case  groweth  now  to  some  ripeness,  and  I 
am  glad  we  have  put  the  other  side  into  the  right 
way ;  for  in  former  arguments  they  laboured  little 
upon  the  intent  of  the  statute  of  34  H.  VIII.,  and 
busied  themselves  in  effect  altogether  about  the 
force  and  use  of  the  word  marches ;  but  now  find- 
ing that  litera  mortua  non  prodest^they  offer  at  the 
true  atate  of  the  question,  which  is  the  intent :  I 
am  determined,  therefore,  to  reply  to  them  in  their 
own  order,  tU  manifestum  tit,  as  he  saith,  me  nihil 
aui  eubierfugere  voluine  reiicendo,  aui  obnurare 
.dieendo. 


All  which  hath  been  spoken  on  their  part  eoo- 
sisteth  upon  three  proofs. 

The  first  was  by  certain  inferences  to  prove  the 
intent  oi  the  statute. 

The  second  was  to  prove  the  use  of  the  woid 
marches  in  their  sense  long  after  both  ttatntes ; 
both  that  of  27,  which  extinguished  the  lordships' 
marchers,  and  that  of  34,  whereppon  oar  qnestioo 
ariseth. 

The  third  was  to  prove  an  interruption  of  that 
practice  and  use  of  jurisdiction,  upon  which  we 
mainly  insist,  as  the  best  exposition  of  the  statate. 

For  the  first  of  these,  eonoeming  the  intention, 
they  brought  five  reasons. 

The  first  was  that  this  statute  of  34  was  groand- 
ed  upon  a  platform,  or  preparative  of  certain  ordi- 
nances made  by  the  king  two  years  before, 
namely,  33;  in  which  ordinances  there  ia  the 
very  clause,  whereupon  we  dispute,  namely.  That 
there  should  be  and  remain  in  the  dominion  and 
principality  of  Wales  a  president  and  a  council : 
in  which  clause,  nevertheless,  the  word  marches  is 
left  out,  whereby  they  collect  that  it  came  into 
the  statute  of  34  but  as  a  slip,  without  any  farther 
reach  or  meaning. 

The  second  was,  that  the  mischief  before  the 
statute,  which  the  statute  means  to  remedy,  was, 
that  Wales  was  not  governed  according  to  simili- 
tude or  conformity  with  the  laws  of  England. 
And,  therefore,  that  it  was  a  cross  and  perverse 
construction,  when  the  statute  laboured  to  draw 
Wales  to  the  lawa  of  England,  to  construe  it,  that 
it  should  abridge  the  ancient  subjects  of  England 
of  their  own  laws. 

The  third  was,  that  in  a  case  of  so  great  im- 
portance it  is  not  like  that  if  the  statute  had  meant 
to  include  the  four  shires,  it  would  have  carried  it 
in  a  dark  general  word,  as  it  were  noetanter^  but 
would  have  named  the  shires  to  be  compre- 
hended. 

The  fourth  was,  the  more  to  fortify  the  third 
reason,  they  observed  that  the  four  shires  are 
remembered  and  named  in  several  places  of  the 
statute,  three  in  number ;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
like  that  they  would  have  been  forgotten  in  the 
principal  place,  if  they  had  been  meant. 

The  fifth  and  last  was,  that  there  is  no  clause 
of  attendance,  that  the  sheriffs  of  the  four  shiies 
should  attend  the  lord  president  and  the  council ; 
wherein  there  was  urged  the  example  of  the  acta 
of  Parliament,  which  erected  courts ;  as  the  court 
of  augmentations,  the  court  of  wards,  the  court  of 
survey ;  in  all  which  there  are  clauses  of  attend- 
ance; whereupon  they  inferred  that  evermore, 
where  a  statute  gives  a  court  jurisdiction,  it 
strengtheneth  it  with  a  clause  of  attendance ;  and 
therefore  no  such  clause  being  in  this  statute,  it  is 
like  there  was  no  j  urisdiction  meant.  Nay,  farther 
they  noted,  that  in  this  very  statute  fbr  the  justices 
of  Wales  there  is  a  clause  of  attendance  from  the 
sheriffs  of  Wfdes. 
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In  answer,  to  their  list  reason,  they  do  yery 
vreWj  in  my  opinion,  to  consider  Mr.  Attorney!8 
business  and  mine,  and  therefore  to^find  out  for 
us  evidence  snd  proofs,  which  we  have  no  time 
to. search;  for  certainly  nothing  pan  make  more 
for  us  than  these  ordinances,  which  they  produce ; 
for  the  diversity  of  penningr  of  that  clause  in  the 
ordinances,  where  the  word  marches  Is  omitted, 
and  that  clause  in  the  statute  where  the  word 
marches  is  added,  Is  a  clear  and  perfect  direction 
what  was  meant  by  that  word.  The  ordinances 
were  made  by  force  and  in  pursuance  of  authority 
given  to  the  king  by  the  statute  of  37 ;  to  what 
did  the  statute  extend  ?  Only  to  Wales.  And, 
thereCore,  the  word  parches  in  the  ordinances  is 
led  out;  but  the  statute  of  34  respected,  not  only 
Wales,  but  the  commixed  government,  and,  there- 
fore, the  word  marches  was  put  in.  They  might 
have  remembered  that  we  built  an  argument  upon 
the  difference  of  penning  of  that  statute  of  34 
itself  in  the  several  clauses  of  the  same;  for  that 
in  all  other  clauses,  which  concern  only  Wales, 
the  word  marches  is  6ver  omitted;  find  in  that 
clause  alone  thatconcemeth  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
president  and  council,  it  is  inserted.  And  this 
our  argument  is  notably  fortified  by  that  they  now 
show  of  the  ordinances,  wherein  the  yery  selfsame 
clause  touching  the  president  and  council,  becanse 
the  king  had  no  authority  to  meddle  but  with 
Wales,  the  word  marches  is  omitted^  So  that  it 
is  roost  plain,  that  this  word  comes  not  in  by 
chance  or  slip,  but  with  judgment  and  purpose, 
as  an  effectual  word ;  for,  as  it  was  formerly  said, 
oppositajuxta  teponta  ntagia  tluoeacuni ,-  and,  there»- 
fore,  I  may  likewise  urge  another  place  in  the  sta- 
tute which  is  left  out  in  the  ordinance ;  for  I  find 
there  is  a  clause  that  the  town  of  Bewdley,  which 
is  confessed  to  be  no  lordships*  marcher,  but  to  lie 
within  the  county  of  Worcester ;  yet  because  it 
was  an  exempted  jurisdiction,  is  by  the  statute 
annexed  unto  the  body  of  the  said  county.  First, 
this  shows  that  the  statute  of  34  is  not  confined  to 
Wales,  and  the  lordships*  marchers,  but  that  it 
intermeddles  with  Worcestershire.  Next,  do  you 
find  anj^such  clause  in  the  ordinance  of  33  %  No. 
Why  t  Because  they  were  appropriated  to  Wales. 
So  that,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  could  enforce  our 
exposition  better  than  the  collating  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  33  with  the  statute  of  34* 

In  answer  to  the  second  reason,  the  course  that 
I  see  often  taken  in  this  cause  makes  me  think  of  .the 
phrase  of  the  psalm,  '*  starting,  aside  like  a  broken 
bow :"  so,  when  they  find  their  reasons  broken, 
they  start  aside  to  things  not  in  question.  For 
now  they  speak,  as  if  he  went  about  to  make  the 
four  shires  Wales,  or  to  take  from  them  the  bene- 
fit of  the  laws  of  England,  or  their  being  account- 
ed amongst  the  ancient  counties  of  England: 
doth  any  man  say  that  those  shiresrare  not  within 
the  circuit  of  England,  but  subject  to  the  justices 
of  Wales  1  or  that  they  should  send  but  one 


knight  to  the  Parliament,  as  the  shires  of  Wales 
do  1  or  that  they  may  not  sue  at  Westminster,  in 
chancery,  or  at  common  law,  or  the  like  1  No 
man  affirms  any  such  things ;  we  take  nothing 
from  them,  only  we  give  them  a  court  of  sum- 
mary justice  in  certain  causes  at  their  own  doors. 

And  this  is  nova  doctrina  to  make,  such  an  op- 
position between  law  and  equity,  and  between 
formal  justice  and  summary  justice.  For  there 
is  no  law  under  heaven  which  is  not  supplied 
with  equity ;  for  $ummum  jus,  summa  injuria,  or, 
as  some  have  it,  summa  /ear,  summa  crux.  And 
therefore  all  nations  l\ave  equity ;  but  some  have 
law  and  equity  mixed  in  the  same  court,  which 
is  the  worse;,  and  some  have  it  distinguished  in 
several  courts^  which  is  the  better.  Look  into 
any  counties  palatine,  which  are  small  models  of 
the  great  government  of  kingdoms,  and  you  shall 
never  find  any  but  had  a  chancery. 

Lastly,  it  is  strange  that  all  other  places  do 
require  courts  of  summary  justice,  and  esteem 
them  to  be  privil^es  and  graces;  and  in  this 
cause  only  they  are  thought  to  be  servitudes  and 
loss  of  birthright.  The  universities  have  a  court 
of  summary  justice,  and  yet  I  never  heard  that 
scholars  complain  their  birtliright  was  jtaken  from 
them.  The  stannaries  have  them,  and  you  have 
lately  affirmed  the  jurisdiction ;  and  yet  you  have 
taken  away  no  man*8  birthright.  The  court  at 
York,  whosoever  looks  into  it,  was  erected  at  the 
petition  of  the  people,  and  yet  the  people  did  not 
mean  to  cast  away  their  birthright.  The  court 
of  wards  is  mixed  with  discretion  and  equity; 
and  yet  I  never  heard  that  infants  and  innocents 
were  deprived  of  their  birthright.  /London,  which 
is  the  seat  of  the  kingdom,  hath  a  court  of  equity, 
and  holdeth  it  for  a  grace  and  favour :  how  then 
Cometh  this  case  to  be  singular!  And  therefore 
these  b6  new  phrases  and  conceits,  proceeding 
of  lerror  or  worse;  and  it  makes  me  think  that  a 
few  do  make  their  own  desires  the  desires  of  the 
country,  and  that  this  court  is  desired  by  the 
greater  number,  though  not  by  the  greater  sto- 
machs. 

In  answer  to  the  third  reason,  if  men  be  con- 
versant in  the  statutes  of  this  kingdom,  (t  will 
appear  to  be  no  new  thing  to  carry  great  matters 
in  general  words  without  other  particular  express- 
ing. Consider  but  of  the  statute  of  26  H.  VIII. 
which  hath  carried  estates  tails  under  the  general 
words  of  estates  of  inheritance.  Consider  of  the 
statute  of  16  R.  II.  of  prmmunirt,  and  see  what 
great  matters  are  thought  to  be  carried  under  the 
word  alibi.  And,  therefore,  it  is  an  ignorant  as- 
sertion to  say  that  the  statute  would  have  namea 
the  shires,  if  it  had  meant  them. 

Secondly,  the  statute  had  more  reason  to  pass 
it  over  in  genera)  words,  because  it  did  not  ordain 
a  new, matter,  but  referreth  to  usage;  and  though 
the  statute  speaks  generally,  yet  usage  speaks 
plainly  and  particularly,  which  is  the  strongest 
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kind  of  utterance  or  expressing.  Quid  verba  audiam 
cum  facta  videam. 

And,  thirdly,  this  argament  of  theirs  may  be 
strongly  retorted  against  them,  for  as  they  infer 
that  the  shires  were  not  meant,  becanse  they  were 
not  included  by  name,  so  we  infer  that  they  are 
meant,  because  thay  are  not  excepted  by  name,  as 
is  usual  by  way  of  protriso  in  like  eases :  and  our 
inference  hath  far  greater  reason  than  theirs,  be- 
cause at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  statute  they 
were  known  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction ;  and, 
therefore,  tbat  ought  to  be  most  plainly  expressed, 
which  should  work  a  change,  and  not  that  which 
should  continue  things  as  they  were. 

In  answer  to  their  fourth  reason,  it  makes  like- 
wise plainly  against  them;  for  there  be  three 
places  where  the  shires  be  named,  the  one  for  the 
extinguishing  of  the  custom  of  gavelkind ;  the 
second  for  the  abolishing  of  certain  forms  of  as- 
surance which  were  too  light  to  carry  inheritance 
and  freeliold ;  the  third  for  the  restraining  of  cer- 
tain franchises  to  that  state  they  were  in  by  a  for- 
mer statute.  In  these  three  places  the  words  of 
the  statute  are,  The  lordships'  marchers  annexed 
unto  the  counties  of  Hereford,  Salop,  &c. 

Now  mark,  if  the  statute  conceived  the  word 
marches  to  signify  lordships*  marchers,  what 
needeth  this  long  circumlocution  ?  It  had  been 
easier  to  have  said,  within  the  marches.  But  be- 
cause it  was  conceived  that  the  word  marches 
would  have  comprehended  the  whole  counties, 
and  the  statute  meant  but  of  the  lordships' march- 
ers annexed ;  therefore  they  were  enforced  to  use 
that  periphrasis  or  length  of  speech. 

In  answer  to  the  fifth  reason  I  give  two  several 
answers ;  the  orie^  that  the  clause  of  attendance 
is  'Supplied  by  the  word  incidents ;  for  the  clause 
of  establishment  of  the  court  hath  that  word, 
*'  with  all  incidents  to  the  same  as  heretofore  hath 
been  used  :"  for  execution  is  ever  incident  to  jus- 
tice or  jurisdiction.  The  other  because  it  is  a 
court,  that  standeth  not  by  the  act  of  Parliament 
alone,  but  by  the  king's  instructions,  whereto  the 
a*t  refers.  Now,  no  man  will  doubt  but  the  king 
may  supply  the  clause  of  attendance ;  for  if  the 
king  grant  forth  a  commission  of  oyer  and  termi- 
ner, he  may  command  what  sheriff  he  will  to  at- 
tend it;  and  therefore  there  is  a  plain  diversity 
between  this  case  and  the  cases  they  vouch  of  the 
court  of  wards,  survey,  and  augmentations :  for 
they  were  courts  erected  dt  novo  by  Parliament, 
and  ha^  no  manner  of  reference  either  to  usage  or 
instructions ;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  that 
the  whole  frame  of  (hose  courts,  and^  their  authori- 
ty both  for  judicature  and  execution,  should  be 
described  and  expressed  by  Parliament.  So  was 
it  of  the  authority  of  the  justices  of  Wales  in  the 
Atatate  of  34  mentiofied,  because  there  are  many 
ordinances  de  novo  concerning  them ;  so  that  it 
was  a  new  erection,  and  net  a  confirmation  of 
them. 


Thus  have  I,  in  confutation  Of  their  reasonst 
greatly,  as  I  conceive,  confirmed  our  own,  as  it 
were,  with  new  matter;  for  mostof  that  they  have 
said  made  for  us.  But  as  I  am  willing  to  clear 
your  judgments,  in  taking  away  the  objectioDS,  so 
I  must  farther  pray  in  aid  of  your  memory  for 
those  things  which  we  have  said,  whereonto  they 
have  offered  no  manner  of  answer;  for  unto  all 
our  proofs  which  we  made  touching  the  Intent  of 
the  statute,  which  they  grant  to  be  the  spirit  and 
life  of  this  question,  they  said  nothing :  as  not  a 
word  to  this ;  That  otherwise  the  word  marches 
in  the  statute  should  be  idle  or  superfluods :  not  a 
word  to  this ;  That  the  statute  doth  always  omit 
the  word  marches  in  things  that  concern  only 
Wales :  not  a  word  to  this ;  That  the  statute  did 
not  mean  to  innovate,  but  to  ratify,  and  therefore 
if  the  shires  were  in  before,  they  are  in  still :  not 
a  word  to  the  reason  of  the  commixed  government, 
as  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  reclaiming  of 
Wales  to  have  them  conjoined  with  the  shires ; 
that  it  was  necessary  for  commerce  and  contracts, 
and  properly  for  the  ease  of  the  subjects  of  Wales 
against  the  inhabitants  of  the  shires ;  that  it  was 
not  probable  that  the  Parliament  meant  tlie  prince 
should  have  no  jurisdiction  civil  in  that  place, 
where  he  kept  his  house.  To  all  these  things, 
which  we  esteem  the  weightiest,  there  is  allum 
Hlentium^  after  the  manner  of  children  that  skip 
over  where  they  cannot  spell. 

Now,  to  pass  from  the  intent  to  the  word ;  first, 
I  will  examine  the  proof  they  have  brought  that 
the  word  was  used  in  their  sense  afler  the  statute 
27  and  34 ;  then  I  will  consider  what  is  gained, 
if  they  should  prove  so  much :  arid,  lastly,  I  will 
briefly  state  our  own  proofs,  touching  the  use  of 
the  word. 

For  the  first,  it  hath  been  said,  that  whereas  I 
called  the  use  of  the  word  marches,  after  the  sta- 
tute of  27,  but  a  little  chime  at  most  of  an  old 
Word,  which  soon  after  vanished,  they  wfll  now 
ring  us  a  peal  of  statutes  to  prove  it ;  but  if  it  be 
a  peal,  I  am  sure  it  is  a  peal  of  bells,  and  not  a 
peal  of  shot:  for  it  clatters,  but  it  doth  not  strike : 
for  of  all  the  catalogue  of  statutes  I  find  scarcely 
one,  save  those  that  were  answered  in  my  former 
argument ;  but  we  may  with  as  good  reason  affirm 
in  every  of  them  the  word  marches  to  be  meant 
of  the  counties'  marches,  as  they  can  of  the  lord- 
ships' marchers :  for  to  begin  upwards  : 

The  statute  39  Eliz.  for  the  repair  of  Wilton 
Bridge,  no  doubt  doth  mean  the  word  marches  for 
the  counties ;  for  the  bridge  itself  is  in  Hereford- 
shire, and  the  statute  imposeth  the  charge  of  re- 
paration upon  Herefordshire  by  compulsory  means, 
and  permitteth  benevolence  to  be  taken  in  Wales, 
and  the  marches;  who  doubts,  but  this  meant  of 
the  other  three  shires,  which  have  far  greater  use 
of  the  bridge  "Ihan  the  remote  counties  of  Wales  ? 
Por  the  statute  5  Eliz.,  concerning  perjury,  it 
hath  a  proviso,  that  it  shall  not  be  prejudicial  to 
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llie  council  of  the  marches  for.  punishing  of  per- 
jury ;  who  can  doubt  but  that  here  matches  is 
meant  of  the  shires,  considering  the  perjuries 
committed  in  them  have  been  punished  in  that 
court  as  well  as  in  Wales  1 

For  2  E.  VI.  and  the  claase  therein  for  restrain- 
ing tithes  of  marriage  portions  in  Wales  and  the 
marches,  why  should  it  not  be  meant  of  counties  1 
For  if  any  such  customs  had  crept  and  encroached 
into  the  body  of  the  shires  out  of  the  lordsliips' 
marchers,  no  doubt  the  statute  meant  to  restrain 
them  as  well  there  as  in  the  other  places. 

And  so  for  the  statute  of  32  H.  VIII.  which 
ordains  that  the  benefit  of  that  statute  for  distress 
to  be  bad  by  executors,  should  not  extend  to  any 
lordship  in  Wales,  or  the  marches  of  the  same 
where  miaes  are  paid,  because  that  imports  a 
general  release ;  what  absurdity  is  there,  if  there 
the  marches  be  meant  for  the  whole  shires  !  for 
if  any  such  custom  had  spread  so  far,  the  reason 
pf  the  statute  is  alike. 

As  for  the  statutes  of  37  H.  VIII.  and  4  £.  IV . 
for  the  making  and  appointing  of  the  ewios 
rolulorunL,  there  the  woid  marches  must  needs 
be  taken  for  limits,  according  to  the , etymology 
and  derivation ;  for  the  words  refer  not  to  Wales, 
but  are  thus,  within  England  and  Wales,  and 
other  the  king^s  dominions,  marches,  and  terri- 
tories, that  is,  limits  and  territories ;  so  ^s  I  see 
no  reason  but  I  may  truly  maintain  my  former 
assertion,  that  zder  the  lordships*  marchers  were 
extinct  by  the  statute  of  27,  the  name  also  of 
marches  was  discontinued,  and  rarely  if  ever  lised 
in  that  sense. 

But  if  it  should  be  granted  that  it  was  now  and 
then  used  in  that  sense,  it  helps  them  little ;  for 
first  it  is  clear  that  the  legal  use  of  it  is  gone,  when 
the  thing  was  extinct,  for  nomen  est  ret  nomen  ,• 
so  it  remains  but  abusiviy  as  if  one  should  call 
Guletta  Carthage,  l)ecause  it  was  once  Carthage ; 
and,  next,  if  the  word  should  have  both  senses, 
and  that  we  admit  an  equivocation,  yet  we  so 
overweigh  them  upon  the  intent,  as  tiie  balance 
is  soon  cast* 

Yet  one  thing  I  will  note  more,  and  that  is, 
that  there  is  a  certain  confusion  of  tongues  on  the 
other  side,  and  that  they  cannot  well  tell  them- 
selves what  they  woulJ  have  to  be  meant  by  the 
word  marches ;  for  oqe  while  they  say  it  is  meant 
for  the  lordships'  marchers  generally^  another 
while  they  say  that  it  is  meant  for  the  inward 
marches  on  Wales's  side  only;  and  liow  at  last 
they  are  driven  to  a  poor  shift,  that  there  should 
be  left  some  little  lordship  marcher  .in  the  dark, 
as  casus  otiuwim,  not  annexed  at  all  to  any  coun- 
ty ;  but  if  they  would  have  the  statute  satisfied 
upon  that  only,  I  say  no  more  to  them,  but  o^utVa 
f^on  capit  mxiscaa. 

Now  I  will  briefly  remember  unto  you  the  state 
•A  our  proofs  of  the  word.. 

First,  according  to  the  laws  of  sjieech  we  prove 


it  by  the  etj^ology  or  derivation,  because  march 
is  the  Saxon  word  for  limit,  and  marckio  is 
comes  Umdtaneus ;  this  is  the  opinion  of  Camden 
and  others. 

Next,  we  prove  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  like 
case  to  be  for  counties,  by  ,the  example  of  the 
marches  of  Scotland  ;  for  as  it  is  prettily  said  in 
Walker's  case  by  Gawdy,  if  a  case  have  no  cou- 
sin, it  is  a  sign  it  is  a  bastard,  and  not  legitimate ; 
therefore,  we  have  showed  you  a  cousin,  or  rather 
a  brother,  here  within  our  own  island,  of  the  like 
use  pf  the  word.  And  whereas  a  great  matter 
was  made  that  the  now  middle  shires  were  never 
called  the  marches  of  Scotland,  but  the  marches 
of  England  against  Scotland,  or  upon  Scotland,  it 
was  &8t  answered  that  that  made  no  difference; 
because  sometimes  the  marches  take  their  name 
of  the  inward  country,  and  sometimes  of  the  out 
country ;  so  that  it  is  but  inclusivi  and  exclusivit 
as  for  example,  that  which  we  call  in  .vulgar 
speech  this  day  fortnight,  excluding  the  day,  that 
the  law  calls  quindena,  including  the  day ;  and 
so,  likewise,  who  will  make  a  difference  between 
the  banks  of  the  sea,  and  the  banks  against  the 
sea,  or  upon  the  sea  t  But  now,  to  remove  all 
scruple,  we  show  them  Littleton  in  his  chapter 
Of  Grand  Seijea;ntry,  where  he  saith,  there  is  a 
tenure  by  cornago  in  the  marches  of  Scotland ; 
and  we  show  them  likewise  the  statute  of  25  E. 
III.,  Of  Labourers,  where  they  are  also  called  the 
marchss  of  Scotland. 

Then  we  show  some  number  of  bills  exhibited 
to  the  council  there  before  the  statute,  where  the 
plaintiffs  have  the  addition  of  place  confessed 
within  the  bodies  of  the  shires,  an4  no  lordships' 
marchers,  and  yet  are  laid  to  be  in  the  marches. 

Then  we  show  divers  accounts  of  auditors  in 
Uie  duchy  from  H.  IVl  downwards,  Where  the 
endorsement  is  in  marehiis  Wallige^  and  the  con- 
tents are  possessions  only  of  Hereford  and  Glou- 
cestershire, (for  in  Shropshire  and  Worcestershire 
the  duchy  hath  no  lands ^)  and  whereas,  they 
would  put  it  off  with  a  cuique  in  sua  arte  creden' 
Jum,  they  Would  l)elieve  them,  if  it  were  in  matter 
of  accounts ;  we  do  not  allege  them  as  auditors, 
but  ^  those  that  speak  English  to  prove  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  word,  loquefidum  tU  vulgus.  ■ 

We  show,  likewise,  an  ancient  record  of  a 
patent  ip  Herbert,  in  15  E.  IV.,  where  Kilpeck 
is  laid  to  be  in  com,  Hereford  in  marehiis  JVaUtss ; 
and,  lastly,  we  show  again  the  statute  of  27  E. 
III.,  where  provision  is  made  that,  men  shall 
labour  In  the  summer  where  they  dwell  in  the 
winter;  and  there  is  an  exception  of  the  people 
of  the  counties  pf  Stafford  and  Lancashire,  &c., 
and  of  the  marches  of  Wales  and  Scotland; 
where  it  is  most  plain  that  the  marches  of  Wales 
are  meant  for  counties,  because  they  are  coupled 
both  with  Staflford  and  Lancashire,  which  are 
counties,-  and  with  the  m^ches  of  Scotland* 
which  are  likewise  counties ;  and,  as  it  is  iivform ' 
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ed,  the  labourers  of  those  four  shires  do  come 
forth  of  their  shires,  and  are  known  by  the  name 
of  Cokers  to  this  day. 

To  this  we  add  two  things,  which  are  worthy 
consideration ;  the  one,  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
put  us  to  the  proof  of  the  use  of  this  word 
marches  sixty  years  ago,  considering  that  usage 
speaks  for  us ;  the  other,  that  there  ought  not  to 
be  required  of  us  to  show  so  frequent  a  use  of 
the  word  marches  of  ancient  time  in  our  sense, 
as  they  showed  in  theirs,  because  there  was  not 
the  like  occasion :  for,  when  a  lordship  marcher 
was  mentioned,  it  was  of  necessity  to  lay  it  in 
the  marches,  because  they  were  out  of  all  coun- 
ties ;  but  when  land  is  mentioned  in  any  of  these 
counties,  it  is  superfluous  to  add,  in  the  marches; 
so  as  there  was  no  occasion  to  use'  the  word 
marches,  but  either  for  a  more  brief  and  compen- 
dious speech  to  avoid  the  naming^  of  the  four 
shires,  as  it  is  in  the  statute  of  25  E.  III.,  and  in 
the  endorsement  of  accounts;  or  to  give  a  court 
cognisance  and  jurisdiction,  as  in  the  bills  of 
complaint ;  or,  ex  abundanti,  as  in  the  record  of 
Kilpeck. 

There  resteth  the  third  main  part,  whereby  they 
endeavour  to  weaken  and  extenuate'  the  proofs 
which  we  offer  touching  practice  and  possession, 
wherein  they  allege  five  things. 

First,  that  Bristol  was  in  until  7  Eliz.,  and  then 
exempted. 

Secondly,  that  Cheshire  was  in  until  11  Eliz., 
and  then  went  out. 

Thirdly,  they  allege  certain  words  in  the  in- 
structions to  Cholmley,  vice-president,  in  11 
£Iiz.,^t  which  time  the  shires  were  first  com- 
prehended in  the  instructions  by  name,  and  in 
these  words,  annexed  by  our  commission :  where- 
upon they  would  infer  that  they  were  not  brought 
in, the  statute,  hut  only  came  in  by  instructions, 
and  do  imagine  that  when  Cheshire  went  out 
they  came  in. 

Fourthly,  they  say  that  the  intermeddling  with 
those  four  shires  before  the  statute,  was  but  a 
usurpation  and  toleration,  rather  than  any  lawful 
and  settled  jurisdiction;  and  it  was  compared  to 
that,  which  is  done  by  the  judges  in  their  circuits, 
who  end  many  causes  upon  petitions. 

Fifthly,  they  allege  Sir  John  Mullen's  case, 
where  it  is  said  eomueiudo  non  praejudteat  veritait. 

There  was  moved,  also,  though  it  were  not  by 
the  council,  but  from  the  judges  themselves,  as 
an  extenuation,  or  at  least  an  obscuring  of  the 
proofs  of  the  usage  and  practice,  in  that  we  show 
forth  no  instructions  from  17  H.  VIU.  io  1  M&riie. 

I'o  tnes^  six  points  I  will  give  answer,  and,  as 
I  conceive,  with  satisfaction. 

For  Bristol,  1  say  it  teacheth  them  the  right 
way,  if  they  can  follow  it;  for  Bristol  was  not 
exempt  by  any^opinion  of  law,  but  was  left  out 
of  the  instructions  upon  supplication  made  to  the 
Liieen. 


For  Cheshire,  we  have  answered  it  before,  that 
the  reason  was,  because  it  was  not  probable  that 
the  statute  meant  to  make  that  shire  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  council,  considering  it  was 
not  subject  to  the  high  courts  at  Westminster,  in 
regatd  it  was  a  county  palatine.  And,  whereas 
they  said,  that  so  was  Flintshire  too,  it  matcheth 
not,  because  Flintshire  is  named  in  the  statute 
for  one  of  the  twelve  shires  of  Wales. 

We  showed  you  likewise  effectual  differences 
between  Cheshire  and  these  other  shires ;  for  that 
Cheshire  hath  a  chancery  in  itself,  and  over  Che- 
shire the  princes  claim  jurisdiction,  as  Earl  of 
Chester ;  to  all  which  you  reply  nothing. 

Therefore,  I  will  add  this  only,  that  Cheshire 
went  out  secundo  Jlumine,  with  the  good  will  of 
the  state ;  and  this  sought  to  be  evicted  adverso 
flumine',  cross  the  state  ;  and  as  they  have  opinion 
of  four  judges  for  the  excluding  of  Cheshire,  so 
we  have  the  opinion  of  two  great  learned  men, 
Gerrard  and  Bromley,  for  the  including  of  Wor- 
cester; whose  opinions,  considering  it  was  but 
matter  of  opinion,  and  came  not  judicially  in 
question,  are  not  inferior  to  any  two  of  the  other; 
but  we  say  that  there  is  no  opposition  or  repug- 
nancy between  them,  but  both  may. stand. 

For  Cholmley 's  instructions,  the  words  may 
well  stand,  that  those  shires  are  annexed  by  com- 
mission; for  the  king's  commission  or  instruc- 
tions, for  those  words  are  commonly  confounded, 
must  co-operate  with- the  statute,  or  else  they  can- 
not be  annexed.  But  for  that  conceit  that  they 
should  come  in  but  in  11,'  when  Cheshire  went 
out,  lib  man  that  is  in  his  wits  can  be  of  that 
opinion,  if  he  mark  it :  for  we  see  that  the  town 
of  Glocester,  &c.,  is  named  in  the  instructions 
of  1  Mar.,  and  no  man,  I  am  sure,  will  think 
that  Glocester  town  should  be  in,  and  Glocester. 
shire  out. 

For  the  conceit,  that  they  had  it  but  JunsA'e- 
tionem  precariam^  the  precedents  show  plainly 
the  contrary;  for  they  had  coeroion,  and  they  did 
fine  and  imprison,  which  the  judges  do  not  upon 
petitions;  and,  besides,  they  must  remember  that 
many  of  our  precedents,  which  we  did  show  forth, 
were  not  of  suits  originally  commenced  there,  but 
of  suits  remanded  from  hemcQ  out  of  the  king's 
courts  ss  to  their  proper  jurisdiction. 

For  Sir  John  Mullen's  case,  the  rnle  is  plain 
and  sound,  that  where  the  law  appears  contrary, 
usage  cannot  control  Taw ;  which  doth  not  at  all 
infringe  the  rule  of  optima  legtun  interpres  eonsuc" 
tudof  for  usage  may  expound  law,  though  it 
cannot  overrule  law. 

But  of  the  other  side  I  could  show  you  many 
cases,  where  statutes  have  been  expounded  di- 
rectly against  their  express  letter  to  uphold  prece- 
dents and  usage,  as  9  and  3  Phil,  et  Mar.  upon 
the  statute  of  Westminster,  that  ordained  that  the 
judges  coram  quihua  formatum  erit  appeUum  shall 
inquire  of  the  damages,  and  yet  the  laW  ruled  that 
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it  shall  be  inquired  before' the  judges  of  Nisi 
PriuB.  And  the  grea|;  leyeience  given  to  prece- 
dents appeareth  in  39  H.  YI.  3  E.  I^^.  and  a  num- 
ber ^f  other  books ;  and  the  diflference  is  exceed- 
ingly well  taken  in  Slade's  case,  Coke*s  Reports, 
4,  that  is,  where  the  usage  runs  but  amongst 
clerks,  and  where  it  is  in  the  eje  and  notice  of  the 
judge ;  for  there  it  shall  be  presumed,  saith  the 
book,  that  if  the  law  were  otherwise  than  the  usage 
hath  gone,  that  either  the  council  or  the ,  pt^ties 
would  have  excepted  to  it,  or  the  judges  ex  officio 
would  haye  discerned  of  it,  and  found  it ;  and  we 
have  ready  for  you  a  calendar  of  judges  more  than 
sit  at  this  table,  that  haye  exercised  jurisdiction' 
over  the  shires  in  that  county. .  v 

As  for  exception,  touching  the  want  of  certain 
instructions,  I  could  wish  we  had  them ;  but  the 
want  of  them,  in  my  understanding,  obscureth  the 
case  little*  For^  let  me  observe  unto  you,  that  We 
have  thiee  forms  of  instructions  concerning  these 
shires  extant ;  the  first  names  them  not  expressly, 
but  by  reference  it  doth,  namely,  that  they  shall 
hear  and  determine,  &c.  within  any  of  the  places 
or  counties  within  any  of  their  commissions ;  and 
we  have  one  of  the  commissions,  wherein  they 


were  named ;  so'  as  upon  the  matter  they  are 
named.  And  of  this  form  are  the  ancient  instrac- 
tions  before  the  statute  of  17  H.  VUL,  when  the 
Princess  Mary  went  down.         ^ 

The  second  form  of  instructions  go  farther,  for 
they  have  the  towns,  and  exempted  places  within 
the  counties  named,  with  tanquam  as  well  within 
the  city  of  Glocester,  the  liberties  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancaster,  &c.t  as  within  any  of  the  counties  of 
any  of  their  commissions ;  which  cleanly  admits 
the  counties,  to  be  in  before.  And  of  this  form  are 
the  instructions  1  Maris,  and  so  longuntH  11  Eliz. 

And  the  third  form,  which  hath  been  continued 
ever  since,  hath,  the  shires  comprehended  hy 
name.  Now,  it  is  not  to  be  thought,  but  the  in- 
structions which  are  wanting,  are. according  to 
one  of  these  three  forms  which  are  extant.  Take 
even  your  choice,  for  any  of  them  will  serve  to 
prove  that  the  practice  there  was  ever  authorised 
by  the  instructions  here.  And  so  upon  the  whole 
matter,  1  pray  report  to  be  made  to  his  majesty, 
that  the  president  and  the  council  hath  jurisdic- 
tion, according  to  his  instructions,  over  the  four 
shires,  by  the  true  construction  of  the  statute  of 
34  H.  VIIL 
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tliabtitidti^ 


I  HAVE  chosen  to  read  upon  the  Sta- 
tute of  Uses,  made  97  H.  Yin.  ch.  10, 
a  law  whereupon  the  inheritances  of  this  realm  are 
tossed  at  this  day,  like  a  ship  upon  the  sea,  in 
such  sort,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  bark  will 
sink,  and  which  will  get  to  the  haven ;  that  is  to 

bmkq  of  wri^  B^y*  what  assurance^  will  stand  good, 
iHibbtrntk..  a„^  ^Ijj^j  ^yi  ^Q^     Neither  is  this 

any  lack  or  default  in  the  pilots,  the  grave  and 
learned  judges ;  but  the  tides  and  currents  of  re- 
ceived error,  and  unwarranted  and  abusive  experi- 
ence haVe  been  so  strong,  as  they  were  not  able  to 
keep  a  right  course  according  to  the  law,  so  as  this 
statute  is  in  great  part  as  a  law  made  in  the  Par- 
liament, held  35  Begins ;  for,  in  37  Regine,  by 
tiie  notable  judgment  given  upon  solemn  argu*' 


ments  o  all  the  judges  assembled  in  the  Exche- 
quer Chamber,  in  the  famous  case  between  Dillon 
and  Freine^  concerning  an  .assurance  made  by 
Chudleigh,  this  law  began  to  be  re-  chodickh^ 
duced  to  a  true  and  -  sound  exposition,  S^'poohfri. 
and  the  false  and  perverted  expoei'*  >■***•*'<• 
tion,  which  had  continued  for  so  many  years, 
but  never  countenanced  by  any  rule  or  author- 
ity of  weight,  but  only  entertained  in  a  popu- 
lar conceit,  and  put  in  practice  at  adventure, 
grew  to  be  controlled ;  since  which  time  (as  it 
cometh  to  pass  always  upon  the  first  reforming  of 
inveterate  errors)  many  doubts  and  perplexed 
questions  have  risen,  which  are  not  yet  resolved, 
nor  the  law  thereupon  settled :  the  consideration 
whereof  moved  me  to  take  the  occasion  of  per** 
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lormiBg  this  particular  duty  to  the  House,  to  tee 
if  1  could,  by  my  (travel,  bring  the  exposition 
thereof  to  a  more  general  good  of  the.  common- 
wealth. 

Herein,  though  I  could  not  be  ignorant  either 
of  the  difiKculty  of  the  matter,  which  he  that 
taketh  in  hand  shall  soon  find,  or  much  less  of  my 
own  unableness,  which  I  had  continual  sense  and 
feeling  of;  yet,  because  I  had  more  means  of 
absolution  than  the  younger  sort,  and  more  leisure 
than  the  greater  sort,  I  did  think  it  not  imposMble 
to  work  some  profitable  effect;  the  rather  because 
where  an  inferior  wit  is  bent  and  constant  upon 
one  subject,  he  shall  many  times,  with  patience 
and  meditatioui  dissolve  and  undo  many  of  the 
knots,  which  a  greater  wit,  distracted  with  many 
matters,  would  rather  cut  in  two  than  unknit: 
and,  at  the  least,  if  my  invention  or  judgment  be 
too  barren  or  too  weak,  yet,  by  the  benefit  of 
other  arts,'  I  did  hope  to  dispose  or  digest  the 
authorities  and  opinions  which  are  in  cases  of 
uses  in  such  order  and  method,  as  they  vShould 
take  light  one  from  another,  though  ihey  took  no 
light  from  me.  And  like  to  the  matter  of  my 
reading  shall  my  manner  be,  for  my  meaning  is 
to  revive  and  recontinue  the  ancient  form  of  read- 
ing, which  you  may  see  in  Mr.  Frowicke's  upon 
the  prerogative,  and  all  other  readings  of  ancient 
time,  being  of  less  ostentation,  and  more  fruit 
than  the  manner  lately  accustomed :  for  the  use 
then  'was,  substantially  to  expound  the  statutes 
by  grounds  and  diversities ;  as  you  shall  find  the 
readings  'still  to  run  upon  cases  of  like  law  and 
contrary  law;  whereof  the  one  includes  the  learn- 
ing of  a  ground,  the  other  the  learning  of  a  differ- 
ence ;  and  not  to  stir  conceits  «nd  subtle  doubts, 
or  to  contrive  a  multitude  of  tedious  and  intricate 
cases,  whereof  all,  saving  one,  are  buried,  and  the 
greater  part  of  that  one  case  which  is  taken,  is 
commonly  nothing  to  the  matter  in  hand ;  but  my 
labour  shall  be  in  the  ancient  course,  to  open  the 
law  upon  doubts,  and  not  to  open  doubts  upon 
the  law. 


llMoriaro^lL 


EXPOSmO  STATUn. 

The  exposition  of  this  statute  con- 
sists  upou  matter  without  the  statute, 
and  matter  within  the  statute. 
sBqi.T.[faf  There  be  three  things  concerning 
da>%cm.  ^jjjg  statute,  and  all  other  statutes, 
which  are  helps  and  inducements  to  the  right 
understanding  of  any  statute,  and  yet  are  no  part 
of  the  statute  itself. 

1.  The  consideration  of  the  case  at  the  com- 
mo;i  law. 

2*  The  consideration  of  the  mischief  which  the 
statute  intendeth  to  redress,  as  also  any  other 
mischief,  which  an  exposition  of  the  statute  this 
way  or  that  way  may  breed. 

3.  Certain  maxims  of  the  common  law,  touch- 
ing exposition  of  statutes. 


1  • 
Having  therefore  fkamed  six  divisions,  aocoid. 

ing  to  the  number  of  readings  upon  the  statots 

itself,  I  have  likewise  divided  the  matter  without 

the  statute  into  six  introductioBS  or  dtsconrseB,  se 

that  for  every  day's  reading  I  have  made  a  triple 

provision.  ,     ^, 

1.  A  preface  or  introduction. 

2.  A  division  upon  the  law  itself. 

3.  A  fisw  brief  cases  for  exercise  and  argu- 
ment. 

The  last  of  which  I  would  have  forborne ;  and, 
according  to  the  ancient  manner,  you  sfaonld 
have  taken  some  of  my  points  upon  my  divisions, 
one,  two,  or  more,  as  you  should  hsTe  thought 
good;  save  that  I  had  this  regard,  that  the 
younger  sort  of  the  bar  were  not  so  conrersant  in 
matters  upon  the  statutes;  and  for  that  cause  I 
have  interlaced  some  matters  at  the  common  law, 
that  are  more  &miliar  within  the  books. 

1.  The  first  matter  I  will  discourse  unto  yon 
is  the  nature  and  definition  of  a  use,  and  its  incep- 
tion and  progression  before  the  statute. 

S.  The  second  discourse  shall  be  of  the  second 
spring  of  this  tree  of  uses  sinee  the  statute. 

3.  The  third  discourae shall  be  of  the  estateof  the 
assurances  of  this  realm  at  this  day  upon  uses, 
and  what  kind  of  them  is  convenient  and  reason- 
able, and  not  fit  to  be  touched,  as  for  as  the  sense 
6f  law  and  a  natural  construction  of  the  statute 
will  give  leave ;  and  what  kind  of  them  is  incon- 
venient and  meet  to  be  suppressed. 

,4.  The  fourth  discourse  shall  be  of  certain 
rules  and  expositions  of  laws  applied.to  this  pre- 
sent purpose. 

5.  The  fifth  discourse  shall  be  of  the  best 
course  to  remedy  the  same  inconveniences  now 
afoot,  by  construction  of  the  statute,  without 
offering  either  violence  to  the  letter  or  sense. 

6.  The  sixth  and  last  discourse  shall  be  of  the 
Course  to  remedy  tiie  same  inconveniences,  and 
to  declare  the  law  by  act  of  Parliament ;  which 
last  I  think  good  to  reserve,  and  not  to  publish. 

The  i^ature  of  a  use  is  best  discerned 
by  considering,  firsts  what  it  is  not,  and  ^ISlSSSiS! 
then  what  it  is ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  """^ 
all  human  science  and  knowledge  to  proceed 
most  safely,  by  negative  and  exclusion,  to  what 
is  affirmative  and  inclusive. 

First,  a  use  is  no  right,  titlCf  or  in- 
terest in  law;  and,  therefore,  Master  SSouf^lS' 
Attoriiey  Coke,  who  read  upon  this  cimfi^M 
statute,  said  well,  that  there  are  hut  **^ 
two  rights. 

Jim  in  re  .•  Jus  ad  rein. 

The  one  is  an  estate,  which  lAJwinrtt  t)ie 
other  a  4emand,  which  is  /««  ^  rem*  but  a  use 
is  neither :  so  that  in  34  H.  VIII.  it  is  ^^  ,^,^ 
said  that  the  saving  of  the  statute  of  i»«np^^ 
1  H*  III*  which  saveth  any  right  or  interest  of 
entails,  must  be  understood  of  enttdls  of  the  pes- 
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ieBsion,  and  not  of  the  part  of  the  ase,  because 
a  use  is  no  right  nor  interest.  So,  again,  jou 
see  that  Littleton's  condeit,  that  a  use  should 
amount  to  a  tenancy  at  will,  whereupon  a  release 
iriight  well  inure,  because  of  priTity,is  controlled 
by  4  and  15  H.  Vn^  and  divers  other 
books,  which  say  that  cestuy  que  use  is 
punishable  in  an  action  of  trespass  towards  the 
feo£fees ;  only  5  H.  V.  seemeth  to  be 
at  some  discord  with  other  books, 
where  it  is  admitted  for  law,  that  if  there  be  cestuy 
que  use  of  an  advowson,  and  he  be  outlawed  in  a 
personal  action,  the  king  should  have 
14!  '  the  presentment ;  which  «ca8e  Master 
Ewens,  in  the  argument  of  Cfaudleigh's 
case,  did  seek  to  reconcile  thus :  where  cuiuy 
qde  uM,  being  outlawed,  had  presented  in  his 
own  name,  there  the  king  should  remoye  his  in- 
cumbent: but  no  such  thing  can  be  collected 
upon  the  book :  and,  therefore,  I  con- 
ceive the  error  grew  upon  this,  that  be- 
cause it  was  generally  thought,  that  a  use  was 
but  a  pernancy  of  profits;  and  then,  again,  because 
the  law  is,  that,  upon  outlaw  in  a  personal  action, 
the  king  shall  have  the  pernancy  of  the  profits, 
they  took  that  to  be  one  ahd  the  selfsame  thing 
cestuy  que iMehad,  and  which  the  king  was  en- 
titled unto ;  which  was  not  so ;  for  the  king  had 
remedy  in  law  for  his  pernancy  of  the  profits,  but 
eegtuy  que  tue  had  none.    The  books  go  further,' 

2  H.  7. 4.  ^"^  B^J)  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  nothing,  as  in  2 
'«-'•»*>"■  H.  VII.  de^was  brought  and  counted 
9ur  leas  for  years  rendering  rent,  &c.  The  de- 
fendant  pleaded  in  bar,  that  the  plaintiff  nihil 
habuit  tempore  dimimonis  t  the  plaintiflf  made  a 
special  replication,  and  showed  tiiat  he  had  a  use, 
and  issue  joined  upon- that;  wherefore  it  appear- 
eth,  that  if  he  had  taken  issue  upon  the  defend- 
ant's plea,  it  should  have  been  found  against 
him.  So  again  iii  4  Regime,  in  the 
case  of  the  Lord  Sandys,  the  truth  of 
the  cause  was,  a  fine  was  levied  by  iesttty  que 
use  before  the  statute,  and  this  coming  in  question 
since  the  statute  upon  an  averment  by  the  plaintiff 
quod  partes  fiinis  nihil  habuerunt^  it  is  said  that  the 
defendant  may  show  the  special  matter  of  the  use, 
and  it  shall  be  no  departure  from  the  first  plead- 
ing of  the  fine ;  and  it  is  said  fiirther,  that  the 
form  of  averment  given  in  4  H.  VII.  quod  partes 
Jims  nihil  habuerunt^  nee  in  possessionem  nee  in  iiau, 
was  ousted  by  this  statute  of  32  H.  VIII.  and  was 
no  more  now  to  be  accepted ;  but  yet  it  appears, 
that  if  issue  had  been  taken  upon  the  general 
avenhent,  without  the  special  matter  showed,  it 
should  have  been  found  for  him  that  took  the 
averment,  because  a  use  is  nothing.  But  the^e 
books  are  not  to  be  taken  generally  or  grossly ; 
for  we  see  in  the  same  books,  that  when  a  use  is 
speciaUy  alleged,  the  law  taketh  knowledge>'of 
it ;  but  the  sense  of  it  is,  that  a  use  is  nothing  for 
which  remedy  is  given  by  the  conne  of  the  oom- 
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mon  law,  sa  as  the  law  knoweth  it,  but  protects  it 
not ;  and^  therefore,  when  the  question  cometh, 
whether  it  hath  any  being  in  nature  or  in  con* 
science,  the  law  accepteth  of  it;  and  therefore 
Littleton's  case  is  good  law,  that  he 
that  had  but  forty  shillings  freehold  in  i6H. il^i 
use,  shall  be  sworn  of  an  inquest,  for  ^' 
that  id  ruled  secundum  dominium  no/uraiie,  and  not 
secundum  dominiam  legHimum,  nam  natura  domi» 
nas  esty  qui  frudum  etc  re  pereipii*  And  so,  no 
doubt,  upon  subsidies  and  taxes  cestuy 
que  use  should  have  been  valued  as  an 
owner;  so,  likewise,  if  ees/uy  que  use  had  released 
his  use  unto  the  feoffee  for  six  pounds,  or  con- 
tracted with  a  stranger  for  the  like  sum,  there  was 
no  doubt  but  it  was  a  good  condition  or  contract 
whereon  to  ground  an  action  upon  the  case  for  the 
money :  for  a  release  of  a  suit  in  the  chancery  is  a 
good  quid  pro  quo  ,*  therefore^  to  conclude,  though 
a  use  be  nothing  in*  law  to  yield  remedy  by  course 
of  law,  yet  it  is  somewhat  in  reputation  of  law 
and  in  conscience ;  for  that  may  be  something  in 
cohscience  which  is  nothing  in  law,  like  as  that 
may  be  something  iii  law  which  is .  nothing  in 
conscience ;  as,  if  the  feofiees  had  made  a  feofi'- 
ment  over  in  fee,  bona  Jide,  upon  good  considera- 
tion, and,  upon  a  subpoena  brought  against  them, 
had  pleaded  this  matter  in  chancery,  this  Had 
been  nothing  in  conscience,  not  as  to  discharge 
them  of  damages. 

A. second  negative  fit  to  be  understood  is,  that 
a  use  is  no  covin,  nor  it  is  no  colluaion,  as  the 
word  is  now  used;  for  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 
where  a  man  doth  remove  the  estate  and  posses- 
sion of  lands  or  goods,  out  of  himself  unto  another 
upon  trust,  it  is  either  a  special  trust,  or  a  general 
trust. 

The  special  trust  is  either  lawful  or  unlawful. 

The  special  trust-  unlawful  is,  according  to  the 
cases  provided  for  by  ancient  statutes  of  fermours 
of  the  profits;  as  where  it  is  to  defraud  creditors, 
or  to  get  men  to  maintain  suits,  or  to  defeat  the 
tenancy  to  Ihepfacipe^  or  the  statute  of  mortmain, 
or  the  lords  of  their  wardships,  of  the  like ;  and 
those  are  teoned  frauds,  covins,  or  collusions. 

The  special  trust  lawful  is,  as  when  I  infeoff 
some  t>f  my  friends,  because  I  am. to  go  beyond 
the  seas,  or  because  I  would  exepapt  the  land 
from  some  general  statute,  or  bond,  which  I  am 
to  enter  into,  or  upon  intent  to  be  reinfeolfed,  or 
intent  to  be  vouched,  and  so  to  suffer  a  common 
recovery,  or  upon  intent  that  the  feoffees  shall 
infeoff  over  a  stranger,  and  infinite  the  like  intents 
and  purposes,  which  fall  out  in  men's  dealings 
«nd  occattons ;  and  this  we  call  conddence,  and 
the  books  do  call  them  intents;  but  where  the 
trust  is  not  special,  nor  transitory,  but  general 
and  permaiWDt,  there  it  is  a  use;  and  tbersforo 
these  three  are  to  be  distingnbhed,  and  not 
confounded;  the  covin»  the  oonfidenee^  and 
tense. 
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So  as  now  we  are  come  by  negatiTes  to  the 
^^  affirmative,  what  a  ute  isi  agreeable  to 

trauHMdr.'  the  definition  in  Plowden,  353«  In 
cSiLiii^  Barnard  and  Delamer's  caaof  where  it 
tT'dZim^  is  said:— that 

Use  is  a  trust  reposed  in  any  person 
by  the  terre-tenant,  that  he  may  sa£fer 
him  to  take  the  profits,  and  that  he  will  perform 
his  intent. 

But  it  is  a  shorter  speech  to  say,  that 

Utua  est  dominium  fidudariums     Use  is  an 
owAer's  life  in  trust. 

So  that  iuua  ti  Biaiut,  nve  po8$e8iio^  potixu  dtf- 
ferurU  ucundum  rationem  forif  quam  secundum 
naturam  ret,  for  that  one  is  in  course  of  law,  the 
other  is  in  course  of  conscience ;  and  for  a  trust, 
which  is  the  way  to  a  use,  it  is  exceedingly 
well  defined  by  Azo,  a  civilian  of  great  un- 
derstanding: 

I\dea  est  obUgaiio  eonscieniim  unitu  ad  inien' 
iionem  alterius. 

And  they  have. a  good  division  likewise  of 
rights  when  they  say  there  is 

Jus  preearium :  Jus  fidueiarium :  Jus  legitimum, 

1.  A  right  in  courtesy,  for  the  which  there  is 
no  remedy  at  all. 

2.  A  right  in  trust,  for  which  there  is  a  remedy, 
but  only  in  conscience. 

3.  A  right  in  law« 

And  sa  inuch  of  the  nature  and  definition  of 
a  use. 

It  followeth  to  consider  the  parts  and 
pnpwtiM  of  a  properties  of  a  use :  wherein  it  appear- 
"^  eth  by  the  ^consent  of  all  books,  and 

it  was  distinctly  delivered. by  Justice  Walmsley, 
in  36  of  Elizabeth :  That  a  trust  consisteth  tipon 
three  parts. 

The  first,  that  the  feofiee  will  Buffet 

the  feo£fer  to  take  the  profits. 

The  second,  that  the  feoffee  upon  request  of 

the  feoffor,  or  notice  of  his  will,  will  execute  the 

estiettes  to  the  feoffor,  or  his  heirs,  or  any  other  at 

his  direction. 

The  third,  that  if  the  feoffee  be  disseised,  and 
so  the  feoffor  disturbed,  the  feoffee  will  re-enter, 
or  bring  an  action  to  re-continue  the  possession ; 
for  that  those  three,  pernancy  of  profits,  execu- 
tion of  estates,  and  def«ioe  of  the  land,  are  the 
three  pointo  of  the  trust. 

For  the  properties  of  a  use,  they  are 
exceedingly  well  set  forth^  by  Fenner, 
justice,  in  the  same  case ;  and  they  be  three : 

1.  Us(BS,  saith  he,  are  created  by  confidence : 

2.  Preserved  by  privity,  which  is  nothing  else 
but  a  continuance  of  the  confidence,  without  in- 
terruption: and, 

3.  Ordered  and  guided  by  oonscience:  either 
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by  the  private  conscience  of  the  feoffee,  or  the 
general  conscience  of  the  realm,  wbioh  if 
chancery. 

The  two  former  of  which,  becanse  they  be 
matters  more  thoroughly  beaten,  and  we  shall  haTs 
occasion  hereafW  to  handle  them,  we  will  not 
now  dilate  upon :  ' 

But  the  third  we  will  speak  somewhat  of;  both 
because  it  is  a  key  to  open  many  of  the  true 
reasons  and  learnings  of  uses,  and  because  it 
tendeth  to  decide  our  great  and  principal  doubti 
at  this  day. 

Coke,  solicitor,  entering  into  his  argument  of 
Chudleigh'a  case,  said  sharply  and  fitly :  «<  I  will 
put  never  a  case  but  it  shall  be  of  a  use,  for  a  use 
in  law  hath  no  fellow ;"  meanings  that  the  learn- 
ing of  uses  is  not  to  be  matehed  with  other  learn- 
ings.   And  Anderson,  chief  justice,  in  the  argu- 
ment of  the  same  case,  did  truly  and  profoundly 
control  the  vulgar  opinion   collected 
upon  5  £.  IV.  that  there  might  be  pas' 
sessio  frairis  of  a  use ;  for  he  said,  that  it  was  no 
more  but  that  the  chancellor  would  consult  with 
the  rules  of  law,  where  the  intention  of  the  par- 
ties did  not  specially  appear;  and  therefore  the 
private  conceit,  which  Glanvile,  justice,  cited  in 
the  42  Reginae,  in  the  case  of  Corbet 
and  Corbet,  in  the  Common  Pleas,  of 
one  of  Lincoln^s  Inn,  whom  he  named  not,  bnt 
seemed  well  to  allow  of  the  opinion,  is  not 
sound ;  which  was,  that  a  use  was  but  a  limita* 
tion,  and  did  ensue  the  nature  of  a  possession. 

This  very  conceit  was  set  on  foot  in  „„  -  ,  ^ 
27  H.  VIII..  in  the  Lord  Darcie's  case,  ""•^•-'^ 
in  which  time  they  began  to  heave  at  uses :  for 
thereafter  the  realm  had  many  ages  together  put 
in  action  the  passing  of  uses  by  will,  they  began 
to  argue  that  a  use  was  not  devisable,  but  that 
it  did  ensue  the  nature  of  the  land :  and  the  same 
year  after  this  statute  wa»  made ;  so  that  this 
opinion  seemeth  ever  to  be  a  prelude  and  fore- 
runner to  an  act  of  Parliament  touching  uses; 
and  if  it  be  so  meant  now,  I  like  it  well :  but  in 
the  mean  time  the  opinion  itself  is  to  be  rejected ; 
and  because,  in  the  same  case  of  Cor-  , .  _ 
bet  «nd  Corbet,  three  reverend  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  did  deliver  and 
publish  their  opinion,  though  not  directly  upon 
the  point  adjudged,  yet  obiter  as  one  of  the  rea« 
sons  of  their  judgment,  that  a  use  of  inheritance 
could  not  be  limited  to  cease;  and,  again,  that  the 
limitation  of  a  new  use  could  not  be  to  a  stranger; 
ruling  uses  merely  according  to  the  ground  of 
possession;  it  is  worth  the  labour  to  examine 
that  learning.  By  3  H.  VII.  you  may  collect, 
that  if  the  feoffees  had  been  disseised  by  the 
common  law,  and  an  ancestor  collateral  of  testujf 
que  ute  had  released  unto  the  disseisor,  and  his 
warranty  had  attached  upon  eestuy  que  usej,  yet 
the  chancellor,  upon  this  matter  showed,  would 
have  no  respsot  unto  itt  to  compel  the  feoffidea  to 
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execute  the  "estate  ui^to  the  disseisor :   for  there 
the  case  being,  that  eeatuy  qtu  tue  in  tail  having 
made  an  assurance  by  fine  and  recovery,  and  by 
ivarranty  which  descended  upon  his  issue,  two 
ot  the  judges  held,  that  the  use  is  not  extinct; 
and  Bryan  and  Hussey,  that  held  the  contrary, 
said,  that  the  common  law  is  altered  by  the  new 
statute ;  whereby  they  admit,  that  by  the  common 
law  that  warratity  will  not  bind  and  extinct  a 
right  of  a  use,  as  it  will  do  a  right  of  possession ; 
and  the  reason  is,  because  the  law  of  collateral 
warranty  is  a  hard  law,  and  not  to  be  considered 
in  a  court  of  conscience^    In  6  E.  IV. 
it  is  said,  that  if  eealuy  que  Hse  be  at- 
tainted, queryy  who  shall  have  the  land,  for  the^ 
lord  shall  not  have  the  land ;  so  as  there  the  use 
doth  not  imitate  the  possession ;  and  the  reason 
is,  because  the  lord  hath  a  tenant  in  by  title ;  for 
that  is  nothing  to  the  sUpcsnOj  because  the  fe- 
offor's intent  Was  never  to  advance  the  lord,  but 
only  his  own  blood ;  and  therefore  the  qttery  of 
the  book  ariseth,  what  the  trust  and  confidence 
of  the  feoffee  did  tie  him  to  do,  as  whether  he 
should  not  sell  the  land  to  the  use  of  the  feoffee's 
will,  or  in  pios  tuus?    So  favourably  they  took 
the  intent  in  those  days,  like  as  you  may  find  in 
37  H.  YI.  that  if  a  man  had  appointed 
his  use  to  one  for  iife,  the  remainder  in 
fee  to  another,  and  eesiuy  qtte  we,  for  life  had  re- 
Sttf.  QUb.  847.  fused,  because  the  intent  appeared  not 
B.  Coup.         ^  advance  the  heir  at  all,  nor  him  in 
reversion,  presently  the  feoffee  should  make  the 
estate  for  life  of  him  that  refused,  some  ways  to 
the  behoof  of  the  feoffor.     But  to  proceed  in 
eome  better  order  towards  the  disproof  of  this 
opinion  of  imitation,  there  be  four  points  wherein 
we  will  examine  the  nature  of  uses, 
t.  The  raising  of  them* 
3.  The  preserving  of  them. 
3*  The  trai^sferring  of  them. 
4*  The  extinguishing  of  them. 
I.  In  all  these  four  you  shall  see  apparently 
that  uses  stand  upon  their  owil  reasons,  utterly 
differing  from  cases  of  possession.    I  would  have 
one  case  showed,  by  men  learned  in  the  law, 
where  there  is  a  deed ;  and  yet  there  needs  a 
consideration ;  as  for  parole,  the  law  adjudgeth  it 
too  light  to  give  a  use  without  consideration; 
but  a  deed!  ever  in  law  imports  a  consideration, 
because  of  the  deliberation  and  ceremony  in  the 
confection  of  it:  and,  therefore,  in  8  Regins  it  is 
solemnly  argued,  that  a  deed  should  raise  a  use 
without  any  other  consideration.    In  the  queen's 
case  a  false  consideration,  if  it  be  of  record,  will 
hurt  the  patent,  but  want  of  consideration  doth 
never  hurt  it ;  and  yet  they  say  that  a  use  is  but  a 
nimble  and  light  thing ;  and  now,  contrariwise, 
it  seemeth  to  be  weightier  than  any  thing  else : 
(or  you  cannot  weigh  it  up  to  raise  it,  neither  by 
deed,  nor  deed  enrolled,  without  the  weight  of  a 
eoDsideratioa ;  but  yoa  shall  ner^r  find  a  reason 


of  this  to  the  world's  end,  in  the  law :  btit  it  is  a 
reason  of  chancery,  and  it  is  this : 

That  no  court  of  conscience  will  en-  BBon.ibr. 
force  donum gratmtum,  though  the  in-  ^.i^'a^ 
tent  appear  never  so  clearly,  where  it  av^^ 
is  not  executed,  or  sufficiently  passed 
by  law;  but  if  money  had  been  paid,  and.  so  a 
person  damnified,  or  that  it  was  for  th»  establish- 
ment of  hid  house,  then  it  is  a  good  matter  in  tb^ 
chancery.  So  again  I  would  see  in  all  the  law, 
a  case  where  a  man  shall  take  by  conveyance,  be 
it  by  deed,  livery,  or  word,  that  is  not  party  to  the 
grant :  I  do  not  say  that  the  delivery  must  be  to 
him  that  takes  by  the  deed,  for  a  deed  may  be 
delivery  to  one  man  to  the  use  of  another.  Nei^ 
ther  do  I  say  that  he  must  be  party  to  the  livery 
or  deed,  for  he  in  the  remainder  may  take  though 
he  be  party  to  neither ;  but  he  must  be  party  to 
the  words  of  the  grant ;  here  again  the  case  of  the 
use  goeth  single,  and  the  reason  'is,  because  a 
conveyance  in  use  is  nothing  but  a  publication  of 
the  trust;  and,  therefore,  Jso  as  the*  party  trusted 
be  declared,  it  is  not  material  to  whom  the  publi- 
cation be.  So  niuch  for  the  raising  of  uses. 
Now  as  to  the  preserving  of  them. 

3.  There  is  no  case  in  the  common  law  wherein 
notice  simply  and  nakedly  is  material  to  make  a 
coven,  or  partieeps  criminisi  and,  therefore,  if 
the  heir,  which- is  in  by  descent,  infeoff  one  which 
had  notice  of  the  disseisin,  if  he  were  not  a  di»> 
aeiaor  de  facto,  it  is  nothing :  so  in  33  »  h.  6.  & 
H.  VI.  if  a  feofiment  be  made  upon 
collusion,  and  that  feoffee  make  a  feoffment  over 
upon  good  consideratiob,  the  collusion  is  dis- 
charged, and  it  is  not  material  whether  the  second 
feoffee  had  notice  or  no.  So  as  it  is  put  in  14  H. 
Vin.  if  a  sale  be  made  in  a  market  overt  upon 
good  consideration,  although  it  be  to  one  that  hath 
notice  that  they  are  stolen  goodsi  yet  the  property 
of  a  stranger  is  bound  ;  though  in  the  book  before 
remembered,  35  H.  VI.  there  be  some  opinion  to 
the  contrary,  which  is  clearly  no  law ;  so  in  31 
E.  III.  if  assets  descend  to  the  heir,  and  he  alien 
it  upon  good  consideration,  although  it  be  to  one 
that  had  notice  of  the  debt,  or  of  the  warranty,  yet 
it  is  good  enough.  So  36  Ass.  p.  1,  if  a  man 
enter  of  purpose  into  my  lands,  to  the  end  thai  a 
stranger  which  hath  right,  should  bring  his 
praecipe  and  evict  the  land,  I  may  enter  notwith- 
standing any  such  recovery:  but  if  he  enter, 
having  notice  that*  the  stranger  hath  right,  and  the 
stranger  likewise  having  notice  of  his  entry,  yet 
if  it  were  not  upon  confederacy  or  collusion  be- 
tween them,  it  is  nothing;  and  the  reason  of  these 
cases  is,  because  the  common  law  looketh  no 
farther  than  to. see  whether  the  act  were  merely 
actus  fietu8  in  fraudem  legisf  and,  therefore* 
wheresoever  it  findeth  consideration  given,  it  dia 
chargeth  the  coven.  . 

But  come  now  to  the  ease  of  the  Qtef     g^,  ^ 
and  there  it  is  otherwise,  as  it  ia  ia  14 
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H.  vm.  and  S8  H.  YIII.  and  diyers  other  books ; 
which  prove  that  if  the  feofiee  sell  the  land  for 
good  consideration  to  one  that  hath  notice,  the 
$nm.n,  purchaser  shall  stand  seised  to  the  an- 
\^  ^^'  cient  use ;  and  the  reason  is,  because 
the  chaneery  looketh  farther  than  the 
common  law,  namely,  to  the  corrupt  conscience 
of  him  that  will  deal  with  the  land,  knowing  it  in 
equity  to  be  another's;  and,  therefore,  if  there 
w ete  radix  amaritudinU^  the  consideration  purgeth 
it  not,  but  it  is  at  the  peril  of  him  that  giveth  it : 
so  that  a  consideration,  «r  no  consideration,  is  an 
issue  at  the  common  law ;  but  notice,  or  no  notice, 
is  an  isue  in  the  chanceiy.  And  so  much  for  the 
preaenring  of  uses. 

Thatn^  .  3.  For  the  transferring  of  uses  there 
rincaTpM.  ig  no  caso  in  law  whereby  an.  action 
may  be  transferred,  but  the  aubpcena  we  see  in 
case  of  use-was  always  assignable ;  nay,  farther, 
you  find  twice  27  H.  VIII.  fol.^,  pla.  9;  and, 
again,  fol.  30,  and  pla.  21,  that  a  right  of  use 
may  be  transferred ;  for  in  the  former  case  Mon- 
tague maketh  an  objection,  and  saith,  that  a  right 
of  use  cannot  be  given  by  fine,  but  ,to  him  that 
hath  the  possession ;  Fitzherbert  answereth,  Yes, 
well  enough ;  query  the  reason,  saith  the  book. 

And  in  the  latter  ease,  where  eestuy  que  use  was 
infeoffed  by  the  disseisor  of  the  feoffee,  and  made 
a  feoffment  over,  Englefield  doubted  whether  the 
second  feoffee  should  have  the  use*  Fitzherbert 
said,  ^  I  marvel  you  will  make  a  doubt  of  it,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  use  passeth  by  the  feoff- 
ment to  the  stranger,  and,  therefore,  this  question 
needeth  not  to  have  been  made.*'  So  the  great 
difficulty  in  10  Reginae,  Delamer'scase,  where 
the  case  was  in  effect,  there  being  tenant  in  tail 
of  a  use,  the  remainder  in  fee,  tenant  in  tail 
made  a  feoffment  in.  fee,  by  the  statute  of  1  R. 
III.  and  that  feoffee  infeoffed  him  in  the  I'emain- 
der  of  the  use,  who  made  a  feoffment  over ;  and 
there  question  being  made,  whether  the  second 
feoffee  should  have  the  use  in  remainder,  it  is 
well  said,  tl^at  the  second  feoffee  must  needs 
have  the  best  right  in  conscience;  because  the 
first  feoffee  claimeth  nothing  but  in  trust,  and  the 
cettuy  que  use  cannot  claim  it  against  his  sale ;  but 
the  reason  is  apparent,  as  is  touched  before,  that 
a  use  in  esse  was  but  a  thing  in  action,  or  in  suit 
to  be  brought  in  court  of  conscience ;  and  whether 
the  subposna  was  to  be  brought  against  the  feoffee 
in  possession  to  execute  the  estate^  or  against  the 
feoffee  out  of  possession  to  recontinue  the  estate, 
always  the  subpcuta  might  be  transfened;  for 
still  the  action  at  the  common  law  was  not  stirred, 
t>ut  remained  in  the  feoffee ;  and  so  no  mischief 
of  maintainance  or  transferring  rights. 

And .  if  any  use  being  but  in  right 
may  be  assigned,  and  passed  over  to 
a  stranger,  a  muUo  fortiori,  it  may  be  limited  to  a 
fltranger  upon  the  privi^  of  the  fint  conveyance, 
as  shall  be  handled  th  another  place ;  a^d  whereas 
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Glanvlle,  justice,  said,  that  he  could  never  find, 
neither  in  book,  nor  evidences  of  any  antiquity, 
a  contingent  use  limited  over  to  a  stranger ;  I  an- 
swer, first,  it  is  no  marvel  that  you  find  no  case 
before  £.  IV.  his  time,  of  contingent  uses,  where 
there  be  not  six  of  uses  in  alU  &nd  the  reason, 
no  doubt,  was,  because  men  did  choose  well 
whom  they  trusted,  and  trust  was  well  observed ; 
an(^  at  this  day,  in  Ireland,  where  uses  are  in 
practice,  cases  of  uses  come  seldom  in  question, 
except  it  be  sometimes  upon  the  alienations  of 
tenants  in  tail  by  fine,  that  the  feoffees  will  not 
be  brought  to  execute  estates  to  the  disinheritance 
of  ancient  blood.     But  for  experience  of  con- 
tingent uses,  there  was  nothing  more  usual  in 
obits  than  to  will  the  use  of  the  land  to  certain 
persons  and  their  heirs,  so  long  as  they  shall  pay 
the  chantry  priests  their  wages,  and  in  default  of 
payment,  then  to  limit  the  use  over  to  other  per- 
sons and  their  heirs ;  and  so,  in  case  of  forfeiture, 
throoffh  many  detrrees ;  and  such  con- 
veyances  are  as  ancient  as  R.  II.  his 
time. 

4.  Now.  for  determining  and  extin-  -n^Mrtiif*^ 
guishing  of  uses,  we  put  the  case  of  »«»»•'■«■ 
coUectoral  warranty  before ;  add  to  that,  the  nota- 
ble case  of  14  H.  VIII.,  Halfpenny's 
case,  where  this  very  point  is  in  the 
principal  case ;  for  a  right  out  of  land,  and  the 
land  itself,  in.  case  of  possession,  cannot  stand 
together,  but  the  rent  shall  be  extinct ;  but  there 
the  case  is,  that  the  use  of  the  land  and  the  use 
of  the  rent  may  stand  well  enough  together ;  for 
a  rent  charge  was  granted  by  the  feoffee  to  one 
that  had  notice- of  the  use,  and  ruled,  that  the 
rent  was  to  the  .ancient  use,  and  both  uses  were 
in  esse  simul  et  semeli  and  though   Brudenell, 
chief  justice,  urged  the  ground  of  possession  to 
be  otherwise,  yet,  he  was  overruled  by  other  three 
justices ;  aQd  Brooke  said  unto  him,  he 
thought  he  argued  much  for  his  plea-  Dim^aM^ 
sure.    And  to  conclude,  we  see  that 
things  may  be  avoided  and  determine4  by  the 
ceremonies  and  acts^  like  unto  those  by  which 
they  are  created  and  raised :  that  which  passeth 
by  livery  ought  to  be  avoided  by  entry;    that 
which  passeth  by  grant,  by  claim ;  that  which 
passeth  by  way  of  charge,  deterrainath  by  way 
of  discharge;  and  so  a  use  which  is  raised  but 
by  a  declaration   or  limitation  may  cease  by 
words  of  declaration  or  limitation,  as  the  civU 
law  saith,  in  his.magis  eonsentaneum  es/,  quam 
ut  iisdem  inodis  res  dissolvaniur   quibus   tonsii' 
tuantur» 

For  the  inception  and  progression  of  j...^^. 
uses,  I  have,  for  a  precedent  in  them,  aad|»«cnHac 
searched  other  laws,  because  states  "^ 
and  commonwealths  have  common  accidents; 
and  I  find,  in  the  civil  law,  that  that  which 
Cometh  nearest  in  name  to  the  use  is  nothing  like 
in  matter,  which  is  wusfructusi  for  imu  frudnf 
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cf  domifdum  iSf  with  them,  as  with  us,  particular 
tenancy  and  inheritance.  But  that 
S!5\iiw.  \^hich  resemhleth  the  use  most  is, 
dsjodki^lib.  Jidei  commuMeo^  and,  therefore,  you 
shall  find,  in  Justinian,  lib.  3,  that  they 
had  a  form  in  testaments,  to  give  inheritance  to 
one  to  the  use  of  another,  Hmredem  eoruiituo  Caium ; 
loit  1, 2.  ^S^  autem  /«,  CSste,  u/  haBredittUem  reiii" 
]k!^t  Mm.  a.  ^^'^  ^^'  ^^^  ^bo  ^xt  of  the  ciyilians 
lib. 6. lit*.  saith,  that  for  a  great  time,  if  the  heir 
did  not  as  he  was  required,  culuy  que  tue  bad  ho 
remedy  at  all,  until,  about  the  time  of  Augustus 
Cesar,  there  grew  in  custom  a  flattering  form  of 
trust,  for  they  penned  it  thus :  Hogo  te  per  aahtiem 
jSugtuii,  or  per  fortunam  Jugustt,  &c.  'Where- 
upon Augustus  took  the  breach  of  trust  to  sound 
in  derogation  of  himself,  and  made  a  rescript  to 
the  prxtor  to  give  remedy  in  such  cases ;  where- 
upon, within  the  space  of  a  hundred  years,  these 
trusts  did  spring  and  speed  so  fast,  as  they  were 
forced  to  have  a  particular  chancellor  only  for 
uses,  who  was  called  prastor  Jidet-eammissarius ; 
and  not  long  after,  the  inconvenience  of  thiem 
being  found,  they  resorted  unto  a  remedy  much 
like  unto  this  statute;  for,  by  two  decrees  of 
senate,  called  unaius  camuUum  TrebeUianum  ei 
Fegasianum,  they  made  ces^uy  que  tue  to  be  heir 
in  substance.  I  have  sought,  likewise,  whether 
smniftaoar  there  be  any  thing  which  maketh  with 
^*-  them  in  our  law,  and^  I  find  that  Periam, 

chief  baron,  in  the  argument  of  Chudleigh*s  case, 
compareth  them  to  copyholders,  and  aptly  for 
many  respects. 

First,  because,  as  a  use  seemeth  to  be  an  here- 
ditament in  the  court  of  chancery,  so  the  copyhold 
seemeth  to  be  an  hereditament  in  the  lord^s  court. 

Secondly,  this  conceit  of  limitation  hath  been 
troublesome  in  copyholders,  as  well  as  in  uses ; 
for  it  hath  been  of  late  days  questioned,  whether 
there  should  be  dowers,  tenancies  by  the  courtesy, 
intails,  discontinuances,  and  recoveries  of  copy- 
holds, in  the  nature  of  inheritances,  at  the  com- 
mon law ;  and  still  the  judgments  have  weighed, 
that  you  must  have  particular  customs  in  copy- 
holds, as  well  as  particular  reasons  of  conscience 
in  use,  and  the  limitation  rejected. 

And  thirdly,  because  they  both  grew  to  strength 
and  credit  by  degrees ;  for  tho  copyholder  jfirst 
had  no  remedyat  all  against  the  lord,  and  were  as 
tenancy  at  will.  Afterwards  it  grew  to  have  re- 
medy in  chancery,  and  afterwards  against  their 
lords  by  trespass  at  the  common  law ;  and  now, 
lastly,  the  law  is  taken  by.  some,  that  they  have 
remedy  by  ejeciione  firmas  ,•  without  a  special  cus- 
tom of  leasing.  So  no  doubt  in  uses  :  at  the  first 
the  chancery  made  question  to  give  remedy,  until 
uses  grew  more  general,  and  the  chancery  more 
eminent;  and  then  they  grew  to  have  remedy  in 
conscience :  but  th^y  could  never  maintain  any 
manner  of  remedy  at  the  common  law,  neither 
again)^t  th<^  feoffee,  nor  against  strangers ;  but  the 


remedy  against  the  feoffee  was  but  by  the  tubpaena  9 
and  the  remedy  against 'strangers  to  the  feoffee  by 
tuhposna. 

"Sow  for  the  causes  whereupon  uses  7i»caMiof 
were  put  in  practice :  Master  Coke,  in  '**'^ 
his  reading,  doth  say  well,  that  they  were  pro- 
duced sometimes  for  fear,  and  many  times  for 
fraud.  But  I  hold  that  neither  of  these  cases 
were  so  much  the  reasons  of  uses,  as  another  rea- 
son in  the  beginning,  which  was,  that  the  lands 
by  the  common  law  of  England  were  not  testa- 
mentary or  devisable ;  and  of  late  years,  since  the 
statute,  the  ease  of  the  conveyance  for  sparing  of 
purchases  and  execution  of  estates ;  and  now, 
last  of  all,  an  express  liberty  of  will  in  men's 
.minds,  affecting  to  have  assurance^  of  their  es- 
tates and  possessions  to  be  revocable  in  their  own 
times,  and  irrevocable  after  their  own  times. 

Now  for thecommencement  and  pro-  x,^^ 
ceeding  of  them,  T  have  considered 
what  it  hath  been  in  course  of  common  SSmilSuJ, 
law,  and  what  it  hath  been  in  courte  of  {^"riiil^*^ 


statute.  For  the  common  lavv,  the  con- 
ceit of  Shelley,  in  24  H.  VIIIi,and  of  Pollard,  m 
27  H.  Vni.,  seemeth  to  me  to  be  without  ground, 
which  was,  that  the  use  succeeded  the  tenure : 
for  that  the  statute  of  Quia  empiores  terrarumt 
Which  was  mdde  18  E.  I.  had  taken  away  the  te- 
nure betwefdn  the  feoffor  and  the*  feoffee,  and  left 
it  to  the  lord  paramount;  they  said  that  the  feoff- 
ment, being  then  merely  without  consideration, 
should  therefore  intend  a  use  to  the  feoffor,  which 
cannot  be ;  for,  by  that  reason,  if  the  feoffment 
before  the  statute  had  been  made  tenendum  de  eapi* 
ialibus  dominia,  as  it  might  be,  there  should  have 
been  a  use  unto  the  feoffor  before  that  statute. 
And  again,  if  a  grant  had  been  of  such  things  as 
consist  in  tenure,  as  advowsons,  rents,  villains, 
and  the  like,  there  should  have  been  a  use  of  them, 
wherein  the  law  was  quite  contrary ;  for  afVer  the 
time  that  uses  grew  common,  yet  it  was,  never- 
theless, a  great  doubt  whether  things  that  did  lie 
in  grant,  did  not  carry  a  consideration  in  them- 
selves because  of  the  deed. 

And  therefore  1  do  judge  that  the  in-  78.4.  j^ 
tendment  of  a  use  to  the  feoffor,  where  SS^SR* 
the  feoffment  was  without  consldera-  Wk.fl7«. 
tion,  grew  long  afler,  when  uses  waxed  general ; 
and  for  this  reasoUj-because  when  feoffments  were 
made,  and  that  it  rested  doubtful  whether  it  were 
in  use  or  in  purchase,  because  purchases  were 
things  notorious,  and  trusts  were  things,  secret, 
the  chancellor  thought  it  more  convenient  to  put 
the  purchaser  to  prove  his  confidence,  than  the 
feoffor  and  his  heirs  to  prove  the  use ;  and  so 
made  the  intendmerft  to  Wards  tbe  use,  and  put^e 
proof  upon  the  purchaser. 

And  therefore  as  uses  do  carry  at  the  91  h.».  «,  la 
common  law  in  no  reason,  for  whatso-  SSSffihid. 
ever  is  not  by  statute,  nor  against  law,  i^***  «• 
may  be  said  to  be  at  the  common  law ;  and'  both 
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the  goneral  tnidt  and  the  special  were  things  not 
prohibited  by  law,  though  they  were  not  remedied 
bylaw;  so  the  experience  and,  practice  of  .uses 
were  not  ancient ;  and  my  reasons  why  I  think 
so  are  these  four: 

First,  I  cannot  find  in  any  evidence  before  King 
R.  II.  his  time,  the  clause  ad  opus  etumm^  and 
the  very  Latin  of  it  savoureth  of  that  time ;  for  in 
ancient  time,  about  E.  I.  and  before,  when  law- 
yers were  part  civiliansr  the  Latin  phrase  was 
much  purer,  as  you  may  see  partly  by  Bracton's 
writing  and  by  ancient  patents  and  deeds,  and 
chiefly  by  the  register  of  writs,  which  is  good  La- 
tin ;  whereas  the  phrase  ad  optu  et  iMum,  as  to  the 
words  ad  opus,  is  a  barbarous  phrase,  and  like 
enough  to  be  in  the  pennipg  of  some  chaplain  that 
was  not  much  past  his  grammar,  when  he  found 
optMe/ifMM  coupled  together,  and  (preceding)  that 
they  govern  an  ablative  case ;  as  they  do  indeed 
since  this  statute,  for  they  take  away  the  land  and 
and  so  put  them  into  a  conveyance.        / 

S[econdly,  I  find  in  no  private  act  of  attainder, 
in  the  clause  of  forfeiture  of  lands,  the  words, 
•^ which  he  hath  in  possession  or  in. use,"  until 
about  E.  IV.'s  feign. 

Thirdly,  I  find  the.  word  ^^use"  in  no  statute 
until  7  R.  11.,  cap.  12.,  Of  Provisors,  and  in  13 
R.,  Of  Mortuaries. 

Fourthly,  I  collect  out  of  Choke's 
speech  in  8  E.  IV.,  where  hesaith,  that 
by  the  advice  of  all  the  Judges  it  was  thought  that 
the  mbptxna  did  not  lie  against  the  heir  of  the 
feoffee  which  was  in  by  law,  but  fliatthe  cestuy  que 
iue  was  driven  to  bill  in  Parliament,  so  that  uses 
at  that  time  were  but  in  their  infancy ;  for  no 
doubt  at  the  first  the  chancery  made  difiiculty  to 
give  any  remedy  at  all,  but  to  leave  to  the  parti- 
cular conscience  of  the  feoffee :  but  after  the  chan-^ 
eery  grew  absolute,  as  may  appear  by  the  statute 
made  -in  H.  VI.  that  complainants  in  chancery 
should  enter  iiito  bond  to  prove  their  suggestions, 
which  showeth  that  the  chancery  at  that  time  b,e- 
gan  to  embrace  too  far,  and  was^  used  for  vexa- 
tion; yet,  nevertheless,  it  made  scruple  t6  give 
remedy  against  the  heir,  being  in  by  act  in  law, 
though  he  were  privy ;  so  that  it  cannot  be  that 
uses  had  been  in  any  great  continuance  when  they 
made  that  question;  as  for  the  caseof  Tno/rtmontt 
prxlocuttf  it  hath  no  affinity  with  uses ;  for  where- 
soever there  was  remedy  at.  the  common  law  by 
action,  it  oapnot  be  intended  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  a  uss. 

And  for  the  book  commonly  vouched  of  8  Ass. 
where  Earl  calleth  the  possession  of  a  conuzee 
upon  a  fine  levied  by  Consent  and. entry  in  autre 
droit,  and  44  of  E.  Ili.,  whercthere  is  mention  of 
the  feoffors  that  sued  by  petition  to  the  king,  they 
he  but  implications  of  no  moment.  So  as  it  ap- 
])eareth  the  first  practice  of  uses  was  about  R.  11. 
his  time ;  and  the  great  multiplying  and  over- 
spreading of  them  was  partly  during  the  wars  Jn 


France,  which  drew  most  of  the  nobility  to  be 
absent  from  their  possessions ;  and  partly  daring 
the  time  of  the  trouble  and  civil  wars  between  the 
two  houses  about  the  title  of  the  crdwn. 

Now  to  conclude  the  progression  of  tiinjinimiBuurf 
uses  in  courts  of  statutes,  I  do  note  ■**"*"• 
three  special  points. 

1.  That  a  use  had  never  any  force  at  all  at  the 
common  law,  but  by  statute  law. 

2.  That  there  was  never  any  statute  made  di- 
rectly for  the  benefit  of  cestuy  que  use,  as  that  the 
descent  of  a  use  should  toll  an  entry,  or  that  a  re- 
lease should  be  good  to  the  pernor  of  the  profits, 
or  the  like ;  but  always  for  the  benefit  of  stran- 
gers, and  third  person's  against  ee$tuy  que  use,  and 
his  feoffees :  for  though  by  the  statute  of  R.  III., 
he  might  alter  his  feoffee,  yet  that  was  not  the 
scope  of  the  statute,  but  to  make  godd  his  assur- 
ance to  third  persons,  and  the  other  came  in  but  er 
obltquo, 

3.  That  the  special  intent  unlawful  and  covin- 
ous was  the  original  of  uses,  though  after  it  in- 
duced to  the  lawful  intent  general  and  ^_  ^  ^ 
Special :  so  50  E.  III.  is  the  first  sta- 
tute I  find  wherein  mention  is  made  of  the  taking 
of  profits  by  one,  where  the  estate  in  law  is  in 
another. 

For  as  for  the  opinion  in  27  H,  VIIL,  that  in 
case  of  the  statute  of  Marlebridge,  the  feoffor  took 
the.  profits,  it  is  but  a  conceit :  for  the  law  is  at  this 
day,  that  if  a  man  infeoff  his  eldest  son,  within 
age,  and  without  consideration,  although  the  pro- 
fits be  taken  to  the  use  of  the  son,  yet  it  is  a  feoflf- 
ment  within  the  statute.  And  for  the  statute  De 
reltgtosis  7  B- 1.,  which  prohibits  generally  that 
religious  persons  should  not  purchase  arte  vel  tn- 
genio,  yet  it  maketh  no  mention  of  a  use,  but  it 
saith  colore  donationis,  termini,  vel  alieujus  tituli, 
reciting  there  three  forms  of  conveyances,  thegif^ 
the  long  lease,  and  feigned  recovery;  which  gift 
cannot  be  understood  of  a  gift  to  a  stranger  to  their 
use,  for  that  same  to  be  holpen  by  15 
R.  II.  long  aCter* 

But  to  proceed,  in  50  E.  III.,  a  sta- 
tute was  made  for  the  relief  of  creditors 
against  such  as  made  covinous  gifts  of  their  lands 
and  goods,  and  conveyed  their  bodies  into  sanc- 
tuaries, there  living  high  upon  other  men*s goods; 
and,  therefore,  that  statute  made  their  lands  and 
goods  liable  to  their  creditors*  executions  in  that 
particular  case,  if  they  took  the  profits. 

In  1  R.  ,11.  c.  9,  a  statute  was  made  for  relief 
of  those  as  had  right  of  action,  against  such  as 
had  removed  the  tenancy  of  the  praecipe  from  them, 
sometimes  by  infeoffing  great  persons,  for  main- 
tenance; and  sometimes  by  feoffments  to  other 
persons,  wherecff  the  defendants  could  ^have  no 
notice;  and,  therefore,  the  statute  maketh  the 
recovery  good  in  all  actions  against  the  first  feoff- 
ors, so  as  they  took  the  profits,  and  so  as  the  de- 
fendants bring  their  actions  within  a  year  of  fheir 
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expulsions.  In  3  R.  II.  cap*  3,  an  imp6rf«ction 
in  the  statute  of  50  E«  III.  was  holpen ;  for  whereas 
the  statate  took  no  place,  but  where  the  defendant 
appeared,  and  so  was  frustrated,  the  statute  griveth 
upon  proclamation  made  at  the  gate  of  the  place 
privileged,  that  the  land  should  be  liable  without 
appearance. 

In  7  R.  II.  cap.  12,  a  statute  was  made  for  the 
restraint  of  aliens,  to  take  any  benefices,  or  digni- 
ties ecclesiastical,  or  farms,  or  admimstration  of 
them,  without  the  king's  special  license,  upon 
pain  of  the  statute  of  provisors;  which  being 
remedied  by  a  former  statute,  where  the  alien  took 
it  to  his  own  use ;  it  is  by  that  statute  remedied, 
where  the  alien  took  it  to  the  use  of  another,  as  it 
is  printed  in  the  book;  though  I  guess  that  if  the 
record  were  searched,  it  should  be,  if  any  other 
purchased  it  to  the  use  of  an  alien,  and  that  the 
wordst  "or  to  the  use  of  another,^'  should  be, 
•*or  any  other  to  his  use."  In  15  R.  II.  cap.  5, 
a  statute  was  made  for  the  relief  of  lords  against 
mortmain,  where  feoffments  were  made  to  the  use 
of  corporations ;  and  an  ordinance  made  that  for 
feoffments  past  the  feoffees  should,  before  a  day, 
either  purchase  license  to  amortise  them,  or  alien 
them  to  some  other  use,  and  for  feoffments  to 
oome,  or  they  should  be  within  the  statute  of  mort- 
main.   In  4  H.  YIII.  cap.  7,  the  statute  of  1  R. 

II.  5,  is  enlarged  in  the  limitation  of  time ;  whereas 
that  statute  did  limit  tlje  action- to  be  brought 
within  the  year  of  the  feoffment,  this  statute  in 
case  of  a  disseisin  extends  the  time  to  the  life  of 
the  disseisor;  and  in  all  other  actions,  leaves  it  to 
the  year  from  time  to  time  of  the  action  grown. 
In  1 1  H.  VI.  cap.  3,  the  statute  of  4  H.  IV.  is 
declared,  because  that  conceit  was  upon  that  sta- 
tute, that  in  case  of  disseisin  the  limitation  of  the 
life  of  the  disseisor  went  only  to  the  assize  of 
novel  disseisin,  and  to  no  other  actibn;?  and, 
therefore,  that  statute  declareth  the  former  law  to 
extend  to  all  other  actions,  grounded  upon  novel 
disseisin.  In  11  H.  IV.  cap«  5,  a  statute  was 
made  for  relief  of  him  in  remainder  against  parti- 
cular tenants,  for  lives,  or  years,  that  assigned 
over  their  estates,  and  took  Uie  profits,  and  then 
committed  waste;  and,  therefore,  this  statute 
giveth  an  action  of  waste  against  them,  being  per- 
nors of  profits.  In  all  this  course  of  statutes  no 
relief  is  given  to  purchasers,  that  come  in  by  the 
party,  but  to  such  as  come  in  by  law,  as  defend- 
ants in  prascipes,  whether  they  be  creditors,  dis- 
seisors, or  lessors,  and  lands,  and  that  only  in  case 
of  mortmain :  and  note  also,  that  they  be  all  in 
cases  of  special  covinous  intents,  as  to  defeat  exe- 
cutions, tenancy  to  the /?ra9ctp«',  and  the  statute  of 
Mortmain,  or' provisors.    From  11  H.  VI.  to  1  R. 

III.  being  a  space  of  some  fifty  years,  a  great 
silence  of  uses  in  the  statute  book,  which  was  this 
time  no  question,  they  were  favoured  most.  In 
1  R.  III.  cap.  1,  comCth  that  great  statute  for  the 
relief  of  those  that  come  in  by  the  party,  and  at 


that  time  a  use  appeareth  in  his  likeness  $  for  there 
is  not  a  word  spoken  of  any  taking  of  the  profits, 
to  describe  a  use  by,  but  of  claiming  to  a  use ;  and 
this  statute  ordained,  that  all  feoffments,  gifts* 
grants,  &c.  shall  be  good  against  the  feoffors, 
donors,  and  grantors,  and  all  other  persons  claim- 
ing only  to  their  use ;  so  as  here  the  purchaser 
was  fully  relieved,  and  eettuy  que  use  ;  was  obiter 
enabled  to  change  his  feoffees;  becaase  there 
were  no  words  in  the  statute  of  feoffments,  grants, 
&c.  upon  good  consideration,  but  generally.  In 
H.  VII.'s  time  new  statutes  were  made  for  fur- 
ther help  and  remedy  to  those  that  came  in  by  act 
in  law;  as  1  H.  VII.  cap.  1,  9Lformedon  is  given 
without  limitation  of  time  against  cefiuy  que  use  9 
and  obiiery  because  they  make  him  tenant,  they 
give  him  the  advantage  of  a  tenant,  with  age 
and  a  voucher  over :  qisery  4  H.  VIL  cap.  17,  the 
wardship  is  given  to  the  lord  of  the  heir  of  cestuy 
qtte  use,  dying,  and  no  will  declared,  as  if  he  had 
died  seised  in  demesne,  and  reeiprtei  the  action 
of  waste  given  to  the  heir  against  the  guardian, 
and  damages,  if  the  lord  were  6arred  in  his  writ 
of  ward ;  and  relief  is  likewise  given  unto  the 
lord,  if  he,  holding  by  knight  service,  be  of  full 
age*  In  19  H.  VII.  cap.  15,  there  is  relief  again 
in  three  cases :  first,  to  the  creditors  upon  matter 
of  record,  as  upon  recognisance,  statute,  or  judg« 
ment,  whereof  the  two  former  were  not  aided  at 
all  by  any  statute :  and^  the  last  was  aided  by  a 
statute  of  50  E.  III.  and  2  R.  11.  only  in  cases 
of  sanctuary  men.  Secondly,  to  the  lords  in  soc- 
cage  for  the  reliefs,  and  herriots  upon  death, 
which  was  omitted  in  the  4  H.  VII.,  and  lastly, 
to  the  lords  of  villains,  upon  the  purch'ase  of  their 
villains  in  use. 

In  23  H.  VIII.  cap.  10,  a  further  remedy  was 
given  in  a  case  like  unto  the  case  of  mortmain ; 
for,  in  the  statute  of  15  R.  11. ,  remedy  was  given 
where  the  use  came  ad  manum  mortuam^  which 
was  when  it  came  to  some  corporation:  now, 
when  uses  were  limited  to  a  thing,  apt  or  worthy, 
and  not  to  a  person  or  body,  as  to  corporation  of 
a  church  or  chaplain,  or  obiit,  but  not  incorporate 
as  to  priests,  or  to  such  guilds  or  fraternities  .as 
are  only  in  reputation,  and  not  incorporate,  the 
case  was  omitted,  which  by  the  statute  was  reme- 
died,, but  not  by  way  of  giving  entry  unto  the 
lord,  but  by  way  of  making  the  use  utterly  void ; 
neither  doth  the  statutes  express  to  whose  benefit 
the  use  shall  be  void,  either  the  feoffor  or  the 
feoffee,  but  leaveth  it  to  law,  and  addeth  a  pro' 
visoi  that  such  uses  may  be  limited  from  the  gift, 
and  no  longer. 

This  is  the  whole  course  of  the  statute  law, 
before  this  statute.  Thus  have  I  set  forth  unto 
you  the  nature  and  definition  of  a  use,  the  dif- 
ferences and  trusts  of  a  use,  the  partfr  of  a  use, 
the  qualities  of  it ;  and  by  what  rules  and  learn- 
ings uses  shall  be  guided  and  ordered :  a  precedent 
of  them  in  other  laws,  the  causes  of  the  springing 
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and  prooeedingf  of  them,  th«  eontinuuice  of  118M9 
and  the  proceeding  that  they  have  had  both  in 
common  and  statute  law ;  whereby  it  may  appear, 
that  a  use  is  no  more  bat  a  general  trust  when  a 
man  will  ^ust  the  conscience  of  another  better 
tiian  his  own  estate  and  possession^  which  is  an 
accident  or  event  of  him  and  society,  which  hath 
been,  and  will  be  in  all  laws,  and  therefore  was 
at  the  common  law ;  for,  as  Fitzherbert  saith,  in 
the  14  H.  VIII.,  common  reason  is 
common  law,  and  not  conscience ;  but 
common  reason  doth  define  that  uses  should  be 
remedied  in  conscience,  and  not  in  courts  of  law, 
and  ordered  by  rules  in  conscience,  and  not  by 
straight  cases  of  law ;  for  the  common  law  hath 
a  kind  of  rale  on  the  chancery,  to  determine  what 
belongs  mitd  the  chancery.  And  therefore  we 
may  truly  conclnde,  that  the  force  end  strength 
of  the  use  had  or  hath  in  conscience,  is  by  com- 
mon law ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  had  or  hath  in 
law,  is  only  by' statute^ 

oroMttBee  ^^^  fol)oweth  in  course  both  of 
ftetuiQia.  ^jQQ  2nd  matter,  the  consideration  of 
this  statute,  our |)rincipal  labour;  and  whereunto 
this  former  consideration  which  tre  have  handled, 
serve  but  for  introduction. 

This  statute,  as  it  is  the  statute  which  of  all 
others  hath  the  greatest  power  and  operation  over 
the  inheritance  of  the  realm,  so,  howsoever  it 
hath  been  by  the  humour  of  the  time  perverted  in 
exposition,  yet  itself  is  the  most  perfect  and  exactly 
conceived  and  penned  of  any  law  in  the  book.  It 
is  induced  with  the  most  declaring  and  under- 
standing preamble,  consisting  and  standing  upon 
the  wisest  and  fittest  ordinances,  and  qualified 
with  the  most  foreseeing  and  circumspect  savings 
and  provisoes;  nnd,  lastly,  the  best  pondered  of 
all  the  words  and  clauses  of  it,  of  any 
'\^m£   statute  that  I  find.  *  But  before  I  come 
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a(i  luttta.  ^  ^^^  Statute  itself,  I  will  note  unto 
you  three  matters  of  circumstance. 

1.  The  time  of  the  statute.  2.  The  title  of  it. 
3.  The  precedent  or  pattern  of  it. 

1.  Tbftimcor  ^0'  ^^6  ^^™^«  i^  ^^^  made  in  97  H. 
thetututo.       viIL,  when  the  kingdom  was  in  full 

peace,  and  in  a  wealthy  and  in  a  flourishing  time, 
in  which  nature  of  time  men  are  most  careful  of  the 
assurance  of  their  possessions ;  as  well  because 
purchasers  are  most  stirring,  as  again,  because 
the  purchaser,  when  he  is  full,  is  no  less  careful 
of  his  assurance  to  his  children,  and  of  disposing 
that  which  he  hath  gotten,  than  he  was  of  his 
bargain  and  compassing  thereof. 

About  that  time  the  realm  began  to  be  enfran- 
chised from  the  tributes  to  Rome,  and  the  posses- 
sions' that  had  been  in  mortmain  began  to  stir 
abroad ;  for  this  year  was  the-  suppression  of  the 
smaller  houses,  all  tending  to  plenty,  and  pur- 
chasing :  and  this  statute  came  in  consort  with 
(livers  excellent  statutes,  made  for  the  kingdom  in 
the  same  parliament;  as  the  reduction  of  Wales 


to  a  more  civil  government,  the  re-edifying  of 
divers  cities  and  townst  the  suppressing  of  depcH 
pulation  and  enclosures,  all  badges  of  a  time  that 
did  extraordinarily  flourish. 

For  the  title,  it  hath  one  title  in  the 
roll,  and  another  in  course  of  pleading. 
The  title  in  the  roll  is  no  eolemn  title,  but  an  apt 
title,  viz..  An  act  expressing  an  order  for  uses  and 
wills;  it  was  time,  for  they  were  out  of  order. 
The  title  in  course  of  pleading  is,  SkUuium  dc 
uaibtu  in  poasMonem  trantferendis  c  wherein 
Walmsly,  Justice,  noted  well,  40  Reginae,  that 
if  ^  man  look  to  the  working  of  the  statute,  he 
would  think  that  it  should  be  turned  the  other 
way,  de  ppatestionibtu  ad  unu  irantfetendia  /  for 
that  is  the  course  that  the  statute  hol.deth,  to  bring 
possession  to  the  use.  But  the  title  is  framed 
not  according  to  the  working  of  the  statute,  but 
according  to  the  scope  and  intention  of  the  sta- 
tute, nam  quod  primum  e$t  irUenUone  ulUmum  ed 
opere.  And  the  intention  of  th^  statute  was  by 
carrying  th$  possession  to  the  use,  to  turn  the  use 
into  a  possession ;  for  the  words  are  not  de  poa- 
aeanonibui  ad  imu  $ed  in  umm  iransferendis  ;  and, 
as  the  grammarian  saith,  praBpo&iiio^  adj  denoiat 
motum  aclionls^  sed  praposiiiOf  in,  cum  accusativOf 
denotat  malum  alieraiiomt .-  and' therefore^  Kings- 
mill,  justice,  in  the  same  case  said,  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statute  was  to  makes  transubstantiation 
of  the  use  into  a  possession. 

But  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  titles  of  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment  severally  came  in  H.  VIII.,  for  before  that 
time  there  was  but  one  title  to  all  the  acte  made 
in  one  Parliament;  and  that  was  no  title  neither, 
but  a  general  preface  of  the  good  intent  of  the 
king,  but  now  it  is  parcel  of  the  record. 

For  the  precedent  of  this  statute  upon 
which  it  is  drawn,  I  do  find  it  by  the  qMovrhiciiii 
first  R.  III.  c.  5,  whereupon  you  may        ""^ 
see  the  very  mould  whereon  this  statute  was  made, 
where  the  said  king  having  been  infeofifed  (before 
he  usurped)  to  uses,  it  was  ordained  that  the  land 
whereof  he  was  jointly  infeofled  with  others 
should  be  in  his  other  cofeofiees  as  if  he  had  not 
been  named ,  and  where  he  was  solely  infeoffied, 
it  should  be  in  etAuy  que  iMe,  in  estate,  as  he  had 
the  use. 

Now  to  come  to  the  statute  itself,  the  statute 
oonsisteth,  as  other  laws  do,  upon  a  preamble,  the 
body  of  the  law,  and  certain  savings,  and  pro- 
visoes.  The  preamble  setteth  forth  the  incon- 
venience; the  body  of  the  law  giveth  the  remedy. 
For  new  laws  are  like  the  apothecaries'  drugs, 
though  they  remedy  the  disease,  yet,  they  trouble 
the  body;  and,  therefore,  they  use  to  correct  with 
spices :  and  so  it  is  not  possible  to  fiiid  a  remedy 
for  any  mischief  in  the  commonwealth,  but  it  will 
beget  some  new  mischief;  and,  therefore,  thej 
spice  their  laws  with  provisoes  to  correct  and 
qualify  them. 

The  preamble  of  this  law  was  Justly  ti«i 
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commended  by  Popham,  chief  jaetite, 
in  36  Eliz*,  where  he  saith,  that  there 
is  little  need  to  search  and  collect  oat 
of  cases,  before  this  statute,  what  the  mischief 
was  which  the  scope  of  the  statute  was  to  redress ; 
because  there  is  a  shorter  way  offered  us,  by  the 
sufficiency  and  fulness  of  the  preamble,  and  be--^ 
cause  it  is  indeed  the  very  level  which  doth  direct 
the  veiy  ordinance  of  the  statute,  and  because  all 
the  paischief  hath  grown  by  expounding  of  this 
statute,  as  if  they  had  cut  off  the  body  of  this 
statute  from  the  preamble ;  it  is  good  to  consider 
it  and  ponder  it  thoroughly. 

The  preamble  hath  three  parts^ 
'^      First,  a  recital  of  our  principal  in- 
convenience, which  is  the  root  of  all  the  rest* 

Secondly,  an  enumeration  of  dirers  particular 
inconveniences,  as  branches  of  the  former. 
^  Thirdly,  a  taste  or  brief  note  of  the  remedy  that 
the  statute  meaneth  to  apply. 

The  principal  inconvenience,  which 
pal  incooTCDi.  is  radix  omnium  mahrum^  is  the 
digressing  from  the  grounds  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law,  by  inventing  a  mean 
to  transfer  lands  and  hereditaments  without  any 
solemnity  or  act  notorious ;  so  as  the  whole  sta- 
tute is  to  be  expounded  strongly  towards  the 
extinguishment  of  all  conveyances,  whereby  the 
freehold  or  inheritance  may  pass  without  any  new 
confections  of  deeds,  executions  of  estate  or  en- 
vies, except  it  be  where  the  estate  is  of  privity 
and  dependence  one  towards  the  other;  in  which 
cases,  mutatis  mutandis^  they  might  pass- by  the 
rules  of  the  common  law. 

The  particular  inconveniences  by  the 
bu-  iucoefciii-    law  rehearsed  may  be  reduced  into'  fonr 
heads.  • 

1 .  First,  that  these  conveyances  in  use  are  weak 
for  consideration. 

2.  Secondly,  that  they  are  obscure  And  doubt- 
ful for  trial.' 

3.  Thirdly,  that  they  are  dangerous  for  lack  of 
notice  and  publication. 

4.  Fourthly,  that  they  aVe  exempted  from  all 
such  titles  as  the  law  silbjecteth  possessions 
unto. 

The  first  inconvenience  lighteth  upon  heirs. 

The  second  upon  jurors  and  witnesses. 

The  third  upop  purchasers. 

The  fourth  upon  such  as  come  in  by  gift  in 
law. 

All  which  are  persons  that  the  law  doth  prin- 
cipally respect  and  favour. 

For  the  first  of  these  are  there  three 
wMkincoitti.    impediments  to  the  judgment  of  roan, 
in  disposing  wisely  and  advisedly  of 
his  estate. 

First,  nonability  of  mind. 

Secondly,  want  of  time. 

Thirdly,  of  wise  and  faithful  counsel  «bout 
itm. 
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1.  And  all  these  three  (be  statute  did  find  to  be 
in  the  disposition  of  a  use  by  will,  whereof  fol- 
lowed the  unjust  disinherison  of  many.  Now 
the  favour  of  tl^e  law  unto  heirs  appeareth  in 
many  parts  of  the  law ;  of  descent  which  privi- 
legeth  the  possession  of  the  heir  against  the  entry 
of  him  that  has  right  by  tlie  law ;  that  a.  manshall 
not  warrant  against  his  heir,  except  he  warrant 
against  himself,  and  divers  other  cases  too  long 
to  stand  upon ;  and  we  see  the  ancient  law  jn 
Glanvill's  time  was,  that  the  ancestor  could  not 
disinherit ^is  heir  by  grant,  or  o^her  act. executed 
not  in  time  of  sickness ;  neither  could  he  alien 
land  which  had  descended  unto  him,  except  it 
were  for  consideration  of  money  or  Gi«iib.b.7.cii. 
service ;  but  not  to  advance  any  you  nger  '•  **'***• 
brother  without  the  consent  of  the  heir. 

2.  For  trials,  no  law  ever  look  a  nMymbgcb 
stricter  course  that  evidence  should  not  SSSSSi'te 
be  perplexed,  nor  juries  inveigled,  than  ^"^ 

the  comm6n  law  of  England ;  as  on  the  other  sidct 
never  law  took  a  stricter  or  more  precise  course 
with  juries,  that  they  should  give  a  direct  verdict. 
For  whereas  in  a  manner  all  laws  do  give  the 
triers,  or  jurors  (which  in  other  laws  are  called 
judges  de  facto)  leave  to  give  a  non  Uquet^  that  is^ 
nO' verdict  at  all,  and  so  the  cause  to  stand  abated ; 
our  law  enforceth  them  to  a  direct  verdict,  general 
or. special^  and  whereas  other  laws  accept  of 
plurality  of  voices  to  make  a  verdict,  our  law  en» 
forceth  them  all  to  agree  in  one ;  and  whereas 
other  laws  leave  them  to  their  own  time  and  ease, 
and  to  part,  and  to  meet  again  $  our  law  doth 
duress  and  imprison  them  in  the  hardest  manners 
without  food,  light,  or  other  comfort,  until  they 
be  agreed.  In  consideration  of  which  strictness 
and  coercion,  it  is  consonant,  that  the  law  do 
require  in  all  matters-brought  to  issue,  that  there 
be  full  proof  and  evidence ;  and,  therefore,  if^the 
matter  of  itself  be  in  the  nature  of  simple  contracts, 
which  are  made  by  parole  without  writing. 

In  issue  upon  the  mere  right,  which  is  a  thing 
hard  to  discern,  it  alloweth  the  wager  of  battail 
to  spare  jurors.  If  time  have  wore  the  marks  and 
badges  of  truth:  from  time, to  time  there  have 
been  statutes  of  limitation,  where  you  Ethall  find 
this  mischief  of  perjuries  often  recited  ;  and  lastly, 
which  is  the  matter  in  hand,  all  inheritances  could 
not  pass  but  by  acts  overt  and  notorious,  as  by 
deed,  livery,  and  record. 

3.  For  purchasers,  hon&fidf.^  it  may  3.TbaiM 
appear  that  they  were  ever  favoured  in  tSxSiSS» 
our  law,^s  first  by  the  great  favour  of 
warranties  which  were  ever  for  the  indemnity  of 
purchasers :  as  where  we  see  that  by  the  law  in 
E,  III.*s  time,  the  disseisee  could  not  enter  upon 
the  feofiTee  in  regard  of  the  warranty.    So  again 
the  collateral  guarranty,  which  otherwise  is  a 
harf  law,  grew  no  doubt  only  upon  favour  of 
purchasers  j  so  likewise  that  the  law  doth  take 
strictly   rent  charge,   conditions,   extent,  was 
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merely  in  favoar  of  pnrehaetn ;  so  was  the  bind- 
ing of  fines  at  the  common  law,  the  inventioA  and 
practice  of  recoTeriee,  to  defeat  the  statute  of  en. 
tails,  and  many  more  groands  and  learnings  of 
law  are  to  be  found,  respect  the  quiet  possession 
of  pnrchasera. '  And,  therefore,  though  the  statute 
of  1  R.  III.  had  proTided  for  the  purchaser  in 
eome  sort,  by  enabling  the  acts  and  conveyances 
of  eeduy  que  uie,  yet,  nerertheless,  the  statute 
did  not  at  all  disable  the  acts  or  charges  of  the 
feoffees :  and  so,  as  Walmsly,  justice,  said,  43  Elis. 
tbey  played  at  double  hand,  for  eeduy  que  use 
might  sell,  and  the  feoffee  might  sell,  which  was 
a  yeiy  great  >incertunty  to  the  purchaser. 
4.  Thtrf  ^*  ^^'  ^^  fourth  point  of  inconyeni- 
SSTCltaw!^  ence  towards  those  that  come  in  by 
law ;  conyeyanees  in  uses  were  like 
privileged  places  or  liberties:  for  as  there  the 
law  doth  not  run,  so  upon  such  conyeyanees  the 
law  could  take  no  hold,  bat  they  were  exempted 
from  all  titles  in  law.  No  man  is  so  absolute 
owner  in  his  own  possessions,  but  that  the  wis- 
dom of  the  law  doth  reserve  certain  titles  unto 
others ;  and  such  persons  come  not  in  by  the  plea- 
sure and  disposition  of  the  party,  but  by  the 
justice  and  eon8iderati6n  of  law,  and,  therefore, 
of  all  others  they  are  most  fovouied :  and  they  are 
principally  three. 

U  The  king  and  lords,  who  lost  the  benefit  of 
attainders,  fines  for  alienationSf  escheats,'  aids, 
herriots,  reliefs,  &c. 

3.  The  demandants  in  prseeipea  either  real  or 
personal,  for  debt  and  damages,  who  lost  the 
beaefit' of  their  recoveties  and  executions. 

3.  Tenants  in  dower,  and  by  the  courtesy,  who 
lost  their  estates  and  titles. 

1.  First  for  the  king :  no  law  doth  endow  the 
king  or  sovereign  with  more  prerogatives  th^n 
ohe :  for  it  preserveth  and  exempteth  his  person 
from  suits  and  actions,  his  possessions  from  inter, 
ruption  or  disturbance,  his  right  from  limitation 
of  time,  his  patents  from  all  deceits  and  false 
surrgestions.  Next  the  king  is  the  lord,  whose 
duties  and  righta  the  law  doth  much  favour,  be- 
cause the  law  supposeth  the  land  did  originally 
come  from  him;  for  until  the  statute  of  ^toa  emp" 
tores  terrarum,  the  lord  was  not  forced  to  distract 
or  dismember  his  signiory  or  service.  So,  until 
15  H.  YII.  the  law  was  taken,  that  the  lord,  upon 
his  title  of  wardship,  should  oust  a  reconuzee  of  a 
statute,  or  a  termor :  So  again  we  see,  that  the 
statute  of  mortmain  was  made  to  preserve  the 
lord^s  escheats  and  wardships.  The  tenant  in 
dower  is  so  much  favoured,  as  that  it  is  the  com- 
mon saying  and  by-word  in  the  law,  that  the 
law  favoureth  three  things. 

1.  Life.    3.  Liberty.    3.  Dower. 

So,  in  case  of  voucher,  the  Heme  shall  not  be  de^ 
layed,  but  shall  recover  against  the  heir  mainte- 
nant :  So  likewise  for  the  tenant  by  courtesy,  as 
It  is  called,  and  by  the  law  of  England,  and  there- 


fore specially  fsvoured,  as  a  proper  ooneeit 
invention  «f  our  law.  So,  again,  they  principally 
&vour  such  as  have  ancient  rights,  and  therefore 
Lett  telleth  us  that  it  i^  commonly  said  that  » 
right  cannot  die :  and  that  ground  of  law,  that  a 
freehold  cannot  be  in  suspense,  ehoweth  it  well, 
insomuch  that  the  law  will  rather  give  the  land  to 
the  first  comer,  which  we  call  an  occupant,  than 
want  a  tenant  to  a  stranger's  action. 

And,  agsdn,  the  other  ancient  ground.of  law  of 
remitter,  ahoweth  that  where  the  tenant  faileth 
without  folly  in  the  demandant,  the  law  exe- 
cuteth  the  ancient  right.  To  conclude,  therefore, 
this  part,  when  this  practice  of  feoffments  in  use 
did  prejudice  and  damnify  all  those  persons  that 
the  ancient  common  law  favoured,  and  did  abso- 
lutely cross  the  wisdom  of  the  law,  which  was  to 
have  conveyances  considerate  and  notorious,  and. 
to  have  trial  thereupon  clear  and  not  inveigled,  it 
is  no  marvel  that  the  statute  concludeth,  that  the 
subtile  imaginations  and  abuses  tended  to  the  utter 
subversion  of  the  ancient  common  laws  of  this 
realm. 

The  third  part  giveth  a  touch  of  the  ,.  ^  tn*«r 
remedy  which  the  statute  intendeth  to  «^»■•■^• 
minister,  consisting  in  two  parts. 

First,  the  extirpation  of  feoffments. 

Secondly,  the  taking  away  of  the  hurt,  damage, 
and  deceit  of  uses ;  out  of  which  have  been  ga* 
thered  two  extremities  of  opinions. 

The  first  opinion  is,  that  the  intention  of  the 
statute  was  to  discontinue  and  banish  all  convey- 
ances in  Use ;  grounding  themselves  both  upon 
the  words,  that  the  statute  doth  not  Speak  of  the 
extinguishment  or  extirpation  of  the  use,  namely, 
by  a  unity  of  possession,  but  of  an  extinguishment 
or  extirpation  of  the  feoffment,  &e.,  which  is  the 
conveyanoe  itself. 

Secondly,  out  of  the  words  abuse  and  errors, 
heretofore  used  and  accusU>med,asif  uses  had  not 
been  at  the  common  law,  but  had  been  only  an 
erroneous  device  and  practice.  To  both  which  t 
answer : 

To  the  former,  that  the  extirpation  which  the 
statute  meant  was  plain,  to  be  of  the  feoffee's  es- 
tate, and  not  of  the  form  of  conveyances. 

To  the  latter  }  say,  that  for  the  word  Abuse,  thai 
may  be  an  abuse  of  the  law,  which  is  not  against 
law,  as  the  taking  of  long  leases  of  lands  at  this 
day  in  capita  to  defraud  wardships  is  an  abuse  of 
law,  but  yet  it  is  according  to  law,  and  for  the 
word  (errors)  the  statute  meant  by  it,  not  a  mis- 
taking of  the  law,  but  a  wandering  or  going 
astray,  t>r  digressing  from  the  ancient  practice  of 
the  law,  into  a  bye-course :  as  when  we  say,  erro- 
mimu  eum  pairibue  not/m,  it  is  not  meant  of  ig- 
norance, but  of  perversity.  But  to  prove  that  the 
statute  meant  not  to  9uppress  the  form  of  convey 
ances,  there  be  three  reasons  which  are  not  an- 
awerable* 

The  first  is,  that  the  statute  in  everr  branch 
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Ihaieof  hath  words  de  fiUwi^  that  an  Mlsed,  or 
hereafter  shall  be  seised ;  and  whereas  it  aaay  be 
said  ihat  these  words  were  pat  in,  in  reganrd  of 
uses  suspended  by  dtsoontiiiaaiio^  and  so  no  pie- 
sent  seisin  to  the  nse,  until  a  regress  of  the  leof- 
fees ;  that  intendment  is  yeij  particular,  for  com- 
monly such  cases  special  are  brought  in  by-pron-. 
80S,  or  special  branches,  and  not  intermixed  in 
the  body  of  a  statute ;  and  it  had  been  easy  f<Nr 
the  statute  to  hare,  «*  or  hereafter  shall  be  seised 
upon  every  feoffment,  &c.,  heretofore  had  or 
made." 

My  second  reason  is  upon  the  words  of  the  sta- 
tute of  enrolment,  which  saith,  that  (no  heredita- 
ments shall  pass,  &c.,  or  any  use  thereof,  &c.,) 
whereby  it  is  maflifest,  that  the  statute  meant  to 
leaye  the  form  of  cooveyanoe  with  the  addition  of 
a  farther  ceremony. 

The  third  reason  I  make  is  out  of  the  words  of 
the  first  proriso,  where  it  is  said,  that  no  primer 
seisin,  livery,  fine,  nor  alienation,  &c^  shall  be 
taken  for  any  estate  executed  by  force 
of  the  statute,  before  the  first  of  May, 
1536,  but  that  they  shall  be  paid  for  uses  made 
and  executed  in  possession  for  the  time  afVer; 
where  the  word  made  directly  goeth  to  convey- 
ances in  use  made  after  the  statute,  and  can  hare 
no  other  understanding ;  for  the  words,  executed 
in  possession,  would  have  served  for  the  case  of 
regress :  and,  lastly,  which  is  more  than  all,  if 
they  have  had  any  such  intent,  the  case  being  so 
general  and  so  plain,  they  would  have  had  words 
express,  that  every  limitation  of  use  made  after 
the  statute  should  haye  been  void ;  and  this  was 
the  exposition,  as  tradition  goeth,  that  a  reader  of 
Gray*s  Inn,  that  read  soon  after  the  statute,  was 
in  trouble  for,  and  worthily,  which,  I  suppose, 
was  Boiser,  whose  reading  I  could  never  see;  but 
I  do  now  insist  upon  it,  b^use  now  agaiii  SMue, 
in  an  immoderate  invective  against  uses,  do  re- 
lapse to  the  same  opinion. 

The  second  opinion,  which  I  call  a 
contrary  extremity,  is  that  .the  statute 
meant  only  to  remedy  the  mischiefs  in  the  pre- 
amble, recited  as  they  grew  by  reason  of  divided 
uses;  although  the  like  miBchief  may  grow  upon 
the  contingent  usee,  yet  the  statute  had  no  fore- 
sight of  them  at  that  time,  and  so  it  was  merely 
a  new  case,  not  comprised.  Whereunto  I  answer, 
that  I  grant  the  work  of  the  statute  is  to  execute 
the  divided  use;  and,  therefore,  to  make  any  use 
void  by  this  statute  which  was  good  before; 
though  it  doth  participate  of  the  mischief  recited 
in  the  statute,  were  to  make  a  law  upon  a  pream- 
ble without  a  purview,  which  wore  grossly  ab- 
surd. But  upon  the  question  what  uses  are 
executed,  and  what  not;  and  whether  out  of  the 
possession^  of  a  disseisin,  or  other  possessions 
out  of  privity  or  not,  there  you  ^all  gnide  your 
exposition  according  to  the  prmunhle;  as  shall 
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be  jiSbdled  in  my  next  day's  disooone,  and  so 
much  touching  the  pieamhle  of  this  law.         / 

For  the  body  of  the  law,  I  would 
wish  all  readeis  that  expound  statutes  bojfonte** 
to  do  as  scholars  are  willed  to  do :  that  ^*' 
is,  first,  to  seek  out  the  principal  verb  f  that  is,  to 
note  and  single  out  the  material  words  wheieopon 
this  statute  is  framed;  for. there  are,  in  every 
statute,  certain  words,  which  are  vnns  where  the 
life  and  blood  of  the  statute  eometh,  and  whers 
all  doubts  do  arise  and  issue  forth,  and  «ll  the 
rest  of  the  words  are  bat  Uten^  martimj  fulfilling 
words. 

The  body  of  the  statute  oensisteth  upon  two 
parts.' 

First,  a  supposition,  or  case  put,  as  Anderson, 
36  Eliz.,  called  it 

Secondly,  a  purview,  or  ordinance  thereupon. 

The  cases  of  the  statute  are  three,  Tiieeuwortha 
and  every  one  hath  his  purview :  the  ■*^"** 
general  case;  the  case  of  feotfees  to  the  use  of 
some  of  them^  and  the  general  case  of  feofiees 
to  the  use  or  pernore  of  rents  or  profits. 

The  general  case  is  built  upon  eight 
material  words:  four  on  the  part  of  th^  ^^>*"^ 
feoffees;  three  on  the  part  of  eeatuif  que  uuf 
and  one  common  to  them  both. 

Tlie  first  material  word  on  the. part  of  the 
feoffees  is  the  word  person.  This  excludes  all 
abeyanoe;  for  there  can  be  no  con^ence  reposed 
but  in  a  peraon  certain.  It  excludes  again  all 
corporations :  for  they  are  enabled  to  a  use  cer- 
tain ;  for  note  on  the  part  of  the  feoffor  over  the 
statute  insists  upon  the  word,  person ;  and  on  the 
part  of  cegtuy  que  f«^  it  ever  addeth,  body  po- 
litic. 

The  second  word .  ma^rial  is  the 
word  seised.  This  excludes  chattels.  iiiiim%  oSTs 
The  reason  they  meant  to  remit  the 
common  law,  and  not  to  alter  that  chattels  might 
ever  pass  by  testament  or  by  parole ;  therefore 
the  use  did  not  pervert  them^  It  excludes  again 
rights,  for  it  was  against  the  rules  of  the  common 
law  to  grant  or  transfer. rights ;  therefore  the  star 
tute  would  execute  them.  Thirdly,  it  exclodes 
contingent  uses,  because  .the  seisin  can  be  but  to 
a  fee-simple  of  a  use ;  and  when  that  is  limited, 
the  seisin  of  the  feoffee  is  spent;  for  Littleton 
tells  us,  that  there  are  but  two  seisins ;  one,  in 
daminiout  de  feodo ;  the  other,  ut  de  feodo  f  and 
the  feoffee  by  the  common  law  could  execute  but- 
the  fee-simple  to  uses  present,  and  no  post  uses ; 
and  therefore  the  statute  meant  not  to  execute 
th^n. 

The  third  material  word  is  the  wptd  hereafter : 
that  bringeth  in  conveyances  mad^  after  the  sta- 
tute. It  brings  in  again  conveyances  made  before 
and  disturbed  by  disseisin  and  reeontinned  after ; 
for  it  is  not  said,  infeoffed  to  use,  but  hereafrer 
seised. 
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The  foarth  word  is  hereditament,  which  ie  to 
he  understood  of  those  things  whereof  an  inherit- 
ance may  he,  and  not  of  those  things  whereof  an 
inheritance  is  in  esse ;  for  if  I  grant  a  rent  charge 
de  novo  for  life  to  a  Jise,  this  is  good  enough ;  and 
yet  there  is  no>  inheritanoe  in  heing  of  this  rent 
This  word  likewise  excludes  annuities  and  uses 
themselves,  sq  that  a  use  cannot  he  to  a  use. 

The  first  words  on  the  part  ofcesiuy  que  u$e  are 
the  words,  use,,  trust,  or  confidence;  whereby  it 
is  plain  that  the  statute  meant  not  to  make  tfoea- 
bukUum  ariis^  but  it  meant  to  remedy 
matter,  and  not  word ;  and  in  all  the 
clauses  it  still  carrieth  the  words. 

The  second  word  is  the  word  person, 
again,  which  exclndeth  all  abeyance ; 
it  exeludeth  also  dead  uses,  which  are  not  to 
bodies  livi^y  and  natural,  as  the  building  of  a 
church,  the  making  of  a  bridge ;  but  here,  as  was 
noted  before,  is  ever  coupled  with  body  politic. 

The  third  word  is, the  word  other :  The  statute 
meant  not  to  cross  the  common  law.  Now,  at  this 
time  uses  were  grown  into  such  familiarity,  as 
men  could  not  think  of  a  possession,  but  in  course 
of  use ;  and  so  every  man  was  said  to  be  seised  to 
his  own  use,  as  well  as  to  the  use  of  others ; 
therefore,  because  the  statute  would  not  stir  nor 
turmoil  possessions  settled  at  common'  law,  it 
putteth  in  precisely  this  word,  other;  meaning 
the  divided  use,  and  not  the  conjoined  use ;  and 
this  word  causeth  the  clause  in  joint  feoffees  to 
follow  in  a  branch  by  itself;  for  else  that  case 
had  beien  doubtful  upon  this  word,  other. 
coihiti  T.  cdi. '  ^^^  words  that  are  common  to  both 
nSir^^DSS  firo  word*  expressing  the  conveyance 
I  Sid.  88.  whereby  the  use  ariseth,  of  which 
words  those  that  breed  any  question  ^are,  agree- 
ment, will,  otherwise,  whereby  some  have  infer- 
red that  uses  might  be  raised  by  agreement  parole, 
60  there  were  a  considemtion  of  money  or  other 
matter  valuable ;  for  it  is  expressed  4n  the  Words 
before^  bargrain,  sale,  and  contract,  but  of  blood, 
or  kindred ;  the  error  of  which  collection  ap- 
peareth  in  the  word  immediately  following, 
namely,  will,  whereby  they  might  as  well  include, 
that  a  roan  seised  of  land  might  raise  a  use  by 
will,  especially  to  any  of  his  sons*  or  kindred, 
where  there  is  a  real  consideration ;  and  by  that 
reason,  mean,  betwixt  this  statute  and  by  the 
statute  of  33  of  wills,  lands  were  devisable, 
especially  to  any  man's  kindred,  which  was 
clearly  otherwise;  and,  therefore,  those  words 
were  put  in,  but  in  regard  of  uses  formerly  trans- 
ferred by  those  conveyances ;  for  it  is  clear  that 
a  use  in  esse  by  simple  agreement,  with  con- 
fsideration,  or  without,  or  likewise  by  will,  might 
be  transferred ;  and  there  was  a  person  seised  to 
d  nse,  by  force  of  that  agreement  or  will,  namely, 
to  the  use  of  the  assignee;  and,^  for  the  word 
otherwise,  it  should  by  the  generality  of  the  word 
include  a  disseisin  to  a  use.  But  the  whole  scope 


of  the  statute  crosseth  that  which  was  to  ezeeitto 
such  uses,  as  were  confidences  and  trust,  wrhiek 
could  not  be  in  case  of  disseisin ;  for  if  there 
were  a  cobimandmeRt  precedent,  then  the  land 
was  vested  in  Uituy  queuH  upon  the  entry ;  and 
if  the  disseisin  Were  of  the  disseisor's  own  head, 
then  no  trust.  And  thus  much  for  the  case  of 
exposition  of  this  statute :  here,  (bllow  the  ordi- 
nance and  purview  thereupon. 

The  purview  hath  two  parts':  the 
first,  operaiio  gtatuii,  the  effect  that  the  wdiMacB 
statute  worketh;  and  there  is  modus 
operandi^  a  fiction  or  explanation  how  the  statute 
doth  work  that  efiect.    The  effect  is, 
that  eestu^  que  use  shall  be  in  posses-  s«^**^ 
sion  of  like  estate  as  he  hath  in  the  use ;  sss.  sss. 


the  fiction  quomodo  is,  that  the  statute  i 
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will  have  the  possession  of  et^uy  que  cbwodcii^ 


tMe,  as  a  new  body  compounded  of  mat-  coofMrv. 
ter  and  form ;  and  that  the  feoffees  shall  i  no.  Abr.  nsi 
give  matter  and  substance,  and  the  use 
shall  give  form  and  quality.    The  material  words 
in  the  first  part  of  the  purview  are  four. 

The  first  words  are,  remainder  and  reverter,  the 
statute  having  spoken  before  of  uses  in  fee-simple, 
in  tail,  for  life,  or  years,  addeth,  or  otherwise  in 
remainder  er  reverter;  whereby  it  is  manifest, 
that  the  first  words  are  to  be  understood  of  uses 
in  possession.  For  there  are  two  substantial  and 
essential  differences  of  estates ;  the  one  limiting 
the  times,  for  all  estates  are  but  times  of  their 
continuances ;  the  former  maketh  like  difference 
of  fee-simple,  fee4ail,  for  life  or  years ;  and  the 
other  maketh  difference  of  possession  as  remain- 
der ;  all  other  differences  of  estate  are  but  acct- 
deitts,  as  shall  be  said  hereafter.  These  two  the 
statute  meant  to  take  hold  of,  and  at  the  words, 
remainder  and  reverter,  it  stops :  it  adds  not  words, 
right,  title,  or  possibility^  nor  it  hath  not  general 
words,  or  otherwi^;  whereby  it  is  most  plain, 
that  the  statute  meant  to  execute  no  inferior  uses 
to  remainder  or  reverter :  that  is  to  say,  no  possi- 
bility or  contingencies,  but  estates,  only  such  as 
the  feoffees  might  have  executed  by  conscience 
ma^e. '  Note,  also,  that  the  Very  letter  of  the  sta- 
tute doth  take  notice  of  a  difference  between  a  um 
in  remainder  and  a  use  in  reverter ;  which  though  it 
cannot  be  properly,  because  it  doth  not  depend  upon 
particular  estates,  as  remainders  do,  neither  did 
then  before  the  statute  draw  any  tenures  as  rever- 
sions do ;  yet,  the  statute  intends  there  is  a  dif- 
ference when  the  particular  use,  arui  the  use  limited 
upon  the  particular  use,  are  both  new  usee,  m 
which  case  it  i^  a  use  in  remainder;  and  where 
the  particular  use  is  a  new  use,  and  the  remnant 
of  the  use*  is- the  old  use,  in  which  case  it  is  a  use 
in  reverter. 

The  next  material  words*  are,  from  henceforth, 
which  doth  exclude  all  conceit  of  relation  that 
eesiuy  que  use  shall  not  come  in :  as  from  the 
time  of  the  firrt  feoffments  to  uce,  as  Brudnell's 
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etyneeii  was  in  li/H.  YIII.  That  is,  the  feoffee 
h«d  granted  a  rent  charge,  and  tesiuy  que  use  had 
made  a  feoffment  in  fee,  by  the  statote  of  1  R.  III. 
the  feoffee  should  have  held  it  discharged,  beeaase 
the  act^of  tatuy  que  u$e  riiall  put  the  feoffee  in, 
as  if  cesiuy  que  use  had  been  seised  in  from  the 
time  of  the  first  nse  limited ;  and,  therefore^  the 
statnte  doth  take  away  all  such  ambigoities,  ajid 
expresseth  that  eetiutf  que  uae  shall  be  in  posses- 
sion from  henceforth;  that  is,  from  the  time  of 
the  Parliament  for  nses  then  in  being,  and  from 
the  time  of  the  execution  for  uses  limited  after 
the  Parliament. 

The  third  material  words  are,  lawful  seisin, 
state,  and  poesession,  not  a  possdssion  in  law  only, 
but  a  seisin  in  fact ;  not  a  title  to  enter  into  the 
land,  but  an  actual  estete. 

The  fourth  words  are,  of  and  in  such  estates 
as  they  had  in  the  nse ;  that  is  to  say,  like  estates, 
fee^simple,  fee-tail,  for  life,  for  years  at  will,  in 
possession,  and  reversion,  which  are  the  sub- 
stantial differences  of  estates,  as  was  expounded 
by  the  branch  of  the  fiction  of  the  statute  which 
follows. 

This  branch  of  fiction  hath  three  material  words 
or  clauses:  the  first  material  clause  is^  that  the 
estate,  right,  title,  and  possession  that  was  in 
such  person,  &e,i  shall  be  in  eeaiUy  que  use ;  for 
that  tiie  matter  and  substance  of  the  estate  of 
etsty  que  fue  is  the  estate  of  the  feoffee,  and  more 
he  cannot  hare;  so  as  if  the  use  were  limited  to 
eatuy  que  use  and  his  heirs,  and  the  estate  out  of 
which  it  was  limited  was  but  an  estate  for  life, 
eestuy  que  use  can  faave  no  inheritance :  so  if,  when 
the  statute  came,  the  heir  of  the  feoffee  had  not 
entered  after  the  death  of  his  ancestor,  but  had 
only  a  possession  in  law,  eesiuy  que  use  in  that 
case  should  not  bring  an  assize  before  entry,  be- 
cause the  heir  of  the  feoffee  could  not ;  so  that 
the  matter  whereupon  the  nse  might  work  is  the 
feoffee's  estate.  But  note  here :  whereas  before, 
when  the  statute  speaks  of  the  uses,  it  spake  only 
of  uses  in  possession,  remainder,  and  reverter,  and 
not  in  title  or  right :  now,  when  the  statute  speaks 
what  shall  be  taken  from  the  feoffee,  it  speaks  of 
title  and  right:  so  that  the  statute  takes  more 
from  the  feoffee  thaitit  executes  presently,  in  cases 
where  there  are  Uses  in  contingenoe  which  are  but 
titles.       ' 

Dy.  sio.  The  second  word  is  cleariy,  which 

?Sii«f.5«T   seems  properly  and  directly  to  meet 

Jwkir"''"*-  with  the  conceit  of  seiniilUt  juris,  as 
Ne.ie,iMbd.   ^g^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  preamble  of 

KSX''  extirpating  and  extinguishing  such 
•***•  ^  feoffmente,  so  as  their  estate  is  clearly 
extinct. 

The  third  material  dause  is,  after  such  quality, 
manners,  form,  and  condition  as  they  had  in  the 
nse,  so  as  now  as  the  feoffee's  estate  gives  matter, 
so  the  use  gives  form :  and  as  in  thefirst clause 
the  use  was  endowed  with  the  possession  in 
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pointo  of  estate,  so  thei^  it  is  endowed  with  the 
possession  in  all  accidenta  and  ctreomstances  of 
estate,  WheVein  first  note,  that  it  is  gross  and 
absurd  to  expound  the  fbrm  of  the  use  any  whit 
to  destroy  the  substance  of  the  estate^;  as  to  make 
a  doubt,  because  the  use  gave  no  dower  or  tenan- 
cy by  the  courtesy,  that  therefore  the  possession 
when  it  is  transfened  would  do  so  likewise :  no, 
but  the  statute  meant  such  quality,  manner,  form, 
and  condition,  as  it  is  not  repugnant  to  the  cor^ 
poral  presence  and  possession  of  the  estate. 

Next,  for  the  word  condition,  I  do  hot  hold  it 
to  be  put  in  for  uses  upon  condition,  though  it  be 
also  comprised  within  the  general  words*;  but 
because  I  would  have  things  stood  upon  learn- 
edly, and  according  to  the  true  sense,  I  hold  it 
but  for  an  explaining,  or  word  of  the  effect ;  as  it 
is  in  the  statute  of  26  of  treasons^  where 
it  is  said,  that  the  offenders  shall  be 
attainted  of  the  overt  (act  by  men  of  their  condi- 
tion, in  this  places  that  is  to  say,  of  their  degree 
and  sort :  and  so  the  word  condition  in  this  place 
is  no  more,  but  in  like  quality,  manner,  form,  and 
degree,  or  sort ;  so  as  all  these  words  amount  but 
modo  et  forma.  Hence,  therefore,  all  circum- 
stances of  estate  ate  comprehended  as  sole  seisin^ 
or  jointly  seisin,  by  intiertles,  or  by  moieties,  a 
circumstance  of  estate  to  haye  age  as  coming  in 
by  descent,  or  not  age  as  purchaser ;  a  circum- 
stance of  estate  descendible  to  the  heir  6f  the  part 
of  the  father,  or  of  the  part  of  the  mother ;  a  cir- 
cumstance of  estate  conditional  or  absolute,  re« 
mitted  or  not  remitted,  with  a  condition  of  inter- 
marriage or  without  All  these  are  accidents  and 
circumstances  of  estate,  in  all  which  the  posses- 
sion shall  ensue  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  use: 
and  thus  much  of  the  first  case,  which  is  the 
general  case. 

The  second  case  of  the  joint  feofiees  Vbetecead 
needs  no  exposition;  for  it  pursueth  '^^ 
the  penning  of  the  general  case :  only  this  I  will 
note,  that  although  it  had  been  omitted,  yet  the 
law  upon  the  first  case  would  have  been  taken  as 
the  case  provided  :  so  that  it  is  rather  an  expla- 
nation than  an  addition;  for  turn  that  case  the 
other  way,  that  one  were  enfeoffed  to  ithe  use  of 
himself,  and  others  as  that  case  is,  that  divers 
were  infeoffed  to  the  use  of  one  of  them,  I  hold 
the  law  to  be,  that  in  the  former  case  they  shall 
be  seised  jointly ;  and  so  in  the  latter  case  eestuy 
que  use  shall  be  seised  solely;  for  the  word 
other,  it  shall  be  qualified  by  construction  of 
cases,  as  shall  appear  when  I  come  to  my  divi- 
sion. But  because  this  case  of  co-feoffees  to  the 
use  of  one  of  them  was  a  general  ease  in  the 
realm,  therefore  they  foresaw  it  and  passed  over 
the  case  e  canverso,  which  was  but  an  especial 
case :  and  they  were  loath  to  bring  in  this  case, 
:  by  inserting  the  word  only  into  the  first  case,  to 
have  penned  it  to  the  use  only  of  other  persons : 
for  they  had  experience  what  doubt  the  word  oid^ 
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bnd  Bpon  the  staUile  of  1  R.  lU.  «fter  thit  third 
CMe :  and  before  the  thud  eaise  of  leate  comes  ia 
the  second  esTing;.  and  the  reason  of  it  is  worth 
the  notiDgf,  wjiy  the  savings  are  interlaeed  before 
the  third  case ;  the  reason  of  it  is,  becanse  the 
third  case  needeth  no  saying*  and  the  firet  two 
oases  did  need  saving ;  and  that  is  the  reason  of 
that  again. 

It  is  a  general  ground,  that  where  an  set  of 
Parliament  is  donor,  if  it  be  penned  with  an  ae  n, 
it  is  not  a  saving,  for  it  ia  a  special  gift*  and  not  a 
general  gift,  which  includes  all  rights;  and,  there- 
fore, in  11  H.  VIL,  where,  upon  the  alienation 
of  women,  the  statate  entitles  the  heir  of  him  in 
remainder  to  enter,  you  find  never  a  stranger, 
becanse  the  statate  gives  entry  not  iimpUciUr^ 
but  within  an  aen;  as  if  no  alienation  had  been 
made,  or  if  the  .feme  had  been  naturally  dead. 
Strangers  that  had  right  might  have  entered ;  and 
therefore  no  saving  needs.  So  ia  the  statate  of 
33  of  leases,  the  statate  enacts,  that  the  leases 
shall  be^  good  atid  effeotoal  in  law,  as  if  the  lessor 
had  been  seised  of  a  good  and  perfect  estate  in 
fee-simple;  and  therefore  you  find  ho  saving  in 
the  statate;  and  so  likewise  of  divera  other 
statutes,  where  tha  statate  doth  make  a  gift  or 
title  good  specially  against'  certain  persons,  there 
needs  no  saving,  except  it  be  to  exempt  some  of 
those  pereons,  as  in  the  statate  of  1  R.  III.  Now, 
to  apply  this  to  the  case  of  rents,  which  is  pen- 
ned with  an  ae  n,  namely,  as  if  a  sofficient  grant 
or  other  lawful  conveyance  had  been  made,  or 
executed  by  such  as  were  seised;  why,  if  sndi  a 
grant  of  a  rent  had  been  made,  oUe  that  had  aa 
ancient  right  might  have  entered  and  have  avoided 
the  charge;  and  therefore  no  saving  needeth :  hot 
the  second  and  firat  cases  are  not  penned  with  an 
etc  St,  bat  absolute,  that  eeatuy  que  uae  shall  be 
adjudged  in  estate  and  possession,  which  is  a 
judgment  of  Parliament  stronger. Uiaa  any  fine, 
to  bind  all  rights;  nay,  it  hath  ihrther  words, 
aamely,  in  lawful  estate  and  possession,  which 
maxeth  that  the  stronger  than  any  ia  tiie  firet 
clause.  For  if  the  words  only  had  stood  upon 
the  second  clause,  namely,  that  the  estate  of  the 
feoffee  should  be  in  teatuy  que  tite,  then  perhaps 
the  gift  should  have  been  special,  and  so  the 
saving  superfluous :  and  this  note  is  very  material 
in  regiard  of  the  great  question,  whether  the 
feoflfees  may  make  any  regress ;  which  opinion, 
I  mean,  that  no  regress  is  left  unlo  them,  is  pri»- 
ctpally  to  be  argued  out  of  the  saving ;  as  i^all 
be  now  declared :  for  the  savings  are  two  in  num- 
ber^ :  the  firat  saveth  all  strangere'  rights,  with  aa 
exception  of  the  feoffee's ;  the  second  is  a  saving 
out  of  the  exception  of  the  firat  saving,  namely, 
of  the  feoffees'  in  case  where  they  claim  to  their 
own  proper  use:  it  had  been  easy  in  the  first 
saving  out  of  the  statute,  other  than  such  persons 
as  are  seised,  or  hereafter  should  be  seised  to  any 
ase*  to  have  added  to  these  words,  exeoated  by 


this  stetate;  or  in  the  second  aavipg  to 
added  unio  the  words,  claiminf  to  tiieir  proper 
use,  these  words,  of  to  the  ass  of  aay  other, 
and  exeeuled  by  this  statate :  bat  the  regreas  of 
the  feoffee  is  shut  out  between  the  two  aaviaga; 
for  ft  is  the  right  of  a  penoa  dsimiag  to  a  uae, 
and  not  nntp  his  own  proper  use:  bat  it  ia  to.be 
ad^ed,  that  the  first  saving'isaotto  be^aderafeoad 
as  the  letter  implieth,  that  feoi^MS  lo  aae  shall  ba 
barred  of  their  regress,  in  case  that  it  be  of 
another  feoffment  than  that  whersopoa  the  statute 
hath  wrought,  hut  npon  the  same  fec^fment;  aa 
if  the  feoffee  before  the  statute  had  been  dis- 
seised, and  the  disseised  had  made  a  feoff- 
ment in  fee  to  I.  D.  his  use,  and  then  the 
statuts  came;  this  execnteth  the  uae  of  the 
second  feoffment;  but  yet  the  firet  feoffees  may 
make  a  regress,  and  they  yet  claim  to  a  Use,  bat 
not  bj  that  feoffment  upon  which  die  atatals 
hathwEonght.  , 

Notr  f<^oweth  the  third  case  of  the  T^iurtaH. 
statute^  touching  executioii  of  rents;  ^°oS3S^*^ 
wherein  the  material  words  are  four :  '  '  »««>*•»». 

Pint,  whereas  diven  persons  are  seised,  which 
hath  bred  a  doubt  that  it  should  only  go  to  rents 
in  use  at  the  time  of  the  statute ;  bat  it  is  ex- 
plained in  the  clause  following,  namely,  as.  if  s 
grant  had  -been  made  to  them  by  saeh  as  are  or 
shall  be  seised. 

The  seeond  word  is  profit ;  for  in  ths  putting  of 
the  case,  the'  statute  speaketh  of  a  reat;  bat 
after  ia  the  purview  is  added  these  words,  oi 
profit. 

The  third  word  is,  ae  m,  edtict^  that  they 
shall  have  the  reat  as  if  a  sufficient  grant  or  other 
lawfid  conveyance  had  been  made  and  exesulsd 
unto  them. 

The  fourth  words  are,  the  words  of  Uberty  er 
remedies  attending  upon  suqh  reat,  eeikeetj  that 
he  shall  distraia,  lee.,  and  have  such  suits,  entries, 
and  remedies,  relying  again  with  an  ae  n,  as  if 
the  grant  had  been  made  with  saeh  eoUsleral 
pMialties  and  advantages. 

Now  for  ths  provisos ;'  Uie  makere  of  this  law 
did  so  abound  •  with  pc^ioy  aad  disceraiag,  as 
they  did  not  only  ibresee  sud»  misehiefe  as  were 
incident  to  this  new  law  jimmediately,  bat  like- 
wise such  as  were  consequent  in  a  remote  degree; 
and,  therefore,  besides  the  express  provisos,  they 
did  add  three  new  provisos,  w^ieh  are  ia  them- 
selves subtraetive  laws:  for,  foresseing  that  by 
the  execution  of  uses,  wille  formerly  made  should 
be  overthrown ;  they  made  aa  ordinaaee  for  wills. 
Foreseeifig,  likewise,  .that  by  exeealion  of  uses 
women  should  be  doubly  advanced ;  they  made 
an  ordinance  for  dowere  and  jointures.  Foresee- 
ing, again,  that  the  execution  of  use  would  luke 
ftankrlenement  pass  by  eontiacts  pa-  . 

role,  they  made  an  (ordinance  for  enrol-  b«i7'«.b»ii» 
ments  of  bargains  and  sales.    The  two 
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fbrmer  tii«y  faiMited  into  thk  law,  aad  the  thud 
they  disliiigiiished  into  a  law  apart,  bat  without 
any  preamble  as  may  appear,  being  bat  a  pro- 
▼iao  to  this  afatole.  Beailea  all  these  provisional 
laws;  and  besides  five  provisos,  whsveof  three 
attend  apon  the  law  of  jointnre,  and  two  bora  in 
Waler,  whioh  are  not  materisl  to  the  parpose  in 
hand ;  theie  are  six  provisos,  which  are  natural 
and  trae  members  and  Umbe  of  the  statate, 
whereof  fo«r  eoncem  ihe  part  of  emiuy  que  liw, 
and  two  eoncem  the  part  of  the  feoffees.  The 
four  whieh  eoneem  the  part  of  eetiuy  que  um,  tend 
all  to  save  him  from  pr^odice  by  the  execution 
of  the  estate. 

The.  first  saveth  him  from  th^  extinguishment 
of  ai^  statute  or  recognisance,  as  if  a  man  had 
an  extent  of  a  hundred  acree,  and  a  use  of  the  in- 
heritance of  ona;  now,  the  statute,  executing  the 
possession  to  that  one,  would  have  extinguished 
his  extent  being  entire  in  all  the  rest ;  .or  as  if  the 
conuzee  of  a  statute  having  ten  acres  liable  to 
the  statnts,  had  made  a  feoffment  in  fee  ta  a 
tBtranger  of  two,  and  after  had  made  a  feoff- 
ment iii  fee  to  the  usdof  the  conuzee  and  his 
heirs.  And  upon  this  proviso  there  arise  three 
questions :     - 

First,  whether  Ais  proviso  were  not  supers 
fluous,  in  regard  that  euiuif  que  use  was  compre- 
hended in  the  general  saving,  though  the  feoffees 
be  excluded  t 

Secondly,  whether  this  proviso  doth  save  sta- 
tutes or  executions,  with  an  apportionment,  or 
entire  1 

Thirdly,  because  it  is  penned  indefinitely  in 
point  of  time,  whether  it  shall  go  to  uses  limited 
afler  the  statute,  aa  well  as  to  those  that  were  in 
being  at  the  time  of  'the  statute^  which  doubt  is 
rather  enforced  by  this  reason,  because  there  was 
for*^  uses  at  the  time  of  the  statute ;  for  that  Ihe 
execution  of  the  statute  might  be  waved ;  but 
both  possession  and  use,  since  the  statute  may  be 
waved.  -  • 

The  second  proviso  saveth  eeeiuy  que  ute  from 
the  charge  of  primer  eeiein^  Hveriea^  ouater  lee 
ffiotfiei,  and  such  other  duties  to  the  king,  with 
an  exprees  limitation  of  time,  that  he  shall  be 
discharged  from  the  time  past,  and  charged  for 
the  time  to  come  to  the  king,  namely.  May,  1536, 
to  be  eammunie  terminue. 

The  third  proviso  doth  the  like  for  fines,  reliefs, 
and  herriots,  discharging  them  from  the  time 
past,  and  speaking  notiiing  of  the  time  to  come. 

The  fourth  proviso  giveth  to  eeeiup  queueepH 
collateral  benefits  of  vouchere,  aid-priers,  actions 
of  waste,  trespass,  conditions  broken,  and  which 
the  feoffees  might  have  had ;  and  this  is  express- 
ly limited  for  estates  executed  befoia  May  1, 
1596.  And  this  proviso  giveth  occasion  to  intend 
that  none  of  these  benefits  would  have  been  ear* 

*  The  text  here  !•  manifestly  corrupted,  nor  doei  nny  pro- 
btMe  eoi^eetura  oeear  for  fu  ftnendneiit.. 


lied  to  /Beetuif  que  uu^  by  the  general  words  in  the 
body  of  ^e  law,  «e«/i*c«/,  that  the  feoffee's  estate, 
right,  title,  and  possession,  ^. 

For  the  two  provisos  on  the  p^rt  of  the  terte* 
nant,  they  both  ccmcem  the  saving  of  strangers 
from  prejudice,  &c. 

The  first  sayea  actions  depending  cbcMj^hcM. 
against  the  feoffees,  and  that  they  shall  ^^^*  **"• 
not  abate. 

The  second  saves. wardships, -  livenes,  and 
ottt^rr  lee  maines^  whereof  title  was  vested  in  r^ 
gsid  of  the  heir  of  the  feoffee,  and  this  in  case  of 
the  king  only. 

JVhtU  persona  may  be  seised  to  a  tM«,  ani  what  not, 
Whalpersons  may  be  cestuy  que  use,  and  rchtd  not. 
What  persona  may  declare  a  use,  and  what  not. 

Though  I  have  opened  the  statute  in 


orih* 


order  of  words,  yet  I  will  make  my  iha> 
division  m  order  of  matter,  namely,        ui»  daj  o|m 


1.  The  raising  of  uses.  .  rim,  ti»  ni» 

2.  The  interruption  of  uses.  "^ 

3.  The  executing  of  uses. 

Again,  the  raising  of  uses  doth  easily  divide 
itself  into  three  parts.  1.  The  persons  that  are 
actors  to  the  conveyance  to  use.  3.  The  use 
itself.    3.  The  form  of  the  conveyance. 

Then  it  is  first  to  be  seen  what  persons  may  be 
seised  to  a  use,  and  what  not ;  and  what  persons 
may  be  aeatuy  que  use,  and  what  not;  and  what 
persons  may  declare  a  use,  and  what  not. 

The  king  cannot  be  seised  to  a  use ;  i^y^r^ 

no,  not  where  he  taketh  in  his  natural 

body,  and  to  some  purpose  as  a  com- 
mon person;  and,  therefore,  if  l^nd  be  given  to 
the  king  and  I.  D.  pour  terme  de  Icur  vies,  this  use 
is  void  for  a  moiety. 

Like  law  is,  if  the  king  be  seised  of  land  in  the 
right  of  his  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  covenanteth 
by  his  letters  patents  under  the  duchy  seal  to 
stand  seised  to  the  use  of  his  son,  nothing  passeth. 

Like  law,  if  KiAg  R.  III.  who  was  feoffor  to 
dilrerse  uses  before  he  took  upon  him  the  crown, 
had,  after  he  was  king,  by  his  letters  patents 
granted  the  land  over,  the  uses  had  not  been  re- 
newed. 

The  queen,  not  speaking  of  an  imperial  queen 
by  marriage,  cannot  be  seised  to  a  use,  though 
she  be  a  body  enabled  to  grant  and  purchase  with- 
out the  king ;  yet,  in  regard  of  the  governnient  and 
interest  the  king  hath  in  her  possession,  she 
cannot  be  seised  to  a  use. 

A  corporation  cannot  be  seised  to  a  use,  be- 
cause their  capacity  is  to  a  use  certain ;  again, 
because  thev  cannot  execute  an  estate  without 
doing  wrong  to  their  corporation  or  founder ;  but 
chiefly  because  of  the  letter  of  this  statute,  which, 
in  any  clauae  when  it  speaketh  of  the  feoffee, 
resteth  only  upon  the  word  person,  but  when  it 
speaketh  of  teaiuy  que  im^,  Jt  addeth  person  or 
body  politic. 
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If  a  bishop  bargain  and  sell  lands  whereof  he 
is  seised  in  the  right  of  his  see,  this  is  good 
during  his  life ;  otherwise,  it  is  where  a  bishop  is 
infeoffed  to  him  and  his  successors,  to  the  use  of 
I.  D.  and  his  heirs«  that  is  not  good,  no,  not  for 
the  bishop^s  life,  but  the  use  is  merely  void, 
r^eontn.  Contrary  law  of  tenant  in  tail ;  for, 
tSS!^  if  I  give  land  by  tail  in  deed,  since  the 
00.4^  401.  statute,  to  A.,  to  the  use  of  B.  and  his 
heirs;  B.  hath  a  fee-simple  determinable  upon 
the  death  of  A.  without  issue.  And  like  law, 
though  doubtful  before  the  statute  was ;  for  the 
chief  reason  yhich  bred  the  doubt  before  the 
statute,  was  because  tenant  in  tail  could  not  exe- 
cute an  estate  without  wrong;  but  that  since  the 
statute  is  quite  taken  away,  because  the  statute 
saveth  no  right  of  entail,  as  the  statute  of  1  R. 
in.  did ;  and  that  reason  likewise  might  have 
been  answered  before  the  statute,  in  regard  of  the 
common  recovery. 

A  feme  covert  and  an  infant,  though  under 
years  of  discretion,  may  be  seised  to  a  use ;  for 
as  well  as  land  mi^ht  descend  to  them  from  a 
feoffee  to  use,  so  mij  they  originally  be  infeofied 
to  a  use ;  yet,  if  it  be  before  the  statute,  and  they 
had,  upon  a  aubpcena  brought,  executed  their 
estate  during  the  coverture  or  infancy,  they  might 
have  defeated  the  same;  and  then  they  should 
have  been  seised  again  to  the  use,  and  not  to  their 
own  use ;  but  since  the  statute,  no  right  is  saved 
unto  them. 

If  a  feme  covert  or  an  infant  be  infeoffed  to  a 
use  present  since  the  statute,  the  infant  or  baron 
come  too  late  to  discharge  or  root  up  the  feoffment ; 
but  if  an  infant  be  infeoffed  to  the  use  of  himself 
and  his  heirs,  and  I.  D.  pay  such  a  sum  of  money 
td  the  use  of  I.  G.  and  his  heirs,  the  infant  may 
disagree  and  overthrow  the  contingent  use. 

Contrary  law,  if  the  infant  be  infeoffed  to  the 
use  of  himself  for  life,  the  remainder  to  the  use 
of  I.  S.  and  his  heirs,  he  may  disagree  to  the 
feoffment  as  to  his  own  estate,  but  not  to  divest 
the  remainder,  but  it  shall  remain  to  the  benefit  of 
him  in  remainder. 

And  yet,  if  an  attainted  person  be  infeoffed  to 
a  use,  the  king's  title,  after  office  found,  shall 
prevent  the  use,  and  relate  above  it;  but  until 
office,  the  eesiuy  que  use  is  seised  of  tiie  land. 

Like  law  of  an  alien ;  for  if  land  be  given  to 
an  alien  to  a  use,  the  use  is  not  void  ab  initio^  yet 
neither  alien  or  attainted  person  can  maintain  an 
action  to  defend  the  land. 

The  king's  villain,  if  he  be  infeoffed  to  a  use, 
the  king's  title  shall  relate  above  the  use;  other- 
wise, in  case  of  a  common  person. 

But  if  the  lord  be  infeoffed  to  the  use  of  his 
villain,  the  use  neither  riseth,  but  the  lord  is  in 
by  the  common  law,  and  not  by  the  statute  dis- 
charged of  the  use. 

But  if  the  husband  be  infeoffed  to  the  use  of 
his  wife  for  years,  if  he  die,  the  wife  shall  have 


the  term,  and  it  shall  not  inure  by  way  of  dis- 
charge, although  the  husband  may  dispose  of  the 
wife's  term. 

So  if  the  lord  of  whom  the  land  is  held  be  in- 
feoffed to  the  use  of  a  person  attainted,  the  lord 
shall  not  hold  by  way  of  discharge  of  the  ose, 
because  of  the  king's  title,  afifium,  diem  ei  voMiunu 

A  person  uncertain  is  not  within  the  statute, 
nor  any  estate  in  nubtbuM  or  suspense  executed ; 
as  if  I  give  land  to  I.  S.  the  remainder  to  the 
right  heirs  of  L  B.  to  the  use  of  I.  N.  and  his 
heirs,  I.  N.  is  not  seised  of  the  fee-simple  of  an 
estate  pour  vie  of  I.  S«  till  I.  D.  be  dead,  and  then 
in  fee-simple. 

Like  law,  if,  before  the  statute,  I  give  land  to 
I.  S.  pour  autre  vie  to  a  use,  and  I.  S.  dieth,  living 
eeMiuff  que  ute,  whereby  the  freehold  is  in  sus- 
pense, the,  statute  cometh,  and  no  occupant  en* 
tercth :  the  use  is  not  executed  out  of  the  freehold 
in  suspense  for  the  occupant,  the  disseisor,  the 
lord  by  escheat.  The  feoffee  upon  consideration, 
not  having  notice,  and  all  other  persops  which 
shall  be  seised  to  use,  not  in  regard  of  their  per- 
sons but  of  their  title ;  I  refer  them  to  my  division 
touching  disturbance  and  interruption  of  uses. 

It  followeth  now  to  see  what  person 
may  be  a  eestuff  que  use.  The  king  Buirbea( 
may  he  eesiuy  que  uaet  but  itbehoveth  ^^^^ 
both  the  declaration  of  the  use,  and  the  convey- 
ance itself,  to  be  matter  of  record,  because  the 
king's  title  is  compounded  of  both ;  I  say,  not 
appearing  of  record,  but  by  conveyance  of  re- 
cord. And,  therefore,  if  I  covenant  with  L  S.  to 
levy  a  fine  to  him  to  the  king's  use,  which  I  do 
accordingly ;  and  this  deed  of  covenant  be  not 
enrolled,  and  the  deed  be  found  hy  office,  the  use 
vesteth  not.  E  eoiteerso,  if  enrolled.  If  I  cove- 
nant with  I.  S.  to  infeoff  him  to  the  king's  use, 
and  the  deed  be  enrolled,  and  the  fe<^ment  also 
be  found  by  office,  the' use  vesteth. 

But  if  I  levy  a  fine,  or  suffer  a  recovery  to  the 
king's  use,  and  declare  the  use  by  deed  of  cove- 
nant enrolled,  though  the  king  be  not  party,  yet  it 
is  good  enough. 

A  corporation  may  take  a  use,  and  yet  it  is  not 
material  whether  the  feoffment  or  the  declaration 
be  by  deed ;  but  I  may  infeoff  I.  S.  to  the  use  of 
a  corporation,  and  this  use  may  be  averred. 

A  use  to  a  person  uncertain  is  not 
void  in  the  first  limitation,  but  exe-  mmwh^ 
cuteth  not  till  the  person  be  in  esse ;  so 
that  this  is  positive,  that  a  use  shall  never  be  in 
abeyance  as  n  remainder  may  be,  but  ever  in  a 
person  certain  upon  the  words  of  the  statute^  and 
the  estate  of  the  feoffees  shall  be  in  him  or  them 
which  have  the  use.  The  reason  is,  because  no 
confidence  can  be  reposed  in  a  person  unknown 
and  uncertain ;  and,  ^erefore,  if  I  make  a  feoff- 
ment to  the  use  of  I.  S.  for  life,  and  then  to  the 
use  of  the  right  heirs  of  I.  D.,  the  remainder  is  not 
in  abeyance,  but  the  reversion  is  in  the  feoffor, 
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quousque.  So  that  upon  the  matter  all  persons 
uncertain  in  use  are  like  conditions  or  limitations 
precedent. 

Like  law,  if  I  infeoff  one  to  the  use  of  I.  S.  for 
years,  the  remainder  to' the  right  heirs  of  I.  D. 
this  is  not  executed  in  abeyance,  and  therefore  not 
▼Old. 

Like  law,  if  I  make  a  feoffment  to  the  use  of 
my  wife  that  shall  be,  or  to  such  persons  as  I  shall 
maintain,  though  I  limit  no  particular  estate  at 
all ;  yet  the  use  is  good,  and  shall  in  the  interim 
return  to  the  feoffor. 

Contrary  law,  if  I  once  limit  the 
mrrt.*^^'  wholc  feo-simple  of  the  use  out  of  me, 
q.  chudieiKh'^  and  part  thereof  to  a  person  uncertain, 
iR^p.  129, 138.  it  shall  never  return  to  the  feoffor  by 
is7Hey^«T.  way  of  fraction  of  the  use;  but  look 
Bl!foH<ii  CML  how  it  should  hare  ffone  unto  the  feof- 
M0.72J. '  '  for;  if  I  begin  with  a  contingent  use, 
uofi! "'  so  it  shall  go  to  the  remainder ;  if  I  en- 
232,s<»tipnr»d  tail  a  contingent  use,  both  estates  are 
Goodr^tlt  V.  a] ike  subject  to  the  contingent  use  when 
ns,  it  falleth ;  as  when  I  make  a  feoffment 

ib.  «7».'  ^^  in  fee  to  the  use  of  my  wife  for  life,  the 

Sir  Ed.  IAmA 

T. care«N  remainder  to  my  first  begotten  son; 
14.  Mo.  SOS.  I  having  no  son  at  that  time,  the  re- 
euk  Yeir.  sr!  maluder  to  my  brother  and  his  heirs :  if 
ci«rk.  saik.  my  wife  die  before  I  have  any  son,  the' 
use  shall  not  be  in  me,  but  in  my  bro- 
ther. And  yet  if  I  marry  again,  and  have  a  son, 
it  shall  divest  from  my  brother,  and  be  in  my  son, 
which  is  the  skipping  they  talk  so  much  of. 

So  if  I  limit  a  use  jointly  to  two  persons,  not  in 
esse,  and  the  one  cometh  to  be  in  esse,  he  shall 
take  the  entire  use ;  and  yet  if  the  other  afterward 
come  in  esse,  he  shall  take  jointly  with  the  for- 
mer ;  as  if  I  make  a  feoffment  to  the  use  of  my 
wife  that  shall  be,  and  my  first  begotten  son  for 
their  lives,  and  I  marry ;  my  wife  taketh  the  whole 
use,  and  if  I  afterwards  have  a  son,  he  taketh 
jointly  with  my  wife. 

But  yet  where  words  of  abeyance  work  to  an 
estaite  executed  in  course  of  possession,  it  shall 
do  the  like  in  uses;  as  if  I  infeoff  A.  to  the  use 
of  B.  for  life,  the  remainder  to  C.  for^life,  the  re- 
mainder to  the  right  heirs  of  B.  this  is  a  good  re- 
mainder executed. 

So  if  I  infeoff  A.  to  the  use  of  his  right  heirs, 
A.  is  in  the  fee-simple,  not  by  the  statute,  but  by 
the  common  law. 

Now  are  we  to  examine  a  special  point  of  the 
disability  of  persons  as  take  by  the  statute:  and 
that  upon  the  words  of  the  statute,  where  divers 
persons  are  seised  to  the  use  of  other  persons ;  so 
that  by  the  letter  of  the  statute,  no  use  is  con- 
tained :  but  where  the  feoffor  is  one,  and  eutuy 
que  use  is  another. 

Therefore  it  is  to  be  seen  in  what  eases  the 
same  persons  shall  be  both  seised  to  the  use  and 
eestuy  que  u«e,  and  yet  in  by  the  statute ;  and  in 
what  cases  they  shall  be  diverse  persons,  ilnd  yet 
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in  by  the  common  law  wherem  I  observe  nnto 
you  three  things:  First,  that  the  letter  is  full  in 
the  point.  Secondly,  that  it  is  strongly  urged  by 
the  clause  of  joint  estates  following.  Thirdly, 
that  the  whole  scope  of  the  statute  was  to  remit 
the  cotnmon  law,  and  never  to  intermeddle  where 
the  common  law  executed  an  estate ;  therefore  the 
statute  ought  to  be  expounded,  that  where  the> 
party  seised  to  the  use,  and  the  eesiut^  que  ute  is 
one  person,  he  never  taketh  by  the  statute,  except 
there  be  a  direct  impossibility  or  impertinency  for 
the  use, to  take effectby  the  common  law. 

As  if  I  give  land  to  L  S.  to  the  use  of  himself 
and  his  heirs,  and  if  L  D.  pay  a  sum  of  money, 
then  to  the  use  of  I.  D.  and  his  heirs,  L  S.  is  in  by 
the  common  law,  and  not  by  the  statutes. 

Like  law  is,  if  I  give  lands  to  L  S.  and  his 
heirs,  to  the  use  of  himself  for  life  or  fbr  years^ 
and  then  to  the  use  pf  L  D.  and  bis  heirs,  L  S.  is 
in  of  an  estate  for  life,  or  for  years,  by  way  of 
abridgment  of  estate  in  course  of  possesion,  and 
L  D.  in  of  the  fee-simple  by  the  statute. 

So  if  I  bargain  and  sell  my  land  after  Steven 
years,  the  inheritance  of  the  use  only  passeth ; 
and  there  remains  an  estate  for  years 

S  Contr  Am 

by  a  kind  of  subtraction  of  the  inheri-  kedm^n- 
tance  or  reoccupier  of  my  estate,  but  &  jfUSta 
merely  at  the  common  law.  «,  Fbii.  ts,  eai 

But  if  I  infeoff  L  S.  to  the  use  of  Mn.iiijm, 
himself  in  tail,  and  then  to  the  use  of 
I.  p.  in  fee,  or  covenant  to  stand  seised  to  the 
use  of  myself  in  tail,  and  then  to  the  use  of  iny 
wife  in  fee ;  in  both  these  cases  the  estate  tail  is 
executed  by  this  statute :  because  an  estate  tail 
cannot  be  reoccupied  out  of  a  fee^mple,  being  a 
new  estate,  and  not  like  a  particular  estate  for  life 
or  years,  whicd  are  but  portions  of  the  absolute 
fee;  and,  therefore,  if  I  bargain  and  gMMr.suD. 
sell  my  land  to  L  S.  after  my  death  faSibTitV. 
without  issue,  it  doth  not  leave  an  es-  iitVf^  ^^ 
tate  tail  in  me,  nor  vesteth  any  present  »-*^""' 
fee  in  the  bargain,  but  is  a  use  expectant 

So  if  I  infeoff  L  S.  to  the  use  of  I.  D.  for  life, 
and  then  to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  heirs,  he 
is  in  of 'the  fee-simple  merely  in  course  of  pos- 
session^  and  as  of  a  reversion,  and  not  of  a  re- 
mainder. 

Contrary  law,  if  I  infeoff  I.  S.  to  the  use  of 
I.  D.  for  life,  then  to  the  nse  of  himself  for  life, 
the  remainder  to  the  nse  of  I.  N.  in  fee :  now  the 
law  will  not  admit  fraction  of  estates ;  but  L  S. 
is  in  with  the  rest  by  the  statute. 

So  if  I  infeoff  L  S.  to  the  use  of  himself  and 
a  stranger,  they  shall  be  both  in  by  the  statute, 
because  they  could  not  take  jointly,  taking  by 
several  titles. 

Like  law,  if  I  infeoff  a  bishop  and  cmi.  uk.  m 
his  heirs  to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  •*•*•»•«■. 
successors,  he  is  in  by  the  statute  in  the  right  of 
his  see. 

And  as  I  caimot  xaioe  a  piQient  use  to  one  out 
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of  his  own  seisin ;  so  if  I  limit  a  eontingieiit  or 
futare  use  to  one  being  at  the  time  of  limitation 
no*,  seised^  but  after  become  seised  at  the  time  of 
the  execution  of.  the  contingent  use,  there  is  the 
same  reason  and  the  same  law,  and  upon  the 
same  difference  which  I  hare  pat  before. 

As  if  I  covenant  with  my  son,  that,  after  his 
marriage,  I  will  stand  seised  of  land  to  the  use  of 
himself  and  his  heirs ;  and,  before  marriage,  I  in- 
'  feoff  him  to  the  use  of  himself  and  his  heirs,  and 
then  he  marrieth ;  he  is  in  l^  the  common  law,  and 
not  by  the  statute ;  like  law  of  a  bargain  and  sale. 

But  if  I  had  let  to  him  for  life  only,  then  he 
should  hare  been  in  for  life  only  by  the  common 
law,  and  of  the  fee-simple  by  the  statute.  Now 
let  me  advise  you  of  this,  that  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  subtil  ty  or  conceit  to  take^  the  law  right,  when 
a  man  cometh  in  by  the  Isw  in  course  of  posses- 
TkbiMTiiiw  Bi<>n,  and  where  he  cometh  in  by  the 
S£^!!^£^  statute  in  course  of  possession ;  but  it 
''^^**^  is  natural  fof  the  deciding  of  many 
causes  and  questions,  as  for  warranties,  actions, 
conditions,  waivers,  suspensions,  and  divers 
other  provisoiB. 

For  example ;  a  man's  farmer  committed  waste: 
after  he  in  reversion  covenanteth  to  stand  seised 
to  the  use  of  his  wife  fbr  life,  and  after  to  the  use 
of  himself  and  his  heirs ;  his  wife  dies ;  if  he  be 
in  of  his  fee  untouched,  he  shall  punish  the  waste; 
if  he  be  in  by  the  statute,  he  shall  not  punish  it 

So  if  I  be  infeoffed  with  warranty,  and  I  cove- 
nant with  my  son  to  stand  seised  to  the  use  of  my- 
self for  life,  and  after  to  him  and  his  heirs ;  if  I  be 
in  by  the  statute,  it  is  clear  my  warranty  is  gone ; 
but  if  I  be  in  by  the  common  law,  it  is  doubtful. 

So  if  I  have  an  eigne  right,  and  be  infeoffed  to 
the  use  of  I.  S.  for  life,  then  to  the  use  of  myself 
for  life>  then  to  the  use  of  I.  D.  in  fee,  I.  S.  dieth. 
If  I  be  in  by  the  common  law,  I  cannot  waive  my 
estate,  having  agreed  to  the  feoffment;  but  if  I 
am  in  by  the  statute,  yet  I  am  not  remitted,  be- 
cause I  cOme  in  by  my  own  act :  but  I  may  waive 
my  use,  and  bring  an  action  presently ;  for  my 
right  is  saved  unto  me  by  one  of  the  savings  in 
the  Statute. . 

_     ^    .        Now  on  the  other  side  it  is  to  be 
aMitiniotbe     scou,  whore  ,is  a  seisin  to  the  use  of 
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udyct  it  b  o«i  another  person ;  and  yet  it  is  out  of  the 
statute  which  is  in  speciah  cases  upon 
the  ground,  wheresoever  eesiuy  que  use  had  re- 
medy for  the  possession  by  course  of  common 
law,  there  the  statute  never  worketh ;  and  there- 
fore if  a  ^disseisin  were  committed  to  a  use,,  if  is 
in  him  by  the  common  law  upon  agreement.  So 
if  one  enter  as  ooeopant  to  the  use  of  another,  it 
is  in  him  till  disagreement 

So  if  a  feme  infeoff  a  man,  eau$a  matrimonii 
prmbeuti^  she  hath  remedy  for  the  land  again  .by 
course  of  the  law;  and,  therefore,  in  those  spe- 
cial cases  th^  statute  worketh  not;  and  yet  the 
woida  of  the  statste  an  genetalf  where  any  per- 


son stands  seised  by  foice  of  any  fine,  leeovoy, 
feoffmtet,  bargain  and  sale,  agreement  or  other- 
wise ;  but  yet  the  feme  is  to  be  restrained  for  the 
reason  aforesaid. 

It  remaineth  to  show  what  persons 
may  limit  and  declare  a  use :  wherein 
we  must  distinguish ;  for  there  are  two 
kinds  of  declarations  of  uses,  the  one  of  a  pre- 
sent use  upon  the  first  oonvey^ce,  the  other  npon 
a  power  of  revocation  or  new  declaration;  the 
latter  of  which  I  refer  to  the  division  of  revoca- 
tion :  now  for  the  former. 

The  king  upon  his  letters  patent  may  declare  a 
use,  though  ^e  patent  itself  implielh  a  nse,  if 
none  be  declared. 

If  the  king  gives  lands  by  his  lettere  patent  to 
I.  S.  and  his  heirs,  to  the  use  of  I.  S.  for  life,  the 
king  hath  the  inheritance  of  the  use  by  implication 
of  the  patent,  and  no  office  needeth ;  for  implica- 
tion out  of  matter  of  record  amounteth  ever  to  mat- 
ter of  record. 

If  the  queen  give  land  to  I.  S.  and  his  heirs  to 
the  use  of  the  churchwardens  of  the  church  of  Dale^ 
the  patentee  is  seised  to  his  own  use,  upon  that 
confidence  or  intent ;  but  if  a  common  person  had 
given  land  in  ^at  manner,  the  use  had  been  void 
by  the  Statute  of  33  H.  VIIL,  and  the  use  had 
returned  to  the  feoffor  and  his  heirs.  A  corpora- 
tion may  take  a  use  without  deed,  as  hath  been 
said  before ;  but  can  limit  no  use  without  "deed. 

An  infant  may  limit  a  use  upon  a  feoffment, 
fine,  or  recovery,  and  he  cannot  countermand  or 
avoid  the  use,  except  he  avoid  the  conveyaaoe : 
contrary,  if  an  infant  covenant  in  consideration  of 
blood  or  marriage  to  stand  seised  to  a  use,  the  use 
is  merely  void. 

If  an  infant  bargain  and  sell  his  land  for  money, 
for  commons  or  teaching,  it  is  good  with  aver- 
ment ;  if  for  money,  otherwise ;  if  it  be  proved  it 
is  avoidable;  for  money  recited  and  not  paid,  it  is 
void ;  and  yet  in.  the  case  of  a  man  of  full  age  the 
recital  sufficeth. 

If  baron  and  feme  be  seised  in  the  ^m.  a.  std^ 
right  of  the  feme,  or  by  joint  purchase  ^tSSrf* 
daring  the  coverture,  and  they  join  in  '^*'^* 
a  fine,  the  baron  cannot  declare  the  use  for  longer 
time  than  the  coverture,  and  the  feme  cannot  de- 
clare alone ;  but  the  use  goeth,  according  to  the 
limitation  oi  law,  unto  the  feme  and  her  heire ; 
but  they  may  both  join  in  declaration  of  the  use 
in  fee ;  and  if  they  sever,  then  it  is  good  for  so 
much  of  the  inheritance  as  they  concurred  in ;  for 
the  law  acoounteth  all  one,  as  if  they  joined ;  as 
if  the  baron  and  feme  declare  a  use  to  I.  S.  and 
his  heire,  and  the  feme  another  to  I.  B. 
fat  life,  and  then  to  I.  S.  and  his  heire,  ST: 
the  use  is  good  to  I.  S.  in  fee. 

And  if  npon  exair  ination  the  femewill  declare  the 
use  to  the  judges  aud  her  husband  agree  not  to  it,  it 
is  void,  and  the  baron's  use  is  only  good ;  the  rest 
of  the  use  goeth  acoording  to  the  limitation  of  law. 
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THE  ANSWERS  TO  THE  QUESTIONS  PROPOUNDED 

BY  81%  ALEXANDEtL  HAY,  KNIGHT,  TOUCHING  THE  OFFICE  OF  CONSTABLES.    A.  D.  1006. 


1.  Quesium.  What  it  the  original  of  conalables  I 

Aimoer,  To  the  first  quastioii  of  the  origunai  of 
eonstables  it  may  be  said,  etfid  inter  nubila  ctm^ 
ditf  for  the  aathority  was  granted  upon  the  an* 
cient  laws  .and  castoms  of  this  kingdom  practised 
long  before  the  conquest,  and  intended  and  execa- 
ted  for  eonservation  of  peace,  ^nd  repression  of  all 
manner  of  disturbance  and  hurt  of  the  people,  and 
that  as  well  by  way  of  prevention  aa  punishment ; 
but  yet  so,  as  they  hare  no  judicial  power,  to  hear 
and  determine  any  cause,  but  only  a  ministerial 
power,  as  in  the  answer  to  the  seventh  article  is 
dBBonstrated. 

As  for  the  office  of  high  or  head  constable,  the 
original  of  that  is  yet  more  obscure;  for  though 
the  high  constable's  anthori^  hath  the  more  am- 
ple circuit,  be  being  over  the  hundred,  and  the 
petty  constable  orer  the  village ;  yet  I  do  not  find 
that  the  petty  constable  is  subordinate  to  the  high 
ooDStable,  OT'to  be  ordered  or  commanded  by  him ; 
and  therefore,  I  doubt,  the  high,  constable  was  not 
a6  origine ;  but  that  when  the  business  of  the 
ccMinty  increased,  the  authority  of  justices  of  peace 
was  enlarged  by  divers  statutes,  and  then,  for 
conveiiiency  sake,  the  office  of  high  constable 
grew  in  use  for  tiie  receiving  of  the  command- 
ments and  prescripts  from  the  justices  t>f  peace, 
and  distributing  them  to  the. petty  constables: 
and  in  token  of  this,  the  election  of  high  constable 
in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  whereas,  the 
election  of  the  petty  constable  is  by  the  people* 

But  there  are  two  things  unto  which  the  office 
of  eonstables  hath  special  reforence,  and  which, 
of  nteessity,  or  at  least  a  kind  of  eongruity,  must 
-precede  the  jurisdiction  of  that  office;  either  the 
things  themselves,  or  something  that  hath  a 
similitude  or  analogy  towards  them. 

1.  T&e  division  of  the  territory,  or  gross  of 
the  shiies,  into  hundreds^  Tillages,  and  towns; 
(or  the  high  constable  is  offieer  over  the  hup^edi 


and  the  petty  constable  is  over  the  town   or 
village* 

S.  The  court^leet,  unto  which  the  constable  is 
attendant  and  minister;  for  there  the  constables 
are  chosen  by  the  jury,  there  sworn,  and  there 
that  part  of  their  office  which  concemeth  infor- 
mation is  principally  to  be  performed  i  for  the 
jury  being  to  present  offences  and  offenders,  are 
chiefly  to  take  light  from  the  constable  of  ^  all 
matters  of  distoibance  and  nuisance  of  the  peo* 
pie:  which  they,  in  respect  of  their  office,  are 
presumed  to  have  best*  and  most  particular  know- 
ledge of. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  coutt-leet  is  to  three  ends. 

1.  To  take  the  ancient  oath  of  allegiance  of  all 
males  above  twelve  years. 

S.  To  inquire  of  all  offences  against  the  peace ; 
and  for  those  that  are  against  the  erown  and  peace 
of  both,  to  inquire  of  only,  and  certify  to  the 
justices  of  jajl  delivery;  but  those  that  are 
against  the  peace  simply,  they  are  to  inquire  of 
and  punish; 

3.  To  inquire  of,  punish,  and  remove  all  public 
nuisances  and  grievances  concerning  infection  of 
air,  corruption  of  victuals,  ease  of  chaffer,  and 
contract  of  all  other  things  that  may  hui^  or 
grieve  the  people  in  general,  in  their  health,  quiet, 
and  welfare.       ! 

And  to  these  three  ends,  as  matters  of  policy 
subordinate,  the  court-leet  hath  power  to  call 
upon  the  pledges  that  are  to  be  taken  of  the  good 
behaviour  of  the  reeiants  that  are  not  tenants, 
and  to  inquire  of  all  deftiults  of  officera,  as  Qon- 
stables,  ale-tasters,  and  the  like :  and  likewise  for 
the  choice  of  eonstables,  as  was  said. 

The  jurisdietibn  of  these  leels  is  either  remain- 
ing  in  the  king^  and  in  that  case  esereised  by  the 
sheriff  in*  his  torn,  which  is  the  grand  leet,  o* 
granted  over  to  subjests;  bat  yet  it  is  still  the 
king's  court 
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9.  QuetHott.  Concerning  the  election  of  con- 
etables  t 

jiruwer.  The  election  of  the  petty  constable, 
as  was  said,  is  at  the  court-leet  by  the  inquest 
that  make  the  presentments ;  and  election  of  head 
constables  is  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  their 
quarter  sessions. 

3.  Question,  How  long  is  their  office  % 

Answer.  The  office  of  constable  is  annual,  ex- 
cept they  be  removed. 

i.  Question,  Of  what  rank  or  order  of  men 
are  they  1 

Answer,  They  be  men,  as  it  is  now  used,  of 
inferior,  yea,  of  base  condition,  which  is  a  mere 
abuse  or  degenerating  from  the  first'  institution ; 
for  the  petty  constables  in  towns  ought  to  be  of 
the  better  sort  of  resiants  in  the  same ;  save  that 
they  be  not  aged  or  sickly,  but  of  able  bodies  in 
respect  of  keeping  watch  and  toil  of  their  place ; 
nor  must  they  be  in  any  man's  livery.  The  high 
constables  ought  to  be  of  the  ablest  freeholclers, 
and  substantialest  sort  of  yeomen,  next  to  the 
degree  of  gentlemen;  but  should  not  be  incum- 
bered with  any  other  office,-  as  mayor  of  a  town, 
under-sheriff,  bailiff,  &c. 

5.  Question,  What  allowance  have  the  con- 
fttablea? 

Answer.  They  have  no  allowance,  but  are 
bound  by  duty  to  perform  their  office- gratis; 
which  may  the  rather  be  endured  because  it  is  but 
annual,  and  they  are  not  tied  to  keep  or  maintain 
any  servants  or  under-ministers,  for  that  every 
one  of  the  king's  people  within  their  limits  are 
bound  to  assist  them. 

6.  Question.  What  if  they  refuse  to  do  their 
office? 

Answer.  Upon  complaint  miide  of  their  refusal 
to  any  one  justice  of  peace,  the  said  justice  may 
bind  them  over  to  the  sessions,  where,  if  they 
cannot  excuse  themselves  by  some  allegation  that 
is  just,  they  may  be  fined  and  imprisoned  for 
their  contempt. 

7.  Question,  What  is  their  authority  or  power  1 
Answer,  The  authority  of  the  constable,  as  it 

is  substantive,  and  of  itself,  or  substituted,  and 
astricted  to  the  warrants  and  commands  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace ;  so  again  it  is  original,  or 
additional :  for  either  it  was  given  them  by  the 
common  law,  or  else  annexed  by  divers  statutes. 
And  as  for  subordinate  power,  wherein  the  con- 
stable is  only  to  execute  the  commands  of  the 
justices  of  peace,  likewise  the  additional.power 
4rhich  is  giyen  by  divers  statutes,  it  is  hard  to 
comprehend  in  any  brevity ;  for  that  they  do  cor- 
respond to,  the  office  and  authority  of  justices  of 
peace,  which  is  very  large,  and  are  created  by 
the  branches  of  several  statutes :  but  for  the  ori- 
ginal' and  substantive  power  of  constables,  it 
may  be  reduced  to  three  heads ;  namely, 

1.  For  matter  of  peace  only.    . 

d*  For  peace  and  the  crown. 


3.  For  matters  of  nuisance,  disturbance,  and* 
disorder,  although  they  be  not  accompanied  with 
violence  and  breach  of  the  peace. 

First,  for  pacifying  of  quarrel  begun,  the  con- 
stable may,  upon  hot  words  given,  or  likelihood 
of  breach  of  ^e  peace  to  ensue,  command  them 
in  the  king's  name  to  keep  peace,  and  depart,  and 
forbear :  and  so  he  may,  where  an  affray  is  Aaade 
part  of  the  same,  and  keep  the  parties  asundert 
and  arrest  and  commit  the  breakers  of  the  peace, 
if  they  will  not  obey;  and  call  power  to  assist 
him'  for  that  purpose. 

For  punishment  of  breach  of  peace  past,  the 
law  is  very  sparing  in  giving  any  authority  to 
constables  because  they  have  not  power  judicial, 
and  the  use  of  his  office  is  rather  for  preventing 
or  staying  of  mischief,  than  for  punishment  d 
offences ;  for  in  that  part  he  is  rather  to  executs 
the  warrants  of  the  justices;  or  when  sudden 
matter  ariseth  upon  his  view,  or  notorious  cir- 
cumstances, to  apprehend  offenders,  and  to  carry 
them  before  the  justices  of  ^eace,  and  generally 
to  imprison  in  like  cases  of  necessity,  where  the 
case  will  not  endure  the  present  carrying  of  the 
party  before  the  justices.    And  so  much  for  peace. 

Secondly,  for  matters  of  the  crown,  the  office 
of  the  constable  consisteth  chiefly  in  these  four 
parts: 

1.  To  arrest. 

2.  To  make  hue  and  cry.  t 

3.  To  search. 

4.  To  seize  goods. 

AH  which  the  constable,  may  perform  of  his 
own  authority,  without  any  warrant  from  the 
justices  of  the  peace. 

1.  For,  first,  if  any  man  will  lay  murder  or 
felony  to  another's,  charge,  or  do  suspect  him  of 
murder  or  felony,  he  may  declare  it  to  the  con- 
stable, and  the  constable  ought,  upon  such  de- 
claration or  complaint,  to  carry  him  before  a 
justice  of  peace;  and  if  by  common  voice  or 
fame  any  man  be  suspected,  the  constable  of  duty 
ought  to  arrest  him,  and  bring  him  before  a  justice 
of  peace,  though  there  be  no  other  accnsation  or 
declaration. 

2.  If  any  house  be  suspected  for  receiving  or 
harbouring  of  any  felon,  the  constable,  upon  com- 
plaint or  common  fame,  may  search. 

3.  If  any  fly  upon  the  felony,  the  constable 
ought  to  raise  hue  and  cry. 

4.  And  the  constable  ought  to  seize  his  goods, 
and  keep  them  safe  without  impairing,  and  ii^ 
ventary  them  in  presence  of  honest  neighbours. 

Thirdly,  for  matters  of  common  nuisance  and 
grievances,  they  are  of  very  variable  nature,  ac- 
cording to  d^e  several  comforts  which  man's  life 
and  society  requireth,  and  the  contraries  which 
infest  the  same. 

In  all  which,  be  it  a  matter  of  corrupting  air, 
water,  or  victuals^  stopping,  straightening,  or 
endangering  of  passages,  or  general  deceits  iu 
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weights,  measures,  sizes,  or  counterfeiting  wares, 
and  things  vendible ;  the  office  of  constable  is  to 
give  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  information  of  theita, 
and  of  the  ofifenders,  in  leets,  that  they  may  be 
presented ;  but  because  leets  are  kept  but  twice 
in  the  year,  and  many  of  those  things  require 
present  and  speedy  remedy,  the  constable,  in 
things  notorious  and  of  vulgar  nature,  ought  to 
forbid  and  repress  them  in  the  mean  time :  if  not, 
they  are  for  their  contempt  to  be  fined  and  im- 
pirisoned,  or  both,  by  the  justices  in  their  sessions. 

8.  Queatifm,    What  is  their  oath  ? 

jifisweri  The  manner  of  the  oath.they  take  is 
as  followeth: 

«*  You  shall  swear  that  you  shall  well  and  truly 
serve  the  king,  and  the  lord  of  this  law-day;  and 
you  shall  cause  the  peace  of  our  sovereign  lord 
the  l^ing  well  and  truly  to  be  kept  to  your  power: 
and  you  shall  arrest  all  those,  that  you  see  com- 
mitting riots,  debates,  and,  affrays  in  breach  of 
peace:  and  you  shall  well  and  truly -endeavour 
yourself  tp  your  best  knowledge,  that  the 
statute  of  Winchester  for  watching,  hue  and 
cry,  and  the  statutes  made  for  the  punishment  of 
sturdy  beggars,  vagabonds,  rogues,  and  other  idle 
persons  coming  within  your  office  be  truly  .exe- 
cuted and  the  ofifenders  be  punished:  and  you 
shall  endeavour^  upon  complaint  made,  to  appre- 
hend barreters  and  riotous  persons  making  affrays, 
and  likewise toapprehend  felons ;  and  if  any  of 
them  make  resistance  with  force,  and  multitude 
of  misdemeanours,  you  shall  make  outcry,  and 
pursue  them  till  they  be  taken;  and  shall  look 
unto  such  persons  as  use  unlawful  games ;  and 
you  shall  have  regard  unto  the  maintenance  of 
artillery ;  and  you  shall  well  and  truly  execute 
all  process  and  precepts  sent  unto  you  from  the 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county ;  and  you  shall 
make  goodiind  faithful  presentments  of  all  blood- 
sheds, outcries,  affrays,  and  rescues  made  within 
your  office :  and  you  shall  well  and  truly  accord- 
ing to  your  own  power  and  knowledge,  do  that 
which  belongeth  to  your  office  of  constable  to  do, 
for  this  year  to  come.    So. help,'*  &<;. 

9.  Question,  What  difference  is  there  sbetwixt 
the  high  constables  and  petty  constablea?   . 

Answer,  Their  authority  is  the  same  in  sub- 
stance, dififering  only  in  the  extent;  the  petty 
constable  serving  only  for  one  town,  parish,  or 
borough,  the  head  constable  for  the  whole  hun- 
dred :  nor  is  the  petty  constable  subordinate  to 
the  head  constable  for  any  commandment  that 
proceeds  from  his  own  authority ;  but  it  is  used, 
that  the  precepts  of  the  justices  be  delivered  unto 
the  high  constables,  who,  being  few  in  number, 
may  better  attend  the  justices,  and  then  the  head 
constables,  by  virtue  thereof,  make  their  precepts 
over  to  the  petty  constables. 

.1 0.  Question,  Whether  a  constable  may  appoint 
a  deputy  1 

Jnswer,  In  case  of  necessity  a  constable  may 


appoint  a  deputy,  or  in  default  thereof,  the  steward 
of  the  court-leet  may ;  which  deputy  ought  to  be 
sworn  before  the  said  steward. 

The  constable's  office  >consist8  in  three  things : 

1 .  Conservation  of  the  peace. 

3.  Serving  precepts  and  warrants 

3.  Attendance  for  the  execution  of  statutes. 

Of  iieJurtsdieiionofJusiieis  itineraniin  the Prin^ 

ciptditytf  Wales. 

1.  They  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  all 
criminal  causes,  which  are  called,  in  the  laws  of 
England,  ple^  of  the  crown;  and  herein  they 
have  the  same  jurisdiction  that  the  justices  have 
in  the  court  of  the  King's  Bench. 

2.  They  have  power  to  hear  and  determine  all 
civil  causes,  which  in  the  laws  of  England  are 
called  common  pleas,  ai\jd  to  take  knowledge  of 
all  fines  levied  of  lands  or  hereditaments,  without 
suing  any  dedimus  potestatemi  and  herein  they 
have  the  same  jurisdiction  that  the  justices  of  the 
Common  Pleas  do  execute  at  Westminster. 

3.  They  have  power  also  to  hear  and  determine 
all  assizes  upon  disseisin  of  lands  or  heredita- 
ments, wherein  they  equal  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
justices  of  assize. 

4.  Justices,  of  oyer  and  terminer  therein  may 
hear  all  notable  violences  and  outrages  perpe- 
trated within  their  several  precincts  in  the  said 
principality  of  Wales. 

The  prothonotary's  office  is  to  draw  Ti^wofflewtw 
all  pleadings,  and  entereth  and  engros-  tou»iuin^jift. 
seth  all  the  records  and  judgments  in  all  trivial 
causes. 

The  clerk  of  the  crown,  his  office  is  to  draw 
and  engross  all  proceedings,  arraignments,  and 
judgments  in  criminal  causes. 

The  marshal's  office  is  to  attend  the  ThenoOka 
persons  of  the  judges  at  their  coming,  jS^dkpo. 
sitting,  and  going. from  their  sessions  ''*'*^ 
or  court. 

The  crier  is,  ianquam  pubHcus  praeo^  to  call  for 
such  persons  whose  appearances  are  necessary, 
and  to  impose  silence  to.  the  people. 

7%c  Office  of  Justice  of  Peace. 

There  is  a  commission  nnder  the  TbeoBeeorjw 
great  seal  of  England  to  certain  ^en-  t*"  of  !»•«»• 
tlemen,  giving  them  poWer  to  preserve  the  peace, 
and  to  resist  and  punish  all  turbulent  persons, 
whose  misdemeanors  may  tend  to  the  disquiet  of 
the  people;  and  these  be  called  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  every  of  them  may  well  and  truly  be 
called  eirenarcha. 

The  chief  of  them  is  called  eustos  rotulorum, 
in  whose  custody  all  the  records  of  their  pro- 
ceedings are  resident. 

Others  there  are  of  that  number  called  jus- 
tices of  peace  and  quorum^  because  in  tbeir 
commission  they  have  power  to  sit  and  determine 
causes  concerning  breach  of  peace  and  misheha* 
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▼iour.  The  words  of  thidr  commiBsion  are  ccm- 
ceLred  thus:  quorum  sach.ftnd  such,  unum  vel 
duas^  &Cm  698C  tolumutf  and  without  some  one  or 
more  of  the  quorumf  no  aessionB  can  be  bolden ; 
and  for  the  avoiding  of  a  superfluous  number  of 
such  justices,  (for,  through  the  ambition  of  many 
jMtieser  i^  ^s  counted  a  credit  to  be  burthened 
GSBJ*'^  with  that  authority,)  the  statute  of  38 
^-i-'-  H.  VIII.  hath   expressly  prohibited 

that  there  shall  be  but  eight  justices  of  the  peace 
in  every  county.  These  justices  .hold  their  ses- 
sions quarterly. 

In  every  shire  where  the  commission  of  the 
peace  is  established,  there  is  a  clerk  of  the  peace 
for  the  entering  and  engrossing  of  all  proceedings 
before  the  said  justices.  And  this  officer  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  eustoi  raUUorum. 

The  Office  of  Sheriffs. 

Every  shire  hath  a  sheriff,  which  word,  being 
of  the  Saxon  English,  is  as  much  as  to  say,  shire- 
reeye,  or  minister  of  the  county :  his  function  or 
office  is  twofold,  namely, 

1.  Ministerial. 

2.  Judicial. 
1 .  He  is  the  minister  and  executioner 

of  all  the  process  and  precepts  of  .the 
courts  of  law,  and  therefore  ought  to  make  return 
and  certificate. 

2.  The  sheriff  hath  authority  to  hold  two  seve- 
ral courts  of  distinct  natures :  1.  The  turn,  be- 
cause he  keepeth  his  turn  and  circuit  about  the 
shire,  holdeth  the  same  court  in  several  places, 
wherein  he  doth  inquire  of  all  offences  perpetrated 
against  the  common. law,  and  not  forbidden  by 
any  statute  or  act  of  Parliament;  and  the  juris- 
diction of  this  court  is  derived  from  justice  distri- 
butive, and  is  for  criminal  offences,  and  held  twice 
every  year. 

The  county  court,  wherein  he  doth  determine 
all  petty  and  small  causes  civil  under  the  value 
of  forty  shillings,  arising  within  the  said  county, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  called  the  county  court. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  derived  from 
justice  commutative,  and  held  every  month.  The 
office  of  the  sheriff  is  annual,  and  in  the  king's 
gift,  whereof  he  is  to  have  a  patent. 

The  Office  of  Eteheator.      . 

Every  shire  hath  an  officer  called  an  escheator, 
which  is  to  attend  the  king's  revenue,  and  to  seize 
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into  his  nnjesty's  hands  all  lands  escheated,  mi 
goods  or  lands  forfeited,  and  therefore  is  called 
escheator;  and  he  is  to  inquire  by  good  inqnest 
of  the  death  of  the  king's  tenant,  and  to  whom 
the  lands  are  descended,  and  to  seize  their  bodies 
and  lands  for  ward,  if  they  be  within  age,  and  is 
accountable  for  the  same;  he  is  named  or  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  Treasurer  of  England. 

T%e  Office  of  Cbroner* 

Two  other  officers  there  are  in  every  coiraty 
called  coroners.;  and  by  their  office  they  are  to 
inquest  in  what  manner,  and  by  whom  eveiy 
person,  dying  of  a  violent  death,  came  so  to  their 
death ;  and  to  enter  the  same  of  record ;  which 
is  matter  criminal,  and  a  plea  of  the  crown :  and, 
therefore,  they  are  called  coroners,  or  crowners, 
as  one  hath  written,  beeanse  their  inquiry  ought 
to  be  in  corona  popuHm 

These  officers  are  chosen  by  the  freeholden  of 
the  shire,  by  virtue  of  a  writ  oat  of  the  chanceiy 
de  coronatore  eUgendot  and  of  whom  I  need  ml 
to  write  more,  because  these  officers  are  in  use 
everywhere. 

General  Observations,  touching  QmsUAIeSf  Jailers^ 

and  Bailiffs. 

Forasmuch  as  every  shire  is  divided  into  hun- 
dreds, there  are  also  by  the  statute  of  34  H.  VIIL 
cap.  26,  ordered  and  appointed,  that  two  sufficieot 
gentlemeii  or  yeomen  shall  be  appointed  con- 
stableb  of  every  hundred. 

Also,  there  is  in  every  shire  a  Jail  or  prison 
appointed  for  the  restraint  of  liberty  of  such  per* 
sons  as  for  their  offences  are  thereunto  com- 
mitted^ until  they  shall  be  delivered  by  course 
of  law. : 

In  every  hundred  of  every  shire  the  sheriff 
thereof  shall  nominate  sufficient  persons  to  bo 
bailiffs  of  that  hundred,  and  under-ministers  of 
the  sheriff;  and  they  are  to  attend  upon  the 
justices  in  every  of  their  courts  and  see* 
sions. 

Note.  Archbishop  Sancroft  notes  on  this  last 
chapter,  written,  say  some,  by  Sir  John  Dodde- 
ridge,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  King's  Bencb« 
1608. 
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CALLED  THS  OFTIOfi  OV 

COMPOSITIONS  FOR  ALIENATIONS. 

t 

WRITTEN  [ABOUT  THE  CLOSE  OF  1596]  BT  MR.  FRANCIS  BACON, 

Am  FUBLISBKD  nOK  A  M8.  Dl  THB  DnODtTBIfPUl  LIBftAKT. 


All  the  finances  or  rerenixes  of  the 
mS7»^      imperial  crown  of  this  realm  of  Eng- 

nival  MMMMk 

land  be  either  extraordinary  or  ordinary. 

Those  extraordinary  be  fifteenths  and  tenths, 
subsidies,  loans,  bencYolences,  aids,  and  such 
others  of  that  kind,  that  have  been  or  shall  be 
invented  for  supportation  of  the  charges  of  i^^r; 
the  which,  as ,  it  is  entertaineid  by  diet,  so  can  it 
not  be  long  maintained  by  the  ordinary  fiscal  and 
receipt. 

Of  these  that  be  ordinary,  some  are  certain  and 
standing,  as  the  yearly  rents  of  the  demesne  or 
lands;  being  either  of  the  ancient  possessions 
of  the  crown,  or  of  the  later  augmentations  of 
the  same. 

Likewise  the  fee-farms  reserved  upon  charters 
granted  to  cities  and  towns .  coj^orate,  and  the 
blanch  rents  and  lath  silver  answered^ by  the 
sheriflfs.  The  residue  of  these  ordinary  finances 
be  casual,  or  uncertain,  as  be  the  escheats  and 
forfeitures,  the  customs,  butlerage,  and  impost, 
the  advantages  coming  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  record  and  clerks  of  the  market,  the 
temporalities  of  vacant  bishoprics,  the  profits  that 
grow  by  the  tenures  of  lands,  and  such  like,  if 
Uiere  any  be.  ' 

And  albeit  thdt  both  the  one  sort  and  other  of 
these  be  at  the  last  brought  unto  that  office  of  her 
majesty's  exchequer,  which  we,  by  a  metaphor, 
de  call  the  pipe,  as  the  civilians  do  by 
a  like  translation  mame  it  jSmim,  a 
basket  or  bag,  because  the  whole  receipt  is  finally 
conveyed  into  it  by  the  means  of  divers  small 
pipes  or  quills,  as  it  were  water  into  a  great  head 
or  cistern ;  yet,  nevertheless,  some  of  the  same  be 
first  and  immediately  left  in  other  several  places 
and  courts,  from  whence  they  are  afterwards  car- 
ried by  silver  stream^,  to  make  up  that  great 
lake,  or  sea,  of  money. 

As  for  example,  the  profits  of  wards  and  Iheir 
lands  be  answered  Into  that  court  which  is  pro- 
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per  for  them ;  and  the  fines  for  all  original  y^ts^ 
and  for  causes  that  pass  the  great  seal,  were  wont 
to  be  immediately  paid  into  the  hanaper 
of  the  chancery ;  howbeit,  now  of  late 
years,  all  the  sums  which  are  due,  either  for  any 
writ  of  covenant,  or  of  other  sort,  whereupon  a 
final  concord  is  to  be  levied  in  the  common  bench, 
or  for  iany  writ  of  entry,  whereupon  a  common 
recovery  is  to  be 'suffered  there;  as  also  all  sums 
demandable,  either  for  license  of  alienation  to  be 
made  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  or  for  the  pardon 
of  any  such  alienation^  already  made  without 
license,  together  with  the  mean  profits  that  be 
forfeited  for  that  offence  and  trespass,  have  been 
stayed  in  the  way  to  the  hanaper,  and  been  let  to 
farm,  upon  assurance  of  three  hundred  pounds  of 
yearly  standing  profit,  to  be  increased 
over  and  above  that  casual  commo-  dwivwioqLor 
dity,  that  was  found  to  be  answered 
in  the  hanaper  for  them,  in  the  ten  years,  one 
with  another,  next  before  the  making  of  the  same 
lease. 

And  yet  so  as  that  yearly  rent  of  increase  is 
now  still  paid  into  the  hanaper  by  four  gross  por- 
tions, not  altogether  equal,  in  the  four  usual  op^n 
terms  of  St.  Michael,  and  St.  Hilary,  of  Easter, 
and  the  Holy  Trinity,  even  as  the  former  casualty 
itself  was  wont  to  be,  in  parcel  meal,  brought  in 
and  answered  there. 

And  now  forasmuch  as  the  only  mat-  Tbt Manor 
terand  subject  about  which  this  far-  *'*o""' 
mer  or  his  deputies  are  employed,  is  to. rate  or 
compound  the  sums  of  money  payable  to  her 
majesty,  for  the  alienation  of  lands  that  are  either 
made  without  license,  or  to  be  made  by  license, 
if  they  be  holden  in  chief,  or  to  pass  for  cojnmon 
recovery,  or  by  final  concoxd  to  be  levied,  though 
they  be  not  so  holden,'  their  service  may  therefore 
very  aptly  and  agreeably  be  termed  the  office  af 
compositions  for  alienations.  Whether  the  ad- 
vancement of  her  majesty's  commodity  in  tbi* 
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part  of  her  prerogatiye,  or  the  respect  of  private 
lucre,  or  both,  were  the  first  miotives  thus  to  dis- 
sever this  member,  and  thereby  as  it  were  to 
mayhem  the  chancery,  it  is  neither,  my  part  nor 
purpose  to  dispute. 

TheMopeof  ^v^*  ^^T  ^  ^^^^  institution  of  the  ser- 
ISIhTiSf  vice  as  it  now  standeth,  howsoever 
^"^  some  men  have  not  spared  to  speak 

hardly  thereof,  I  hold  worthy  my  labour  to  set 
down  as  folio weth : 

First,  that  these  fines,  exacted  for  such  aliena- 
tions, be  not  only  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  but 
are  also  good  and  reasonable  in  themselves ;  se- 
condly, that  the  modern  and  present  exercise  of  this 
office  is  more  commendable  than  was  the  former 
usage ;  and,  lastly,  that  as  her  majesty  hath  re- 
ceived great  profit  thereby,  so  may  she,  by  a 
moderate  hand,  from  time  to  time  reap  the  like, 
and  that  without  just  grief  to  any  of  her  subjects. 
THeAntput  ^^  ^^^  Isuds  that  are  to  be  aliened, 
•rcbitiiMtiM.  |jg  either  immediately  holden  in  chief, 
or  not  so  holden  of  the  queen,  so  be  these  fines 
or  sums  respectively  of  two  sundry  sorts;  for 
upon  each  alienation  of  lands,  immediately  held 
of  her  majesty  in  chief,  the  fine  is  rated  here, 
either  upon  the  license,  before  the  alienation  is 
made,  or  else  upon  the  pardon  when  it  is  made 
without  license.  But  generally,  for  every  final 
concord  of  lands  to  be  levied  upon  a  writ  of  cove- 
nant, warrantia  ejiartas,  or  other  writ,  upon  which 
dt  may  be  orderly  levied,  the  sum  is  rated  here 
upon  the  original  writ,  whether  the  lands  be  held 
of  the  queen,  or  of  any  other  person;  if  at  the 
least  the  lands  be  of  such  value,  as  they  may 
yield  ^he  due  fine.  And  liketvise  f6r  every  writ 
of  entry,  whereupon  a  common  recovery  is  to  be 
suffered,  the  queen's  fine  is  to  be  rated  there  upon 
th^  writ  original,  if  the  lands  comprised  therein 
he  held  of  her  by  the  tenure  of  her  prerogative, 
.that  is  to  say,  in  chief,  or  of  her  royal  person. 
Tiiekinct  S^  ^^^*  I  8m  hereby  enforced,  for 

JSu'ww'*'  avoiding  of  confusion,  to  speak  seve- 
SJir'"'""*     rally,  first  of  the  fines  for  alienation  of 

lands  held  in  chief,  and  then  of  the 
fines  upon  the  suing  forth  of  wijits  original.  That 
the  king's  tenant  in  chief  could  not  in  ancient 
time  alien  his  tenancy  without  the  king's  license, 

it  appeareth  by  the  statute,  1  E.  III. 

cap.  12,  where  it  is  thus  written: 
"Whereas  divers  do  complain  that  the  lands 
holden  of  the  king  in  chief,  and  aliened  without 
licensp,  have  bc*en  seized  into  the  kinsf's  hands 
for  such  alienation,  and  holden  as  forfeit:  the 
king  shall  not' hold  them  as  forfeit  in  such  a  case, 
but  granteth  that,  upon  such  alienations,  there 
shall  be  reasonable  fines  taken  in  the  chancery 
by  due  process. 

So  that  it  is  hereby  proved,  that  before  this  sta- 
tute, the  offence  of  such  alienation,  without 
license,  was  taken  to  be  so  great,  that  the  tenant 
did  forfeit  the  land  thereby ;  and,  consequently^ 
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that  he  found  great  favour  there  by  this  statute,  to 
he  reasonably  fined  for  his  trespass. 

And  although  we  read  an  opinion  2Q  lib.  Asm. 
pari,  17,  le/  26,  Jlasia,  pari,  37,  which  also  is  re- 
peated by  Hankfk  14  H.  IV.  foi.  3,  in  which  year 
Magna  C}iarta  was  confirmed  by  him,  the  Icing's 
tenant  in  chief  might  as  freely  alien  his  lands 
without  license,  as  might  the  tenant  of  any  other 
lord ;  yet,  forasn^uch  as  it  appeareth  not  by  what 
statute  the  law  was  then  changed,  I  had  rather 
believe,  with  old  Judge  Thorpe  and  late  Justice 
Stanford,  that  even  at  the  common  law,  which  is 
as  much  as  to  say,  as  from  the  beginning  of  our 
tenures,  or  from  the  beginning  of  the  English 
monarchy,  it  was  accounted  an  offence  in  the 
king's  tenant  in  chief,  to  alien  without  the  royal 
and  express  license. 

And  I  am  sure,  that  not  only  upon  the  entering, 
or  recording,  of  such  a  fine  for  alienation,  it  is 
wont  to  be  said  pro  iransgresaione  in  hoc  parte 
facta ;  hut  that  you  may  ^so  read  amongst  the 
records  in  the  Tower,  Fines  6  Hen.  Reg.  3,  Memb. 
4,  a  precedent  of  a  capias  in  manum  regis  terras 
aiienatas  sine  licenita  regis^  and  that,  namely,  of 
the  manor  of  Coselescombe  in  Kent,  Whereof 
Robert  Cesterton  was  then  the  king's  tenant  in 
chief.  But  were  it  that,  as  they  say,  this  began 
first  20  H.  III.,  yet  it  is  above  three  hundred  and 
sixty  years  old,  and  of  equal,  if  not  more  anti- 
quity than  Magpia  Charta  itself,  and  the  rest  of 
our  roost  ancient  laws;  the  which  never  found 
assurance  by  Parliament  until  the  time  of  King 
Edward  I.,  who  may  be  therefore  worthily  called, 
our  English  Solon  or  Lycurgus. 

Now,  therefore,  to  proceed  to  the  rea^ 
son  and  equity  of  exacting  these  fines  aua^km  k 
for  such  alienations,  it  standeth  thus : 
when  the  king,  whom  our  law  understandeth  to 
have  been  at  the  first  both  the  supreme  lord  of  all 
the  persons,  siid  sole  owner  of  all  the  lands  within 
his  dominions,  did  give  lands  to  any  subject  to 
hold  them  of  himself,  as  of  his  crown  and  royal 
diadem,  he  vouchsafed  that  favour  upon  a  chosen 
and  selected  man,  not  minding  that  any  other 
should,  without  his  privity  and  good  liking,  be 
made  owner  of  the  same;  and,  therefore.,  his  gift 
has  this  secret  intention  enclosed  within  it,  that  if 
his  tenant  and  patentee  shall  dispose  of  the  same 
without  his  kingly  assent  first  obtained,  the  lands 
shall  revert  to  the  king,  or  to  his  successors,  that 
first  gave  them.  And  that  also  was  the  very 
cause,  as  I  take  it,  why  they  were  anciently 
seized  into  the  king's  hands,  as  forfeited  by  such 
alienation,  until  the  making  of  the  said  statute, 
1  E.  III.,  which  did  qualify  that  rigour  of  the 
former  law. 

Neither  ought  this  to  seem  strange  in  the  case 
of  the  king,  when  every  common  subject,  being 
lord  of  lands  which  another  holdeth  of  him,  ought 
not  only  to  have  notice  given  unto  him  upon  every 
alienation  of  his  tenant,  but  shall,  by  the  like  inn 
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plied  intention,  re-have  the  lande  of  hie  tenants 
dying  Trithput  heira,  though  they  were  given  out 
never  so  many  years  agohe,  and  hare  passed 
through  the  hands  of  howsoever  many  and  strange 
possessors. 

Not  without  good  warrant,  therefore,  said  Mr. 
Fitzherbert,  in  his  Nat.  Brev.  fol.  147,  that  the 
justices  ought  not  wittingly  to  suffer  any  fine  to 
be  levied  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  without  the 
king's  license,  And  as  this  reason  is  good  and 
forcible,  so  is  the  equity  and  moderation  of  ike 
fine  itself  most  open  and  apparent;  for  how  easy 
a  thing  is  it  to  redeem  a  forfeiture  of  the  whole 
lands  forever  with  the  profits  of  one  year,  by  the 
purchase  of  a  pardon  1  Or  otherwise,  how  tole- 
rable is  it  to  prevent  the  charge  of  that  pardon, 
with  the  only  cost  of  a  third  part  thereof,  timely 
and  beforehand  bestowed  ppon  a  license  1 
TteaaUqaiiT  Touchlng  the  king's  fines  accnstom- 
;;i£t^^  .ably  paid  for  the  purchasing  of  write 
write  origtML  original,  I  find  no  certain  beginning  of 
them,  and  do  therefore  think  that  they  also  grew 
up  with  the  chancery,  which  is  the  shop  wherein 
they  be  forged ;  or,  if  you  will,  with  the  first 
ordinary  jurisdiction  and  delivery  of  justice  itself. 
For,  when,  as  the  king  had  erected  his  courte 
of  ordinary  resort,  for  the  help  of  his  subjecte  in 
suit  one  against  another,  and  was  at  the  charge 
not  only  to  wage  justices  and  their  ministers,  but 
also  to  appoint  places  and  officers  for  safe  custody 
of  th&  records  that  concerned  not  himself;  by 
which  means  each'  man  might  boldly  both  crave 
and  have  law  for  the  present,  and  find  memorials 
also  to  maintain  hic(  right  and  recovery,, forever 
afVer,  to  the  singular  benefit  of  himself  and  all 
his  posterity ;  it  was  consonant  to  good  reason, 
that  the  benefited  subject  should  render  some 
small  portion  of  his  gain,  as  well  towards  the 
maintenance  of  this  his  own  so  great  commodity, 
as  for  the  supportation  of  the  king's  expense,  and 
the  reward  of  the  labour  of  them  that  were  wholly 
employed  for  his  profit. 

UK.84B.aL  -^nd  therefore  it  was  well  said  by 
"•'«•  '  Littleton,  34  H.  VL  fol.  38,  that  the 
chancellor  of  England  is  not  bound  to  make 
writs,  without  his  due  fee  for  the  writing,  and 
seal  of  them.  And  that,  in  this  part  also,  you 
may  have  assurance  oif  good  antiquity,  it  is  ex- 
tant among  the  records  in  the  Tower,  S  H.  III. 
Memb.  6,  that  Simon  Hales  and  others  gave  unto 
him  their  king,  unum  paffredum  pra  mtmmtmendo 
Biehardo  fiHo  it  haertdt  WilHtlmi  de  Hanted,  quod 
teneat  finem  faetum  coram  juiUeiariU  apud  North' 
ampton  inter  dictum  WllUclmum  et  patrem  dicti 
JSmoldi  dcfeodo  in  Barton,  And  besides  that, 
tn  oblati$  de  Jinn,  1,  3,  and  7,  rtgi9  J<ihannis, 
fines  were  diversely  paid  to  the  king,  upon  the 
purchasing  write  of  mort  d'auncestor,  dower, 
pone,  to  remove  pleas,  for  inquisitions,  trial  by 
juries,  write  of  sundry  summons^  and  other  more. 
Hereof  then  it  is,  that  upon  every  writ  pro* 
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cured  for  debt  or  damagie,  amounting  to  forty 
pounds  or  more,  a  noblcy  that  is,  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence,  is,  end  usually  hath  been  paid .  to 
fine:  and  so  for  eveiy  hundred  marks  more  a 
noble;  and  likewise  tfpon  every  writ  called  a 
pnetipe  of  lands,  exoeeding  the  yearly  value  of 
for^  shillings,  a  noble  is  given  to  a  fine;  and  for 
evBry  other  five  marks  by  year,  moreover  another 
noble,  as  is  set  forth  20  R.  II.  abridged 
both  by  Justice  Fitzherbert  and  Justice 
Brooke;  and  may  also  appear  in  the  old  iVa- 
iura  Brevium,  and  the  Register,  which  have  a 
j>roper  writ  of  deceipt,  formed  upon  the  ease^ 
where  a  man  did,.in  the  name  of  another,  purchase 
such  a  writ  in  the  chancery  without  hia  know- 
ledge and  consent.' 

And  herein  the  writ  of  right  is  excepted,  and 
passeth  freely,  not  for  fear  of  the  worda  Magna 
Charta,  Nulli  vtndemut  juttiiiam  vcl  rectum^  as- 
some  do  phantasy,  but  rather  because  it  is  rarely 
brought;  and  then  also  bought  dearly  enough 
without  such  a  fine,  for  that  the  trial  may  be  by 
battle,  to  the  great  haaard  of  the  champion. 

The*  like  exemption  hath  the  writ  to  inquire  of 
a  man's  death,  which  also,  by  the  twenty-sixth 
chapter  of  that  Magna  Charte,  must  be  granted 
freely,  and  without  giving  any  thing  ^r  it; 
which  last  I  do  rather  note,  because  it  may  be 
well  gathered  thereby,  that  even  then  all  those 
other  write  did  lawfully  answer  their  due  fines ; 
for  otherwise  the  like  prohibition  would  have 
been  published  against  them,  as  was  in  this  case 
of  the  inquisition  itself. 

I  see  no  need  to  maintain  the  mediocrity  and 
easiness  of  this  last  sort  of  fine,  which  in  lands 
exceedeth  not  the  tenth  part  of  one  year's  value, 
in  goods  the<two  hundredth  part  of  the  thing  that 
is  demanded  by  the  writ. 

Neither  has  this  office  of  ours*  ori^ 
ginally  to  meddle  with' the  fines  of  any  Nme  woni  or 
other  original  write,  than  of  such  only  No^toto  ' 
as  whereupon  a  fine  or  concord  may  be 
had  and  levied ;  which  is  commonly  the  writ  of 
covenant,  and  rarely  any  other.  For  we  deal  not 
with  the  fine  of  the  writ  of  entry  of  lands  holden 
in  chief,  as  due  upon  the  original  writ  itoelf ;  but 
only  as  payable  in  the  nature  of  a  lieepse  for  the 
alienation,  for  which  the  third  part  of  the  yeariy 
rent  is  answered ;  as  the  stetute  33  H.  YIII.  cap. 
1,  hath  specified,  giving  the  direction  for  it; 
albeit  now  lately  the  write  of  entry  be  made 
parcel  of  the  parcel  form  also ;  and  therefore  I 
will  here  close  up  the  first  part,  and  unfold  the 
second.    ' 

Before  the  institution  of  this  ferm  .^^^^^^ 
and  office  no  writ  of  covenant  for  the  [^^j^'^ 
levying  any  final  concord,  no  writ  of 
entry  for  the  suffering  of  any  common  recovery 
of  lands  holden  in  chief,  no  docket  for  license  to 
alien,  nor  warrant  for  pardon  of  alienation  made* 
could  be  purchased  and  gotten  without  an  oath 
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called  an  affidant,  therein  fint  takeli  jui  iom  ««m 
either  before  some  justice 'of  aaaizey  ^"^ 
or  master  of  the  chancery,  for  .the  true  discoveiy 
of  the  yearly  valoe  of  the  lands  comprised  in 
cTery  of  the  same;  in  which  doing,  if  a  man 
shaU  consider  on  the  one  side  the  care  an^  sere* 
rity  of  the  law,  that  would  not  be  satisfied  without 
an  path ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  assurance  of 
the  truth  to  be  had  by  so  religious  an  affirmation 
as  an  oath  is,  he  will  easily  belidve  that  nothing 
could  be  added  unto  that  order,  either  for  the 
ready  despatch  of  the  subject,  or  for  the  uttermost 
advancement  of  the  king's  profit.  But  quid  ver» 
ba  audiam^  eum  facta  videam  ?  Much  peril  to  the 
swearer,  and  little  good  to  our  soTcreign  hath 
ensued  thereof^  For,  on  the  one  side,  the  jus- 
tices of  assize  were  many  times  abused  by  their 
clerks,  that  preferred  the  recognition  of  final  con- 
cords taken  in, their  circuit;  and  the  masters  of 
the, chancery  were  often  overtaken  by  the  fraud 
of  solicitors  and  attorneys,  that  followed  their 
cl  ients'  causes'  here  at  W^tminster ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  light  and  lewd  persons,  especially, 
that  the  exactor  of  the  oath  did  neither  use  ex- 
hortation, nor  examining  of  them  for  taking  there- 
of, were  as  easily  suborned  to  make  an  afiidayit 
for  mtfpy,  as  post-horses  and  hackneys  are  taken 
to  hire  in  Canterbury  and  Dover  way^  insomuch 
that  it  was  usual  for  him  that  dwelt  in  South- 
wark,  Shorediteh,  or  Tothill  Street,  to  depose  the 
yearly  rent  or  valuation  of  lands  lying  in  the 
north,  the  west,  or  other  remote  part  of  the  realm, 
where  either  he  never  was  at  all,  or  whence  he 
came  so  young,  that  little  could  he  tell  what  the 
matter  meaned.  And  thus  eonauetudinem  peeeandi 
fecii  muUiludo  pecearUium..  Fqr  the  removing  of 
which  corruption,  and  of  some  others  whereof  I 
have  long  since  particularly  heard,  it  was  thought 
good  that  the  justice  of  assize  should  be  en- 
treated to  have  a  more  vigilant  eye  upon  their 
clerks'  writing;  and  that,  one  special  master  of 
the  chancery  should  be  appointed  to  reside  in  this 
office,  and  to  take  the  oaths  concerning  the  mat- 
ters that  come  hither;  who  might  not  only  reject 
such  as  for  just  causes  were  unmeet  to  be  sworn; 
but  might  also  itistiuct  and  admonish  in  the 
weight  of  an  oath,  those  others  that  are  fit  to  pass 
and  perform  it ;  and  forasmuch  as  thereby  it  must 
needs  fall  out  very  often,  that  either  there  was  no 
man  ready  and  at  hand  that  could,  with  know- 
ledge and  good  conscience,  undertake  the  oath, 
or  else,  that  such  honest  persons  as  were  present, 
and  did  right  well  know  the  yearly  value  of  the 
lands,  would  rather  choose  and  agree  to  pay  a 
reasonable  fine  without  any  oath,  than  to  adven- 
ture the  uttermost,  which,  by  the  taking  of  their 
oath,  must  comfe  to  light  and  discovery.  It  was 
also  provided,  that  the  fermour,  and  the  deputies, 
should  have  power  to  treat,  compound,  and  agree 
with  such,  and  so  not  exact  any  oath  at  all  of  them. 
How  much  this  sort  of  finance  hath  Jbeen  in- 


creased by  this  «ew  device,  I  will  reserve,  as  I 
have  already  plotted  it,  for  the  last  part  of  thii 
discourse:  hiit  in  the  mean  while  I  am  to  note 
first,  that  the  fear  of  common  perjury,  gromng 
by  a  daily  and  over-usual  acquaintance  with  an 
oath,  by  little  and  little  raiseth  out  that  most 
reverend  and  religious  opinion  thereof,  which 
ought  to  be  planted  in  our  hearts,  is  hereby  for  a 
great  part  cut  off  and  clean  removed :  then  that 
tiie  subject  yieldeth  little  or  nothing  more  now 
than  he  did  before,  considering  that  the  money, 
which  was  wont  to  be  saved  by  the  former  corrupt 
swearing,  was  not  saved  unto  him,  but  lost  to  her 
majesty  and  him,  and  found  only  in  the  purse  of 
the  clerk,  attorney,  solicitor,  or  other  follower  of 
the  suit;  and,  lastly,  that  the  client,  besides  the 
benefit  of  retaining  a  good  conscience  in  the 
passage  of  this  his  business,  hath  also  this  good 
assurance,  that  he  is  always  a  gainer,  and  by  no 
means  can  be  at  any  loss,  as  seeing  well  enough, 
that  if  the  composition  be  over-hard  and  heavy 
fo^  him,  he  may  then,  at  his  pleasure,  relieve  him- 
self by  recourse  to  his  oath ;  which  also  is  no 
more  than  the  ancient  law  and  custom  of  the  realm 
hath  required  at  his  hands.  And  the  selfsame 
thing  is,  moreover,  that  I  may  shortly  deliver  it 
by  the  way,  not  6nly  a  singular  comfort  to  the  exe- 
cutioners of  this  office,  a  pleasant  seasoning  of  all 
the  sour  of  their  labour  and  pains,  when  they  shall 
consider  that  they  cannot  be  guilty  of  the  doing 
of  any  oppression  or  wrong;  but  it  is  also  a  most 
necessary  instruction  and  document  for  them,  that 
even  as  her  majesty  hath  made  them  idispeiksaiors 
of  this  her  royal  favour  towards  her  people,  so,  it 
behoveth  them  to  show  themielves peregrinatorOf 
even  and  equal  distributors  of  the  same;  and,  as 
that  most   honourable  lord  and  reverend  sage 

counsellor,  the  late  Lord  Burleigh,*  «.>...- ^ ^ 

late  lord  treasurer,  said  to  myself,  to  ^^^^^SS^ 
deal  it  out  with  wisdom  and   good  ^"^''v- 
dexterity  towards  all  the  sorts  of  her  loving  sub- 
jects. 

But  now  that  it  may  yet  more  parti-  t^  put  or 
cularly  appear,  what  is  the  sum  pf  this  «^<'«»« 
new  building,  and  by  what  joints  and  sinews  the 
same  is  raised  and  knit  together,  I  must  let  you 
know,  that  besides  the  fermour's  deputies,  which^ 
at  this  day,  be  three  in  number,  and  besides  the 
doctor  of  whom  I  spake,  there  is  also  a  receiver, 
who  alone  handleth  the  moneys,  and  three  clerks, 
that  be  employed  severally,  as  anon  you  shall 
perceive;  and  by  these  persons  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding in  this  charge  is  thus  penormed. 

If  the  recognition  or  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  final  concord  upon  any  writ  "•*■ ' 
of  covenant  finable,  for  so  we  call  that  which 
containeth  lands  above  the  yearly  value  of  forty 
shillings,  and  all  others  we  term  unfinable,  be 
taken  by  justice  of  assize,  or  by  the  chief  justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  yearly  value  of 
those  lands  be  also  declared  by  affidavit  made 
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Hefoie  the  same  jiisti(9B;  then  is  the  recognition 
and  yalue,  signed  with  the  handwriting  of  that 
justice,  carried  by  the  cursitor  in  chancery  for 
that  shire  where  those  lands  do  lie,  and  by  him 
is  a  writ  of  covenant   thereupon   drawn   and 
engrossed  in  parchment;  which,  having  the  same 
value  endorsed  on  the  backside  thereof,  is  bron^t, 
together  with  the  same  paper  that  doth  warrant 
it,  into  this  office;  and  there  first  the  doctor,  con- 
ferring together  the  paper  and  the  writ,  endoraeth 
his  name  Upon  that  writ,  Qlose  underneath  the 
value  thereof;  then,  forasmuch  as  the  valuation 
thereof  is  already  made^  that  writ  is  delivered  to 
the  receiver,  who  taketh  the  sum  of  money  that 
is  due,  after  the  rate  of  that  yearly  value,  and 
endoraeth  the  payment  thereof  upon  the  same  writ 
accordingly :  this  done,  lie  same  writ  is  brought 
to  the  second  clerk,  whoenterelh  it  into  a  several 
book,  kept  only  for  final  writs  of  covenant,  to- 
gether with  the  yeariy  ^value,  and  the  rate  of  the 
money  paid,  with  the  name  of  the  party  that  made 
the  affidavit,  and  the  justice  ths^t  took  it:  and  at 
the  foot  of  that  writ  maketh  a  secret  mark  of  his 
said  entry :  lastly,  that  writ  is  delivered  to  the 
deputies,  who  seeing  (hat  all  the  premises  be 
orderly  performed,  do  also  er^dorse  their  own 
names  upon  the  same  writ,  for  testimony  of  the 
money  received.    Thus  pusseth  it  from  this  office 
to  the  cusioa  brevium^  from  him  to  the  queen^s 
silver,  then  to  the  chirographer  to  be  engrossed, 
and  so  to  be  proclaimed  in  the  court.    But  if  no 
affidavit  be  already  made  touching  the  value,  then 
is  the  writ  of  covenant  brought  first  to  the  depu- 
ties, ready  drawn  and  engrossed ;  and  then  is  the 
value  made  either  by  composition  had  with  them 
without  any  oath,  or  else  by  oath  taken  before  the 
doctor;  if  by  composition,  then  one  of  the  depu- 
ties settetii  down  the  yearly  value,  so  agreed 
upon,  at  the  foot  of  the  backside  of  the  writ; 
which  valee  the  doctor  causeth  one  of  the  clerks 
to  write  on  the  top  of  the  backside  of  the  writ, 
as  the  cursitor  did  in  the  former,  and  after  that 
the  doctor  endoraeth  his  own  name  underneath  it, 
and  so  passeth  it  through  the  hands  of  the  re- 
ceiver, of  the  clerk  that  maketh  the  entry,  and  of 
the  deputies,  as  the  former  writ  did.    But  if  the 
valuation  be  made  by  oath  taken  before  the  doctor, 
then  causeth  he  the  clerk  to  endorse  that  value 
accordingly,  and  then  also  subscribeth  he  his 
name  as  before;  and  so  the  writ  taketh  the  same 
course  through  the  office  that  the  others  had. 

And  this  is  the  order  for  writs  of 
covenant  that  be  finable:  tiie  like 
whereof  was  at  the  first  observed,  in 
the  passing  of  writs  of  entry  of  lands  hblden  hi 
chief;  saving  that  they  be  entered  into  ano&er 
book,  especially  appointed  for  them,  and  for 
licenses  and  pardons  of  alienations ;  and  the  like 
is  now  severally  done  with  the  writs  of  entry  of 
lands  not  so  hcAden :  which  writs  of  covenant  or 
entry  not  finable,  thilis  it  is  done :  an  affidavit  is 
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made  either  before  sem^  such  justice,  or  before 
the  said  doctor,  that  the  lands,  comprised  in  the 
writ,  be  not  worth  above  forty  shillings  by  the 
year,  to  be  taken.  And  albeit  now  here  can  be 
no  composition,  since  the  queen  is  to  have  no  fine 
at  all  for  unfinable  writs,  yet  doth  the  doctor  en- 
dorse his  name,  and  cause  the  youngest,  or  third 
clerk,  both  to  inake  entry  of  the  writ  into  a  third 
book,  purposely  kept  for  those  only  writs,  and 
also  to  endorse  it  thus,  finia  nuUus*  7hat  done, 
it  receiveth  the  names  of  the  deputies,  endorsed 
as  before,  and  so  passeth  hence  to  the  custm  brevium 
as  the  rest.  Upon  erery  docket  for  license  of 
alienation,  or  warrant  for  pardon  of  alienation,  the 
party  is  likewise  at  liberty  either  to  Qompound 
with  the. deputies,  oV  to  make  affidavit  touching 
the  yearly  value;  which  being  known  ohce  and 
set  down,  the  doctor  subscribeth  his  name,  the 
receiver  taketh  the  money  after  the  due  rate  and 
proportion;  the  seconil  clerk  entereth  the  docket 
or  warrant  into  the  book  that  is  proper  for  them, 
and  for  the  writs  of  entry,  with  a  notice  also, 
whether  it  passeth  by  oath  or  by  composition; 
then  do  the  deputies  sign  it  with  their  han^ds,  and 
so  it  is  conveyed  to  the  deputy  of  Mr.  Bacon, 
clerk  of  the  licenses,  whose  charge  it  is  to  procure 
the  hand  of  the  lord  chancellor,  and  conse^ently 
the  great  seal  for  every  such  license  or  p^ardon. 
There  yet  remaineth  Untouched  the 
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order  that  is  for  the. mean  profits;  for  upon amAj tor* 

.  1  .   .      1        ^,  .  .         J      of  man  profilb 

which  also  there  is  an  agreement  made 
here  when  it  is  discovered  that  any  alienation 
hath  been  made  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  without 
the  qjaeen's  license;  and  albeit  that  in  the  other 
cases,  one  whole  year's  profit  be  commonly 
payable  up6n  such  a  pardon,  yet,  where  the 
alienation  is  made 'by  devise  in  a  last  will  only, 
the  third  part  of  these  profits  is  there  demandable. 
by  special  provision  thereof  made  in  the  statute  of 
34  H.  VIII,  c.  5,  but  yet  every  way  the 
yearly  profits  of  the  lands  so  alietaed 
without  license,  and  lost  even  from  the  time  of 
the  writ  of  scire  faeias,  or  inquisition  thereupon 
returned  into  the  Exchequer,  until  the  time  that 
the  party  shall  come  hither  to  sue  forth  his  charter 
of  pardon  for  that  offence. 

In  which  part  the  'subject  hath  in  time  gained 
double  ease  of  two  weighty  burdens,  that  in 
former  ages  did  grievously  press  him ;  the  one 
before  the  institution  of  this  office,  and  the  other 
sithence ;  for  in  ancient  time,  and  of  right,  as  it 
is  adjudged  46  E.  III.  Fitzh.  fotfait  IS,  the  mean 
profits  were  precisely  answered  after  the  rate:  and 
proportion  per  diem^  even  from  the  time  of  the 
alienation  made.  Again,  whereas,  before  the  re- 
cieipt  of  them  in  this  office,  they  were  assessed  by 
the  affidavit  from  the  time  of  the  inquisition  found, 
or  scire  facias  returned,  now  not  so  much  at  any 
time  as  the  one-half,  and  many  times  not  the 
sixth  part  of  them  is  exacted.  Here,  therefore* 
ab^ve  the  rest»  is  great  necessity  to  show  favour 
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and  meroifal  dealings ;  becaue  it  many  times  hap- 
peneth,  that  either  through  the  remote  dwelling 
of  the  party  from  tiie  lands,  or  by  Ae  negligenoe 
or  evil  practice  of  ander-sheriffs  and  their  bailiffs, 
the  owner  bath  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  eight  or 
ten  years'  whole  profits  of  his  lands,  before  he 
Cometh  to  the  knowledge  of  the  process  that  run- 
neth against  him ;  other  times  an  alienation  made 
without  license  is  discorered  when  the  present 
owner  of  the  lands  is  altogether  ignorant  tiiat  his 
lands  be  holden  in  chief  at  all :  other  times,  also, 
some  man  concludeth  himself  to  have  such  a 
tenure  by  his  own  suing  forth  of  -especial  writ  of 
livery,  or  by  causeless  procuring  a  license,  or  par- 
don, for  his  alienation,  when  in  troth  the  lands  be 
not  either  holden  at  all  of  her  majesty,  or  not 
holden  in  chief,  but  by  a  mean  tenure  in  soccage, 
or  by  knight's  service  at  the  most«  In  which 
cases,  and  the  like,  if  the  extremity  should  be 
rigorously  urged  and  taken,  especially  where  the 
years  be  many,  the  party  should  be  driyen  to  his 
utter  overthrow,  to  make  half  a  purchase,  or  more, 
of  his  own  proper  land  and  living. 
TiM  diirf  About  the  discovery  of  the  tenure  in 

^'^  chief,  following  of  process  for  such 

alienation  made,  as  also  about  the  calling  upon 
sheriffftfor  their  accounts,  and  the  bringing  in  of 
parties  by  seisure  of  thei?  lands,  therefore  the  first 
and  principal  clerk  in  this  office,  of  whom  I  bad 
not  before  any  cause  to  speak,  is  chiefly  and  in  a 
Thedisei«i|e  o>&Dn^f  wholly  occupicd  and  set  on 
ta^&  Ml  in  work.  Now,  if  it  do  at  any  time  hap- 
h^'^LdMm!!!.  P^i^i  ^'  notwithstanding  the  best  en- 
*^^  deavonr,  it  may  and  doth  happen,  that 

the  process,  howsoever  colourably  awarded,  hath 
not  hit  the  very  mark  whereat  it  was  directed,  but 
haply  calleth  upon  some  man  who  is  not  of  right 
to  be  charged  with  the  tenure  in  chief,  that  is  ob- 
jected against;  then  is  he,  upon  oath  and  other 
good  evidence,  to  receive  his  discliarge  under  the 
hands  of  the  deputies,  but  with  a  quousquCf  and 
with  salvo  jure  daminse.  Usage  and  deceivable 
manner  of  awarding  process  cannot  be  avoided, 
especially  where  a  man,  having  in  sortie  one 
place  both  lands  holden  in  chief,  and  other  lands 
not  so  holden,  alieneth  the  laws  not  holden: 
seeing  that  it  cannot  appear  by  record  nor 
otherwise,  without  the  express  declaration  and 
evidences  of  the  party  himself,  whether  they 
be  the  same  lands  that  be  holden,  or  others. 
And,  therefore,  albeit  the  party  grieved  thereby 
may  have  some  reason  to  complain  of  an  untrue 
charge,  yet  may  he  not  well  call  it  an  unjust 
vexation ;  but  ought  rather  to  look  upon  that  ease, 
which  in  this  kind  of  proceeding  he  hath  found, 
where,  besides  his  labour,  he  is  not  to  expend 
above  two-and-twenty  shillings  in  the  whole 
charge,  in  comparison  of  that  toil,  cost,  and  care, 
which  he  in  the  case  was  wont  to  sustain  by  the 
writ  of  eertiorari  in  the  Exchequer ;  wherein,  her 
sides  all  his  labour,  it  did  cost  him  fifty  shillings 


at  (he  least,  and  sometimes  .twice  so  much,'b'efoi« 
he  could  find  the  means  to  be  delivered. 

Thus  have  I  run  dirough  the  whole 
order  of  this  practice,  in  the  open  time  MdSt^aor 
of  the  term ;  and  that  the  more  parti-  "**"^ 
culaily  and  at  full,  to  the  end  that  thereby  these 
things  ensuing  might  the  more  fully  appear,  and 
plainly  bewray  themselves :  first,  tiiat  this  present 
manner  of  exercising  of  this  office  hath  so  many 
testimonies,  interchangeable  warrants,  and  coun- 
ter-rolments,  whereof  each,  running  through  die 
hands  and  resting  in  the  power  of  so  many  several 
persons,  ia  sufficient  to  argue  and  convince  all  man- 
ner of  falsehood ;  so  as,  with  a  general  conspiracy 
of -all  those  offices  together,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  cont^ve  any  deceit  therein :  a  right  ancient-and 
sound  policy,  whereupon  both  the  order  of  the 
accounts  in  the  Exchequer,  and' of  the  affairs  of 
her  majesty's  own  household,  are  so  grounded 
and  built,  that  the  infe<Stion  of  an  evil  mind  in 
some  one  or  twain,  cannot  do  any  great  harm, 
unless  the  rest  of  the  oompany  be  also  poisoned 
by  their  contagion.  And,  surely,  as  Cieero  said. 
Nullum  tit  tarn  deaptraturh  collegium^  in  quo  ftan 
unui  e  muUii  sit  $an6  menie  prmdiiusn  Secondly, 
that  here  is  great  use  both  of  discretion,  learning, 
and  integrity ;  of  discretion,  I  say,  for  exainining 
the  degrees  of  favour,  which  ought  to  i^qBditT  or 
be  imparted  diversely,  and  for  discenn  •••■J-fiM** 
ing  the  Valuations  of  lands,  not  in  one  place  or 
shire,  but  in  each  county  and  comer  of  the  realm; 
and  that  not  of  one  sort  or  quality,  4>ut  of  every 
kind,  nature,  and  degpree :  for  a  taste  whereof,  and 
to  the  end  that  all  due  quality  of  rates  be  not 
suddenly  charged  with  infideli^,  and  condemned 
for  corruption ;  it  is  note-worthy,  that  favour  is 
here  sometimes  right  worthily  bestowed,  not  only 
in  a  general  regard  of  the  person,  by  which  every 
man  ought  to  have  a  good  pennyworth  of  his  own, 
but  more  especially  also  and  with  roaeh  distin^ 
tion :  for  a  peer  of  the  realm,  a  coun- 
sellor of  state,  a  judge  of  the  land,  an 
officer  ihat  lahoureth  in  furtherance  of  the  tenoie, 
or  poor  person,  are  not,  as  I  think,  to  be  measured 
by  the  common  yard,  but  by  the  pole  of  special 
grace  and  dispensation.  Such  as  served  in  the 
wars,  have  been  permitted,  by  many  statutes,  to 
alien  their  lands  of  this  tenure,  without  suing  out 
of  any  license.  All  those  of  the  chancery  have 
claimed  and  taken  the  privilege  to  pass  their 
writs  without  fine ;  and  yet,  therefore,  do  still 
look  to  be  easily  fined;  yea,  the  favourites  in 
court,  and  as  many  as  serve  the  queen  in  ordi 
nary,  take  it  unkindly  if  they  have  not  more  than 
market  measure. 

Again,  the  consideration  of  the  place        ^^ 
or  county  where  the  lands  do  lie,  may 
justly  cause  the  rate  or  valuation- to  be  the  mors 
or  less ;  for  as  the  writs , too  commonly  rSport  the 
land  by  numbers  of  acres,  and  as  it  is  allowable, 
for  the  eschewing  of  some  dangers,  that  Uiose 
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immbeis  do  exceed  fhe  rery  content  and  trne 
«[aantity  of  the  lands  Uiemselyes ;  so  In  some 
counties  they  are  not  mach  acqaainted. with  ad- 
measurement by  acre ;  and  thereby,  for  the  most 
part,  the  writs  of  those  shires  and  counties  do 
contain-  twice  6r  thrice  so  many  acres  more  than 
the  land  hath.  In  some- places  the  lands  do  lie 
open  in  common  fields,  and  be  not  so  raluable  as 
if  they  were  enclosed ;  and  not  only  in  one  and 
the  same  shire,  but  also  within  the  selfsame  lord- 
ship, parish,  or  hamlet,  lands  have  their  divers 
degrees  of  value,  t^irough  the  diversity  of  their 
fertility  or  barrenness :  wherein  how  great  odds 
and  variety  there  is,  he  sha)l  soonest  find,  that 
will  examine  it  by  his  own  skill  in  whatsoever 
place  that  he  knoweth  best. 

Moreover,  some  lands  be  more  chargeable  than 
others  are,  respecting  either  the  tenure,  as  knight*s 
iBervice,  and  the  tenure  in  chief,  or  in  regard  of 
defence  against  the  sea  and  great  rivers ;  as  for 
their  lying  near  to  the  borders  of  the  readm,  or 
because  of  great  and  continual  purveyances  that 
are  made  upon  them,  or  such  like. 

And  in  some  counties,  as,  namely,  westward, 

their  yearly  rents,  by  which  most  commonly  their 

value  to  her  majesty  is  accounted,  are  not  to  this 

day  improved  at  all,  the  landlords  making  na  less 

gain  by  fines  and  incomes,  than  there  is  raised  in 

other  places  by  enhancement  of  rents. 

TteamMr  oT  The  manner  and  sorts  of  the  convey- 
thatanuruMa   ^j^^^  ^f  f^Q  jj^^j  itsclf  is  Ukcwise  va- 

riable,«nd  therefore  deserveth  a  diverse  considera- 
tion and  value :  for  in  a  pardon  one  whole  year's 
value,  together  with  the  mean  rates  thereof,  is 
due  to  be  paid ;  which  ought  therefore  to  be  more 
favourably  assessed,  than  where  but  a  third  part 
of  one  year's  rent,  as  in  a  license  or  writ  of  entry, 
or  where  only  a  tenth  part,  as  in  a  writ  of  cove- 
nant! is  to  be  demanded. 

A  license  also  and  a  pardon  are  to  pass  the 
charges  of  the  great  seal,  to  the  which  the  bar- 
gain and  sale,  the  fine  and  recovery  a|e  not  sub- 
ject. Sometimes,  upon  one  only  alienation  and 
change,  the  purchaser  is  to  pass  both  license, 
fine,  and  recovery,  and  is  for  this  multiplicity  of 
payments  more  to  be  favoured,  than  he  which 
bringeth  but  one  single  pay  for  all  his  assurance. 

Moreover,  it  is  very  often  seen  that  the  same 
land  suffereth  sundry  transmutations  of  owners 
within  one  term,  or  other  small  compass  of  time; 
by  which  return  much  profit  cometh  to  her  ra&- 
jesty,  though  the  party  feel  of  some  favour  ii^ 
that  doing. 

Neither  is  it  of  ^mall  moment  in  this 
part,  to  behold  to  what  end  the  convey- 
ances of  land  be  delivered ;  seeing  thfit  some- 
times it  is  only  to  establish  the  lands  in  the  hands 
of  the  owner  and  his  posterity,  without  any 
alienation  and  change  of  possession  to  be  made: 
sometimes  a  fine  is  levied  only  to  make  good  a 
lease  for  years,  or  to  pass  an  estate  for  life,  upon 
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which  no  yearly  rent  is  reserved ;  or  to  grant  a 
reversion,  or  remainder,  expectant  upon  a  lease, 
or  estate,  that  yieldeth  no  rent  Sometimes  the 
land  is  given  in  mortgage  only,  with  full  inten- 
tion to  be  redeemed  within  one  year,  six  months, 
or  a  lesser  time.  Many  assuranees  do  also  pass 
to  godly  and  charitable  uses  alone ;  and  it  hap- 
peneth  not  seldom,  that,  to  avoid  the  yearly  oath, 
for  averment  of  the  continuance  of  some  estate 
for  life,  which  is  eigne,  and  not  subject  to  for- 
feiture, for  the  alienation  that  cometh  after  it,  the* 
party  will  o£fer  to  sue  a  pardon  uncompelled  be- 
fore the  time ;  in  all  which  some  mitigation  of  the 
uttermost  value  may  well  and  worthily  be  offered, 
the  rather  for  that  the  statute,  1  E.  III. 
c.  12,  willeth,  that  in  this  service  gene- 
rally a  reasonable  fine  shall  be  taken. 

Lastly,  error,  misclaim,  and  forget-  ^^  ^  ,^ 
fulness  do  now  and  then  become  suit-  ^^^^ 
ors  for  some  remission  of  extreme  rigour :  for  I 
have  sundry  times  observed,  that  an  assurance, 
being  passed  throiigh  for  a  competent  fine,  hath 
come  back  again  by  reason  of  some  oversight, 
and  the  party  hath  voluntarily  repassed  it  within 
a  whiie  after.  Sometiitaes  the  attorney,  or  follower 
of  the  cause,'  unskilfully  thrusteth  into  the  writ, 
both  the  uttermost  quantity,  or  more,  of  the  land, 
and  the  full  rent  also  that  is  given  for  it ;  or  else 
setteth  down  an  entierty,  where  but  a  moiety,  a 
third  or  fourth  part  only  was  to  be  passed;  or 
causeth  a  bar|;ain  and  sale  to  be  enrolled,  when 
nothing  passed  thereby,  because  a  fine  had  trans- 
ferred the  land  before ;  or  else  enrolleth  it  within 
the  six  months ;  whereas,  before  the  end  of  those 
months,  the  land  was  brought  home  to  the  first 
owner,  by  repayment  of  the  money  for  which  it 
was  engaged.  In  which  and  many  other  like 
cases,  tiie  client  will  rather  choose  to  give  a 
moderate  fine  for  the  alienation  so  recharged, 
than  to  undertake  a  costiy  plea  in  the  Exchequer, 
for  reformation  of  that  which  was  done  amiss. 
I  take  it  for  a  venial  fault  also  to  vouchsafe  a 
pardon,  after  the  rate  and  proportion  of  a  license, 
to  him  that  without  fraud  or  evil  mind  hath 
slipped  a  term  or  two  months,  by  forgetting  to 
purchase  his  license. 

Much  more  could  I  say  concerning  this  unbla- 
mable inequality  of  fines  and  rates ;  but  as  I  meant 
only  to  give  an  essay  thereof,  so,  not  doubting  but 
that  this  may  stand,  both  for  the  satisfaction  of 
such  as  be  indifferent,  and  for  the-discharge  of  us 
tiiat  be  put  in  trust  with  the  service,  whetein  no 
doubt  a  good  discretion  and  dexterity  ought  to  be 
used,  I  resort  to  the  place  where  I  left,  affirming 
that  there  is  in  this  employment  of  ours  great  use 
of  good  learning  also,  as  well  to  distinguish  the 
manifold  sorts  of  tenures  and  estetes ;  to  niake 
construction  of  grante,  conveyances,  and  wills, 
and  to  sound  the  validity  of  inquisitions,  liveries, 
licenses,  and  pardons;  as  also  to  decipher  the 
manifold  slighte  and  subtieties  that  are  daily 
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offered  to  defraud  her  majesty  ipthie  her  most  an- 
cient and  due  prerogative^  and  finally  to  handle 
many  other  matters,  which  this  purpose  will  not 
permit  me  to  recount  at  large. 

Lastly,  here  is  need,  as  I  said*  of  integrity 
throughout  the  whole  labour  and  practice,  as  with- 
out the  which  both  the  former  learning  and  discre-. 
tion  are  no.  better  than  amuUa  fteguiUOf  and  no- 
thing else  but  detestable  craft  and  double  Tillsany. 

And  now,  as  you  have  seen  that  these  clerks 
want  not  their  full  task  of  labour  during  the  time 
of  the  open  term,  ^o  is  there  for  them  whiereupon 
to  be  occupied  in  the  vacation  also. 

For  whe][eas  alienations  of  lands^  holden  by  the 
tenure  of  prerogative,  be  continually  made,  and 
that  by  many  and  divers  ways,  whereof  all  are 
not,  at  the  first,  to  be  fonnd  of  record  ;  and  yet  for 
the  most  part  do  come  to  be  recorded  in  the  end  : 
the  clerks  of  this  ofiloe  do,  in  the  time  of  the  vaca- 
tion, repair  to  the  rolls  and  records,  as  well  of  the 
Chancery  and  King's  Bench,  as  of  the  Common 
Pleas  and  Exchequer,  whence  they  extract  notes 
not  only  of  inquisitions,  common  recoveries,  and 
indentures  of  bargains  and  sales,  that  cannot  but 
be  of  record,  but  also  of  such  feoffments,  ex- 
changes, gifts  by  will,  and  indentures  of  cove- 
nants to  raise  uses  of  lands  holden  in  chief,  as  are 
first  made  in  the  country  without  matter  of  record, 
and  come  at  the  length  to  be  found  by  office  or 
inquisition,  that  is  of  record;  all  which  ate  digest- 
ed into  apt  books,  and  afe  then  sent  to  the  remem- 
brancer of  the  lord  treasurer  in  the  Exchequw,  to 
the  end  that  he  may  make  and  send  out  processes 
upon  them,  as  be  doth  upon  the  extracts  of  the 
final  concords  of  such  lands,  which  the  clerk  of 
the  fines  doth  convey  unto  him. 

Thus  it  is  plain,  that  this  new  order  by  many 
degrees  excelleth  the  former  usage ;  as  also  for  the 
present  advancement  of  her  majesty's.commodity, 
and  for  the  future  profit  which  must  ensue  by  such 
discovery  of  tenures  as  were  concealed  before,  by 
awakening  of  such  as  had  taken  a  long  sleep,  and 
by  reviving  a  great  many  that  were  more  than 
half  dead. 

The  fees  or  allowances,  that  are  termly  given 
to  these  deputies,  receiver,  and  clerks,  for  recom- 
pense of  these  their  pains,  I  do  purposely  preter- 
mit ;  because  they  be  not  certain,  but  arbitrary,  at 
the  good 'pleasure  of  those  honourable  persons  that 
have  the  dispensation  of  the  same:  howbeit,  hi* 
therto  each  deputy  and  the  receiver  hath  received 
twenty  pounds  for  his  travel  in  each  term,  only 
the  doctor  hath  not  allowance  of  any  sum  in  gross, 
but  is  altogether  paid  in  petty  fees,  by  the  party 
or  suitor ;  and  the  clerks  are  partly  rewardeid  by 
that  mean  also,  for  their  entries,  discharges,  imd 
some  other  writings,  besides  that  termly  fee  which 
they  are  allowed. 

But  if  the  deputies  take  one  penny 
besides  their  known  allowance,  they 
buy  it  at  the  dearest  price  that  may  be ;  I  mean 
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the  shipwreck  of  conscienoe,  and  with  the  inac^ 
verable  loss  of  iheir  honesty  and  credit;  and, 
therefore,  since  |t  appeareth  which  way  each  of 
these  hath  his  reward,  let  us  also  examine  that 
increase  of  benefit  and  gain,  which  is  brought  to 
her  majesty  by  the  invention  of  this  office. 

At  the  end  of  Hilary  term,  1589,  being  the  last 
open  term  of  the  lease  of  these  profits  granted  to  the 
late  Earl  of  Leicester,  which  dso  was  to  expire  at 
the  feast  of  the  Agnunclation  of  the  blessed  Vjrgia 
Mary,  1 590,  then  shortly  to  ensue;  the  officers  above 
remembered  thought  it,  for  good  e&uses,  their  du- 
ties to  exhibit  to  the  said  right  honourable  the 
lord  treasurer  a  special  declaration  of.  the  yearly 
profits  of  these  finances,  paid  into  the  hanaper 
during  every  of  the  six  years  before  the  beginning 
of  the  demise  thereof  made  to  that  earl,  conferred 
with  the  profits  thereof  that  had  been  yeariy  taken 
during  the  last  six  years  before  the  determination 
of  the  lease.  By  whichit  plainly  appeared,  that 
in^all  those  first  six  years,  next  before  the  demise, 
there  had  been  raised  only  12,798/.  15«.  7d.  ob. ; 
and  in  these  lasf  six  years  of  the  demise  the  full 
sum  of  32,160^  4a.  \0d,  qu. ;  ai>d  so  in  all  19,362/. 
3«.  2d.  ob.  qu.  more  in  these  last,  than  in  those 
former  six  years.  But  because  it  may  be  said, 
that  all  this  increase  redounded  to  the  gain  of  the 
former  only,  I  must  add,  that  during  all  the  time 
of  the  demise,  he  answered  300L  rent,  of  yearly 
increase,  above  all  that  profit  of  2,133/.  25. 7dL  qu., 
which  had  been  yearly  and  casually  made  in  the 
sixteen  years  one  with  another  next  before :  the 
which,  in  the  time  of  fourteen  years,  for  so  long 
these  profits  have  been  demised  by  three  several 
leases,  did  bring  4,800/.  to  her  majesty's  coffers. 
I  say  yearly ;  which  may  seem  strange,  that  a 
casual  and  thereby  uncertain  profit  should  yearly 
be  all  one ;  but  indeed  such  was  the  wondrous 
handling  thereof,  that  the  profit  was  yearly  neither 
more  nor  less  to  her  majesty,  howsoever  it  might 
casually  be  more  or  less  to  him  that  did  receive 
it.  For  the  writs  of  covenant  answered  year  by 
year  1,152/.  ISs.  Qd,^  the  licenses  and  pardons 
934/.  3«.  lid,  qu.,  and  the  mean  rates  4(»/.  2s. ;  in 
all  2,133/.  2s.  7</.,  qu.,  without  increase  Cr  dimi- 
nution. 

Moreover,  whereas  her  majesty  did,  after  the 
death  of  the  earl,  buy  of  the  countess,  being  his 
executrix,  the  remnant  of  the  last  term  of  three 
years  in  those  profits,  whereof  there  were  only 
then  six  terms,  that  is,  about  one  year  and  a  half, 
to  come,  paying  for  it  the  sum  of  3,000/.  her 
majesty  did  clearly  gain  by  that  bargain  the  sum 
of  1,173/.  15s.  Sd,  ob.  above  the  said  3,000/.  above 
the  rent  bf  3,649/.  13s.  lOi.  ob.  qu.  proportionably 
due  for  that  time,,  and  above  all  fees  and  other 
reprises.  Neither  hath  the  benefit  of  this  increase 
to  her  majesty  been  contained  within  the  bounds 
of  this  small  office,  but  hath  swelled  over  the 
banks  thereof,  and  displayed  itself  apparently,  as 
well  in  the  hanaper,  by  the  fees  of  the  great  seaU 
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which  yielding  Ws,  4(2.  towards  her  majesty  for 
every  license  and  pardon,  was  eetfanated  to  advan- 
tage h^r  highness  daring  those  fourteen  years,  the 
earn  of  S,79R  6».  ob.  qa.  more  than  without  that 
demise  she  was  like  to  haye'foond.  As  also  in 
the  coort  of  wards  and  liberies,  and  in  the  Bxche- 
qner  itself:  where,  by  reason  of  the  tennres  in 
diief  revired  throogh  the  only  labonrs  of  these 
officers,  both  the  sums  for  respect  of  homage  be 
inereased,  and  the  profits  of  wanrdships,  primer 
seisins,  ouster  le  maine,  and  liyeries,  cannot  but 
be  much  advant^.  And  so  her  majesty's  self 
hath,  in  this  particular,  gained  the  full  sum  of 
8,736/.  58.  Sd.  ob.  qu.,  not  comprising  those  pro- 
fits in  the  Exchequer  and  court  of  wards,  the  very 
certainty  whereof  lieth  not  in  the  knowledge  of 
these  officers,  nor  accounting  any  part  of  that 
great  benefit  which  the  earl  and  his  executrix 
have  made  by  the  demises :  which,  one  year  '^ith 
another,  during  all  the  thirteen  years  and  a  half,  I 
suppose  to  have  been  9,363/.  or  thereabouts ;  and 
80  in  all  about  37,1 58^.  above  all  his  costs  and 
expenses.  The  which,  albeit  I  do  here  report 
only  for  the  justification  of  the  service  in  this 
place ;  yet  who  cannot  but  see'withal,  how  much 
the  royal  revenues  might  be  advanced,  if  but  the 
like  good  endeavours  were  showed  for  her  majesty 
in  the  rest  of  her  finances,  as  have  been  found  in 
this  office  for  the  commodity  of  this  one  subject  1 
The  views  of  all  which  matter  being  presented 
to  the  most  wise  and  princely  consideration  of  her 
majesty,  she  was  pleased  to  demise  these  profits 
and  fines  for  other  five  years,  to  begin  at  the  feast 
of  the  Annunciation,  1590,  in  the  thirty-secomd 
year  of  her  reign,  for  the  yearly  rent  formerly 
reserved  upon  the  leases  of  the  earl ;  within  the 
compass  of  which  five  years,  expired  at  the  An- 
nunciation,  1595,  there  was  advanced  to  her  ma- 
jesty's benefit,  by  this  service,  the  whole  sum  of 
13,013/.  14«.  Id.  qu.  beyond  the  ancient  yearly 
revenues,  which,  before  any  lease,  were  mually 
made  of  these  finances.  To  which,  if  there  be 
added  5,700/.  for  the  gun  given  to  her  majesty  by 
the  yearly  receipt  of  300/.  in  rent,  from  the  first 
demise  to  the  earl,  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
together  with  the  sum  of  1,173/.  15«.  8dL  ob., 
clearly  won  in  those  six  terms  bought  of  the 
countess ;  then  the  whole  commodity,  from  the 
first  institution  of  this  office,  till  the  end  of  these 
last  five  yeiars  expired  at  the  Annunciation,  1595, 
shall  appear  to  be  19,887/.  9f.  9d.  ob.  qu.  To  the 
which  sum  also  if  38,550/.  15«.  6(f.  ob.  qu.,  which 
the  earl  and  the  countess  levied  hereby,  be  like- 
wise adjoined,  then  the  whole  profit  taken  in  these 
nineteen  years,  that  is,  from  the  first  lease,  to  the 
end  of  the  last,  for  her  majesty,  the  earl,  and  the 
countess,  will  amount  unto  48,438/.  5«.  id.  This 
labour  hitherto  thus  luckily  succeeding,  the  depu- 
ties in  this  office  finding  by  daily  proof,  that  it 
was  wearisome  to  the  subject  to  travel  to  divers 
places,  and  through  sundry  hands,  for  the  pursu- 


ing of  common  recoveries,  either  not  holden  of  her 
majesty  at  all,  or  but  partly  holden  in  chief;  and 
not  doubting  to  improve  her  Majesty's  revenue 
therein,  and  that  without  loss  to  any,  either  pri- 
vate person  or  public  officer,  if  the  same  might  be 
nianaged  by  them  jointly  with  the  rest  whereof 
they  had  the  charge ;  they  found,  by  search  in  the 
hanaper,  that  the  fruits  of  those  writs  of  entry  had 
not,  one  year  with  another,  in  the  ten  years  next 
before,  exceeded  4t)0/.  by  the  year.  Whereupon 
they  took  hold  of  the  Occasion  then  present,  for 
the  renewing  of  the  lease  of  the  former  profits ; 
and  moved  the  lord  treasurer,  and  Sir  John  For- 
tescue,  under  treasurer  and  chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, to  join  the  same  in  one  and  the  same 
demise,  and  to  yield  unto  her  majesty  500/.  by 
year  therefor;  which  is  100/.  yearly  of  increase. 
The  which  desire  being  by  them  recommended  to 
her  majesty,  it  liked  her  forthwith  to  include  the 
same,  and  all  the  former  demised  profits,  within 
one  entire  lease,  for  seven  years,  to  begin  at  the 
said  feast  of  the  Annunciation,  1597,  under  the 
yearly  rent  of  3,933/.  Qs.  7(2.  qu.  Since  which 
time  hitherto,  I  mean  to  the  end  of  Michaelmas 
term,  1598,  not  only  the  proportion  of  the  said 
increased  100/.,  but  almost  of  one  other  100/.  also, 
hath  been  answered  to  her  majesty's  coffers,  for 
those  recoveries  so  drawn  into  the  demise  now 
continuing. 

Thus  I  have  opened  both  the  first  plotting,  the 
especial  practice,  and  the  consequent  profit  arising 
by  these  officers;  and  now  if  I  should  be  de- 
manded, whether  this  increase  of  profit  were 
likely  to  stand  without  fall,  or  to  be  yet  amended 
or  made  more  1  I  would  answer,  that  if  some  few 
things  were  provided,  and  some  others  prevented, 
it  is  probable  enough  in  mine  own  opinion,  that 
the  profit  should  rather  receive  accession  than 
decay. 

The  things  that  I  wish  to  be  provided  are  these : 
first,  that  by  the  diligence  of  these  officers,  assisted 
with  such  other  as  can  bring  good  help  thereunto, 
a  general  and  careful  collection  be  made  of  all  the 
tenures  in  chief;  and  that  the  same  be  digested 
by  way  of  alphabet  into  apt  volumes,  for  every 
part,  or  shire,  of  the  realm.  Then  that  every 
office,  or  inquisition,  that  findeth  any  tenure  in 
chief,  shall  express  the  true  quantities  of  the  lands 
so  holden,  even  as  in  ancient  time  it  was  wont  to 
be  done  byway  of  admeasurement,  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  perfect  extent  or  survey ;  whereby  all  the 
parts  of  the  tenancy  in  chief  may  be  wholly 
brought  to  light,  howsoever  in  process  of  time  it 
hath  been,  or  shall  be  torn  and  dismembered.  For 
prevention,  I  wish  likewise,  first,  that  some  good 
means  were  devised  for  the  restraint  of  making 
these  inordinate  and  covinous  ^leases  of  lands, 
holden  in  chief,  for  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
years,  now  g^oWn  so  bold,  that  they  dare  show 
themselves  in  fines,  levied  upon  the  open  stage  of 
I  the  Common  Pleas ;  by  which  one  man  t^eth 
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the  full  profit,  and  another  beareth  the  empty  name 
of  tenancy,  to  the  infinite  deceit  of  her  majesty  in 
this  part  of  her  prerogative.  Then,  that  no  alien- 
ation of  lands  holden  in  chief  should  be  available, 
touching  the  freehold  or  inhentanee  thereof,  bnt 
only  where  it  were  made  by  matter  of  record,  to 
be  found  in  some  of  her  majesty's  treasuries;  and, 
lastly,  that  a  continual  and  watchful  eye  be  had, 
as  well  upon  these  new  founden  trayerses  of  te- 
nure, which  are  not  now  tried  perpairtam,  as  the 
old  manner  was ;  as  also  upon  all  such  pleas 
wherennto  the  confession  of  her  majesty's  said 
attorney-general  is  expected :  so  as  the  tenure  of 
the  prerogatire  be  not  prejudiced,  either  by  the 
fraud  of  counsellors  at  the  law,  many  of  which  do 
bend  their  wits  to  the  overthrow  thereof;  or  by 
the  greediness  of  clerks  and  attorneys,  that,  to 
serve  their  own  gdn,  do  both  impair  the  tenure, 
and  therewithal  grow  more  heavy  to  the  client,  in 
so  cosdy  pleading  for  discharge,  dian  the  very 
confession  of  the  matter  itself  would  prove  unto 
him.  I  may.  yet  hereunto  add  another  thing,  very 
meet  not  only  to  he  prevented  with  all  speed,  but 
also  to  be  punished  with  great  severity :  I  mean 
that  collusion  set  on  foot  lately,  between  some  of 
her  majesty's  tenants  in  ohief,  and  certain  others 
that  have  had  to  do  in  her  highness's  grants  of 
concealed  lands :  where,  under  a  feigned  conceal- 
ment of  the  land  itself,  nothing  else  is  sought  but 
only  to  make  a  change  of  the  tenure,  which  is  re- 
served upon  the,  grant  of  those  concealments,  into 
that  tenure  in  chief:  in  which  practice  there  ia  no 
less  abuse  of  her  majesty's  great  bounty,  than  loss 
and  hindrance  of  her  royal  right  These  things 
thus  settled,  the  tenure  in  chief  should  be  kept 
alive  and  nourished ;  the  which,  as  it  is  the  rery 


root  that  doth  maintain  thie  sOver  stem;  dist  hf 
many  rich  and  fruitful  branches  spreadeth  itaalf 
into  the  Chanoeryi  Exchequer,  and  court  of  wards ; 
so,  if  it  be  suffered  to  starve,  by  want  of  ablaqoeai- 
tion»  and  other  good  husbandry,  not  only  this 
yearly  fruit  will  much  decrease  from  time  to  time, 
but  also  the  whole  body  and  boughs  of  diat  precioos 
tree  itaelf  will  fall  into  danger  of  decay  and  dying. 
And  now,  to  conclude  therewith,  I  oannot  eee 
how  it  may  justly V  be  mi8Uked,that  her  majes^ 
should,  in  a  reasonable  and  moderate  manner, 
demand  and  take  this  sort  of  finance ;  Which  is  not 
newly  out  and  imposed,  but  is  given  and  grown 
up  with  the  first  law  itself,  and  which  is  evermore 
accompanied  with  some  special  benefit  to  the  giver 
of  the  same :  seeing  that  lightly  no  alienation  is 
made,  but  either  upon  recompense  in  money,  or 
land,  or  for  marriage,  or  other  good  and  profitable 
consideration  that  doth  move  it :  yea,  rather  all 
good  subjecte  and  citizens  ouglit  not  only  to  yield 
that  gladly  of  themselves,  but  also  to  further  it 
with  other  men ;  as  knowing  that  the  better  this 
and  such  like  ancient  and  settled  revenues  sh^Il  be 
answered  and  paid,  the  less  need  her  majesty  shall 
have  to  ask  subsidies,  fifteens,  loans,  and  what- 
soever extraordinary  helps,  that  otherwise  must 
of  necessity  be  levied  upon  them.  And  for  proof 
that  it  shall  be  more  profitable  to  her  majesty,  to 
have  every  of  the  same  to  be  managed  by  men  of 
fidelity,  that  shall  be  waged  by  her  own  pay,  than 
either  to  be  letten  out  to  the  fermours  benefits,  or 
to  be  left  at  large  to  the  booty  and  spoil  of  rave- 
nous ministers,  that  have  not  dieir  reward ;  let 
tl|e  experiment  and  success  be  in  this  one  offioe, 
and  persuade  for  dl  the  rest. 
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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 

Th9  following  is  a  Trait8i«atioit  of  the  «<  Instaaiatio  Magna,"  excepting  the  first  hook,  the 
Tieatiee  «<  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum." 

.  BOOK  II.  NOVUM  ORGANUM. 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  folio,  in  1620,  when  Lord  Bacon  was  chancellor. 
Editions  in  ISmo.  were  published  in  Holland  in  1645, 1650,  and  1660.  An  edition  was  published 
in  1779;  «*  Wirceburgi,  apud  Jo.  Jac.  Stahel :"  and  an  edition  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1813.  No 
assistance  to  this,  or,  as  I  am  aware,  to  any  part  of  Lord  bacon's  works,  has  been  rendered  by  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Parts  of  the  Novum  Organum  have,  at  different  periods,  been  iranslated. 

In  Watts's  translation,  in  1640,  of  the  Treatise  De  Augmentis,  there  is  a  translation  of  the  Intro- 
ductory Tract  prefixed  to  the  Novum  Organum. 

In  the  third  edition  of  the  Resuscitatio,  published  in  1671,  there  are  three  translated  tracts  from 
the  Novum  Organum',  viz.,  1.  The  Natural  and  Experimental  History  of  the  Form  of  Hot  Things. 
2.  Of  the  several  kinds  of  Motion  or  of  the  Active  Virtue.  3.  A  Translation  of  the  Parasceve, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  the  Instauration,  but  is  annexed  to  the  Novum  Organum 
in  the  first  edition.    This  translation  of  the  Parasceve  is  by  a  well  wisher  to  his  lordship's  writings. 

In  the  tenth  edition  of  the  Sylva  Sylvarum,  there  is  ^n  abridged  translation  of  the  Novum  Orga- 
num. The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  title  page :  2%e  Novum  Organum  (f  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Baron 
of  VertUam^  Viscount  St»  Jlbant  Epitomized*  for  a  clearer  understanding  of  his  Natural  History. 
IVanslated  and  taken  out  of  the  Latine  by  M.  2).  B,  B.  London:  Printed  for  Tftomas  Lee,  at  the 
TurkU'head  in  Fleet  Street^  1676.  As  this  tenth  edition  of  the  Sylva  was  published  1671,  and  Dr. 
Rawley  died  1667,  it  must  not,  from  any  document  now  known,  be  ascribed  to  him.  It  is  not  noticed 
in  the  Baeoniana  published  in  1679. 

In  1783,  Peter  Shaw,  M.  D.,  published  a  translation  of  the  Novum  Organum. 

Dr.  Shaw,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Lord  Bacon,  seems  to  have  laboured  under  a  diseased  love 
of  arrangement,  by  which  he  was  induced  to  deviate  from  the  order  of  the  publications  by  Lord 
Bacon,  and  to  adopt  his  own  method.  This  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  part  of  his  edition,  but 
particularly  in  hib  edition  of  the  Essays,  and  of  the  Novum  Organum,  which  is  divided'  and  subdi- 
vided into  sections,  with  a  perplexing  alteration,  without  an  explanation  of  the  numbers  of  the  Apho- 
risms ;  this  will  appear  at  the  conclusion  of  his  first  section,  where  he  passes  from  section  tiiirty-seven 
to  section  one. 

His  own  account  of  his  translation  is  as  follows : — <<  The  design  of  these  volumes  is  to  give  a 
methodical  English  edition  of  his  philosophical  works,  fitted  for  a  commodious  and  ready  perusal ; 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  philosophical  works  of  Mr.  Boyle  were,  a  few  years  since, 
fitted,  in  three  quarto  volumes. 

«<  All  the  author's  pieces,  that  were  originally  v^ritten  in  Latin,  or  by  himself  translated  into 
Latin,  are  here  new  done  from  those  originals ;  with  care  all  along  to  collate  his  own  English  with 
the  Latin,  where  the  pieces  were  extant  in  both  languages. 
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«<  The  method  obeerred  in  thus  lenderingr  them  into  EngUshy  is  not  that  of  a  direct  translatioii, 
(which  migrht  have  left  them  more  obscure  than  they  are;  and  no  waj  suited  this  dewgn;)  but  a 
kind  of  open  yeraion,  which  endeayours  to  express,  in  modem  English,  the  sense  of  the  author, 
clear,  full,  and  strong;  though  with6ut  deviating  from  him,  and,  if  possible,  without  losing  of  his 
spirit,  force,  or  energy.  And  thou^  this  attempt  may  seem  vain,  or  bold,  it  was  doubtless  better  to 
have  had  the  view,  than  willin^y  to  hare  aimed  at  second  prizes. 

««The  liberty  sometimes  taken,  not  of  abridging,  (for  just  and  perfect  writings  are  incapable  of 
abridgment,)  but  of  dropping,  or  leaving  out,  some  parts  of  the  author^s  writings,  may  reqoire 
greater  excuse.  But  this  was  done  in  order  to  shorten  the  works,  whose  length  has  proved  one 
discouragement  to  their  being  read.  And  regard  has  been  had  to  omit  none  of  the  philosophical 
matter ;  but  only  certain  personal  addresses,  compliments,  exordiums,  and  the  like ;  for,  as  the 
reasons  and  ends,  for  which  these  were  originally  made,  subsist  no  longer,  it  was  thought  supei^ 
fiuous  to  continue  such  particularities,  in  a  work  of  this  general  nature." 

In  the  year  1810  the  Novum  Organum  was  translated  into  Italian.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
the  title-page:  Nuwo  Organo  DtlU  Sdenzt  di  Francetco  Bacone^  Di  Verulamio^  TVaduztone  in 
IktUano  del  can,  Antonio  FelUxzari,  EHzione  $eeonda  arricchita  di  un  Indice  e  (fi  AnnotazionL 
Baasano,  Tipogrtfia  Bemondimanoy  1810. 

For  the  translation  of  the  Novum  Organum  contained  in  this  volume,  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend 
William  Wood :  excepting  the  translation  of  the  Catalogue  of  Particular  Histories,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  my  friend  and  pupil,  William  G.  Glen. 

BOOK  III.  NATURAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  HISTORY. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  WINDS. 

The  translation  was  published  in  1671,  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Resuscitatio.  It  is  «« translated 
into  English  by  R.  G.,  gentleman.*'  Of  this  tract  Arohbishop  Tennison,  says,  in  his  Baeoniana: 
"  The  second  section  is  the  History  of  Winds,  written  in  Latin  by  the  author,  and  by  R.  G.,  gen- 
tleman, turned  into  English.  It  was  dedicated  to  King  Charles,  then  Prince,  as  the  firat-fruits  of 
his  lordship's  Natural  History ;  and  as  a  grain  of  mustard^eed,  which  was,  by  degrees,  to  grow  into  a 
tree  of  experimental  science.  This  was  the  birth  of  the  firat  of  those  six  months,  in  which  he  determin- 
ed (God  assisting  him)  to  write  six  several  histories  of  natural  things.  To  wit,  of  Dense  and  Rare 
Bodies ;  of  Heavy  and  Light  Bodies ;  of  Sympathy  and  Antipathy ;  of  Salt,  Sulphur,  and  Mereury ; 
of  Life  and  Death ;  and  (which  he  first  perfected)  that  of  Winds,  which  he  calls  the  Wings,  by 
which  men  fly  on  the  sea,  and  the  besoms  of  the  air  and  earth.  And  he  rightly  observeth,  concern- 
ing those  postnati,  (for,  as  he  saith,  they  are  not  a  part  of  the  six  days'  work  or  primary  creatures,) 
that  the  generation  of  them  has  not  been  well  understood,  because  men  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
nature  and  power  of  th,e  air,  on  which  the  winds  attend,  as  iBolus  on  Juno. 

**  The  English  translation  of  this  book  of  Winds  is  printed  in  the  second  part  of  the  Resnscitatio,  as 
it  is  called,  though  improperly  enough ;  for  it  is  rather  a  collection  of  books  already  printed,  than  a 
resuscitation  of  any  considerable  ones,  which  before  slept  in  private  manuscript." 

The  translations  of  the  Histories  of  Density  and  Rarity;  of  Heavy  and  Light;  of  Sympathy  and 
Antipathy ;  of  Sulphur,  Mercury,  and  Salt,  are  from  the  third  edition  of  the  ResuscitaUo,  published 
in  1671 ;  which  contains  also  a  translation  of  the  Entrance  to  the  History  of  Life  and  Death. 

The  translation  of  the  History  of  Life  and  Death  is  taken  from  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Sylva 
Sylvarum,  published  in  1658.  Of  this  translation.  Archbishop  Tennison  thus  speaks  in  his  Baeo- 
niana :  »*  The  sixth  section  is  the  History  of  Life  and  Death,  written  by  his  lordship  in  Latin,  and 
first  turned  into  English  by  an  injudicious  translator,  and  rendered  much  better  a  second  time,  by  an 
abler  pen,  made  abler  still  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Rawley. 

*»  This  work,  though  ranked  last  amongst  the  six  monthly  designations,  yet  was  set  forth  in  the 
second  place.  His  lordship  (as  he  saith)  inverting  the  order,  in  respect  of  the  prime  use  of  this 
argument,  in  which  the  least  loss  of  time  was  by  him  esteemed  very  precious.  The  subject  of  this 
book,  (which  Sir  Henry  Wotton  calleth  none  of  the  least  of  his  lordship's  works,)  and  the  argument 
ol  which  some  had  before  undertaken,  but  to  much  less  purpose,  is  the  firet  of  those  which  he  put 
in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Magnalia  Natune.  And,  doubtless,  his  lordship  undertook  both  a  great  and 
a  most  desirable  work,  of  making  art  short,  and  life  easy  and  long.  *  And  it  was  his  lordship's 
wish  that  the  nobler  sort  of  physicians  might  not  employ  their  times  wholly  in  the  sordidness  of 
cures,  neither  be  honoured  for  necessity  only ;  but  become  coadjutora  and  instruments  of  the  Divine 
omnipotence  and  clemence,  in  prolonging  and  renewing  the  life  of  man ;  and  in  helping  Christians, 
who  pant  after  the  land  of  promise,  so  to  journey  through  this  world's  wilderness,  as  to  have  their 
shoes  and  garmemts  (these  of  their  frail  bodies)  little  worn  and  impaired.*  '* 
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For  this  translation  I  am  indebted  to  my  dear  friend,  the  Reyexend  Archdeacon  Wrangham,  with 
whom,  after  an  uninterrupted  Mendship  of  more  than  forty  years,  I  am  happy  to  be  associated  in 
this  work. 

Archbishop  Tennison  thus  speaks  of  this  fourth  book :  «The  fourA  part  of  the  Instauration  de* 
signed,  was  Soala  Intellectus. 

«« To  this  there  is  some  sort  of  entrance  in  his  lordship's  distribution  of  the  Noyum  Organnm, 
and  in  a  page  or  two  under  that  title  of  Scala,  published  by  Gruter.  But  the  work  itself  passed 
aot  beyond  the  model  of  it  in  the  head  of  the  noble  author. 

*•  That  which  he  intended  was,  a  particular  explication  and  appljeetion  of  the  seeond  part  of  the 
Instauration,  (which  giveth  general  rules  for  the  interpretation  of  nature,)  by  gradual  instances  and 
examples. 

**  He  thought  that  his  rules,  without  some  more  sensible  explication,  were  like  discourses  in  geo- 
metry or  mechanics,  without  figures  and  types  of  engines.  He  therefore  designed  to  select  certain 
subjects  in  nature  or  art;  and,  as  it  were,  to  draw  to  the  sense  a  certain  scheme  of  the  beginning 
send  progress  of  philosophical  disquisition  in  them ;  showing,  by  degrees,  where  oUr  consideration 
takes  root,  and  how  it  spreadeth  and  advanceCh.  And  some  such  thing  is  done  by  those  who,  from 
the  Cicatricula,  or  from  the  Punptum  Saliens,  observe  and  register  all  the  phenomena  of  the  animal 
unto  its  deatii,  and  afler  it^  also,  in  the  medical,  or  culinary,  or  other  use  of  its  body ;  together  with 
nil  the  train  of  the  thoughts  occasioned,  by  those  phenomena,  or  by  others  in  compare  with  them. 

*«  And  because  he  intended  to  exhibit  such  obsenrations,  as  they  gradually  arise,  therefore,  he 
gave  to  tiiat  designed"  work  the  title  of  the  Scale,  or  Ladder  of  the  Understanding.  He  also  ex- 
pressed the  same  conceit  by  another  metaphor,  advising  students  to  imitate  men  who,  by  going 
by  degrees,  from  several  eminences  of  some  yeiy  high  mountain,  do  at  length  arriye  at  the  top,  or 
pike  of  it." 

FIFTH  BOOK,  OR  ANTICIPATIONS  OF  THE  SECOND  PHILOSOPHY. 

For  this '  translation  I  am  also  indebted  to  my  friend.  Archdeacon  Wrangham.  Of  this  tract 
Archbishop  Tennison  thus  speaks  i  <<  The  fifth  part  of  the  Instauration  designed,  was  what  he 
called  Prodromi  sive  Anticipationes  Philoeophis  Secundie.  To  this  we  find  a  very  brief  entrance 
in  the  Organum,  and  the  Scripta,  published  by  Gruter.  And,  though  his  lordship  is  not  known  to 
have  composed  any  part  of  this  work  by  itself,  yet  something  of  it  is  to  be  collected  from  the 
axioms  and  greater  observations  interspersed  in  his  Natural  Histories,  which  are  not  pure  but  mixed 
writings.  The  anticipations  he  intended  to  pay  down  as  use,  till  he  might  furnish  the  world  with 
the  principal." 


.• 


FRANCIS  OF  VERULAM 

THOUGHT  THUS, 

AND  8UCH  18  1SB  IfETHOD  HE  WITHIN  HIMSELF  PURSUED,  WHICH  HE  THOUGHT  IT  OONCERNBD 

BOTH  THE  LIVING  AND  POSTERITY  TO  BECOME  ACQUAINTED  WITH. 


Sbbino  he  was  satisfied  that  the  hnman  undsN 
standing  creates  itself  lahoor,  and  makes  not  a 
Judicious  and  convenient  use  of  such  real  helps 
as  are  within  man's  power,  whence  arise  both  a 
manifold  ignorance  of  things,  and  innumerable 
disadvantages,  the  consequence  of  such  ignorance ; 
he  thought  that  we  ought  to  endeavour,  with  all 
our  might,  either  (if  it  were  possible)  completely 
to  restore,  or,  at  all  events,  to  bring  to  a  better 
issue  that  free  inteieourse  of  the  mind  with  things, 
nothing  similar  to  Which  is  to  be  met  with  on 
earth,  at  least  as  regards  earthly  objects.  But 
that  errors  which  have  gained  firm  ground,  and 
will  forever  continue  to  gain  ground,  would,  if 
the  mind  were  left  to  itself,  successively  correct 
each  other,  either  from  the  proper  powers  of  the 
understanding,  or  from  the  helps  and  support  of 
logic,  he  entertained  not  the  slightest  hope.  Be- 
cause the  primary  notions  of  things,  which  the 
mind  ignorantly  and  negligently  imbibes,  stores 
op,  and  accumulates,  (and  from  which  every  thing 
else  is  derived,)  are  &ulty  andeonfused,  and  care- 
lessly abstracted  from  the  things  themselves;  and 
in  the  secondary  and  following  notions,  there  is 
an  equal  wantonness  and  inconsistency.  Hence 
it  happens  that  the  whole  system  of  human  rea- 
soning, as  far  as  we  apply  it  to  the  investigation 
of  nature,  is  not  skilfully  consolidated  and  built 
up,  but  resembles  a  magnificent  pile  that  has  no 
foundation.  For  while  men  admire  and  celebrate 
the  false  energies  of  the  mind,  they  pass  by,  and 
lose  sight  of  the  real ;  such  as  may  exist  if  the 
mind  adopt  proper  helps,  and  act  modestly 
towards  things  instead  of  weakly  insulting  them. 
But  one  course  was  left,  to  begin  the  matter  anew 
with  better  preparation,  and  to  effect  a  restoration 
of  the  sciences,  arts,  and  the  whole  of  human  learn- 
ing, established  on  their  proper  foundation.  And, 
although,  at  the  first  attempt,  this  may  appear  to 


be  infinite,  and  above  the  strength  of  a  mere  mor- 
tal, yet  will  it,  in  the  execution,  be  found  to  be 
more  sound  and  judicious  than  the  course  which 
has  hitherto  been  pursued.  For  thb  method 
admits  at  least  of  some  termination,  whilst,  in  the 
present  mode  of  treating  the  sciences,  there  is  a 
sort  of  whirl,  and  perpetual  hurry  rtfund  a  circle. 
Nor  has  he  forgotten  to  observe  that  he  stands 
alone  in  this  experiment,  and  that  it  is^too  bold 
and  astonishing  to  obtain  credit.  Neyertheless, 
he  thought  it/not  right  to  desert  either  the  cause 
or  himself,  by  not  exploring  and  entering  upon 
the  only  way,  which  is  pervious  to  the  hnman 
mind.  For  it  is  better  to  commence  a  matter 
which  may  admit  of  some  termination,  than  to  be 
involved  in  perpetual  exertion  and  anxiety  about 
that  which  is  interminable.  And,  indeed,  die 
ways  of  contemplation  nearly  resemble  those  cele- 
brated ways  of  action ;  the  one  of  which,  steep  and 
rugged  at  its  commencement,  terminates  in  a  plain, 
the  other,  at  the  first  view  smooth  and  easy,  leads 
only  to  by-roads  and  precipices.  Uncertain, 
however,  whether  these  reflections  would  ever 
hereafter  suggest  themselves  to  another,  and,  par- 
ticularly, haTipg  observed,  that  he  has  never  yet 
met  with  any  person  disposed  to  apply  his  mind 
to  similar  meditations,  he  determinc^d  to  publish 
whatsoever  he  had  first  time  to  conclude.  Nor  is 
this  the  haste  of  ambition,  but  of  his  anxiety,  that 
if  the  common  lot  of  mankind  shoald  befall  him, 
some  sketch  and  determination  of  the  matter  his 
mind  had  embraced  might  be  extant,  as  well  as 
an  earnest  of  his  will  being  honourably  bent  upon 
promoting  the  adyantage  of  mankind.  He  assu- 
redly looked  upon  any  other  ambition  as  beneath 
the  matter  he  had  undertaken ;  for  that  which  is 
here  treated  of  is  either  nothing,  or  it  is  so  great 
that  he  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  its  own  worth, 
and  seek  no  other  letam. 


TO 
OUR  MOST  SERENE  AND  MIGHTY  PRINCE  AND  LORD 

JAMES, 

B7  THB  GRACE  OF  GOD,  KING  OF  GREAT  BRITAiy,  FRANCE,  AND  IRELAND,  DEFENDER  OF  THE 

FAITH,  ETC. 


Most  sbrknb  and  miohtt  Kino: 

Your  majesty  will,  peiliaps,  accuse  me  of  theft,  in  that  I  haye  stolen  from  yonr  employments 
time  sufficient  for  this  work.  I  have  no  reply,  for  there  can  be  no  restitution  of  time,  unless,  per- 
haps, that  which  has  been  withdrawn  from  your  affairs  might  be  set  down  as  devoted  to  the  per- 
petuating of  your  name  and  to  the  honour  of  your  age,  were  what  I  now  offer  of  any  value.  It  is 
at  least  new,  evein  in  its  very  nature  ;  but  copied^  from  a  very  ancient  pattern,  no  other  than  the 
world  itself,  ajad  the  nature  of  things,  and  of  the  mind.  I  myself  (ingenuously  to  confess  the 
truth)  am  wont  to  value  this  work  rather  as  the  offspring  of  time  than  of  wit.  For  the  only  won- 
derful circumstance  in  it  is,  that  the  first  conception  of  the  matter,  and  so  deep  suspicions  of  preva- 
lent notions  should  ever  have  entered  into  any  person's  mind ;  the  consequences  naturally  follow. 
But,  doubtless,  there  is  a  chaAce,  (as  we  call  it,)  and  something  as  it  were  accidental  in  man's 
thoughts,  no  less  than  in  his  actions  and  words.  I  would  have  this  chance,  however,  (of  which  I 
am  speaking,)  to  be  so  understood,  that  if  there  be  any  merit  in  what  I  offer,  it  should  be  attributed 
to  the  immeasurable  mercy  and  bounty  of  God,  and  to  the  felicity  of  this  your  age;  to  which 
felicity  I  have  devoted  myself  whilst  living  with  the  sincerest  zeal,  and  I  shall,  perhaps,  before  my 
death  have  rendered  the  age  a  light  unto  posterity,  by  kindling  this  new  torch  amid  the  darkness  of 
philosophy.  This  regeneration  and  instauration  of  the  sciences  is  with  justice  due  to  the  age  of  a 
prince  surpassing  all  others  in  wisdom  and  learning.  There  remains  for  me  to  but  to  make  one 
request,  worthy  of  your  majesty,  and  very  especially  relating  to  my  subject,  namely,  that,  resembling 
Solomon  as  you  do  in  most  respects,  in  tiie  gravity  of  your  decisions,  the  peaceful ness  of  your  reign, 
the  expansion  of  your  heart,  and,  lastly,  in  the  noble  variety  of  books  you  have  composed,  you 
would  further  imitate  the  same  monarch  in  procuring  the  compilation  and  completion  of  a  Natural 
and  Experimental  History,  that  shall  be  genuine  and  rigorous,  not  that  of  mere  philologues,  and 
serviceable  for  raising  the  superstructure  of  philosophy,  such,  in  short,  as  I  will  in  its  proper  place 
describe :  that,  at  length,  afler  so  many  ages,  philosophy  and  the  sciences  may  no  longer  be  unset- 
tled and  speculative,  but  fixed  on  the  solid  foundation  of  a  varied  and  well  considered  experience. 
I  for  my  part  have  supplied  the  instrument,  the  matter  to  be  worked  upon  must  be  sought  from 
things  themselves.    May  the  great  and  good  God  long  preserve  your  majesty  in  safety. 

Your  majesty's 

Most  bounden  and  devoted, 

Francis  Yerulam,  Chancellor. 
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PREFACE. 

t' 

OK  THE  STATB  OF  LEABNINO.— THAT  IT  IS  NEITHER  PROSPEROUS  NOR  GREATLY  ADVANCED,  AND 
THAT  AN  BNTIRBLT  DIFFERENT  WAT  FROM  ANT  KNOWN  TO  OUR  PREDBCESSOEfl  MUST  BB 
OPENED  TO  THE  HUMAN  UNDERSTANDTNO,  AND  DIFFERENT  HELPS  B^  OBTAINED,  IN  ORDER 
THAT  THE  MIND  MAT  EXERCISE  ITS  JURISDICTION  OVER  THE  NATURE  OF  THINGS. 

\ 
1 

It  appears  to  me  that  men  know  not  either  their  acquirements  or  their  powers,  and' trust  too  much 
the  former,  and  too  little  to  the  latter*  Henc^  it  arises  that,  either  estimating  the  arts  thej  have 
ome  acquainted  with  at  an  absurd  valne,  they  require  nothing  more,  or  forming  too  low  an  opinion 
f  themselves,  they  waste  their  powers  on  trivial  objects,  without  attempting  any  thing  to  the  pur- 
ose.  The  sciences  have  thus  Uieir  own  pillars,  fixed  as  it  were  by  fate,*  since  men  are  not  roused 
o  penetrate  beyond  them  either  by  2eal  or  hope :  and  inasmuch  as  an  imaginary  plenty  mainly  con- 
tributes to  a  dearth,  and  from  a  reliance  upon  present  assistance,  that  which  will  really  hereafter  ,aid 
us  is  neglected,  it  hecomes  useful,  nay,  clearly  necessary,  in  the  very  outset  of  our  work,  to  remove, 
without  any  circumlocution  or  concealment,  all  excessive  conceit  and  admiration  of  our  actual  state 
of  knowledge,  by  this  wholesome  warning  not  to  exaggerate  or  boast  of  its  extent  or  utility.  For,  if 
any  one  look  more  attentively  into  that  vast  variety  of  books  which  the  arts  and  sciences  are  so  proud 
of,  he  will  everywhere  discover  innumerable  repetitions  of  the  same  thing,  varied  only  by  the  method 
of  treating  it,  but  anticipated  in  invention ;  so  that  although  at  first  sight  they  appear  numerous,  they 
are  found,-upon  examinaUon,  to  be  but  scanty.  And  with  regard  to  their  utility  I  must  speak  plainly* 
That  philosophy  of  ours  which  we  have  chiefiy  derived  from  the  Greeks,  appears  to  me  but  the  child- 
hood of  knowledge,  and  to  possess  the  peculiarity  of  that  age,  being  prone  to  idle  loquacity,  but 
weak  and  unripe  for  generation;  for  it  is  fruitful  of  controversy  and  barren  of  effects.  So  that  the 
fable  of  Scylla  seems  to  be  a  lively  image  of  the  present  state  of  letters ;  for  she  exhibited  the  coun- 
tenance and  expression  of  a  virgin,  but  barking  monsters  surrounded  and  fastened  themselves  to  hei 
womb.  Even  thus,  the  sciences  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  have  their  flattering  and  specious 
generalities,  but  when  we  come  to  particulars,  which,  like  the  organs  of  generation,  should  produce 
fruit  and  effects,  then  spring  up  altercations  and  barking  questions,  in  the  which  they  end,  and  bring 
forth  nothing  else.  Besides,  if  these  sciences  were  n,ot  manifestly  a  dead  letter,  it  would  nevez 
happen,  as  for  many  ages  has  been  the  case  in  practice,  that  they  shouljd  adhere  almost  immovably 
to  their  original  footing,  without  acquiring  a  growth  worthy  of  mankind :  and  this  so  completely* 
that  frequently  not  only  an  assertion  continues  to  be  an  assertion,  but  even  a  question  to  be  a  question, 
which,  instead  of  being  solved  by  discussion,  becomes  fixed  and  encouraged;  and  every  system  of 
instruction  successively  handed  down  to  us  brings  upon  the  stage  the  characters  of  master  and  scholar, 
not  those  of  an  inventor  and  one  capable  of  adding  some  excellence  to  his  inventions.  But  we  see 
the  contrary  happen  in  the  mechanical  arts.  For  they,  as  if  inhaling,  some  life-inspiring  air,  daUy 
increase,  and  are  brought  to  perfection ;  they  generally  in  the  hands  of  the  inventor  appear  rude, 
cumbrous,  and  shapeless,  but  afterwards  acquire  such  additional  powers  and  facility,  that  sooner 
may  men^s  wishes  and  fancies  decline  and  change,  than  the  arts  reach  their  full  height  and  perfection. 
Philosophygad  the  intellectual  sciences  SMahMMJMEaJLke  statues,  are  adored  and  ce^^^'^^^ldij^'* 
^are jiot jna3el o' M v auce :  iX&f,  ihey^afeTreq uently  most  vigorous  in  the  hands  of  their  author,  and 
thenceforward  degenenrte.  For  since  men  have  voluntarily  surrendered  themselves,  and  gone  over 
in  crowds  to  the  opinion  of  their  leader,  like  those  silent  senators  of  Rome,f  they  add  nothing  to  the 
extent  of  learning  themselves,  but  perform  the  servile  duty  of  illustrating  and  waiting  upon  par- 
ticular authors.  Nor  let  any  one  allege  that  learning,  slowly  springing  up,  attained  by  degrees 
its  full  stature,  and  from  that  time  took  up  its  abode  in  the  works  of  a  few,  as  having  performed  its 
predetermined  course ;  and  that,  as  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  further  improvement,  it  only 

*  Alluding  to  the  Arontispiece  of  Uie  orlgtaial  work,  whleh  reprotentt  a  veMel  paninff  beyond  tbe  PUlan  of  Hereoles. 
t  Pedarii  Senatorei. 
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leoiaiiM  for  at  to  adorn  and  oaltivate  that  which  has  heen  diseoTered.  It  weie  indeed  to  be  wished 
that  saoh  were  the  case;  the  more  correct  and  troe  stateinent,  faoweyer,  is,  that  this  slavery  of  the 
sciences  arises  merely  from  the  impudence  of  a  few,  and  the  indolence  of  the  rest  of  mankind. 
For,  no  sooner  was  any  particular  branch  of  learning  (diligently  enough,  perhaps)  cultiyated  and 
laboured,  than  up  would  spring  some  indiTidual  confident  in  his  art,  who  would  acquire  authority 
and  reputation  from  the  compendious  nature  of  his  method,  and,  as  far  as  appearances  went,  would 
establish  the  art,  whilst  in  reality  he  was  corrupting  the  labours  of  hiai  ancestors.  Yet  will  this 
please  succeeding  generations,  from  the  ready  use  they  can  make  of  his  labour,  and  their  wearisome 
impatience  of  fresh  inquiry.  But  if  any  one  be  influenced  by  an  inveterate  uniformity  of  opinion, 
as  though  it  were  the  decision  of  time — ^let  him  learn  that  he  is  relying  on  a  most  fallacious  and 
weak  argument.  For  not  only  are  we,  in  a  great  measure,  unacquainted  with  the  proportion  of  arts 
and  sciences  that  has  been  discovered  and  made  its  way  to  the  public  in  various  ages  and  regions, 
(much  less  with  what  has  been  individually  attempted  and  privately  agitated,)  neither  the  birtlis 
nor  the  abortions  of  time  being  extant  in  any  register;  but  also  that  uniformity  itbclf,  and  its 
d^nration  are  not  to  be  considered  of  any  great  moment.  For,  however  varied  the  forms  of  civil 
government  may  be,  there  is  but  one  state  of  learning,  and  that  ever  was  and  ever  will  be  the 
democratic.  Now  with  the  people  at  large,  the  doctrines  that  most  prevail  are  either  disputatious 
and  violent,  or  specious  and  vain,  and  they  either  ensnare  or  allure  assent  Hence,  without 
question,  the  greatest  wits  have  undergone  violence  in  every  age,  whilst  othere  of  no  vulgar 
capacity  an^  underetanding  have  still,  from  consulting  their  reputation,  submitted  themselves 
to  the  decision  of  time  and  the  multitude.  Wherefore,  if  more  elevated  speculations  have  per- 
chance anywhere  burst  forth,  they  have  been  from  time  to  time  blown  about  by  the  winds  of  public 
opinion,  and  extinguished ;  so  that  time,  like  a  river,  has  brought  down  all  that  was  light  and 
inflated,  and  has  sunk  what  was  weighty  and  solid.  Nay,  those  very  leaders  who  have  usurped,  as 
it  were,  a  dictatorehip  in  learning,  and  pronounce  their  opinion  of  things  with  so  much  confidence, 
will  yet,  when  they  occasionally  return  to  their  senses,  begin  to  complain  of  the  subtility  of  nature, 
the  remoteness  of  truth,  the  obscurity  of  things,  tiie  complication  of  causes,  and  the  weakness  of 
human  wit.  They  are  not,  however,  more'  modest  in  this  than  in  the  forme  rinstances,  since  they 
prefer  framing  an  excuse  of  the  common  condition  of  men  and  things,  to  confessing  their  own 
defects.  Besides,  it  is  generally  their  practice,  if  some  particular  art  fail  to  accomplish  any  object, 
to  conclude  that  it  cannot  be  accomplished  by  that  art.  But  yet  the  art  cannot  be  condemned,  for 
she  herself  deliberates  and  decides  the  question ;  so  that  their  only  aim  is  to  deliver  their  igrnorance 
from  ignominy.  The  -following  statement  exhibits  sufficiently  well  the  state  of  knowledge  delivered 
down  and  received  by  us.  It  is  barren  in  effects,  fmitfial  in  questions,  slow  and  languid  in  its 
improvement,  exhibiting  in  its  generality  the  counterfeit  of  perfection,  but  ill  filled  up  in  its  details, 
popular  in  its  choice,  but  suspected  by  its  very  promoten,  and  therefore  bolstered  up  and  counte- 
nanced with  artifices.  Even  those  who  have  been  determined  to  try  for  themselves,  to  add  their 
support  to  learning,  and  to  enlarge  its  limits,  have  not  dared  entirely  to  desert  received  opinions,  nor 
to  seek  the  springhead  of  things.  But  they  think  they  have  done  a  great  thing  if  they  intereperse 
and  contribute  something  of  their  own,  prudently  considering  that  by  their  assent  they  can  save 
their  modesty,  and  by  their  contributions  their  liberty.  Whilst  consulting,  however,  the  opinions 
of  others,  and  good  mannere,  this  admired  moderation  tends  to  the  great  injury  of  learning :  for  it 
is  seldom  in  our  power  both  to  admire  and  surpass  our  author,  but,  like  water,  we  rise  not  higher 
than  the  springhead  whence  we  have  descended.  Such  men,  therefore,  amend  some  things,  but 
cause  little  advancement,  and  improve  more  than  they  enlarge  knowledge.  Yet  there  have  not 
been  wanting  some,  who,  with  greater  daring,  have  considered  every  thing  open  to  them,  and, 
employing  the  force  of  their  wit,  have  opened  a  passage  for  themselves  and  their  dogmas  by  pros- 
trating and  destroying  all  before  them ;  but  this  violence  of  theira  has  not  availed  much,  since  they 
have  not  laboured  to  enlarge  philosophy  and  the  arts,  both  in  their  subject-matter  and  effect ;  but 
only  to  substitute  new  dogmas,  and  to  transfer  the  empire  of  opinion  to  themselves,  with  but  small 
advantage;  for  opposite  errore  proceed  mostly  from  common  causes.  Even  if  some  few,  who 
neither  dogmatise  nor  submit  to  dogmatism,  have  been  so  spirited  as  to  request  others  to  join  them 
in  investigation,  yet  have  such,  though  honest  in  their  zeal,  been  weak  in  their  efforts.  For  they 
seem  to  have  followed  only  probable  reasoning,  and  are  hurried  in  a  continued  whirl  of  arguments, 
till,  by  an  indiscriminate  license  of  inqairy,  they  have  enervated  the  strictness  of  investigation. 
But  not  one  has  there  been  found  of  a  disposition  to  dwell  suflSciently  on  things  themselves  and 
experience.  For  some  again,  who  have  committed  themselves  to  the  waves  of  experience,  and 
become  almost  mechanics,  yet  in  their  very  experience  employ  an  unsteady  investigation,  and  war 
not  with  it  by  fixed  rules.  Nay,  some  have  only  proposed  to  themselves  a  few  paltry  tasks,  and  think 
it  a  great  thing  if  they  can  work  out  one  single  discovery,  a  plan  no  less  beggarly  than  unskilful. 
For  no  one  examines  thoroughly  or  successfully  the  nature  of  any  thing  in  the  thing  itself,  but  after 
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a  laborions  Tariety  of  expeiiments,  instead  of  pausing  there,  they  set  oat  appn  some  further  iiiqniiy. 
And  we  must  by  no  means  omit  obserringt  that  all  the  industry  displayed  in  ezperimenty  has,  ftom 
the  very  first,  oaught  with  a  too  hasty  and  intemperate  zeal  at  some  determined  effect ;  has  soogfat 
(I  say)  productive  rather  than  enlightening  experiments,  and  has  not  imitated  the  Divine  method, 
which  on  the  first  day  created  light  alone,  and  assigned  it  one,  whole  day,  producing  no  material 
works  thereon,  but  descending  to  their  creation  on  the  following  days.  Those  who  have  attributed 
the  pre-eminence  to  logic,  and  have  thought  that  it  afforded  the  safest  support  to  learning,  have  seen 
very  conectly  and  properly  that  man's  understanding,  when  left  to  itself,  is  deservedly  to  be 
suspected.  Yet  the  remedy  is  even  weaker  than  the  disease;  nay,  it  is  not  itself  free  from  disease. 
For  the  common  system  of  logic,  although  most  properly  applied  to  civil  matters,  and  such  arts  as 
lie  in  discussion  and  opinion,  is  far  from  Beaching  the  subtility  of  nature,  and,  by  catching  at  that 
which  it  cannot  grasp,  has  done  more  to  confirm,  and,  as  it  were,  fasten  eirois  upon  us,  than  to  open 
the  way  to  truth. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  our  observations,  neither  reliance  upon  others,  nor  their  own  industry,  appear 
hitherto  to  have  set  forth  learning  to  mankind  in  her  best  light,  especially  as  there  is  little  aid  in 
such  demonstrations  and  experiments  as  hasve  yet  reached  us.  For  the  fabric  of  this  universe  is 
like  a  labyrinth  to  the  contemplative  mind,  where  doubtful  paths,  decoitful  imitations  of  things  and 
their  signs,  winding  and  intricate  folds  and  knots  of  nature  everywhere  present  themselves,  and 
a  way  must  constantly  be  made  through  the  forests  of  experience  and  particular  natures,  with  the 
aid  of  the  uncertain  light  of  the  senses,  shining  and  disappearing  by  fits.  But  the  guides  who  offer 
their  services  are  (as  has  been  said)  themselves  confused^  and  increase  the  number  of  wanderings 
and  of  wanderers.  In  so  difficult  a  matter  we  must  despair  of  man^s  unassisted  judgment,  or  even 
of  any  casual  good  fortune :  for  neither  the  excellence  of  wit,  however  great,  nor  the  die  of 
experience,  however  frequently  cast,  can  overcome  such  disadvantages.  We  must  guide  our  steps 
by  a  clue,  and  the  whole  path,  from  the  very  first  perceptions  of  our  senses,  must  be  secured  by 
a  determined  method.  Nor  must  I  be  thought  to  say,  that  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  by  so 
many  and  so  much  labour;  for  I  regret  not  our  discoveries,  and  the  ancients  have  certainly  shown 
themselves  worthy  of  admiration  in  all  that  requires  either  wit  or  abstracted  meditation.  But,  as  in 
former  ages,  when  men  at  sea  used  only  to  steer  by  their  observations  of  the  stars,  they  were  indeed 
enabled  to  coast  the  shores  of  the  Continent,  or  some  small  and  inland  seas ;  but  before  they  could 
traverse  the  ocean  and  discover  the  regions  of  the  new  world,  it  was  necessary  that  the  use  of  the 
compass,  a  more  trusty  and  certain  guide  on  their  voyage,  should  be  first  known ;  even  so,  the 
present  discoveries  in  the  aits  and  sciences  are  such  as  might  be  found  out  by  meditation,  observa- 
tion, and  discussion,  as  being  more  open  to  the  senses. and  lying  immediately  beneath  our  common 
notions :  but  before  we  are  allowed  to  enter  the  more  remote  and  hidden  parts  of  nature,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  better  and  more  perfect  use  and  application  of  the  human  mind  and  understanding 
should  be  introduced. 

We,  for  our  part  at  least,  overcome  by  the  eternal  love  of  truth,  have  committed  ourselves  to 
uncertain,  steep,  and  desert  tracks,  and  trusting  and  relying  on  Divine  assistance,  have  borne  up  our 
mind  against  the  violence  of  opinions,  drawn  up  as  it  were  in  battle  array,  against  our  own  internal 
doubts  and  scruples,  against  the  mists  and  clouds  of  nature,  and  against  fancies  flitting  on  all  sides 
around  us :  that  we  might  at  length  collect  some  more  trustworthy  and  certain  indications  for  the 
living  and  posterity.  And  if  we  have  made  any  way  in  this  matter,  no  other  method  than  the  true 
and  genuine  humiliation  of  the  human  soul  has  opened  it  unto  us.  For  all  who  before  us  have 
applied  themselves  to  the  discovery  of  the  arts,  after  casting  their  eyes  a  while  upon  things, 
instances,  and  experience,  have  straightway  invoked,  as  it  were,  some  spirits  of  their  own  to 
disclose  their  oracles,  as  if  invention  were  nothing  but  a  species  of  thought.  But  we,  in  our 
subdued  and  perpetual  intercourse  with  things,  abstract  our  understanding  no  farther  from  them  than 
is  necessary  to'  prevent  the  confusion  of  the  images  of  things  with  their  radiation,  a  confusion 
similar  to  that  we  experience  by  our  senses :  and  thus  but  little  is  left  for  the  powers  and  excellence 
of  wit.  And  we  have  in  teaching  conUnued  to  show  forth  the  humility,  which  we  adopt  in 
discovering.  For  we  do  not  endeavour  to  assume  or  acquire  any  majestic  state  for  these  our  dis- 
coveries, by  the  triumphs  of  confutation,  the  citing  of  antiquity,  the  usurpation  of  authority,  or  even 
the  veil  of  obscurity,  which  would  easily  suggest  themselves  to  one  endeavouring  to  throw  light 
upon  his  own  name,  rather  than  the  minds  of  others.  We  have  not,  I  say,  practised  either  force 
or  fraud  on  men's  judgments,  nor  intend  we  so  to  do;  but  we  conduct  them  to  things  themselves 
and  the  real  connexion  of  things,  that  they  may  themselves  behold  what  they  possess,  what  they 
prove,  what  they  add,  and  what  they  contribute  to  the  common  stock.  If,  however,  we  have  in  any 
matter  given  too  easy  credit,  or  slumbered  and  been  too  inadvertent,  or  have  mistaken  our  road,  and 
broken  off  inquiry,  yet  we  exhibit  things  plainly  and  openly,  so  that  our  errors  can  be  noted  and 
separated  before  they  corrupt  any  fur^er  the  mass  of  sciences,  and  the  continuation  of  our  labours 
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is  rendeied  easy  and  unembarrassed.  And  we  think  that  by  so  doing  we  have  established  forever 
the  real  and  legitimate  anion  of  the  empiric  and  rational  faculties,  whose  sullen  and  inauspicious 
divorces  and  repudiations  have  disturbed  every  thing  in  the  great  family  of  mankind. 

Since,  therefore,  these  matters  are  beyond  our  control,  we  in  the  beginning  of  out  work  pour 
forth  most  humble  and  ardent  prayers  to  God  the  Father,  God  the  Word,  and  God  the  Spirit,  that, 
mindAil  of  the  cases  of  man,  and  of  his  pilgrimage  through  this  life,  in  which  we  wear  out  some 
few  and  evil  days,  they  would  vouchsafe  Uirougb  oar  hands  to  endow  the  family  of  mankind  with 
these  new  gifts ;  and  we  moreover  humbly  pray  that  human  knowledge  may  not  prejudice  divine 
truth,  and  that  no  incredality  and  darkness  in  regard  to  the  divine  mysteries  may  arise  in  our 
minds  upon  the  disclosing  of  the  ways  of  sense,  and  this  greater- kindling  of  our  natural  light ;  but 
rather  that,  from  a  pure  understanding,  cleared  of  all  fancies  and  vanity,  yet  no  less  submitted  to, 
nay,  wholly  prostrate  before  the  divine  oracles,  we  may  render  unto  faith  the  tribute  due  unto  faith. 
And,  lastly,  that  being  freed  from  the  poison  of  kiiowledge,  infused  into  it  by  the  serpent,  and  with 
which  the  human  soul  is  swoln  and  puffed  up,  we  may  neither  be  too  profoundly  nor  immoderately 
wise,  but  worship  truth  in  charity. 

Having  thus  offered  up  out  prayers,  and  turning  our  thoughts  again  towards  man,  we  propound 
some  salutary  admonitions,  and  some  just  requests.  First,  then,  we  admonish  mankind  to  tfCfeJ)""! 
their  senses  within  the  bounds  of  duty  as  regards  divine  objects.  For  the  senses,  like  the  sun, 
open  the  surface  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  but  close  and  seal  up  that  of  the  celestial ;  next,  that,  whilst 
avoiding  this  error,  they  fall  not  into  the  contrary,  which  will  surely  be  the  case,  if  they  think  the 
investigation  of  nature  to  be  in  any  part  denied  as  if  by  interdict.  For  it  was  not  that  pure  and 
innocent  knowledge  of  nature,  by  which  Adam  gave  names  to  things  from  their  properties,  that 
was  the  origin  or  occasion  of  the  fall,  but  that  ambitious  and  imperious  appetite  for  moral  know- 
ledge, distinguishing  good  from  evil,  with  the  intent  that  man  might  revolt  from  God  and  govern 
himself,  was  both  the  cause  and  means  of  temptation.  With  regard  to  the  sciences  that  contemplate 
nature,  the  sacred  philosopher  declares  it  to  be  *«the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing,  but  of  the 
king  to  search  it  out,'**  just  as  if  the  Divine  Spirit  were  wont  to  be  pleased  with  the  innocent  and 
gentle  sport  of  children,  who  hide  themselves  that  they  may  be  found ;  and  had  chosen  the  human 
soul  as  a  playmate  out  of  his  indulgence  and  goodness  towards  man.  -Lastly,  we  would  in  general 
admonish  all  to  consider  the  true  ends  of  knowledge,  and  not  to  seek  it  for  the  gratifications  of  their 
minds,  or  for  disputation,  or  that  they  may  despise  others,  or  for  emolument,  or  fame,  or 
power,  or  such  low  objects,  but  for  its  intrinsic  merit  and  the  purposes  of  life,  and  that  they 
would  perfect  and  regulate  it  by  charity.  For  from  the  -  desire  of  power  the  angels  fell, 
and  men  from  that  of  knowledge;  but  there  is  no  excess  in  charity,  and  neither  angel  nor  I 
man  was  ever  endangered  by  it.  *'■''* 

The  requests  we  make  are  three.  Of  ourselves  we  say  nothing;  but  for  the  matter  which  we 
treat,  we  desire  men  not  to  regard  it  as  an  opinion,  but  as  a  work,  and  to  hold  it  for  certain  that  we 
are  not  laying  the  foundation  of  any  sect  or  theory,  but  of  that  which  will  profit  and  dignify  man- 
kind. In  the  next  place,  that  they  should  fairly  consult  their  common  advantage,  laying  aside  the 
jealousies  and  prejudices  of  opinions,  and  themselves  participate  in  the  remaining  labours,  when  they 
have  been  rescued  by  us  from  the  errors  and  impediments  of  the  road,  and  furnished  with  our  de- 
fence and  assistance.  Moreover,  that  they  should  be  strong  in  hope,  and  should  not  pretend  or 
imagine  that  our  instau ration  is  an  infinite  work,  surpassing  human  strength,  since  it  is  really  an 
end  and  legitimate  termination  of  infinite  error,  yet  that  they  should  still  recollect  the  mortal  lot  of 
man,  and  not  trust  that  the  matter  can  be  altogether  perfected  within  the  course  of  one  age,  but 
deliver  it  over  to  succeeding  ages,  and,  finally,  that  they  shocild  not  arrogantly  search  for  the  sciences 
in  the  narrow  cells  of  human  wit,  but  humbly  in  the  greater  world.  That,  however,  which  is 
empty  is  commonly  vast,  whilst  solid  matter  is  generally  condensed,  and  lies  in  a  small  space. 
Lastly,  we  must  require  (lest  any  one  should  be  disposed  to  injustice  towards  us  in  the  very  point 
on  which  our  subject  turns)  that  men  would  consider  how  far  they  imagine  they  can  be  permitted 
to  comment  and  pass  judgment  on  our  work,  after  considering  what  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  claim 
for  ourselves,  if  we  would  preserve  any  consistency,  seeing  we  reject  all  human  methods  that  are  pre- 
mature, anticipating,  carelessly  and  too  rapidly  abstracted  from  things  as  regards  the  investigation  of 
nature,  considering  them  to  be  changeable,  confused,  and  badly  constructed ;  nor  is  it  to  be  required 
that  we  should  be  judged  by  that  which  we  ourselves  arraign. 
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THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  WORK. 


IT  CONSISTS  OF  SIX  PARTS. 


1.   DlYlSIOMS  OF  THE   ScUNCBS.' 

3.  Novum  Oroanum  ;  or,  Precbpts  for  the 
Interpretation  of  Nature. 

3.  Phenomena  of  the  Universe;  or,  Na- 
tural AND  Experimental  History  on 
which  to  found  Philosophy. 


4.  Scale  of  the  UNDSRSTANDiNa. 

6.  Precursors  or  Anticipations  or  tbx  Sb- 
coifD  Philosophy. 

6.  Sound  Philosophy,  or  Active  Sciengk. 


THE    ARGUMENTS   OF   THE   SEVERAL 

PARTa 

One  point  of  our  design  is,  that  every  thing 
shouM  be  set  oat  as  openly  and  clearly  as  possi- 
ble. For  this  nakedness,  as  once  that  of  the 
body,  is  the  companion  of  innocence  and  sim- 
plicity. The  order  and  method  of  the  work, 
therefore,  shall  first  be  explained.  We  divide  it 
into  six  parts.  The  first  part  exhibits  a  summary, 
or  universal  description  of  such  science  and  learn- 
ing as  mankind  is,  up  to  this  time,  in  possession 
of.  For  we  have  thought  fit  to  dwell  a  little  even 
on  received  notions,  with  a  view  the  more  easily 
to  perfect  the  old,  and  approach  the  new ;  being 
nearly  e(]ually  desirous  to  improve  the  former  and 
to  attain  the  latter.  This  is  of  avail  also  towards 
our  obtaining  credit:  according  to  the  text,  •^The 
unlearned  receives  not  the  words  of  knowledge, 
unless  you  first  speak  of  what  is  within  his  own 
heart."*  We  will  not,  therefore,  neglect  coasting 
the  shores  of  the  now  receiyed  arts  and  sciences, 
and  importing  thither  something  useful  on  our 
passage. 

But  we  also  employ  such  a  division  of  the 
sciences  as  will  not  only  embrace  what  is  already 
discovered  and  known,  but  what  has  hitherto  been 
omitted  and  deficient.  For  there  are  both  culti- 
vated and  desert  tracts  in  the  intellectual  as  in  the 
terrestrial  globe.  It  must  not,  therefore,  appear 
extraordinary  if  we  sometimes  depatt  fh>m  the 
common  divisions.  For  additions,  whilst  they 
vary  the  whole,  necessarily  vary  the  parts,  and 
their  subdivisions,  but  the  received  divisions  are 
only  adequate  to  the  received  summary  of  the 
sciences,  such  as  it  now  exists. 

With  regard  to  what  we  shall  note  as  omitted, 
we  shall  not  content  ourselves  with  offering  the 
mere  names  and  concise  proofs  of  what  is  defi- 
cient :  for  if  we  refer  any  thing  to  omissions,  of 
a  high  nature,  and  the  meaning  of  which  maybe 
rather  obscure,  (so  that  we  may  have  grounds  to 
suspect  that  men  will  not  understand  our  Inten- 
tion, or  the  nature  of  the  matter  we  have  embraced 

*  Prov.  XTiii.  %  «  A  fool  bath  do  delight  in  nndentandlnf 
but  that  his  heart  may  diacover  itaelf."  Bacon  qaotea  from 
ths  Vttlfate. 


in  our  conception  and  contemplation,)  we  will 
always  take  care  to  subjoin  to  an  instance  of  the 
whole,  some  precepts  for  perfecting  it,  or  perhaps 
a  completion  of  a  part  of  it  by  ourselves.  For, 
we  consider  it  to  concern  our  own  character  as 
well  as  the  advantage  of  others,  that  no  one  may 
imagine  a  mere  passing  idea  of  such  matters  to 
have  crossed  our  mind,  and  that  what  we  desire 
and  aim  at  resembles  a  wish ;  whilst  in  real%  it 
is  in  the  power  of  all  men,  if  they  be  not  want- 
ing to  themselves,  and  tve  ourselves  are  actually 
masters  of  a  sure  and  clear  method.  For  w« 
have  not  undertaken  to  measure  out  regions,  in 
our  mind,  like  augurs  for  divination^  bat  like 
generals  to  invade  them  for  conquest — 

And  thu  u  ihtfint  part  rf  the  work,         — ' 

Having  passed  over  the  ancient  arts,  we  will 
prepare  the  human  underatandii^  for  pressing  on 
beyond  them.  The  object  of  the  Second  Part, 
then,  is  the  doctrine  touching  a  better  and  mora 
perfect  use  of  reasoning  in  the  investigation  of 
things,  and  the  true  helps  of  the  understanding; 
that  it  may  by  this  means  be  raised,  as  far  as  our 
human  and  mortal  nature  will  admit,  and  be  en- 
larged in  its  powers  so  as  to  master  the  arduous 
and  obscure  secrets  of  nature.  And  the  art  which 
we  employ  (and  which  we  are  wont  to  call  the 
interpretation  of  nature)  is  a  kind  of  logic.  For 
common  logic  professes  to  contrive  and  prepare 
helps  and  guards  for  the  understanding,  and  so 
far  they  agree.  But  ours  differs  from  the  com- 
mon, chiefly  in  three  respects,  namely,  in  its  ends 
the  order  of  demonstration,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  inquiry. 

For  the  end  of  our  science  is  not  to  discover 
arguments,  but  arts,  nor  what  is  agreeable  to  cei^ 
tain  principles,  but  the  principles  themselves, ikor 
probable  reasons,  but  designations  and  indications 
of  effects*  Hence,  from  a  diversity  of  intention 
follows  a  diversity  of  consequences.  For,  in 
in  the  one  an  opponent  is  vanquished  and  con- 
strained by  argument,  in  the  other,  nature  by  > 
effects. 

And  the  nature  and  order  of  the  demonstntions 
agree  with  this  end.  For  in  common  logic  almost 
our  whole  labour  is  spent  upon  the  syllogism. 
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The  logicians  appear  scarcely  to  have  thought 
seriously  of  inductioD,  passing  it  oyer  with  some 
slight  notice,  and  harrying  on  to  the  formulae  of 
dispute.  But  we  reject  the  syllogistic  demonstra- 
tion, as  being  too  confused,  and  letting  nature 
escape  from  our  hands.  For,  although  nobody 
can  doubt  that  those  things  which  agree  with  the 
'  middle  term  agree  with  each  other,  (which  is  a 
sort  of  mathematical  certainty,)  nevertheless,  there 
is  this  source  of  error,  namely,  that  a  syllogism 
consists  of  propositions,  propositions  of  words, 
and  words  are  but  the  tokens  and  signs  of  things. 
If,  therefore,  the  notions  of  the  mind  (which  are 
as  it  were  the  soul  of  words,  and  the  basis  of  this 
whole  structure  and  fabric)  are  badly  and  hastily 
abstracted  from  things,  and  vague,  or  not  suffi- 
ciently defined  and  limited,  or,  in  short,  faulty 
(as  they  may  be)  in  many  other  respects,  the 
whole  falls  to  the  ground.  Yfe  reject,  therefore, 
the  syllogism,  and  that  not  only  as  regards  first 
principles,  (to  which  even  the  logicians  do  not 
apply  them,)  but  also  in  intermediate  propositions, 
which  the  syllogism  certainly  manages  in  some 
way  oT  other  to  bring  out  and  produce,  but  then 
they  are  barren  of  effects,  unfit  for  practice,  and 
clearly  unsuited.  to  the  active  branch  of  the 
sciences.  Although  we  would  leave  therefore  to 
the  syllogism,  and  such  celebrated  and  applauded 
demonstrations,  their  jurisdiction  over  popular 
and  speculative  arts,  (for  here  we  make  no  altera- 
tion,) yet,  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  nature  of 
things,  we  make  use  of  induction,  both  for  our 
major  and  minor  propositions.  For  we  consider 
induction  to  be  that  form  of  demonstration  which 
assists  the  senses,  closes  in  upon  nature,  and 
presses  on,  and,  as  it  were,  mixes  itself  with 
action. 

Hence  also  the  order  of  demonstration  is  natu- 
rally reversed.    For  at  present  the  matter  is  so 
managed,  that  from  the  senses  and  particular 
objects  they  immediately  fiy  to  the  greatest  gene- 
ralities, aeTthe  axes  round  which  their  disputes 
may  revolve :  all  the  rest  is  deduced  from  them 
intermediately,  by  a  short  way  we  allow,  but  an 
'  abrupt  one,  and  impassable  to  nature,  though  easy 
and  well  suited  to  dispute.    But,  by  our  method, 
,  axioms  are  raised  up  in  gradual  succession,  so  that 
we  only  at  last  arrive  at  generalities.    And  that 
which  is  most  generalized,  is  not  merely  national 
but  well  defined,  and  really  acknowledged  by 
nature  as  well  known  to  her,  and  cleaving  to  the 
very  pith  of  things. 
By  far  our  greatest  work,  however,  lies  in  the 
'   form  of  induction  and  the  judgment  arising  from 
i    it.    For  the  form  of  which  the  logicians  speak, 
\     which  proceeds  by  bare  enumeration,  is  puerile, 
I     and  its  conclusions  precarious,  is   exposed  to 
I    danger  from  one  contrary  example,  only  consi- 
^   ders  what  is  habitual,  and  leads  not  to  any  final 
\  result. 

The  soienceSi  on  the  contrary,  require  a  form 


of  induction  capable  of  explsining^and  separating 
experiments,  and  coming  to  a  certain  conclusion 
by  a  proper  series  of  rejections  and  exclusions. 
If,  however,  the  common  judgment  of  the  logi- 
cians has  been  so  laborious,  and  has  exercised 
such  great  wits,  how  much  more  must  we  labour 
in  this  which  is  drawn  not  only  from  the  recesses 
of  the  mind,  but  the  very  entrails  of  nature. 

Nor  is  this  all,  for  we  let  down  to  a  greater 
depth,  and  render  more  solid  the  very  foundations 
of  the  sciences,  and  we  take  up  the  beginning  of 
our  investigation  from  a  higher  part  than  men 
have  yet  done,  by  subjecting  those-  matters  to 
examination  which  common  logic  receives  upon 
the  credit  of  others.  For  the  logicians  borrow 
the  principles  of  one  science  from  another,  in  the 
next  place  they  wors'hip  the  first  formed  notions 
ofHheir  minds,  and,  lastly,  they  rest  contented  with 
the  immediate  information  of  the  senses,  if  well 
directed.  But  we  have  resolved  that  true  logic 
ought  to  enter  upon  the  several  provinces  of  the 
sciences  with  a  greater  command  than  is  pos- 
sessed by  their  first  principles,  and  to  force  those 
supposed  principles  to  an  account  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  they  are  clearly  determined.  As  far 
as  relates  to  the  first  notions  of  the  understanding, 
not  any  of  the  materials  which  the  understanding, 
when  left  to  itself,  has  collected,  is  unsuspected 
by  us,  nor  will  we  confirm  them  unless  they  them- 
selves he  put  upon  their  trial  and  bo  judged 
accordingly.  Again,  we  have  many  ways  of  sift- 
ing the  information  of  the  senses  themselves :  for 
the  senses  assuredly  deceive,  though  at  the  same 
time  they  disclose  their  errors :  the  errors,  how- 
ever, are  close  at  hand,  whilst  their  indication 
must  be  sought  at  a  greater  distance. 

There  are  two  faults  of  the  senses :  they  either 
desert  or  deceive  us.  For  in  the  first  place  there 
are  many  things  which  escape  the  senses,  however 
well  directed  and  unimpeded,  owing  either  to  the 
subtilty  of  the  whole  body,  or  the  minuteness  of 
its  parts,  or  the  distance  of  place,  or  the  slowness 
or  velocity  of  motion,  or  tiie  familiarity  of  the 
object,  or  to  other  causes.  Nor  are  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  senses  very  firm,  when  they  grasp  the 
subject;  for  the  testimony  and  information  of  the 
senses  bears  always  a  relation  to  man  and  not  to 
the  universe,  and  it  is  altogether  a  great  mistake 
to  assert  that  our  senses  are  the  measure  of 
things. 

To  encounter  these  difficulties,  we  have  every- 
where sought  and  collected  helps  for  the  senses 
with  laborious  and  faithful  service,  in  order  to 
supply  defects  and  correct  errors :  and  that  not  so 
much  by  means  of  instruments,  as  by  experi- 
ments. For  experiments  are  much  more  delicate 
than  the  senses  themselves,  even  when  aided  by 
instruments,  at  least  if  they  are  skilfully  and 
scientifically  imagined  and  applied  to  the  required 
point.  We  attribute  but  litUe,  therefore,  to  the 
immediate  and  proper  perception  of  the  senses^ 
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but  ledaoe  the  matter  to  this,  that  they  should 
decide  on  the  experiment,  and  the  experiment  on 
the  subject  of  it.  Wherefore,  we  consider  that 
we  have  shown  ourselves  most  observant  priests 
of  the  senses,  (by  which  all  that  exists  in  nature 
must  be  investigated  if  we  would  be  rational,) 
and  not  unskilful  interpreters  of  their  oracles :  for 
others  seem  to  observe  and  worship  them  in  word 
alone,  but  we  in  deed.  These  then  are  the  means 
which  we  prepare  for  kindling  and  transmitting 
the  light  of  nature :  which  would  of  themselves 
be  sufficient,  if  the  human  understanding  were 
plain  and  like  a  smoothed  surface.  But  since  the 
minds  of  men  are  so  wonderfully  prepossessed, 
that  a  clear  and  polished  surface  for  receiving  the 
true  rays  of  things  is  wholly  wanting,  necessity 
urges  us  toseek  a  remedy  for  this  also. 

The  images  or  idols  by  which  the  mind  is  pre- 
occupied are  either  adventitious  or  innate.  The 
adventitious  have  crept  into  the  minds  of  men 
either  from  the  dogmas  and  sects  of  philosophers, 
or  the  perverted  rules  of  demonstration.  But  the 
innate  are  inherent  to  the  very  nature  of  the  un- 
derstanding, which  appears  to  be  much  more 
prone  to  error  than  the  senses.  For  however  men 
may  be  satisfied  with  themselves,  and  rush  into  a 
blind  admiration  and  almost  adoration  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  one  thing  is  most  certain,  namely,  that 
as  an  uneven  mirror  changes  the  rays  proceeding 
from  objects  according  to  its  own  figure  and  posi- 
tion, so  the  mind  when  affected  by  things  through 
the  senses  does  not  act  in  the  most  trustworthy 
manner,  but  inserts  and  mixes  her  own  nature 
into  that  of  things,  whilst  clearing  and  recollect- 
ing  her  notions. 

The  first  two  species  of  idols  are  wiih  difficulty 
eradicated,  the  latter  can  never  be  so.  We  can 
only  point  them  out,  and  note  and  demonstrate 
that  insidious  faculty  of  the  mind,  lest  new  shoots 
of  error  should  happen  to  spring  up,  from  the  de- 
struction of  the  old,  on  account  of  the  mind's 
defective  structure ;  and  we  should  then  find  our- 
selves only  exchanging  instead  of  extinguishing 
errors ;  whilst  it  ought  on  the  other  hand  to  be 
eternally  resolved  and  settled,  that  the  understand- 
ing cannot  decide  otherwise  than  by  induction 
and  by  a  legitimate  form  of  it.  Wherefore  the 
doctrine  of  the  purifying  of  the  understanding,  so 
as  to  fit  it  for  the  reception  of  truth,  consists  of 
three  reprehensions;  the  reprehension  of  the 
schemes  of  philosophy,  the  reprehension  of  me- 
thods of  demonstration,  and  the  reprehension  of 
natural  human  reason.  But  when  these  have 
been  gone  through,  and  it  has  at  last  been  clearly 
seen,  what  results  are  to  be  expected  from  the 
nature  of  things  and  the  nature  of  the  mind,  we 
consider  that  we  shall  have  prepared  and  adorned 
a  nuptial  couch  for  the  mind  and  the  universe ; 
the  divine  goodness  being  our  bridemaid.  But 
let  the  prayer  of  our  epithalamium  be  this ;  that 
this  union  may  spring  assistance  to  man, 


and  a  race  of  such  discoveries  as  will  in  some 
measure  overcome  his  wants  and  necessities.—- 
And  this  is  ike  second  part  of  the  work.        v  ^ 

It  is  our  intention  not  only  to  open  and  prepare 
the  way,  but  also  to  enter  upon  it.  The  third 
part,  therefore,  of  our  work  embraces  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  universe ;  that  is  to  say,  experience 
of  every  kind,  and  such  a  natural  history  as  can 
form  the  foundation  of  an  edifice  of  philosophy. 
For  there  is  no  method  of  demonstration,  or  form 
of  interpreting  nature,  so  excellent  as  to  be  able 
to  afford  and  supply  matter  for  knowledge,  as  well 
as  to  defend  and  support  the  mind  against  error 
and  failure.  But  those  who  resolve  not  to  con- 
jecture and  divine,  but  to  discover  and  know,  not 
to  invent  buffooneries  and  fables  about  worlds, 
but  to  inspect,  and,  as  it  were,  dissect  the  nature 
of  this  real  world,  must  derive  all  from  things 
themselves.  Nor  can  any  substitution  or  com- 
pensation of  wit,  meditation,  or  argument,  (were 
the  whole  wit  of  all  combined  in  one,)  supply  the 
place  of  this  labour,  investigation,  and  personal 
examination  of  the  world ;  our  method  then  must 
necessarily  be  pursued,  or  the  whole  forever  aban- 
doned. But  men  have  so  conducted  themselves 
hitherto,  that  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  if  nature 
do  not  disclose  herself  to  them. 

For  in  the  first  place  the  defective  and  fallacious 
evidence  of  our  senses,  a  system  of  observation 
slothful  and  unsteady,  as  though  acting  from 
chance,  a  tradition  vain  and  depending  on  com- 
mon report,  a  course  of  practice  intent  upon  effects, 
and  servile,  blind,  dull,  vague,  and  abrupt  expe- 
riments, and  lastly  our  careless  and  meagre  natural 
history,  have  collected  together,  for  the  use  of  the 
understanding,  the  most  defective  materials  as 
regards  philosophy  and  the  sciences. 

In  the  next  place,  a  preposterous  refinement, 
and,  as  it  were,  ventilation  of  argument,  is  at- 
tempted as  a  late  remedy  for  a  matter  become 
clearly  desperate,  and  neither  makes  any  improve- 
ment, nor  removes  errors.  There  remains  no 
hope  therefore  of  greater  advancement  and  pro- 
gress, unless  by  some  restoration  of  the  sciences. 

But  this  must  commence  entirely  with  natural 
history.  For  it  is  useless  to  clean  the  mirror  if  it 
have  no  images  to  reflect,  and  it  is  manifest  that 
we  must  prepare  proper  matter  for  the  understand- 
ing as  well  as  steady  support.  But  our  history, 
like  our  logic,  differs  in  many  respects,  from  the 
received,  in  its  end  or  office,  in  its  very  matter 
and  compilation,  in  its  nicety,  in  its  selection,  and 
in  its  arrangements  relatively  to  what  follows. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  we  begin  with  that  spe- 
cies of  natural  history  which  is  not'so  much  cal- 
culated to  amuse  by  the  variety  of  its  objects,  or 
to  offer  immediate  results  by  its  experiments,  as 
to  throw  a  light  upon  the  discovery  of  causes,  and 
to  present,  as  it  were,  its  bosom  as  the  first  nurse 
of  philosophy.  For,  although  we  regard  princi- 
pally effects  and  the  active  division  of  the  science* 
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yet  we  wait  for  the  time  of  harvest,  and  do  not  go 
about  to  reap  moss  and  a  g^een  crop:  being  suf- 
ficiently  aware  that  well  formed  axioms  draw 
whole  crowds  of  effects-  afier  them,  and  do  not 
manifest  their  effects  partially,  hut  in  abundance. 
But  we  wholly  condemn  and  banish  that  unrea- 
sonable and  puerile  desire  of  immediately  seizing 
some  pledges  as  it  were  of  new  effects,  which, 
like  the  apple  of  Atalanta,  retard  our  course-— 
such  then  is  the  office  of  our  natural  history. 

With,  regard  to  its  compilation,  we  intend  not 
to  form  a  history  of  nature  at  liberty  and  in  her 
usual  course,  when  she  proceeds  willingly  and 
acts  of  her  own  accord,  (as  for  instance  the  history 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  meteors,  the  earth  and  sea, 
minerals,  plants,  animals,)  but  much  rather  a  his- 
tory of  nature  constrained  and  perplexed,  as  she 
is  seen  when  thrust  down  from  her  proper  rank 
and  harassed  and  modelled  by  the  art  and  contri- 
vance of  man.  We  will  therefore  go  through  all 
the  experiments  of  the  mechanical  and  the  opera- 
tive part  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  all  those  of  dif- 
ferent practical  schemes  which  have  not  yet  been 
put  together  so  as  to  form  a  peculiar  art :  as  far 
as  we  have  been  able  to  investigate  them  and  it 
will  suit  our  purpose.  Besides,  (to  speak  the 
truth,)  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  pride 
of  man,  or  to  appearances,  we  consider  this 
branch  of  much  more  assistance  and  support  than 
the  other :  since  the  nature  of  things  betrays 
itself  more  by  means  of  the  operations  of  art  than 
when  at  perfect  liberty. 

Nor  do  we  present  the  history  of  bodies  alone, 
but  have  thought  it  moreover  right  to  exert  our 
diligence  in  cpmpiling  a  separate  history  of  pro- 
perties :  we  mean  those  which  may  be  called  the 
cardinal  properties  of  nature,  and  of  which  its  very 
elements  are  composed,  namely,  matter  with  its 
first  accidents  and  appetites,  suQh  as  density, 
rarity,  heat,  cold,  solidity,  fluidity,  weight,  levity, 
and  many  others. 

But,  with  regard  to  the  nicety  of  natural  history, 
we  clearly  require  a  much  more  delicate  and  sim- 
ple form  of  experiments  than  those  which  are  ob- 
vious. For  we  bring  out  and  extract  from  obscurity 
many  things  which  no  one  would  have  thought 
of  investigating,  unless  he  were  proceeding  by 
a  sure  and  steady  path  to  the  discovery  of  causes ; 
since  they  are  in  themselves  of  no  great  use,  and 
it  is  clear  that  they  were  not  sought  for  on  their 
own  account,  but  that  they  bear  the  same  relation 
to  things  and  effects,  that  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet do  to  discourse  and  words,  being  useless 
indeed  in  themselves,  but  the  elements  of  all 
language. 

In  the  selection  of  our  reports  and  experiments, 
we  consider  that  we  have  been  more  cautious  for 
mankind  than  any  of  our  predecessors.  For  we 
admit  nothing  but  as  an  eyewitness,  or  at  least 
upon  approved  and  rigorously  examined  testi- 
mony; ao  that  nothing  is  magnified  into  the 


miraculous,  hot  our  reports  are  pure  and  onadul- 
terated  by  fables  and  absurdity.  Nay,  the  com- 
monly received  and  repeated  falsehoods,  which  by 
some  wonderful,  neglect  have  held  their  ground 
for  many  ages  and  become  inveterate,  are  by  us 
distinctly  proscribed  and  branded,  that  they  may 
no  longer  molest  learning.  For,  as  it  has  been 
well  observed,  that  the  tales,  superstitions,  and 
trash  which  nurses  instil  into  children,  seriously 
corrupt  their  minds,  so  are  we  careful  and  anxious 
whilst  managing  and  watching  over  the  infancy, 
as  it  were,  of  philosophy  committed  to  the  charge 
of  natural  history,  that  it  should  not  from  the  first 
become  habituated  to  any  absurdity.  In  every 
new  and  rather  delicate  experiment,  although  to 
us  it  may  appear  sure  and  satisfactory,  we  yet 
publish  the  method  we  employed,  that,  by  the 
discovery  of  every  attendant  circumstance,  men 
may  perceive  the  possibly  latent  and  inherent 
errors,  and  be  roused  to  proofs  of  a  more  certain 
and  exact  nature,  if  such  there  be.  Lastly,  we 
intersperse  the  whole  with  advice,  doubts,  and 
cautions,  casting  out  and  restraining,  as  it  were, 
all  phantoms  by  a  sacred  ceremony  and  exorcism. 

Finally,  since  we  have  learned  how  much  expe- 
rience and  history  distract  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  and  how  difficult  it  is  (especially  for 
young  or  prejudiced  intellects)  to  become  at  the 
first  acquainted  with  nature,  we  frequently  add 
some  observations  of  our  own,  by  way  of  showing 
the  first  tendency,  as  it  were,  and  inclination  or 
aspect  of  history  towards  philosophy ;  thus  as- 
suring mankind  that  they  will  not  always  be  de- 
tained in  the  ocean  of  history,  and  also  preparing 
for  the  time  when  we  shall  come  to  the  work  of 
the  understanding.  And  by  such  a  natural  his- 
tory as  we  are  describing,  we  think  that  safe  and 
convenient  access  is  opened  to  nature,  and  solid 
and  ready  matter  furnished  to  the  understanding. 

But  afler  furnishing  the  understanding  with  the 
most  suiest  helps  and  precautions,  and  having 
completed,  by  a  rigorous  levy,  a  complete  host 
of  divine  works,  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but 
to  attack  Philosophy  herself.  In  a  matter  so  ar- 
duous and  doubtful,  however,  a  few  reflections 
must  necessarily  be  here  inserted,  partly  for  in- 
struction and  partly  for  present  use. 

The  first  of  these  is,  that  we  should  offer  some 
examples  of  our  method  and  course  of  investiga- 
tion and  discovery,  as  exhibited  in  particular  sub- 
jects ;  preferring  the  most  dignified  subjects  of 
our  inquiry,  and  such  as  differ  the  most  from  each 
other,  so  that  in  every  branch  we  may  have  an 
example.  Nor  do  we  speak  of  those  examples, 
which  are  added  to  particular  precepts  and  rules 
by  way  of  illustration,  (for  we  have  furnished  them 
abundantly  in  the  second  part  of  our  work,)  but 
we  mean  actual  types  and  models,  calculated  to 
place,  as  it  were,  before  our  eyes  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  the  mind,  and  the  continuous  frame  and 
order  of  discovery  in  particular  subjects,  selected 
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fbr  their  Yariety  and  importance.  For  we  recol- 
lected that  in  mathematics,  with  the  diagfram  be- 
fore our  eyes,  the  demonstration  easily  and  clearly 
followed,  but  without  this  advantage  every  thing 
appeared  intricate  and  more  subtile  than  was 
really  the  case.  We  devote,  therefore,  the  rouRTH 
PART  of  our  work  to  such  examples,  which  is  in 
fact  nothing  more  than  a  particular  and  fully  de- 
veloped application  of  the  second  part 

But  the  FiiTR  PART  is  only  used  for  a  tempo* 
rary  purpose,  whilst  the  rest  are  being  perfected, 
and  is  paid  down  as  interest,  until  the  principal 
can  be  raised.  For  we  rush  not  so  blindly  to  our 
object,  as  to-  neglect  any  thing  useful  on  our  way. 
We  compose  this  fifVh  part  of  the  work  therefore 
of  those  matters  which  we  have  either  discovered, 
tried,  or  added;  without,  however,  employing 
our  own  method  and  rul^  for  interpretation,  but 
merely  making  the  same  use  of  our  understand- 
ing as  others  are  wont  to  do  in  tiieir  investiga- 
tions and  discoveries.  For,  from  our  constant  inter- 
course with  nature,  we  both  anticipate  greater  re- 
sults from  our  meditations  than  the  mere  strength 
of  our  wit  would  warrant;  and  yet  such  results 
as  have  been  mentioned  may  also  serve  as  inns 
upon  the  road  for  the  mind  to  repose  itself  a  while 
on  its  way  to  more  certain  objects.  We  protest, 
in  the  mean  time,  against  any  great  value  being 
set  upon  that  which  has  not  been  discovered  or 
proved  by  the  true  form  of  interpretation.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  for  any  one  to  be  alarmed 
at  such  suspense  of  judgrment  in  our  method  of 
teaching,  which  does  not  assert  absolutely  that 
nothing  can  be  known,  but  that  nothing  can  be 
known  without  a  determined  order  and  method ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  has  settled  some  determined 
gradations  of  certitude,  until  the  mind  can  repose 
in  the  full  developement  of  causes.  Nor  were 
those  schools  of  philosophers,  who  professed  ab- 
solute skepticism,  inferior  to  the  others  which 
took  upon  themselves  to  dogmatise.  They  did 
not,  however,  prepare  helps  for  the  senses  and 
understanding,  as  we  have  done,  but  at  once  abo- 
lished all  belief  and  authority,  which  is  totally 
different,  nay,  almost  opposite  matter. 

Lastly,  the  sixth  part  of  our  work  (to  which 
the  rest  are  subservient  and  auxiliary)  discloses 
and  propounds  that  philosophy  which  is  reared 
and.  formed  by  the  legitimate,  pure,  and  strict 


method  of  investigation  previously  tanghl  mi 
prepared.  But  it  is  both  beyond  our  power  and 
expectation  to  perfect  and  conclude  this  last  part. 
We  will,  however,  furnish  no  contemptible  be- 
ginning, (if  our  hopes  deceive  us  not,)  and  men^s 
good  fortune  will  furnish  the  result;  such,  per- 
haps, as  men  cannot  easily  comprehend  or  define 
in  the  present  state  of  things  and  the  mind.  For 
we  treat  not  only  of  contemplative  enjoyment, 
but  of  the  common  affairs  and  fortune  of  man- 
kind, and  of  a  complete  power  of  action.  For 
man,  as  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature 
does,  and  understands,  as.  much  as  he  has  ob- 
served of  the  order,  operation,  and  mind  of  na- 
ture ;  and  neither  knows  nor  is  able  to  do  more. 
Neither  is  it  possible  for  any  power  to  loosen 
or  burst  the  chain  of  causes,  nor  is  nature  to 
be  overcome  except  by  submission.  Therefore 
those  two  objects,  human  knowledge  and  power, 
are  really  the  same ;  and  failure  in  action  chiefly 
arises,  from  the  ignorance  of  causes.  For  eveiy 
thing  depends  upon  our  fixing  the  mind's  eye 
steadily  in  order  to  receive  their  images  exactly 
as  they  exist,  and  may  God  never  permit  us  to 
give  out  the  dream  of  our  fancy  as  a  model  of  the 
world,  but  rather  in  his  kindness  vouchsafe  to  us 
the  means  of  writing  a  revelation  and  true  vision 
of  the  traces  and  stamps  of  the  Creator  on  his 
creatures. 

May  thou,  therefore,  O  Father,  who  gavest 
the  light  of  vision  as  the  first-fruits  of  crea- 
tion, and  hast  inspired  the  countenance  of 
man  with  the  light  of  the  understanding  as  the 
completion  of  thy  works,  guard  and  direct  this 
work,  which,  proceeding  from  thy  bounty, 
seeks  in  return  thy  glory.  When  thou  tumedst 
to  look  upon  the  works  of  thy  hands,  thou 
sawest  that  all  were  very  good,  and  restedst. 
But  man,  when  he  turned  towards  the  works  of 
his  hands,  saw  that  they  were  all  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit,  and  had  no  rest.  Wherefore, 
if  we  labour  in  thy  works,  thou  wilt  make  us 
partakers  of  that  which  thou  beholdest  and  of 
thy  rest.  We  humbly  pray  that  our  present  dis- 
poaition  may  continue  firm,  and  that  thou  mayest 
be  willing  to  endow  thy  family  of  mankind  with 
new  gifts  through  our  hands,  and  the  hands  of 
those  to  whom  thou  wilt  accord  the  same  dis- 
position. 
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TRUE  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE. 


PREFACE. 

Thbt  who  hare  presamed  to  dogmatize  on  Nature,  as  on  some  well-inyestigated  subject,  either 
from  self-conceit  or  arrogance,  and  in  the  professorial  style,  have  inflicted  the  greatest  injary  on 
philosophy  and  learning.  For  they  have  tended  to  stifle  and  internipt  inquiry  exactly  in  proportion 
as  they  have  prevailed  in  bringing  others  to  their  opinion :  and  their  own  activity  has  not  counter- 
balanced the  mischief  they  have  occasioned  hy  corrupting  and  destroying  that  of  others.  They 
again  who  have  entered  upon  a  contrary  course,  and  asserted  that  nothing  whatever  can  be  known, 
whether  they  have  fallen  into  this  opinion  from  their  hatred  of  the  ancient  sophists,  or  from  the 
hesitation  of  their  minds,  or  from  an  exuberance  of  learning,  have  certainly  adduced  reasons  for  it 
which  are  by  no  means  contemptible.  They  have  not,  however,  derived  their  opinion  from  true 
sources,  and,  hurried  on  by  their  zeal,  and  some  affectation,  have  certainly  exceeded  due  moderation. 
But  the  more  ancient  Greeks  (whose  writings  have  perished)  held  a  more  prudent  mean,  between 
the  arrogance  of  dogmatism,  and  the  despair  of  skepticism ;  and  though  too  frequently  intermingling 
complaints  and  indignation  at  the  difficulty'  of  inqtiiry,  and  the  obscurity «of  things,  and  champing, 
as  it  were,  the  bit,  have  still  persisted  in  pressing  their  point,  and  pursuing  their  intercourse  with 
nature :  thinking,  as  it  seems,  that  the  better  method  was  hot  to  dispute  upon  the  very  point  of  the 
possibility  of  any  thing  being  known,  but  to  put  it  to  the  test  of  experience.  Yet  they  themselves, 
by  only  employing  the  power  of  the  understanding,  have  not  adopted  a  fixed  rule,  but  have  laid 
their  whole  stress  upon  intense  meditation,  and  a  continual  exercise  and  perpetual  agitation  of 
the  mind. 

Our  method,  though  difficult  in  its  operation,  is  easily  explained.  It  consists  in  determining  the 
degrees  of  certainty,  whilst  we,  as  it  were,  restore  the  senses  to  their  former  rank,  but  generally 
reject  that  operation  of  the  mind  which  follows  close  upon  the  senses,  and  open  and  establish  a  new 
and  certain  course  for  the  mind  from  the  first  actual  perceptions  of  the  senses  themselves.  This  no 
doubt  was  the  view  taken  by  those  who  have  assigned  so  much  to  logic;  showing  clearly  thereby 
that  they  sought  some  support  for  the  mind,  and  suspected  its  natural  and  spontaneous  mode  of 
action.  But  this  is  now  employed  too  late  as  a  remedy,  when  all  is  clearly  lost,  and  after  fhe'mind, 
by  the  daily  habit  and  intercourse  of  life,  has  become  prepossessed  with  corrupted  doctrines,  and 
filled  with  the  vainest  idols.  The  art  of  logic  therefore  being  (as  we  have  mentioned)  too  late  a 
precaution,  and  in  no  way  remedying  the  matter,  has  tended  more  to  confirm  errors,  than  to  disclose 
truth.  Our  only  remaining  hope  and  salvation  is  to  begin  the  whole  labour  of  the  mind  again ;  not 
leaving  it  to  itself,  but  directing  it  perpetually  from  the  very  'first,  and  attaining  our  end  as  it  were 
by  mechanical  aid.  If  men,  for  instance,  had  attempted  mechanical  labours  with  their  hands  alone, 
and  without  the  power  and  aid  of  instruments,  as  they  have  not  hesitated  to  carry  on  the  labours  of 
their  understanding  with  the  unaided  efforts  of  their  mind,  they  would  have  been  able  to  move  and 
overcome  but  little,  though  they  had  exerted  their  utmost  and  united  powers.  And,  just  to  pause 
a  while  on  this  comparison,  and  look  into  it  as  a  mirror ;  let  us  ask,  if  any 'obelisk  of  a  remarkable 
size  were  perchance  required  to  be  moved,  for  the  purpose  of  gracing  a  triumph  or  any  similar 
pageant,  and  men  were  to  attempt  it  with  their  bare  hands,  would  not  any  sober  spectator  avow  it  to 
be  an  act  of  the  greatest  madness  t  And  if  they  should  increase  the  number  of  woikmen,  and 
imagine  that  they  could  thus  succeed,  would  he  not  think  so  still  moie  !  But  if  they  chose  to  raako 
a  selection,  and  to  remove  the  weak,  and  only  employ  the  strong  and  vigorous,  thinking  by  this 
means,  at  any  rate,  to  achieve  their  object,  would  he  not  say  that  they  were  more  fondly  deranged  1 
Nay,  if,  not  content  with  this,  they  were  to  determine  on  consulting  the  athletic  art,  and  were  to 
give  orders  for  all  to  appear  with  their  hands,  arms,  and  muscles  regularly  oiled  and  prepared,  would 
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he  not  exclaim  that  they  were  taking  pains  to  rave  by  method  and  design?  Yet  men  are  harried  on 
with  the  same  senseless  energy  and  useless  combination  in  intellectual  matters,  so  long  as  they 
expect  great  results  either  from  the  number  and  agreement,  or  the  excellence  and  acateness  of  their 
wits ;  or  even  strengthen  their  minds  with  logic,  which  may  he  considered  as  an  athletic  prepara- 
tion, but  yet  do  not  desist  (if  we  rightly  consider  the  matter)  from  applying  their  own  understandings 
merely  with  all  this  zeal  and  effort.  Whilst  nothing  is  more  clear,  than  that  in  every  great  work 
executed  by  the  hand  of  man  without  machines  or  implements,  it  is  impossible  for  the  strength  of 
individuals  to  be  increased,  or  for  that  of  the  multitude  to  combine. 

Having  premised  so  much,  we  lay  down  two  points  on  which  we  would  admonish  mankind,  lest 
they  should  fail  to  see  or  to  observe  them.  The  first  of  these  is :  that  it  is  our  good  fortune,  (as  we 
consider  it,)  for  the  sake  of  extinguishing  and  removing  contradiction  and  irritation  of  mind,  to  leave 
the  honour  and  reverence  due  to  the  ancients  untouched  and  undiminished,  so  that  we  can  perform 
our  intended  work,  and  yet  enjoy  the  benefit  of  our  respectful  moderation.  For  .if  we  should  profess 
to  offer  something  better  than  the  ancients,  and  yet  should  pursue  the  same  coarse  as  they  have  done, 
we  could  never,  by  any  artifice,  contrive  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  having  engaged  in  a  contest  or 
rivalry  as  to  our  respective  wits,  excellences,  or  talents ;  which,  though  neither  inadmissible  or  new, 
(for  why  should  we  not  blame  and  point  out  any  thing  that  is  imperfectly  discovered  or  laid  down 
by  them,  of  our  own  right,  a  right  common  to  aU,)  yet,  however  just  and  allowable,  would  perhaps 
be  scarcely  an  equal  match,  on  account  of  the  disproportion  of  our  strength.  But,  since  our  present 
plan  leads  us  to  open  an  entirely  different  coarse  to  the  understanding,  and  one  unattempted  and 
unknown  to  them,  the  case  is  altered.  There  is  an  end  to  party  zeal,  and  we  only  take  upon  our- 
selves the  character  of  a  guide,  which  requires  a  moderate  share  of  authority  and  good  fortune,  rather 
than  talents  and  excellence.    This  first  admonition  relates  to  persons,  the  next  to  things. 

We  make  no  attempt  to  disturb  the  system  of  philosophy  that  now  prevails,  or  any  other  which 
may  or  will  exist,  either  more  correct  or  more  complete.  For  we  deny  not  that  the  received  system 
of  philosophy,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  encourage  discussion,  embellish  harangues,  axe  em- 
ployed and  are  of  service  in  the  duties  of  the  professor,  and  the  affairs  of  civil  life.  Nay,  we  openly 
express  and  declare  that  the  philosophy  we  offer  will  not  be  very  useful  in  such  respects.  It  is  not 
obvious,  nor  to  be  understood  in  a  cursory-  view,  nor  does  it  flatter  the  mind  in  its  preconceived 
notions,  nor  will  it  descend  to  the  level  of  the  generality  of  mankind,  unless  by  its  advantages 
and  effects. 

Let  there  exist  then  (and  may  it  be  of  advantage  to  both)  two  sources,  and  two  distributions  of 
learning,  and  in  like  manner  two  tribes,  and  as  it  were  kindred  families  of  contemplators  or  philoso- 
phers, without  any  hostility  or  alienation  between  them ;  but  rather  allied  and  united  by  mutual 
assistance.  Let  there  be,  in  short,  one  method  of  cultivating  the  sciences,  and  another  of  discovering 
them.  And  as  for  those  who  prefer  and  more  readily  receive  the  former,  on  account  of  tlieir  haste, 
or  from  motives  arising  from  their  ordinary  life,  or  because  they  are  unable  from  weakness  of  mind 
to  comprehend  and  embrace  the  other,  (which  must  necessarily  be  the  case  with  by  far  the  greater 
number,)  let  us  wish  that  they  may  prosper  as  they  desire  in  their  undertaking,  and  attain  what 
they  pursue.  But  if  any  individual  desire  and  is  anxious  not  merely  to  adhere  to  and  make  use  of 
present  discoveries,  but  to  penetrate  still  further,  and  not  to  overcome  his  adversaries  in  disputes, 
but  nature  by  labour,  not,  in  short,  to  give  elegant  and  specious  opinions,  but  to  know  to  a  certainty 
and  demonstration,  let  him,  as  aHrae  son  of  science,  (if  such  be  his  wish,)  join  with  us;  that  when 
he  has  left  the  antechambers  of  nature  trodden  by  the  multitude,  an  entrance  at  last  may  be  dis- 
covered to  her  inner  apartments.  And,  in  order  to  be  better  understood,  and  to  render  our  meaning 
more  familiar  by  assigning  determinate  names,  we  have  accustomed  ourselves  to  call  the  one  method 
the  anticipation  of  the  mind,  and  the  other  the  interpretation  of  nature. 

We  have  still  one  request  left.  We  have  at  least  reflected  and  taken  pains  in  order  to  render  our 
propositions  not  only  true,  but  of  easy  and  familiar  access  to  men's  minds,  however  wonderfully 
prepossessed  and  limited.  Yet  it  is  but  just  that  we  should  obtain  this  favour  from  mankind,  (espe- 
cially in  so  great  a  restoration  of  learning  and  the  sciences,)  that  whosoever  may  be  desirous  of 
forming  any  determination  upon  an  opinion  of  this  our  work,  either  from  his  own  perceptions,  or  the 
crowd  of  authorities,  or  the  forms  of  demonstrations,  he  will  not  expect  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  a 
cursory  manner,  and  whilst  attending  to  other  matters ;  but  in  order  to  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  will  himself  by  degrees  attempt  the  course  which  we  describe  and  maintain ;  will 
become  accustomed  to  the  subtilty  of  things  which  is  manifested  by  experience ;  and  will  correct 
the  depraved  and  deeply  root^  habits  of  his  mind  by  a  seasonable  and  as  it  were  just  hesitation : 
and  then  finally  (if  he  will)  ase  his  judgment  when  he  has  begun  to  be  master  of  himself. 


SUMMARY  OP  THE  SECOND  PART, 

DIGESTED  IN  APHORISMS. 


APHORISMS  ON  THE  INTERPRETATION 
OF  NATURE  AND  THE  EMPIRE  OF  MAN. 

1.  Man,  as  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  na- 
ture, does  and  anderstands  as  mach  as  his  obser- 
▼ations  on  the  order  of  tiatoie,  either  with  regard 
to  things  or  the  mind,  permit  him,  and  neither 
knows  nor  is  capable  of  more. . 

2.  The  unassisted  hand,  and  the  understanding 
left  to  itself,  possess  but  little  power.  Effects 
are  produced  by  the  means  of  instruments  and 
helps,  which  the  understanding  requires  no  less 
than  the  hand.*  And  as  instruments  either  pro- 
mote or  regulate  the  motion  of  the  hand,  so  those 
that  are  applied  to  the  mind  prompt  or  protect  the 
understanding. 

3.  Knowledge  and  human  power  are  synony- 
mous, since  the  ignorance  of  the  cause  frustrates 
the  effect.  For  nature  is  only  subdued  by  sub- 
mission, and  that  which  in  contemplative  philo- 
sophy corresponds  with  the  cause,  in  practical 
science  becomes  the  rule, 

4.  Man,  whilst  operating,  can  only  apply  or 
withdraw  natural  bodies ;  nature,  internally,  per- 
forms the  rest. 

5.  Those  who  become  practically  versed  in 
nature,  are  the  mechanic,  the  mathematician,  the 
physician,  the  alchymist,  and  the  magician;  but 
all  (as  matters  now  stand)  with  faint  efforts  and 


meagre  success. 


6.  It  would  be  madness,  and  inconsistency,  to 
suppose  that  things  which  have  never  yet  been 
performed,  can  be  performed  without  employing 
some  hitherto  untried  means. 

7.  The  creations  of  the  mind  and  hand  appear 
very  numerous,  if  we  judge  by  books  and  manu- 
factures: but  all  that  variety  consists  of  an 
excessive  refinement,  and  of  deductions  from  a 
few  well  known  matters;  not  of  a  number  of 
axioms. 

8.  Even  the  effects  already  discovered  are  due 
to  chance  and  experiment,  rather  than  to  the 
sciences.  For  our  present  sciences  are  nothing 
more  than  peculiar  arrangements  of  matters  al- 
ready discovered,  and  not  methods  for  discovery, 
or  plans  for  new  operations. 

9.  The  sole  cause  and  root  of  almost  every 
defect  in  the  sciences  is  this;  that  whilst  we 
falsely  admire  and  extol  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  we  do  not  search  for  its  real  helps. 
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10.  The  subtil ty  of  nature  is  far  beyond  that 
of  sense  or  of  the  understanding:  so  that  the 
specious  meditations,  speculations,  and  theories 
of  mankind,  are  but  a  kind  of  insanity,  only  there 
is  no  one  to  stand  by  and  observe  it. 

11.  As  the  present  sciences  are  useless  for  the 
discovery  of  effects,  so  the  present  system  of 
logic  is  useless  for  the  discovery  of  the  sciences. 

12.  The  present  system  of  logic  rather  assists 
in  confirming  and  rendering  inveterate  the  errors 
founded  on  vulgar  notions,  than  in  searching 
afler  truth;  and  is  therefore  more  hurtful  than 
useful. 

13.  The  syllogism  is  not  applied  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  sciences,  and  is  of  no  avail  in  inter- 
mediate axioms,  as  being  very  unequal  to  the 
subtilty  of  nature.  It  forces  assent,  therefore, 
and  not  things. 

14.  The  syllogism  consists  of  propositions, 
propositions  of  words,  words  are  the  signs  of 
notions.  If,  therefore,  the  notions  (which  form 
the  basis  of  the  whole)  be  confused  and  careless- 
ly abstracted  from  things,  there  is  no  solidity  in 
the  superstructure.  Our  only  hope,  then,  is  in 
genuine  induction. 

15.  We  have  no  sound  notions  either  in  logic 
or  physics;  substance,  quality,  action,  passion, 
and  existence  are  not  clear  notions ;  much  less, 
weight,  levity,  density,  tenuity,  moisture,  dryness, 
generation,  corruption,  attraction,  repulsion,  ele- 
ment, matter,  form,  and  the  like.  They  are  all 
fantastical  and  ill  defined. 

16.  The  notions  of  less  abstract  natures,  as 
man,  dog,  dove ;  and  the  immediate  perceptions 
of  sense,  as  heat,  cold,  white,  black,  do  not  de- 
ceive us  materially,  yet  even  these  are  sometimes 
confused  by  the  mutability  of  matter  and  the  in- 
termixture of  things.  All  the  rest,  which  men 
have  hitherto  employed,  are  errors;  and  impro- 
perly abstracted  and  deduced  from  things. 

17.  There  is  the  same  degree  of  licentiousness 
and  error  in  forming  axioms,  as  in  abstracting  no- 
tions !  and  that  in  the  first  principles,  which  de- 
pend on  common  induction.  Still  more  is  this 
the  case  in  axioms  and  inferior  propositions  de- 
rived from  syllogisms. 

18.  The  present  discoyeries  in  science  are  such 

I  as  lie  immediately  beneath  the  surface  of  common 
notions*    It  is  necessaryy  however,  to  penetrate 
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the  more  secret  and  remote  parts  of  natoie,  in 
order  to  abstract  both  notions  and  axioms  from 
things,  by  a  more  certain  and  gaarded  method. 

19.  There  are  and  can  exist  but  two  ways  of 
investigating  and  discoTerbg  tmth.  The  one 
hurries  on  rapidly  from  the  senses  and  particolars 
to  the  most  general  axioms ;  and  from  them  as 
principles  and  their  supposed  indisputable  truth 
derives  and  discovers  the  intermediate  axioms. 
This  is  the  way  now  in  use.  The  other  con- 
structs  its  axioms  from  the  senses  and  particulars, 
by  ascending  continually  and  gradually,  till  it 
finally  arrives  at  the  most  general  axioms,  which 
is  the  true  but  unattempted  way.  • 

30.  The  understanding  when  left  to  itself  pro- 
ceeds by  the  same  way  as  that  which  it  would 
have  adopted  under  the  guidance  of  logic,  name- 
ly, the  first.  For  the  mind  is  fond  of  starting  off 
to  generalities,  that  it  may  avoid  labour,  and  after 
dwelling  a  little  on  a  subject  is  fatigued  by  expe- 
riment. But  these  evils  are  augmented  by  logic, 
for  the  sake  of  the  ostentation  of  dispute. 

SI.  The  understanding  when  left  to  itself  in  a 
man  of  a  steady,  patient,  and  reflecdng  disposition, 
(especially  when  unimpeded  by  received  doc- 
trines,) makes  some  attempt  in  the  right  way, 
bat  with  little  effect;  since  the  understanding, 
undirected  and  unassisted,  is  unequal  to  and  unfit 
for  the  task  of  vaQquishing  -  the  obscurity  of 
things. 

29.  Each  of  these  two  ways  begins  from  the 
senses  and  particulars,  and  ends  in  the  greatest 
generalities.  But  they  are  immeasurably  differ- 
ent; for  the  one  merely  touches  cursorily  the 
limits  of  experiment,  and  particulars,  whilst  the 
other  runs  daly  and  regfularly  through  them ;  the 
one  from  the  very  outset  lays  down  some  abstract 
and  useless  generalities,  the  other  gradually  rises 
to  those  principles  which  are  really  the  most 
common  in  nature. 

23.  There  is  no  small  difference  between  the 
idok  of  the^uman  mind,  and  the  ideas  of  the 
divine  mind ;  that  is  to  say,  between  certain  idle 
dogmas,  and  the  real  stamp  and  impression  of 
created  objects,  as  they  are  found  in  nature. 

24.  Axioms  determined  upon  in  argument  can 
never  assist  in  the  discovery  of  new  effects :  for 
the  sobtilty  of  nature  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
argument.  But  axioms  properly  and  regularly 
abstracted  from  particulars,  easily  point  out  and 
define  new  particulars,  and  therefore  impart  ac- 
tivity to  the  sciences. 

25.  The  axioms  now  in  use  are  derived  from  a 
scanty  handftil,  as  it  were,  of  experience,  and  a 
few  particulars  of  frequent  occurrence,  whence 
they  are  of  much  the  same  dimensions  or  extent 
as  their  origrin.  And  if  any  neglected  or  unknown 
instance  occurs,  the  axiom  is  saved  by  some  fri- 
volous distinction,  when  it  would  be  more  con- 
sistent with  truth  to  amend  it 

26.  We  are  wont»  for  the  take  of  distinctiony 


to  call  diat  human  reasoning  which  we  apply  to 
nature,  the  anticipation  of  nature,  (as  being  nab, 
and  premature ;)  and  that  which  is  properiy  d^ 
duced  from  things,  the  interpretation  of  natore. 

27.  Anticipations  are  sufficiently  powerful  in 
producing  unanimity,  for  if  men  were  all  to  be- 
come even  uniformly  mad,  they  might  agree 
tolerably  well  with  each  other. 

28.  Anticipations  again  will  be  assented  to 
much  more  readily  than  interpretations ;  becansey 
being  deduced  from  a  few  instances,  and  these 
principally  of  familiar  occurrence,  they  immedi- 
ately hit  the  underatanding,  and  satisfy  the 
imagination ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  interpreta- 
tions,  being  deduced  from  various  subjects,  and 
these  widely  dispersed,  cannot  suddenly  strike 
the  underetanding ;  so  that,  in  common  estima- 
tion, they  must  appear  difficult  and  discordant, 
and  almost  like  the  mysteries  of  faith. 

29.  In  sciences  founded  on  opinions  and  do^ 
mas,  it  is  right  to  make  use  of  anticipations  and 
logic,  if  you  wish  to  force  assent  rather  than 
things. 

30.  If  all  the  capacities  of  all  ages  should  unite 
and  combine  and  transmit  their  laboure,  no  great 
progress  will  be  made  in  learning  by  anticipa- 
tions ;  because  the  radical  errora,  and  those  which 
occur  in  the  first  process  of  the  mind,  are  not 
cured  by  the  excellence  of  subsequent  means  and 
remedies. 

31.  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  great  progress 
in  the  sciences  by  the  superinducing  or  engrafUng 
new  mattere  upon  old.  An  instauration  most  be 
made  from  the  very  foundations,  if  we  do  not 
wish  to  revolve  forever  in  a  circle,  making  only 
some  slight  and  contemptible  progress. 

32.  The  ancient  authors,  and  all  othere,  are  left 
in  undisputed  possession  of  their  honoure.  For 
we  enter  into  no  comparison  of  capacity  or  talent, 
but  of  method ;  and  assume  the  part  of  a  guide, 
rather  than  of  a  critic. 

33.  To  speak  plainly,  no  correct  judgment  can 
be  formed,  either  of  our  method,  or  its  discove- 
ries, by  those  anticipations  which  are  now  in 
common  use ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  required  of  us  to 
submit  ourselves  to  the  judgment  of  the  very 
method  we  ounelves  arraign. 

34.  Nor  is  it  an  easy  matter  to  deliver  and  ex- 
plain our  sentiments :  for  those  things  which  are 
in  themselves  new  can  yet  be  only  understood 
from  some  analogy  to  what  is  old. 

35.  Alexander  Borgia  said  of  the  expedition  of 
the  French  into  Italy,  that  they  came  with  chalk 
in  their  hands  to  mark  up  their  lodgings,  and  not 
with  weapons  to  foroe  their  passage.  Even  so  do 
we  wish  our  philosophy  to  make  its  way  quietly  into 
those  minds  that  are  fit  for  it,  and  of  good  eap8ci> 
ty.  For  we  have  no  need  of  contention  where 
we  differ  in  furst  principles,  and  our  very  notions, 
and  even  in  our  forms  of  demonstration. 

36.  We  have  but  one  simple  method  of  deliver* 
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ing  OUT  sentiments :  namely,  we  mast  bring  men 
to  particulars,  and  their  regular  series  and  order, 
and  they  must  for  a  while  renounce  their  notions 
and  begin  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  things. 

37.  Our  method  and  that  of  the  skeptics  agree 
in  some  respects  at  first  setting  out:  but  differ 
most  widely  and  are  completely  opposed  to  each 
other  in  their  conclusion.  For  they  roundly 
assert  that  nothing  can  be  known ;  we,  that  but 
a  small  part  of  nature  can  be  known  by  the  pre- 
sent method.  Their  next  step,  however,  is  to  de- 
stroy the  authority  of  the  senses  and  understand- 
ing, whilst  we  invent  and  supply  them  with 
assistance. 

' *^38.  The  idols  and  false  notions  which  have 
already  preoccupied  the  human  understanding, 
and  are  deeply  rooted  in  it,  not  only  to  beset 
men*8  minds,  that  they  become  difficult  of  access, 
but,  even  when  access  is  obtained,  will  again 
meet  and  trouble  us  in  the  instauration  of  the 
sciences,  unless  mankind,  when  forewarned, 
guard  themselves  with  all  possible  care  against 
them. 

39.  Four  species  of  idols  beset  the  human 
mind :  to  which  (for  distinction's  sake)  we  have 
assigned  names:  calling  the  first  idols  of  the 
tribe;  the  second  idols  of  (he  den;  ^the  fhtrd 
idols  of  the  market;    the  fourth  idols  of   the 

""tBieatre. 
""4u.^he  formation  of  notions  and  axioms  on 
the  foundation  of  true  induction,  is  the  only  fitting 
remedy,  by  which  we  can  ward  off  and  expel 
these  idols.  It  is,  however,  of  great  service  to 
point  them  out.  For  the  doctrine  of  idols  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  interpretation  of  nature, 
as  that  of  confutation  of  sophisms  does  to  com- 
mon logic. 

41.  The  idols  of  the  tribe  are  inherent  in  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  very  tribe  or  race  of  man. 
For  man's  sense  is  falsely  asserted  to  be  the 
standard  of  things.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  per- 
ceptions, both  of  the  senses  and  the  mind,  bear 
reference  to  man,  and  not  to  the  universe,  and  the 
human  mind  resembles  those  uneven  mirrors, 
which  impart  their  own  properties  to  different 
objects,  from  which  rays  are  emitted,  and  distort 
and  disfigure  them. 

42.  The  idols  of  the  den  are  those  of  each 
individual.  For  everybody  (in  addition  to  the 
errors  common  to  the  race  of  man)  has  his  own 
individual  den  or  cavern,  which  intercepts  and 
corrupts  the  light  of  nature ;  either  from  his  own 
peculiar  and  singular  disposition,  or  from  his 
education  and  intercourse  with  others,  or  from 
his  reading,  and  the  authority  acquired  by  those 
whom  he  reverences  and  admires,  or  from  the 
different  impressions  produced  on  the  mind,  as  it 
happens  to  be  preoccupied  and  predisposed,  or 
equable  and  tranquil,  and  the  like :  so  that  the 
spirit  of  man  (according  to  its  several  disposi- 
tions)  is  variable,  confused,  and  as  it  were  ac- 


tuated by  chance;  and  Henclitas  said  well  that 
men  search  for  knowledge  in  lesser  worlds,  and 
not  in  the  greater  or  common  world. 

43.  There  are  also  idols  formed  by  the  recipro- 
cal intercourse  and  society  of  man  with  man, 
w^^ich  we  call  idols  of  the  market,  from  the  com- 
merce and  association  of  men  with  each  other. 
For  men  converse  by  means  of  language;  but 
words  sre  formed  at  the  will  of  the  generality ; 
and  there  arises  from  a  bad  and  unapt  formation 
of  words  a  wonderful  obstruction  to  the  mind. 
Nor  can  the  definitions  and  explanations,  with 
which  learned  men  are  wont  to  guard  and  protect 
themselves  in  some  instances,  afford  a  complete 
remedy:  words  still  manifestly  force  the  under- 
standing, throw  every  thing  into  confusion,  and 
lead  mankind  into  vain  and  innumerable  contro- 
versies and  fallacies. 

44.  Lastly,  there  are  idols  which  have  crept 
into  men's  minds  from  the  various  dogmas  of 
peculiar  systems  of  philosophy,  and  also  fr(»n  the 
perverted  rules  of  demonstration,  and  these  we 
denominate  idols  of  the  theatre.  For  we  regard 
all  the  systems  of  philosophy  hitherto  received  or 
imagined,  as  so  many  plays  brought  out  and  per- 
formed, creating  fictitious  and  theatrical  worlds. 
Nor  do  we  speak  only  of  the  present  systems,  or 
of  the  philosophy  and  sects  of  the  ancients,  since 
numerous  other  plays  of  a  similar  nature  can  h& 
still  composed  and  made  to  agree  with  each  other, 
the  causes  of  the  most  opposite  errors  being  gene- 
rally the  same.  Nor,  again,  do  we  allude  merely 
to  general  systems,  but  also  to  many  elements 
and  axioms  of  sciences,  which  have  become  in- 
veterate by  tradition,  implicit  credence,  abd  neg- 
lect. We  must,  however,  discuss  each  species 
of  idols  more  fully  and  distinctly,  in  order  to  guard 
the  human  understanding  against  them. 

45.*  The  human  understanding,  from  its  pecu- 
liar nature,  easily  supposes  a  greater  degree  of 
order  and  equality  in  things  than  it  really  finds ; 
and  although  many  things  in  nature  be  sui  gene- 
ris, and  most  irregular,  will  yet  invent  parallels 
and  conjugates,  and  relatives,  where  no  such  thing 
is.  Hence  the  fiction,  that  all  celestial  bodies 
were  in  perfect  circles,  thus  rejecting  entirely 
spiral  and  serpentine  lines,  (except  as  explanatory 
terms.)  Hence,  also,  the  element  of  fire  is  in- 
troduced with  its  peculiar  orbit,  to  keep  square 
with  those  other  three  wltich  are  objects  of  our 
senses.  The  relative  rarity  of  the  elements  (as 
they  are  called)  is  arbitrarily  made  to  vary  in  ten- 
fold progression,  with  many  other  dreams  of 
the  like  nature.  Nor  is  this  folly  confined  to 
theories,  but  it  is  to  be  met  with  even  in  simple 
notions. 

46.  The  human  understanding,  when  any  pro- 
position has  been  once  laid  dowp,  (either  from 
general  admission  and  belief,  or  from  the  pleasurs 

*  Hanea  to  Apboriim  03  treats  of  the  Idola  of  tha  trtbs. 
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it  affbrdfl,)  forces  eTery  things  else  to  add  fresh 
support  and  confirmation;  and  although  more 
cogent  and  abundant  instances  may  exist  to  the 
contrary,  yet  either  does  not  observe  or  despises 
them,  or  gets  rid  of  and  rejects  them  by  some 
distinction,  with  yiolent  and  injurious  prejudice, 
rather  than  sacrifice  the  authority  of  its  first  con- 
clusions. It  was  well  answered  by  him  who  was 
shown  in  a  temple  the  votive  tablets  suspended 
by  such  as  had  escaped  the  peril  of  shipwreck, 
and  was  pressed  as  to  whether  he  would  then 
recognise  the  power  of  the  gods,  by  an  inquiry ; 
'i  But  where  are  the  portraits  of  those  who  have 
perished  in  spite  of  their  vows  V*  All  supersti- 
tion is  much  the  same,  whether  it  be  that  of 
astrology,  dreams,  omens,  retributive  judgment, 
or  the  like ;  in  all  of  which  the  deluded  believers 
observe  events  which  are  fulfilled,  but  neglect 
and  pass  over  their  failure,  though  it  be  much 
more  common.  But  this  evil  insinuates  itself 
still  more  craftily  in  philosophy  and  the  sciences ; 
in  which  a  settled  maxim  vitiates  and  governs 
every  other  circumstance,  though  the  latter  be 
much  more  worthy  of  confidence.  Besides,  even 
in  the  absence  of  that  eagerness  and  want  of 
thought,  (which  we  have  mentioned,)  it  is  the 
peculiar  and  perpetual  error  of  the  human  under- 
standing to  be  more  moved  and  excited  by  affirma- 
tives than  by  negatives,  whereas  it  ought  duly 
and  regularly  to  be  impartial ;  nay,  in  establishing 
any  true  axiom,  the  negative  instance  is  the  most 
powerful. 

47.  The  human  understanding  is  most  excited 
by  that  which  strikes  and  enters  the  mind  at  once 
and  suddenly,  and  by  which  the  imagination  is 
immediately  filled  and  inflated.  It  then  begins 
almost  imperceptibly  to  conceive  and  suppose 
that  every  thing  is  similar  to  the  few  objects 
which  have  taken  possession  of  the  mind ;  whilst 
it  is  very  slow  and  unfit  for  the  transition  to  the 
remote  and  heterogeneous  instances,  by  which 
axioms  are  tried  as  by  fire,  unless  the  office  be 
imposed  upon  it  by  severe  regrulations,  and  a 
powerful  authority. 

48.  The  human  understanding  is  active  and 
cannot  halt  or  rest,  but  even,  though  without 
effect,  still  presses  forward.  Thus  we  cannot 
conceive  of  any  end  or  external  boundary  of  the 
world,  and  it  seems  necessarily  to  occur  to  us, 
that  there  must  be  something  beyond.  Nor  can 
we  imagine  how  eternity  has  flowed  on  down  to 
the  present  day,  since  ^e  usually  received  dis- 
tinction of  an  infinity,  a  parte  ante  and  a  parte 
post,  cannot  hold  good :  for  it  would  thence  follow 
that  one  infinity  is  greater  than  another,  and  also 
chat  infinity  is  wasting  away  and  tending  to  an 
end.  There  is  the  same  difficulty  in  considering 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  lines,  arising  from  the 
weakness  of  our  minds,  which  weakness  inter- 
feres to  still  greater  disadvantage  with  the  dis- 
eovt»ry  of  causes.     For,  although  the  greatest 


generalities  in  nature  must  be  positive,  just  as 
they  are  found,  and  in  fact  not  eaxuabU,  yet,  the 
human  understanding,  inculpable  of  resting,  seeks 
for  something  more  intelligible.  Thus,  however, 
whilst  aiming  at  further  progress,  it  falls  back  to 
what  is  actually  less  advanced,  namely,  fioal 
causes ;  for  they  are  clearly  more  allied  to  man's 
own  nature  than  the  system  of  the  universe; 
and  from  this  source  they  have  wonderfully  cor- 
rupted philosophy.  But  he  would  be  an  unskil- 
ful and  shallow  philosopher,  who  should  seek 
for  causes  in  the  greatest  generalities,  and  not 
be  anxious  to  discover  them  in  subordinate  ob- 

jects. 

49.  The  Jiuman  understanding  resembles  not 
a  dry  /«^,  but  admits  a  tincture  of  the  will  and 
passions,  which  generate  their  own  system  ac- 
cordingly ;  for  man  always  believes  more  readily 
that  which  he  prefers.  He,  therefore,  rejects 
difficulties  for  want  of  patience  in  investigation; 
sobriety,  because  it  limits  his  hope;  the  depths 
of  nature,  from  superstition ;  the  light  of  experi- 
ment, from  arrogance  and  pride,  lest  his  mind 
should  appear  to  be  occupied  with  common  and 
varying  objects;  paradoxes,  from  a  fear  of  the 
opinion  of  the  vulgar ;  in  short,  his  feelings  imbue  . 
and  corrupt  his  understanding  in  innumerable  and 
sometimes  imperceptible  ways.  :y 

50.  But  by  far  the  greatest  impediment  and 
aberration  of  the  human  understanding  proceeds 
from  the  dulness,  incompetency,  and  errors  of  the 
senses:  since  whatever  strikes  the  senses  pre- 
ponderates over  every  thing,  however  superior, 
which  does  not  immediately  strike  them.  Hence^ 
contemplation  mostly  ceases  with  sight;  and  a 
very  scanty,  or  perhaps  no  regard  is  paid  to  in- 
visible objects.  The  entire  operation,  therefore, 
of  spirits  enclosed  in  tangible  bodies  is  concealed 
and  escapes  us.  All  that  more  delicate  change 
of  formation  in  the  parts  of  coarser  substances 
(vulgarly  called  alteration,  but  in  fact  a  change 
of  position  in  the  smallest  particles)  is  equally 
unknown;  and  yet,  unless  the  two  matters  we 
have  mentioned  be  explored  and  brought  to  light, 
no  grreat  effect  can  be  produced  in  nature.  Again, 
the  very  nature  of  common  air,  and  all  bodies  of 
less  density  (of  which  there  are  many)  is  almost 
unknown.  For  the  senses  are  weak  and  erring, 
nor  can  instruments  be  of  great  use  in  extending 
their  sphere  or  acuteness;  all  the  better  interpre- 
tations of  nature  are  worked  out  by  instances,  and 
fit  and  apt  experiments,  where  tiie  senses  only 
judge  of  the  experiment,  the  experiment  of  nature 
and  the  thing  itself. 

51.  The  human  understanding  is,  by  its  own 
nature,  prone  to  abstraction,  and  supposes  that 
which  is  fluctuating  to  be  fixed.  But  it  is  better 
to  dissect  than  abstract  nature;  such  was  the 
method  employed  by  the  school  of  Democritas, 
which  made  greater  progress  in  penetrating  nature 
than  the  rest.    It  is  best  to  consider  matter,  its 
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confoimaiion,  and  the  changes  of  that  confonna- 
tion,  its  own  action,  and  the  law  of  this  action  or 
motion^  for  forms  are  a  mere  fiction  of  the  human 
mind,  unless  you  will  call  the  laws  of  action  hy 
that  name.  Such  are  the  idols  of  the  tribe,  which 
arise  either  from  the  uniformity  of  the  constitution 
of  man's  spirit,  or  its  prejudices,  or  its  limited 
faculties,  or  restless  agitation,  or  from  the  inter- 
ference of 'the  passions,  or  the  incompetency  of 
the  senses,  or  the  mode  of  their  impressions. 
^  53.  The  idols*  of  the  den  derive  their  origin 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  each  individual's  mind 
and  body ;  and  also  from  education,  habit,  and 
accident.  And  although  they  be  various  and 
manifold,  yet  we  will  treat  of  some  that  require 
the  greatest  caution,  and  exert  the  greatest  power 
in  polluting  the  understanding. 

54.  Some  men  become  attached  to  particular 
sciences  and  contemplations,  either  from  sup- 
posing themselves  ihe  authors  and  inventors  of 
them,  or  from  having  bestowed  the  greatest  pains 
upon  such  subjects,  and  thus  become  most  habitu- 
ated to  them.  If  men  of  this  description  apply 
themselves  to  philosophy  and  contemplations  of 
an  universal  nature,  they  wrest  and  corrupt  them 
by  their  preconceived  fancies ;  of  which  Aristotle 
affords  us  a  signal  instance,  who  made  his  natural 
philosophy  completely  subservient  to  his  logic, 
and  thus  rendered  it  little  more  than  useless  and 
disputatious.  The  chymists,  again,  have  formed 
a  fanciful  philosophy  with  the  most  confined 

^  views,  from  a  few  experiments  of  the  furnace. 
Gilbert,  too,  having  employed  himself  most  assi- 
duously in  the  consideration  of  the  magnet,  imme- 
diately established  a  system  of  philosophy  to 
coincide  with  his  favourite  pursuit. 

55.  The  greatest,  and,  perhaps,  radical  distinc- 
tion between  different  men's  dispositions  for  phi- 
losophy and  the  sciences  is  this ;  that  some  are 
more  vigorous  and  active  in  observing  the  differ- 
ences of  things,  others  in  observing  their  resem- 
blances. For  a  steady  and  acute  disposition  can 
fix  its  thoughts,  and  dwell  upon,  and  adhere  to  a 
point,  through  all  the  refinements  of  diffferences ; 
but  those  that  are  sublime  and  discursive  recog- 
nise  and  compare  even  the  most  delicate  and 
general  resemblances.  Each  of  them  readily  falls 
into  excess,  by  catching  either  at  nice  distinctions 
or  shadows  of  resemblance. 

56.  Some  dispositions  evince  an  unbounded 
admiration  of  antiquity,  others  eagerly  embrace 
novelty;  and  but  few  can  preserve  the  just  me- 
dium, so  as  neither  to  tear  up  what  the  ancients 
have  correctly  laid  down,  nor  to  despise  the  just 
innovations  of  the  moderns.  But  this  is  very 
prejudicial  to  the  sciences  and  philosophy,  and, 
instead  of  a  correct  judgment,  we  have  but  the 
factions  of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  Truth  is 
not  to-be  sought  in  the  good  fortune  of  any  parti- 
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cular  conjuncture  of  time,  which  is  uncertain,  but 
in  the  light  of  nature  and  experience,  which  is 
eternal.  Such  factions,  therefore,  are  to  be  ab- 
jured, and  the  understanding  must  not  allow  them 
to  hurry  it  on  to  assent 

57.  The  contemplation  of  nature  and  of  bt)dies 
in  their  individual  form  distracts  and  weakens  the 
understanding:  but  the  contemplation  of  nature 
and  of  bodies  in  their  general  composition  and 
formation  stupifies  and  relaxes  it.  We  have  a 
good  instance  of  this  in  the  school  of  Leucippus 
and  Democritus  compared  with  others :  for  they 
applied  themselves  so  much  to  particulars  as 
almost  to  neglect  the  general  structure  of  things, 
whilst  the  others  were  so  astounded  whilst  gazing 
on  the  structure,  that  they  did  not  penetrate  the 
simplicity  of  nature.  These  two  species  of  con- 
templation must  therefore  be  interchanged,  and 
each  employed  in  its  turn,  in  order  to  render  the 
understanding  at  once  penetrating  and  capacious, 
and  to  avoi4.  the  inconveniences  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  the  idols  that  result  from  them. 

58.  Let  such,  therefore,  be  our  precautions  in 
contemplation,  th^t  we  may  ward  off  and  expel 
the  idols  of  the  den:  which  mostly  owe  their 
birth  either  to  some  predominant  pursuit;  or, 
secondly,  to  an  excess  in  synthesis  and  analysis ; 
or,  thirdly,  to  a  party  zeal  in  favour  of  certain 
ages ;  or,  fourthly,  to  the  extent  or  narrowness  of 
the  subject.  In  general,  he  who  contemplates 
nature  should  suspect  whatever  particularly  takes 
and  fixes  his  understanding,  and  should  use  so 
much  the  more  caution  to  preserve  it  equable  and 
unprejudiced. 

59.  The  idols*  of  the  market  are  the  most 
troublesome  of  all,  those,  namely,  which  have  en- 
twined themselves  round  the  understanding  from 
the  associations  of  words  and  names.  For  men 
imagine  that  their  reason  governs  words,  whilst, 
in  fact,  words  react  upon  the  understanding ;  and 
this  has  rendered  philosophy  and  the  sciences 
sophistical  and  inactive.  Words  are  generally 
formed  in  a  popular  sense,  and  define  things  by 
those  broad  lines  which  are  most  obvious  to  the 
vulgar  mind ;  .but  when  a  more  acute  understand- 
ing, or  more  diligent 'observation  is  anxious  to 
vary  those  lines,  and  to  adapt  them  more  accu- 
rately to  nature,  words  oppose  it.  Hence  the 
great  and  solemn  disputes  of  learned  men  often 
terminate  in  controversies  about  words  and  names, 
in  regard  to  which  it  wopld  be  better  (imitating 
the  caution  of  mathematicians)  to  proceed  more 
advisedly  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  bring  such 
disputes  to  a  regular  issue  by  definitions.  Such 
definitions,  however,  cannot  remedy  the  evil  in 
natural  and  material  objects,  because  they  con- 
sist themselves  of  words,  and  these  words  pro- 
duce others ;  so  that  we  must  necessarily  have 
recourse  to  particular  instances,  and  their  regular 
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series  and  arraiigeraent«  as  we  shall  mention  when 
we  come  to  the  mode  and  scheme  of  determining^ 
notions  and  axioms. 

60.  The  idols  imposed  npon  the  understanding 
by  words  are  of  tw6  kinds.  They  are  either  the 
names  of  things  which  have  no  existence,  (for,  as 
some  objects  are  from  inattention  left  without  a 
name,  so  names  are  formed  by  fanciful  imagina- 
tions which  are  without  an  object,)  or  they  are  the 
names  of  actual  objects,  but  confused,  badly  de- 
fined, and  hastily  and  irregularly  abstracted  from 
things.  Fortune,  the  primum  mobile,  the  plane- 
tary orbits,  the  element  of  fire,  and  the  like  fic- 
tions, which  owe  their  birth  to  futile  and  false 
theories,  are  instances  of  the  first  kind.  And  this 
species  of  idols  is  removed  with  greater  facility, 
because  it  can  be  exterminated  by  the  constant 
refutation  or  the  desuetude  of  the  theories  them- 
selves. The  others,  which  are  created  by  vicious 
and  unskilful  abstraction,  are  intricate  and  deeply 
rooted.  Take  some  word  for  instance,  as  moist  ; 
and  let  us  examine  how  far  the  different  signifi- 
cations of  this  word  are  consistent.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  word  moist  is  nothing  but  a  con- 
fused sign  of  different  actions,  admitting  of  no 
settled  and  defined  uniformity.  For  it  means  that 
which  easily  diffuses  itself  over  another  body  ;- 
that  which  is  indeterminable  and  cannot  be 
brought  to  a  consistency;  that  which  yields 
easily  in  every  direction ;  that  which  is  easily 
divided  and  dispersed ;  that  which  is  easily  united 
and  collected ;  that  which  easily  flows  and  is  put 
in  motion ;  that  which  easily  adheres  to  and  wets 
another  body ;  that  which  is  easily  reduced  to  a 
liquid  state,  though  previously  solid.  When, 
therefore,  you  come  to  predicate  or  impose  this 
name,  in  one  sense  flame  is  moist,  in  another  air 
is  not  moist,  in  another  fine  powder  is  moist,  in 
another  glass  is  moist ;  so  that  it  is  quite  clear 
that  this  notion  is  hastily  abstracted  from  water 
only,  and  common,  ordinary  liquors,  without  any 
due  verification  of  it. 

There  are,  however,  different  degrees  of  distor- 
tion and  mistake  in  words.  One  of  the  least 
faulty  classes  is  that  of  the  names  of  substances, 
particularly  of  the  less  abstract  and  more  defined 
species ;  (those  then  of  chalk  and  fnud  are  good,  of 
earth,  bad;)  words  signifying  actions  are  more 
faulty,  as  to  generate,  to  corrupt,  to  change ;  but 
the  most  faulty  are  those  denoting  qualities,  (ex- 
cept the  immediate  objects  of  sense,)  as  heavy, 
Ughtf  rare,  dense.  Yet  in  all  of  these  there  must 
be  some  notions  a  little  better  than  others,  in  pro- 
portion as  a  greater  or  less  number  of  things  come 
before  the  senses. 

61.  The  idols  of  the  theatre*  are  not  innate, 
nor  do  they  introduce  themselves  secretly  into 
the  understanding ;  but  they  are  manifestly  instil- 
led and  cherished  by  the  fictions  of  theories  and 
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depraved  rules  of  demonstration.  To  attempt, 
however,  or  undertake  their  confutation,  would 
not  be  consistent  with  out  declarations.  For, 
since  we  neither  agree  in  our  principles  nor  our 
demonstrations,  all  argument  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. And  it  is  fortunate  that  the  ancients  are 
left  in  possession  of  their  honours.  We  detract 
nothing  from  them,  seeing  our  whole  doctrine 
relates  only  to  the  path  to  be  pursued.  The 
lame  (as  they  say)  in  the  path  outstrip  the  swift, 
who  wander  from  it,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  veer  ^ 
skill  and  swiftness  of  him  who  runs  not  in  th^/^ 
right  direction,  must  increase  his  aberration.     ^/\ 

Our  method  of  discovering  the  sciences  is  such  i 
as  to  leave  little  to  the  acuteness  and  strength  of 
wit,  and  indeed  rather  to  level  wit  and  intellect. 
For,  as  in  the  drawing  of  a  straight  line  or  accu- 
rate circle  by  the  hand,  much  depends  upon  its 
steadiness  and  practice,  but  if  a  ruler  or  compass 
be  employed  there  is  little  occasion  for  either;  so 
it  is  with  our  method.  Although,  however,  we 
enter  into  no  individual  confutations,  yet  a  little 
must  be  said,  first,  of  the  sects  and  general  divi- 
sions of  these  species  of  theories;  secondly, 
something  further  to  show  that  there  are  external 
signs  of  their  weakness,  and,  lastly,  we  must 
consider  the  causes  of  so  great  a  misfortune,  and 
so  long  and  general  a  unanimity  in  error,  that  we 
may  thus  render  the  access  to  truth  less  diffi- 
cult, and  that  the  human  understanding  may  the 
more  readily  be  purified,  and  brought  to  dismiss 
its  idols. 

62.  The  idols  of  the  theatre  or  of  theories  are  / 
numerous,  and  may  and  perhaps  will  be  still 
more  so.  For,  unless  men's  minds  had  been 
now  occupied  for  many  ages  in  religious  and 
theological  considerations,  and  civil  governments 
(especially  monarchies)  had  been  averse  to  novel- 
ties of  that  nature,  even  in  theory,  (so  that  men 
must  apply  to  them  with  some  risk  and  injury  to 
their  own  fortunes,  and  not  only  without  reward, 
but  subject  to  contumely  and  envy,)  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  other  sects  of  philosophers  and 
theorists  would  have  been  introduced,  like  those 
which  formerly  flourished  in  such  diversified 
abundance  amongst  the  Greeks.  For,  as  many 
imaginary  theories  of  the  heavens  can  be  deduced 
from  the  phenomena  of  the  sky,  so  it  is  even 
more  easy  to  found  many  dogmas  upon  the  ph^ 
nomena  of  philosophy ;  and  the  plot  of  this  our 
theatre  resembles  those  of  the  poetical,  where  the 
plots  which  are  invented  for  the. stage  are  mors 
consistent,  elegant,  and  pleasurable  than  those 
taken  from  real  history. 

In  general,  men  take  for  the  groundwork  of 
their  philosophy  either  too  much  from  a  few  to- 
pics, or  too  little  from  many ;  in  either  case  their 
philosophy  is  founded  on  too  narrow  a  basis  of 
experiment  and  natural  history,  and  decides  on 
too  scanty  ground s.  For  the  theoretic  philosopher 
seizes  various  common  circumstances  by  experi- 
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ment,  without  redaeing^  them  to  certainty,  or 
examining  and  frequently  confiidering  them,  and 
relies  for  the  rest  upon  meditation  and  the  actiyity 
of  his  wit. 

There  are  other  philosophera  who  have  dili- 
gently and  accurately  attended  to  a  few  experi- 
ments, and  hare  thence  presumed  to  deduce  and 
invent  systems  of  philosophy,  formingr  every 
thing  to  conformity  with  them. 

A  third  set,  from  their  faith  and  religious  yene- 
ration,  introduce  theology  and  traditions;  the 
absurdity  of  some  amongst  them  having  pro- 
t>eeded  so  ^  as  to  seek  and  derive  the  sciences 
from  spirits  and  genii.  There  are,  therefore, 
three  sources  of  error  and  three  species  of  false 
philosophy;  the  sophistic,  empiric,  and  supersti- 
tions. 

63.  Aristode  affords  the  most  eminent  instance 
of  the  first;  for  he  corrupted  natural  philosophy 
by  logic :  thus,  he  formed  the  world  of  catego- 
ries, assigned. fo  the  human  soul,  the  noblest  of 
substances,  a  genus   determined  by  words  of 
secondary  operation,  treated  of  density  and  rarity 
(by  which  bodies  occupy  a  greater  or  lesser  space) 
by  the  frigid  distinctions  of  action  and  power, 
asserted  that  there  was  a  peculiar  and  proper  mo- 
tion in  all  bodies,  and  that  if  they  shared  in  any 
other  motion,  it  was  owing  to  an  external  moving 
cause,  and  imposed  innumerable  arbitrary  dis- 
tinctions upon  the  nature  of  things ;  being  every- 
where more  anxious  as  to  definitions  in  teaching, 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  wording  of  his  proposi- 
tions, than  the  internal  truth  of  things.    And  this 
is  best  shown  by  a  comparison  of  his  philosophy 
with  the  others  of  greatest  repute  among  the 
Greeks.     For  the  similar  parts  of  Anaxagoras, 
the  atoms  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus,  the 
heaven  and  earth  of  Parmenides,  the  discord  and 
concord  of  Empedocles,  the  resolution  of  bodies 
into  the  common  nature  of  fire,  and  their  conden- 
sation, according  to  Heraclitos,  exhibit  some 
sprinkling  of  natural  philosophy,  the  nature  of 
things,  and  experiment,  whilst  Aristotle's  phy- 
sics are  mere  logical  terms,  and  he  remodelled 
the  same  subject  in  his  metaphysics  under  a  more 
imposing  title^  and  more  as  a  realist  than  a  nomi- 
nalist.     Nor  is  much  stress  to  be  laid  on  his 
frequent  recourse  to  experiment  in  his  books  on 
animals,  his  problems,  and  other  treatises;  for  he 
had  already  decided,  without  having  properly 
consulted  experience  as  the  basis  of  his  decisions 
and  axioms,  and  after  having  so  decided,  he  drags 
experiment  along,  as  a  captive  constrained  to  ac- 
commodate herself  to  his  decisions ;  so  that  he  is 
e  ren  more  to  be  blamed  than  his  modem  followers, 
(of  the  scholastic  school,)  who  have  deserted  her 
altogether. 

€4.  The  empiric  school  produces  dogmas  of  a 
more  deformed  and  monstrous  nature  than  the 
sophistic  or  theoretic  school :  not  being  founded 
in  the  light  of  common  notions,  (wMoh,  however 


poor  and  superficial,  is.  yet  in  a  manner  universal 
and  of  a  general  tendency,)  but  in  the  confined 
obscurity  of  a  few  experiments.  Hence  this 
species  of  philosophy  appears  probable  and 
almost  certain  to  those  who  are  daily  practised 
in  such  experiments,  and  have  thus  corrupted 
their  imagination,  but  incredible  and  futile  to 
others.  We  have  a  strong  instance  of  this  in  the 
alchymists  and  their  dogmas ;  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  another  in  this  age,  unless,  perhaps, 
in  the  philosophy  of  Gilbert.*  We  could  not, 
however,  neglect  to  caution  others  against  this 
school,  because  we  already  foresee  and  augur, 
that  if  men  be  hereafter  induced  by  our  exhorta- 
tions to  apply  seriously  to  experiments,  (bidding 
farewell  to  the  sophistic  doctrines,)  there  will 
then  be  imminent  danger  from  empirics,  owing 
to  the  premature  and  forward  haste  of  the  under- 
standing, and  its  jumping  or  flying  to  generalities 
and  the  principles  of  things.  We  ought,  there- 
fore, already  to  meet  the  evil. 

66.'  The  corruption  of  philosophy  by  the  mixing 
of  it  up  with  superstition  and  theology  is  of  a  much 
wider  extent,  and  is  most  injurious  to  it,  both  as  a 
whole  and  in  parts.  For  the  human  understanding 
is  no  less  exposed  to  the  impressions  of  fancy,  than 
to  those  of  vulgar  notions.  The  disputatious  and 
sophistic  school  entraps  the  understanding,  whilst 
the  fanciful,  bombastic,  and,  as  it  were,  poetical 
sohool  rather  flatters  it.  There  is  a  clear  example 
of  this  among  the  Greeks,  especially  in  Pythago- 
ras, where,  however,  the  superstition  is  coarse  and 
overcharged,  but  it  is  more  dangerous  and  refined 
in  Plato  and  his  school.  This  evil  is  found  also 
in  some  branches  of  other  systems  of  philosophy, 
where  it  introduces  abstracted  forms,  final  and  first 
causes,  omitting  frequently  the  intermediate,  and 
the  like.  Against  it  we  must  use  the  greatest 
caution ;  for  the  apotheosis  of  error  is  the  greatest 
evil  of  all,  and  when  folly  is  worshipped,  it  is, 
as  it  were,  a  plague-spot  upon  the  understanding. 
Yet,  some  of  the  modems  have  indulged  this 
folly,  with  such  consummate  inconsiderateness, 
that  they  have  endeavoured  to  build  a  system  of 
natural  philosophy  on  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
the  book  of  Job,  and  other  parts  of  Scripture; 
seeking  thus  the  dead  amongst  the  living.  And 
this  folly  is  the  more  to  be  prevented  and  re- 
strained, because  not  only  fantastical  philosophy 
but  heretical  religion  spring  from  the  absurd  mix- 
ture of  matters  divine  and  human.  It  is,  there- 
fore, most  wise  soberly  to  render  unto  faith  the 
things  that  are  faith's. 

66.  Having  spoken  of  the  vicious  authority  of 
the  systems  founded  either  on  vulgar  notions,  or 
on  a  few  experiments,  or  on  superstition,  we  must 
now  consider  the  fauhy  subjects  for  eontempIsF- 
tion,   especially  in   natural  philosophy.     The 

*  It  to  thai  Uie  Vnlcmnlato  and  Neptimiani  have  fVamed  their 
opposite  theories  in  geology.  Flirenology  to  a  modem  Instance 
of  hasty  generalixatlon. 
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human  understanding  is  perverted  by  observing 
the  power  of  mechanical  arts,'  in  which  bodies 
are  very  materially  changed  by  composition  or 
separation,  and  is  indnced  to  suppose  that  some- 
thing similar  takes  place  in  the  uniyersal  nature 
of  things.  Hence  the  fiction  of  elements,  and 
their  co-operation  in  forming  natural  bodies. 
Again,  when  man  teflects  upon  the  entire  liberty 
of  nature,  he  meets  with  particular  species  of 
things,  as  animals,  plants,  minerals,  and  is  thence 
easily  led  to  imagine  that  there  exist  in  nature 
certain  primary  forms  which  she  striyes  to  pro- 
duce, and  that  all  variation  from  them  arises  from 
some  impediment  or  error  which  she  is  exposed 
to  in  completing  her  work,  or  from  Ihe  collision 
or  metamorphosis  of  different  species.  The  first 
hypothesis  has  produced  tiie  doctrine  of  element- 
ary  properties^  the  second  that  of  oceuU  properties 
and  specific  powers  .*  and  both  lead  to  trifling  courses 
of  reflection,  in  which  the  mind  acquiesces,  and 
ia  thus  diverted  from  more  important  subjects. 
But  physicians  exercise  a  much  more  useful 
labour  in  the  consideration  of  the  secondary  quali- 
ties of  things,  and  the  operations  of  attraction, 
repulsion,  attenuation,  inspissation,  dilatation, 
astringency,  separation,  maturation,  and  the  like; 
and  would  do  still  more  if  they  would  not  cor- 
rupt tiiese  proper  observations  by  the  two  systems 
I  have  alluded  to,  of  elementary  qualities  and 
specific  powers,  by  which  they  either  reduce  the 
secondary  to  first  qualities,  and  their  subtile  and 
immeasurable  composition,  or  at  any  rate  neg- 
lect to  advance  by  greater  and  more  diligent 
observation  to  the  third  and  fourth  qualities, 
thus  terminating  their  contemplation  prematurely. 
Nor  are  these  powers  (or  the  like)  to  be  in- 
vestigated only  among  the  medicines  of  the 
human  body,  bat  also  in  all  changes  of  other 
natural  bodies. 

A  greater  evil  arises  from  the  contemplation 
and  investigation  rather  of  the  stationary  princi- 
ples of  things,  from  which,  than  of  the  active,  by 
which  things  themselves  are  created.  For  the 
former  only  serve  for  discussion,  the  latter  for 
practice.  Nor  is  any  value  to  be  set  on  those 
common  differences  of  motion  which  are  observed 
in  the  received  system  of  natural  philosophy,  as 
generation,  corruption,  augmentation,  diminution, 
alteration,  and  translation.  For  this  is  their 
meaning :  if  a  body,  unchanged  in  other  respects, 
is  moved  from  its  place,  this  is  translaiion ;  if  the 
place  and  species  be  given,  but  the  quantity 
changed,  it  is  alteration  f  but  if,  from  such  a 
change,  the  mass  and  quantity  of  the  body  do  not 
continue  the  same,  this  is  the  motion  of  augmen' 
taiion  and  diminution ;  if  the  change  be  continued 
80  as  to  vary  the  species  and  substance,  and  trans- 
fuse them  to  others,  this  is  generation  and  corrupt 
tion.  All  this  is  merely  popular,  and  by  no 
means  penetrates  into  nature ;  and  these  are  but 
the  measures  and  bounds  of  motion^  and  not  dif- 


ferent species  of  it ;  they  merely  suggest  howfoTf 
and  not  how  or  whence.  For  they  exhibit  neither 
the  affections  of  bodies,  nor  the  process  of  their 
parts,  but  merely  establish  a  division  of  that  mo- 
tion, which  coarsely  exhibits  to  the  senses  matter 
in  its  varied  form.  Even  when  they  wish  to 
point  out  something  relative  to  the  causes  of  mo- 
tion, and  to  establish  a-  division  of  them,  they 
most  absurdly  introduce  natural  and  violent  m(y 
tion,  which  is  also  a  popular  notion,  since  every 
violent  motion  is  also  in  fact  naturali  that  is  to 
say,  the  external  efficient  puts  nature  in  action  in 
a  different  manner  to  that  which  she  had  pre- 
viously employed. 

But  if,  neglecting  these,  any  one  were  for  in- 
stance to  observe,  that  there  is  in  bodies  a  tendency 
of  adhesion,  so  as  not  to  suffer  the  unity  of  nature 
to  be  completely  separated  or  broken,  and  a  va- 
cuum to  b^  formed ;  or  that  they  have  a  tendency 
to  return  to  their  natural-  dimensions  or  tensioni 
so  that,  if  compressed  or  extended  within  or  be- 
yond it,  they  immediately  strive  to  recover  them- 
selves, and  resume  their  former  volume  and  extent; 
or  that  they  have  a  tendency  to  congregate  into 
masses  with  similar  bodies,  the  dense,  for  instance, 
towards  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  the  thin 
and  rare  towards  that  of  the  heavens,  these  and 
the  like  are  true  physical  genera  of  motions,  but 
the  others  are  clearly  logical  and  scholastic,  as 
appears  plainly  from  a  comparison  of  the  two. 

Another  considerable  evil  is,  that  men  in  their 
systems  and  contemplations  bestow  their  labour 
upon  the  investigation  and  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  things  and  the  extreme  limits  of  nature, 
although  all  utility  and  means  of  action  consist  in 
the  intermediate  objects.  Hence  men  cease  not 
to  abstract  nature  till  they  arrive  at  potential  and 
shapeless  matter,  and  still  persist  in  their  dissec- 
tion, till  they  arrive  at  atoms ;  and  yet,  were  all  this 
true,  it  would  be  of  little  use  to  advance  man's 
estate. 

67.  The  understanding  must  also  be  cautioned 
against  the  intemperance  of  systems,  so  far  as 
regards  its  giving  or  withholding  its  assent ;  for 
such  intemperance  appears  to  fix  and  perpetuate 
idols,  so  as  to  leave  no  means  of  removing  them. 

These  excesses  are  of  two  kinds.  The  first  is 
seen  in  those  Who  decide  hastily,  and  render  the 
sciences  positive  and  dictatorial.  The  other  in 
those  who  have  introduced  skepticism,  and  vague, 
unbounded  inquiry.  The  former  subdues,  the 
latter  enervates  the  understanding. .  The  Aristo- 
telian philosophy,  after  destroying  other  systems 
(as  the  Ottomans  do  th^ir  brethren)  by  its  dispu- 
tations, confutations,  decided  upon  every  thing, 
and  Aristotle  himself  then  raises  up  questions  at 
will,  in  order  to  settle  them ;  so  that  every  thing 
should  be  certain  and  decided,  a  method  now  in 
use  among  his  successors. 

The  school  of  Plato  introduced  skepticism,  first, 
as  it  were,  in  joke  and  irony,  from  their  dislike 
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.to  Protagoras,  Htppias,  and  others,  who  were 
ashamed  of  appearing  not  to  doubt  upon  any  sub- 
ject. But  the  new  academy  dogmatized  in  their 
skepticism,  and  held  it  as  their  tenet.  Although 
this  method  be  more  honest  than  arbitrary  deci- 
sion, (for  its  followers  allege  that  they  by  no 
means  confound  all  inquiry,  like  Pyrrho  and  his 
disciples,  but  hold  doctrines  which  they  can  fol- 
low as  probable,  though  they  cannot  maintain 
them  to  be  true,)  yet,  when  the  human  mind  has 
once  despaired  of  discovering  truth,  every  thing 
begins  to  languish.  Hence  men  turn  aside  into 
pleasant  controversies  and  discussions,  and  into  a 
sort  of  wandering  over  subjects,  rather  than  sus- 
tain any  rigorous  investigation.  But,  as  we  ob- 
served at  first,  we  are  not  to  deny  the  authority 
of  the  human  senses  and  understanding,  although 
weak ;  but  rather  to  furnish  them  with  assi^tance. 

68.  We  have  now  treated  of  each  kind  of  idols, 
and  their  qualities ;  all  of  which  must  be  abjured 
and  renounced  with  firm  end  solemn  resolution, 
and  the  understanding  must  be  completely  freed 
and  cleared  of  them ;  so  that  the  access  to  the 
kingdom  of  man,  which  is  founded  on  the  sci- 
ences, may  resemble  that  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  where  no  admission  is  conceded  except 
to  children. 

69.  Vicious  demonstrations  are  the  muniments 
and  support  of  idols,  and  those  which  we  possess 
in  logic,  merely  subject  and  enslave  the  world  to 
human  thoughts,  and  thoughts  to  words.  But 
demonstrations  are,  in  some  manner,  themselves 
systems  of  philosophy  and  science.  For  such  as 
Ihey  are,  and  accordingly  as  they  are  regularly  or 
improperly  established,  such  will  be  the  resulting 
systems  of  philosophy  and  contemplation.  But 
those  which  we  employ  in  the  whole  process 
leading  from  the  senses  and  things  to  axioms  and 
conclusions,  are  fallacious  and  incompetent.  This 
process  is  fourfold,  and  the  errors  are  in  equal 
number.  In  the  first  place  the  impressions  of 
the  senses  are  erroneous,  for  they  fail  and  deceive 
us.  We  must  supply  defects  by  substitutions, 
and  fallacies  by  their  correction.  Sdly.  Notions 
are  improperly  abstracted  from  the  senses,  and 
indeterminate  and  confused  when  they  ought  to 
be  the  reverse.  3dly.  The  induction  that  is  em- 
ployed is  improper,  for  it  determines  the  prinoi- 
ples  of  sciences  by  simple  enumeration,  without 
adopting  the  exclusions,  and  resolutions,  or  just 
separations  of  nature.  Lastly,  the  usual  method 
of  discovery  and  proof,  by  first  establishing  the 
most  general  propositions,  then  applying  and 
proving  the  intermediate  axioms  according  to 
them,  is  the  parent  of  error  and  the  calamity  of 
every  science.  But  we  will  treat  more  fully  of 
that  which  we  now  slightly  touch  upon.  When 
we  come  to  lay  down  the  true  way  of  interpreting 
nature,  after  having  gone  through  the  above  ex- 
piatory process  and  purification  of  the  mind. 

70.  But  experience  is  by  far  the  best  demon- 
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stration,  provided  it  adhere  to  the  experiment 
actually  made ;  for  if  that  experiment  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  subjects  apparently  similar,  unless 
with  proper  and  methodical  caution,  it  becomes 
fallacious.  The  present  method  of  experiment 
is  blind  and  stupid.  Hence  men  wandering  and 
roaming  without  any  determined  course,  and  con- 
sulting mere  chance,  are  hurried  about  to  various 
points,  and  advance  but  little;  at  one  time  they 
are  happy,  at  another  their  attention  is  distracted, 
and  they  always  find  that  they  want  something 
further.  Men  generally  make  their  experiments 
carelessly,  and  as  it  w«re  in  sport,  making  some 
little  variation  in  a  known  experiment^  and  then, 
if  they  fail,  they  become  disgusted  and  give  up 
the  attempt:  nay,  if  they  set  to  work  more  se- 
riously, steadily,  and  assiduously,  yet  they  waste 
all  their  time  on  probing  some  solitaty  matter ;  as 
Gilbert  on  the  magnet,  and  the  alchymists  on 
gold.  But  such  conduct  shows  their  method  to 
be  no  less  unskilful  than  mean.  For  nobody  can 
successfully  investigate  the  nature  of  any  object 
by  considering  that  object  alone ;  the  inquiry  must 
be  moriB  generally  extended. 

Even  when  men  build  any  science  and  theory 
upon  experiment,  yet  they  almost  always  turn 
with  prema^re  and  hasty  zeal  to  practice,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  advantage  and  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  it,  but  In  order  to  seize  upon 
some  security  in  a  new  undertaking  of  their  not 
employing  the  remainder  of  their  labour  unprofit- 
ably ;  and  by  making  themselves  conspicuous,  to 
acquire  a  greater  name  for  their  pursuit.  Hence, 
like  Atalanta,  they  leave  the  course  to  pick  up 
the  golden  apple,  interrupting  their  speed,  and 
giving  up  the  victory.  But,  in  the  true  course  of 
experiment,  and  in  extending  it  to  new  effects, 
we  should  imitate  the  Divine  foresight  and  order. 
For  God,  on  the  first  day,  only  created  light,  and 
assigned  a  whole  day  to  that  work,  without 
creating  any  material  substance  thereon.  In  like 
manner,  we  must  first,  by  every  kind  of  experi- 
ment, elicit  the  discovery  of  causes  and  true 
axioms,  and  seek  for  experiments  which  may 
afford  light  rather  than  profit.  Axioms,  when 
rightly  investigrated  and  established,  prepare  us 
not  for  a  limited  but  abundant  practice,  and  bring 
in  their  train  whole  troops  of  effects.  But  we 
will  treat  hereafter  of  the  ways  of  experience, 
which  are  not  less  beset  and  interrupted  than 
those  of  judgment;  having  spoken  at  present  of 
common  experience  only  as  a  bad  species  of  de- 
monstration, tho  order  of  our  subject  now  requires 
some  mention  of  those  external  signs  of  the 
weakness  in  practice  of  the  received  systems  ot 
philosophy  and  contemplation,*  which  we  refer- 
red to  above,  and  of  the  causes  of  a  circumstance 
at  first  sight  so  wonderful  and  incredible.  For  the 
knowledge  of  these  external  signs  prt^pares  the 

*0ee  As.  01,  toward!  Uia  end.    This  lubject  extendi  M 
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way  for  assent,  and  the  explanation  of  the  caoses 
remoyes  tlie  wonder;  and  these  two  circum- 
stances are  of  material  use  in  extirpating  more 
easily  and  gently  the  idols  from  the  under- 
standing. 

71.  The  sciences  we  possess  hare  been  princi- 
pally derived  from  the  Greeks :  for  the  addition 
of  the  Romaut  Arabic,  or  more  modern  writers  are 
but  few,  and  of  small  importance ;  and,  such  as  they 
are,  are  founded  on  the  basis  of  Greek  invention. 
But  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  was  professional 
and  disputatious^  and  thus  most  adverse  to  the 
investigation  of  truth.    The  name,  therefore,  of 
sophists,  which  the  contemptuous  spirit  of  those 
who  deemed  themselves   philosophers,  rejected 
and  transferred  to  the  rhetoricians,  Gorgias,  Pro- 
tagoras, Hippias,  Polus,  might  well   suit  the 
whole  tribe,  such  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  Epi- 
curus, Theophrastus,  and  their  subcessors,  Chry- 
sippus,  Gameades,  and  the  rest.    There  was  only 
this  difference  between  them,  the  former  were 
mercenary  vagabonds,  travelling  about  to  differ- 
ent states,  making  a  show  of  th^ir  wisdom  and  re- 
quiring pay ;  the  latter,  more  dignified  and  noble, 
in  possession  of  fixed  habitations,  opening  schools, 
and    teaching  philosophy  gratuitously.      Both, 
however,  (though  differing  in  other  respects,) 
were  professorial,  and  reduced  every  subject  to 
controversy,  establishing  and  defending  certain 
sects  and  dogmas  of  philosophy :  ^o  that  their 
doctrines  were  nearly  (what  Dionysius  not  un- 
aptly objected  to  Plato)  <«  the  talk  of  idle  old  men  to 
ignorant  youths."    But  the  more  ancient  Greeks, 
as  Cmpedocles,  Anaxagoras,  Leucippns,  Democri- 
tus,  Parmenides,  Heraclitus,  Xenophanes,  Philo- 
laus,  and  the  rest,  (for  I  omit  Pythagoras,  as  being 
superstitious,)  did  not  (that  we  are  aware)  open 
schools ;  but  betook  themselves  to  the  investigation 
•of  truth  with  greater  silence,  and  with  more  severity 
and  simplicity :  that  is,  with  less  affectation  and 
ostentation.  Hence,  in  our  opinion,  they  acted  more 
advisedly,  however  their  works  may  have  been 
eclipsed  in  course  of  time  by  those  lighter  produc- 
tions which  better  correspond  with  and  please  the 
apprehensions  and  passions  of  the  vulgar :  for  time, 
like  a  river,  bears  down  to  us  that  which  is  light  and 
inflated,  and  sinks  that  which  is  heavy  and  solid. 
Nor  were  even  these  more  ancient  philosophers 
free  from  the  natural  defect,  but  inclined  too  much 
io  the  ambition  and  vanity  of  forming  a  sect,  and 
captivating  public  opinion ;  and  we  must  despair 
of  any  inquiry  after  truth,  when  it  condescends  to 
such  trifles.    Nor  must  we  omit  the  opinion  or 
rather  prophecy  of  an  Egyptian  priest  with  regard 
to  the  Greeks,  <*  that  they  would  for  ever  remain 
children,  without  any  antiquity  of  knowledge  or 
knowledge  of  antiquity."     For  they  certainly 
have  this  in  common  with  children,  that  they  are 
prone  to  talking  and  incapable  of  generation, 
tlteir  wisdom  being  loquacious,  and  unproductive 
of  effects.     Hence  the  externa]  signs  derived 


I  from  the  origin  and  birthplace  of  our  present 
philosophy  are  not  favourable. 

72.  Nor  are  those  much  better  which  can  be 
deduced  from  the  character  of  the  time  and  age, 
than  the  former  from  that  of  the  qountry  and  na- 
tion.   For  in  that  age  the  knowledge  both  of  time 
and  of  the  world  was  confined  and  meagre,  which 
is  one  of  the  worst  evils  for  those  who  rely  en- 
tirely on  experience.    They  had  not  a  thousand 
years  of  history,  worthy  of  that  name,  but  mere 
fables  and  ancient  traditions.  They  were  acquaint- 
ed with  but  a  small  portion  of  the  regions  and 
countries  of  the  world — for  they  indiscriminately 
called  all  nations  situated  far  towards  the  north 
Scythians,  all  those  to  the  west  Celts ;   they 
knew  nothing  of  Afriea,  but  the  nearest  part  of 
Ethiopia,  or  of  Asia  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  had 
not  even  heard  any  sure  and  clear  tradition  of  the 
region  of  the  new  world.    Besides,  a  vast  number 
of  climates  and  zones,  in  which  innumerable 
nations  live  and  breathe,  were  pronounced  by  them 
to  be  uninhabitable,  nay,  the  travels  of  Democri- 
tus,  Plato,  and    Pythagoras,  which  were    not 
extensive,  but  rather  mere  excursions  from  home, 
were  considered  as  something  vast.    But  in  our 
times  many  parts  of  the  new  world,  and  every 
extremity  of  the  old  are  well  known,  and  the 
mass  of  experiments  has  been  infinitely  increased. 
Wherefore,  if  exte^mal  signs  were  to  be  taken 
from  the  time  of  the  nativity  or  procreation,  (as  in 
astrology,)  nothing  extraordinary  could  be  pre- 
dicted of  these  early  systems  of  philosophy. 

73.  Of  all  signs  there  is  none  more  certain  or 
worthy  than  that  of  the  fruits  produced:  for  the 
fruits  and  effects  are  the  sureties  and  vouchers,  as 
it  were,  for  the  truth  of  philosophy.  Now,  from 
the  systems  of  the  Greeks  and  their  subordinate 
divisions  in  particular  branches  of  the  sciences 
during  so  long  a  period,  scarcely  one  single  expe- 
riment can  be  culled  that  has  a  tendency  to  elevate 
or  assist  mankind,  and  can  be  fairly  set  down  to 
the  speculations  and  doctrines  of  their  philosophy. 
Celsus  candidly  and  wisely  confesses  as  much, 
when  he  observes  that  experiments  were  first 
discovered  in  medicine,  and  that  men  afterwards 
built  their  philosophical  systems  upon,  them,  and 
searched  for  and  assigned  causes,  instead  of  the 
inverse  method  of  discovering  and  deriving  expe- 
riments from  philosophy  and  the  knowledge  of 
causes.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wonderful  that  the 
Egyptians  (who  bestowed  divinity  and  sacred 
honours  on  the  authors  of  new  inventions)  should 
have  consecrated  more  images  of  brutes  than  of 
men;  for  the  brutes,  by  their  natural  instinct, 
made  many  discoveries,  whilst  men  discovered 
but  few  from  discussion  and  the  conclusions  of 
reason. 

The  industry  of  the  alchymists  has  produced 
some  effect,  by  chance,  however,  and  casualty,  or 
from  varying  their  experiments,  (as  mechanics  also 
do,)  and  not  from  any  regular  art  or  theory ;  the 
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theory  they  hare  Imagined  rather  tending  to  disturb 
than  to  assist  ex)>eriment.  Those,  too,  who  have 
occupied  themselves  with  nataral  magic,  (as  they 
term  it,)  have  made  but  few  discoyeiies,  and  those 
of  small  import,  and  bordering  on  impostare.  For 
which  reason,  in  the  same  maimer  as  we  are  cau- 
tioned by  religion  to  show  our  faith  by  oor  works, 
we  may  rery  properly  apply  the  principle  to  phi- 
losophy, and  judge  of  it  by  its  works;  accounting 
that  to  be  futile  which  is  unprodnctiye,  and  still 
more  so,  if  instead  of  grapes  and  olives  it  yield 
but  the  thistle  and  thorns  of  dispute  and  contention. 

74.  Other  signs  may  be  selected  from  the  in- 
crease and  progress  of  particular  systems  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  sciences.  For  those  which  are 
founded  on  nature  grow  and  increase,  whilst  those 
which  are  founded  on  opinion  change,  and  in- 
crease not.  If,  therefore,  the  theories  we  have 
mentioned  were  not  like  plants  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
but  grew  in  the  womb  of  nature  and  were  nou- 
rished by  her ;  that  which  for  the  last  two  thou* 
sand  years  has  taken  place  would  never  have 
happened:  namely,  that  the  sciences  still  con- 
tinue in  their  beaten  track,  and  nearly  stationary, 
without  having  received  any  important  increase ; 
nay,  having,  on  the  contrary, rather  bloomed  under 
the  hands  of  their  first  author,  and  then  faded 
away.  But  we  see  that  the  case  is  reversed  in 
the  mechanical  arts,  which  are  founded  on  nature 
and  the  light  of  experience,  for  they  (as  long  as 
they  are  popular)  seem  full  of  life,  and  uninter- 
ruptedly thrive  and  g^row,  being  at  first  rude,  then 
convenient,  lastly  polished,  and  perpetually  im- 
proved.   , 

75.  There  is  y^t  another  sign,  (if  such  it  may 
be  termed,  being  rather  an  evidence,  and  one  of 
the  strongest  nature,)  namely,  the  actual  confes- 
sion of  those  very  authorities  whom  men  now 
follow.  For  even  they  who  decide  on  things  so 
daringly,  yet,  at  times,  when  they  reflect,  betake 
themselves  to  complaints  about  the  subtilty  of 
nature,  the  obscurity  of  things,  and  the  weakness 
of  man's  wit.  If  they  would  merely  do  this,  they 
might  perhaps  deter  those  who  are  of  a  timid  dis- 
position from  further  inquiry,  but  would  excite 
and  stimulate  those  of  a  more  active  and  confident 
turn  to  further  advances.  They  are  not,  however, 
satisfied  with  confessing  so  much  of  themselves, 
but  consider  every  thing  which  has  been  either 
unknown  or  unattempted  by  themselves  or  their 
teachers,  as  beyond  the  limits  of  possibility ;  and 
thus,  with  most  consummate  pride  and  envy,  con- 
vert the  defects  of  their  own  discoveries  into  a 
calumny  on  nature,  and  a  source  of  despair  to 
every  one  else.  Hence  arose  the  new  academy, 
which  openly  professed  skepticism  and  consigned 
mankind  to  eternal  darkness.  Hence  the  notion 
that  forms,  or  the  true  differences  of  things,  (which 
are  in  fact  the  laws  of  simple  action,)  are  beyond 
man's  reach^  and  cannot  possibly  be  discovered. 
Ilenee  those  notions  in  the  active  and  operative 


branches ;  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  of  fire  aie 
totally. different,  so  as  to  prevent  men  from  8up« 
posing  that  they  can  elicit  or  form,  by  means  of 
fire;  any  thing  similar  to  the  operations  of  nature; 
and,  again,  that  composition  only  is  the  work  of 
man  and  mixture  of  nature,  so  as  to  prevent  men 
from  expecting  the  generation  or  transformation 
of  natural  bodies  by  art.  Men  will,  therefore, 
easily  allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded  by  this 
sign,  not  to  engage  their  fortunes  and  labour  in 
speculations,  which  are  not  only  desperate,  but 
actually  devoted  to  desperation. 

76.  Nor  should  we  omit  the  sign  afforded  by 
the  great  dissension  formerly  prevalent  among 
philosophers,  and  the  variety  of  schools,  which 
sufiiciently  show  that  the  way  was  not  well  pre- 
pared, that  leads  from  the  senses  to  the  under- 
standing, since  the  same  groundwork  of  philoso- 
phy (namely,  the  nature  of  things)  was  torn  and 
divided  into  such  widely  differing  and  multifarious 
errors.  And  although,  in  these  days,  the  dissen- 
sions and  differences  of  opinions  with  regard  to 
first  principles  and  entire  systems  are  nearly  ex- 
tinct, yet  there  remain  innumerable  questions  and 
controversies  with  regard  to  particular  branches 
of  philosophy.  So  that  it  is  manifest  that  there  is 
nothing  sure  or  sound  either  in  the  systems  them- 
selves or  in  the  methode  ofdemonstration. 

77.  With  regard  to  ihe-supposition  that  there 
is  a  general  unanimity  as  to  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle,  because  the  other  systems  of  the  an- 
cients ceased  and  became  obsolete  on  its  promul- 
gation, and  nothing  better  has  been  since  dis- 
covered; whence  it  appears  that  it  is  so  well 
determined  and  founded  as  to  have  united  the 
suffrages  of  both  ages;  we  will  observe-*! st. 
That  the  notion  of  other  ancient  systems  having 
ceased  after  the  publication  of  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle is  false,  for  the  works  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers Gfubsisted  long  after  that  event,  even  to  the 
time  of  Cicero  and  the  subsequent  ages.  But  at 
a  later  period,  when  human  learning  had,  as  it 
were,  been  wrecked  in  the  inundation  of  bar- 
barians into  the  Roman  empire,  then  the  systems 
of  Aristotle  and  Plato  were  preserved  in  the  waves 
of  ages,  like  blanks  of  a  lighter  and  less  solid 
nature.  3d.  The  noftion  of  unanimity  on  a  clear 
inspection  is  found  to  be  fallacious.  For  true 
unanimity  is  that  which  proceeds  from  a  free 
judgment  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion  after 
an  investigation  of  the  fact*  Now,  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  thote  who  have  assented  to  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  have  bound  themselves 
down  to  it,  from  prejudice  and  the  authority  of 
others,  so  that  it  is  rather  obsequiousness  and 
concurrence  than  unanimity.  But  even  If  it  were 
real  and  extensive  unaniinity,  so  far  from  being 
esteemed  a  true  and  solid  confirmation,  it  should 
lead  to  a  violent  presumption  to  the  contrary.  Foi 
there  is  no  worse  augury  in  intellectual  matters 
than  that  derived  from  unanimity,  with  the  ex- 
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eeption  of  dmnity  and  politics,  where  snffirages 
are  allowed  to  decide.  For  nothing  pleases  the 
multitude,  unless  it  strike  the  imagination  or,  bind 
down  the  understanding,  as  we  have  observed 
nbove,  with  the  shackhn  of  vulgar  notions. 
Hence  we  may  well  transfer  Phocion*s  remark 
from  morals  to  the  intellect :  •«  That  men  should 
immediately  examine  what  error  or  fault  they 
have  committed,  when  the  multitude  concurs  wi<di 
and  applauds  them."  This,  then,  is  one  of  the 
roost  unfavourable  signs.  All  the  signs,  there- 
fore, of  the  truth  and  soundness  of  the  received 
systems  of  philosophy  and  the  sciences  are  un- 
propitious,  whether  taken  from  their  origin,  their 
fruits,  their  progress,  the  confessions  of  their 
authors,  or  from  unanimity. 

78.  We  now  come  to  the  causes  of  errors,* 
and  of  such  perseverance  in  them  for  ages:  These 
are  sufficiently  numerous  and  powerful  to  remove 
all  wonder  that  what  we  now  offer  should  have 
so  long  been  concealed  from  and  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  mankind,  and  to  render  it  more 
worthy  of  astonishment,  that  it  should  even  now 
have  entered  any.  one's  mind  or  become  the  sub- 
ject of  his  thoughts ;  and  that  it  should  have  done 
so,  we  consider  rather  the  gift  of  fortune  than- of 
any  extraordinary  talent,  and  as  the  offspring  of 
time  rather  than  wit.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the 
number  of  ages  is  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits 
on  a  proper  consideration  of  the  matter.  For,  out 
of  twenty-five  centuries,  with  Which  the  memory 
and  learning  of  man  are  conversant,  scarcely  six 
can  be  set  apart  and  selected  as  fertile  in  science  arid 
favourable  in  its  progress.  For  there  are  deserts 
and  wastes  in  times  as  in  countries,  and  we  can 
only  reckon  up  three  revolutions  and  epochs  of 
philosophy.  1.  The  Greek.  2.  The  Roman. 
3.  Our  own,  that  is,  the  philosophy  of  the  western 
nations  of  Europe:  and  scarcely  two  centuries 
can  with  justice  be  assigned  to  each.  The  inter- 
mediate ages  of  the  world  were  unfortunate,  both 
in  the  quantity  and  richness  of  the  sciences  pro- 
duced. Nor  need  we  mention 'the  Arabs  or  the 
scholastic  philosophy  which,  in  those  ages, 
ground  down  the  sciences  by  their  numerous 
treatises  more  than  they  increased  their  weight. 
The  first  cause,  then,  of  such  insignificant  pro- 
gress in  the  sciences  is  rightly  referred  to  the 
small  proportion  of  time  which  has  been  favour- 
able thereto. 

79.  A  second  cause  offers  itself,  which  is 
certainly  of  the  -  greatest  importance ;  namely, 
that  in  those  very  ages  in  which  men's  wit,  and 
literature  flourished  considerably,  or  even  mode- 
rately, but  a  small  part  of  their  industry  was 
bestowed  on  natural  philosophy,  the  great  mother 
of  the  sciences.  For  every  art  and  science  torn 
from  this  I'oot  may,  perhaps^  be  polished  and  put 
into  a  serviceable  shape,  but  can  admit  of  little 

*  See  end  of  Aziokn  61.  This  suhjeet  extends  to  Axiom  03. 


growth.  It  is  well  known  that  after  the  Christi 
religion  had  been  acknowledged  and  arrived  at 
maturity,  by  far  the  best  wits  were  busied  npoa 
theology,  where  the  highest  rewards  offered  them- 
selves,   and  every  species   of  assistance   was 
abundantly  supplied,  and  the  study  of  wktck 
was  the   principal    occupation  of  the  western 
European  nations  during  the  third  epoch ;   the 
rather  because  literature  flourished  about  the  very 
time  wh^n  controversies*  concerning  religion  first 
began  to  bud  forth.    3.  In  the  preceding  agi>s, 
during  the  second  epoch,  (that  of  the  Romans,) 
philosophical  meditation  and  labour  was  chiefly 
occupied  and  wasted  in  moral  philosophy,  (the 
theology  of  the  heathens :)  besides,  the  greatest 
minds  in  these  times  applied  themselyes  to  civil 
affairs,  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Roman 
empire,  which  required  the  labour  of  many.     3. 
The  age  during  which  natural  philosophy  ap- 
peared principally  to  flourish  among  the  Greeks 
W9S  but  a  short  period,  since  in  the  more  ancient 
times  the  seven  sages  (with  the  exception  of 
Thales)  applied  themselves  to  moral  philosophy 
and  politics,  and  at  a  later  period  after  Socrates 
had  brought  down  philosophy  from  heaven  to 
earth,  moral  philosophy  became  more  prevalent, 
and  diverted  men's  attention  from  natural.    Nay, 
the  very  period  during  which  physical  inquiries 
flourished,  was  corrupted  and  rendered  useless  by 
contradictions  and  the  ambition  of  new  opinions. 
Since,  therefore,  during  these  three  epochs,  natural 
philosophy  has  been  materially  neglected  or  im- 
peded, it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  men  should 
have  made  but  little  progress  in  it,  seeing  they 
were  attending  to  an  entirely  different  matter. 

80.  Add  to  this  that  natural  philosophy,  espe- 
cially of  late,  has  seldom  gained  exclusive  pos- 
session of  an  individual  free  from  all  other  pur- 
suits, even  amongst  those  who  have  ap]^ied  them- 
selves to  it,  unless  there  may  be  an  example  or 
two  of  some  monk  studying  in  his  cell,  or  some 
nobleman  in  his  villa.  She  has  rather  been  made 
a  passage  and  bridge  to  other  pursuits. 

Thus  has  this  great  mother  of  the  sciences  been 
degraded  most  unworthily  to  the  situation  of  an 
handmaid,  and  made  to  wait  upon  medicine  or 
mathematical  operations,  and  to  wash  the  imme- 
ture  minds  of  youth,  and  imbue  them  with  a  first 
dye,  that  they  may  afterwards  be  more  readj  to 
receive  and  retain  another.  In  the  mean  time  let 
no  one  expect  any  great  progress  in  the  sciences, 
(especially  their  operative  part,)  unless  natural 
philosophy  be  applied  to  particular  sciences,  and 
particular  sciences  again  referred  back  to  natural 
philosophy.  For  want  of  this,  astronomy,  optics, 
music,  many  mechanical  arts,  medicine  itself, 
and  (what  perhaps  is  mere  wonderful)  moral  and 
political  philosophy,  and  the  logical  sciences  have 
no  depth,  but  only  glide  over  the  surface  and  va- 
riety of  things;  because  these  sciences,  when 
they  have  been  once  partitioned  out  and  esta 
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bliahed,  are  no  longer  nourished  by  natural  phi- 
losophy, which  would  hare  inkparted  fresh  yigfour 
«nd  growth  to  them  from  the  sources  and  genuine 
coniemplation  of  motion,  rays,  sounds,  texture, 
and  confirmation  of  bodies,  and  the  affecti<^ns  and 
oapaoity  of  the  understanding.  But  we  can  little 
wonder  that  the  sciences  grow  not  when  separated 
from  their  roots. ' 

81.  There  is  another  pow^ul  and  great  cause 
of  the  little  adyancement  of  the  sciences,  which 
is  this :  it  is  impossible  to  advance  properly  in 
the  course  when  the  goal  is  not  properly  fixed. 
But  the  real  and  legitimate  goal  of  the  sciences 
is  the  endowment  of  human  life  with  new  inven- 
tions and  riches.  The  great  ci^wd  of  teachers 
know  nothing  of  this,  but  consist  of  dictatorial 
hirelings :  unless  it  so  happen  that  some  artisan 
of  an  acute  genius  and  ambitious  of  fame  gives  up 
his  time  to  a  new  discovery,  which  is  generally 
attended  with  a  loss  of  prbperty.  The  majority, 
so  fu  from  proposing  to  themselves  the  augmen- 
tation of  the  mass  of  arts  and  sciences,  make  no 
other  use  of  an  inquiry  into  the  mass  already  be- 
fore them,  than  is  afforded  by  the  conversion  of  it 
to  some  use  in  their  lectures,  or  to  gain,  or  to  *he 
acquirement  of  a  name  and  the  like.  But  if  one 
out  of  the  multitude  be  found,  who  courts  science 
from  real  zeal  and  on  its  own  accoant,  even  he 
will  be  seen  rather  to  follow  contemplation  and 
the  variety  of  theories  than  a  severe  and  strict  in- 
vestigation of  truth.  Again,  if  there  even  be  an 
unusually  strict  investigator  of  truth,  yet  will  he 
propose  to  himself  as  the  test  of  truth  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  mind  and  understanding,  as  to  the 
causes  of  things  long  since  known,  and  not  such 
a  test  38  to  lead  to  some  new  earnest  of  effects, 
and  a  uew  light  in  axioms.  If,  therefore,  no  one 
have  laid  down  the  real  end  of  science,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  there  should  be  error  in  points  subor- 
dihate  to  that  end. 

83.  But,  in  like  manner  as  the  end  and  goal  of 
science  is  ill  defined,  so,  even  were  the  case  other- 
wise, men  have  chosen  an  erroneous  and  impassa- 
ble direction.  For  it  is  sufficient  to  astonish  any 
reflecting  mind,  that  nobody  should  have  cared  or 
wished  to  open  and  complete  a  way  for  the  under- 
standing, setting  off  from  the  senses,  and  regular, 
well  conducted  experiment;  but  that  every  thing 
has  been  abandoned  either  to  the  mists  of  tradi- 
tion, the  whirl  and  confusion  of  argument,  or  the 
wilves  and  mazes  of  chance,  and  desultory,  ill- 
combined  experiment.  N ow,  let  any  one  but  con- 
sider soberly  and  diligently  the  nature  of  the  path 
men  h^ve  been  accustomed  to  pursue  in  the  in- 
vestigation and  discovery  of  any  matter,  and  he 
will  doubtless  first  observe  the  rude  and  inartifi- 
cial manner  of  discovery  most  familiar  to  man- 
kind :  which  is  no  other  than  this.  When  any 
one  prepares  himself  for  discovery,  h^  first  in- 
qnires  and  obtains  a  full  account  of  all  that  has 
been  said  on  the  subject  by  others,  then  adds  his 


own  reflections,  and  stirs  up  and,  as  it  were,  inr 
vokes  his  own  spirit,  after  much  mental  labour,  to 
disclose  its  oracles.  All  which  is  a  method  with- 
out foundation  and  merely  turns  on  opinion. 

Another  perhaps  calls  in  logic  to'assist  him  in 
discovery;  which  bears  only  a  nominal  relation  to 
his  nn^ose.  For  the  discoveries  of  logic  arernot 
di^veries  of  principles  and  leading  axioms,  but 
t$nly  of  what  appears  to  accord  with  them.  And 
when  men  become  curious  and  importunate  and 
give  trouble,  interrupting  her  about  her  proofs  and 
the  discovery  of  principles  or  first  axioms,  she 
puts  them  off  with  her  usual  answer,  referring 
them  to  faith,  and  ordering  them  to  swear  allegi- 
ance to  each  art  in  its  own  department. 

There  remains  but  mere  experience,  which 
when  it  offers  itself  is  called  chance ;  when  it  is 
sought  after,  experiment.  But  this  kind  of  expe- 
rience is  nothing  but  a  loose  faggot,  and  mere 
groping  in  the  dark,  as  men  at  night  try  all  means 
of  discovering  the  right  road,  whilst  it  would  be 
better  and  more  prudent  either  to  wait  for  day  or 
procure  alightand  then  proceed.  On  the  contrary 
the  real  order  of  experience  begins  by  setting  up 
a  light,  and  then  shows  the  road  by  it,  commenc- 
ing with  a  regulated  and  digested,  not  a  mis- 
placed and  vague  course  of  experiment,  and 
thence  deducing  axioms,  and  from  those  axioms 
new  experiments :  fdr  not  even  the  Divine  Word 
proceeded  to  operate  on  the  general  mass  of  things 
without  due  order. 

Let  men  therefore  cease  to  wonder  if  the  whole 
course  of  science  be  not  run,  when  all  have  wan- 
dered from  the  path ;  quitting  entirely  and  desert* 
ing  experience,  or  involving  themselves  in  its 
mazes,  and  wandering  about,  whilst  a  regularly 
combined  system  would  lead  them  in  a  sure  track 
through  its  wilds  to  the  open  day  of  axioms. 

83.  The  evil,  however,  has  been  wonderfully 
increased  by  an  opinion,  or  inveterate  conceit, 
which  is  both  vainglorious  andprejudicial,namely, 
that  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind  is  lowered  by 
long  and  frequent  intercourse  with  experiments 
and  particulars,  which  are  the  objects  of  sense  and 
confined  to  matter ;  especially  since  such  matters 
generally  require  labour  in  investigation,  are  mean 
subjects  for  meditation,  harsh  in  discourse,  unpro- 
ductive in  practice,  infinite  in  number,  and  deli- 
cate in  their  subtilty.  Hence  we  have  seen  the 
true  path  not  only  deserted,  but  intercepted  and 
blocked  up,  experience  being  rejected  with  dis- 
gust, and  not  merely  neglected  or  improperly 
applied. 

84.  Again,  the  reverence  for  antiquity  and  the 
authority  of  men' who  have  been  esteemed  great 
in  philosophy,  and  general  unanimity,  have  re- 
tarded men  from  advancing  in  science,  and  almost 
enchanted  ihem.  As  to  unanimity,  we  have  spo- 
ken of  it  above. 

The  opinion  which  men  cherish  of  antiquity  is 
altogether  idle,  and  scarcely  accords  with  the. 
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tOTB).  For  the  old  age  and  increasing  years  of 
the  world  should  in  reality  be  considered  as  aati* 
quity,  and  this  is' rather  the  character  of  our  own 
times  than  of  the  less  advanced  age  of  the  world 
in  those  of  the  ancients.  For  the  latter,  with  re- 
spect to  ourselves,  are  ancient  and  elder,  with 
respect  to  the  world,  modem  and  younger.  And 
as  we  expect  a  greater  knowledge  of  human  affairs 
and  more  mature  judgment  from  an  old  man,  than 
from  a  youth,  on  account  of  his  experience,  and 
the  variety  and  number  of  things  he  has  seen, 
heard,  and  meditated  upon ;  so  we  have  reason  to 
expect  much  greater  things  of  our  own  age,  (if  it 
knew  but  its  strength  and  would  essay  and  exert 
it,)  than  from  antiquity,  since  the  world  has  grown 
older,  and  its  stock  has  been  increased  and  accu- 
mulated with  an  infinite  number  of  experiments 
and  observations.  "We  must  also  take  into  our 
consideration  that  many  objects  in  nature  fit  to 
throw  light  upon  philosophy  haye  been  exposed 
to  our  yiew  and  discoYered  by  means  of  long  voy- 
ages and  travels,  in  which  our  times  have  abound- 


ed. It  would  indeed  be  dishonourable  to  mankind, -when  contemplation  and  doctrinal  science  began. 


if  the  regions  of  the  material  globe,  the  earth,  the 
sea,  and  stars  should  be  so  prodigiously  developed 
and  illustrated  in  our  age,  and  yet  the  boundaries 
of  the  intellectual  globe  should  be  confined  to  the 
narrow  discoveries  of  the  ancients. 

With  regard  to  authority,  it  is  the  greatest 
weakness  to  attribute  infinite  credit  to  particular 
authors,  and  to  refuse  his  own  prerogative  to  time, 
(he  author  of  all  authors,  and,  therefore,  of  all 
authority.  For,  truth  is  rightly  named,  the  daugh- 
ter of  time,  not  of  authority.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  if  the  bonds  of  antiquity,  authority, 
and  unanimity,  have  so  enchained  the  power  of 
man,  that  he  is  dnable  (as  if  bewitched)  to  be- 
come familiar  with  things  themselves. 

85.  Nor  is  it  only  the  admiration  of  antiquity, 
authority,  and  unanimity,  that  has  forced  man's 
industry  to  rest  satisfied  with  present  discoveries, 
but  also  the  admiration  of  the  effects  already 
placed  within  his  power.  For,  whoever  passes 
in  review  the  variety  oi  subjects,  and  the  beauti- 
ful apparatus  collected  and  introduced  by  the 
mechanical  arts  for  the  service  of  mankind,  will 
certainly  be  rather  inclined  to  admire  our  wealth 
than  to  perceive  our  poverty ;  not  considering 
that  the  observations  of  man  and  operations  of 
nature  (which  are  the  souls  and  first  movers  of 
that  variety)  are  few,  and  not  of  deep  research ; 
the  rest  must  be  attributed  merely  to  man's  pa- 
tience- and  the  delicate  and  well  regulated  motion 
of  the  hand  or  of  instruments.  To  take  an  in- 
stance, the  manufactory  of  docks  is  delicate  and 
accurate,  and  appears  to  imitate  the  heavenly 
bodies  in  its  wheels,  and  the  pulse  of  animals  in 
its  regular  oscillation,  yet  it  only  depends  upon 
one  or  two  axioms  of  nature. 

Again,  if  one  consider  the  refinement  of  the 
liberal  arts,  or  even  that  exhibited  in  the  prepara^ 


tion  of  natural  bodies  in  ndechanieal  arts  and  iStm 
like ;  as  the  discovery  of  the  heavenly  motions  in 
astronomy,  of  harmony  in  music,  of'  the  letters 
of  the  alphabet  (still  unadopted  by  the  Chinese) 
in  grammar ;  or,  again,  in  mechanical  operations* 
the  productions  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  that  is, 
the  preparation  of  wine  and  beer,  the  making  of 
bread,  or  even  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  distilla- 
tion, and  the  like ;  if  one  reflect  also  and  consider 
for  how  long  a  period  of  ages  (for  all  the  above, 
except  distillation,  are  ancient)  these  things  hav^ 
been  brought  to  their  present  state  of  perfection, 
and,  as  we  instanced  in  clocks,  to  how  few  obser- 
vations and  axioms  of  nature  they  may  be  refer- 
red, and  how  easily,  and,  as  it  were,  by  obvious 
chance  or  contemplation  they  might  be  discovered, 
one  would  soon  cease  to  admire  and  rather  pity 
the  human  lot,  on  account  of  its  vast  want  and 
dearth  of  things  and  discoveries  for  so  many 
ages.  Yet,  even  the  discoveries  we  have  men- 
tioned were  more  ancient  than  philosophy,  and 
the  intellectual  arts ;  so  that,  to  say  the  truth. 


the  discovery  of  useful  works  ceased. 

But  if  any  one  turn  from  the  manufactories  to 
libraries,  and  be  inclined  to  admire  the  immense 
variety  of  books  offered  to  our  view,  let  him  but 
examine  and  diligently  inspect  the  matter  and 
contents  of  these  books,  and  his  astonishment 
will  certainly  change  its  object :  for  when  he  finds 
no  end  of  repetitions,  and  how  much  men  do  and 
speak  the  same  thing  over  again,  he  will  pass 
firom  admiration  of  this  variety  to  astonishment 
at  the  poverty  and  scarcity  of  matter,  which  has 
hitherto  possessed  and  filled  men's  minds. 

But  if  any  one  should  condescend  to  consider 
such  sciences  as  are  deemed  rather  curious  than 
sound,  and  take  a  full  view  of  the  operations  of  the 
alchymists  or  magi,  he  will  perhaps  hesitate  whe- 
ther he  ought  rather  to  laugh  or  to  weep.  For  the 
alchymist  cherishes  eternal  hope,  and  when  his 
labours  succeed  not,  accuses  his  own  mistakes, 
deeming,  in  his  self-accusation,  that  he  has  not 
properly  understood  the  words  of  art,  or  of  his 
authors ;  upon  which  he  listens  to  tradition  and 
vague  whispers,  or  imagines  there  is  some  slight 
unsteadiness  in  the  minute  details  of  his  practice, 
and  then  has  recourse  to  an  endless  repetition  of 
experiments :  and,  iii  the  mean  time,  when  in  his 
casual  experiments  he  falls  upon  something  in 
appearance  new,  or  of  some  degree  of  utility,  he 
consoles  himself  with  such  an  earnest,  and  osten- 
tatiously publishes  them,  keeping  up  his  hope  of 
the  final  result.  ^Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
alchymists  have  made  several  discoveries,  an^ 
presented  mankind  with  useful  inventions.  But 
we  may  well  apply  to  them  the  fable  of  the  old 
man,  who  bequeathed  to  his  sons  some  gold 
buried  in  his  garden,  pretending  not  to  know  thu 
exact  spot,  whereupon  they  worked  diligently  in 
digging  the  vineyard,  and  though  they  found  na 
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^Id,  the  viiitage  w«8  rendered  m<»e  abtrndant 
by  their  labour. 

The  foUowera  of  natural  magic,  who  explain 
eTerj  thing  by  sympathy  and  antipathy,  have 
asaigned  fidse  powers  and  manrellous  operations 
to  things,  by  gratoitons  and  idle  conjectures :  and 
if  they  have  ever  produced  any  effects,  they  are 
rather  wonderful  and  novel  than  of  any  real  bene- 
fit or  utility. 

In  superstitions  magic,  (if  we  say  any  thing  at 
all  about  it,)  we  must  chiefly  observe,  that  there 
are  only  some  peculiar  and  definite  objects  with 
'which  the  curious  and  superstitious  arts  have  in 
every  nation  and  age,  and  even  under  every  reli- 
gion, been  able  to  exercise  and  amuse  themselves. 
Let  us,  therefore,  pass  them  over.  In  the  mean 
time  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  false  notion  of 
plenty  should  have  occasioned  want. 

86.  The  admiration  of  mankind  with  regard  to 
the  arts  and  sciences,  which  is  of  itself  sufficiently 
aimple  and  almost  puerile,  has  been  increased,  by 
the  crafi  and  artifices  of  those  who  have  treated 
the  sciences*  and  delivered  them  down  to  pos- 
terity. For  they  propose  and  produce  them  to 
our  view  so  fashioned,  and  as  it  were  masked,  as 
to  make  them  pass  for  perfect  and  complete.  For, 
if  you  consider  their  method  and  divisions,  they 
appear  to  embrace  and  comprise  ever/  thing  which 
can  relate  to  the  subject.  And  although  this  fraiQe 
be  badly  filled  up,  and  resemble  an  empty  bladder, 
yet  it  presents  to  the  vulgar  understanding  the 
form  and  appearance  of  a  perfect  science* 

The  first  and  most  ancient  investigators  of 
truth  were  wont,  on  the  contrary,  with  more 
honesty  and  success,  to  throw  all  the  knowledge 
they  wished  to  gather  from  contemplation,  and  to 
lay  up  for  use,  into  aphonsms,  or  short,  scatteTed 
sentences,  unconnected  by  any  method,  and  with- 
out pretending  or  professing  to  comprehend  any 
entire  art  But,  according  to  the  present  system, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  men  seek  nothing  beyond 
that  which  is  handed  down  to  them  as  perfect, 
and  already  extended  to  its  full  complement. 

87.  The  ancient  theories  have  received  addi- 
tional support  and  credit,  from  the  absurdity  and 
levity  of  those  who  have  promoted  the  new, 
especially  in  the  active  and  practical  part  of  natu- 
ral philosophy.  For  there  have  been  many  silly 
and  fantastical. fellows  who,  from  credulity  or 
imposture,  have  loaded  mankind  with  promises, 
announcing  and  boasting  of  the  prolongation  of 
life,  the  retarding  of  old  age,  the  alleviation  of 
pains,  the  remedying  of  natural  defects,  the  de- 
ception of  the  senses,  the  restraint  and  excitement 
of  the  passions,  the  illumination  and  exaltation  of 
the  intellectual  faculties,  the  transmutation  of  sub- 
stances, the  unlimited  intensity  and  multiplication 
of  motion,  the  impressions  and  changes  of  the 
lir,  the  bringmg  into  our  power  the  management 
'^f  celestial  influences,  the  divination  of  future 
erents,  the  representation  of  distant  objects,  the , 


revelation  of  hidden  objects  and  the  like.  One 
would  not  be  very  wrong  in  observing,  with  regard 
to  such  pretenders,  that  tiiere  is  as  much  differ- 
ence in  philosophy,  between  their  absurdity  and 
real  science,  as  there  is  in  history  between  the 
exploits  of  Cesar  or  Alexander,  and  those  of 
Amadis  de  Gaul  and  Arthur  of  Britain.  For 
tiiose  illustrious  generals  are  found  to  have  actu- 
ally performed  greater  exploits,  than  such  ficti- 
tious heroes  are  even  pretended  to  have  accom- 
plished, by  the  means,  however,  of  real  action, 
and  not  by  any  fabulous  and  portentous  power. 
Yet  it  is  not  right  to  suffer  our  belief  in  true  hi»- 
tory  to  be  diminished,  because  it  is  sometimes 
injured  a£d  violated  by  fables.  In  the  mean  time 
we  cajniot  wonder  that  great  prejudice  has  bebn 
excited  against  any  new  propositions  (especially 
en  coupled  with  any  mention  of  effects  to  be 
produced)  by  the  conduct  of  impostors  who  have 
made  a  similar  attempt,  for  their  extreme  ab- 
surdity and  the  disgust  occasioned  by  it,  has  even 
to  this  day  overpowered  every  spirited  attempt  of 
the  kind. 

88.  Want  of  energy,  and  the  littleness  and 
futility  of  the  tasks  that  human  industry  has  un- 
dertaken, have  produced  much  greater  injury  to 
the  sciences :  and  yet  (to  make  it  still  worse)  that 
very  want  of  energy  manifests  itself  in  conjunc- 
tion with  arrogance  and  disdain. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  one  ej;cuse,  now  from  its 
repetition  become  familiar,  is  to  be  observed  in 
every  art,  namely,  that  its  promoters  convert  the 
weakness  of  the  art  itself  into  a  calumny  upon 
nature:  and  whatever  it  in  their  hands  fails  to 
effect,  they  pronounce  to  be  physically  impossi- 
ble. But  how  can  the  art  ever  be  condemned, 
whilst  it  acts  as  judge  in  its  own  cause  ?  Even 
the  present  system  of  philosophy  cherishes  in  its 
bosom  certain  positions  or  dogmas,  which  (it  will 
be  found  on  diligent  inquiry)  are  calculated  to 
produce  a  full  conviction  that  no  difficult,  com- 
manding, and  powerful  operation  upon  nature, 
ought  to  be  anticipated  through  the  means  of  art; 
we  instanced*  above,  the  alleged  different  quality 
of  htot  in  the  sun  and  fire,  and  composition  and 
mixture.  Upon  an  accurate  observation,  the 
whole  tendency  of  such  positions  is  wilfully  to 
circumscribe  man's  power,  and  to  produce  a  de- 
spahr  of  the  means  of  invention  and  contrivance, 
which  would  not  only  confound  the  promises  of 
hope,  but  cut  the  very  springs  and  sinews  of  in- 
dustry, and  throw  aside  even  the  chances  of  expe- 
rience. The  only  object  of  such  philosophers  is, 
to  acquire  the'  reputation  of  perfection  for  their 
own  art,  and  they  are  anxious  to  obtain  the  most 
silly  and  abandoned  renown,  by  causing  a  belief 
that  whatever  has  not  yet  been  invented  and  un- 
derstood, can  never  be  so  hereafter.  But  if  any 
one  attempt  to  give  himself  up  to  things,  and  t^ 

*  See  Axiom  75. 
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discover  something  new,  yet  he  will  only  propose 
and  destine  for  his  object,  the  inrestigation  and 
discovery  of  some  one  iarention,  and  nothing 
more ;  as  the  nature  of  the  magnet,  the  tides,  the 
heavenly  system  and  the  like,  which  appear  en- 
veloped in  some  degree  of  mystery,  and  have 
hitherto  been  treated  with  but  little  saccess. 
Now^  it  is  the  greatest  proof  of  want  of  skill,  to 
investigate  the  nature  of  any  object  in  itself  alone ; 
for  that  same  nature,  which  seems  concealed  and 
hidden  in  some  instances,  is  manifest  and  almost 
palpable  in  others;  and  excites  wonder  in  the 
former,  whilst  it  hardly  attracts  attention  in  the 
latter.  Thus  the  nature  of  consistency  is  scarcely 
observed  in  wood  or  stone,  but  passed  over  by  the 
term  aolid^  without  any  further  inquiry  about  the 
repulsion  of  separation,  or  the  solution  of  con- 
tinuity. But  in  water-bubbles  the'same  circum- 
stance appears  matter  of  delicate  and  ingenious 
research,  for  they  form  themselves  into  thin  pelli- 
cles, curiously  shaped  into  hemispheres,  so  as  for 
an  instant  to  avoid  the  solution  of  continuity. 

In  general,  those  very  things  which  are  consi- 
dered as  secret,  are  manifest  and  common  in  other 
objects,  but  will  neter  be  clearly  seen  if  the  ex- 
periments and  contemplation  of  man  be  directed 
to  themselves  only.  Yet  it  commonly  happens, 
that  if,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  any  one  bring  old 
discoveries  to  a  finer  polish,  or  more  elegant 
height  of  ornament,  or  unite  and  compound  them, 
or  apply  them  more  readily  to  practice,  or  exhibit 
them  on  a  less  heavy  and  voluminous  scale,  and 
the  like,  they  will  pass  off  as  new. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  no  magnifi- 
cent discoveries,  worthy  of  mankind,  have  been 
brought  to  light,  whilst  men  are  satisfied  and  de- 
lighted with  such  scanty  and  puerile  tasks,  nay, 
even  think  that  they  have  pursued  or  attained 
some  great  object  in  their  accomplishment. 

89.  Nor  should  we  neglect  to  observe  that  na- 
tural philosophy  has,  in  every  age,  met  with  a 
troublesome  and  difficult  opponent:  I  mean  su- 
perstition, and  a  blind  and  immoderate  zeal  for 
religion.  For  we  see  that  among  the  Greeks 
those  who  first  disclosed  the  natural  causes  of 
thunder  and  storms  to  the  yet  untrained  ears  of 
man,  were  condemned  as  guilty  of  impiety  to- 
wards the  gods.  Nor  did  some  of  the  old  fathers 
of  Christianity  treat  those  much  better  who  show- 
ed by  the  most  positive  proofs  (such  as  no  one 
now  disputes)  that  the  earth  is  spherical,  and 
thence  asserted  that  there  were  antipodes. 

Even  in  the  present  state  of  things,  the  condi- 
tion of  discussions  on  natural  philosophy  is  ren- 
dered more  difficult  and  dangerous  by  the  sum- 
maries and  methods  of  divines,  who,  after  reducing 
divinity  into  such  order  as  they  could,  and  brought 
it  into  a  scientific  form,  have  proceeded  to  mingle 
an  uiidue  proportion  of  the  contentious  and  thorny 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  with  the  substance  of  re- 
ligion. 


The  fietiotts  of  those  who  have  not  feared  te 
deduce  and  confirm  the  troth  of  4he  Christian  le- 
ligion  by  the  principles  and  authority  of  philoao- 
phers,  tend  to  the  same  end,  though  in  a  dififieieiit 
manner*  They  celebrate  the  union  of  faith  and 
the  senses  as  though  it  were  legitimate,  witb 
great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and  gratify  men's 
pleasing  minds  with  a  variety,  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  confound  most  improperly  things  divine  and 
human.  Moreover,  in  these  mixtures  of  diTinity 
and  philosophy,  the  received  doctrines  of  the  lat* 
ter  are  alone  included,  and  any  novelty,  even 
though  it  be  an  improvement,  scarcely  escapes 
banishment  and  extermination. 

In  short,  you  may  fi^d  all  access  to  any  species 
of  philosophy,  however  pure,  intercepted  by  tfie 
ignorance  of  divines.  Some,  in  their  simplicity, 
are  apprehensive  that  a  too  deep  inquiry  into  na- 
ture may  penetrate  beyond  the  proper  bounds  of 
decorum,  transferring  and  absurdly  applying  what 
is  said  of  sacred  mysteries  in  holy  writ  against 
those  who  pry  into  divine  secrets,  to  the  myste- 
ries of  nature,  which  are  not  forbidden  by  any 
prohibition.  Othen,  with  more  cunning,  imagine 
and  consider  that  if  secondary  causes  be  unknown, 
every  thing  may  more  easily  be  referred  to  the 
divine  hand  and  wand  ;  a  matter,  as  they  think, 
of  the  greatest  consequence  to  religion,  but  which 
can  only  really  mean  that  God  wishes  to  be  grati-' 
fied  by  means  of  falsehood.  Othere  fear  from 
past  example,  lest  motion  and  change  in  philoso- 
phy should  terminate  in  an  attack  upon  religion* 
Lastly,  there  are  othere  who  appear  anxious  lest 
there  should  be  somethinfir  discovered  in  the  in- 
vestigation  of  nature  to  overthrow,  or  at  least 
shake  religion,  particularly  among  the  unlearn- 
ed. The  two  last  apprehensions  appear  to  resem- 
'  ble  animal  itistinct,  as  if  men  were  diffident,  in 
|he  bottom  of  their  minds,  abd  secret  meditations, 
of  the  strength  of  religion,  and  the  empire  of 
faith  over  the  senses ;  and  therefore  feared  that 
some  danger  awaited  them  from  an  inquiry  into 
nature.  But  any  one  who  properly  considera .  the 
subject,  will  find  natural  philosophy  to  be,  after 
the  word  of  God,  the  surest  remedy  against  su- 
peretition,  and  the  most  approved  support  of  faith. 
She  is  therefore  rightly  bestowed  upon  religion 
as  a  most  faithful  attendant,  for  the  one  exhibits 
the  will  and  the  other  the  power  of  God.  Nor 
was  he  wrong  who  observed,  **Ye  err,  not 
knowing  the  Scriptures  and  the  power  of  God ;" 
thus  uniting  in  one  bond  the  revelation  of  his 
will,  and  the  contemplation  of  his  power.  In  the 
mean  while  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  progress 
of  natural  philosophy  has  been  restrained,  since 
religion,  which  has  so  much  influence  on  men^s 
minds,  has  been  led  and  hurried  to  oppose  her 
through  the  ignorance  of  some  and  the  imprudent 
zeal  of  othere. 

90.  Again,  in  the  habits  and  regulations  of 
schools,  universities,  and  the  like  assemblies,  de- 
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Btined  for  the  abode  of  learned  men,  and  the  im- 
prorrement  of  learning,  every  thing  is  found  to  be 
opppsed  to  the  progress  of  the  sciences.  For  the 
lectures  and  exercises  are  so  ordered,  that  any 
thing  oat  of  the  common  track  can  scarcely  enter 
the  thoughts  and  contemplations  of  the  mind.  If, 
however,  one  or  two  have  perhaps  dared  to  use 
their  liberty,  they  can  only  impose  the  labour  on 
themselves,  without  deriving  any  advantage  from 
the  association  of  others :  and  if  they  put  up  with 
this,  they  will  find  their  industry  and  spirit  of  no 
slight' disadvantage  to  them  in  making  their  for- 
tune. For  the  pursuits  of  men  in  such  situations 
are,  as  it  were,  chained  down  to  the  wH tings  of 
particular  ^authors,  and  if  any  one  dare  to  dissent 
from  them,  he  is  immediately  attacked  as  a  turbu- 
lent and  revolutionary  spirit.  Yet  how  great  is 
the  difference  between  civil  matters  and  the  arts ; 
for  there  is  not  the  same  danger  from  new  activity 
and  new  light.  In  civil  matters  even  a  change 
for  the  better  is  suspected  on  account  of  the  com* 
motion  it  occasions ;  for  civil  government  is  sup- 
ported by  authority,  unanimity,  fame,  and  public 
opinion,  and  not  by  demonstration.  In  the  arts 
and  sciences,  on  the  contrary,  every  department 
should ;  resound,  as  in  mines,  with  new  works 
and  advances.  And  this  is  the  rational,  though 
not  the  actual  view  of  the  case :  for  that  adminis- 
tration and  government  of  science  we  have  spoken 
of,  is  wont  too  rigorously  to  repress  its  growth. 

91.  And  even  should  the  odium  I  have  alluded 
to  be  avoided,  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  repress  the 
increase  of  science  that  such  attempts  and  indus- 
try was  unrewarded.  For  the  cultivation  of 
science  and  its  reward  belong  not  to  ,the  same 
individual.  The  advancement  of  science  is  the 
work  of  a  powerful  genius,  the  prize  and  reward 
belong  to  the  vulgar  or  to  princes,  who  (with  a 
few  exceptions)  are  scarcely  moderately  well 
informed.  Nay,  such  progress  is  not  only  de- 
prived of  the  rewards  and  benefioence  of  indivi- 
duals, but  even  of  popular  praise :  for  it  is  above 
the  reach  of  the  generality,  and  easily  over- 
whelmed and  extinguished  by  the  winds  of  com- 
mon opinions.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  little  success  has  attended  that  which  has 
been  little  honoured. 

92.  But  by  far  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
advancement  of  the  sciences  and  the  undertaking 
of  any  new  attempt  or  department  is  to  be  found 
in  men's  despair  and  the  idea  of  impossibility. 
For  men  of  a  prudent  and  exact  turn  of  thought 
are  altogether  diilident  in  matters  of  this  nature, 
considering  the  obscurity  of  nature,  and  the  short- 
ness o(  life,  the  deception  of  the  senses,  and 
weakness  of  the  judgment.  They  think,  there- 
fore, tliat  in  the  revolutions  of  ages  and  of  the 
world  there  are  certain  floods  and  ebbs  of  the 
sciences,  and  that  they  grow  and  flourish  at  one 
time,  and  wither  and 
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when  they  have  attained  a  certain  degree  and 
condition  they  can  proceed  no  further. 

If,  therefore,  any  one  believe  or  promise  greater 
things,  they  impute  it  to  an  uncurbed  and  imma- 
ture mind,  and  imagine  that  such  efforts  begin 
pleasantly,  then  become  laborious,  and  end  in 
confusion.  And  since  such  thoughts  easily  enter 
the  minds  of  men  of  dignity  and  excellent  judg- 
ment, we  must  really  take  heed  lest  we  should  be 
captivated  by  our  affection  for  an  excel  lent  and 
most  beautiful  object,  and  relax  or  diminish  the 
severity  of  our  judgment !  and  we  must  diligently 
examine  what  gleam  of  hope  shines  upon  us,  and 
in  what  direction  it  manifests  itself,  so  that,  banish- 
ing her  lighter  dreams,  we  may  discuss  and  weigh 
whatever  appears  of  more  sound  importance.  We 
must  consult  the  prudence  of  ordinary  life,  too, 
which  is  diffident  upon  principle,  and  in  all  hu- 
man matters  augurs  the  worst.  Let  us  then 
speak  of  hope,  especially  as  we  are  not  vain  pro- 
misers,  nor  arc  willing  to  force  or  ensnare  men's 
judgment,  but  would  rather  lead  them  willingly 
forward.  And,  although  we  shall  employ  the 
most  cogent  means  of  enforcing  hope  when  we 
bring  them  to  particulars,  and  especially  those 
which  are  digested  and  arranged  in  bur  Tables  of 
Invention,  (the  subject  partly  of  the  second,  but 
principally  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  Instauration,) 
which  are  indeed  rather  the  very  object  of  our 
hopes  than  hope  itself;  yet  to  proceed  more  leni- 
ently, we  must  treat  of  the  preparation  of  men's 
minds,  of  which  the  manifestation  of  hope  forms 
no  slight  part.  For,  without  it,  all  that  we  have 
said  tends  rather  to  produce  a  gloom  than  to  en- 
courage activity  or  quicken  the  industry  of  expe- 
riment, by  causing  them  to  have  a  worse  and 
more  contemptuous  opinion  of  things  as  they  are 
than  they  now  entertain,  and  to  perceive  and  feel 
more  thoroughly  their  unfprtnnate  condition.  We 
must  therefore  disclose  and  prefix  our  reasons  for 
not  thinking  the  hope  of  success  improbable ,  as 
Columbus  before  his  wonderful  voyage  over  the 
Atlantic  gave  the  reasons  of  his  conviction  that 
new  lands  and  continents  might  be  discovered 
besides  those  already  known.  And  these  reasons 
though  at  first  rejected,  were  yet  proved  by  sub- 
sequent experience,  and  were  the  causes  and 
beginnings  of  the  greatest  events. 

93.  Let  us  begin  from  God,  and  show  that  our 
pursuit  from  its  exceeding  goodness,  clearly  pro- 
ceeds from  him,  the  Author  of  good  and  Father 
of  light.  Now,  in  all  divine  works,  the  smallest 
beginnings  lead  assuredly  to  some  result,  and  the 
remark  in  spiritual  matters  that  «<The  kingdom 
of  God  Cometh  without  observation,"  is  also  found 
to  be  true  in  every  great,  work  of  divine  Provi 
dence;  so.  that  every  thing'  glides  quietly  on 
without  confusion  or  noise,  and  the  matter  is 
achieved  before  meq  either  think  or  perceive  that 


it  is  oommenced.    Nor  should  we  neglect  to 
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mention  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  of  the  last  days 
of  the  world,*  <>  Many  shall  run  to  and  fro  and 
knowledge  shall  be  increased,'*  thus  plainly  hint^ 
ing  and  suggesting  that  Fate  (which  is  Pro- 
▼idence)  would  cause  the  complete  circuit  of 
the  globe,  (now  accomplished,  or  at  least  going 
forward  by  means  of  so  many  distant  voyages,) 
and  the  increase  of  learning,  to  happen  at  the 
same  epoch. 

94.  Wef  will  next  give  a  most  potent  reason 
for  hope  deduce4  ftom  the  errors  of  the  past,  and 
the  ways  still  unattempted.  For  well  was  an  ill 
governed  state  thus  reproved ,j:  **  That  which  is 
worst  with  regard  to  the  past,  should  appear  most 
consolatory  for  the  iliture.  For  if  you  had  done 
all  that  your  duty  commanded,  and  your  affaire 
proceeded  no  better,  you  could  not  even  hope  for 
their  improvement;  but  since  their  present  unhap- 
py situation  is  not  owing  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, but  to  your  own  errors,  you  have  reason 
to  hope,  that  by  banishing  or  correcting  the  latter, 
you  can  produce  a  great  change  for  the  better  in 
the  former.**  So,  if  men  had,  during  the  many 
years  that  have  elapsed,  adhered  to  the  right  way 
of  discovering  and  cultivating  the  sciences  with- 
out being  able  to  advance,  it  would  be  assuredly 
bold  and  presumptuous  to  imagine  it  possible  to 
improve ;  but  if  they  have  mistaken  the  way  and 
wasted  their  labour  on  improper  objects,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  difficulty  does  not  arise  from  things 
themselves,  which  are  not  in  our  power,  but  from 
the  human  understanding,  its  practice  and  appli- 
cation, which  is  sasceptible  of  remedy  and  cor- 
rection. Our  best  plan,  therefore,  is  to  expose 
these  errors.  For,  in  proportion  as  they  impeded 
the  past,  so  do  they  afford  reason  to  hope  for-  the 
future.  And  although  we  have  touched  upon 
them  above,  yet  we  think  it  right  to  give  a  brief, 
bare,  and  simple  enumeration  of  them  in  this 
place. 

95.  Those  who  have  treated  of  the  sciences 
have  been  either  empirics  or  dogmatical.  The 
former  like  ants  only  heap  up  and  use  their  store, 
the  latter  like  spiders  spirt  out  their  own  webs. 
The  bee,  a  mean  between  both,  extracts  matter 
from  the  flowers  of  the  garden  and  the  field,  but 
works  and  fashions  it  by  its  own  efforts.  The 
true  labour  of  philosophy  resembles  hers,  for  it 
neither  relies  entirely  or  principally  on  the  pow- 
ers of  the  mind,  nor  yet  lays  up  in  the  memory, 
the  matter  afforded  by  the  experiments  of  natural 
history  or  mechanics  in  its  raw  state,  but  changes 


*  Daniel,  e.  xli.  vet.  4. 

t  Hence  to  Aphorftm  106  treats  of  tbe  grounda  of  hope  to 
be  derived  from  correetiDf  former  errors. 

t  See  Demoattaenea's  3d  Phiiipplc  near  the  beginning, 
rd  x^^P^Tov  Iv  roXf  irapcXiyXv^^i,  r99To  irpot  rh  ntWopra 
BiXrtrop  irdpnt.    Tl  a^r  ir^  ro9ra;  8ri  o{frc  fitupip,  o9rg 

Ix'i'  tftiroiyt  ti  iriv-5'S  rpQV^nt  trparrivrup  inav^  o^ru 
HtUttro  9i8  ilv  cXirIf  ^y  dvri  y^^*^^^^  0i\r(tA,  w9v  Si  rils 
niv  ^^vfilai  rfis  insripafy  jcol  rfis  d/uX(£a(  «cpdri}«c  ^iXiv- 


and  work?  it  in  the  understanding.  We  havt 
good  reason,  therefore,  to  derive  hope  from  a 
closer  and  purer  alliance  of  these  faculties,  (tht 
experimental  and  rational)  than  has  yet  ben 
attempted. 

96.  Natural  philosophy  is  not  yet  to  be  Iboni 
unadulterated,  but  is  impure  and  corrupted;  by 
logic  in  the  school  of  Aristotle,  by  nataral  theo- 
logy in  that  of  Plato,  by  mathematics  in  the 
second  school  of  Plato,  (that  of  Proclae  and 
others,)  which  ought  rather  to  terminate  natonl 
philosophy  than  to  generate  or  create  it.  We 
may,  therefore,  hope  for  better  results  froai  pan 
and  unmixed  natural  philosophy. 

97.  No  one  has  yet  been  found  possessed  of 
sufEcient  firmness  and  severity,  to  resolve  upon 
and  undertake  the  task  of  entirely  abolishiiig 
common  theories  and  notions,  and  applying-  the 
mind  afresh,  when  thus  cleared  and  levelled,  to 
particular  researches.  Hence  our  human  reasoiH 
ing  is  a  mere  farrago  and  crude  mass,  made  sp 
of  a  great  deal  of  credulity  and  accident,  and  the 
puerile  notions  it  originally  contracted. 

But  if  a  man  of  mature  age,  unprejudiced  senses, 
find  clear  mind,  would  betake  himself  anew  to 
experience  and  particulars,  we  might  hope  mnch 
more  from  such  a  one.  In  which  respect  we 
promise  ourselves  the  fortune  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  let  none  accuse  us  of  vanity  till  they 
have  heard  the  tale,  which  is  intended  to  cheek 
vanity. 

For  iBschines  spoke  thus  of  Alexander  and 
his  exploits :  **>  We  live  not  the  life  of  mortals, 
but  are  born  at  such  a  period  that  posterity  will 
relate  and  declare  our  prodigies.*'  As  if  he  con- 
sidered the  exploits  of  Alexander  to  be  mizaculoos. 

But  in  succeeding  ages*  Livy  took  a  better 
view  of  the  fact,  and  has  made  some  such  observa- 
tion as  this  upon  Alexander:  «*That  he  did  no 
more  than  dare  to  despise  insignificance.**  So  in 
our  opinion  posterity  will  judge  of  us,  «*That  we 
have  achieved  no  great  matters,  but  only  set  less 
account  upon  what  is  considered  important" 
For  the  mean  time  (as  we  have  before  observed) 
our  only  hope  is  in  the  regeneratien  of  tbe 
sciences,  by  regularly  raising  them  on  the  founda- 
tion of  experience  and  building  them  anew,  which 
I  think  none  can  venture  to  affirm  to  have  been 
already  done  or  even  thought  of. 

98.  The  foundations  of  experience  (our  sole 
resource)  have  hitherto  failed  completely  or  have 
been  very  weak ;  nor  has  a  store  and  a  collection 
of  particular  facts  capable  of  informing  the  mind 
or  in  any  way  satisfactory,  been  either  sought 
after  or  amassed.    On  the  contrary,  learned,  bnt 

*  See  Livy,  Ub.  z.  c^  17,  where  la  a  dlgreaalon  on  the  pro- 
bable effect  of  a  conteat  between  Rome  and  Alexander  tbe 
Great,  he  aaya :  "  Non  cum  Dario  rem  eaae  dixiaaet :  quern 
muUeram  ae  apadonom  agmen  trahentem  inter  patpanun 
atqne  aunun,  oneratam  fortuna  apparatibua,  prsdam  variAa 
quam  hoatem,  nihU  aiiud  fuam  aunu  vana  tenttmaurt,  incrk* 
antva  dcvidt.'* 
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idle  and  indolent  men  received  some  mere  reports 
of  ezperienoe,  traditions,  as  it  were,  of  dreams,  as 
establishing  or  confirming  their  philosophy ;  and 
have  not  hesitated  to  .allow  ^em  tlie  weight  of 
legritimate  evidence.    So  that  a  system  has  been 
pursued  in  philosophy  with  regard  to  experience, 
resembling  that  of  a  kingdom  or  state  which 
'would  direct  its  councils  and  affairs  according  to 
the  gossip  of  city  and  street  politicians*  instead^ 
of  tha  letters  and  reports  of  ambassadors  and  mes- 
sengers worthy  of  credit.    Nothing  is  rightly 
inquired  into,  or  verified,  noted,  weighed,  or  mea- 
sured, in  natural  history.    Indefinite  and  vague 
observation  produces  fsdlacious  and  uncertain  in- 
formation.   If  this  appear  strange  or  oar  com** 
plaint  somewhat  too  unjust,  (because  Aristotle 
himself,  so  distinguished  a  man,  and  supported  by 
the  wealth  of  so  great  a  king,  has  completed  an 
accurate  history  of  animals,  to  which  others  with 
greater  diligence  but  less  noise  have  made  con- 
siderable additions,  and  others  again  have  com- 
posed  copious  histories  and  notices  of  plants, 
metals,  and  fossils,)  it  will  aHse  from  a  want  of 
sufficiently  attending  to  and  comprehending  our 
present  observations.    For  a  natural  history  com- 
piled on  its  own  account,  and  one  collected  for 
the  mind's  information  as  a  foundation  for  philoso- 
phy, are  two  different  things.     They  differ  in 
several  respects,  but  prineipally  in  this;   the 
former  contains  only  the  Tarieties  of  natural  spe- 
cies without  the  experiments  of  mechanical  arts. 
For  as  in  ordinary  life  every  person's  disposition, 
and  the   concealed  feelings  of  the  mind  and 
passions  are  most  drawn  out  when  they  are  dis- 
turbed ;  so  the  secrets  of  nature  betray  themselves 
more  readily  when  tormented  l^  art,  than  when 
left  to  their  own  course.    We  must  begin,  there- 
fore, to  entertain  hopes  of  natural  philosophy  then 
only,  when  we  have  a  better  compilation  of  natural 
history,  its  real  basis  and  support.    . 

99.  Again,  even  in  the  abundance  of  mechanical 
experiments  there  is  a  yery  great  scarcity  of  those 
which  best  inform  and  assist  the  understanding. 
For  the  mechaiuc,  little  solicitous  about  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth,  neither  directs  his  attention 
nor  i^ppHes  his  hand  to  any  thing  that  is  not  of 
service  to  his  business.  Qut  our  hope  of'further 
progress  in  the  sciences  will  then  only  be  well 
founded,  when  numerous  experiments  shall  be 
received  and  collected  into  natural  history,  which, 
though  of  no  use  in  themselves,  assist  materially 
in  the  discovery  of  causes  and  axioms:  which 
experiments  we  have  termed  enlightening,  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  which  are  proftabte. 
They  possess  this  wonderful  property  and  nature, 
that  they  never  deceive  or  fail  you,  for,  being  used 
only  to  discover  the  natural  cause  of  some  object, 
whatever  be  the  result,  they  equally  satisfy  your 
aim  by  deciding  the  question* 

100.  We  must  not  only  search  for  and  procure 
a  greater  number  of  experiments,  but  also  intro- 


duce a  completely  different  method,  order,  and 
progress  of  continuing  and  promoting  experience. 
For  vague  and  'ari>itrary  ^[perience  is  (as  we 
have  observed)  mere  groping  in  the  dark,  and 
rather  astonishes  than  instructs.  But  when  ex- 
perience shall  proceed  regularly  and  unintendpt- 
edly  by  a  determined  rule,  we  may  entertain 
better  hopes  of  the  sciences. 

101.  But  after  having  collected  and  prepared 
an  abundance  and  store  of  natural  history,  and 
of  the  experience  required  for  the  operations  of 
the  understanding,  or  philosophy ;  still  the  un- 
derstanding is  as  capable  of  acting  on  such  ma- 
terials of  itself  with  the  aid  of  memory  alone, 
as  any  person  would  be  of  retaining  and  achiev- 
ing by  memory  the  computation  of  an  almanac. 
Yet  meditation  has  hitherto  done  more  for  disco- 
very than  writing,  and  no  experiments  have  been 
committed  to  paper.  We  cannot,  however,  ap- 
prove of  any  mode  of  discovery  without  writing, 
and  when  that  comes  into  mors  general  use  we 
may  have  further  hopes. 

102.  Besides  this,  there  is  such  a  multitude  and 
host  as  it  were  of  particular  objects,  and  lying  so 
widely  dispersed,  as  to  distract  and  confuse  the 
understanding ;  and  we  can  therefore  hope  for  no 
advantage  from  its  skirmishing,  and  quick  move- 
ments and  incursions,  unless  We  put  its  forces  in 
due  order  and  array  by  means  of  proper,  and  well 
arranged,  and  as  it  were  living  tables  of  discove- 
ry of  these  matters  which  are  the  subject  of  in- 
vestigation>  and  the  mind  then  apply  itself  to  the. 
ready  prepared  and  digested  aid  which  such  ta- 
bles afford. 

103.  When  we  have  thus  properly  and  regu- 
larly placed  before  the  eyes  a  collection  of  parti- 
culars, we  must  not  immediately  proceed  to  the 
investigation  and  discovery  of  new  particulars  or 
effeets,  or,  at  least,  if  we  do  so«  must  not  rest  sa- 
tisfied therewith.  For,  though  we  do  not  deny 
that  by  transferring  the  experiments  from  one  art 
to  another,  (when  all  the  experiments  of  each  have 
been  collected  and  arranged,  and  have  been  ac- 
quired by  the  knowledge  and  subjected  to  the 
judgment  of  a  single  individual,)  many  new  ex- 
periments may  be  discovered,  tending  to  benefit 
society  and  mankind,  by  what  we  term  literate 
experience ;  yet  comparatively  insignificant  results 
are  to  be  expected  thence,  whilst  the  more  im- 
portant are  to  be  derived  from  the  new  light  of 
axioms,  deduced  by  certain  method  and  rule  from 
the  above  particulars,  and  pointing  out  and  de- 
fining new  particulars  in  their  turn.  Our  road  is 
not  along  a  plain,  but  rises  and  falls,  ascending 
to  axioms  and  descending  to  effects. 

104.  Nor  can  we  suffer  the  understanding  to 
jump  and  fly  from  particulars  to  remote  and  most 
general  axioms,  (such  as  are  termed  the  princi- 
ples of  arts  and  things,)  and  thus  prove  and  make 
out  their  intermediate  axioms  according  to  the 
supposed  unshaken  truth  of  the  former*    This.. 
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howeyer,  had  always  been  done  to  the  present 
time  from  the  natural  bent  of  the  understanding, 
educated,  too,  and  accustomed  to  this  very  method 
by  the  syllogistic  mode  of  demonstration.  But 
we  can  then  only  augur  well  for  the  sciences, 
wh^n  the  ascent  shall  proceed  by  a  true  scale  and 
successive  steps,  without  interruption  or  breach, 
from  particulars  to  the  lesser  axioms,  thence  toi 
the  intermediate,  (rising  one  above  the  other,)  and 
lastly  to  the  most  general.  For  the  lowest  axi- 
oms differ  but  little  from  bare  experiment,  the 
highest  and  most  general  (as  they  are  esteemed 
at  present)  are  notional,  abstract,  and -of  no  real 
weight.  The  intermediate  are  true,  solid,  full  of 
life,  and  Upon  them  depend  the  business  and  for- 
tune of  mankind  4  beyond  these  are  the  really  ge- 
neral, but  not  abstract,  axioms,  which  are  truly 
limited  by  the  intermediate. 

We  must  not  then  add  wings,  but  rather  lead 
and  ballast  to  the  understanding,  to  prevent  its 
jumping  or  flying,  which  has  not  yet  been  done ; 
but  whenever  this  takes  place  we  may  entertain 
greater  hopes  of  the  sciences. 

105.  In  forming  axioms,  we  must  invent  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  induction  from  that  hitherto  in  use ; 
not  only  for  the  proof  and  discovery  of  principles, 
(as  they  are  called,)  but  also  of  minor  intermedi- 
ate, and  in  short  every  kind  of  axioms.  The  in- 
duction which  proceeds  by  simple  enumeration  is 
puerile,  leads  to  uncertain  conclusions,  and  is  ex- 
posed to  danger  from  one  contradictory  instance, 
deciding  generally  from  too  small  a  number  of 
fiaLCts,  and  those  only  the  most  obvious.  But  a 
really  useful  induction  for  the  discovery  and  de- 
monstration of  the  arts  and  sciences  should  sepa- 
rate nature  by  proper  rejections  and  exclusions, 
and  then  conclude  for  the  affirmative,  after  collect- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  negatives.  Now,  this 
has  not  been  done,  or  even  attempted,  except  per- 
haps by  Plato,  who  certainly  uses  this  form  of 
induction  in  some  measure,  to  sift  definitions  ^nd 
ideas.  But  much  of  what  has  never  yet  entered 
the  thoughts  of  man,  must  necessarily  be  em- 
ployed in  order  to  exhibit  a  good  and  legitimate 
mode  of  induction,  or  demonstration ;  so  as  even 
to  render  it  essential  for  us  tO'  bestow  more  pains 
upon  it  than  have  hitherto  been  bestowed  on 
syllogisms.  The  assistance  of  induction  is  to 
serve  us  not  only  in  the  discovery  of  axioms,  but 
also  in  defining  our  notions.  Much  indeed  is  to 
be  hoped  from  such  an  induction  as  has  been  de- 
scribed. 

106.  In  forming  our  axioms  from  Induction,  we 
must  examine  and  try,  whether  the  ai^iom  we  de- 
live,  be  only  fitted  and  calculated  for  the  particu- 
lar instances  from  which  it  is  deduced,  or  whether 
it  be  more  extensive  and  general.  If  it  be  the 
latter,  we  must  observe,  whether  it  confirm  its 
own  extent  and  generality,  by  giving  surety,  as  it 
were,  in  pointing  out  new  particulars,  so  that  we 
may  neither  stop  at  actual  discoveries,  nor  with  a 


careless  grasp  catch  at  shadows  and  abstnet 
forms,  instead  of  substances  of  a  determinate 
nature ;  and  as  soon  as  we  act  Uius,  well  ^uthor- 
iiied  hopes  may  with  reason  be  said  to  beaoa 
upon  us. 

107.  Here,  too,  we  may  again  repeat  wbat  we 
have  said  above,  concerning  the  extending  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  reducing  particular  sci- 
ences to  that  one,  so  as  to  prevent  any  schism  or 
dismembering  of  the  sciences ;  without  which  we 
cannot  hope  to  advance. 

108.  Such  are  the  observations  we  would  make, 
in  order  to  remove  despair  and  excite  hope,  by 
bidding  farewell  to  the  errors  of  pa&t  ages,  or  by 
their  correction.    Let  us  examine  whether  tbeie 
be  other  grounds  for  hope.    And,  first,  if  many 
useful  discoveries  have  occurred  to  mankind  by 
chance  or  opportunity,  without  investigation  or 
attention  on  their  part,  it  must  necessarily  bs 
acknowledged  that  much  more  may  be  brought  to 
light  by  investigation  and  attention,  if  it  be  regu- 
lar and  orderly,  not  hasty  and  interrupted.     Foi^ 
although  it  may  now  and  then  happen  that  one 
falls  by  chance  upon  something  that  had  before 
escaped  considerable  efforts  and    laborious  in- 
quiries, yet,  undoubtedly,  the  Teverse  is  generally 
the  case.    We  may,  therefore,  hope  for  further, 
better,  and  more  frequent  results  from  man's  rea- 
son, industry,  method,  and  application,  than  from 
chance  and  mere  animal  instinct,  and  the  like, 
which  have  hitherto  been  the  sources  of  invention. 

109.  We  may  also  derive  some  reason  for  hope, 
from  the  circumstance  of  several  actual  inventions 
being  of  such  a  nature,  that  scarcely  any  one 
could  have  formed  a  conjecture  about  them,  pi^ 
viously  to  their  discovery,  but  would  rather  have 
ridiculed  them  as  impossible.    For  men  are  wont 
to  guess  about  new  subjects,  from  those  they  are 
already    acquainted    with,  and    the   hasty  and 
vitiated  fancies  they  have  thence  formed :  than 
whidh  there  cannot  be  a  more  fallacious  mode  of 
reasoning,  because  much  of  that  which  is  derived 
from  the  sources  of  things,  does  not  flow  in  their 
usual  channel.    If,  for  instance,  before  the  dis- 
covery of  cannon,  one  had  described  its  effects  ia 
the  following  manner:  "There  is  a  new  inves- 
tion,  by  which  walls  and  the  greatest  bulwariu 
can  be  shaken  and  overthrown  from  a  considerable 
distance,''  men  would  have  begun  to  contrive  va- 
rious means  of  multiplying  the  force  of  projectiles 
and  machines,  by  means  of  weights  and  wheels, 
and  other  modes  of  battering  and  projecting.  But 
it  is  improbable  that  any  imagination  or  fancy 
would  have  hit  upon  a  fiery  blast  expanding  and 
developing  itself  so  suddenly  and  violently,  be- 
cause none  would  have  seen  an  instance  at  all 
resembling  it,  except  perhaps  in  earthquakes  or 
thunder,  which  they  would  have  immediately  re- 
jected as  the  great  operations  of  nature,  not  to  be 
imitated  by  man. 

So  if,  before  the  discovery  of  silk  thread,  any 
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one  had  observed,  "  that  a  specied  of  thread  had 
been  discovered,  fit  for  dresses  and  farnitore,  far 
aarpassing  the  thread  of  worsted  or  flax  in  fine- 
ness, and  at  the  same  ^ime  in  tenacity,  beauty, 
and  softness,"  men  would  have  begun  to  imagine 
something  about  Chinese  plants,  or  the  fine  hair 
of  some  animals,  or  the  feathers  or  down  of  birds, 
bat  certainly  would  never  have  had  an  idea  of  its 
bemg  spun  by  a  small  worm,  in  so  copious  a 
manner,  and  renewed  annually.  But  if  any  one 
had  ventured  to  suggest  the  silk  worm,  he  would 
have  been  laUghed  at,  as  if  dreaming  of  some  new 
manufacture  from  spiders. 

So,  again,  if  before  the  discovery  of  the  com- 
pass, any  one  had  said,  (« that  an  instrument  had 
been  invented,  by  which  the  quarters  and  points 
of  the  heavens  could  be  exactly  taken  and  distin- 
guished,'* men  would  have  entered  into  disquisi- 
tions on  the  refinement  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments, and  the  like,  from  the  excitement  of  their 
imaginations;  but  the  thought  of  any  thing  being 
discovered,  which  not  being  a  celestial  body,  but 
a  mere  mineral  or  metallic  substance,  should  yet 
in  its  motion  agree  with  that  of  such  bodies, 
would  have  appeared  absolutely  incredible.  Yet 
were  these  facts,  and  the  like  (unknown  for  so 
many  ages)  not  discovered  at  last,  either  by 
philosophy  or  reasoning,  but  bechance  and  op- 
portunity ;  and  (as  we  have  observed)  they  are 
of  a  nature  most  hetero^neous,  and  remote  from 
what  was  hitherto  known,  so  that  no  previous 
knowledge  could  lead  to  them. 

We*  may,  therefore,  well  hope  that  many  ex- 
cellent and  useful  matters  are  yet  treasured  up  in 
the  bosom  of  nature,  bearing  no  relation  or  ana- 
logy to  our  actual  discoveries,  but  out  of  the 
common  track  of  our  imagination,  and  still  un- 
discovered ;  and  which  will  doubtless  be  brought 
to  light  in  the  course  and  lapse  of  years,  as  the 
others  have  been  before  them ;  but  in  the  way  we 
now  point  out,  they  may  rapidly  and  at  once  be 
both  represented  and  anticipated. 

110.  There  are  moreover  some  inventions  which 
render  it  probable  that  men  may  pass  and  hurry 
over  the  most  noble  discoveries  which  lie  imme- 
diately before  them.  For,  however  the  discovery 
of  gunpowder,  silk,  the  compass,  sugar,  paper,  or 
the  like,  may  appear  to  depend  on  peculiar  pro- 
perties of  things  and  nature,  printing  at  least  in- 
volves no  contrivance  which  is  not  clear  and 
almost  obvious.  But  from  want  of  observing 
that  although  the  arrangement  of  the  types  of  let^ 
ters  required  more  trouble  than  writing  with  the 
ha^d,  yet  these  types  once  arranged  serve  for 
innumerable  impressions,  whilst  manuscript  only 


*  This  hope  has  been  abundantly  reaUxed  in  the  discovery 
of  ffravity,  and  the  deoompoaltion  of  light,  Mrictly  by  the  in- 
ductive method.  To  a  better  philoeophy,  we  may  also  attri- 
bate  the  discoTory  of  eleetrielty*  galvanism,  and  their  mu'> 
tual  connexion  with  each  other,  and  magnetism,  the  inven- 
tions of  ^he  air  pump,  steam  engine,  chronometer,  Jkc. 


affords  one  copy ;  ahd  again,  from  want  of  ob 
serving  that  ink  might  be  thickened  so.  as  to  stain 
without  running,  (which  was  necessary,  seeing 
the  letters  face  upwards,  and  the  impression  is 
made  from  above,)  this  most  beautiful  invention 
(which  assists  so  materially  the  propagation  of 
learning)  remained  unknown  for  so  many  ages. 

The  huifkan  mind  is  often  so  awkward  and  ill 
regulated  in  the  careerof  invention,  that  it  is  at 
first  ^ifiident,  and  then  despises  itself.  For  it 
appears  at  first  incredible  that  any  such  discovery 
should  be  made,  and  when  it  hae  been  made,  it 
appears  Incredible  that  it  should  so  long  have 
escaped  men')B  research.  All  which  affords  good 
re|ison  for  the  hope  that  a  vast  mass  of  inventiona 
yet  remains,  which  may  be  deduced  not  only  from 
the  investigation  of  new  modes  of  operation,  but 
also  from  transferring,  comparing,  and  applying 
these  already  known,  by  the  method  of  what  we 
have  termed  literate  experience. 

111.  Nor  should  we  omit  another  ground  of 
hope.  Let  men  only  consider  (if  they  will)  their 
infinite  expenditure  of  talent,  time,  and  fortune, 
in  matters  and  studies  .of  far  inferior  importance 
and  value :  a  small  portion  of  which  applied  to 
sound  and  solid  learning  would  be  sufficient  to 
overcome  every  difficulty.  And  we  have  thought 
right  to  add  this  observation,  because  we  candidly 
own  that  such  a  collection  of  natural  and  experi- 
mental history  as  we  have  traced  in  our  own  mind, 
and  as  is  really  necessary,  is  a  great,  and,  as  it 
were,  royal  work,,  requiring  much  labour  and 
expense. 

112.  In  the  mean  time,  let^no  one  be  alarmed 
at  the  multitude  of  particulars,  bqt  rather  inclined 
to  hope  on  that  very  account.  For  the  particular 
phenomena  of  the  arts  and  nature  are  in  reality 
but  as  a  handful,  when  compared  with  the  fictions 
of  the  imagination,  removed  and  separated  from 
the  evidence  of  facts.  The  termination  of  our 
method  is  clear,  and  I  had  almost  said,  near  at 
hand ;  the  other  admits  of  no  termination,  but  only 
of  infinite,  confusion.  For  men  have  hitherto 
dwelt  but  little,  or  rather  only  slightly  touched 
upon  experience,  whilst  they  have  wasted  much 
time  on  theories  and  the  fictions  of  the  imagina- 
tion. If  we  had  but  any  one  who  could  actually 
answer  our  interrogations  of  nature,  the  invention 
of  all  causes  and  spienoes  would  be  the  labour  of 
but  a  few  years. 

113.  We  think  some  ground  of  hope  is  afforded 
by  our  own  example,  which  is  not  mentioned  foi 
the.sake  of  boasting,  but  as  a  useful  remark.  Let 
those  who  distrust  their  own  powers  obs^ve  my- 
self, one  who  have  amongst  my  contemporaries 
been  the  most  engaged  in  public  business,  who 
am  not  very  strong  in  health,  (which  causes  a 
great  loss  of  time,)  and  am  the  first  explorer  of  this 
course,  following  the  guidance  of  none,  nor  even 
communicating  my  thonghtcr  to  a  single  indivi 
dual ;  yet  having  onoe  firmly  entered  in  the  right 
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way,  and  BabmittiDg  the  pow€fn  of  my  mind  to 
things,  I  tiavA  somewliat  adyanoed  (as  I  make 
bold  to  thinlc;  the  matter  I  now  treat  oL  Then 
let  others  consider  what  may  be  hoped  from  men 
who  enjoy  abundant  leisure,  from  united  labours, 
and  the  succession  of  agesi  aAer  these  sugges- 
tions on  our  part,  especiidly  in  a  course  which  is 
not  confined,  like  theories,  to  individuals,  but 
admits  of  the  best  distribution  and  union  of  labour 
and  effect,  particularly  in  collecting  experiments. 
For  men  will  then  ovXy  begin  to  know  their  own 
power,  when  each  performs  a  separate  part,  instead 
of  undertaking  in  crowds  the  s^me  work. 

114.  Lastly,  though  a  much  more  faint  and 
uncertain  breeze  of  hope  were  to  spring  up  from 
our  new  continent,  yet  we  consider  it  necessary 
to  make  the  experiment,  if  we  would  not  show  a 
dastard, spirit.  For  the  risk  attending  want  of 
success  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  neglect- 
ing the  attempt ;  the  former  is  attended  with  the 
loss  of  a  little  human  labour,  the  latter  with  that 
of  an  immense  benefit.  For  these  and  other  rea- 
soAs,  it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  abundant  ground 
to  hope,  and  to  induce  not  only  those  who  are 
sanguine  to  make  experiment,  but  even  those  who 
are  cautious  and  sober  to  give  their  assent. 

115.  Such  are  the  grounds  for  banishing  de- 
spair, hitherto  one  of  the  most  powerful  causes  of 
the  delay  and  restraint  to  which  the  sciences  have 
been  subjected  ;  in  treating  of  which,  we  have  at 
the  same  time  discussed  the  signs  and  causes  of 
the  errors,  idleness,  and  ignorance,  that  have  pre- 
vailed :  seeing  especially  that  the  more  refined 
causes,  which  are  not  open  to  popular  judgment 
and  observation,  may  be  referred  to  our  remarks 
on  the  idols  of  the  human  mind.  Here,  too,  we 
should  close  the  demolishing  branch  of  our  Instau- 
lation,  which  is  comprised  in  three  confutations. 
1.  The  confutation  of  natural  human  reason  left 
to  itself.  2.  The  confutation  of  demonstration. 
3.  The  confutation  of  theories,  or  received  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  and  doctrines.  Our  confuta- 
tion has  followed  such  a  course  as  was  open  to  it, 
namely,  the  exposing  of  the  signs  of  error,  and 
the  producing  evidence  of  the  causes  of  it :  for  we 
could  adopt  no  other,  differing,  as  we  do,  both  in 
first  principles  and  demonstrations  from  others. 

It  is  time  for  us,  therefore,  to  come  to  the  art 
itself,  and  the  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  nature : 
there  is,  however,  still  something  which  must  not 
be  passed  over.  For  the  intent  of  this  first  book 
of  aphorisms  being  to  prepare  the  mind  for  under- 
standing as  well  as  admitting  what  follows,  we 
must  now,  after  having  cleansed,  polished,  and 
levelled  its  surface,  place  it  in  a  good  position, 
and,  as  it  were,  a  benevolent  aspect  towards  our 
propositions ;  seeing  that  prejudice  in  new  matters 
may  be  produced  not  only  by  the  strength  of  pre- 
conceived notions,  but  also  by  a  false  anticipation 
or  expectation  of  the  matter  proposed.  We  shall, 
therefore,  endeavour  to  indoce  good  and  correct 


opinions  of  what  we  offer,  althoo|rh  this  be  only 
necessary  for  the  moment,  and,  as  it  weie*  laid 
otU  at  inUre$tf  until  the  matter  itself  be  well  m- 
derstood. 

116.  First,  then,  we  must  desire  men  not  t» 
suppose  that  we  are  ambitious  of  founding^  aay 
philosophical  sect,  like  the  ancient  Greeks,  or 
some  moderns,  as  Telesius,*  Patriciu8,f  and 
Severinus.^  For,  neither  is  this  our  intention, 
nor  do  we  think  that  peculiar  abstract  opinions 
on  nature  and  the  principles  of  things,  are  of 
much  importance  to  men's  fortunes ;  sinc^  it  were 
easy  to  revive  many  ancient  theories,  and  to  in- 
troduce many  new  ones ;  as,  for  instance,  ntany 
hypotheaea  with  regard  to  the  heavtnt  can  be  form- 
ed, differing  in  themselves,  and  yet  sufiScienliy 
according  with  the  phenomena. 

We  bestow  not  our  labour  on  such  theoredeal 
and,  at  the  same  time,  useless  topics.     On  the 
contrary,    our   determination  is  that  of   trying 
whether  we  can  lay  a  firmer  foundation,  and  ex- 
tend to  a  greater  distance  the  boundaries  of  bamas 
power  and  dignity.     And  although,  here  and 
there,  upon  some  particular  points,  we  hold  (in 
our  own  opinion)  more  true,  and  certain,  and  I 
might  even  say,  more  advantageous  tenets,  than 
those  in  general  repute,  (which  we  have  collected 
in  the  fifth  part  of  our  Instauration,)  yet  we  offer 
no  universal  or  complete  theory.    The  time  does 
not  yet  appear  to  us  to  be  arrived,  and  we  entei>* 
tain  no  hope  of  our  life  being  prolonged  to  the 
completion  of  the  sixth  part  of  the  Instauration, 
(which  is  destined  for  philosophy  discovered  by 
the  interpretation  of  nature,)  but  are  content  if 
we  proceed  quietly  and  usefully  in  our  interm^ 
diate  pursuit,  scattering,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
seeds  of  less  adulterated  truth  for  posterity,  and, 
at  least,  commence  the  great  work. 

1 17.  And,  as  we  pretend  not  to  found  a  sect, 
so  do  we  neither  offer  nor  promise  particular 
effects :  which  may  occasion  some.to  object  to  us, 
that  since  we  so  often  speak  of  effects,  and  c<m- 
sider  every  thing  in  its  reUtion  to  that  end,  we 
ought  also  to  give  some  earnest  of  producing 
them.  Our  course  and  method,  however,  as  we 
have  often  said,  and  again  repeat,  is  such  as  not 
to  deduce  effects  from  effects,  nor  experimenv 
from  experiments,  (as  the  empirics  do,)  but  ia 
our  capacity  of  legitimate  interpreters  of  nature, 
to  deduce  causes  and  axioms  from  effects  and 


•  Bernardino  Tcleiio,  a  Neapolftan:  He  rtudied  at  PaAia, 
and  published  hia  '*  De  Rerain  natura  Juzta  propria  pitee^ 
pla"  in  1569,  in  opposition  to  ArittoUe.  He  applied  matha- 
matici  to  phyiiGi,  and  bald  some  notions  similar  to  those  of 
Parmenides. 

t  Francesco  Patrisio,  born  In  Cherao,  on  tbe  eoast  of  Dal- 
matian in  1599.  He  studied  at  Padua,  and  waa  afterwaidi 
professor  of  Platonio  philosophy  at  Rome  till  hia  death  la 
1507.  He  Impugned  AriatoUe'a  phttoaophy  in  hia  No?a  4e 
Univerala  Philoaopbla. 

X  Marco  Anrello  Seyerini,  a  learned  pbyalelan  of  Naplai, 
who  pttbliahed  an  attaek  on  Aristotie*s  Natuial  Hiitoiy,  aod 
several  other  worka.    He  waa  born  in  VSfXL 
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expenmenU;  and  new  effects  and  experiments 
from  those  causes  and  axioms. 

And,  although  any  one  of  moderate  intelligence 
and  abili^  will  obsenre  the  indications  and 
sketches  of  many  noble  effects  in  our  tables  of 
inyentions,  (which  form  the  fourth  part  of  tlie 
Instauration,)  and  also  in  the  examples  of  parti- 
cular instances  cited  in  the  second  part^  as  well 
as  in  our  observations  on  history,  (which  is  the 
subject  of  the  third  part;  yet  we  candidly  confess 
that  our  present  nataral  history,  whether  compiled 
from  books  or  our  own  inquiries,  is  not  sufficiently 
copious  and  well  ascertained  to  satisfy,  or  even 
assist,  a  proper  interpretation. 

If,  therefore,  there  be  any  one  who  is  more  dis- 
posed and  prepared  for  mechanical  ait,  and  inge- 
nious in  discovering  effects,  than  in  the  mere 
management  of  experiment,  we  allow  him  to 
employ  his  industry  in  gathering  many  of  the 
fruits  of  our  history  and  tal>les  in  his  way,  and 
applying  them  to  effects,  receiving  them  ^as  inte- 
rest till  he  can  obtain  the  principal.  For  our  own 
part,  having  a  greater  object  in  view.  We  condemn 
all  hasty  and  premature  rest  in  such  pursuits,  as 
we  would  Atalanta's  apple  (to  use  a  common 
allusion  of  ours ;)  for  we  are  not  childishly  am- 
bitious of  golden  fruit,  but  use  all  our  efforts  to 
make  the  course  of  art  outstrip  nature,  and  we 
hasten  not  to  reap  moss  or  the  green  blade,  but 
wait  fbr  a  ripe  harvest. 

118.  There  will  be  some,  without  doubt,  who, 
on  a  perusal  of  our  history  and  tables  of  inven- 
tion, will  meet  with  some  uncertainty,  or  perhaps 
fallacy,  in  the  experiments  themselves,  and  will 
thence,  perhaps,  imagine  that  our  discoveries  are 
built  on  false  foundations  and  principles.  There 
is,  however,  really  nothing  in  this,  since  it  must 
needs  happen  in  beginnings. '  For  it  is  the  same 
as  if  in  writing  or  printing  one  or  two  letters 
were  wrongly  turned  or  misplaced,  which  is  no 
great  inconvenience  to  the  reader,  who  can  easily 
by  his  own  eye  correct  the  error ;  let  men  in  the 
same  way  conclude  that  many  experiments  in 
natural  history  may  be  erroneously  believed  and 
admitted,  which  are  easily  expunged  and  rejected 
afterwards  by  the  discovery  of  causes  and  axioms. 
It  is,  however,  true  that  if  these  errors  in  natural 
history  and  experiments  become  great,  frequent, 
and  continued,  they  cannot  be  corrected  and 
amended  by  any  dexterity  of  wit  or  art.  If,  then, 
even  in  our  natural  history,  well  examined  and 
compiled  with  such  diligence,  strictness,  and  (I 
might  say)  reverential  scruples,  there  be  now  and 
then  something  false  and  erroneous  in  the  details, 
what  must  we  say  of  the  common  natural  history, 
which  is  so  negligent  and  careless  when  compared 
with  ours  ?  or  of  systems  of  philosophy  and  the 
sciences  based  on  such  loose  soil,  or  rather  quick- 
sand ?  Let  none  then  be  alarmed  by  such  observa- 
tions. 
119.  Again,  our  history  and  experiments  will 


contain  much  that  is  light  and  common,  mean  and 
illiberal,  too  refined  and  merely  speculative,  and, 
as  it  were,  of  no  use,  and  this,  perhaps,  may 
divert  and  alienate  the  attention  of  mankind. 
With  regard  to  what  is  common ;  let  men  reflect, 
that  they  have  hitherto  been  used  to  do  nothing 
but  refer  and  adapt  the  causes  of  things  of  rare 
occurrence  to  those  of  things  which  more  fre- 
quently happen,  without  any  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  the  latter,  taking  them  for  granted  and 
admitted. 

Hence  they  do  not  inquire  into  the  causes  of 
gravity,  the  rotation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  heat, 
cold,  light,  hsffdness,  softness,  rarity,  density, 
liquidity,  solidity,  animation,  inanimation,  simili- 
tude, difference,  organic  formation,  but  taking 
them  to  be  self-evident,  manifest,  and  admitted, 
they  dispute  and  decide  upon  other  matters  of  less 
frequent  and  familiar  occurrence. 

But  we  (who  know  that  no  judgment  can  be 
formed  of  that  which  is .  rare  or  .remarkable,  and 
much  less  any  thing  new  brought  to  light,  with- 
out a  previous  regular  examination  and  discovery 
of  the  causes  of  that  which  is  common,  and  the 
causes  again  of  those  causes)  are  necessarily 
compelled  to  admit  the  most  common  objects  into 
our  history.  Besides,  we  have  observed  that 
nothing  has  been  so  injurious  to  philosophy  as 
this  circumstance,  namely,  that  familiar  and  fre- 
quent objects  do  not  arrest  and  detain  men's  con- 
templation, but  are  carelessly  admitted,  and  their 
causes  never  inquired  after ;  so  that  information 
on  unknown  subjects  is  not  more  often  wanted 
than  attention  to  those  which  are  known. 

1^0.  With  regard  to  the  meanness  or  even  the 
filthiness  of  particulars,  for  which  (as  Pliny  ob- 
serves) an  apology  is  requisite,  such  subjects  are 
no  less  wbrUiy  of  admission  into  natural  history 
than  the  most  magnificent  and  costly :  nor  do  they 
at  all  pollute  natural  history,  for  the  sun  enters 
alike  the  palace  and  the  privy,  and  is  not  thereby 
polluted.  We  neither  dedicate  nor  raise  a  capitol 
or  pyramid  to  the  pride  of  man,  but  rear  a  holy 
temple  in  his  mind,  on  the  model  of  the  universe, 
which  model  therefore  we  imitate.  For  that 
which  is  deserving  of  existence  is  deserving  of 
knowledge,  the  image  of  existence.  Now,  the 
mean  and  splendid  alike  exist.  Nay,  as  the 
finest  odours  are  sometimes  produced  from  putrid 
matter,  (such  as  musk  and  civet^)  so  does  valuable 
light  and  information  emanate  from  mean  and 
sordid  instances.  But  we  have  already  said  too 
much,  for  such  fastidious  feelings  are  childish 
and  effeminate.    . 

121.  The  next  point  requires  a  more  accurate 
consideration,  namely,  that  many  parts  of  our 
history  will. appear  to  the  vulgar,  or  even  any 
mind  accustomed  to  the  present  state  of  things, 
fantastically  and  uselessly  refined.  Hence  .we 
have  in  regard  to  this  matter  said  from  the  first, 
and  must  again  repeat,  that  we  look  for  expert* 
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ments  that  shall  afford  light  rather  than  profit, 
imitating  the  divine  (Creation,  whieh,  as  we  have 
often  observed,  only  produced  Kght  on  the  first 
day,  and  assigned  that  whole  day  to  its  creation, 
M^ithout  adding  any  material  worit. 

If  any  one  Uien  imagine  sach  matters  to  be  of 
no  use,  he  might  equally  suppose  light  to  be  of  no 
use,  because  it  is  neither  solid  nor  material.  For 
in  fact  the  knowledge  of  simple  natures,  when 
sufficiently  investigated  and  defined,  resembles 
light,  which  though  of  no  great  use  in  itself, 
affords  access  to  the  general  mysteries  of  effects, 
and  with  a  peculiar  power  comprehends  and 
draws  with  it  whole  bands  and  troops  of  effects, 
and  the  sources  of  the  most  valuable  axioms.  So, 
also,  the  elements  of  letters  have  of  themselves 
separately  no  meaning,  and  are  of  no  use,  yet  are 
they  as  it  were  the  original  matter  in  the  com- 
position and  preparation  of  speech.  The  seeds 
of  substances  whose  effect  is  powerful,  are  of  no 
use  except  in  their  growth,  and  the  scattered  rays 
of  light  itself  ayail  not  unless  collected. 

But  if  speculative  subtilties  give  offence,  what 
must  we  say  of  the  scholastic  philosophers  who 
indulged  in  them  to  such  excess?  And  those 
subtilties  were  wasted  on  words,  or  at  least  com- 
mon notions,  (which  is  the  same  thing,)  not  on 
things  or  nature,  and  alike  unproductive  of  benefit 
in  their  origin  and  their  consequences :  in  no  way 
resembling  ours,  which  are  at  present  useless,  but 
in  their  consequences  of  infinite  benefit.  Let 
men  be  assured  that  all  subtile  disputes  and  dis- 
cursive efforts  of  the  mind  are  late  and  preposte- 
rous, when  they  are  introduced  subsequently  to 
the  discovery  of  axioms,  and  that  their  true  or  at 
any  rate  chief  opportunity  is  when  experiment  is 
to  be  weighed  and  axioms  to  be  derived  from  it. 
They  otherwise  catch  and  grasp  at  nature,  but 
nerer  seize  or  detain  her :  and  we  may  well  apply 
to  nature  that  which  has  been  said  of  opportunity 
or  fortune,  « that  she  wears  a  lock  in  front,  but  is 
bald  behind." 

In  short,  we  may  reply  decisively  to  those  who 
despise  any  part  of  natural  history  as  being  vul- 
gar, mean,  or  subtle  and  useless  in  its  origin^  in 
the  words  of  a  poor  woman  to  a  haughty  prince 
who  had  rejected  her  petition,  as  unworthy  and 
beneath  the  dignity  of  his  majesty :  (^  then  cease 
to  reign ;"  for  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  empire 
of  nature  can  neither  be  obtained  nor  administered 
by  one  who  refuses  to  pay  attention  to  such  mat- 
ters ad  being  poor  and  too  minute. 

129.  Again,  it  may  be  objected  to  us  as  being 
singular  and  harsh,  that  we  should  with  one 
stroko  and  assault,  as  it  were,  banish  all  authori- 
ties and  sciences,  and  that  too  by  our  own  efforts, 
without  requiring  the  assistance  and  support  of 
any  of  the  ancients. 

Now,  we  are  aware,  that  had  we  been  ready  to 
act  otherwise  than  sincerely,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  refer  our  present  method  to  remote  ages,  prior 


to  those  of  the  Greeks,  (since  the  sciences  in  aO 
probability  flourished  more  in  their  nataral 
though  silently,  than  when  they  were 
with  the  fifes  and  trumpets  of  the  Greeks;)  « 
even  (in  parts  at  least)  to  some  of  tlie  Greeb 
themselves,  and  to  derive  authority  and 
from  thence;^  as  men  of  no  family  labour  to 
and  form  nobility  for  themselves  in  some 
line,  by  the  help  of  genealogies.  Trastin^,  how- 
ever, to  the  evidence  of  facts^  we  reject  everj 
kind  of  fiction  and  imposture:  and  think  it  of 
no  more  consequence  to  our  subject,  whethel'  fotoie 
discoveries  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  set 
or  rose  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  events  and 
lapse  of  ages,  than  it  would  be  of  importance  to 
mankind  to  know  whether  the  new  world  be  the 
island  of  Atlantis,*  and^known  to  the  ancients,  or 
be  now  discovered  for  the  first  time. 

With  regard  to  the  universal  oensnre  we  hm 
bestowed,  it  is  quite  clear  to  any  one  who  pro- 
perly considers  the  matter,  that  it  is  both  more  pro- 
bable and  more  modest  than  any  partial  one  coaM 
have  been.  For  if  the  errors  had  not  been  rooted 
in  the  primary  notions,  some  well  condneled 
discoveries  must  have  corrected  others  that  were 
deficient.  But  since  the  errors  were  fundamentd, 
and  of  such  a  nature  that  men  may  be  said  rather 
to  have  neglected  or  passed  over  things  than  to 
have  formed  a  wrong  or  false  judgment  of  then, 
it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  did  aoC 
obtain  what  they  never  aimed  at,  nor  arrive  at  a 
goal  which  they  had  not  determined,  nor  peaform 
a  course  which  they  had  neither  entered  upon  nor 
adhered  to. 

With  regard  to  our  presumption,  we  allow  that 
if  we  were  to  assume  pi  power  of  drawing  a  raoie 
.perfect  straight  line  or  circle  than  any  one  else, 
by  superior  steadiness  of  hand  or  acuteness  of 
eye,  it  would  lead  to  a  comparison  of  talent  {  bnf 
if  one  merely  assert  that  he  can  draw  a  more  pe^ 
feet  line  or  circle  with  a  ruler  or  compasses,  than 
another  can  by  his  unassisted  hand  or  eye,  he 
surely  cannot  be  said  to  boast  of  much.    Now  this 
applies  not  only  to  our  first  original  attempt,  but 
also  to  those  who  shall  hereafter  apply  them- 
selvies  to  tiie  pursuit.    For  our  method  of  dis* 
covering  the  sciences,  merely  levels  men's  wits, 
and  leaves  but  little  to  their  superiority,  since  it 
achieves  every  thing  by  the  most  certain  rules 
and  demonstrations.    W^hence,  (as  we  have  often 
observed,)  our  attempt  is  to  be  attributed  to  for- 
tune rather  than  taleht,  and  is  tiie  offspring  of 
time  rather  than  of  wit.     For  a  certain  sort  of 
chance  has  no  less  effect  upon  our  thoughts  than 
on  our  acts  and  deeds. 

123.  We  may,  therefore,  apply  to  ourselres 
the  joke  of  him  who  said,  "  that  water  and  wine 
drinkers  could  not  think  alike,^'  especially  as  it 
hits  the  matter  so  well.     For  others,  both  m- 
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eients  aod  modems,  have,  in  the  scieneesy  drank  a 
erode  liquor  like  water,  either  flowing  of  itself 
from  the  understanding,  or  drawn  np  by  logic  as 
the  wheel  draws  up  the  bucket.  But  we  drink 
and  pledge  others  with  a  liquor  made  of  many 
well  ripened  grapes,  collected  and  plucked  from 
particular  branches,  squeezed  in  the  press,  and  at 
last  clarified  and  fermented  in  a  vesse].  It  is  ndt, 
therefore,  wonderful  that  we  should  not. agree 
with  othere. 

124.  Another  objection  will,  without  doubt,  be 
made,  namely,  that  we  have  not  onraeWes  esta- 
blished a  correct,  or  the  best  goal  or  aim  of  the 
sciences,  (the  very  defect  we  blame  in  others.) 
For,  they  will  say,  that  the  contemplation  of 
truth  is  more  dignified  and  exalted  than  any 
utility  or  extent  of  effects :  but  that  our  dwelling 
so  long  and  anxiously  on  experience  and  matter, 
and  the  fluctuating  state  of  particulars,  fastens  the 
raind  to  earth,  or  rather  casts  it  down  into  an 
abyss  of  confusion  and  disturbance,  and  sepiBurates 
and  remoTos  it  from  a  much  more  divine  atate, 
the  quiet  and  tranquillity  of  abstract  wisdom. 
We  willingly  assent  to  their  reasoning,  and  are 
most  anxious  to  effect  the  very  point  they  hint 
at  and  requii^.  For  we  are  founding  a  real 
model  of  the  world  in  the  underatanding,  such  as 
it  is  found  to  be,  not  such  as  man's  reason  has 
distorted.  Now,  this  cannot  be  done  without  dis- 
aecting  and  anatomizing  the  World  most  diligent- 
ly; but  we  declare  it  necessary  to  destroy  com- 
pletely the  vain,  little,  and  as  it  were  apish  imita- 
tions of  the  world,  which  have  been  formed  in 
▼arious  systems  of  philoeophy  by  men*s  fancies. 
Let  men  learn  (as  we  haye  said  abore)  the  differ- 
ence that  exists  between  the  idols  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  ideas  of  the  Divine  mind.  The 
former  are  mere  arbitrary  abstractions ;  the  latter 
the  true  marks  of  the  Creator  on  his  creatures,  as 
they  are  imprinted  on,  and  defined  in  matter,  by 
true  and  exquisite  touches.  Truth,  therefore, 
and  utility  are  here  perfectly  identical,  and  the 
eff*eots  are  of  more  value  as  pledges  of  truth  than 
from  the  benefit  they  confer  on  men. 

195.  Othera  nfay  object  that  we  are  only  doing 
that  which  has  already  been  done,  and  that  the 
ancients  followed  the  same  couree  as  oaraelves. 
They  may  imagine,  therefore,  that,  after  all  this 
stir  and  exertion,  we  shall  at  last  arrive  at  some 
of  those  systems  that  prevailed  among  the  an- 
cients :  for  that  they,  too,  when  commencing  their 
meditations,  laid  up  a  great  store  of  instances 
and  particulare,  and  digested  them  under  topics 
and  titles  in  their  commonplace  books,  and  so 
worked  out  their  systems  and  arts,  and  then  de- 
cided upon  what  they  discovered,  and  related 
now  and  then  some  examples  to  confirm  and 
throw  light  upon  their  doctrine;  but  thought  it 
superfluous  and  troublesome  to  publish  their 
notes,  minutes,  and  commonplaces,  and,  therefore, 
followed  the  example  of  builders,  who  remove 
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the  scaffolding  and  laddbra  when  the  building  is 
finished.  Nor  can  we  indeed  believe  the  case  to 
have  been  otherwise.  But  to  any  one,  not  en* 
tirely  forgetful  of  our  previous  observations,  it 
will  be  easy  to  answer  this  objection,  or  rather 
scruple.  For,  we  allow  that  the  ancients  had  a 
particular  form  of  investigation  and  discovery, 
and  their  writings  show  it.  But  it  was  of  such 
a  nature,  that  they  immediately  flew  from  a  few 
instances ,  and  particulars,  (after  adding  some 
common  notions,  and  a  few  generally  received 
opinions  most  in  vogue,)  to  the  oMst  general  con- 
clusions, or  the  principles  of  the  sciences,  and 
then  by  their  intermediate  propositions  deduced 
their  inferior  conclusions,  and  tried  them  by  the 
test  of  the  immovable  and  settied  truth  of  the 
firet,  and  so  constructed  their  art.  Lastly,  if 
some  new  particulars  and  instances  were  brought 
forward,  which  contradicted  their  dogmas,  they 
either  with  great  subtilty  reduced  them  tq  one 
system,  by  distinctions  or  explanations  of  the^ 
own  rules,  or  got  rid  of  them  clumsily  as  excep- 
tionsy  labouring  most  pertinaciously  in  the  mean 
time  to  accommodate  the  causes  of  such  as  were 
not  contradictory  to  their  own  principles.  Their 
natural  history  and  their  experience  were  both 
^r  from  being  what  they  ought  to  have  been, 
and  their  flying  oflf  to  generalities  ruined  eveiy 
thing. 

126.  Another  objection  will  be  made  against 
us,  that  we  prohibit  decisions,  and  the  laying 
down  of  certain  principles,  till  we  arrive  regular- 
ly at  generalities  by  the  intermediate  steps,  and 
thus  keep  the  judgment  in  suspense  and  lead  to 
uncertainty.  But  our  object  is  not  uncertainty, 
but  fitting  certainty,  for  we  derogate  not  from 
the  senses,  but  assist  them,  and  despise  not  the 
understanding,  but  direct  it.  It  is  better  to  know 
what  ifr- necessary,  and  not  to  imagine  we  are 
fully  in  possession  of  it,  than  to  imagine  that  we 
are  fully  in  possession  of  it,  and  yet  iix  reality  to 
know  nothing  which  we  ought. 

137.  Again,  some  may  raise  this  question  rather 
than  objection,  whether  we  talk  of  perfecting  na- 
tural philosophy  alona  according  to  our  method, 
or  the  other  sciences  also,  such  as  logic,  ethics, 
politics.  We  certainly  intend  to  comprehend 
them  all.  And  as  common  logic,  which  regulates 
mattera  by  syllogisms,  is  applied  not  only  to  na- 
tural, but  also  to  every  other  science,  so  our  in- 
ductive method  likewise  comprehends  them  all. 
For  we  form  a  histoiy  and  tables  of  invention  for 
anger,  fear,  shame,  and  the  like,  and  also  for  ex- 
amples in  civil  life,  and  the  mental  operations  of 
memory,  composition,  division,  judgment,  and  the 
rest,  as  well  as  for  heat  and  cold,  light,  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  like.  But  since  our  method  of  in- 
terpretation, after  preparing  and  arranging  a  his- 
tory, does  not  content  itself  with  examining  the 
operations  and  disquisitions  of  the  mind,  like 
common  logic ;  but  also  inspects  the  nature  of 
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I,  we  80  regalate  the  mind  that  it  may  be 
enabled  to  apply  itself  in  every  respect  correctly 
to  that  nature.  On  that  aoeoant  we  delWer  nu- 
mennis  and  Tarioos  precepts  in  oar  doctrine  of 
interpretation,'  so  that  they  may  apply  in  some 
measure  to  the  method  of  disooTering  die  quality 
and  condition  of  the  subject-matter  of  investi- 
gation. 

128.  Let  none  even  doabt  whether  we  are  anx- 
ious to  destroy  and  demolish  the  philosophy,  arts, 
and  sciences*  whi^  are  now  in  use.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  readily  cherish  their  practice,  caltivation, 
and  honour.  For  we  by  no  means  interfere  to 
prevent  the  prevalent  system  from  encouraging 
discussion,  adorning  discourses,  or  being  employ- 
ed serviceably  in  the  chair  of  the  professor  or  the 
practice  of  common  life,  and  being  taken,  in 
short,  by  general  consent,  as  current  coin.  Nay, 
we  plainly  declare,  that  the  system  we  offer  wUi 
not  be  very  suitable  for  such  purposes,  not  being 
easily  adapted  to  vulgar  apprehensions,'  except  by 
effiscts  and  works.  To  show  oilr  sincerity  in  pro- 
fessing our  regard  and  friendly  disposition  to- 
wards the  received  sciences,^  we  can  refer  to  the 
evidence  of  our  published  writings,  (especially 
our  books  on  the  advancement  of  learning.)  "We 
will  not,  therefore,  endeavour  to  evince  it  any 
further  by  words;  but  content  ourselves  with 
steadily  and  professedly  premising,  that  no  great 
progress  can  be  made  by  the  present  methods,  in 
the  theory  or  contemplation  of  science,  and  that 
they  cannot  be  made  to  produce  any  very  abun- 
dant effects. 

129.  It  remains  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  excellence  of  our  proposed  end.  If  we  had 
done  so  before,  we  might  have  appeared  merely 
to  express  our  wishes,  but  now  that  we  have  ex- 
cited hope  and  removed  prejudices,  it  will  perhaps 
have  greater  weight.  Had  we  performed  and 
completely  accomplished  the  whole,  without  fre- 
quently calling  in  others  to  assist  in  our  labours, 
we  should  then  have  refrained  from  saying  any 
more,  lest  we  should  be  thought  to  extol  our  own 
deserts.  Since,  however,  the  industry  of  others 
must  be  quickened,  and  their  courage  roused  and 
inflamed,  it  is  right  to  recall  some  points  to  their 
memory. 

First,  then,  the  ibtroduction  of  great  inventions 
appears  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  human 
actions  ;  and  the  ancients  so  considered  it.  For 
they  assigned  divine  honours  to  the  authors  of 
inventions,  but  only  heroic  honours  to  those  who 
displayed  civil  merit,  (such  as  the  founders  of 
cities  and  empires,  legislators,  the  deliverers  of 
their  country  from  everlasting  misfortunes,  the 
quellers  of  tyrants,  and  the  like.)  And  if  any 
one  rightly  compare  them,  he  will  find  the  judg- 
ment of  antiquity  to  be  correct.  For  the  benefits 
derived  from  inventions  may  extend  to  mankind 
in  general,  but  civil  benefits  to  particular  spots 
alone ;  the  latter,  moreover,  last  but  for  a  time, 


the  former  foreven  Civil  raformatioii  seldoB  ii 
carried  on  without  violence  and  confusion,  whikA 
inventions  are  a  blessing  and  a  benefit,  withoit 
injuring  or  afllicting  any. 

Inventions  are,  also,  as  it  werst  liew  erentioM 
and  imitations  of  divine  works;  as  was  expieasei 
by  the  poet  :* 

'*Prinaai  IVagifefM  foBtni  ■MMUliInn  mgwtm 
DidldertnC  quondaB  prsaunti  Domine  Atbsiia 
Et  reeruT«nint  Titsm  legeique  rofanint." 

And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  in  Solomon,  tint 
whilst  he  flourished  in  the  possession  of  his  en- 
pire,  in  wealth,  in  the  magnificence  of  his  wocks, 
in  his  court,  his  household,  his  fleet,  the  splendoor 
of  his  name,  and  the  most  unbounded  admiralioa 
of  mankind,  he  still  placed  his  glory  in  none  of 
these,  but  declared,f  ^That  it  is  the  glory  of 
God  to  conceal  a  thing,  but  the  glory  of  a  king  to 
search  it  out." 

Again,  let  any  one  but  consider  the  immense 
difference  between  men's  lives  in  the  most  polish- 
ed countries  of  Europe^  and  in  any  wild  and  bar- 
barous region  of  the  New  Indies,  he  will  think  it 
so  great,  that  man  may  be  said  to  be  a  god  unto 
man,  not  only  on  account  of  mutual  aid  and  bene- 
fits, but  from  their  comparative  states :  the  rssalt 
of  the  arts,  and  not  of  the  soil  or  climate. 

Again,  we  should  notice  the  force,  effect,  and 
consequences  of  inventions,  which  are  nowfacie 
more  conspicuous  than  in  those  three  which  weie 
unknown  to  the  ancients ;  namely,  printing,  gun- 
powder, and  the  compass.  For  these  three  have 
changed  the  appearance  and  state  of  the  whole 
world;  first  in  literature,  then  in  warfaret  and 
lastly  in  navigation:  and  innumerable  changes 
have  b6en  thence  derived,  so  that  no  empire,  sect, 
or  star,  appears  to  have  exercised  a  greater  power 
and  inflnence  on  human  affairs  than  these  mecha- 
nical discoveries. 

It  will^  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  distinguish  three 
species  and  degrees  of  ambition.  First,  that  of 
men  who  are  anxious  to  enlarge  their  own  power 
in  their  country,  which  is  a  vulgar  and  degenerate 
kind ;  next,  that  of  men  who  strive  to  enlarge  the 
power  and  empire  of  their  country  over  mankind, 
which  is  more  dignified,  but  not  less  covetons ; 
but  if  one  were  to  endeavour  to  renew  and  enlarge 
the  power  and  empire  of  mankind  in  general  over 
the  universe,  such  ambition  (if  it  may  so  be 
termed)  is  both  more  sound  and  more  noble  than 
the  other  two.  Now,  the  empire  of  man  over 
things  is  founded  on  the  arts  and  sciiences  alone,  • 
for  nature  is  only  to  be  commanded  by  obeying  her. 


•  Thb  ii  the  opening  of  the  sixth  book  of  Lncretiut. 
eon  probably  quoted  ft-om  memory ;  the  lines  are, 

Primm  fhigiferos  foetos  mortallbus  mgrln 
DMidervnt  qnondam  prmdan  nomine  Athene 
Bt  recreBTeruBti  fte. 

The  teeming  com,  that  feeble  mortals  crave. 
First,  and  long  since,  renowned  Athens  gave. 
And  cheered  their  life— then  taught  to  fhune  their  la 
fProv.  jxf.  t. 
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Besides  this,  if  the  benefit  of  any  particular 
inyention  has  had  such  an  effect  as  to  induce  men 
to  consider  him  greater  than  a  man,  who  has  thus 
obliged  the  whole  race ;  how  much  more  exalted 
will  that  discoveiy  be,  which  leads  to  the  easy 
^iaeoTery  of  every  thing  else !  Yet,  (to  speak  the 
truth,)  in  the  same  manner  as  we  are  Tory  thankful 
for  light  which  enables  us  to  enter  on  our  way,  to 
practise  arts,  to  read,  to  distinguish  each  o^er, 
and  yet  sight  is  more  excellent  and  beautiful  than 
the  various  uses  of  light ;  so  is  the  contemplation 
of  things  as  they  are,  free  from  superstition  or 
imposture,  error  or  confusion,  much  more  digni- 
fied in  itself  than  all  the  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  discoveries. 

Lastly,  let  none  be  alarmed  at  the  objection  of 
the  arts  ana  sciences  becoming  depraved  to  ma- 
levolent or  luxurious  purposes  and  the  like,  for  the 
same  can  be  said  of  every  worldly  good ;  talent, 
courage,  strength,  beauty,  riches,  light  itself,  and 
the  rest.  Only  let  mankind  regain  their  rights 
over'nature,  assigned  to  them  by  the  gift  of  God, 
and  obtain  that  power,  whose  exercise  will  be 
governed  by  right  reasoaand  true  religion. 


130.  But  it  is  time  for  us  to  lay  down  the  ait 
of  interpreting  nature;  to  which  we  attribute  no 
absolute  necessity  (as  if  nothing  could  be  done 
without  it)  nor  perfection,  although  we  think  that 
our  precepts  are  mo^t  useful  and  correct*  For  we 
are  of  opinion,  that  if  men  had  at  their  command 
a  proper  history  of  nature  and  experience,  and 
would  apply  themselves  steadily  to  it,  and  could 
bind  themselves  to  two  things;  1.  To  lay  aside 
received  opinions  and  notions ;  2.  To  restrain  them- 
selves, till  the  proper  season,  from  generalizatioB, 
they  might,  by  the  proper  and  genuine  exertion 
of  their  minds,  fall  into  our  way  of  interpretation 
without  the  aid  of  any  art  For  interpretation  is 
the  true  and  natural  act  of  the  mind,  when  all  ob- 
stacles are  removed:  certainly,  however,  every 
thing  will  be  more  ready  and  better  fixed  by  our 
precepts. 

Yet  do  we  not  affirm  that  no  addition  can  be 
made  to  them;  on  the  contrary,  considering  the 
mind  in  its  connexion  with  things,  and  not  merely 
relatively  to  its  own  powers,  we  ought  to  be  per« 
suaded  that  the  art  of  invention  can  be  made  to 
grow  with  the  inventions  themselves. 


THE  SECOND  BOOK  OF 

A  P  HO  R  I  S  MS, 

ON  THE 

INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE,  OR  THE  REIGN  OF  MAN. 


1.  To  generate  and  superinduce  a  new  nature, 
or  new  natures,  upon  a  given  body,  is  the  labour 
and  aim  of  human  power :  whilst  to  discover  the 
form  or  true. difference  of  a  given  nature,  or  the 
nature*  to  which  such  nature  is  owing,  or  source 
from  whence  it  emanates,  (for  these  terms  ap- 
proach nearest  to  an  explanation  of  our  meaning,) 
is  the  labour  and  discovery  of  human  knowledge. 
And,  subordinate  to  these  primary  labours,  are 
two  others  of  a  secondary  nature  and  inferior 
stamp.  Under  the  first  must  be  ranked  the 
transformation  of  concrete  bodies  from  one  to 
another,  which  is  possible  within  certain  limits ; 
under  the  second,  the  discovery,  in  every  species 
of  generation  and  motion,  of  the  latent  and  unin- 
terrupted process,  from  the  manifest  efficient  and 
manifest  subject-matter  up  to  the  given  form :  and 
a  like  discovery  of  the  latent  conformation  of 
bodies  which  are  at  rest,  instead  of  being  in 
motion. 

2.  The  unhappy  state  of  man's  actual  know- 
ledge is  manifested  even  by  the  common  asser- 
*  Ti  r(  ^9  eivat,  or  H  o^(a  of  Arittotie.  Bee  lib.  I.  Metap. 


tions  of  the  vulgar.  It  is  rightly  laid  down,  that 
<t  true  knowledge  is  that  which  is  deduced  from 
causes.'*  The  division  of  four  causes,  also,  is 
not  amiss :  mattery  formy  the  efficient,  and  end,  or 
final  cause.*  Of  these,  however,  the  latter  is  so 
far  from  being  beneficial,  that  it  even  corrupts  the 
sciences,  except  in  the  intercourse  of  man  with 
man.  The  discovery  of  form  is  considered  despe- 
rate. As  for  the  Efficient  cause,  and  matter,  (ac- 
cording to  the  present  system  of  inquiry  and  the 
received  opinions  concerning  them,  by  which 
they  are  placed  remote  from,  and  without  any 
latent  process  towards  form,)  they  are  but  desul- 
tory  and  superficial,  and  of  scarcely  any  avail  to 
real  and  active  knowledge.  Nor  are  we  unmind- 
ful of  our  having  pointed  out  and  corrected  above 
the  error  of  the  human  mind,  in  assigning  the 
first  qualities  of  essence  to  forms. f  For,  although 
nothing  exists  in  nature  except  individual  bodies, 

*  Tbete  divltlons  are  from  Aristotle's  Metapbysics,  wbero 
tbey  are  termed,  1,  ^Xn  1i  rd  vKonipavov*  %rdTl  ^  iXifOi 

f  See  Aphorism  51,  and  Sd  paiag raph  of  Apborlsm  65^  in 
tbe  first  boolc. 
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ezhibitingr  Cie»r  individual  effects  according  to 
particular  laws  :*  yet,  in  each  branch  of  learning, 
that  yery  law,  its  investigation,  discovery,  and 
development,  are  the  foundation  both  of  theoiy 
and  practice.f  This,  law,  the^fore,  and  its 
parallel  in  each  science,  is  what  we  understand 
by  the  term  form^  adopting  that  word  because  it 
has  grown  into  common  use,  and  is  of  familiar 
occurrence. 

3.  He  who  has  learned  the  cause  of  a  particular 
nature,  (such  as  whiteness  or  heat,)  in  particular 
subjects  only,  has  acquired  but  an  imperfect 
knowledge :  as  he  who  can  induce  a  certain  effect 
upon  particular  substances  only,  among  those 
which  are  susceptible  of  it,  has  at^uired  but  an 
imperfect  power.  But  he  who  has  only  learned 
the  efficient  and  material  cause,  (which  causes 
are  variable,  and  mere  vehicles  conveying  form  to 
particular  substances,)  may  perhaps  arrive  at 
some  new  discoveries  in  matters  of  a  similar  na- 
ture, and  prepared  for  the  purpose,  but  does  not 
stir  the  limits  of  thingSj  which  are  much  more 
deeply  rooted  :  whilst  be  who  is  acquainted  with 
fornuy  comprehends  the  unity  of  nature  in  sub- 
stances apparently  most  distinct  from  each  other. 
He  can  disclose  and  bring  forward,  therefore, 
(though  it  has  never  yet  been  done,)  things  which 
neither  the  vicissitudes  of  nature,  nor  the  industry 
of  experiment,  nor  chance  itself,  would  ever  have 
brought  about,  and  which  would  forever  hare 
escaped  man's  thoughts.  From  the  discovery  of 
forms,  therefore,  results  genuine  theory  and  free 
practice. 

4.  Although  there  is  a  most  intimate  connec- 
tion and  almost  an  identity  between  the  ways  of 
human  power  and  human  knowledge;  yet,  on 
account  of  the  pernicious  and  inveterate  habit  of 
dwelling  upon  abstractions,  it  is  by  far  the  safest 
method  to  commence  and  build  up  the  sciences 
from  those  foundations  which  bear  a  relation  to 
the  practical  division,  and  to  let  them  mark  out 
and  limit  the  theoretical^  We  must  consider, 
therefore,  what  precepts,  or  what  direction  or 
guide,  a  person  would  most  desire,  in  order  to 
generate  and  superinduce  any  nature  upon  a  given 
body :  and  this  not  in  abstruse,  but  in  the  plainest 
language. 

For  instance,  if  a  person  should  wish  to  super- 
induce the  yellow  colour  of  gold  upon  silver,  or 
an  additional  weight,  (observing  always  the  laws 
of  matter,)  or  transparency  on  an  opaque  stone, 
or  tenacity  in  glass,  or  vegetation  on  a  substance 
which  is  not  vegetable,  we  must  (I  say)  consider 
what  species  of  precept  or  guide  this  person 
would  prefer.    And,  firstly,  he  will  doubtless  be 


•  Plato*a  Heat  or  fonujtn  the  alMtraetloDsor  generalixa- 
tioni  of  distinct  specieff,  which  htve  no  real  existencei  inM- 
vlduala  only  exuting. 

t  Observe  throughout.  Bacon's  term  form  means  no  more 
than  law.  See,  ftirther,  third  paragraph  of  Aphorism  17  of 
this  book. 


anxious  to  be  shown  some  method  that  will  do- 
ther  fail  ixi  effect,  nor  deceive  him  in  the  trial  of 
it.  Secondly,  he  will  be  anxious  that  the  pre- 
scribed method  should  not  restrict  him  and  tie 
him  down  to  peculiar  means,  and  certain  paitir 
cular  methods  of  acting.  For  he  will,  perhaps, 
be  at  a  loss,  and  without  the  power  or  opportunity 
of  collecting  and  procuring  such  means.  Now, 
if  tliere  be  other  means  and  methods  (besides 
those  prescribed)  of  creating  such  a  nature,  Aey 
will  perhaps  be  of  such  a  kind  as  are  in  his 
power;  yet,  by  the  confined  limits  of  the  precept 
he  will  be  deprived  of  reaping  any  advantage  from 
them.  Thirdly,  he  will.be  anxious  to  be  shown 
something  not  so  difficult  as  the  required  effect 
itself,  but  approaching  more  nearly  to  practice. 

We  will  lay  thia  down,  therefore,  a6  the 
genuine  and  perfect  rule  of  practice ;  **  That  i* 
should  be  certain,  free,  and  preparatory,  or  having 
relation  to  practice.''  And  this  is  the  same  thing 
as  the  discovery  of  a  txneform.  For  the  form  of 
any  nature  is  such,  that  when  it  is  assigned,  the 
particular  nature  infallibly  follows.  It  is,  there- 
fore, always  present  when  that  nature  is  present, 
and  universally  attests  such  presence,  and  is 
inherent  in  the  whole  of  it.  The  same  form  is 
of  such  a  character,  tliat  if  it  be  removed,  the 
particular  nature  infallibly  vanishes.  It  is,  there- 
fore, absent  whenever  that  nature  is  absent,  and 
perpetually  testifies  such  absence,  and  exists  in 
no  other  nature.  Lastly,  the  true  form  is  such, 
that  it  deduces  the  particular  nature  from  some 
source  of  essence  existing  in  many  subjects,  and 
more  known  (as  they  term  it)  to  nature,  than  the 
form  itself.*  Such,  then,  is  our  determination 
and  rule  with  regard  to  a  genuine  and  perfect 
theoretical  axiom ;  *'  that  a  nature  be  found  con- 
vertible with  a  given  nature,  and  yet  such  as  to 
limit  the  more  known  nature,  in  the  manner  of  a 
real  genus."  But  these  two  rules,  the  practical 
and  theoretical,  are  in  fact  the  same,  and  that 
which  is  most  useful  in  practice  is  most  correct 
in  theory. 

5.  But  the  rule  or  axiom  for  the  transformation 
of  bodies  is  of  two  kinds.  The  first  regards  the 
body  as  an  aggregate  or  combination  of  simple 
natures.  Thus,  in  gold  are  united  the  following 
circumstances ;  it  is  yellow,  heavy,  of  a  certain 
weight,  nvalleable  and  ductile  to  a  certain  extent; 
it  is  not  volatile,  loses  part  of  its  substance  by 
fire,  melts  in  a  peculiar  manner,  is  separated  and 
dissolved  by  particular  methods,  and  so  of  the 
other  natures  observable  in  gold.  An  axiom, 
therefore,  of  this  kind  deduces  the  subject  from 
the  forms  of  simple  natures.  For  he  who  has 
acquired  the  forms  and  methods  of  superinducing 

• 
*  Thus,  to  adopt  Bacon's  own  illustration,  motion  b  a  pro> 
perty  common  to  many  subjects,  from  which  must  be  deduced 
the  form  of  heat,  by  defining  a  particular  genus  of  motion 
conTertible  wi^  heal.  See  the  First  Vintage  in  Aphorism 
90,  below. 
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yellowness,  weight,  ductility,  stability,  deliqa 
cence,  eolation,  and  the  like,  and  their  degrees 
and  modes,  will  consider  and  contrive  how  to 
unite  them  in  any  body,  so  as  to*  transform  it 
into  gold.  And  this  method  of  operating  belongs 
to  primary  action.    For  it  is  the  same  thing  to 
produce  one  or  many  simple  natures,  except  that 
man  is  more  con^ned  and  restricted  in  his  opera- 
tions, if  many  be  required,  on  aoeonnt  of  the*  diffi- 
culty of  uniting  many  natures  together.  It  must, 
howeyer,  be  observed,  that  this  method  of  operat- 
ing (which  considers  natures  as  simple,  though  in 
a  concrete  body)  sets  out  from  what  is  constant, 
eternal,  and  universal  in  nature,  and  opens  such 
broad  paths  to  human  power,  as  the  thoughts  of 
man  can  in  the  present  state  of  things  scarcely 
eomprehend  or  figure  to  itself.    The  second  kind 
of  axiom  (which  depends  on  the  discoyery  of  the 
latent  process)  does  not  proceed  by  simple  natures, 
but  by  concrete  bodies,  as  they  are  found  in  na- 
turoj  and  in  its  usual  coarse.    For  instance;  sup- 
pose the  inquiry  to  be,  frdtn  what  beginnings,  in 
what  manner,  and  by  what  process  gold  or  any 
metal  or  stone  is  generate  from  the  original 
menstruum,  or  its  elements^  up  to  the  perfect 
mineral:  or,  in  like  manner,  by  what  process 
plants  are  generated,  from  the  first  concretion  of 
juices  in  the  earth,  or  from  seeds,  up  to  the  perfect 
plant,  with  the  whole  successive  motion,  and 
▼aried  and  nninterrapted  efforts  of  nature;  and 
the  same   inquiry  be  made,  as  to  a  regularly 
deduced  system  of  the  generation  of  animals 
from  coition  to  birth,  and  so  on  of  other  bodies. 

Nor  is  this  species  of  inquiry  confined  to  the 
mere  generation  of  bodies,  but  it  is  applicable  to 
other  changes  and  labours  of  nature.  For  in- 
stance; where  an  inquiry  is  made  into  the  whole 
series,  and  continued  operation  of  the  nutritive 
process,  from  the  first  reception  of  the  food,  to  its 
complete  assimilation  to  the  recipient :  or  into  the 
voluntary  motion  of  animals,  from  the  first  im- 
pression of  the  imagination,  and  the  eontinuoas 
effects  of  the  spirits,  up  to  the  bending  and  mo- 
tion of  the  joints ;  or  into  the  free  motioQ  of  the 
tongue  and  lips,  and  other  accessories  which  give 
utterance  to  articulate  sounds.  For  all  these  in- 
vestigations relate  to  concrete  or  associated  na- 
tures, artificially  brought  together,  and  take  into 
consideration  certain  particular  and  special  habits 
of  nature,  and  not  those  fundamental  and  general 
laws  which  constitute  forms.  It  must,  however, 
be  plainly  owned,  that  this  method  appears  more 
prompt  and  easy,  and  of  greater  promise  than  the 
primary  one. 

In  like  manner  the  operative  branch,  which  an- 
swers to  this  contemplative  branch,  extends  and 
advances  its  operation  from  that  which  is  usually 

•  By  the  recient  dfacoveriei  In  electric  HMfnetisin,  copper 
wire*,  or,  Indeed,  wires  of  any  metal  may  be  transformed 
tout  magnets ;  the  magnetic  law  or  form  having  been  to  Hut 
czieot  discovered. 


observed  in  nature,  to  other  subjects  immediately 
connected  with  it,  or  not  very  remote  from  such 
immediate  connexion.  But  the  higher  and  radi- 
cal operations  upon  nature,  depend  entirely  on  the 
primary  axioms.  Besides,  even  where  man  has  not 
the  means  of  acting,  but  only  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, as  in  astronomy,  (for  man  cannot  act  upon, 
change,  or  transform  the  heavenly  bodies,)  the 
investigation  of  faots  or  truth,  as  well  as  the 
knowledge  of  causes  and  coincidences,  must  be 
referred  to  those  primary  and  universal  axioms 
that  regard  simple  natures ;  such  as  the  nature  of 
spontaneous  rotation,  attraction,  or  the  magnetic 
force,  and  mai^y  others  which  are  more  common 
than  the  heavenly  bodies  themselves.  For,  let 
no  one  hope  to  determine  the  question,  whether 
the  earth  or  heaven  revolve  in  the  diurnal  motion, 
unless  he  have  first  comprehended  the  nature  of 
spontaneous  rotation. 

6.  Bnt  the  latent  process,  of  which  we  speak, 
is  far  from  being  obvious  to  men's  minds,  beset 
as  they  now  are.  For,  we  mean  not  the  mea- 
sures, symptoms,  or  degrees  of  any  process 
which  can  be  exhibited  in  the  bodies  them* 
selves,  but  simply  a  continued  process,  which, 
for  the  most  part^  escapes  the  observation  of 
the  senses. 

For  instance;  in  all  generations  and  transfor- 
mations of  bodies,  we  must  inquire,  what  is  in 
the  act  of  being  lost  and  escaping,  what  remains, 
what  is  being  added,  what  is  being  diluted,  what 
is  being  contracted,  what  is  being  united,  what  is 
being  separated,  what  is  continuous,  what  is 
broken  off,  what  is  urging  forward,  what  impedes^ 
what  predominates,  what  is  subservient,  and 
many  other  circumstances. 

Nor  are  these  inquiries  again  to  be  made  in  the 
mere  generation  and  transformation  of  bodies 
only,  but  in  all  other  alterations  and  fi  actuations, 
we  must  in  like  manner  inquire ;  what  precedes, 
what'  succeeds,  what  is  qnick,  what  is  slow, 
what  produces  and  what  governs  motion,  and  the 
like.  All  which  matters  are  unknown  and  unat- 
tempted  by  the  sciences,  in  their  present  heavy 
and  inactive  state.  For,  since  every  natural  act  is 
brought  about  by  the  smallest  efforts,  or  at  least 
such  as  are  too  small  to  strike  our  senses,  let  no 
one  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  direct  or  change 
nature,  unless  he  have  properly  comprehended 
and  observed  these  efforts. 

7.  In  like  manner,  the  investigation  and  disco- 
veiy  of  the  latent  confirmation  in  bodies  is  no  less 
new,  than  the  discovery  of  the  latent  process  and 
form.  For,  we  as  yet  are  doubtless  only  admitted 
to  the  antechamber  of  nature,  and  do  not  prepare 
an  entrance  into  her  presence-room.  But  nobody 
can  endue  a  given  body  with  a  new  nature,  or 
transform  it  successfully  and  appropriately  into  a 
new  body,  without  possessing  a  complete  know* 
ledge  of  the  body  so  to  be  changed  or  transformed. 
For  he  will  ran  into  vain,  or,  at  least,  into  difficolt 
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and  perrene  meihods,  ill  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
the  body  upon  which  he  operates.  A  clear  path, 
therefore,  towards  this  object,  also  must  be  thrown 
open,  and  well  supported. 

Labour  is  well  and  usefully  bestowed  upon 
the  anatomy  of  organized  bodies,  such  as  those 
of  men  and  animals,  which  appears  to  be  a  sub- 
tile matter,  and  a  useful  examination  of  nature. 
This  species  of  anatomy,  howoTer,  is  that  of  first 
sight,  open  to  the  senses,  and  takee  place  only  in 
organized  bodies.  It  is  obvious,  and  of  ready 
access,  when  compared  with  the  real  anatomy  of 
latent  conformation  in  bodies  which  are  considered 
similar,  particularly  in  specific  objects  and  their 
parts :  as  those  of  iron,  stone,  and  the  similar 
parts  of  plants  and  animals,  as  the  root,  the  leaf, 
the  flower,  the  flesh,  the  blood,  and  bones,  &c. 
Yet  human  industry  has  not  completely  neglected 
this  species  of  anatomy :  for  we  have  an  instance 
of  it  in  the  separation  of  similar  bodies  by  dis- 
tillation, and  other  solutions,  which  shows  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  compound,  by  the  union  of 
the  homogeneous  parts.  These  methods  are  use- 
ful, and  of  importance  to  our  inquiry,  although 
attended  generally  with  feUacy:  for  many  na- 
tures are  assigned  and.  attributed  to  the  separate 
bodies,  as  if  they  had  preyiously  existed  in  the 
compound,  which,  in  reality,  are  recently  bestow- 
ed and  superinduced  by  fire  and  heat,  and  the 
other  modes  of  separation.  Besides,  it  is,  after 
all,  but  a  small  part  of  the  labour  of  discorering 
the  real  conformation  in  the  compound,  which  is 
so  subtile  and  nice,  that  it  is  rather  confused  and 
lost  by  the  operation  of  the  fire,  than  diacorered 
and  brought  to  light. 

A  separation  and  solution  of  bodies,  therefore, 
is  to  be  effected,  not  by  fire  indeed,  but  rather  by 
reasoning  and  tnte  induction,  with  the  assistance 
of  experiment,  and  by  a  comparison  with  other 
bodies,  and  a  reduction  to  those  simple  natures 
and  their  forms,  which  meet  and  are  combined  in 
the  compound ;  and  we  must  assuredly  pass  from 
Vulcan  to  Minerva,  if  we  wish  to  bring  to  light 
the  real  texture  and  conformation  of  bodies,  upon 
which  every  occult  and  (as  it  is  sometimes  called) 
specific  property  and  virtue  of  things  depends, 
and  whence,  also,  every  rule  of  powerful  change 
and  transformation  is  deduced.  - 

For  instance,  we  must  examine  what  spirit  is 
in  every  body,  what  tangible  essence ;  whether  that 
spirit  is  copious  and  exuberant,  or  meagre  and 
scarce,  fine  or  coarse,  aeriform  or  igniform,  active 
or  sluggish,  weak  or  robust,  progressive  or  retro- 
grade, abrupt  or  continuous,  agreeing  with  exter- 
nal and  surrounding  objects,  or  differing  from 
them,  &c.  In  like  manner  must  we  treat  tangi* 
ble  essence,  (which  admits  of  as  many  distinctions 
as  the  spirit,)  and  its  hairs,  fibres,  and  varied 
texture.  Again,  the  situation  of  the  spirit  in  the 
corporeal  mass,  its  pores^  passages,  veins,  and 
Mils,  and  the  rudiments  or  first  essays  of  the 


organic  body  are  subject  to  the  same 
In  these,  however,  as  in  our  former  inquiries, 
therefore  in  the  whole  investigation  of  latent  eon- 
formation,  the  only  genuine  and  clear  light  ^rhich 
completely  dispels  all  darkness  and  subtile  difll- 
cuUies,  is  admitted  by  means  of  the  piimaij 
axioms. 

8.  This  method  will  not  bring  us  to  atoms,* 
which  takes  for  granted  the  vacuum,  and  the 
mutability  of  matter,  (neither  of  which  hy  poth^ 
is  correct ;)  but  to  the  real  particles,  such  as 
discover  them  to  be.    Nor  is  there  any  gttnmd 
for  alarm  at  this  refinement,  as  if  it  were  inexpli- 
cable, for,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  inquiry  is 
directed  to  simple  natures,  the  more  will  eTcry 
thing  be  placed  in  a  plain  and  perspicuous  li^ht ; 
since  we  transfer  our  attention  from  the  compli- 
cated to  the  simple,  from  the  incommensorable  to 
the  commensurable,  from  surds  to  rational  quanti- 
ties, from  the  indefinite  and  vague  to  the  definite 
and  certain :  as  when  we  arrive  at  the  elements 
of  letters,  and  the  simple  tones  of  concords.    The 
invesugation  of  nature  is  best  conducted  when 
mathematics  are  applied  to  physics.    Again,  let 
none  be  alarmed  at  vast  numbers  and  fractions ; 
for,  in  calculation,  it  is  as  easy  to  set  down  or  to 
reflect  upon  a  thousand  as  a  unit,  or  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  an  integer  as  an  integer  itself. 

9.  Fromf  the  two  kinds  of  axioms  above  speci- 
fied arise  the  two  divisions  of  philosophy  and  the 
sciences,  and  we  will  use  the  commonly  adopted 
terms,  which  approach  the  nearest  to  our  meaning, 
in  our  own  sense.  Let  the  investigation  of  forms, 
which  (in  reasoning  at  least,  and  aiWr  their  own 
laws)  are  eternal  and  immutable,  constitute  meta- 
fhyHcsy  and  let  the  investigation  of  the  efficient 
cause  of  matter,  latent  process,  and  latent  confor- 
mation (which  all  relate  merely  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  and  not  to  her  fundamental  and 
eternal  laws)  constitute  physics.  Parallel  to  these 
let  there  be  two  practical  divisions;  to  physics 
that  of  meehanics^  and  to  meiaphysies  that  of  viagtc^ 
in  the  purest  sense  of  the  term,  as  applied  to  its 
ample  means  and  its  command  over  nature. 

10.  The  object  of  our  philosophy  being  thus 
laid  down,  we  proceed  to  precepts,  in  the  most 
clear  and  regular  order.  The  signs  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  nature  comprehend  two  divisions :  the 
first  regards  the  eliciting  or  creating  of.  axioms 
from  experiment,  the  second  the  deducing  or  de- 
riving  of  new  experiments,  from  axioms.  The 
first  admits  of  three  subdivisions  into  nunistriu 
iions,    1.  To  the  senses.    S.  To  the  memory. 


*  The  theory  of  the  EpletiivafiB  and  others.  The  atone  tie 
iuppoeed  to  he  iodlrisible,  vnelterable  pertlelec,  endued  with 
all  the  properties  of  the  given  body,  and  fbrming  that  body  l»y 
their  onion.  They  must  be  separated  of  course,  which  either 
takes  a  vacnum  for  granted,  or  tetrodoces  a  tertinin  quidhito 
the  compoeitioo  of  the  body. 

t  Compare  the  three  follQwIng  aphorisiBB  with  the  three 
last  chapters  of  the  third  hook  of  the  De  jLugiiaBtiB  8«tnllk- 
rum. 
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3*  Td  the  mind  or  nason.  For  wci  m«8t  first  pre- 
pare as  a  foundation  for  the  whoU  a  complete  and 
aocarate  natural  and  experimental  history.  We 
mast  not  imagine  or  inventy  but  diseoTer  the  acta 
and  properties  of  natore. 

Bat  natural  and  experimental  hietoiy  is  so 
varied  and  diffuse,  that  itconfonnda  and  distracts 
the  ondentandingnxfless  it  be  fixed  and  exhibited 
in  due  order.  We  musty"-  therefore,  form  tables 
and  co-ordinations  of  instances,  upon  soch  a  plan, 
and  in  such  order,  that  the  understanding- may  be 
enabled  to  act  upon  them. 

B^en  when  this  is  done,  the  understanding,  left 
to  itself  and  its  own  operation,  is  incompetent  and 
unfit  to  couBtmct  its  axioms  without  direction 
and  support.  Our  third  ministration,  therefore, 
must  be  true  and  legitimate  induction,  the  very 
key  of  interpretation.  We  must  begin,  howeyer, 
at  the  end,  and  go  back  again  to  the  others. 

11.  The  inrestigation  of  Forms  proceeds  thus : 
A  nature  being  given,  we  must  first  present  to  the 
understanding  dl  the  known  instances  which 
agree  in  the  same  nature,  aMiough  the  subject-mat- 
ter be  considerably  diversified.  And  this  collec- 
tion must  be  made  as  a  mere  history,  and  without 
any  premature  reflection,  or  too  great  degree  of 
refinement.  For  instance:  take  the  inTCstigation 
of  the  form  of  heat. 

Ifutancea  agreeing  in  the  Form  ff  Beat, 

1.  The  rays  of  the  sun,  particularly  in  summer, 
and  at  noon. 

2.  The  same  reflected  and  condensed,  as  be- 
tween mountains,  or  along  walls,  and  particulariy 
in  burning  mirrors. 

3.  Ignited  meteors. 

4.  Burning  lightning. 

5.  Eruptions  of  flames  from  the  caTittes  of 
mountains^  ftc. 

6.  Flame  of  erery  kind. 

7.  Igfnited  solids. 

8.  Natural  warm  baths. 

9.  Warm  or  heated  liquids. 

10.  Warm  Tapours  and  smoke:  and  the  air 
itself,  which  admits  a  most  powerful  and  Tiolent 
heat  if  confined,  as  in  rererberating  furnaces* 

11.  Damp  hot  weather,  arising  from  theconsti. 
tation  of  the  air,  without  any  reference  to  the  time 
of  the  year. 

12.  Confined  and  subterraneous  air  in  some 
caveras,  particularly  in  winter. 

13.  All  shaggy  substances,  as  wool,  the  skins 
of  animals,  and  the  plumage  of  birds,  contain 
some  heat. 

U.  All  bodies,  both  solid  and  liquid,  dense  and 
rtre,  (as  the  air  itself,)  placed  near  ^n  for  any 
time. 

15.  Sparks  arising  from  the  violent  peroussion 
offlint  and  steel. 

16.  All  bodies  rubbed  violently,  as  stone,  wood,  | 


clodi,  lie,  so  that  rudders,  and  axles  of  wheelst 
sometimes  catch  fire,  and  the  West  Indians  obtain 
fire  by  attrition. 

17.  Green  and  moist  vegetable  matter  confined 
and  rubbed  together;  as  roses,  peas  in  baskets; 
so  hay,  if  it  be  damp  when  sacked,  often  catchea 
fire. 

18.  Quicklime  sprinkled  with  water. 

19.  Iron,  when  first  dissolyed  by  acids  in  a 
glass,  and  without  any  application  to  fire;  the 
same  of  tin,  but  not  so  intensely. 

20.  Animals,  particularly  internally ;  although 
the  heat  is  not  perceivable  by  the  touch  in  insects, 
on  account  of  their  email  size. 

dl.  Horse  dung,  and  the  like  excrement  from 
other  animals,  when  fresh. 

33.  Strong  oil  of  sulphur  and  of  vitriol  exhibit 
the  operation  of  heat  in  burning  linen. 

33.  As  does  the  oil  of  marjoram,  and  like  sub- 
stances, in  burnii^  the  bony  substance  of  the 
teeth. 

34.  Strong  and  well  rectified  spirits  of  wins 
exhibit  the  same  efiects ;  so  that  white  of  eggs 
when  thrown  into  it,  grows  hard  and  white,  almost 
in  the  same  maAner  as  when  boiled,  and  bread 
becomes  burnt  and  brown  as  if  toasted. 

86.  Aromatic  substances  and  warm  plants,  as 
the  dracuncuhis  [arum,]  old  nasturtium,  dec.; 
which,  though  they  be  not  warm  to  the  touchf 
(whether  whole  or  pulverized,)  yet  are  discovered 
by  the  tongue  and  palate  to  be  warm  and  almost 
burning  when  slightly  masticated. 

36.  Strong  vinegar  and  all  acids,  or  any  part  of 
the  body  not  clothed  with  the  epidermis,  as  the 
eye,  tongue,  or  any  wounded  part,  or  where  the 
skin  is  removed,  excite  a  pain  differing  but  little 
from  that  produced  by  heat. 

87.  Even  a  severe  and  intense  cold  produces  a 
sensation  of  burning.* 

**  Nam  Botem  penetnbile  flrlfim  sdnriL'* 

88.  Other  instances. 

We  are  wont  to  call  this  a  table  of  existence 
and  presence. 

19.  We  must  next  present  to  the  understanding 
instances  which  do  not  admit  of  the  given  nature; 
for  form  (as  we  have  observed)  ought  no  less  to 
be  absent  where  the  given  nature  is  absent,  than 
to  be  present  where  it  is  present.  If,  however, 
we  were  to  examine  every  instance,  our  labour 
would  be  infinite. 

Negatives,  therefore,  must  be  classed  und«r 
the  affirmativea,  and  the  want  of  the  given  natuie 
must  be  inquired  into  more  particularly  in  objects 
which  have  a  very  close  connexion  with  those 
others  in  which  it  is  present  and  manifest.  And 
this  we  are  wont  to  term  a  table  of  deviation  or 
of  absence  in  proximity. 

•  '*Ke  tenues  pluvto,  npidive  potentia  Mlb 
Acrfbri  aot  Borec  penetrablle  fVigui  adurat.** 
Firg,  Q§9rg,  I.  v.  fli,  tt. 
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Proximate  Instanus  wanting  the  Nature  (f  Beat, 

Pint  negative  aubJancUve  inttance  to  the  fint  efBrniatlTe 

fnetalicei. 

The  rays  of  the  moon,  stars,  and  comets,  are 
not  found  to  be  warm  to  the  touch,  nay,  the 
severest  cold  has  been  observed  to  take  place  at 
the  full  of  the  moon.  Yet  the  larger  fixed  stars  aie 
supposed  to  increase  and  render  more  intense  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  as  he  approaches  them ;  when 
the  sun  is  in  the  sign  of  the  lion,  for  instance,  and 
in  the  dog-days. 

Second  negative  to  the  eecond  at&nnative. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  in  what  is  called  the  mid- 
dle region  of  the  air  give  no  heat,  to  account  for 
which  the  commonly  assigned  reason  is  satisfacto- 
ry ;  namely,  that  that  region  is  neither  sufficiently 
near  to  the  body  of  the  sun,  whence  the  rays  ema- 
nate, nor  to  the  earth,  whence  they  are  reflected. 
And  the  fact  is  manifested  by  snow  being  perpe- 
tual on  the  tops  of  mountains,  unless  extremely 
lofty.  But  it  is  observed  on  the  other  hand  by 
some,  that  at  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  and  also 
among  the  Andes  of  Peru,  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains are  free  from  snow,  which  only  lies  in  the 
lower  part,  as  you  ascend.  Besides,  the  air  on 
the  summit  of  these  mountains  is  found  to  be  by 
no  means  cold,  but  only  thin  and  sharp ;  so  much 
so,  that  in  the  Andes,  it  pricks  and  hurts  the  eyes 
from  its  extreme  sharpness,  and  even  excites  the 
orifice  of  the  stomach  and  produces  vomiting. 
The  ancients  also  observed,  that  the  rarity  of  the 
air  on  the  summit  of  Olympus,  was  such,  that 
those  who  ascended  it,  were  obliged  to  carry 
sponges  moistened  with  vinegar  and  water,  and 
to  apply  them  now  and  then  to  their  nostrils,  as 
the  air  Mras  not  dense  enough  for  their  respiration ; 
on  the  summit  of  which  mountain  it  is  also  related, 
there  reigned  so  great  a  serenity  and  calm,  free 
from  rain,  snow,  or  wind,  that  the  letters  traced 
upon  the  ashes  of  the  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of 
Jupiter,  by  the  fingers  of  those  who  had  offered 
them,  would  remain  undisturbed  till  the  next 
year.  Those  even,  who,  at  this  day,  go  to  the 
top  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  walk  by  night  and 
not  in  the  daytime,  and  are  adyised  and  pressed 
by  their  guides,  as  soon  as  the  sun  rises,  to  make 
haste  in  their  descent,  on  account  of  the  danger, 
(apparently  arising  from  the  rarity  of  the  atmos- 
phere,) lest  their  breathing  should  be  relaxed  and 
suffocated. 

Third  negative  to  the  second  affirmative. 

The  reflection  of  the  solar  rays  in  the  polar 
legions  is  found  to  be  weak  and  inefficient  in 
producing  heat;  so  that  the  Dutch,  who  winter- 
ed in  Nova  Zembla,  and  expected  that  their  ves- 
sels would  be  freed  about  the  beginning  of  July 
from  the  obstruction  of  the  mass  of  ice  which 
had  blocked  it  up,  were  disappointed  and  obliged 
to  embark  in  their  boat    Hence  the  direct  rays 


of  the  sun  appear  to  have  but  little  powi 
on  the  plain,  and  when  reflected,  anless  they  ai 
multiplied  and  condensed,  which  takes  plaet 
when  the  sun  tends  more  to  the  perpendicular; 
for  then  the  incidence  of  the  nys  oeevn  at 
acute  angles,  so  that  the  reflected  rays  aie 
to  each  other,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  nrfaen  tbe 
sun  is  in  a  very  oblique  position,  the  angles  cf 
incidence  are  very  obtuse  and  the  reflected  layi 
at  a  greater  distance.  In  the  mean  time  it  mast 
ba  observed,  that  there  may  be  many  opeialioiis 
of  the  solar  rays,  relating  too  to  the  nataie  of 
heat,  which  are  not  proportioned  to  onr  tonehv  so 
that,  with  regard  to  us,  they  do  not  tend  to  pto* 
duce  warmth,  but,  with  regard  to  some  oUmt 
bodies,  have  thmr  due  effect  in  producing  it. 

Fourth  negative  to  the  second  affirmative. 

Let  the  following  experiment  be  made.  Tihs 
a  lens  the  reverse  of  a  bunung  glass,  and  plaee 
it  between  the  hand  and  the  solar  jaya,  and  ob* 
serve  whether  it  diminish  the  heat  of  the  san,  as 
a  burning  glass  increases  it.  For  it  is  clear,  wxlb 
regard  to  the  visual  rays,  that,  in  proportion  ai 
the  lens  is  made  of  unequal  thickness  in  the 
middle  and  at  its  sides,  the  images  appear  eithef 
more  diffused  or  contracted.  It  should  be  seen, 
therefore,  if  the  same  be  true  wiih  regard  to  heat 

Fifkh  negative  to  the  aecoiul  affimative^ 

Let  the  experiment  be  well  tried,  whether  the 
lunar  rays^  can  be  received  and  collected  bytbs 
strongest  and  best  bnming^lasses,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce even  the  least  degree  of  heat.  But  if  tint 
degree  be,  perhaps,  so  subtile  and  weak,  as  not 
to  be  perceived  or  ascertained  by  the  touch,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  those  glasses  which  indi- 
cate the  warm  or  cold  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  let  the  lunar  rays  fall  through  the  bnmiiig 
glass  on  the  top  of  this  thermometer,  ^d  then 
notice  if  the  water  be  depressed  by  the  heat.* 

Sixth  negative  to  the  second  affirmative. 

Let  the  burning-glass  be  tried  on  warm  objsetB 
which  emit  no  luminous  rays,  as  heated,  but  not 
ignited  iron  or  stone,  or  hot  water,  or  the  like; 
and  observe  whether  the  heat  become  increased 
and  condensed,  as  happens  with  the  solar  rays. 

Seventh  negative  to  the  second  afflanatWe. 
Let  it  be  tried  on  common  flame. 

Eighth  negative  to  the  third  affirmative. 

The  effect  of  comets,  (if  we  can  reckon  Aem 
amongst  meteors,)  in  augmenting  the  heat  of  tho 
season,  is  not  found  to  be  constant  or  clear,  al- 
though droughts  have  generally  been  observed  to 
follow  them.    However,  luminous  lines,  and  pil- 

*For  the  eonstmetion  of  Bacon's  thermometer  see  No.  91 
in  the  table  of  the  degrees  of  heM.  It  serves  also  as  a  bf 
rometer,  bat  is  tnaccurate  in  both  capacities. 
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« 
lavs,  and  openings,  and  the  like',  appear  more 

oflen  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  especially 
'with  the  most  intense  cold^  but  joined  with 
drought.  Lightning,  and  coruscations,  and  thun- 
der, however,  rarely  happen  in  winter,  and  gene- 
rally at  the  time  of  the  greatest  heats.  The 
appearances  we  term  fallinjg;  stars,  are  generally 
supposed  to  consist  of  some  shining  and  enflamed 
viscous  substance,  rather  than  of  violently  hot 
matter.    But  let  this  be  further  investigated. 

Nintb  negttiv«  to  the  fourth  affirmative. 

Some  coruscations  emit  light  ^without  burning; 
but  are  never  accompanied  by  thunder. 

Tenth  negattve  to  the  fifth  affinn^tlve. 

Eructations  and  eruptions  of  flame  are  to  be 
found  in  cold  elimates  as  well  as  in  hot,  as  in 
Iceland  and  Greenland ;  just  as  the  trees  of  cold 
countries  are  sometimes  inflammable,  and  more 
pitchy  and  resinous  than  in  warm ;  as  the  fir,  pine, 
and  the  like.  But  the  position  and  nature  of  the 
soil,  where  such  eruptions  are  wont  to  happen,  is 
not  yet  sufficiently  investigated  to  enable  us  to 
subjoin  a  negative  instance  to  the  affirmative. 

Eleventh  negative  to  the  sixth  afflrmative. 

All  flame  is  constantly  more  or  less  warm,  and 
this  instance  is  not  altogether  negative.    Yet,  it 
is  said,  that  the  ignis  fatuus,  (as  it  is  called,)  and 
which  sometimes  is  driven  against  walls,  has  but 
little  heat ;  perhaps  it  resembles  that  of  spirits  of 
wine;  which  is  mild  and  gentle.    That  flame, 
however,  appears  yet  milder,  which,  in  some  well 
authenticated  and  serious  histories,  is  said  to  have 
appeared  round  the  head  and  hair  of  boys  and  vir- 
gins, and  instead  of  burning  their  hair,  merely  to 
have  played  about  it.    And  it  is  most  certain 
that  a  sort  of  flash,  without  any  evident  heat,  has 
sometimes  been  seen  about  a  horse  when  sweat- 
ing at  night,  or  in  damp  weather.    It  is  also  a 
well  known  fact,*  and  it  was  almost  considered 
as  a  miracle,  that,  a  few  years  since,  a  girrs  apron 
sparkled  when  a  little  shaken  or  rubbed ;  which 
was,  perhaps,  oeeasioned  by  the  alum  or  salts 
with  which  the  apron  was  imbued,  and  which, 
after  having  been  stuck  together  and  inorusted 
rather  strongly,  were  broken  by  the  iiriction.    It 
is  well  known  that  all  sugar,  whether  candied  or 
plain,  if  it  be  hard.  Will  sparkle  when  broken  or 
scraped  in  the  dark.    In  like  manner  sea  and  salt 
water  is  sometimes  found  to  shine  at  night  when 
struck  violently  by  the  oar.    The  foam  of  the  sea, 
when  agitated  by  tempests,  also  sparkles  at  night, 
and  the  Spaniards  call  this  appearance  ^e  sea's 
lungs.    It  has  not  been  sufficiently  ascertained 
what  degree  of  heat  attends  the  flame  which  the 
ancient  sailors  called  Gastor  and  Pollux,  and  the 
moderns  call  St.  Ermus's  fire. 

*  Waa  it  a  >Uk  apron,  which  will  exhibit  eleetrie  aparinl 
\nt  fiik  was  then  scarce. 
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Twelfth  negative /lo 'the  aeveoth  affirmative. 

Every  ignited  body  that  is  red-hot  is  always 
warm,  although  without  flame,  nor  is  any  nega- 
tive instance  subjoined  to  this  affirmative.  Rot- 
ten wood,  however,  approaches  nearly  to  it,  for  it 
shines  at  night,  and  yet  is  not  found  to  be  warm ; 
and  the  putrefying  scales  of  fish,  which  shine  in 
the  same  manner,  are  not  warm  to  the  touch,  nor 
the  body  of  the  glow-worm,  or  of  the  fly  called 
lucciola.* 

Thirteenth  negative  to  the  eighth  affirmative. 

The  situation  and  nature  of  the  soil  of  natural 
warm  baths  has  not  been  sufficiently  investigated, 
and,  therefore,  ^  negative  instance  is  not  subjoined. 

Fourteenth  negative  to  the  ninth  affirmative. 

To  the  instances  of  warm  liquids  we  may  sub- 
join the  negative  one  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  li- 
quids in  general.  For  no  tangible  liquid  is  known 
that  is  at  once  warm  in  its  nature  and  constantly 
continues  warm ;  but  their  heat  is  only  superin- 
duced as  an  adventitious  nature  for  a  limited  time ; 
so  that  those  which  are  extremely  warm  in  their 
power  and  effect,  as  spirits  of  wine,  chymical 
aromatic  oils,  the  oils  of  vitriol  and  sulphur,  and 
the  like,  and  which  speedily  burn,  are  yet  cold  at 
first  to  the  touch,  and  the  water  of  natural  baths, 
poured  into  any  vessel  and  separated  from  its 
source,  cools  down  like  water  heated  by  th^  fire. 
It  is,  however,  true,  that  oily  substances  are  ra- 
ther les9  cold  to  the  touch  than  those  that  are 
aqueous.,  oil  for  instance  than  water,  silk  than 
linen ;  but  this  belongs  to  the  table  of  degrees  of 
cold. 

Fifteenth  negative  to  the  tenth  affirmative. 

In  like  manner  we  may  subjoin  a  negative  in- 
stance to  that  of  warm  vapour,  derived  from  the 
nature  of  vapour  itself ;  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  it.  For  exhalations  from  oily  substances, 
though  easily  inflammable,  are  yet  never  warm 
unless  recently  inhaled  from  some  warm  substance. 

Sixteenth  negative  to  the  tenth  affirmative. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  instance  of  air. 
For.we  never  perceive  that  air  is  warm,  unless 
confined  or  pressed,  or  manifestly  heated  by  the 
sun,  by  fire,  or  some  other  warm  body. 

Seventeenth  negative  to  the  eleventh  affirmative. 

A  negative  instance  is  exhibited  in  weather  by 
its  coldness  wit^.an  east  or  north  wind,  beyond 
what  the  season  would  lead  us  to  expect ;  just  as 
the  contrary  takes  place  with  the  south  or  west 
winds.  An  inclination  to  rain  (especially  in  win- 
ter) attends  warm  weather,  and  to  frost  cold  wea- 
ther. 

Eighteenth  negative  to  the  twelfth  affirmative. 

A  negative  instance  as  to  air  confined  in  caverns 

*  Tlie  luHan  fire*flf . 
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may  be  observed  in  SBmmer*  Indeed  Ve  should 
m^e  a  more  diligent  inquiry  into  the-natiue  of 
confined  air.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  qnalitiee 
of  air  in  its  own  nature  with  regard  to  heat  and 
cold,  may  reasonably  be  the  subject  of  doubt 
For  air  evidently  derives  its  heat  from  the  effects 
of  celestial  lv>^ies,  and  possibly  its  cold  from  the 
exhalation  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  mid  region  of 
air  (as  it  is  termed)  from  cold  vapours  and  snow, 
so  that  no  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  nature 
of  air  by  that  which  is  out  of  doors  and  exposed, 
but  a  more  correct  one  might  be  derived  from  con- 
fined air.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  air 
should  be  enclosed  in  a  vessel  of  such  materials 
as  would  not  imbue  it  with  heat  or  cold  of  them- 
selves, nor  easily  admit  the  influence  of  the  exter- 
ternal  atmosphere.  The  experiment. should  be 
made  therefore  with  an  earthen  jar,  covered  with 
folds  of  leather  to  protect  it  from  the  external  air, 
and  the  air  should  be  kept  three  or  four  days  in 
this  vessel  well  closed.  On  opening  the  jar,  the 
degree  of  heat  may  be  ascertained  either  by  the 
hand  or  a  graduated  glass  tube. 

Niaete«Bth  negativt  to  the  tbirteeatb  affimatlTe. 

There  is  a  similar  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
warmth  of  wool,  skins,  feathers,  and  the  like,  is 
derived  from  a  slight  inherent  heat;  since  they  are 
animal  excretions,  or  from  their  being  of  a  certain 
fat  and  oily  nature  that  accords  with  heat,  or 
merely  from  the  confinement  and  separation  of 
air  which  we  spoke  of  in  the  preceding  para^ 
graph.*  For  all  air  appeare  to  possess  a  certain 
degree  of  warmth  when  sepsrated  from  the  exter- 
nal atmosphere.  Let  an  experiment  be  made,, 
therefore,  with  fibrous  substances  of  linen,  and  not 
of  wool,  feathers,  or  silk,  which  are  animal  ex- 
cretions. For  it  is  to  be  observed  that  all  pow- 
dere  (where  air  is  manifestly  enclosed)  are  less 
cold  than  the  substances  when  whole,  just  as  we 
imagine  froth  (which  contains  air)  to  be  less  cold 
Jian  the  liquid  itself. 

Twentieth  negttive  tottae  fourteenth  afirmatiTe. 

We  have  here  no  exactly  negative  instance,  for 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  body  tangible  or 
spirituous  which  does  not  admit  of  heat  when  ex- 
posed to  the  fire.  There  is,  however,  this  differ* 
ence,  that  some  admit  it  more  rapidly,  as  air,  oil, 
and  water,  othere  more  slowly,  as  stone  and  me- 
tals.f  This,  however,  belongs  to  the  table  of 
degrees. 

Twenty-Ant  fttfathre  to  the  fifteenth  afflrawthre. 
No  negative  is  here  subjoined,  except  the  re- 


'9  Thie  laet  ie  fimad  to  be  the  real  air  not  being  a  good  eon- 
dactor,  and  therefore  not  allowing  the  eecape  of  heat.  The 
confined  air  ie  dieengaged  when  theie  aobetaneee  are  placed 
nnder  an  ezhauated  receiver. 

t  Thii  ia  erroneoof .  Ahr,  in  fhct,  ii  one  of  the  wont,  and 
aetali  are  the  beet  eonducton  of  heat 


mark  that  sparks  «e  not  kindled  by  flint  and 
or  any  other  hard  substance,  unless  some 
particles  of  the  stone  or  metal  are  struck  ofl[^ 
that  the  air  never  forms  them  by  fnctioii,  as  is 
commonly  supposed ;  besides,  the  sparks  from  te 
weight  of  the  ignited  substance,  have  a  tendency 
to  descend  rather  than  to  rise,  and  when  ezti»- 
guisfaed  become  a  sort  of  daric  ash* 

Twentf-eecond  negative  to  the  sixteenth  afllnnatiTe. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  here  again  there  is  no 
negative.    For  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any 
tangible  body  which  does  not  become  decidedly 
warm  by  friction,  so  that  the  ancients  feigned  that 
the  gods  had  no  other  means  or  power  of  creatiiig 
heat  than  the  friction  of  air,  by  rapid  and  Tioleot 
rotation.    On  this  point,  however,  further  inquiiy 
must  be  made,  whether  bodies  projected  bj 
chines  (as  balls  from  cannon)  do  not  derive 
degree  of  heat  from  meeting  the  air,  which  renden 
them  somewhat  warm  when  they  fall.     Tlie  air 
in  motion  rather  cools  than  heats,  as  in  the  winds, 
the  b^lows,  or  breath-  when  the  month  ia  con- 
tracted.   The  motion,  however,  in  such  inatanees 
is  not  snfiSciently  rapid  to  exoite  h^t,  and  is  sp. 
plied  to  a  body  of  air  and  not  to  its  component 
parts,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  heat  should 
not  be  generated. 

TwentyHhird  negative  to  the  eeventeenth  aAmaiirc. 

We  must  make  a  more  diligent  inquiry  into  this 
instanee.  For  herbs,  and  green  and  moist  veg^ 
tables  appear  to  possess  a  latent  heat,  so  smaU, 
however,  as  not  to  be  perceived  by  the  tonch  in 
single  specimens,  but  when  they  are  united  and 
confined,  so  that  their  spirit  cannot  exhale  into  tbs 
air,  and  they  rather  warm  each  other,  theh  heat  is 
at  once  tnanifested,  and  even  flame  ooeasionaliy 
in  suitable  substances. 

Twenty-fourth  negative  to  the  eighteenth  alBnnative. 

Here,  too,  we  must  make  a  more  diligent 
inquiiy.  For  quicklime,  when  sprinkled  with 
water,  appears  to  conceive  heat,  either  irom  its 
being  collected  into  one  pdnt,  (as  we  observed  of 
herbs  when  confined,)  or  from  the  irritation  and 
exasperation  of  the  fiery  spirit  by  water,  whidi 
occasions  a  conflict  and  struggle.  The  true  reaaon 
will  more  readily  be  shown  if  oil  be  used  instead 
of  water,  for  oil  will  equally  tend  to  collect  the 
confined  spirit,  but  not  to  irritate.  The  experi- 
ment may  be  made  more  general,  both  by  using 
ihe  ashes  and  calcined  products  of  different  bodies, 
and  by  pouring  different  liquids  upon  them. 

Tw«Bty4llh  aegatlre  f o  the  nineteenth  afllnnative. 

A  negative  instance  may  be  subjoined  of  other 
metals  which  are  more  soft  and  soluble.  For  leaf 
gold  dissolved  by  aqua  regia,  or  lead  by  aqoa 
foitis,  are  not  warm  to  the  touch  whilst  dissolving, 
no  more  is  quicksilver,  (as  far  as  I  remember,)  b«t 
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BilTeT  excites  a  slight  heat,  and  so  doee  copper, 
and  tin  yet  more  plainly,  and  most  of  all,  iron  and 
Bteelf  which  excite  not  only  a  powerful  beat,  but  a 
violent  bubbling.  The  heat,  tberefoie,  appears  to 
be  occasioned  by  the  straggle 'which  takes  place 
"when  these  strong  dissolvents  penetrate,  dig  into, 
SLnd  tear  asunder  the  parts  of  those  substances, 
whilai  the  substances  themselTes  resist;  When, 
however,  the  substances  yield  more  easily, 
aearcely  any  heat  is  excited. 

Twenty-flizth  negative  to  the  twentieth  afflrxnatlve. 

There  is  no  negative  instances  with  regard  to 
the  heat  of  animals,  except  in  in6ects^(as  has  been 
observed,)  owing  to  their  small  size.    For,  in 
fishes,  as  compared  with  land  animals^  a  lower 
degree  rather  than  a  deprivation  of  beat  is  ob- 
servable.   In  plants  aiid  vegetables,  both  as  to 
their  exudations  and  pith  when  freshly  exposed, 
there  is  no  sensible  degree  of  heat.    But  in  ani- 
mals there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  degree,  both 
in  particular  parts,  (for  the  heat  varies  near  the 
hearty  the  brain,  and  the  extremities,)  and  in  the 
circomstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  such  as 
violent  exercise  and  fevers. 

Twenty-eeventh  negative  to  twentyfint  afflnnative. 

Here  again  there  is  scarcely  a  negative  instance. 
I  might  add  that  the  excrements  of  animals,  even 
when  they  are  no  longer  fresh,  possess  evidently 
some  effective  heat,  as  is  shown  by  their  enrich- 
ing the  soil. 

Twenty-eighth  negative  to  the  twenty^eeeond  and  twenty* 

third  aiBniiatiTe. 

Such  liquids  (whether  oily  or  watery)  as  are 
intensely  acrid,  exhibit  the  effects  of  heat,  by  the 
separation  and  burning  of  bodies  after  some  little 
action  upon  them,  yet  they  are  not  at  first  warm 
to  the  touch.  But  they  act  according  to  their 
affinity  and  the  pores  of  the  substances  to  which 
they  are  applied.  For  aqua  regie  dissolves  gold, 
but  not  silver,  on  the  contrary,  aqua  fortis  dis- 
solves  silver,  but  not  gold ;  neither  of  them  dis- 
solves glass,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

Twenty-ninth  negative  to  twtnty*foaith  aSlnnatlve. 

Let  spirits  of  wine  be  tried  on  wood,  or  butter, 
wax,  or  pitch,  to  see  if  this  will  melt  them  at  all 
by  their  heat  For  the  24th  instance  shows  that 
they  possess  properties  resembling  those  of  heat 
in  causing  incrustation.  Let  aii  experiment  also 
be  made  with  a  graduated  glass  or  calendar,*  con- 
cave at  the  top,  by  pouring  well  rectified  spirits 
of  wine  into  the  cavity,  and  covering  it  up  in  order 
that  they  may  the  better  retain  their  heat,  then  ob« 
serre  whether  their  heat  make  the  water  descend. 

Thirtieth  negative  to  twenty-flftb  aAnnatlve. 
Spices  and  acrid  herbs  are  sensibly  warm  to  the 

•  Sm  No.  S8,  ia  thA  table  of  the  degTMa  ofhest. 


palate,  and  still  more  so  when  taken  internally 
One  should  see,  therefore,  on  what  other  sub 
stances  they  exhibit  thia  effects  of  heat.  Now, 
sailors  tell  us  that  when  large  quantities  of  spices 
are  suddenly  opened,  after  having  been  shut  up 
for  some  time,  there  is  some  danger  of  fever  and 
inflammation  to  those  who  stir  them  or  take  them 
out.  An  experiment  might  therefore  be  made 
whether  such  spiceS  and  herbs  when  produced 
will,  like  smoke,  dry  fish  and  meat  hong  up  over 
them.    , 

Thirty-Arit  negative  to  twenty-sixth  affirmative. 

There  is  an  acrid  effect,  and  a  degree  of  pene- 
tration in  cold  liquids,  such  as  vinegar  and  oil  of 
vitriol,  as  well  as  in  warm,  such  as  oil  of  marjo- 
ram and  the  like.  They  have,  therefore,  an  equal 
effect  in  causing  animated  substances  to  smart, 
and  separating  and  consuming  inanimate  parts. 
There  is  not  any  negative  instance  as  to  this,  nor 
does  there  exist  any  animal  pain  unaccompanied 
by  the  sensation  of  heat. 

Thirty'«ecQnd  negative  to  twenty^eventh  affirmative. 

There  are  many  effects  common  to  cold  and 
heat,  however  different  in  their  process.  For, 
snow  balls  appear  tb  bum  boys*  hands  after  a 
little  time,  and  cold  no  less  than  fire  preserves 
bodies  from  putrefhctton,  besides,  both  heat  and 
cold  contract  bodies.  But  it  is  better  to  refer 
these  instances  and  the  like  to  the  investigation 
of  cold. 

13.  In  the  third  place,  we  must  exhibit  to  the 
understanding  the  instances  in  which  that  nature, 
which  is  the  object  of  our  inquiries,  is  present  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  either  by  comparing  its 
increase  and  decrease  in  the  same  object,  or  its 
degree  in  diflbrent  objects.  For,  since  the  form 
of  a  thing  is  its  very  essence,  and  the  thing  only 
differs  from  its  form  as  the  apparent  from  the 
actaal  object,  or  the  exterior  ffom  the  interior,  or 
that  which  is  considered  with  relation  to  man 
from  that  which  is  considered  with  relation  to  the 
universe;  it  necessarily  follows  that  no  nature 
can  be  considered  a  real  form,  which  does  not 
unifonnly  dimiiush  and  increase  with  the  given 
nature.  We  are  wont  to  cdl  this  out  table  of 
degrees  or  comparative  instances. 

Thble  cf  the  Degrees  or  Comparative  Instaneee  cf 

Heat. 

We  will  first  speak  of  those  bodies  which  ex- 
hibit no  degree  of  heat  sensible  to  the  touch,  but 
appear  rather  to  possess  a  potential  heat,  or  dis- 
position and  preparation  for  it.  We  will  then  go 
on  to  others,  which  are  actually  warm  to  the 
touch,  and  observe  the  strength  and  degree  of  it. 

1.  There  is  no  known  solid  or  tangible  body 
which  is  by  its  own  natnre  origindly  warm. 
For  neither  stone,  metal,  sulphur,  fossils,  wood* 
water,  nor  dead  animal  carcasses,  are  found  wana 
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The  warm  springe  in  baths  appear  to  be  heated 
accidentally,  by  flame,  subterraneous  fire,  (such 
as  is  thrown  up  by  Etna  and  many  other  moun* 
tains,)  or  by  the  contact  of  certain  bodies,  as 
heat  is  exhibited  in  the  dissolution  of  iron  and 
tin.  The  degree  of  heat,  therefore,  in  inanimate 
objects  is  not  sensible  to  our  touch,  but  they  dif< 
fer  in  their  degrees  of  cold,  for  wood  and  metal 
are  not  equally  cold*  This,  however,  belongs  to 
the  table  of  degrees  of  cold. 

3.  But  with  regard  to  potential  heat  and  pre- 
disposition to  flame,  we  find  many  inanimate 
substances  wonderfully  adapted  to  it ;  as  sulphur, 
naphtha,  and  saltpetre. 

3.  Bodies  which  hare  previously  acquired  heat, 
as  horse-dung  from  the  animal,  or  lime,  and  per- 
haps ashes  or  soot  from  fire,  retain  some  latent 
portion  of  it.  Hence  distillations  and  separations 
of  substances  are  effected  by  burying  them  in 
horse-dung,  and  heat  is  excited  in  lime  by  sprin- 
kling it  with  water,  (as  has  been  before  observed.) 

4.  In  the  vegetable  worid  we  know  of  no  plant, 
nor  part  of  any  plant,  (as  the  exudations  or  pith) 
that  is  warm  to  man's  touch.  Yet,  aS  we  have 
before  observed,  green  weeds  grow  warm  when 
confined,  and  some  *  vegetables  are  warm  and 
others  cold  to  oar  internal  touch,  i.  e.  the  palate 
and  stomachy  or  even,  afler  a  while,  to  our  external 
skin,  (as  is  shown  in  plasters  and  ointments.) 

5.  We  know  of  nothing  in  the  various  parts 
of  animals,  when  dead  or  detached  from  the  rest, 
that  is  warm  to  the  touch.  For  horse-dung  itself 
does  not  retain  its  heat,  unless  it  be  confined  and 
buried.  .AH  dung,  however,  appears  to  possess 
a  potential  heat,  as  in  manuring  fields.  So,  also, 
dead  bodies  are  endued  with  this  latent  and  po- 
tential heat,  to  .such  a  degree  that,  in  cemete- 
ries where  people  are  interred  daily,  the  earth 
acquires  a  secret  heat  which  consumes  any  re- 
cently deposited  body  much  sooner  than  pure 
earth :  and  they  tell  you  that  the  people  of  the 
East  are  acquainted  with  a  fine  soft  cloth,  m^de 
of  the  down  of  birds,  which  can  melt  butter 
wrapt  gently  up  in  it  by  its  own  warmth. 

6.  Manures,  such  as  every  kind  of  dung,  chalk, 
sea-sand,  salt,  and  the  like,  have  some  disposition 
towards  heat. 

7.  All  putrefaction  exhibits  some  slight  degree 
of  heat,  though  not  enough  to  be  perceptible  by 
the  touch.  For,  neither  the  substances,  which 
by  putrefaction  are  converted  into  animalcule,  as 
flesh  and  cheese,  nor  rotten  wood,  which  shines 
in  the  dark,  are  warm  to  the  touch.  The  heat, 
however,  of  putrid  substances  displays  itself  oc- 
casionally in  a  disgusting  and  strong  scent. 

8.^  The  first  degree  of  heat,  therefore,  in  sub- 
stances which  are  warm  to  the  human  touch,  ap- 
pears to  be  that  of  animals,  and  this  admits  of  a 
great  variety  of  degrees,  for  the  lowest  (as  in  in- 
sects) isecarcely  percepdble,  the  highest  scarcely 
equals  that  of  the  sun's  rays  in  warm  climates 


and  we8ther,'and  Is  not  so  acute  as  to  beinsoflesa- 
ble  to  the  hand*  It  is  said,  however,  of  Conatae- 
tius,  and  some  others  of  a  very  dry:  conatiULtiaa 
and  habit  of  body,  that  when  attacked  with  ▼ioleat 
fevers,  they  became  so  warm  as  ta  appear  aimott 
to  bum  the  hand  applied  to  them. 

9.  Animals  become  more  warm  by  motion  aai 
exercise,  wine  and  feasting,  venery,  bunai^ 
fevers,  and  grief. 

10.  In  the  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fevers  the 
patients  are  at  first  seized  with  cold  and  shivering 
but  soon  afterwards  become  more  heated  than  at 
first;  in  burning  and  pestilential  fevers  they  an 
hot  from  the  beginning.  - 

11.  Let  further  ipquiijr.be  made  into  the 
comparative  heat  of  dififerent  animals^  as  fishes, 
quadrupeds,  serpents,  birds:  and  also  of  the 
different  species,  as  the  lion,  the  kite,  or  maa. 
For,  according  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  fishes  are 
the  least  warm  internally,  and  birds  the  mest; 
particularly  doves,  hawks,  and  ostriches. 

12.  Let  further  inquiry  be  made  as  to  the  com- 
parative heat  in  different  parts  and  limbs  of  the 
same  animal.  For  milk,  blood,  aeed,  and  eggs 
are  moderately  warm,  and  less  hot  than  the  oat- 
ward  flesh  of  the  animal  when  in  motion  or 
agitated.  The  degree  of  heat  of  the  brain, 
stomach,  heart,  and  the  rest,  has  not  yet  been 
equally  well  investigated. 

13.  All  animals  are  externally  cold  in  winter 
and  cold  weather,  but  are  thought  to  be  internally 
warmer. 

14.  The  heat  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  even  in 
the  warmest  climates  and  seasons,  never  reaches 
such  a  pitch  as  to  light  or  burn  the  dry  est  wood 
or  straw,  or  even  tinder  without  the  aid  of  burning- 
glasses.  It  can,  however,  raise  vapour  fram 
moist  substances. 

15.  Aatronomers  tell  us  that  some  stars  are 
hotter  than  others.  Mars  is  considered  the 
warmest  after  the  sun,  then  Jupiter,  then  Venus. 
The  moon  and,  above  all,  Saturn  are  considered 
to  be  cold.  Among  the  fixed  stars,  Sirius  is 
thought  the  warmest,  then  Cor  Leonis,  or  Rego- 
lus,  then  the  lesser  dog-star. 

The  sun  gives  out  more  heat  as  it  approaches 
towards  the  perpendicular  or  zenith,  which  may 
be  supposed  to  be  the  case  with  the  other  planets 
according  to  their  degree  of  heat;  for  instance, 
that  Jupiter  gives  out  more  heat  when  situated 
beneath  Cancer  or  Leo,  than  when  he  is  beneath 
Capricorn  and  Aquarius. 

17.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  sun  and  other 
planets  give  more  heat  in  perigee,  from  their  ap- 
proximation to  the  earth,  than  when  in  apogee. 
But  if  in  any  country  the  sun  should  be  both  ia 
its  perigee  and  nearer  to  the  perpendicular  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  necessarily  give  out  more  bea 
than  in  a  country  where  it  is  also  in  perigee,  but 
situated  more  obliquely.  So  that  the  coroparatiTe 
altitude  of  the  planets  should  be  observed,  and 
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Yieir  approach  to  or  decliBation  from  die  perpen- 
dicular in  different  countriea. 

18.  The  sun*  and  other  planets  are  ihonght 
al86'  to  give  ont  more  iiieat  in  proportion  as  they 
are  nearer  to  the  larger  fixed  stars ;  as  when  the 
sun  is  in  Leo  he  is  nearer  Cor  Leonis,  Canda 
Leonis,  Spica  Virginis,  Sirius,  and  the  lesser 
dog-star,  than  when  he  is  in  Cancer,  where,  how- 
erer,  he  approaches  nearer  to  the  perpendicular. 

It  is  probable  also  that  the  quarters  of  the  hes^ 
vens  produce  a  greater  heat  (though  not  percepti- 
bly) in 'proportion  as  they  are  adorned  with  a 
grreater  number  of  stars,  particularly  those  of  the 
first  magnitude. 

19.  On  the  whole,  the  heat  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  is  augmented  in  three  ways:  1.  The  ap- 
proach to  the  perpendicular ;  3.  Proximity  or  their 
perigee ;  3.  The  conjunction  or  union  of  stars. 

20.  There  is  a  very  considerable  difference  be- 
tween the  degree  of  heat  in  animals,  and  even  in 
the  rays  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  (as  they  reach' 
QS,)  and  the  heat  of  the  most  gentle  flame,  and 
even  of  all  ignited  substances,  nay,  liquids^  or  the 
air  itself,  when  unusually  heated  by  fire.  For  the 
fiame  of  spirit  of  wine,  though  diffused  and  un- 
collected, is  yet  able  to  set  straw,  linen,  or  paper 
on  fire,  which  animal  heat,  or  that  of  the  siin,  will 
never  accomplish  without  a  burning-glass. 

21.  There  are,  however,   many  degrees  of 
strength  and  weakness  inflame  and  ignited  bodies : 
but  no  diligent  inquiry  has  been  made  in  this 
respect,  and  we  must,  therefore,  pass  it  hastily 
over.  Of  all  flames,  that  of  spirits  of  wine  appears 
to  be  the  most  gentle,  except,  perhaps,  the  ignis 
fiatuus,  or  the  flashes  from  the  perspiration  of  ani- 
mals.   After  this  we  should  be  inclined  to  place 
the  fiame  of  light  and  porous  vegetables,  such  as 
straw,  reeds,  and  dried  leaves ;  from  which  the 
flame  of  hair  or  feathers  differs  but  little.  Then, 
perhaps,  comes  the  flame  of  wood,  particularly 
that  which  contains  but  little  rosin  or  pitch,  that 
of  small  wood,  however,  (such  as  is  usually  tied 
up  in  fagots,)  is  milder  than  that  of  the  trunks 
or  roots  of  trees.  This  can  be  easily  tried  in  iron 
furnaces,  where  a  fire  of  fagots  or  branches  of 
trees  is  of  little  service.    Next  follows  the  name 
of  oil,  tallow,  wax,  and  the  like  oily  and  fat  sub- 
stances, which  are  not  very  violent.    But  a  most 
powerful  heat  is  found  in  pitch  and  rosin,  and  a 
still  greater  in  sulphur,  camphire,  naphtha,  salt- 
petre, and  salts,  (after  they  have  discharged  their 
crude  matter,)  and  in  their  compounds;  as  in 
gunpowder,  Greek  fire,   (vulgarly  called   wild 
fire,)  and  its  varieties,  which  possess  such  a 
stubborn  heat  as  scarcely  to  be  extinguished  by 
water. 

22.  We  consider  that  the  flame  which  results 


*  This  notion  fs  erroneoaa,  but  the  tun  It  In  Leo  abont 
August,  when  the  earth  hai  become  heated  by  the  aecnmula- 
tlon  of  heat  after  the  lolitice.  The  maximum  of  heat  in  the 
day  is  not  at  noon,  but  about  two  o'clock,  for  the  tame  reason. 


from  some  imperfect  metals  is  very  strong'  and 
active:  hut  on  all  these  points  further  inquirv 
should  be  made. 

23.  The  flame  of  vivid  lightning  appears  to  ex- 
ceed all  the  above,  so  as  sometimes  to  have  melt* 
ed  even  wrought  iron  into  drops,  which  the  other 
flames  cannot  accomplish. 

24.  In  ignited  bodies  there  are  different  degrees 
of  heat,  concerning  which  also  a  diligent  inquiry 
has  not  been  made.  We  consider  the  faintest 
heat  to  be  that  of  tinder,  touchwood,  and  dry  rope 
match,  such  as  is  nsed  for  discharging  cannon. 
Next  follows  that  of  ignited  charcoal,  or  cinders, 
iind  even  bricks,  and  the  like ;  biit  the  most  vio- 
lent is  that  of  ignited  metals,  ad  iron,  copper,  and 
the  like.  Further  inquiry,  however,  must  be 
made  into  this  also. 

25.  Some  ignited  bodies  are  fonnd  to  be  much 
warmer  than  some  flames ;  for  instance,  red-hot 
iron  is  much  warmer,  and  bums  more  than  the 
flame  of  spirits  of  wine. 

26.  Some  bodies  even  not  ignited,  but  only 
heated  by  the  fire,  as  boiling  water,  and  the  air 
confined  in  reverberatories,  surpass  in  heat  many 
flames  and  ignited  substances. 

27.'  Motion  increases  heat,  as  is  shown  in  the 
bellows  and  the  blow-pipe,  for  the  harder  metals 
are  not  dissolved  or  melted  by  steady,  quiet  fire, 
without  the  aid  of  the  blow-pipe. 

"28.  Let  an  experiment  be  made  with  burning- 
glasses  ;  in  which  respect  I  have  observed,  that 
if  a  glass  be  placed  at  the  distance  of  ten  inches, 
for  instance,  from  the  combustible  object,  it  doeft 
not  kindle  or  bum  it  so  readily  as  if  ^e  glass  be 
placed  at  the  distance  of  five  inches,  (for  instance,) 
and  be  then  gradually  and  slowly  withdrawn  to 
the  distance  of  ten  inches.  The  cone  and  focus 
of  the  rays,  however,  are  the  same,  but  the  mere 
motion  increases  the  effect  of  the  heat. 

29*.  Conflagrations,  which  take  place  with  a 
high  wind,  are  thought  to  make  greater  way 
against  than  with  the  wind,  because^  when  the 
wind  slackens,  the  flame  recoils  more  rapidly  than 
it  advances,  when  the  wind  is  favourable. 

30.  Flame  does  not  burst  out  or  arise  unless  it 
have  some  hollow  space  to  move  and  exert  itself 
in,  except  in  the  exploding  flame  of  gunpowder 
and  the  like,  where  the  compression  and  confine- 
ment of  the  flame  increases  its  fury. 

31.  The  anvil  becomes  so  hot  by  the  hammer, 
that  if  it  were  a  thin  plate,  it  might  probably 
grow  red,  like  ignited  iron,  by  repeated  strokes. 
Let  the  experiment  be  tried. 

32.  But  in  ignited  bodies  that  are  porous,  so  as 
to  leave  room  for  the  fire  to  move  itself,  if  its 
motion  be  prevented  by  strong  compression,  the 
fire  is  immediately  extinguished ;  thus  it  is  with 
tinder,  or  the  burning  snuff  of  a  candle  or  lamp, 
or  even  hot  charcoal  cinders,  for  when  they  are 
squeezed  by  snuffers,  or  the  foot,  and  the  like« 
the  effect  of  the  fire  instantly  ceases. 
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33.  The  approadi  towards  a  hot  body,  incraaaeB 
heat  in  proportion  to  the  approximation;  a  aimi- 
lar  effect  to  that  of  light,  for  the  nearer  any  object 
18  placed  towards  the^  light,  the  more  yiaible  it 
becomes. 

34.  The*  nnion  of  different  heats  increases 
heat,  unless  the  substanoes  be  mixed.  For  a  large 
and  small  fire  in  the  same  spot,  tend  mutnalty  to 
increase  each  other's  heat,  but  lukewarm  water 
poured  into  boiling  w^ter  cools  it. 

35.  The  continued  neighbourhood  of  a  warm 
body  increases  heat.  For  the  heat,  which  per- 
petually passes  and  emanates  from  it,  being  mix- 
ed with  that  which  preceded  it,  multiplies  the 
whole.  A  fire,  for  instance,  does  not  warm  a 
room  in  half  an  hour  as  much  as  the  same  fire 
would  in  an  hour.  This  does  not  apply  to  light, 
for  a  lamp  or  candle  placed  in  any  spot,  gives  no 
more  light  by  remaining  there,  than  it  did  at  first. 

36.  The  irritation  Of  surrounding  cold  increases 
heat,  as  may  be  seen  in  fires  during  a  sharp  frost. 
We  think  ihat  this  is  owing  not  merely  to  the . 
confinement  and  compression  of  the  heat;  (which 
forms  a  sort  of  union;)  but  also  by  the  exaspera- 
tion of  it,  as  when  the  air  or  a  stick  are  yiolently 
compressed  or  bent,  they  recoil,  not  only  to  the 
point  they  first  occupied,  but  still  further  back. 
Let  an  accurate  experiment,  therefore,  be  made 
with  a  stick,  or  something  of  the  kind,  put  into 
the  fiame,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  he  not  sooner 
burnt  at  the  sides  than  in  the  middle  of  itf 

'  37.  There  are  many  degrees  in  the  susceptibi- 
lity of  heat.  And,  first,  it  mast  be  obserred  bow 
much  a  low,  gentle  heat  changes  and  partially 
warms  even  the  bodies  least  susceptible  of  i  t  For 
even  the  heat  of  the  hand  imparts  a  little  warmth 
to  a  ball  of  lead  or  other  metal  held  a  short  time 
in  it.  So  easily  is  heat  transmitted  and  excited, 
without  any  apparent  change  in  the  body. 

38.  Of  all  bodies  that  we  are  acquainted  with, 
air  admits  and  loses  heat  the  most  readily,  which 
is  admirably. seen  in  weather-glasses,  whose  con- 
struction is  as  follows.  Take  a  glass  with  a  hol- 
low belly,  and  a  thin  and  long  neck;  turn  it  up- 
side down,  and  place  it  with  its  mouth  downwards 
into  another  glass  vessel  containing  water ;  the 
end  of  the  tube  touching  the  bottom  nf  the  vessel, 
and  the  tube  itself  leaning  a  little  on  the  edge,  so 
as  to  be  fixed  upright.  In  order  to  do  this  more 
readily,  let  a  little  wax  be  applied  to  the  edge,  not, 
howevett  so  as  to  block  up  the  orifice,  lest  by  pre- 
venting the  air  from  escaping,  the  motion,  which 


*  The  firet  lapply  fresh  heat,  the  water  has  only  a  certain 
quantity  of  heat,  which  being  dlffbied  over  a  ttefth  supply 
of  cooler  water,  must  be,  oo  the  whole,  lowered. 

i  If  condensation  were  the  cause  of  the  greater  heat,  Ba- 
con concludes  the  centrie  of  the  flame  would  be  the  hotter 
part,  and  yiee  versa.  The  fkct  Is,  neither  of  the  causes  as- 
signed by  Bacon  is  the  true  one ;  for  the  fire  burns  more 
quickly  only  because  the  draught  of  air  is  more  rapid,  the 
cold,  dense  air  pressing  rapidly  ipto  the  heated  room  and  to- 
wards the  chimney. 


we  shall  presently  speak  of,  and  which  is 
gende  and  delicate,  should  be  impeded. 

Befbra  the  first  glass  be  inserted  in  the  dlha^ 
its  upper  part  (the  belly)  should  be  wazmed  ailia 
fire.    Then  upon  placing  it  as  we  have  described. 
the  air,  (which  was  dilated  by  the  heat,)  afWri 
sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  for  it  to  loee  the 
additional  temperature,  will  restore  and 
itself  to  the  same  dimensions  as  that  of  the 
nal  or  common  atmosphere  at  the  moment  of  i 
mersion,  and  the  water  will  be  attracted  npwaidi 
in  the  tube  to  a  proportionate  extent.     A  long,  n^ 
tow  slip  of  paper  should  be  attached  to  the  tnfae, 
divided  into  as  many  degrees  as  you  please.   Yoi 
will  then  perceive,  as  the  weather  grows  wanner 
or  colder,  that  the  air  contracts  itself  into  a  nap- 
rower  space  in  cold  weather,  end  dilates  in  iht 
warm,  which  will  be  exhibited  by  the  rising  of 
the  water  as  the  air  contracts  itself,  and  its  de- 
pression as  the  air  dilates.    The  sensibility  of  tis 
air  with  regrard  to  heat  or  cold  is  so  delicate  and 
exquisite^  that  it  far  exceeds  the  human  touch,  at 
that  a  ray  of  sunshine,  the  heat  of  the  breath,  and, 
much  more,  that  of  the  hand  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  tube,  immediately  causes  an  evident  depres- 
sion of  the  water.    We  think,  however,  that  dw 
spirit  of  animals  possesses  a  much  more  deliealB 
susceptibility  of  heat  and  cold,  only  that  it  is  im- 
peded and  blunted  by  the  groesness  of  their  bodies. 

39.  After  air  we  consider  those  bodies  to  be 
most  sensible  of  heat,  which  have  been  recently 
changed  and  contracted  by  cold,  as  snow  and  ice; 
for  they  begin  to  be  dissolved  and  melt  with  the 
first  mild  weather.    Next,  perhaps,  follows  quick- 
silver ;  then  greasy  substances,  as  oil,  butter,  and 
the  like ;  then  wood  ;  then  water ;  lastly,  stones 
and  metals,  which  do  not  easily  grow  hot,  parti- 
cularly'towards  their  centre.*    When  heated, 
however,  they  retain  their  temperature  for  a  veiy 
longtime;  so  that  a  brick  or  stone,  or  hot  iron 
plunged  in  a  basin  of  cold  water,  and  kept  there 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  thereabouts,  retains  such 
a  heat  as  not  to  admit  of  being  touched. 

40.  The  less  massive  the  body  is,  the  mors 
readily  it  grows  warm  at  the  approach  of  a  heated 
body,  which  shows  that  heat  with  us  is  somewhat 
averse  to  a  tangible  mass.f 

41.  Heat,  with  regard  to  the  human  senses  and 
touch,  is  various  and  relative,  so  that  lukewann 

*"  Bacon  appears  to  have  confounded  comlrastibillty  and 
fusibnity  with  susceptibility  of  heat;  for,  tbougb  tbe  aelali 
will  certainly  jieitber  dissolve  as  soon  as  ice  or  batter,  norte 
consumed  as  soon  as  wood,  that  only  shows  that  diflTereDl 
degrees  of  heat  are  required  to  produce  similar  eil^u or  dif- 
ferent bodies ;  but  meuls  much  more  readily  acqatav  and 
transmit  the  same  degree  of  heat  than  any  of  the  above  sab- 
stances.  The  rapid  transmission  renders  them  generally  cdd 
to  tlte  touch.  The  convenience  of  fixing  wooden  handles  to 
vessels  conUinlng  hot  water  illustrates  these  observatioas. 

t  Another  singular  error,  the  truth  being  that  solid  bodies 
are  the  best  conductors ;  but  of  course  where  heat  it  diiRued 
over  a  large  mass,  it  is  less  in  each  pan,  than  if  that  poTtaiso 
alone  received  the  whole  quantum  of  iieat. 
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appears  bot  if  thdhand  be  cold,  and  cold  if 
tiie  hand  be  hot; 

Jiph.  14. 

Any  one  may  readily  see  how  poor  we  are  in 
history,  since  in  tiie  above  tables,  besides  occa- 
sionally inserting^  traditions  and  report  instead  of 
approved  history  and  aathentie  instances,  (always, 
howeyer,  adding  some  note  if  their  credit  or  an- 
thority  be  doubtful,)  we  are  often  forced  to  subjoin, 
««  Let  the  experiment  be  tried.*' — *«  Let  further 
inquiry  be  made.** 

15.  We  are  wont  to  term  the  office  and  use  of  these 
three  tables,  the  presenting  a  review  of  instances 
to  the  understanding;  and  when  this  has  been 
done.  Induction  itself  is  to  be  brought  into  action. 
For  on  an  indiyidual  reyiew  of  all  the  instances, 
a  nature  is  to  be  found,  such  as  always  to  be  pre- 
sent and  absent  with  the  given  nature,  to  increase 
and  decrease  with  it,  and  as  we  have  said,  to  form 
a  more  common  limit  of  the  nature.    If  the  mind 
attempt  this  affirmatively  from  the  first,  (which  it 
always  will  when  lef^  to  itself,)  there  will  spring 
np  phantoms,  mere  theories  and  ill-defined  no- 
tions, with  axioms  requiring  daily  correction. 
These  will,  doubtless,  be  better  or  worse,  accord- 
ing to  the  power  and  strength  of  the  understand- 
ing which  creates  them.    Btit  it  is  only  for  God, 
(the  bestower  and  creator  of  forms,)  and  perhaps 
for  angels  and  intelligences,  at  once  to  recognise 
forms  affirmatively,  at  the  fijst  glance  of  contem- 
plation :  man  at  least  is  unable  to  do  so,  and  is 
only  allowed  to  proceed  first  by  negatives,  and 
then  to  conclude  with  affirmatives,  after  every 
species  of  exclusion. 

16.  We  must  therefore  efiect  a  complete  solu- 
tion and  separation  of  nature ;  not  by  fire,  but  by 
the  mind,  that  divine  fire.  The  first  work  of 
legitimate  induction,  in  the  discovery  of  forms, 
is  rejection,  or  the  exclusive  instances  of  indi- 
vidaal  natures,  which  are  not  found  in  some  one 
Instance,  where  the  given  nature  is  present,  or  are 
found  in  any  one  instance  where  it  is  absent,  or 
are  found  to  increase  in  any  one  instance  where 
the  given  nature  decreases,  or  the  reverse.  .  After 
an  exclusion  correctly  efiected,  an  affirmative  form 
will  remain  as  the  residuum,  solid,  true,  and  well 
defined,  whilst  all  volatile  opinions  go  oft  in 
smoke.  This  is  readily  said,  but  we  must  arrive 
at  it  by  a  circuitous  route.  We  shall,  perhaps, 
however,  omit  nothing  that  can  facilitate  our  pro- 
gress. 

17.  The  first  and  almost  perpetual  precaution 
and  warning  which  we  consider  necessary  is  this : 
that  none  should  suppose  from  the  great  part  as- 
signed by  us  to  forms,  that  we  mean  such  forms 
as  the  meditations  and  thoughts  of  men  have 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to.  In  the  first  place, 
we  do  not  at  present  mean  the  concrete  forms, 
which  (as  w^e  have  observed)  are  in  the  common 
eaarse  of  things  compoonded  of  simple  natures. 


as  those  of  a  lion,  an  eagle,  a  rose,  gold,  or  the 
like.  The  moment  for  discussing  these  will  aiw 
live,  when  we  oome  to  treat  of  the  latent  process, 
and  latent  conformation  and  the  discovery  of  them 
as  they  exist  in  wnac  are  oidled  substances,  or 
concrete  natures.  ^  * 

Nor,  again,  would  we  be  thought  to  mean  (even 
when  treating  of  simple  natures)  any  abstract 
forms  or  ideas,  either  undefined  or  badly  defined 
in  matter.  For  when  we  speak  of  forms,  we 
mean  nothing  else  than  those  laws  and  regula« 
tions  of -simple  action,  which- arrange  and  con- 
stitute any  simple  nature,  such  as  heat,  light, 
weight,  in  every  species  of  matter,  and  in  a  sus- 
ceptible subject.  The  form  of  heat,  or  form  of 
light,  therefore,  means  no  more  than  the  law  of 
heat,  or  the  law  of  light.  Nor  do  we  ever  ab- 
stract or  withdraw  ourselves  from  things,  and  the 
operative  branch  of  philosophy.  When,  there- 
fore, we  say,  (for  instance,)  in  our  investigation 
of  the  form  of  heat,  reject  rarity,  or  rarity  is  not 
of  the  form  of  heat,  it  is  the  same  as  if  we  were 
to  say,  '•Man  can  superinduce  heat  on  a  dense 
body,*'  or  the  reverse,  >«  l^an  can  abstract  or  ward 
oflT  heat  from  a  rare  body.*' 

But  if'  our  forms  appear  to  any  one  to  be  some- 
what abstracted,  from  their  mingling  and  uniting 
heterogeneous  objects,  (the  heat,  for  instance,  of 
tiie  heavenly  bodies,  appears  to  be  very  diffinrent 
from  that  of  fire ;  the  fixed  red  of  the  rose  and  the 
like,  from  that  which  is  apparent  in  the  rainbow, 
or  the  radiation  of  opal  or  the  diamond  ;*  death 
by  drowning,  from  that  by  burning,  the  sword, 
apoplexy,  or  consumption ;  and  yet  they  all  agree 
in  the  common  natures  of  heat,  redness,  and 
death,)  let  him  be  assured  that  his  understanding 
is  entiiralled  by  habit,  by  general  appearances  and 
hypotheses.  For  it  is  most  certain  that,  however 
heterogeneous  and  distinct,  they  agree  in  the  form 
or  law  which  regulates  heat,  redness,  or  death ; 
and  that  human  power  cannot  be  emancipated  and 
freed  from  the  common  course  of  nature,  and  ex- 
panded and  exalted  to  new  efficients  and  new 
modes  of  operation,  except  by  the  revelation  and 
invention  of  forms  of  this  nature.  But  aflerf  this 
^union  of  nature,  which  is  the  principal  point,  we 
will  afterwards,  in  its  proper  place,  treat  of  the 
divisions  and  ramificatioQS  of  nature,  whether 
ordinary  or  internal,  or  more  real. 

18.  We  must  now  ofier  an  example  of  the  ex- 
clusion or  rejection  of  natures,  found  by  the  tables 
of  review,  not  to  be  of  the  form  of  heat;  first, 
premising,  that  not  only  each  table  is  sufficient 
for  the  rejection  of  any  nature,  but  even  each  sin- 
gle instance  contained  in  them.  For  it  is  clear 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  every  contradictory 


*  Thif  general  law  ot  form,  has  been  well  illiutreted  by 
Newton'f  diieoTery  of  the  4ecoinpoeUkin  of  colonn. 

f  1.  e.  the  common  link  mform  which  connect!  the  Tarlom 
klada  of  natures,  roch  as  the  different  hot  or  red  natoret 
enumerated  above.     Bee  Aphorism  8,  Part  8. 
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instance  de^stroys  an  hypothesis  as  to  the  fona. 
Still,  however,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  and  in 
order  to  show  more  plainly  the  use  of  the  tables, 
we  redoable  or  repeat  the  exclusive. 

Jin  Example  of  the  exchmve  Tdble^  orcf  {he  Hejee^ 
Hon  of  Natures  from  the  Form  of  Heat, 

1.  On  account  of  the  sun's  lays  reject  element- 
ary (or  terrestrial)  nature. 

2.  On  account  of  common  fire,  and  particularly 
subterranean  fires,  (whiph  are  the  most  remote 
and  secluded  from  the  rays  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,)  reject  celestial  nature. 

3.  On  account  of  the  heat  acquired  by  every 
description  of  substances,  (as  minerals,  vegeta- 
bles, the  external  .parts  of  animals,  water,  oil, 
air,  &c.)  by  mere  approximation  to  the  fire  or  any 
warm  body,  reject  all  variety  and  delicate  texture 
of  bodies. 

4.  On  account  of  iron  and  ignited  metals, 
which  warm  other  bodies,  and  yet  neither  lose 
their  weight  nor  substance,  reject  the  imparting 
or  mixing  of  the  substance  of  the  heating  body. 

5.  On  account  of  boiling  water  and  air,  and 
also  those  metals  and  other  solid  bodies  which 
are  heated,  but  not  to  ignition,  or  red  heat,  reject 
flame  or  light. 

€.  On  account  of  the  rays  of  the.  moon  and 
other  heavenly  bodies,  (except  the  sun,)  again 
reject  flame  or  light. 

7.  On  account  of  the  comparison  between  red- 
hot  iron  and  the  flame  of  spirits  of  wine,  (for  the 
iron  is  more  hot  and  less  bright,  whilst  the  flame 
of  spirits  of  wine  is  more  bright  and  less  hot,) 
again  reject  flame  and  light 

8.  On  account  of  gold  and  other  igrnited  metals, 
which  are  of  the  greatest  specific  density^  reject 
rarity. 

9.  On  account  of  air,  which  is  generally  found 
to  be  cold  and  yet  continues  rare,  reject  rarity. 

10.  On  account  of  ignited  iron,*  which  does 
not  swell  in  bulk,  but  retains  the  same  apparent 
dimension,  reject  the  absolute  expansive  motion 
of  the  whole. 

11.  On  aocojmt  of  the  expansion  of  the  air  in 
thermometers,  and  the  like,  which  is  absolutely 
moved  and  expanded  to  the  eye,  and  yet  acquires 
no  manifest  increase  of  heat,  again  reject  absolute 
or  expansive  motion  of  the  whole. 

12.  On  account  of  the  ready  application  of 
heat  to  all  substances,  without  any  destruction  or 
remarkable  alteration  of  them,  reject  destructive 
nature  or  the  violent  communication  of  any  new 
nature. 

13.  On  account  of  the  agreement  and  copform- 
ity  of  tbe  effects  produce^  by  cold  and  beat, 
leject  both  expansive  and  contracting  motion  as 
legards  the  whole. 

'  14.  On  account  of  the  heat  excited  by  friction, 

*  This  \m  erroneoog :  all  metals  expand  couidenbly  wban 
beated. 


reject  principal  nature,  by  which  we  mean  fbat 
which  exists  positively,  and  is  not  caased  by  a 
preceding  nature. 

There  are  other  natures  to  be  rejected  ;  but  we 
are  merely  offering  examples,  and  not  peribet 
tables. 

None  of  the  above  natures  are  of  the  form  of 
heat;  and  man  is  freed  from  them  all  in  bis  ope- 
ration upon  heat. 

Jph.  19. 

In  the  exclusive  table  are  laid  the  foiiiidati<»is 
of  true  induction,  which  is  not,  however,  com- 
pleted until  the  affirmative  be  attained.     Nor  is 
the  exclusive  table  perfect,  nor  can  it  be  so  at 
first    For  it  is  clearly  a  rejection   of    simple 
natures ;  but  if  we  have  not  as  yet  good  and  just 
notions  of  simple  natures,  how  can  the  exclusive 
table  be  made  correct  %    Some  of  the  above,  as 
the  notion  of  elementary  and  celestial    natun 
and    rarity,  are   vague   and    ill-defined.      We, 
therefore,  who  are  neither  ignorant  nor  forgetfiil 
of  the  great  work  which  we  attempt,  in  rendeiiiig 
the  human  underetanding  adequate  to  things  and 
nature,  by  no  means  rest  satisfied  with  what  we 
have  hitherto  enforced ;  but  push  the  matter  fiu*- 
ther,  and  contrive  and  prepare  more  powerful  aid 
for  the  use  of  the  understanding,  which  we  will 
next  subjoin.    And,  indeed,  in  the  interpretation 
of  nature,  the  mind  is  to  be  so  prepared  and 
formed,  as  to  rest  itself  on  proper  degrees  of  cer- 
tainty, and  yet  to  remember,  (especially  at  first,) 
that  what  is  present,  depends  much  upon  what 
remains  behind. 

20.  Since,  however,  truth  emerges  more  readily 
from  error  than  confusion,  we  consider  it  usefid 
to  leave  the  understanding  at  liberty  to  exert  itself, 
and  attempt  the  interpretation  of  nature  in  the 
affirmative,  after  having  constructed  and  weighed 
the  three  tables  of  preparation,  such  as  we  have 
laid  them  down,  both  from  the  instances  there 
collected,  and  othere  occurring  elsewhere.  Which 
attempt  we  are  wont  to  call  the  liberty  of  the 
underetanding,  of  the  commencement  of  interpre- 
tation, or  the  first  vintage, 

Tlu  first  Vintage  cf  the  Form  of  Heat, 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  form  of  any  thing 
is  inherent  (as  appears  clearly  from  our  premises) 
in  each  individual  instance  in  which  the  thing 
itself  is  inherent,  or  it  would  not  be  a  form.  No 
contradictory  instance,  therefore,  can  be  alleged. 
The  form,  however,  is  found  to  be  much  more 
conspicuous  and  evident  in  some  instances  than 
in  othere ;  in  those,  for  example,  where  its  nature 
is  less  restrained  and  embarrassed,  and  reduced 
to  rule  by  other  natures.  Such  instancesjre  are 
wont  to  term  coruscations,  or  conspicuous  in- 
stances. We  must  proceed  then  to  the  first  vin- 
tage of  the  form  of  heat. 

From  the  instances  taken  collectively,  as  weU 
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80  singly,  the  nature  whose  limit  is  heat  appears 
to  be  motion.  This  is  chiefly  exhibited  in  flame, 
which  is  in  constant  motion,  and  in  warm  or 
boiling  liqnids,  which  are  likewise  in  constant 
motion.  It  is  also  shown  in  the  excitement  or 
increase  of  heat  by  motion,  as  by  bellows  snd 
draughts :  for  which  see  Inst^  39,  Tab.  3,  and  by 
other  species  of  motion,  as  in  Inst.  28  and  31, 
Tab.  3.  It  is  also  dhown  by  the  extinction  of 
fire  and  heat  upon  any  strong  pressure,  which 
restrains  and  puts  a  stop  to  motion ;  for  which 
see  Inst  30  and  32,  Tab.  3.  It  is  further  shown 
by  this  circumstance,  namely,  that  every  sub- 
stance is  destroyed,  or  at  least  materially  changed, 
by  strong  and  powerful  fire  and  heat :  whence  it 
is  clear  that  tumult  and  confusion  are  occasioned 
by  heat,  together  with  a  violent  motion  in  the 
internal  parts  of  bodies,  and*  this  gradually  tends 
to  their  dissolution. 

What  we  have  said  with  regard  to  motion  must 
be  thus  understood,  when  taken  as  the  genus  of 
heat :  it  must  not  be  thought  that  heat  generates 
motion,  or  motion  heat,  (though  in  some  respects 
this  be  true,)  but  that  the  yery  essence  of  heat,' 
or  the  iubsianHal  self^  of  heat,  is  motion  and 
nothing  else,  limited,  however,  by  certain  dif- 
ferences which  we  will  presently  add«  after  giving 
some  cautions  for  avoiding  ambiguity*  * 

Sensible  heat  is  relative,  and  regards  man,  not 
the  universe ;  and  is  rightly  held  to  be  merely  the 
effect  of  heat  on  animal  spirit.  It  is  even  varia- 
ble in  itself,  since  the  same  body  (in  different 
states  of  sensations)  excites  the  feeling  of  heat 
and  of  cold;  this  is  shown  by  Inst.  41,  Tab.  3. 

Nor  should  we  confound  the  communication  of 
heat  or  its  transitive  nature,  by  which  a  body 
grows  warm  at  the  approach  of  a  heated  body, 
with  the  form  of  heat.  For  heat  is  one  thing, 
and  heating  another.  Heat  can  be  excited  by 
friction  without  any  previous  heating  body,  and, 
therefore,  heating  is  excluded  from  the  form  of 
heat.  Even  when  heat  is  excited  by  the  approach 
of  a  hot  body,  this  depends  not  on  the  form  of 
heat,  but  on  anotlier  more  profound  and  common 
nature ;  namely,  that  of  assimilation  and  multi- 
plication, about  which  a  separate  inquiry  must  be 
made. 

The  notion  of  fire  is  vulgar,  and  of  no  assist- 
ance; it  is  merely  compounded  of  the  conjunction 
of  heat  and  light  in  any  body,  as  in  ordinary  flame 
and  red-hot  substances. 

Laying  aside  all  ambiguity,  therefore,  we  must 
lastly  consider  the  true  differences  which  limit 
motion  and  render  it  the  form  of  heat. 

I.  The  first  difference  is,  that  heat  is  an  expan- 
sive motion,  by  which  the  body  strives  to  dilate 
itself,  and  to  occupy  a  greater  space  than  before. 
This  difference  is  principally  seen  in  flame,  where 
the  smoke  or  thick  vapour  is  clearly  dilated  and 
bursts  into  flame. 

*  **  Quid  ipsnm,*'  the  rd  rt  |y  tlva^  of  Artetollt. 
Vol.  III.— 49 


It  is  also  shown  in  all  boiling  liquids,  which 
swell,  rise,  and  boil  up  to  the  sight,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  expansion  is  urged  forward  till  they  are 
converted  into  a  much  more  extended  and  dilated 
body  than  the  liquid  itself,  such  as  steam,  smoke* 
or  air. 

It  is  also  shown  in  wood,  and  combustibles 
where  exudation  sometimes  takes  place,  and  eva*- 
poration  always. 

It  is  also  shown  in  the  melting  of  metals, 
whichf  being  very  compact,  do  not  easily  swell 
and  dilate,  but  yet  their  spirit,  when  dilated  and 
desirous  of  further  expansion,  forces  and  urges 
its  thicker  parts  into  dissolution,  and  if  the  heat 
be  pushed  still  farther,  reduces  a  considerable 
part  of  them  into  a  volatile  state. 

It  is  also  shown  in  iron  or  stones,  which, 
though  not  melted  or  dissolved,  are,  however, 
softened.  The  same  circumstance  takes  place  in 
sticks  of  wood,  which  become  flexible  when  a 
little  heated  in  warm  ashes. 

It  is  most  readily  observed  in  air,  which  in* 
stantly  and  manifestly  expands  with  a  small 
degree  of  heat,  as  in  Inst.  38,  Tab.  3. 

It  is  also  shown  in  the  contrary  nature  of  cold. 
For  cold  contmcts  and  narrows  every  substance ; 
so  that,  in  intense  frostSf  nails  fall  out  of  the  wall, 
and  brass  cracks,  and  heated  glass,  exposed  sud- 
denly to  the  cold,  cracks  and  breaks.  So  the  air 
by  a  slight  degree  of  cold  contracts  itself,  as  in 
Inst.  38,  Tab.  3.  More  will  be  said  of  this  in 
the  inquiry  into  cold. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  cold  and  heat 
exhibit  many  common  effects,  (for  which  see 
Inst.  33,  Tab.  2,)  since  two  differences,  of  which 
we  shall  presently  speak,  belong  to  each  nature : 
although  in  the  present  difference  the  effects  be 
diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  For  heat 
occasions  an  expansive  and  dilating  motion,  but 
cold  a  contracting  and  condensing  motion. 

II.  The  second  diflTerence  is  a  modification  of 
the  preceding,  namely,  that  heat  is  an  expansive 
motion,  tending  towards  the  exterior,  but  at  the 
same  time  bearing  the  body  upwards.  For  there 
is  no  doubt  that  there  be  many  compound  motions ; 
as  an  arrow  or  dart,  for  instance,  has  both  a  rota- 
tory and  progressive  motion.  In  the  same  way 
the  motion  of  heat  is  both  expansive  and  tending 
upwards. 

This  difference  is  shown  by  putting  the  tongs 
or  poker  into  the  fire.  If  placed  perpendicularly 
with  the  hand  above,  they  soon  burn  it,  but  much 
less  speedily  if  the  hand  hold  them  sloping  or 
from  below. 

It  is  also  conspicuous  in  distillations /7er<2eAcefi- 
«um,  which  men  are  wont  to  employ  with  delicate 
flowers,  whose  scent  easily  evaporates.  Their 
industry  has  devised  placing  the  fire  above  instead 
of  below,  that  it  may  scorch  less.  For  not  only 
flame  but  all  heat  has  an  upward  tendency. 

Let  an  experiment  be  made  on  the  contrary 
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natare  of  cold ;  whether  its  eontreotion  he  down« 
wards,  as  the  ekpansion  of  heat  is  upwards. 
Take,  therefore,  two  iron  rods  or  two  glass  tubes, 
alike  in  other  respects,  and  warm  them  a  little, 
and  place  a  sponge,  dipped  in  cold  water,  or  some 
snow  below  the  one  and  above  the  other.  We 
are  of  opinion  that  the  extremities  will  grow  cold 
in  that  rod  first  where  it  is  placed  beneath ;  as 
the  contrary  takes  place  with  regard  to  heat. 

III.  The  third  difference  is  this.  That  heat  is 
not  a  uniform  expansive  motion  of  the  whole,  but 
of  the  small  particles  of  the  body;  and  this  mo- 
tion being  at  the  same  time  restrained,  repulsed, 
and  reflected,  becomes  alternating,  perpetnally 
hurrying,  striying,  struggling,  and  irritated  by  the 
repercussion;  which  is*  the  source  of  the  violence 
of  flame  and  heat 

But  this  difference  is  chiefly  shown  in  flame 
and  boiling  liquids,  which  always  hurry,  swell, 
and  subside  again  in  detached  parts. 

It  is  also  shown  in  bodies  of  such  hard  texture 
as  not  to  swell  or  dilate  in  bulk,  such  as  red-hot 
iron,  in  Which  the  heat  is  most  violent.  - 

It  is  also  shown  by  the  fires  burning  most 
briskly  in  the  coldest  weather. 

It  is  also  shown  by  this ;  that  when  the  air  is 
dilated  in  the  thermometer  uniformly  and  equably, 
without  any  impediment  or  repulsion,  the  heat  is 
not  perceptible.  In  confined  draughts  also,  al- 
though they  break  out  very  violently,  no  remark- 
able heat  is  perceived,  because  the  motion  affects 
the  whole,  without  any  alternating  motion  in  the 
particles.  For  which  reason  try  whether  flame 
do  not  bum  more  at  the  sides  than  in  its  centre. 

It  is  also  shown  in  this,  that  all  burning  pro- 
ceeds by  the  minute  pores  of  bodies,  undermining, 
penetrating,  piercing,  and  pricking  them  as  if 
with  an  infinite  number  of  neediepoibts.  Hence 
all  strong  acids  (if  adapted  to  the  body  on  which 
they  act)  exhibit  the  effects  of  fire  from  their 
corroding  and  pungent  nature. 

The  difference  of  which  we  now  speak  is  com- 
mon also  to  the  nature  of  cold,  in  Which  the  con- 
tracting motion  is  restrained  by  the  resistance  of 
expansion,  as  in  heat  the  expansive  motion  is 
restrained  by  the  resistance  of  contraction. 

Whether,  therefore,  the  particles  of  matter 
penetrate  inwards  or  outwards,  the  reasoning  is 
the  same,  though  the  power  be  very  different, 
because  we  have  nothing  on  earth  which  ^  in- 
tensely cold. 

IV.  The  fourth  difference  is  a  modification  of 
the  preceding ;  namely,  that  this  stimulating  or 
penetrating  motion  should  be  rapid  and  never 
sluggish,  and  should  take  place  not  in  the  very 
minutest  particles,  but  rather  in  those  of  some 
tolerable  dimensions. 

It  is  shown  by  comparing  the  effects  of  fire 
with  those  of  time.  Time  dries,  consumes,  under- 
mines, and  reduces  to  ashes  as  well  as  fire,  and, 
perhaps,  to  a  much  finer  degree,  bat  as  its  motion 


is  very  slow,  and  attacks  very  mtnata  particki» 
no  heat  is  perceived. 

It  is  also  shown  in  a  comparison  of  the  dis- 
solution of  iron  and  gold.  For  gold  is  dissolved 
without  the  excitement  of  any  heat,  but  iron  with 
a  vehement  excitement  of  it,  although  almost  in 
the  same  time :  because,  in  the  former,  the  pene- 
tration of  the  separating  acid  is  mild,  and  gently 
insinuates  itself,  and  the  particles  of  gold  yield 
easily,  but  the  penetration  of  iron  is  violent,  and 
attended  with  some  struggle,  and  its  particles  aie 
more  obstinate. 

It  is  partially  shown  also  in  some  gangrenes 
and  mortifications  of  flesh,  which  do  not  excite 
great  heat  or  pain  from  the  gentle  nature  of  the 
putrefaction. 

Let  this  suffice  for  a  first  vintage,  or  the  com- 
mencement of  the  interpretation  of  the-form  of  best 
by  the  liberty  of  the  understanding. 

From  this  first  vintage,  the  form  or  trae  defini- 
tion of  heat  (considered  relatively  to  the  universe 
and  not  to  the  sense)  is  briefly  thus.  *•*>  Heat  is 
an  expansive  motion,  restrained  and  striving  to 
exert  itself  in  the  smaller  particles.'*  The  expan- 
sion is  modified  by  '<  its  tendency  to  rise  though 
expanding  towards  the  exterior  ;^'  and  the  effort 
is  modified  by  its  not  being  sluggish,  but  active 
and  somewhat  violent. 

With  regard  to  the  operative  definition,  the 
matter  is  the  same.  **■  If  you  are  able  to  excite  a 
dilating  or  expansive  motion  in  any  natural  body, 
and  so  to  repress  that  motion  and  force  it  on  itself 
as  not  to  allow  the  expansion  to  proceed  equally, 
but  only  to  be  partially  exerted,  and  partially 
repressed,  you  will,  beyond  all  doubt,  produce 
heat  ;**  without  any  consideration  as  to  whether 
the  body  be  of  earth  (or  elementary,  as  they  t^m 
it)  or  imbued  with  celesUal  influence,  luminous  or 
opaque,  rare  or  dense,  locally  expanded  or  con- 
tained within  the  bounds  of  its  first  dimenaionsy 
verging  to  dissolution  or  remaining  fixed,  animal, 
vegetable,  or  mineral,  water,  or  oil,  or  air,  or  any 
other  substance  whatever  susceptible  of  such  mo- 
tion. Sensible  heat  is  the  same,  but  considered 
relatively  to  the  senses.  Let  us  now  proceed  to 
further  helps. 

31.  After  our  tables  of  first  review,  our  rejec- 
tion or  exclusive  table  and  the  first  vintage  de- 
rived from  them,  we  must  advance  to  the  remain- 
ing helps  of  the  underetanding  with  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  nature,  and  a  true  and  perfect 
induction ;  in  offering  which  we  will  take  the  ex- 
amples of  cold  and  heat  where  tables  are  nece»> 
sary,  but  where  fewer  instances  are  required  we 
will  go  through  a  variety  of  othere ;  so  as  neither 
to  confound  investigation  nor  to  narrow  our  doc- 
trine. 

In  the  first  place,  tbereforoiwe  will  treat  of 
prerogative  instances ;  3.  Of  the  supports  of  in- 
duction; 3.  Ofthe  correction  of  induction;  4.  Of 
varying  the  investigaUon  according  to  the  natara 
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of  thestxbject;  5.  Of  the  pi^rogatiye  natures  with 
respect  to  InT^stigation,  or  of  what  ahoulA  be  the 
first  or  last  objects  of  our  research;  6.  Of  the 
limits  of  investigation,  or  a  synopsis  of  all  nattires 
that  exist  in  the  universe;  7.  Of  the  application 
to  practical  purposes^  or  of  what  relates  to  man ; 
8.  Of  the  preparations  for  investigation ;  9.  And, 
lastly,  of  the  ascending  and  descending  scale  of 
axioms. 

23.  Amongst  the  prerogative  instances  we  will 
first  mention  toUtary  instances.  Solitary  in- 
stances are  those  which  exhibit  the  required 
nature  in  subjects  that  have  nothing  in  common 
with  any  other  subject  than  the  nature  in  ques- 
tion;  or  which  do  not  exhibit  the  required  nature 
in  subjects  resembling  others  in  every  respect 
except  that  of  the  nature  in  question.  For  these 
instances  manifestly  remove  prolixity,  and  acce- 
lerate and  confirm  exclusion,  so  that  a  few  of 
them  are  of  as  much  avail  as  many. 

For  instance :  let  the  inquiry  be  the  nature  of 
colour:  Prisms,  crystalline  gems,  which  yield 
colours  not  only  internally  but  on  the  wall,  dews, 
&c.,  are  solitary  instances.  For  they  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  fixed  colours  in  flowers  and 
coloured  gems,  metals,  woods,  &c.,  except  the 
colour  itself.  Hence  we  easily  deduce  that  colour 
is  nothing  but  a  modification  of  the  image  of  the 
incident  and  absorbed  light,  occasioned  in  the 
former  case  by  the  diflferent  degrees  of  incidence, 
in  the  latter  by  the  various  textures  and  forms  of 
bodies.*  These  are  solitary  instances  as  regards 
nmilitttde. 

Again,  in  the  same  inquiry,  the  distinct  veins 
of  white  and  black  in  marble,  and  the  variegated 
colours  of  flowers  of  the  same  species,  are  solitary 
instances :  for  the  black  and  white  of  marble,  and 
the  spots  of  white  and  purple  in  the  flowers  of  the 
stock,  agree  in  every  respect  but  that  of  colour. 
Thisnce  we  easily  deduce  that  colour  has  not 
much  to  do  with  the  intrinsic  natures  of  any  body, 
but  depends  only  on  the  coarser,  and,  as  it  were, 
mechanical  arrangement  of  the  parts.  These  are 
solitary  instances  as  regards  difference.  We  call 
them  l)oth  solitary  or  wild,  to  borrow  a  word  from 
the  astronomers. 

23.  In  the  second  rank  of  prerogative  instances 
we  will  consider  Migraiing  instances.  In  these, 
the  required  nature  passes  towards  generation, 
having  no  previous  existence,  or  towards  corrup- 
tion, having  flrst  existed.  In  each  of  these  divi- 
sions, therefore,  the  instances  are  always  twofold, 
ox  rather,  it  is  one  instance,  flrst  in  motion  or  on  its 
oassage,  and  then  brought  to  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion. These  instances  not  only  hasten  and  con- 
flnn  exclusion,  but  also  reduce  affirmation,  or  the 
form  itself,  to  a  narrow  compass.  For,  the  form 
muBt  be  something  conferred  by  this  migration, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  removed  and  destroyed  by  it. 

*  This  very  nearly  approacbct  to  Sir  I.  Newton'i  dlacovery 
^the  decooipoflttion  of  light  by  tbe  prim. 


And,  although  all  exclusion  advances  afiirmationy 
yet  this  takes  place  more  directly  in  the  same 
than  in  difierent  subjects.  '  But,  if  the  form  (as 
it  is  quite  clear,  from  what  has  been  advanced) 
exhibit  itself  in  ond  subject,  it  leads  to  all.  The 
more  simple  the  migration  is,  the  more  valuable 
is  the  instance.  These  migrating  instances  are, 
moreover,  very  useful  in  practice,  for,  since  they 
manifest  the  form,  coupled  with  that'  which 
causes  or  destroys  it,  they  point  out  the  right  prac- 
tice in  some  subjects^  and  thence  there  is  an  easy 
transition  to  those  with  which  they  are  most 
allied.  There  is,  however,  a  degree  of  danger 
which  demands  caution,  namely,  lest  they  should 
refer  the  form  too  much  to  its  efficient  cause,  and 
imbue,  or,  at  least,  tinge  the  understanding  with 
a  false  notion  of  the  form  from  the  appearance  of 
^uch  cause ;  which  is  never  more  ^han  a  vehicle 
or  conveyance  of  the  form.  This  may  easily  bo 
remedied  by  a  proper  application  of  exclusion. 

Let  ns  then  give  an  example  of  a  migrating 
instance.  Let  i^hiteness  be  the  required  nature. 
An  instance  which  passes  towards  generation,  is 
glass  in  its  entire,  and  in  its  powdered  state;  or 
water  in  its  natural  state,  and  when  agitated  to 
froth.  For  glass,  when  entire,  and  water,  in  its 
natural  state,  are  transparent  and  not  white,  but 
powdered  glass  and  the  froth  of  water  are  white, 
and  not  transparent.  We  must  inquire,  there- 
fore, what  has  happened  to  the  glass  or  water  in 
the  course  of  this  migration.  For,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  form  of  whiteness  is  conveyed  and  intro- 
duced by  the  bruising  of  the  glass  and  the  agita- 
tion of  the  water.  But  nothing  is  found  to  have 
been  introduced  but  a  diminishing  of  the  parts  of ' 
the  glass  and  water,  and  the  insertion  of  air.  Yet 
this  is  no  slight  progress  towards  discovering  the 
form  of  whiteness,  namely,  that  two  bodies,  in 
themselves  more  or  less  transparent,  (as  air  and 
water,  or  air  and  glass,)  when  brought  into  con- 
tact in  minute  portions,  exhibit  whiteness,  from 
the  unequal  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light. 

But  here  we  must  also  griye  an  example  of  the 
danger  and  caution  of  which  we  spoke.  For  in- 
stance; it  win  readily  occur  to  an  understanding 
perverted  by  efficients,  that  air  is  always  necessary 
for  producing  the  form.of  whiteness,  or  that  white- 
ness is  only  generated  by  transparent  bodies, 
which  suppositions  are  both  false,  and  proved  to 
be  so  by  many  exclusions.  I^jTay,  it  will  rather 
appear,  (without  any  particular  regard  to  air  or 
the  like,)  that  all  bodies  which  are  even  in  such  of 
their  parts  as  afiTect  the  sight,  exhibit  transparen- 
cy, those  which  are  uneven  and  of  simple  texture, 
whiteness,  those  which  are  uneven  and  of  com- 
pound but  regular  telture,  all  the  other  coloura  ex- 
cept black,  but  those  which  are  uneven  and  of  a 
compound,  irregular,  and  confused  texture,  exhibit 
blackness.  An  example  has  been  given,  there- 
fore, of  an  instance  migrating  towards  generation 
in  the  required  nature  of  whiteness.    An  instanro 
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migrating  towards  corruption  in  the,  same  nature, 
is  that  of  dissolving  froth,  or  snow,  for  they  lose 
their  whitenefta,  and  assume  the  transparency  of 
water  in  its  pure  state  without  air. 

Nor  should  we  by  any  means  omit  to  state,  that 
under  migrating  instances  we  must  comprehend 
not  only  those  which  pass  towards  generation  and 
destruction,  but  also  those  which  pass  towards  in- 
crease or  decrease,  for  they  too  assist  in  the  disco- 
very of  the  form,  as  is  clear  from  our  definition  of 
a  form,  and  the  table  of  degrees*  Hence,  paper, 
which  is  white  when  dry,  is  less  white  when 
moistened,  (from  the  exclusion  of  air  and  admis- 
sion of  water,)  and  tends  more  to  transparency. 
The  reason  is  the  same  aS  in  the  above  instances. 

24.  In  the  third  rank  of  prerogative  instances, 
we  will  class  conapiauma  instances,  of  which  we 
spoke  in  our  first  vintage  of  the  form  of  heat,  and 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  ^all  coruscations,  or 
free  and  predominant  instances.  They  are  such 
as  show  the  required  nature  in  its  bare  substantial 
shape,  and  at  its  height,  or  greatest  degree  of 
power,  emancipated  and  free  from  all  impedi- 
ments, or,  at  least,  overcoming,  suppressing,  and 
restraining  them  by  the  strength  of  its  qualities. 
For,  since  every  body  is  susceptible  of  many 
united  forms  of  natures  in  the  concrete,  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  they  mutually  deaden,  depi^ss, 
break,  and  confine  each  other,  and  the  individual 
forms  are  obscured.  But  there  are  some  subjects 
in  which  the  required  nature  exists  in  its  full 
vigour  rather  than  in  others,  either  from  the  ab- 
sence of  any  impediment  or  the  predominance  of 
its  quality.  Such  instances  are  eminently  con- 
spicuous. But,  even  in  these,  care  must  be  taken, 
and  the  hastiness  of  the  understanding  checked, 
for,  whatever  makes  a  show  of  the  form,  and 
forces  it  forward,  is  to  be  suspected,  and  recourse 
must  be  had  to  severe  and  diligent  exclusion* 

For  example ;  let  heat  be  the  required  nature. 
The  thermometer  is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the 
expansive  motion,  which  (as  has  been  observed) 
constltutee  the  chief  part  of  the  form  of  heat. 
For,  although  fiame  clearly  exhibit  expansion, 
yet,  from  its  being  extinguished  every. moment, 
it  d  fos  not  exhibit  the  progpress  of  expansion. 
Boiling  water,  again,  from  its  rapid  conversion 
into  vapour,  does  not  so  well  exhibit  the  expan- 
sion, of  water  in  its  own  shape:  whilst  red-hot 
iion,  and  the  like,  are  so  far  from  showing  this 
progress,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  expansion 
itself  is  scarcely  evident  to  the  senses,  on  account 
of  its  spirit  being  repressed  and  weakened  by  the 
compact  and  coarse  articles  which  subdue  and 
restrain  it.  But  the  thermometer  strikingly  ex- 
hibits the  expansion  of  the  air«  as  being  evident 
and  progressive,  durable,  and  not  transitory. 

Take  another  example.  Let  the  required  nature 

be  weight.    Quicksilver  is  a  conspicuous  instance 

of  weight;  for  it  is  far  heavier  than  any  other 

.  substs^nce  except  gold,  which  is  not  much  heavier; 


and  it  is  a  better  instance  than  gold  for  the  par- 
pose  of  indicating  the  form  of  weight.  For  gsU 
is  solid  and  consistent,  which  qualities  mast  be 
referred  to  density,  but  quicksilver  is  liquid,  vd 
teeming  with  spirit,  yet  much  heavier  than  tia 
diamond  and  other  substances  considered  to  he 
most  solid.  Whence  it  is  shown  that  the  Ibra 
of  gravity  or  weight  predominates  only  in  tht 
quantity  of  matter,  and  not  in  the  cloee  fitting 
of  it 

25.  In  the  fourth  rank  of  prerogative  instances 
we  will  class  clandestine  instances ;  which  we 
are  also  wont  to  call  twilight  instances.  Th^ 
are,  as  it  were,  opposed  to  the  conspicuous  in- 
stances ;  for  they  show  the  requited  nature  in  its 
lowest  state  of  efficacy,  and,  as  it  were,  its  crsdli 
and  first  rudiments,  making  an  eflfort,  and  a  soit 
of  first  attempt,  but  concealed  and  subdued  by  a 
contrary  nature.  Such  instances  are,  however, 
of  great  importance  in  discovering  forms,  for,  as 
the  conspicuous  tend  easily  to  differences,  so  do 
the  clandestine  best  lead  to  genera ;  that  is,  to 
those  common  natures  of  which  the  required 
natures  are  only  the  limits. 

As  an  example :  let  consistency,  or  that  which 
confines  itself,  be  the  required  nature,  the  oppo- 
site of  which  is  a  liquid  or  flowing  state.     The 
clandestine  instances  are  such  as  exhibit  some 
weak  and  low  degree  of  consistency  in  fluids,  as 
a  water  bubble,  which  is  a  sort  of  consistent  and 
bounded  pellicle,  formed  out  of  the  substance  of 
the  water.     So  eaves*  droppings,   if  there  be 
enough  water  to  follow  them,  draw  themselves 
out  into  a  thin  thread,  not  to  break  the  continuity 
of  the  water,  but  if  there  be  not  enough  to  follow, 
the  water  forms  itself  into  a  round  drop,  which 
is  the.hest  form  to  prevent  a  breach  of  continuity : 
and  at  the  moment  the  thread  ceases,  and  the 
water  begins  to.  fall  in  drops,  the  thread  of  water 
recoils  upwards  to  avoid  such  a  breach.    Nay,  in 
metals,  which,  when  melted,  are  liquid,  but  more 
tenacious,  the  melted  drops  often  recoil  and  are 
suspended.    There  is  something  similar  in  the 
instance  of  the  child^s  looking-glass,  which  little 
boys  will  sometimes  form  of  spitUe  between 
rushes,  and  where  the  same  pellicle  of  water  is 
observable :  and  still  more  in  that  other  amuse- 
ment of  children,  when  they  take  some  water 
rendered  a  littie  more  tenacious  by  soap,  and  in- 
flate it  with  a  pipe,  forming  the  water  into  a  sort 
of  castle  of  bubbles,  which  assumes  such  con- 
sistency by  the  iuterposition  of  the  air,  as  to 
admit  of  being  thrown  some  little  distance  with- 
out bursting.    The  best  example  is  that  of  froth 
and  snow,  which  assume  such  consistency  as 
almost  to  admi^  of  being  cut,  although  composed 
of  air  and  water,  both  liquids.    All  these  circum* 
stances  clearly  show  that  the  terms  liquid  and 
consistent  are  merely  vulgar  notions  adapted  to 
the  sense,  and  that  in  reality  all  bodies  have  a 
tendency  to  avoid  a  breach  of  continuity,  faint 
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a&d'weak  in  bodies  composed  of  homogeneotiB 
parts,  (as  is  the  case  with  liquids,)  but  more  rivid 
and  powerful  in  those  of  heterogeneous  parts: 
because  ihe  approach  of  heterog;eneoas  matter 
binds  bodies  together,  whilst  the  insinaation  of 
homogeneous  matter- loosens  and  relaxes  them. 

Again,  to  take  another  example :  let  the  re- 
quired nature  be  attraction  or  the  cohesion  of 
bodies.  The  most  remarkable  oonspicuous  in- 
stance, with  regard  to  its  form,  is  the  magnet. 
The  contrary  nature  to  attraction  is  non-attnus 
tton,  though  in  a  similar  substance.  Thus,  iron 
does  hot  attract  iron,  lead  lead,  wood  wood,  nor 
water  water.  But  the  clandestine  instance  is 
that  of  the  magnet  armed  with  iron,  or  rather  that 
of  iron  in  the  magnet  so  armed.  For  its  nature 
is  such,  that  the  magnet  when  armed  does  not 
attract  iron  more  powerfully  at  any  giiren  dis^ 
tanoe,  than  when  unarmed;  but  if  the  iron  be 
brought  in  contact  with  the  armed  magnet,  the 
latter  will  sustain  a  much  greater  weight  than  the 
simple  magnet,  from  the  resemblance  of  sab* 
stance  in  the  two  portions  of  iron,  a  quality  alto- 
gether clandestine  and  hidden  in  the  iron,  until 
the  magnet  was  introduced.  It.  is  manifest, 
therefore,  that  the  form  of  cohesion  is  something 
which  is  vivid  and  robust  in  the  magnet,  and  hid- 
den and  weak  in  the  iron.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
also,  that  small  wooden  arrows  without  an  iron 
point,  when  discharged  from  large  mortars,  pene- 
trate further  into  wooden  substances  (such  as  the 
ribs  of  ships  or  the  like)  than  the  same  arrows 
pointed  with  iron  ;*  owing  to  the  similarity  of 
substance,  though  this  quality  was  previously 
latent  in  the  wood*  Again,  although  in  the  mass 
air  does  not  appear  to  attract  air,  nor  water  water, 
yet,  when  one  bubble  is  broeght  near  another, 
they  are  both  more  readily  dissolved,  from  the 
tendency  to  contact  of  the  water  with  the  water, 
and  the  air  with  the  air.f  These  clandestine 
instances  (which  are,  as  has  been  observed,  of 
the  most  important  service)  are  principally  to  be 
(Observed  in  small  portions  of  bodies,  for  the 
larger  masses  observe  more  universal  and  general 
forms,  as  will  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place. 

26.  In  the  fifth  rank  of  prerogative  instances 
we  will  class  constitutive  instances,  which  we  are 
wont  also  to  call  collective  instances.  They  con- 
stitute a  species  or  lesser  form,  as  it  were,  df  the 
required  iv&ture.  For  since  the  real  forms  (which 
are  always  convertible  with  the  given  nature)  lie 

•Qneryl 

f  The  real  cause  of  thti  plienomena  is  the  attraction  of  the 
fiTirfiice  of  the  water  in  the  vensei  by  the  sides  of  the  bubbles. 
Whon  the  bubbles  approach,  the  sides  nearest  each  other  both 
l<rnd  to  raise  the  email  space  of  water  between  them,  and 
consequently  lets  water  ia  raised  by  each  of  the  nearer 
siden  than  by  the  exterior  part  of  the  bubble,  and  the  {greater 
wel&ht  of  the  water  raised  on  the  exterior  parts  pushes  the 
biibhiee  together.  In  the  same  manner  a  bubble  near  the 
side  of  a  vessel  is  pushed  towards  it ;  the  vessel  and  bubble 
both  drawinf  the  water  that  is  between  them.  The  latter 
launoiDana  cannot  be  exjilained  on  Bacon's  hypothesis. ' 


at  some  depth,  and  are  not  easily  discovered,  the 
necessity  of  the  case  and  the  infirmity  of  the 
human  understanding  require  that  the  particular 
forms,  which  collect  certain  groups  of  instanees 
(but  by  ne  means  all)  into  some  common  notion, 
should  not  be  neglected,  but  most  diligently  ob- 
served. For  whatever  unites  nature,  even  imper- 
fectly, opens  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  the  form. 
The  instanees,  therefore,  which  are  serviceable  in 
this  respect,  are  of  no  mean  power,  but  endowed 
with  so^e  degree  of  prerogative. 

Here,  nevertheless,  great  care  must  be  taken, 
that  after  the  discovery  of  several  of  these  parti- 
cular forms,  and  the  establishing  of  certain  parti- 
tions or  divisions  of  the.  required  nature  derived 
from  them,  the  human  understanding  do  not  at 
once  rest  satisfied,  without  preparing  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  great  or  leading  form,  and, 
taking  it  for  granted  that  nature  is  compound  and 
divided  from  its  very  root,  despise  and  reject  any 
farther  union  as  a  point  of  superfluous  refinement, 
and  tending  to  mere  abstraction. 

For  instance,  let  the  required  nature  be  raethory, 
or  that  which  excites  and  assists  memory.  The 
constitutive  instances  are  order  or  distribution, 
which  manifestly  assists  memory ;  topics  or  com- 
monplaces in  artificial  memory,  which  may  be 
either  places  in  their  literal  sense,  as  a  gate,  a 
comer,  a  window,  and  the  like,  or  familiar  per- 
sons and  marks,  or  any  thing  else,  (provided  it 
be  arranged  in  a  determinate  order,)  as  animals, 
plants,  and  words,  letters,  characters,  historical 
persons,  and  the  like ;  of  which,  however,  some 
are  more  coirvenient  than  others.  All  these  com- 
monplaces materially  assist  memory,  and  raise  it 
far  above  its  natural  strength .  Verse,  too,  is  reooU 
lected  and  learned  more  easily  than  prose.  From, 
this  group  of  three  instances,  order,  the  common- 
places of  artificial  memory,  and  verses,  is  con- 
stituted one  species  of  aid  for  the  memory,  which 
may  be  well  termed  a  separation  from  infinity. 
For  when  a  man  strives  to  recollect  or  recall  any 
thing  to  memory,  without  a  preconceived  notion 
or  perception  of  the  object  of  his  search,  he  in- 
quires about,  and  labours,  and  turns  from  point  to 
point,  as  if  involved  in  infinity.  But  if  he  have 
any  preconceived  notion,  this  infinity  is  separated 
off,  and  the  range  of  his  memory  is  brought  within 
closer  limits.  In  the  three  instances  given  above, 
the  preconceived  notion  is  clear  and  determined. 
In  the  first,  it  must  be  something  that  agrees  with 
order;  in  the  second,  an  image  which  has  some 
relation  or  agreement  with  the  fixed  common- 
places; in  the  third,  words  which  fall  into  a 
verse :  and  thus  infinity  is  divided  off.  Other 
instances  will  offer  another  speoiesv  namely,  that 
whatever  brings  the  intellect  into  contact  with 
something  that  strikes  the  sense,  (the  principal 
point  of  artificial  memory,)  assists  the  memory. 
Others  again  offer  another  species,  namely,  what- 
ever excites  an  impression  by  any  powerful  pas- 
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MOD,  as  feir,  wonder,  shaine,  ddig^t,  asuBls  the 
■lemory.  Other  instaneee  will  afford  another 
epecies:  thos  thoee  impresaiona  remain  most 
Axed  in  the  memory,  which  aie  taken  from  the 
mind  when  clear  and  least  occapied  hy  preceding 
or  eacceeding  notions,  such  as  the  things  we  learn 
in  childhood,  or  imagine  before  sleep,  and  the 
first  time  of  any  circnmstanee  happening.  Other 
instances  afford  the  following  species:  namely, 
that  a  maltitnde  of  circumstances  or  handles 
assist  the  memory,  snch  as  writing  in  paragraphs, 
reading  aloud  or  recitation.  Lastly,  other  instances 
afford  still  another  species :  thus  the  things  we 
anticipate,  and  which  rouse  our  attention,  are 
more  easily  remembered  than  transient  eyents; 
as,  if  you  read  any  work  twenty  times  over,  you 
will  not  learn  it  by  heart  so  readily,  as  if  yoa 
were  to  read  it  but  ten  times,  trying  each  time  to 
repeat  it,  and  when  your  memory  fails  you,  look- 
ing  into  the  book.  There  are,  therefore,  six  lesser 
forms,  as  it  were,  of  things  which  assist  the  me- 
mory:  namely,  1.  The  separation  of  infinity.  3. 
The  Connexion  of  the  mind  with  the  senses.  3. 
The  impression  in  strong  passion.  4.  The  im* 
pression  on  the  mind  when  pure.  5.  The  multi- 
tude of  handles.    6.  Anticipation. 

Again,  for  example's  sake,  let  the  required  na- 
ture be  taste  or  the  power  of  tasting.  The  follow- 
ing instances  are  constitutive:  1.  Those  who  do 
not  smell,  but  are  deprived  by  nature  of  that 
sense,  do  not  perceive  or  distinguish  rancid  or 
putrid  food  by  their  taste ;  nor  garlic  from  roses, 
and  the  like.  2.  Again,  those  whose  nostrils  are 
obstructed  by  accident  (such  tis  a  cold)  do  not 
dbtinguish  any  putrid  or  rancid  matter  from  any 
thing  sprinkled  with  rose-water.  3.  If  those  who 
suffer  from  a  cold,  blow  their  noses  violently  at 
the  very  moment  in  which  they  have  any  thing 
fetid  or  perfumed  in  their  month,  or  on  their 
palate,  they  instantly  have  a  clear  perception  of 
the  fetor  or  perfame.  These  instances  afford 
and  constitute  this  species  or  division  of  taste; 
namely,  that  it  is  in  part  nothing  else  than  an 
internal  smelling  passing  and  descending  through 
the  upper  passages  of  the  nostrils  to  the  mouth 
and  palate.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  whose 
power  of  smelling  is  deficient,  or  obstructed,  per- 
ceive what  is  salt,  sweet,  pungent,  acid,  rough, 
and  bitter,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  any  one  else : 
80  that  the  taste  is  clearly  something  compounded 
of  the  internal  smelling,  and  an  exquisite  species 
of  touch,  which  we  will  not  here  discuss. 

Again,  as  another  example,  let  the  required 
nature  be  the  communication  of  quality,  without 
intermixture  of  substance.  The  instance  of  light 
will  afford  or  constitute  one  species  of  coumiunica- 
tion,  heat  and  the  magnet  another.  For  the  com- 
munication of  light  is  momentary  and  immediate- 
ly arrested  upon  the  removal  of  the  original  light. 
But  heat  and  the  magnetic  force,  when  once  trans- 
mitted to,  or  excited  in  another  body,  remain 


fixed  for  a  considerable  lime  after  the 
the  source* 

In  fine,  the  prerogative  of  constitatiTe 
is  considerable,  for  they  materially 
definitions  (especially  in  details)  and  the  dii 
or  partitions  of  natures;,  concerning  whteh  Pbn 
has  well  said,  •»  He  who  can  prepay  define  wmL 
divide  is  to  be  considered  a  god." 

27.  In  the  sixth  rank  of  prerogative  instaneo 
we  will  place  nmilar  or  proportionaU  iostanees, 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  physical  panUeis, 
or  resemblances.  They  are  such  as  exh&it  te 
resemblances  and  connexions  of  things,  not  ia 
minor  forms,  (as  the  constitutive  do,)  bot  at  ones 
in  the  concrete.  They  are,  therefore,  as  it  were, 
the  first  and  lowest  steps  towards  the  niuoa  of 
nature;  nor  do  they  immediately  establirii  say 
axiom,  but  merely  indicate  and  observe  a  certua 
relation  of  bodies  to  each  other.  But,  although 
they  be  not  of  much  assistance  in  diecoveitog 
forms,  yet,  they  are  of  great  advantage  in  dis- 
closing the  frame  of  parts  of  the  uniTerse,  upon 
whose  members  they  practise  a  species  of  anato* 
my,  and  thence  occasionally  lead  us  gently  on  to 
sublime  and  noble  axioms,  especially  snch  as 
relate  to  the  construction  of  the  world,  rather 
than  to  simple  natures  and  forms. 

As  an  example ;  take  the  following  similar  in- 
stances :  a  mirror  and  the  eye :  the  formation  of 
the  ear,  and  places  which  return  an  echo.     From 
snch  similarity,    besides  observing  the  resem- 
blance, (which  is  useful  for  many  purposes,)  it 
is  easy  to  collect  and  form  this  axiom  :  That  the 
organs  of  the  senses,  and  bodies  which  produce 
reflections  to  the  senses,  are  of  a  similar  nature. 
Again,  the  understanding  once  informed  of  this, 
rises  easily  to  a  higher  and  nobler  axiom ;  namely, 
diat  the  only  distinction  between  sensitive  sad 
inanimate  bodies,  in  those  points  in  which  they 
agree  and  sympathise,  is  this ;  in  the  former,  anir 
mal  spirit  is  added  to  the  arrangement  of  the  body, 
in  the  latter  it  is  wanting.    So  that  there  might 
be  as  many  senses  in  animals  as  there  are  points 
of  agreement  with  inanimate  bodies,  if  the  ani- 
mated body  were  perforated,  so  as  to  allow  the 
spirit  to  have  access  to  the  limb  properly  disposed 
for  action,  as  a  fit  organ.    And,  on  the  othet  hand, 
there  are,  without  doubt,  as  many  motions  in  an 
inanimate,  as  there  are  senses  in  the  animated 
body,  though  the  animal  spirit  be  absent.    There 
must,  however,  be  many  more  motions  in  inani- 
mate bodies  than  senses  in  the  animated,  from 
the  small  number  of  organs  of  sense.    A  very 
plain  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  pains.    For, 
as  animals  are  liable  to  many  kinds  and  various 
descriptions  of  pains,  (such  as  those  of  burniag, 
of  intense  cold,  of  pricking,  squeezing,  stretch- 
ing, and  the  like,)  so  is  it  most  certain,  that  the 
same  circumstances,  as  far  as  motion  is  concerned, 
happen  to  inanimate  bodies,  such  as  wood  or 
stone,  when  burned,  frozen,  pricked,  cut,  ben^ 
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Vmified,  and  the  like ;  ahhoagli  there  be  no  sensa- 
tion,  owingr  to  the  absence  of  ?uiimal   spirit. 
Again,  woikderfol  as  it  may  appear,  the  roots  and 
branches  of  trees  are  similar  instances.  For  every 
▼egetable  swells  and  throws  out  its  oanstituent 
parts  towards  the  oircumference,  both  upwards 
and  downwards.    And  there  is  no  difference  be* 
tureen  the  roots  and  branches,  except  that  the  root 
is  buried  in  the  earth,  and  the  branches  are  exposed 
to  the  air  and  sun.    For  if  one  take  a  young  and 
rigorous  shoot,  and  bend  it  down  to  a  small  por- 
tion of-  loose  earth,  although  it  be  not  fixed  to  the 
ground,  yet  will  it  immediately  produce  a  root, 
and  not  a  branch.    And,  vice  Tersi,  if  earth  be 
placed  above,  and  so  forced  down  with  a  stone 
or  any  hard  substance,  as  to  confine  the  plant  and 
prevent  its  branching  upwards,  it  will  throw  out 
branches  into  the  air  downwards.    The  gums  of 
trees  and  most  rock  gems  are  similar  instances ; 
for  both  of  them  are  exudations,  and  filtered 
Juices,  derived  in  the  former  instance  from  trees, 
in  the  latter  from  stones;  the  brightness  and 
clearness  of  both  arising  from  a  delicate  and 
accurate  filtering.    Fpr  nearly  the  same  reason, 
the  hair  of  animals  is  less  beautiful  and  vivid  in 
its  Colour,  than  the  plumage  of  most  birds,  be- 
.  cause  the  juices  are  less  delicately  filtered  through 
the  skin  than  through  the  quills. 

The  scrotum  of  males,  and  matrix  of  females, 
are  also  similar  instances :  so  that  the  noble  for- 
mation which  constitutes  the  difference  of  the 
sexes,  appears  to  differ  only  as  to  the  one  being 
internal  and  the  other  external ;  a  greater  degree 
of  heat  causing  the  genitals  to  protrude  in  the 
male.  Whilst  the  heat  of  the  fem^e  being  too 
weak  to  effect  this,  they  are  retained  internally. 
>'  The  fins  of  fishes,  and  the  feet  of  quadrupeds,  or 
the  feet  and  wings  of  birds,  are  similar  instances ; 
to  which  Aristotle  adds  the  four  folds  in  the 
motion  of  serpents  ;*  so  that,  in  the  formation  of 
the  universe,  the  motion  of  animals  appears  to  be 
chiefly  effected  by  four  joints  or  bondings. 

The  teeth  of  land  animals,  and  the  beaks  of 
birds,  are  similar  instances,  whence  it  is  clear, 
that  in  all  perfect  animals  there  is  a  determination 
of  some  hard  substance  towards  the  mouth. 
Again,  the  resemblance  and  conformity  of  man 
to  an  inverted  plant  is  not  absurd.  For  the  head 
is  the  root  of  the  nerves  and  animal  faculties, 
and  the  seminal  parts  are  the  lowest,  not  including 
the  extremities  of  the  legs  and  arms.  But,  in 
the  plant,  the  root  (which  resembles  the  head) 
is  regularly  placed  in  the  lowest,  and  the  seeds  in 
the  highest  part. 

Lastly,  we  must  particularly  recommend  and 
suggest,  that  man*s  present  industry  in  the  inves- 
tigation and  compilation  of  natural  history  be 
entirely  changed,  and  directed  to  the  reverse  of 

*U  not  this  a  very  basty  generalixationl  Do  terpents 
move  with  four  folds  only  1  Observe  alto  the  motion  of 
csBtipedes  and  other  Insects. 


the  present  system.  ,  For,  it  has  hitherto  been 
active  and  curious  in  noting  the  variety  of  things 
and  explaining  the  accurate  differences  of  ani- 
mals, vegetables,  and  minerals,  most  of  which  are 
the  mere  sport  of  nature,  rather  than  of  any  real 
utility  as  concerns  the  sciences.  Pursuits  of  this 
nature  are  certainly  agreeable,  and  sometimes  of 
practical  advantage,  but  contribute  little  or  nothing 
to  the  thorough  investigation  of  nature.  Our 
labour  must,  therefore,  be  directed  towards  in- 
quiring into,  and  observing  resemblances  and 
analogies,  both  in  the  whole,  and  its  parts,  for, 
they  unite  nature,  and  lay  the  found adon  of  the 
sciences. 

Here,  however,  a  severe  and  rigorous  caution 
must  be  observed,  that  we  only  consider  as  simi- 
lar and  proportionate  instances,  those  which  (as 
we  first  observed)  point  out  physical  resem- 
blances: that  is,  real  and  substantial  resem- 
blances, deeply  founded  in  nature,  and  not  casual 
and  superficial,  much  less  superstitious  or  curi- 
ous; such  as  those  which  are  constantly  put 
forward  by  the  writers  on  natural  magic,  (the 
most  idle  of  men,  and  who  are  scarcely  fit  to  be 
named  in  connection  with  such  serious  matters  as 
we  now  treat  of,)  who,  with  much  vanity  and 
folly,  describe,  and  sometimes,  too,  invent  un- 
meaning resemblances  and  sympathies. 
'  But,  leaving  such  to  themselves,  similar  in- 
stances are  not  to  be  neglected,  in  the  greater 
portions  of  the  world's  tonformation ;  such  as 
Africa  and  the  Peruvian  continent,  which  reaches 
to  the  Straits  of  Magellan ;  both  of  which  possess 
a  similar  isthmus  and  similar  capes,  a  circum- 
stance not  to  be  attributed  to  mere  accident. 

Again ;  the  New  and  Old  World  are  both  of 
them  broad  and  expanded  towards  the  north,  and 
narrow  and  pointed  towards  the  south. 

Again;  we  have  very  remarkable  similar  in- 
stances in  the  intense  cold,  towards  the  middle 
regions  (as  it  is  termed)  of  the  air,  and  the  vio- 
lent fires  which  are  otten  found  to  burst  from 
subterraneous  spots,  the  similarity  consisting  in 
both  being  ends  and  extremes;  the  extreme  of 
the  nature  of  cold,  for  instance,  is  towards  the 
boundary  of  heaven,  and  that  of  the  nature  of 
heat  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  by  a  simi- 
lar species  of  oppdsition  or  rejection  of  the  con- 
trary nature. 

Lastly,  in  the  axioms  of  the  sciences  there  is 
a  similarity  of  instances  worthy  of  observation. 
Thus,  the  rhetorical  trope  which  is  called  aurpriaet 
is  similar  to  that  of  music  termed  the  declining 
of  a  cadence. 

Again ;  the  mathematical  postulate,  that  *«  things 
which  are  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one 
another,"  is  similar  to  the  form  of  the  syllogism 
in  logic,  which  unites  things  agreeing  in  the  mid- 
dle term.  Lastly :  a  certain  degree  of  sagacity 
in  collecting  and  searching  for  physical  points  of 
similarity)  is  very  useful  in  mapy  respects. 
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28.  In  the  seventh  rank  of  prerogative  inetances 
we  will  place  singular  instances,  which  we  are 
also  wont  to  call  irregular  or  heteroclite,  (to  bor- 
row a  term  from  Che  grammarians.)  They  are 
such  as  exhibit  bodies  in  the  concrete,  of  an  ap-^ 
parently  extraragatit  and  separate  nature,  agree- 
ing but  little  with  other  things  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. For,  whilst  the  similar  instances  resemble 
each  other,  those  we  now  speak  of  are  only  like 
themselves.  Their  use  is  much  the  same  with 
that  of  clandestine  instances ;  they  bring  out  and 
unite  nature,  and  discoyer  genera  or  common 
natures,  which  must  afterwards  be  limited  by 
real  dtlTerences.  Nor  shoul^  we  desist  from  in- 
quiry until  the  properties  and  qualities  of  those 
^ings,  which  may  be  deemed  miracles,  as  it 
were,  of  nature,  be  reduced  to,  and  comprehended 
in,  some  form  or  certain  law;  so  that  all  irregu- 
larity or  singularity  may  be  found  to  depend  on 
some  common  form ;  and  the  Aairacle  only  eonsists 
in  accurate  differences,  degree,  and  rare  coinci- 
dence, not  in  ^e  species  itself.  Man's  meditation 
proceeds  no  farther  at  present,  than  just  to  consi- 
der things  of  this  kind  as  the  secrets  and  vast 
efforts  of  nature,  without  an  assignable  cause, 
and,  as  it  were,  exceptions  to  general  rules. 

As  examples  of  singular  instanees,  we  have 
the  sun  and  moon  amongst  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
the  magnet  amongst  minerals;  quicksilver  amongst 
metals ;  the  elephant  amongst  quadrupeds ;  the 
venereal  sensation  amongst  the  different  kinds  of 
touch ;  the  scent  of  sporting  dogs  amongst  those 
of  smell.  The  letter  S,  too,  is  considered  by  the 
grammarians  as  sui  generis,  from  its  easily  uniting 
with  double  or  triple  consonants,  which  no  other 
letter  will.  These  instances  are  of  great  value, 
because  they  excite  and  keep  alive  inquiry,'  and 
correct  an  underetanding  dopraved  by  habit,  and 
the  common  course  of  things. 

29.  In  the  eighth  rank  of  prerogative  instances, 
we  will  place  deviating  instances ;  such  as  tho 
errore  of  nature,  or  strange  and  monstrous  objects, 
inwhich  nature  deviates  and  turns  from  her  ordi- 
nary course.  For  the  eirora  of  nature  differ  from 
singular  instances,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  are 
the  miracles  of  species,  the  former  of  individuals. 
Their  use  is  much  the  same,  for  they  rectify  the 
nnderatanding  in  opposition  to  habit,  and  reveal 
common  forms.  For,  with  regard  to  these,  also, 
we  must  not  desist  from  inquiry  till  we  discern 
the  cause  of  the  deviation.  The  cause  does  not, 
however,  in  such  cases,  rise  to  a  regular  form,  but 
only  to  the  latent  process  towards  such  a  form. 
For  he  who  is  acquainted  with  the  paths  of  na- 
ture will  more  readily  observe  her  deviations, 
and,  vice  veraft,  he  who  has  learnt  her  deviations, 
will  be  able  more  accurately  to  describe  her  paths. 

They  differ  again  from  singular  instances,  by 
being  much  more  apt  for  practice,  and  the  opera- 
tive branch.  For  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
generate  new  species,  bat  less  so  to  vary  known 


speoiest'and  thus  ptodoee  many  rare  and  uniiSBa} 
results.*  The  passage  from  the  miracles  of  na- 
ture to  those  of  art  is  easy ;  for  if  nature  be  cmics 
seised  in  her  variations*  and  the  cause  be  manifest, 
it  will  be  easy  to  lead  her  by  art  to  such  deviatian 
as  she  was  at  first  led  to  by  chance ;  and  not  only 
to  that,  but  otheiBf  since  deviations  on  the  one  side 
lead  and  open  the  way  to  othera  in  every  directioB. 
Of  this  we  do  not  require  any  examples,  siooe 
they  are  so  abundant*  For  a  compilation,  or  par- 
ticular, natural  history,  must  be  made  of  all  mon- 
stere  and  prodigious  births  of  nature;  of  every 
thing,  in  short,  which  is  new,  rare,  and  nnnsoal 
in  nature.  This  should  be  done  with  a  rigoroos 
selection,  so.  as  to  be  worthy  of  credit.  Those 
are  most  to  be  suspected  which  depend  upon 
superstition,  as  the  prodigies  of  Livy,  and  thosei 
perhaps,  but  little  Jess  which  are  found  in  the 
works  of  writere  on  natural  magic,  or  eren  al- 
chymy,  and  the  like,  for  such  men,  as  it  were» 
are  the  very  suitora  and  lovera  of  fables  ;  but  our 
instances  should  be  derived  from  some  grave  and 
credible  history,  and  faithful  narration. 

30.  In  the  ninth  rank  of  prerogative  instances, 
we  will  place  bordering  instances,  which  we  are 
also  wont  to  term  participants.  They  are  such 
as  exhibit  those  species  of  bodies  which  appear 
to  be  composed  of  two  species,  or  to  be  the  rudi- 
ments between  the  one  and  the  other.  They  may 
well  be  classed  with  the  singular  or  heteroclite 
instances ;  for,  in  the  whole  system  of  things, 
they  are  rare  and  extnordinaiy.  Yet  from  their 
dignity  they  must  betreated  of  and  classed  sepa- 
rately, for  they  point  out  admirably  the  order  and 
constitution  of  Uiings,  aud  suggest  the  causes  of 
the  number  and  quality  of  the  more  common  spe- 
cies in  the  untverae,  leading  the  underetanding 
from  that  which  is,  to  that  which  is  possible. 

We  have  examples  of  them  in  moss,  which  is 
something  between  putrescence  and  a  plant;  in 
some  comets,  which  hold  a  place  between  stars 
and  ignited  meteore ;  in  flying  fishes,  between 
fishes  and  birds ;  and  in  bats,  between  birds  and 
quadrupeds.f    Again, 

**  Blmta  qnain  limilis  torpiwiva  beiUa  nobk.** 

We  h^ve  also  biformed  fetus,  mingled  species, 
and  the  like. 

31.  In  the  tenth  rank  of  prerogative  instances, 
we  will  place  the  instances  of  jMwer,  or  the  fasces, 
(to  borrow  a  term  from  the  insigrnia  of  empire,) 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  the  wit  or  hands 
of  man.  These  are  such  works  as  are  most  noble 
and  perfect,  and,  as  it  were,  the  masterpieces  in 
every,  art.    For  since  our  principal  object  is  to 

*  Thii  ia  well  illustrated  In  plants,  for  tbe  gardener  caa 
produce  endless  varieties  of  any  known  species,  but  cm 
never  produce  a  new  species  itself. 

f  There  is,  bowever,  no  real  approximation  to  birds  in 
either  the  flying  fish  or  bat,  any  more  than  a  roan  approzi' 
mates  to  a  fish  because  be  can  swim.  The  wings  of  tbe 
flyiig;  fish  and  bat  are  mere  expansions  of  skin,  bearing  lo 
resemUanee  whatever  to  those  of  birds. 
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inalce'natafe  snbservient  to  the  state  and  wants  of 
man,  it  becomes  us  well  to  note  and  ennmerate 
the  works,  which  hate  long  since  been  in  the 
power  of  man,  especially  those  which  are  most 
polished  and  perfect;  because  the  passage  from 
these,  to  new  and  hitherto  undiscovered  works,  is 
more  easy  and  feasible.  '  For  if  any  one,  after  an 
attentive  contemplation  of  such  Works  as  are 
extant,  be  willing  to  push  forward  in  his  design 
with  alacrity  and  vigour,  he  will  undoubtedly 
either  advance  them,  or  turn  them  to  something 
within  their  immediate  reach,  or  even  apply  and 
transfer  them  to  some  more  noble  purpose. 

Nor  is  this  all:  for  as  the  understanding  is 
elevated  and  raised  by  rare  and  unusual  works  of 
nature,  to  investigate  and  discover  the  forms 
which'  include  them  also ;  so  is  the  same  effect 
frequently  produced  by  the  excellent  and  wonder- 
ful works  of  art :  and  even  to  a  greater  degree, 
because,  the  mode  of  effecting  and  constructing 
the  miracles  of  art,  is  generally  plain,  whilst  that 
of  effecting  the  miracles  of  nature  is  more  obscure. 
Great  care,  however,  must  be  taken,  that  they  do 
not  depress  the  understanding,  and  fix  it  as  it 
were  to  earth. 

For  there  is  some  danger,  lest  the  understand- 
ing should  be  astonished  and  chained  down,  and, 
as  it  were,  bewitched,  by  such  works  of  art  as 
appear  to  be  the  very  summit  and  pinnacle  of 
human  industry,  so  as  not  to  become  famiHar 
with  them,  but  rather  to  suppose,  that  nothing  of 
the  kind  can  be  accomplished,  unless  the  same 
means  be  employed,  with  perhaps  a  little  more 
diligence,  and  more  accurate  preparation. 

Now,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
fact,  that  the  ways  and  means  hitherto  discovered 
and  observed,  of  effecting  any  matter  or  work, 
are  for  the  most  part  of  little  value,  and  that  all 
really  efficient  power  depends,  and  is  really  to  be 
deduced  from  the  sources  of  forms,  none  of  which 
have  yet  been  discovered. 

Thus,  (as  we  have  before  observed,)  had  any 
one  meditated  on  balistic  machines,  and  battering 
rams,  as  they  were  used  by  the  ancients,  what- 
ever application  he  might  have  exerted,  and 
though  he  "might  have  consumed  a  whole  life  in 
the  pursuit,  yet  would  he  never  have  hit  upon  the 
invention  of  flaming  engines,  acting  by  means  of 
gunpowder:  nor  would  any  person,  who  had 
made  woollen  manufactories  and  cotton  the  sub- 
ject of  his  observation  and  reflection,  have  ever 
discovered  thereby  the  nature  of  the  silk-worm, 
or  of  silk. 

Hence  all  the  most  noble  discoveries  have  (if 
you  observe)  come  to  light,  not  by  any  gradual 
improvement  and  extension  of  the  arts,  but  merely 
by  chance ;  whilst  nothing  imitates  or  anticipates 
chance  (which  is  wont  to  act  at  intervals  of  ages) 
but  the  invention  of  forms. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  adducing  any  partioil- 
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lar  examples  6f  these  instances,  since  they  are 
abundant.  The  plan  to  be  pursued  is  this ;  all 
the  mechanical,  and  even  the  liberal  arts,  (as 
far  as  they  are  practical)  should  be  visited  and 
thoroughly  examined,  and  thence  there  should  be 
formed  a  compilation  or  particular  history  of  the 
great  masterpieces,  or  most  finished  works  in 
each,  as  well  as  of  the  mode  of  carrying  them 
into  effect. 

Nor  do  we  confine  the  diligence  to  be  used  in 
such  a  compilation  to  the  leading  works  and  se- 
crets only  of  every  art,  and  such  as  excite  won* 
der.;  for  wonder  is  engendered  by  rarity,  since 
that  which  is  rare,  although  it  be  compounded  of 
ordinary  natures,  always  begets  wonder.  On  the 
contrary,  that  which  is  really  wonjderful,  from 
some  specific  difference  distinguishing  it  from 
other  species,  is  carelessly  observed,  if  it  be  but 
familiar.  Yet  the  singular  instances  of  art  should 
be  observed  no  less  than  thosa  of  nature,  which 
we  have  before  spoken  of:  and,  as  in  the  latter 
we  have  classed  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  magnet, 
and  the  like,  all  of  them  most  familiar  to  n9,  but 
yet  in  their  nature  singular,  so  should  we  proceed 
with  the  singular  instances  of  art. 

For  example ;  paper,  a  very  comm(Hi  substance, 
is  a  singular  instance  of  art.  For,  if  yon  oonsi* 
der  the  subject  attentively,  you  will  find  that  arti- 
ficial substances  are  either  woven  by  straight  and 
transverse  jines,  as  silk,  woollen,  or  linen  cloth, 
and  the  like ;  or  coagulated  from  concrete  juices, 
such  as  brick,  earthenware,  glass,  enlimel,  por- 
celain, and  the  like,  which  admit  of  a  polish,  if 
they  be  compact,  but,  if  not,  become  hard  with- 
out being  polished;  all  which  latter  substances 
are  brittle,  and  are  not  adherexit  or  tenacious.  On 
the  contrary,  paper  is  a  tenacious  substance,  which 
can  be  cut  and  torn,  so  as  to  reseipble,  and  almost 
rival  the  skin  of  any  animal,  or  the  leaf  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  the^like  works  of  nature ;  being  neither 
brittle  like  glass,  norwoven  like  cloth,  but  having 
fibres,  and  not  distinct  threads,  jast  as  natural 
substances,  so  that  scarcely  any  thing  similar  can 
be  found  amongst  artificial  substances,  and  it  is 
absolutely  singular.  And  in  artificial  works  we 
should  (Certainly  prefer  those  which  approach  the 
nearest  to  an  imitation  of  nature,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  powerfully  govern  and  change  her  course. 
Again,  in  these  instances  which  we  term  the  wit 
and  hands  of  man^  charms  and  conjuring  should 
not  be  altogether  despised,  for  although  mere 
amusements,  and  of  little  use,  yet  they  may  afford 
considerable  information. 

Lastly,  superstition  and  magic  (in  its  common  i  ua 
acceptation)  are  not  to  be  entirely  omitted ;  for, 
although  they  be  overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of  lies 
and  fables,  yet  some  investigation  should  be 
made,  to  see  if  there  be  really  any  latent  natural 
operation  in  them;  as  in  fascination,  and  the  for- 
tifying of  the  imagination,  the  sympathy  of  diiH 
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tuit  objects,  the  transmission  of  impressions  from 
spirit  to  spirit,  no  less  than  from  body  to  body, 
and  the  like. 

3fi.  From  the  foregoing  Femarks,  it  is  olear  that 
the  five  last  species  of  instances  (the  similar, 
singular,  deviating,  and  bordering  instances,  and 
those  of  power)  should  not  be  reserved  for  the 
investigation  of  any  given  nature,  as  the  preceding 
and  many  of  the  succeeding  instances  must,  but 
a  collection  of  them  should  be  made-  at  once,  in 
the  style  of  a  particular  history ;  so  that  they 
may  arrange  the  matter  which  enters  the  under- 
standing, and  correct  its  depraved  habit,  for  it 
is  necessarily  imbued,  corrupted,  perverted,  and 
distorted  by  daily  and  habitual  impressions. 

They  are  to  be  used,  therefore,  as  a  prepara- 
tive, for  the  purpose  of  rectifying  and  purifying 
the  understanding,  for,  whatever  withdraws  it 
from  habit,  levels  and  planes  down  its  surface  for 
the  reception  of  the  dry  and  pure  light  of  true 
notions.  Thefte  instances,  moreover*  level  and 
prepare  the  way  for  the  operative  branch,  as  we 
will  mention  in  its  proper  place,  when  speaking 
of  the  practical  deductions. 

33.  In  the  eleventh  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances, we  will  place  aeeompanying  and  hostile 
instances.  These  are  such  as  exhibit  any  body 
or  concrete,  where  the  required  nature  is  con- 
stantly found,  as  an  inseparable  companion,  or, 
on  the  contrary,  where  the  required  nature  is  con- 
stantly avoided  and  excluded  from  attendance,  as 
an  enemy.  From  these  instances  may  be  formed 
certain  and  universal  propositions,  either  affirma- 
tive or  negative ;  the  subject  of  which  will  be  the 
concrete  body,  and  the  predicate  the  required 
nature.  For  particular  propositions  are  by  no 
means  fixed,  when  the  required  nature  is  found 
to  fluctuate  and  change  in  the  concrete,  either  ap- 
proaching and  acquired,  or  receding  and  laid 
aside.  Hence,  particular  propositions  have  no 
great  prerogative,  except  in  the  case  of  migration, 
of  which  we  have  spoken  above.  Yet  such  par- 
ticular propositions  are  of  great  use,  when  com- 
pared with  the  universal,  as  will  be  mentioned  in 
its  proper  place.  Nor  do  we  require  absolute 
affirmation  or  negation,  even  in  universal  propo- 
sitions, for,  if  the  exceptions  be  singular  or  rare, 
it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 

The  use  of  accompanying  instances  is  to  nar- 
row the  affirmative  of  form.  For,  as  it  is  nar- 
rowed by  the  migrating  instances,  where  the  form 
must  necessarily  foe  something  communicated,  or 
destroyed  by  the  act  of  migration,  so  it  is  nar- 
rowed ^y  accompanying  instances,  where  the 
form  must  necessarily  be  something  which  enters 
Into  the  concretion  of  the  body,  or,  on  the  contra- 
ry, is  repugnant 'to  it,  and  one  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  constitution  or  formation  of  the 
body,  vdll  not  be  far  from  bringing  to  light  the 
form  of  the  required  nature* 

For  example :  let  the  required  nature  be  heat. 


Flame  is  an  accompanying  instance.  For,  in 
water,  air,  stone,  metal,  and  many  other  sub- 
stances, heat  is  variable,  and  can  approach  or 
retire,  but  all  flame  ia  hot,  so  that  heat  always 
accompanies  the  concretion  of  flame.  We  have 
no  hostile  instance  of  heat.  For  the  senses  are 
unacquainted  with  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and 
there  is  no  concretion  of  any  known  body  which 
is  not  susceptible  of  heat. 

Again,  let  solidity  be  the  required  nature.  Air 
is  a  hostile  instance.  For  metals  may  be  liquid 
or  solid,  so  may  glass ;  even  water  may  become 
solid  by  congelation,  but  air  cannot  become  solid 
or  lose  its  fluidity. 

With  regard  to  these  instances  of  fixed  proposi- 
tions, there  are  two  points  to  be  observed,  which 
are  of  importance.  First,  that  if  there  be  no 
universal  affirmative  or  negative,  it  be  carefully 
noted  as  not  existing.  Thus,  in  heat,  we  have 
observed  that  there  exists  no  universal  negative, 
in  such  substances  at  least  as  have  come  to  our 
knowledge.  Again,  if  the  required  nature  be 
eternity  or  incorraptibility^  we  have  no  universal 
affirmative  within  our  sphere,  for  these  qualities 
cannot  be  predicated  of  any  bodies  below  the 
heavens,  or  above  the  interior  of  the  earth. 
Secondly,  To  our  general  propositions  as  to  any 
concrete,  whether  affirmative  or  negative,  we 
should  subjoin  the  'concretes  which  appear  to 
approach  nearest  to  the  non-existing  substances ; 
such  as  the  most  gentle  or  least  burning  flames  in 
heat,  or  gold  in  incorruptibility,  since  it  approaches 
nearest  to  it.  For  they  all  serve  to  show  the 
limit  of  existence  and  non-existence,  and  circum- 
scribe forms,  so  that  they  cannot  wander  beyond 
the  conditions  of  matter. 

34.  In  the  twelfth  rank  of  prerogative  instances, 
we  will  class  those  w&junc/tiTe  instances,  of  which 
we  spoke  in  the  last  aphorism,  and  which  we  are 
also  wont  to  call  instances  of  extremity  or  limits ; 
for  they  are  not  only  serviceable  when  subjoined 
to  fixed  propositions,  but  also  of  themselves  and 
from  their  own  nature.  They  indicate  with  suffi- 
cient precision  the  real  divisions  of  nature,  and 
measures  of  things,  and  the  <*  how  far^'  nature 
effects  or  allows  of  any  thing,  and  her  passage 
thence  to  something  else.  Such  are  gold  in 
weight,  iron  in  hardness,  the  whale  in  the  size 
of  animals,  the  dog  in  smell,  the  flame  of  gun- 
powder in  rapid  expansion,  and  others  of  the  like 
nature.  Nor  are  we  to  pass  over  the  extremes  in 
defect  as  well  as  in  abundance,  as  spirits  of  wine 
in  weight,  the  touchstone  in  softness,  the  worms 
upon  the  skin  in  the  size  of  animals,  and  the 
like. 

35.  In  the  thirteenth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances, we  will  place  those  of  allianee  or  union. 
Tliey  are  such  as  mingle  and  unite  natures  held 
to  be  heterogeneous,  and  observed  and  marked  as 
such  in  received  classifications. 

These  instances  show  that  the  operation  and 
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effect,  which  is  considered  peoaliar  to  tome  one 
of  such  heterogeneous  natnree,  may  also  be  attri- 
buted to  another  nature  staled  heterogeneous ;  so 
as  to  prove  that  the  difference  of  the  natures  is 
not  real  nor  essential,  but  a  mere  modification  of 
a  common  nature.  They  are  Tery  serviceable, 
therefore^  in  elevating  and  carrying  on  the  mind 
from  differences  to  genera,  and  in  remoying  those 
phantoms^  and  images  of  things,  which  meet  it 
in  disguise  in  concrete  substances. 

For  example ;  let  the  required  nature  be  heat. 
The  classification  of  heat  into  three  kinds,  that 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  that  of  animals,  and  that 
of  fire,  appears  to  be  settled  and  admitted  :  and 
these  kinds  of  heat,  especially  one  of  them  com- 
pared with  the  other  two,  are  supposed  to  be  dif- 
ferent, and  clearly  heterogeneous  in  their  essence 
and  species,  or  specific  nature;  since  the  heat  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  and  of  animala  generates  and 
cherishes,  whilst  that  of  firecorrapte  and  destroys. 
We  have  an  instance  of  alliance  then  in  a  very 
common  experiment,  that  of  a  vine  branch  ad- 
mitted into  a  building  where  there  is  a  constant 
fire,  by  which  the  grapes  ripen  a  whole  month 
sooner  than  in  the  air;  so  that  fruit  upon  the  tree 
can  be  ripened  by  fire,  although  this  appear  the 
peculiar  effect  of  the  sun.  From  this  beginning, 
therefore,  the  understanding  rejects  all  essential 
difference,  and  easily  ascends  to  the  investigation 
of  the  real  differences  between  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  that  of  fire,  by  which  their  operation  is 
rendered  dissimilar,  although  tiiey  partake  of  a 
common  nature. 

These  differences  will  be  found  to  be  four  in 
number.  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  much  mildet 
and  gentler  in  degree  than  that  of  fire.  3.  It  is 
much  more  moist  in  quality,  especially  as  it  is 
transmitted  to  us  through  the  air.  3.  Which  is 
the  chief  point,  it  is  very  unequal,  advancing  and 
increased  at  one  time,  retiring  and  diminished  at 
another ;  which  mainly  contributes  to  the  genera- 
tion of  bodies.  For  Aristotle  rightly  asserted, 
that  the  principal  cause  of  generation  and  corrup- 
tion on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  was  the  oblique 
path  of  the  sun  in  the  zodiac,  whence  its  heat 
becomes  very  unequal,  partly  from  the  alternation 
of  night  and  day,  partly  from  the  succession  of 
summer  and  winter.  Yet  must  he  immediately 
corrupt  and  prevent  his  discovery,  by  dictating  to 
nature  according  to  his  habit,  and  dogmatically 
assigning  the  cause  of  generation  to  the  approach 
of  the  sun  and  that  of  corruption  to  its  retreat ; 
whilst  in  fact  each  circumstance  indifferently  and 
not  respectively  contributes  both  to  generation 
and  corruption ;  for  unequal  heat  tends  to  gene- 
rate and  corrupt,  as  equable  heat  does  to  preserve. 
4.  The  fourth  difference  between  the  heat  of  the 
sun  and  fire  is  of  great  consequence;  namely, 
that  the  sun,  gradually,  and  for  a  length  of  time, 
insinuates  its  effects,  whilst  those  of  fire  (urged 
by  the  impatience  of  man)  ais  brought  to  a 


termination  in  a  shorter  space  of  time.  But  if 
any  one  were  to  pay  attention  to  the  tempering 
of  fire,  and  reducing  it  to  a  more  moderate  and 
gentle  degree,  (which  .may  be  done  in  various 
ways,)  and  then  were  to  sprinkle  and  mix  a 
degree  of  humidity  with  it,  and  above  all  were  to 
imitate  the  enn  in  its  inequality,  and  lastly  were 
patiently  to  suffer  some  delay,  (not  such,  how<^ 
ever,  as  is  proportioned  to  the  effects  of  the  sun, 
but  more  than  men  usually  admit  of  in  those  of 
fire,)  he  would  soon  banish  the  notion  of  any 
difference,  and  would  attempt,  or  equal,  or  per- 
haps sometimes  surpass  the  effect  of  the  sun,  by 
the  heat  of  fire.  A  like  instance  of  alliance  is 
that  of  reviving  butterflies,  benumbed  and  nearly 
dead  from  cold,  by  the  gentle  warmth  of  fire,  so 
that  fire  is  no  less  able  to  revive  animals  tlian  to 
ripen  vegetables.  We  may  also  mention  the 
celebrated  invention  of  Fracastorius,  of  applying 
a  pan  considerably  heated  to  the  head  in  desperate 
cases  of  apoplexy,  which  clearly  expands  the 
animal  spirits,  when  compressed  and  almost  ex- 
tinguished by  the  humours  and  obatnictions  of  the 
brain,  and  excites  them  to  action,  as  the  fire  would 
operate  on  water  or  air,  and  In  the  result  produces 
life.  Eggs  are  sometimes  hatched  by  the  heat 
of  fire,  an  exact  imitation  of  animal  heat ;  and 
there  are  many  instances  of  the  like  nature,  so 
that  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  heat  of  fire,  in 
many  cases,  can  be  modified  till  it  resemble  that 
of  the  heavenly,  bodies  and  of  animals.   . 

A^in,  let  the  required  natures  be  motion  and 
rest.  There  appeara  to  be  a  settled  classification, 
grounded  on  the  deepest  philosophy,  that  natural 
bodies  either  revolve,  move  in  a  straight  line,  or 
stand  still  ^nd  rest.  For  there  is  either  motion 
without  limit,  or  continuance  within  a  certain 
limit,  or  a  translation  towards  a  certain  limit. 
The  eternal  motion  of  resolution  appeara  pecu- 
liar to  the  heavenly  bodies,  rast  to  this  our  globe, 
and  the  other  bodies  (heavy  and  light,  as  they 
are  termed,  that  is  to  say,  placed  out  of  their 
natural  position)  are  borne  in  a  straight  line  to 
masses  or  aggregates  which  resemble  them,  the 
light  towards  the  heaven,  the  heavy  towards  the 
earth :  and  all  this  is  very  fine  language. 

But  We  have  an  instance  of  alliance  in  low 
comets,  which  revolve,  though  far  below  the 
heavens;  and  the  fiction  of  Aristotle,  of  the 
comet  being  fixed  to  or  necessarily  following 
some  star,  has  been  long  since  exploded;  not 
only  because  it  is  improbable  in  itself,  but  from 
the  evident  fact  of  the  discureive  and  irregular 
motion  of  comets,  throtigh  various  parts  of  the 
heavens. 

Another  instance  of  alliance  is  that  of  the  mo- 
tion of  air,  which  appeara  to  levolve  frem  east  to 
west  within  the  tropics,  where  the  circles  of  revo- 
lution are  the  greatest 

The  flow  and  ebb  of  the  sea  would  perhaps  bo 
another  instance,  if  the  water  were  onoe  found  to 
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haTe  a  motion  of  reyolation,  though  alow  and 
hardly  perceptible,  from  east  to  west,  aubject, 
however,  to  a  reaction  twice  a  day.  If  this  be 
80,  it  is  clear  that  the  motion  of  revolution  is  not 
confined  to  the  celestial  bodies,  but  is  shared  aldo 
by  air  and  water. 

Again;  the  supposed  peculiar  disposition  of 
light  bodies  to  rise,  is  rather  shaken;  and  here 
we  may  find  an  instance  of  alliance  in  a  water 
bubble.  For  if  air  be  placed  under  water,  it  rises 
rapidly  towards  the  surface,  by  that  striking  mo. 
tion  (as  Democritus  terms  it)  with  which  the  de- 
scending water  strikes  the  air,  and  raises  it;  not 
by  any  struggle  or  effort  of  the  air  itself:  and 
when  it  has  reached  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  is 
prevented  from  ascending  any  further,  by  the 
slight  resistance  it  m^ts  with  in  the  water,  which 
does  not.  allow  an  immediate  separation  of  its 
parts,  so  that  the  tendency  of  the  air  to  rise  must 
be  very  slight. 

Again;  let  the  required  nature  be  weight.  It 
is  certainly  a  received  classification,  that  dense 
and  solid  bodies  are  borne  towards  the  centre  of 
the  earth)  and  rare  and  light  bodies  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  heavens,  as  their  appropriate  places. 
As  far  as  relates  to  places,  (though  these  things 
have  much  weight  in  the  schools,)  the  notion  of 
there  bdng  any  determinate  place  is  absurd  and 
puerile.  Philosophers  trifle,  therefore,  when  they 
tell  you  that  if  the  earth  were  perforated,  heavy 
bodies  Would  stop  on  their  arrival  at  the  centre. 
This  centre  would  indeed  be  an  efficacious 
nothing  or  mathematical  point,  could  it  affect 
bodies  or  be  sought  by  them,  for  a  body  is  not 
acted  upon  except  by  a  body.*  In  fact,  this 
tendency  to  ascend  and  descend,  is  either  in  the 
conformation. of  the  moving  body,  or  in  its  har- 
mony and  sympathy  with  another  body.  But  if 
any  dense  and  solid  body  be  found,  which  does 
not  however,  tend  towards  the  earth,  the  classifi- 
cation is  M  an  end.  Now,  if  we  allow  of  Gilbert's 
opinion,  that  the  magnetic  power  of  the  earth,  in 
attracting  heavy  bodies,  is  not  extended  beyond 
the  limit  of  its  peculiar  virtue,  (which  operates 
always  at  a  fixed  distance  and  no  further,)f  and 
this  be  proved  by  some  instance,  such  an  instance 
will  be  one  of  alliance  in  our  present. subject, 
llie  nearest  approach  to  it  is  that  of  waterspouts, 
fiequently  seen  by  persons  navigating  the  AUantic 
towards  either  of  the  Indies.  For  the  force  and 
mass  of  the  water  suddenly  effused  by  water- 
spouts, appears  to  be  so  considerable,  that  the 
water  must  have  .been  collected  previously,  and 
have  remained  fixed  where  it  was  formed,  until 
it  was  ^afterwards  forced  down  by  some  violent 

*  But  Bee  Bacon's  own  corollary  at  the  end  of  the  ioBtances 
of  divoir4t|  Aphorfim  37. 

f  Since  Newton's  dtocmrery  of  the  law  of  gnvltatiODi  we 
find  that  the  attractive  force  of  the  earth  muit  extend  to  an 
Infinite  distance.  Bacon  himself  alludes  to  the  operation  of 
Jiis  aUractive  (bree  at  great  dlftanoes,  in  the  Inataaeee  of  the 
99d.   Apborl«B4ft, 


cause,  rather  than  made  to  fall  by  the  naCinal 
tion  of  gravity:, so  that  it  may  be  coBJecUiiL4« 
that  a  dense  and  compact  mass,  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  earth,  may  be  suspended  as  the  earth 
itself  is,, and  would  not  fall  unless  forced  down. 
We  do  not,  however,  aflirm  this  as  certain.  la 
the  mean  while,  both  in  this  respect  and  many 
others,  it  will  readily  be  seen  how  deficient  we 
^re  in  natural  history,  since  we  are  farced  to  have 
recourse  to  suppositions  for  examples,  instead  of 
ascertained  instances. 

Again ;  let  the  required  nature  be  the  discoi- 
sive  power  of  the  mind.  The  classification  of 
human  reason,  and  animal  instinct,  appears  to  be 
perfectly  correct.  Yet  there  are  some  instances 
of  the  actions  of  brutes,  which  seem  to  show  that 
they  too  can  syllogize.  Thus  it  is  related,  that  a 
crow,  which  had  nearly  perished  from  thirst  in  a 
great  drought,  saw  some  water  in  the  hollow  tnuk 
of  a  tree,  but  as  it  was  too  narrow  for  him  to  get 
into  it,  he  continued  to  throw  in  pebbles,  whidi 
made  the  water  rise  till  he  could  drink,  and  it 
afterwards  became  a  proverb. 

Again ;  let  the  required  nature  be  Tision.  The 
classification  appears  real  and  certain,  which  con- 
siders light  as  that  which  is  originally  Tisible, 
and  confers  the  power  of  seeing ;  and  colour  as 
being  secondarily  visible,  and  not  capable  c^ 
being  seen  without  light,  so  as  to  appear  a  mere 
image  ormodification  of  light  Yet  there  are  in- 
stances of  alliance  in  each  respect ;  as  in  snow 
when  in  great  quantities,  and  in  the  flame  of  sul- 
phur ;  the  one  being  a  colour  originally  and  in 
itself  light,  tho  other  a  light  verging  towards  a 
colour.* 

36.  In  the  fourteenth  rank  of  prerogative  in* 
stances,  we  will  place  the  instances  rf  the  erou, 
borrowing  our  metaphor  from  the  crosses  erected 
where  two  roads  meet,  to  point  out  the  different 
directions.  We  are  wont  also  to  call  them  deci- 
sive and  judicial  instances,  and  in  some  cases  in- 
stances of  the  oracle,  and  of  command.  Their 
nature  is  as  follows.  When  in  investigating  any 
nature  the  understanding  is,  as  it  w.ere,  balanced, 
and  uncertain  to  which  of  tWQ  or  more  natuiea 
the  cause  of  the  required  nature  should  be  as- 
signed, on  account  of  the  frequent  and  usual  con- 
currence of  several  natures ;  the  instances  of  the 
cross  show  that  the  union  of  one  nature  with  the 
required  nature  is  firm  and  indissoluble,  whilst 
that  of  the  other  is  unsteady  and  separable ;  by 
which  means  the  question  is  decided,  and  the  first 
is  received  as  the  cause,  whilst  the  other  is  dis- 
missed and  rejected.  Such  instances  therefore 
afford  great  light,  and  are  of  great  weight,  so  that 
the  course  of  interpretation  sometimes  terminates 
and  is  completed  in  them.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  are  found  amongst  the  instances  already  ob- 
served, but  they  are  generally  new,  being  ez» 

,  •  0BQW  .nefleeti  light*  bat  is  not  a  wares  of  llglu. 
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pressly  and  purposely  sought  for  and  applied, 
and  brought  to  light  only  by  attentire  and  actiTo 
diligence. 

For  example ;  let  the  required  nature  be  the 
flow  and  ebb  of  the  sea,  which  is  repeated  twice 
a  day,  at  intervals  of  six  hours  between  each  ad- 
vance and  retreat,  with  some  little  difference, 
agreeing  with  the  motion  of  the  moon.  We  have 
here  the  following  cross-ways. 

This  motion  must  be  occasioned  either  by  the 
advancing  and  the  retiring  of  the  sea,  like  water 
shaken  in  a  basin,  which  leaves  one  side  while  it 
"washes  the  other ;  or  by  the  rising  of  the  sea 
from  the  bottom,  slnd  its  again  subsiding  like 
boiling  water.     But  a  doubt  arises,  to  which  of 
these  causes  we  should  assign  the  flow  and  ebb. 
If  the  first  assertion  be  admitted,  it  follows,  that 
when  there  is  a  flood  on  one  side,  there  must  at 
the  safne  time  be  an  ebb  on  another,  and  the 
question,  therefore,  is  reduced  to  this.     Now, 
Acosta,  and  some  others,  afWr  a  diligent  inquiry, 
have  observed  that  the  flood  tide  takes  place  on 
the  coast  of  Florida  and  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Africa  at  the  samb  time,  as  does  also 
the  ebb ;  and  that  there  is  not,  on  the  contrary,  a 
Hood  tide  at  Florida  when  there  is  an  ebb  on  the 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Africa.   Yet,  if  one  consider 
the  su'bject  attentively,  this  does  not  prove  the 
necessity  of  a  rising  motion,  nor  refute  the  notion 
of  a  progressive  motion.    For  the  motion  may  be 
progressive,  and  yet  inundate  the  opposite  shores 
of  a  channel  at  the  same  time ;  as  if  the  waters  be 
forced  and  driven  together  from  some  other  quar- 
ter, for  instance,  which  takes  place  in  rivers,  for 
they  flow  and  ebb  towards  each  bank  at  the  same 
time,  yet  their  motion  is  clearly  progressive,  beiiig 
that  of  the  waters  from  the  sea  enterinsr  their 
mouths.     So  it  may  happen,  that  the  waters 
coming  in  a  vast  body  from  the  eastern  Indian 
Ocean,  are  driven  together  and  forced  into  the 
channel  of  the  Atlantic,  and  therefore  inundate 
both  coasts  at  once.     We  must  inquire,  therefore, 
if  there  be  any  other  channel  by  which  the  waters 
can,  at  the  same  time,  sink  and  ebb;  and  the 
Soathem  Ocean  at  once  suggests  itself,  which  is 
not  less  than  the  Atlantic,  but  rather 'broader,  and 
more  extensive  than  is  requisite  for  this  effect. 

We  at  length  arrive,  then,  at  an  instance  of 
the  cross,  which  is  this.  If  it  be  positively  dis- 
covered, that  when  the  flood  sets  in  towards  the 
opposite  coasts  of  Florida  and  Spain  in  the  At- 
lantic, there  is  at  the  same  time  a  flood  tide  on* 
the  coasts  of  Peru,  and  the  back  part  of  China 
in  the  Southern  Ocean,  then  assuredly,  from  this 
decisive  instance,  we  must  reject  the  assertion 
that  the  flood  and  ebb  of  the  sea,  about  which  we 
inquire,  takes  place  by  progressive  motion ;  for 
no  other  sea  or  place  is  left  where  there  can  be  an 
ebb.  But  this  may  most  easily  be  learned,  by 
inquiring  of  the  inhabitants  of  Panama  and 
Luna,  (where  the  two  oceans  are  separated  by 


a  narrow  isthmus,)  whether  the  flood  and  ebb 
takes  place  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  ij^thmus 
at  the  same  time,  or  the  reverse.  This  decision 
or  rejection  appears  certain,  if  it  be  granted  that 
the  earth  is  fixed ;  but  if  the  earth  revolves,  it 
may,  perhaps,  happen,  tliat  from  the  unequal 
revolution  (as  regards  velocity)  of  the  earth,  and 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  there  may  be  a  violent 
forcing  of  the  waters  into  a  mass,  forming  the 
flood,  and  a  subsequent  relaxation  of  them,  (when 
they  can  no  longer  bear  the  accumulation,)  form- 
ing the  ebb.  A  separate  inquiry  must  be  made 
into  this.  Even  with  this  hypothesis,  however, 
it  remains  equally  true,  that  there  must  be  an  ebb 
somewhere,  at  the  same  time  that  there  is  a  flood 
in  another  quarter. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  latter  of 
the  two  motions  we  have  supposed,  namely,  that 
of  a  rising  and  subsiding  motion,  if  it  should 
happen  that,  upon  diligent  examination,  the  pro- 
gressive motion  be  rejected.  We  have,  then, 
three  ways  before  us,  with  regard  to  this  nature. 
The  motion,  by  which  the  waters  raise  themselves 
and  again  fall  back,  in  the  floods  and  ebbs,  with- 
out the  addition  of  any  other  water  rolled  towards 
them,  must  take  place  in  one  of  the  three  follow- 
ing ways.  Either  the  supply  of  water  emanates 
firom  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  returns  back 
again;  or  there  is  really  no  greater  quantity  of 
water,  but  the  same  water  (without  any  augment- 
ation of  its  quantity)  is  extended  or  rarefied,  so 
as  to  occupy  a  greater  space  and  dimension,  and 
again  contracts  itself;  or  there  is  neither  an  addi- 
tional supply  nor  any  extension,  but  the  same 
waters  (with  regard  to  quantity,  density,  or 
rarity)  raise  th^selves  and  fall  from  sympathy, 
by  some  magnetic  power  attracting  and  calling 
them  up,  as  it  were,  firom  above.  Let  us,  then, 
(passing  over' the  two  first  motions,)  reduce  the 
investigation  to  the  last ;  and  inquire  if  there  be 
any  such  elevation  of  the  water,  by  sympathy  or 
a  magnetic  force.  And  it  is  evident,  in  ths  first 
place,  that  the  whole  mass  of  water  being  placed 
in  the  trench  or  cayity  of  the  sea,  cannot  be  raised 
^t  once,  because  there  would  not  be  enough  to 
cover  the  bottom,  so  that,  if  there  be  any  ten- 
dency of  this  kind  in  the  water,  to  raise  itself^ 
yet  it  would  be  interrupted  and  checked  by  the 
cohesion  of  things,  or  (as  the  common  expression 
is)  that  there  may  be  no  yacuum.  The  water, 
therefore,  must  rise  on  one  side,  apd  for  that  rea- 
son be  diminished,  and  ebb  on  another.  But  it 
win  again  necessarily  follow,  that  the  magnetic 
power,  not  being  able  to  operate  on  the  whole, 
operates  most  intensely  on  the  centre,  so  as  to 
raise  the  waters  there,  which,  when  thus  raised 
successively,  desert  and  abandon  the  sides* 

We  at  length  arrive,  then,  at  an  instance  of  tiie 
cross,  which  is  this :  if  it  be  found  that,  during 
the  ebb,  the  surface  of  the  waters  at  seajs  more 
earved  and  round,  from  the  waters  rising  in  the 
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middle,  and  sinking  at  the  sides  or  coast,  and  if, 
daring  the  flood,  it  be  more  even  and  lerel,  from 
the  waters  returning  to  their  former  position, 
then,  assaredly,  by  this  deoisiTe  instance,  the 
raising  of  them  by  a  magnetic  force  can  be  ad- 
mitted, if  otherwise,  it  must  be  entirely  rejected. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  make  the  experiment  (by 
sounding  in  straits)  whether  the  sea  be  deeper 
towards  the  middle  in  ebbs  than  in  floods.  But 
it  most  be  obserred,  if  this  be  the  case,  that 
(contrary  to  common  opinion)  the  waters  rise 
in  ebbs,  and  only  return  to  their  former  posi- 
tion in  floods,  BO  as  to  bathe  and  inundate  the 
coast. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  spontaneous 
motion  of  reyolution,  and  particularly^  whether 
the  diurnal  motion,  by  which  the  sun  and  stars 
appears  to  us  to  rise  and  set,  be  a  real  motion  of 
reToludon  in  the  heuTenly  bodies,  or  only  appa- 
rent in  them,  and  real  in  the  earth.  There  may 
be  an  instance  of  the  cross  of  the  following  na- 
ture. If  there  be  discorered  any  motion  in  the 
ocean  from  east  to  west,  though  very  languid  and 
weak,  and,  if  the  same  motion  be  discovered 
rather  more  swift  in  the  air,  (particularly  within 
the  tropics,  where  it  is  more  perceptible,  from  the 
circles  being  greater,)  if  it  be  discovered,  also, 
in  the  low  comets,  and  be  already  quick  and 
powerful  in  thMi,  if  it  be  found  also  in  the  pla- 
nets, but  so  tempered  and  regulated  as  to  be  slower 
in  those  nearest  the  earth,  and  quicker  in  those  at 
the  greatest  distance,  being  quickest  of  all  in  the 
heavens,  then  the  diurnal  motion  should  certainly 
be  considered  as  real  in  the  heavens,  and  that  of 
the  earth  must  be  rejected,  for  it  will  be  evident, 
that  the  motion  from  east  to  west  is  part  of  the 
system  of  the  world,  and  univereal ;  since  it  is 
most  rapid  fn  the  height  of  the  heavens,  and 
gradually  grows  weaker,  till  it  stops,  and  is  ex- 
tinguished in  rest  at  the  earth. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  that  other  mo- 
tion of  revolution,  so  celebrated  amongst  astrono- 
mers, which  is  contrary  to  the  diurnal,  namely, 
from  west  to  east,  and  which  the  ancient  astrono- 
mers assign  to  the  planets,  and  even  to  the  starry 
sphere,  but  Copernicus  and  his  foUowen  to  the 
earth  also,  and  let  it  be  examined  whether  any 
such  motion  be  found  in  nature,  or  it  be  rather  a 
fiction  and  h3rpothesis  for  abridging  and  facili- 
tating calculation,  and  for  promoting  that  fine 
notion  of  effecting  the  heavenly  motions  by  per- 
fect circles.  For  there  is  nothing  which  provesi 
such  a  motion  in  heavenly  objects  to  be  true  and 
real,  either  in  a  planet's  not  returning  in  its  diurnal 
motion  to  the  same  point  of  the  starry  sphere,  or 
in  the  pole  of  the  zodiac  being  ditferent  from  that 
of  the  world,  which  two  cireumstances  have 
occasioned  this  notion.  For  the  firat  phenome- 
non is  well  accounted  for  by  the  spheres  over- 
taking or  falling  behind  each  o^er,  and  the  second 
by  spiral  lines,  so  that  the  inaccuracy  of  the  re- 


turn, and  declination  to  the  tropics,  wmj  be 
modifications  of  the  one  dijirnal  motioii« 
contrary  motions,  or  about  different  poles.  And, 
it  is  most  certain,  if  we  consider  ourselves  lor  a 
moment  as  part  of  the  vulgar,  (setting  aside  tbs 
fictions  of  astronomera  and  the  school,  who  are 
wont,  undeservedly,  to  attack  the  senses  in  many 
respects,  and  to  affed  obscurity,)  that  the  appa- 
rent motion  is  such  as  we  have  said,  a  model  of 
which  we  have  sometimes  caused  to  be  repre- 
sented by  wires  in  a  sort  of  machine. 

We  may  take  the  following  instances  of  tbe 
cross  upon  this  subject.  If  it  be  found  in  any 
history,  worthy  of  cre4it,  that  there  has  existed 
any  comet,  high  or  low,  which  has  not  revolved 
in  manifest  harmony  (however  irregularly)  with 
the  diurnal  motion,  then  we  may  decide  so  far  as 
to  allow  such  a  motion  to  be  possible  in  nature. 
But,  if  nothing  of  the  sort  be  found,  it  most  be 
suspected,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  other  in- 
stances of  the  cross. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  weight  or 
gravity.     Heavy  and    ponderous  bodies    must, 
either  of  their  own  nature*  tend  towards  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth  by  their  peculiar  formation ;  or 
must  be  attracted,  and  .hunied,  by  the  corporeal 
mass  of  the  earth  itself,  as  being  an  assemblage 
of  similar  bodies,  and  be  drawn  to  it  by  sympa- 
thy.*   But  if  the  latter  be  the  cause,  it  follows, 
that  the  nearer  bodies  approach  to  the  earth,  the 
more  powerfully  and  rapidly  they  must  be  b<Hiie 
towards  it,  and  the  further  they  are  distant,  the 
more  faintly  and  slowly,  (as  is  the  case  in  mag- 
netic attractions,)  and  that  this   must  happen 
within  a  given  distance,  so  that  if  they  be  sepa- 
rated at  such  a  distance  from  the  earth  that  the 
power  of  the  earth  cannot  act  upon  them,  they 
will  remain  suspended  like  the  earth,  and  not  fall 
at  all. 

The  following  instance  of  the  cross  may  be 
adopted.  Take  a  clock,  moved  by  leaden  weights, 
and  another  by  a  spring,  and  let  them  be  set  well 
together,  so  that  one  be  neither  quicker  nor  slower 
than  the  other;  then  let  the  clock  moved  by 
weights,  be  placed  on  the  top  of  a  very  high 
church,  and  the  other  be  kept  below,  and  let  it 
be  well  observed,  if  the  former  move  slower  than 
it  did,  from  the  diminished  power  of  the  weights. 
Let  the  same  experiment  be  made  at  the  bottom 
of  mines  worked  to  a  considerable  depth,  in  order 
to  see  whether  the  clock  move  more  quickly 
from  the  increased  power  of  the  weights. f  But, 
if  this  power  be  found  to  diminish  at  a  height, 
and  to  increase  in  subterraneous  places,  the  at* 

*  A  close  approiimation  to  Ibe  truth  and  tba  experimeat 
pointed  out,  is  very  Ingenioue ;  indeed,  the  oncillatiom  of 
the  pendulum,  moTln;  by  ha  own  weighty  have  since  been 
uaed  aa  the  noat  delicate  teats  of  tha  variation  of  gniHtj 
from  the  equator  towards  the  polea. 

f  The  attractive  power  to  the  centre  la,  on  the  whole,  di> 
miniabed  to  rainea,  became  the  with  above  Mtraeta  in  tha 
eoBtrmry  direction. 
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iTsetion  of  the  corporeal  mass  of  the  e^Qrth  may 
be  taken  as  the  cause  of  weight. 

Agrain,  let  the  required  nature  he  the  polarity 
of   the    steel  needle,  when   touched  with  the 
magnet.    We  have  these  two  ways  with  regard 
to  this  nature.    Either  the  touch  of  the  magnet 
most  oommunicete  polarity  to  the  steel  towards 
the  north  and  south,  or  else  it'  may  only  excite 
and  prepare  it,  whilst  the  actual  motion  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  presence  of  the  earth,  which  Gilbert 
considers  to  be  the  case,  and  endeavours  to  prove 
with  ^o  much  labour.'  The  particulars  he  has 
inquired  into  with  such  ingenious  zeal  amount  to 
this:  I.  An  iron  bolt  placed  for  a  long  time  to- 
wards the  north  and  south  acquires  polarity  from 
this  habit,  without  the  touch  of  the  magnet;  as 
if  the  earth  itself  operating  but  weakly  from  its 
distance,  (for  the  surface  or  outer  crust  of  the 
earth  does  not,  in  his  opinion,  possess  the  mag- 
netic power,)  yet,  by  long  continued  motion,  could 
supply  the  place  of  the  magnet,  excite  the  iron, 
and  convert  and  change  it  when  excited.  9«  Iron, 
at  a  red  or  white  heat,  when  quenched  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  north  and  south,  also  acquires 
polarity  without  the  touch  of  the  magnet ;  as  if 
the  parts  of  iron  being  put  in  motion  by  ignition, 
and  afterwards  recovering  themselves,  were  at 
the  moment  of  being  quenched  more  susceptible 
and  sensitive  of  the  power  emanating  from  the 
earth,  than  at  other  times,  and,  therefore,  as  it 
were,  excited.    But  these  points,  though  well 
observed,  do  not  completely  prt^ve  his  assertion. 
An  instance  of  the  cross  on  this  point  might 
oe  as  follows.    Let  a  small  magnetic  globe  be 
taken,  and  its  poles  marked,  and  placed  towards 
the  east  and  west,  not  towards  the  north  and 
south,  and  let  it  continue  thus.    Then  let  an 
-jntouched  needle  be  placed  over  it,  and  suffered 
to  remain  so  for  six  or  seven  days.    Now,  the 
needle,  (for  this  is  not  disputed,)  whilst  it  remains 
over  the  magnet,  will  leave  the  poles  of  the  world, 
and  turn  to  those  of  the  magnet,  and,  therefore, 
as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  above  position  will 
turn  to  the  east  and  west.     But  if  the  needle, 
when  removed  from  the  magnet,  and  placed  upon 
a  pivot,  be  found   immediately  to  turn  to  the 
north  and  south,  or  even  by  degrees  to  turn 
thither,  then  the  presence  of  the  earth  must  be 
considered  as  the  cause ;  but  if  it  remains  turned 
88  at  first  towards  the  east  and  west,  or  lose  its 
polarity,  then  that  cause  must  be  suspected,  and 
farther  inquiry  made. 

A^ain,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  corporeal 
substance  of  the  moon,  whether  it  be  rare,  fiery, 
and  atrial,  (aa  most  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
have  thought,)  or  solid  and  dense,  (as  Gilbert 
and  many  of  the  modems,  with  some  of  the  an- 
ci#nts,  hold.)*    The  reasons  for  this  latter  opi- 

*  AaufBctentproorof  Itf  neeesuff  tolidity  li  now  affbrded 
by  the  attraction  of  the  tea,  and  the  moon'a  motion  around 
iheeaitb. 


nibn  axe  grc^uaded  chiefly  upon  this,  that  the  moon 
Ts^ecta  the  sun's  rays,  and  that  light  does  not 
appear  capable  of  being  reflected,  except  by 
solids.  The  instance  of  thecross.wiil,  therefore, 
(if  any,)  be  such  as  to  exhibit  reflection  by  a  rare 
body,  such  ad  flame,  if  it  be  btrt  sufficiently  dense. 
Now,  certainly  one  of  the  reasons  of  twilight  is 
the  reflection*  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  the  upper 
part  of  the  atmosphere.  We  see  the  sun's  rays 
also  reflected  on  fine  evenings,  by  streaks  of 
moist  clouds,  with  a  splendour  not  less,  but  per- 
haps more  bright  and  glorious,  than  that  reflected 
from  the  body  of  the  moon,  and  yet»  it  is  not 
dear  that  those  clouds  have  formed  into  a  dense 
body  of  water.  We  see  also  that  the  darkt  ait, 
behind  the  windows  at  night,  reflects  the  light 
of  a  candle  in  the  same  maimer  as  a  dense  body 
would  do.-j-  The  experiment  should  also  be  made 
of  causing  the  sun's  rays  to  fall  through  a  hole 
upon  some  dark  and  bluish  flakne.  The  uncon- 
fined  rays  of  the  sun,  when  falling  on  faint  flames, 
do  certainly  appear  to  disaden  them,  and  render 
them  more  like  white  smoke  than  flames.  These 
are  the  only  instances  which  occur,  at  present  of 
the  nature  of  those  of  the  cross,  and  better,  per- 
haps, can  be  found.  But  it  must  always  be  ob- 
served, that  reflection  is  not  to  be  expected  from 
flame,  unless  it  l>e  of  some  depth,  for  otherwise 
it  becomes  nearly  transparent.  This  at  least  may 
be  considered  certain,  that  light  is  always  either 
received  and  transmitted,  or  reflected  by  an  even 
surface. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  motion  of 
projectiles  (such  as  darts,  arrows,  and  balls)  ^ 
through  the  air.  The  school,  in  its  usual  manner, 
treats  this  very  carelessly,  considering  it  enough 
to  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  violent  motion, 
from  that  which  they  term  natural,  and  as  far  as 
regards  the  first  percussion  or  impulse,  satisfies 
itself  by  its  axiom,  »<that  two  bodies  cannot 
exist  in  otae  place,  or  there  would  be  a  penetration 
of  dimensions."  With  regard  to  this  nature  we 
have  these  two  crossways.  The  motion  must 
arise  either  from  the  air  carrying  the  projected 
body  and  collecting  behind  it,  like  a  stream  be- 
hind boats  or  the  wind  behind  straws ;  or  from 
the  parts  of  the  body  itself  not  supporting  the 
impression,  but  pushing  themselves  forward  in 
succession  to  ease  it  Fracastorius,  and  nearly 
all  those  who  have  entered  into  any  refined  in^ 
quiry  upon  the  subject,  adopt  the  first.  Nor  can 
it  be  doubted,  that  tl^e  air  has  some  efiect,  yet, 
the  other  motion  is,  without  doubt,  real,  as  is  clear 
from  a  vast  number  of  experiments.    Amongst 

*  Rather  the  refiraetton—tiie  sky  or  air,  bowev«r»  r^Lstta  the 
bhie  raya  of  light 

\  The  polished  surfl&ce  of  the  glass  causes  the  reflection  In 
this  case,  and  not  the  air;  and  a  bat  or  other  black  surface 
put  behind  the  window  in  Che  day  thne  will  enable  the  glass 
to  refieet  distlnedy  for  the  same  reason ;  namely,  that  tl  e 
reflected  rays  are  not  miied  and  coofused  with  those  trarui' 
mitted  from  the  other  side  of  the  window. 
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otiiere  we  may  take  this  instance  of  the  croea : 
namely,  that  a  thin  plate  or  wire  of  iron  rather 
Btiflf,  or  even  a  reed  of  a  pen  split  in  two,  when 
drawn  up  and  bent  between  the  finger  and  thnmb, 
will  leap  forward.  For  it  is  clear,  that  this  cannot 
be  attributed  to  the  air's  being  collected  behind 
the  body,  because  the  source  of  motion  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  plate  or  pen,  and  not  in  its  ex- 
tremities. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  rapid  and 
powerful  motion  of  the  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
by  which  such  vast  masses  are  upheaved,  and 
such  weights  discharged  as  we  obserre  in  large 
mines  and  mortars;  there   are  two  crossways 
before  us,  with  regard  to  this  nature.    This  mo- 
tion is  excited,  either  by  the  mere  effort  of  the 
body  expanding  itself  when  inflamed,  or  by  the 
assisting  effort  of  the  crude  spirit,  whbh  escapes 
rapidly  from  fire,  and  bursts  violently  from  the 
surrounding  flame  as  from  a  prison.    The  school, 
however,  and  common  opinion,  only  consider  the 
first  effort.    For  men  think  that  they  are  great 
philosophers,  when  they  assert  that  flame,  from 
the  form  of  the  element,  is  endowed  with  a  kind 
of  necessity  of  occupying  a  greater  space,  than  the 
same  body  had  occupied  when  in  the  form  of 
powder,  and  that  thence  proceeds  the  motion  in 
question.    In  the  mean  time  they  do  not  observe, 
that  although  this  may  be  true,  on  the  supposition 
of  flame  being  generated,  yet  the  generation  may 
be  impeded  by  a  weight  of  sufficient  force  to  com- 
press and  suffocate  it;  so  that  no  such  necessity 
exists  as  they  assert.    They  are  right,  indeed,  in 
imagining  that  the  expansion,  and  the  consequent 
emission  or  removal  of  the  opposing  body,  is 
necessary  if  flame  be  once  generated ;  but  such  a 
necessity  is  avoided,  if  the  solid  opposing  mass 
suppress  the  flame  before  it  be  generated.    And 
we  in  fact  see  that  flame,  especially  at  the  moment 
of  its  generation,  is  mild  and  gentle,  and  requires 
a  hollow  space  where  it  can  play  and  try  its  force. 
The  great  violence  of  the  effect,  therefore,  cannot 
be  attributed  to  this  cause :  but  the  truth,  is,  that 
the  generation  of  these  exploding  flames  and  fiery 
blasts  arises  from  the  conflict  of  two  bodies  of  a 
decidedly  opposite  nature;  the  one  very  inflam- 
mable, as  is  the  sulphur,  the  other  having  an  anti- 
pathy to  flame ;  gamely,  the  crude  spirit  of  the 
nitre:    so  that  an  extraordinary  conflict   takes 
place,  whilst  the  sulphur  is  becoming  inflamed, 
as  far  as  i^  can,  (for  the  third  body,  the  willow 
charcoal,  merely  incorporates  and  conveniently 
unites  the  two  others,)  and  the  spirits  of  nitre  is 
escapingr,  as  far  also  as  it  can,  and  at  the  same 
time  expanding  itself,  (for  air,  and  all  crude  sub- 
stances, and  water  are  expanded  by  heat,)  fanning 
thus,  in  every  direction,  the  flame  of  the  sulphur 
by  its  escape  and  violence,  just  as  if  by. invisible 
bellows. 

Two  kinds  of  instances  of  the  cross  might  here 
be  used:  the  one  of  very  inflammable  substances, 


sneh  as  sulphur  and  camphire,  naphtfia«  and  lbs 
like,  and  their  compounds,  which  take  fire  nam 
readily  and  easily  than  gunpowder,  if  left  to  tfasa- 
selves;  (and  this  shows  that  the  eflfort  to  oatck 
Are  does  not  of  itself  produce  such  a  prodigiou 
effect;)  the  other  of  Substances  which  avoid  ami 
repel  flame,  such  as  all  salts.  For  we  see  tfast 
when  they  are  east  into  the  fire  the  aqaeoue  spint 
escapes  with  a  crackling  noise  before  flame  is  prs* 
duced,  which  also  happens,  in  a  less  degree,  ia 
stiff  leaves ;  from  the  escape  of  the  aqueous  pait, 
before  the  oily  part  has  caught  fire.  This  is  iiio» 
particularly  observed  in  quicksilver,  whk^  is  not 
improperly  called  mineral  water;  and  which, 
without  any  inflammation^  nearly  equals  the  foies 
of  gunpowder,  by  simple  explosion  and  expsiK 
aion,  and  is  said,  when  mixed  with  gunpowder,  ts 
increase  its  force. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  transitoiy 
nature  of  flame,  and  its  momentaoeons  extinetioa. 
For  to.  us  the  nature  of  flame  does  not  appear  te 
be  fixed  or  settled,  but  to  be  generated  from  mo- 
ment to  moment,  and  to  be  every  instast  extin. 
guished ;  it  being  clear  that  those  flames  which 
continue  and  last,  do  not  owe  their  continuance  to 
the  same  mass  of  flame,  but  to  a  continued  snoces- 
sion  of  new  flame  regularly  generated,  and  dist 
the  same  identical  flame  does  not  continue.  This 
is  easily  shown  by  removing  the  food  or  source  of 
the  flame,  when  it  at  once  goes  out.  We  hare 
the  two  following  cross-ways  with  regard  to  this 
nature.  This  momentary  nature. either  arises  from 
the  cessation  of  the  cause  which  first  produced  it, 
as  in  light,  sounds,  and  violent  motions,  as  they 
are  termed,  or  flame  may  be  capable  by  its  own 
nature  of  duration,  but  is  subjected  to  some  vie* 
lence  from  the  contrary  natures  which  surround 
it,  and  is  destroyed. 

We  may,  therefore,  adopt  the  following  in- 
stance of  the  cross.  We  see  to  what  a  height 
the  flames  rise  in  great  conflagrations ;  for  as  the 
base  of  the  flame  becomes  more  extensive,  its 
vertex  is  more  lofty.  It  appears,  then,  that  the 
commencement  of  the  extinction  takes  place  at 
the  sides,  where  the  flame  is  compressed  by  the 
air,  and  is  ill  at  ease.  But  ^e  centre  of  the 
flame,  which  is  untouched  by  the  air,  and  sur- 
rounded by  flame,  continues  the  same,  and  is  not 
extinguished  until  compressed  by  degrees  by  the 
air  attacking  it  from  the  sides.  All  flame,  there- 
fore, is  pyramidal,  having  its  base  near  the  source* 
and  its  vertex  pointed,  from  its  being  resisted  by 
the  air,  and  not  supplied  from  the  source.  On 
the  contrary,  the  smoke,  which  is  narrow  at  the 
base,  expands  in  its  ascent,  and  resembles  an 
inverted  pyramid ;  because  the  air  admits  the 
smoke,  but  compresses  the  flame ;  for,  let  no  one 
dream  that  the  lighted  flame  is  air,  since  they 
are  clearly  heterogeneous. 

The  instance  of  the  cross  will  be  more  accu- 
rate, if  the  experiment  can  be  made  by  flames  of 
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different  colours/  Take,  therefore,  a  small  metal 
sconce,  and  place  a  lighted  taper  in  it,  then  pat  it 
in  a  basin,  and  pour  a  small  quantity  of  spirits 
of  wine  round  the  sconce,  so  as  not  to  reach  its 
edge,  and  light  the  spirit.  Now,  the  flame  of  the 
spirit  Will  be  blue,  and  that  of  the  taper  yellow ; 
obserye,  therefore,  whether  the  latter  (which  can 
easily  be  distinguished  from  the  former  by  its 
colour,  for  flames  do  not  n^ix  immediately,  as 
liquids  do)  continue  pyramidal,  or  tend  more  to 
a  globular  figure,  since  there  is  nothing  to  destroy 
or  compress  it.  If  ther  latter  result  be  obSerred, 
it  must  be  considered  as  settled,  that  flame  con- 
tinues positively  the  same,  whilst  enclosed  within 
another  flame,  and  not  exposed  to  the  resisting 
force  of  the  air. 

XiOt  this  sufiice  for  the  instances  of  the  cross. 
We  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  them  in  order 
gradually  to  teach  and  accustom  mankind  to  judge 
of  nature  by  these  instances,  and  enlightening 
experiments,  and  not  by  probable  reasons. 

37.  We  will  treat  of  the  instances  of  divorce 
as  the  fifteeenth  of  our '  prerogative  instances. 
They  indicate  the  separation  of  natures  of  the 
most  common  occurrence.  They  differ,  however, 
from  those  subjoined  to  the  accompanying  in- 
stances ;  for  the  instances  of  divorce  point  out  the 
separation  of  a  particular  nature  from  some  con- 
crete substance  with  which  it  is  usually  found  in 
conjunction,  whilst  the  hostile  instances  point 
out  the  total  separation  of  one  nature  from  another. 
They  difier  also  from  the  instances  of  the  cross, 
because  they  decide  nothing,  but  only  inform  us 
that  the  one  nature  is  capable  of  being  separated 
from  the  other.  They  are  of  use  in  exposing 
false  forms,  and  dissipating  hasty  theories  derived 
from  obvious  facts :  so  that  they  add  ballast 
and  weight,  as  it  were,  to  the  understanding. 

For  instance,  let  the  required  natures  be  those 
four  which  Telesius  terms  associates,  and  of  the 
same  family,  namely,  heat,  light,  rarity,  and  mo- 
bility, or  promptitude  to  motion;  yet,  many 
instances  of  divorce  can  be  discovered  between 
them.  Air  is  rare  and  easily  moved,  but  neither 
hot  nor  light,  the  moon  is  light,  but  not  hot,  boil- 
ing water  is  warm,  but*  not  light,  the  motion  of 
the  needle  in  the  compass  is  swift  and  active,  and 
its  subststnce  is  cold,  dense,  and  opaque;  and 
there  are  many  similar  examples. 

Again,  let  the  required  natures  be  corporeal 
nature  and  natural  action.  The  latter  appears 
incapable  of  subsisting  without  some  body,  yet 
may  we,  perhaps,  even  here  find  an  instance  of 
divorce,  as  in  the  magnetic  motion,  which  dra^s 
the  iron  to  the  magnet,  and  heavy  bodies  to  the 
globe  of  the  earth :  to  which  we  may  add  other 
actions  which  operate  at  a  distance.  For  such 
action  takes  place  in  time,  by  distinct  moments, 
not  in  an  instant ;  and  in  space  by  regular  degrees 
and  distances.  There  is,  therefore,  some  one 
moment  of  time  and  some  interval  of  spaoe,  in 
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which  the  power  or  action  is  suspended  betwixt 
the  two  bodies  creating  the  motion.  Our  con- 
sideratiouj  then,  is  reduced  to  this,  whether  the 
bodies  which  are  the  extremes  of  motion  prepare 
or  alter  the  intermediate  t)odies,  so  that  liie  powei 
advances  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  by  sue* 
cession  and  actual  contact,  and  in  the  mean  time 
exists  in  some  intermediate  body;  or  whether 
there  exist  in  reality  nothing  but  the  bodies,  the 
power,  and  the  space  1  In  the  case  of  the  rays- 
of  light,  sounds,  and  heat,  and  some  other  objects 
which  operate  at  a  distance,  it  is  indeed  probable 
that  the  intermediate  bodies  are  prepared  and 
altered,  the  more  so  because  a  qualified  medium 
is  required  for  their  operation.  But  the  magnetic 
or  attractive  power  admits  of  an  indifierent  me- 
dium, and  it  is  not  impeded  in  any.  But  if  that 
power  or  action  is  independent  of  the  interme- 
diate body,  it  follows  that  it  is  a  natural  power 
or  action,  existing  in  a  certain  time  and  space; 
without  any  body,  since  it ,  exists  neither  in  the 
extreme  nor  in  the  intermediate  bodies.  Hence 
the  magnetic  action  may  be  taken  as  an  instance 
of  divorce  of  corporeal  nature  and  natural  action : 
to  which  we  may  add  as  a  corollary,  and  an  ad- 
vantage not  to  be  neglected,  that  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  essence  and  substance  being  sepa- 
rate and  incorporeal,  even  by  those  who  philoso- 
phize according  to  the  senses.  For  if  natural 
power  and  action  emsnating  from  a  body  can 
exist  at  any  time  and  place  entirely  without  any 
body,  it  is  nearly  a  proof  that  it  can  also  emanate 
originally  from  an  incorporeal  substance.  For  a 
corporeal  nature  appears  to  be- no  less  necessary 
for  supporting  and  conveying,  than  for  exoitiiig 
or  generating  natural  action.     " 

38.  Next  follow  five  classes  of  instances 
which  we  are  wont  to  call  by  the  general  term 
of  instances  (f  iht  lamp^  or  of  immediate  inform- 
ation. They  ato  such  as  assist  the  senses. 
For  since 'every  interpretation  of  nature  sets  out 
from  the  senses,  and  leads,  by  a  regular,  fixed,  and 
well  established  road,  from  the  perceptions  of  the 
senses  to  those  of  the  understanding,  (which  are 
true  notions  and  axioms,)  it  necessarily  follows 
that,  in  proportion  as  the  representatives,  or  mi- 
nisterings  of  the  senses,  are  more^abundant  and 
accurate,  every  thing  else  must  be  more  easy  and 
successful. 

The  first  of  these  five  sets  of  instances  of  the 
lamp  strengthen,  enlarge,  and  correct  the  imme* 
diate  operations  of  the-  senses.  The  second  re- 
duce to  the  sphere  of  the  senses  such  matters  as 
are  beyond  it.  The  third  indicate  the  continued 
process  or  series  of  such  things  and  motions,  £^, 
for  the  most  part,  are  only  observed  in  iheif  ter- 
mination, or  in  periods.  The  fourth  supply  the 
absolute  wants  of  the  senses.  The  fifth  excite 
their  attention  and  observation*  and,  at  the  same 
time,  limit  the  snbtilty  of  things.  We  will  now 
proceed  to  speak  of  them  singly. 
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39.  In  the  sixteenth  raiik«  then,  of  prerogatiTe 
nstancee,  we  will  place  the  ioetancee  of  the 
dffor  or  gate^  by  which  name  we  designate  such 
as  assist  the  immediate  action  of  the  senses.  It 
18  obvioas,  that  sight  holds  the  first  rank  among 
the  senses,  with  itegaid  to  information,  for  which 
reason  we  must  seek  principaUy  helps  for  that 
sense.  These  helps  appear  to  be  threefold; 
either  to  epable  it  to  peroeiTe  objects  not  naturai- 
ly  seen,  or  to  see  them  from  a  greater  distanpe, 
or  to  see  them  more  accurately  and  distinctly. 

We  have  an  example  of  the  first  (not  to  speak 
of  spectacles  and  the  like,  which  only  correct 
and  remove  the  infirmity  of  a  deficient  sight,  and 
therefore  give   no   furUier  information)  in  the 
lately  invented  microscopes,  which  exhibit  the 
latent  and  invisible  minutis  of  substances,  and 
their  hidden  formation  and  motion,  by  wonder- 
fully increasing  their  apparent  magnitude.    By 
their  assistance  we  behold,  with  astonishment, 
the  accurate 'form  and  outline  of  a  flea,  moss,  and 
animalcule,  as  well  as  their  previously  invisible 
colour  and  motion.    It  is  said  also  that  an  appa- 
rently straight  line,  drawn  with  a  pen  or  pencil, 
is  discovered  by  such  a  microscope  to  be  very 
uneven  and  curved,  because  neither  the  motion 
of  the  hand,  when  assisted  by  a  ruler,  nor  the 
impression  of  ink  or  colour  are  really  regular,  al- 
though the  irregularities  are  so  minute  as  not  to 
be  perceptible  without  the  assistance  of  the  mi- 
croscope.   Men  hare  (as  is  usual  in  new  and 
wonderful  discoveries)  added  a  superstitious  re- 
mark, that  the  microscope  sheds  a  lustre  on  the 
works  of  nature,  and  dishonoiA  on  these  of  art ; 
which  only  means  that  the  tissue  of  nature  is 
much  more  delicate  than  that  of  art.    For  the 
microscope  is  only  of  use  for  minute  objects ;  and 
Democritus,  perhaps,  if  he  had  seen  it,  would 
have  exulted  in  the  thought  of  a  means  discover- 
'ed  for  seeing  his  atom,  which  he  affirmed  to  be 
-entirely  invisible.    But  the  inadequacy  of  these 
microscopes,  for  the  observation  of  any  but  the 
most  minute  bodies — and  even  of  those,  if  parts 
of  a  larger  body,  destroys  th^ir  utility.    For  if 
the  invention  could  be  extended  to  greater  bodies, 
or  the  minute  parts  of  greater  bodies,  so  that  a 
piece  of  cloth  would  appear  like  a  net,  and  the 
latent  tninutis  and  irregularities  of  gems,  liquids, 
urine,  blood,  wounds,  and  many  other  things 
could  be  rendered  visible,  the  greatest  advantage 
would,  without  doubt,  be  derived. 

We  have  an  instance  of  the  second  kind  in  the 
telescope,  discovered  by  the  wonderful  exertions 
of  Galileo ;  by  the  assistance  of  which  a  nearer  in^ 
tercourse  may  be  opened  (as  by  boats  or  vessels) ' 
between  ourselves  and  the  heavenly  objects.  For 
by  its  aid  we  are  assured  that  the  milky  way  is  but 
a  khot  or  constellation'  of  small  stars,  clearly  de- 
fined and  separate,  which  the  ancients  only  con- 
jectured to  be  the  case :  whence  it  appears  to  be 
capable  of  demonstration,  that  the  spaces  of  the 


plaiietary  orbits  (as  they  are  teimed)  are  msk 
quite  destitute  of  other  stars,  but  that  the  heav«& 
begins  to  glitter  with  stars  before  we  aiziTe  at  the 
starry  sphere ;  although  they  may  be  too  small  to 
be  visible  without  the  telescope.  By  the  telescope, 
also,  we  can  behold  the  revolutions  of  smaller  stars 
round  Jupiter,  whence  it  may  be  conjectnied  tfait 
there  are  several  centres  of  motion  among  ihe 
stars.    By  its  assistance,  also,  the  irregnlari^  of 
light  and  shade  on  the  moon's  surface  is  mote 
clearly  observed  and  determined,  so  as  to  allow  (d 
a  sort  of  selenography.    By  the  telesdope  ire  see 
the  spots  in  the  sun,  and  other  similar  phenome- 
na; all  of  which  are  most  noble  discoveries,  as 
far  as  credit  can  bcBafely  given  to  demonstrations 
of  this  nature,  which  are,  on  this  account,  very 
suspicious,  namely,  that  experiment    stops  at 
these  few,  and  nothing  further  has  yet  been  dil^ 
covered  by  the  same    method,    among  objects 
equally  worthy  of  consideration. 

We  have  instances  of  the  third  kind  in  measur- 
ing rods,  astrolabes,  and  the  like,  which  do  not 
enlarge,  but  correct  and  graide  the  sight.  If  there 
be  other  instances  which  assist  the  other  senses 
in  their  immediate  and  individual  action,  yet,  if 
they  add  nothing  further  to  their  information,  they 
are  not  opposite  to  our  present  purpose,  and  we 
have  therefore  said  nothing  of  them. 

40.  In  the  seventeenth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances we  will  place  et/tn^  instances,  (to  borrow 
a  term  from  the  tribunals,)  because  they  cite  those 
things  to  appear,  which  have  not  yet  appeared. 
We  are  wont  also  to  call  them  invoking  instances, 
and  their  property  is  that  of  reducing  to  the 
sphere  of  Uie  senses  objects  which  do  not  imme- 
diately fall  within  it. 

Objects  escape  the  senses  either  from  their  dis- 
tance, or  the  intervention  of  other  bodies;  er 
because  they  are  not  calculated  to  make  an  im- 
pression upon  the  senses ;  o^  because  they  are  not 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  strike  the  senses;  or 
because  there  is  not  sufficient  time  for  their  actiog 
upon  the  senses;  or  because  the  impression  is  too 
violent;  or  because  the  senses  are  previously  filled 
and  possessed  by  the  object,  so  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  any  new  motion..  These  remarks  apply 
principally  to  sight  and  next  to  touch :  which  two 
senses  act  extensively  in  giving  information,  and 
that  too  upon  general  objects,  whilst  the  remain- 
ing three  inform  us  only,  as  it  were,  by  their  im- 
mediate action,  and  as  to  specific  objects. 

There  can  be  no  reduction  to  the  sphere  of  the 
senses  in  the  first  case,  unless,  in  the  place  of  the 
object,  which  cannot  be  perceived  on  account  of 
the  distance,  there  be  added  or  substituted  some 
other  object,  which  can  excite  and  strike  the 
sense  from  a  greater  distance,  as  in  the  communi- 
cation of  intelligence  by  fires,  bells,  and  the  like. 

In  the  second  case  we  effect  this  reduction  by 
rendering  those  things  which  are  concealed  by  the 
interposition  of  other  bodies,  and  which  cannot 
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easily  be  laid  open,  eTident  to  the  eeixBee  by  means 
of  that  which  lies  at  thesarfece,  or  proceeds  from 
the  interior;  thus  thoistate  of  the  body  is  judged 
of  by  the  pulse,  urine,  &c. 

The  third  and  fourth  cases  apply  to  many  sub- 
jects, and  the  ledncftion  to  the  sphere  of  the  senses 
must  be  obtained  from  eyery  quarter  in  the  inyes- 
tigation  of  things.  There^  are  many  examjfiles. 
It  is  obvious  that  air,  and  spirit,  and  the  like, 
whose  whole  substance  is  extj^mely  rare  and  de- 
licate, can  neither  be  seen  nor  touched ;  a  reduc- 
tion therefore  to  the  senses  becomes  nefseftsary  in 
every  investigation  relating  to  such  bodies. 

Let  the  required  nature,  therefore,  be  the  action 
and  motion  of  the  spirit  enclosed  in  tangible 
bodies.  For  every  tangible  body,  with  which 
we  ar^  acquainted,  contains  an  invisible  and  in- 
tangible spirit,  over  which  it  is  drawn,  aad  which 
it  seems  to  clothe.  This  spirit  being'  emitted 
from  a  tangible  substance,  leaves  fhe  body  con- 
tracted and  dry,  when  retained  it  softens  and  melts 
it,  when  neither  wholly  emitted  nor  retained,  4t 
models  it,  endows  it  with  limbs,  assimilates, 
manifests,  organizes  it,  and  the  like.  AU  these 
points  are  reduced  to  the  sphere  of  the  senses  by 
manifest  effects.. 

For  in  every  tangible  and  inanimate  body  the 
enclosed  spirit  at  firat  increases,  and,  as  it  wdre, 
feeds  on  the  tangible  parts  which  are  most  open 
and  prepared  for  it;  and  when  it  has  digested  and 
modified  them,  and  turned  them  into  spirit,  it 
escapes  with  them.  This  formation  and  increase 
of  spirit  is  rendered  sensible  by  the  diminution  of 
weight :  for  in  every  desiccation  something  is  lost 
in  quantity,  not  only  of  the  spirit  previously  exist- 
ing jLn  the  body,  but  of  the  body  itself,  which  was 
previously  tangible,  and  has  been  recently  changcsd , 
for  the  spirit  itself  has  no  weight.  The  departure 
or  emission  of  spirit  is  rendered  sensible  in  the  rust 
of  metals,  and  other  putrefactions  of  a  like  nature, 
which  stop  before  they  arrive  at  the  rudiments  of 
life,  which  belong  to  the  third  species  of  process.* 
In  compact  bodies  the  spirit  does  not  find  pores 
and  passages  for  its  escape,  and  is  therefore 
obliged  to  force  out,  and  drive  before  it,,  the  tan- 
gible parts  also,  which  consequently  pretrude; 
whence  arises  rust^and  the  like.  .  The  contraction 
of  the  tangible  parts,  occasioned  by  the  emission 
of  part  of  the  spirit,  (whence  arises  desiccation,) 
is  rendered  sensible  by  the  increased  hardness  of 
the  substance,  and  still  more  by  the  fissures,  con- 
tractions, shrivelling,  and  folds  of  the  bodies  thus 
produced.  For,  the  parts  of  wood  split  and  con- 
tract, skins  become  shrivelled,  and  not  only  that, 

*  Rnrt  if  now  well  known  to  be  a  cbynleal  combination 
of  oxygen  with  tbe  metaliand  the  metal  when  niitf,  acquires 
additional  weight.  Tbe  theory  of  apirits  to  which  Paeon  Are- 
qaentfy  recure  ie  very  obaoure,  eepoctally  as  applied  to  inani- 
mate otfjecu.  Hie  theoiy  as  to  the  fenemtloa  of  animals,  is 
deduced  from  the  erroneous  notion  of  the  possibility  of  8pon« 
tanebus  generation,  (as  It  was  termed.)  See  the  next  para- 
iraph  but  one. 


but,  if  the  spirit  be  emitted  suddenly  b}  the  heat 
of  the  fire,,  become  so  hastily  ^ntracted  as  to 
twist  and  roll  themselves  up. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  spirit  is  retained, 
and  yet  expanded  and  excited  by  heat,  or  the 
like,  (which  happens  in  solid  and  tenacious 
iiodies,)  then  the  bodies  are  softened,  as  in  hot 
iron ;  or  flow,  as  in  metals ;  or  melt,  as  in  gums, 
wax,  and  the  like.  The  contrary  effects  of  heal, 
therefore,  (hardening  some  substances  and  melt* 
ing  oUieirs,)  are  easily  reconciled,*  because  the 
spirit  is  emitted  in  the  former,  and  agitated  and 
retained  in  the  latter ;  the  latter  action  is  that  of 
heat  and  the  spirit, 'the  former  that  of  the  tangi- 
ble piirts  themselves,  after  the  spirit^s  emission. 

But  when  the  spirit  is  neither  entirely  retained 
nor  emitted,  but  only  strives  and  exercises  itself 
within  its  limits,  and  meets  with  tangible  parts,' 
which  obey,  and  readily  follow  it  wherever  it 
leads  them ;  then  foilpws  the  formation  of  an  or- 
ganic body,  and  of  limbs,  and  the  other  vital 
actions  of  vegetables  and  plants.  These  are  ren* 
dered  sensible,  chiefly  by  diligent  observation  of 
the  firet  beginnings,  and  rudiments  or  effects  of 
life  in  animalculs  sprung  from  putrefaction,  as  in 
tlie  eggs  of  ants,  worms,  mosses,  frogs  after  rain, 
&c.  Both  a  mild  heat  and  a  pliant  subs^nce, 
however,  are  neeessary  fbr  the  production  of  life, 
in  order  that  the  spirit  may  neither  hastily  escape, 
nor  be  restvained  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  parts^ 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  bend  and  model  them  like 
wax. 

Again,  the  difference  of  spirit,  which  is  im^ 
portent  and  of  effect  in  many  points,  (as  uncon- 
n^bted  spirit,  branching  spirit,  branching  and 
cellular  spirit,  the  first  of  which  is  that  of  all  in- 
animate substances,  the  second  of  vegetables,  and 
the  third  of  animals,)  is  placed,  as  it  were,  be- 
fore the  eyes,  by  many  reducing  instances. 

Again,  it  is  clear  that  the  more'  refined  tissue 
and  conformation  of  things  (though  forming  the 
whole  body  of  visible  or  tangible  objects)  are 
neither  visible  nor  tangible.  Our  information, 
therefore,  must  here,  also,  be  derived  froih  reduc- 
tion to  the  sphere  of  the  senses.  But  the  most 
radical  and  primary  difference  of  formation,  de* 
pends.on  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  matter 
within  the  same  space  or  dimensions.  For,  the 
other  fojrmations,  which  regard  the  dissimilarity 
of  the  parts  contained  in  the  8ame\>ody,  and  their 
collocation  and  position,  are  secondary  in  compa- 
rison with  the  .former. 

Let  the  required  nature  then  be  the  expansion, 
or  coherence  of  matter  in  different  bodies,  or  tli« 
quantity  of  matter  relative  to  tbe  dimensions  ot 
each.  For,  there  is  nothing  in  nature  more  true, 
than  the  twofold  proposition,  ««That  nothing 
proceeds  from  nothing,'*  and  <.«  that  nothing  is 
reduced  to  nothing,"  but,  that  the  quantum,  or 

*  Limns  ut  hie  dureecit,  et  hoc  nt  cera  liouesclt 
Vno  eodemque  ignfc— Fir^.  Eel.  viU. 
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sam  total  of  matter,  is  eonBtant,  and  is  neither 
increased  nor  diminished.  Nor  is  it  less  true, 
**  that  out  of  this  given  quantity  of  matter,  there 
is  a  gfreater  or  less  quantity  contained  within  the 
same  space  or  dimensions,  according  to  the  differ- 
ence of  bodies ;"  as,  for  instance,  water  contains 
more  than  air. '  So  that,  if  any  one  were  to 
assert,  that  a  giren  content  of  water  can  be 
changed  into  an  equal  content  of  air,  it  is  the 
same  as  if  he  were  to  assert  that  something  can 
be  reduced  into  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  if  any 
one  were  to  assert,  that  a  given  content  of  air  can 
be  changed  into  an  equal  content  of  water,  it  is 
the  same  as  if  he  were  to  assert  that  something 
can  prpoeed  from  nothing.  From  this  abundance, 
or  scarcity  of  matter,  are  properly  derived  the  no- 
tions of  density  and  rarity,  .which  are  taken  in 
various  and  promiscuous  senses. 

This  third  assertion  may  be  considered  as  being 
also  sufficiently  certain ;  namely,  that  the  greater 
or  less  quantity  in  this  or  that  body,  may,  by 
comparison,  be  reduced  to  calculation,  and  exact, 
or  nearly  exact  proportion.  Thus,  if  one  should 
say  that  there  is  such  an  accumulation  of  matter 
in  a  given  quantity  of  gold,  that  it  would  require 
twenty-one  times  the  quantity  in  dimension  of 
spirits  of  wine,  to  make  up  the  same  quantity  of 
matter,  it  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth. 

The  accumulation  of  matter,  however,  and  its 
relative  quantity  are  rendered  sensible  by  weight. 
For  weight  is  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of 
matter,  as  regards  the  parts  of  a  tangible  sub- 
stance, but  spirit,  and  its  quantity  of  matter,  are 
not  to  be  computed  by  weight,  which  spirit  rather 
diminishes  than  augments. 

We  have  made  -a  tolerably  accurate  table  of 
weighty  in  which  we  have  selected  the  weights 
and  size  of  all  the  metals,  the  principal  minerals, 
stones,  liquids,  oils,  and  many  other  natural  and 
artificial  bodies :  a  very  useful  proceeding  both  as 
regards  theory  and  practice,  and  which  is  capable 
of  revealing  many  unexpected  results.  Nor  is 
this  of  little  consequence,  that  it  serves  to  demon- 
strate that  the  whole  range  of  the  variety  of  tangi. 
ble  bodies,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  (we 
mean  tolerably  close,  and  not  spongy,  hollow 
bodies,  which  are  for  a  considerable  part  filled 
with  air,}  does  not  exceed  the  ratio  of  one  to 
twenty-one.  So  limited  is  nature,  or  at  least  that 
part  of  it  to  which  we  are  most  habituated. 

We  have  also  thought  it  deserving  our  industry, 
to  try  if  we  could  arrive  at  the  ratio  of  intangible 
or.  pneumatic  bodies  to  tangible  bodies ;  which 
wc  attempted  by  the  following  contrivance.  We  \ 
took  a  vial  capable  of  containing  about  an  ounce, 
using  a  small  vessel  in  order  to  effect  the  subse- 
qiiont  evaporation  with  less  heat.  We  filled  this 
vial,  almost  to  the  neck,  with  spirits  of  wine,  se- 
lecting it  as  the  tangible  body  which,  by  our  table^ 
was  the  rarest,  and  contained  a  less  quantity  of 
n>atter  in  a  given  space,  than  all  other  tangible 


bodies  which  lure  compact  and  not  hoHow. 
we  noted  exactly  the  weight  of  the  liqaid  and 
viaL    We  next  took  a  bladder,  containing-  aboat 
two  pints,  and  squeezed  all  the  alf  out  of  it,  as 
completely  as  possible,  and  until  the  sides  of  the 
bladder  met.  We  first,  however,  mbbed  the  blad- 
der gently  with  oil,  so  as  to  make  it  air-tigbt,  by 
closing  its  pores  with  the  oil.    We  tied  the  blad- 
der tightly  round  the  mouth  of  the  vial,  which  we 
had  inserted  in  it,  and  with  a  piece  of  waxed 
thread  to  make  it  fit  better  and  more  tig-htly,  and 
then  placed  the  vial  on  some  hot  coals  in  a  hra^ 
zier.    The  vapour  or  steam  of  the  spirit,  dilated 
and    become   aeriform    by  the  heat,  gradually 
swelled  out  the  bladder  and  stretched  it  in  every 
direction  like  a  sail.  As  soon  as  that  was  accom- 
plished, we  removed  the  vial  from  the  fire  and 
placed  it  on  a  carpet,  that  it  might  not  be  ciaeked 
by  the  cold :  we  adso  pricked  the  bladder  imme- 
diately, that  the  steam  might  not  return  to  a  liquid 
stato  by  the  cessation  of  heat,  and  confound  the 
proportions.    We  then  removed  the  bladder,  and 
again  took  the  weight  of  the  spirit  which  rem^^n- 
ed;  and  so  calculated  the  quantity  which  h»^  .leen 
converted  into  vapour,  or  an  aeriform  shape,  and 
then  examined  how  much  space  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  body  in  its  form  of  spirits  of  wine  in 
the  vial,  and  how  much  on  the  other  hand  had 
been  occupied  by  it  in  its  aeriform  shape  in  the 
bladder,  and  subtracted  the  results ;  from  which 
it  was  clear,  that  the  body,  thus  converted  and 
changed,  acquired  an  expansion  of  one  hundred 
times  beyond  its  former  bulk. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  heat  or  cold, 
of  such  a  degree  as  not  to'  be  sensible  from  its 
weakness.  They  are  rendered  sensible  by  the 
thermometer  as  we  described  it  above  ;*  for  the 
cold  and  heat  are  not  actually  perceived  by  the 
touch,  but  heat  expands  and  cold  contracts  the 
air.  Ner,  again,  is  that  expansion  or  contraction 
of  the  air  in  itself  visible,  but  the  air  when  ex. 
panded  depresses  the  water,  and  when  contracted 
raises  it,  which  is  the  first  reduction  to  sight. 

Again,  let  the  required  nature  be  the  mixture 
of  bodies ;  namely,  how  much  aqueous,  oleagin- 
ous, or  spirituous,  ashy  or  salt  parts  they  contain ; 
or,  as  a  particular  example,  how  much  butter, 
cheese,  and  whey  there  is  in  milk,  and  the  like? 
These  things  are  rendered  sensible  by  artificial 
and  skilful  separations  in  tangible  substances, 
and  the  ne^ture  of  the  spirit  in  them,  though  not 
immediately  perceptible,  is  nevertheless  discover- 
ed by  the  various  motions  and  efforts  of  bodies. 
And,  indeed,  in  this  branch  men  have  labourcd 
hard  in  distillations  and  artificial  separations,  but 
with  little  more  success  than  in  their  other  expe- 
riments now  in  use ;  their  methods  being  mere 
guesses  and  blind  attempts,  and  more  industrious 
than  intelligent ;  and  what  is  worst  of  all,  without 
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«Liij  imitation  orjivalry  of  nature,  bnt  rether  by 
violent  heats  and  too  energetic  agents,  to  the  de- 
Btrnction  of  any  delicate  conformation,  ifrwjiich 
principally  consist  the  hidden  yirtaes  and  sym- 
pathies. Nor  do  men  in  these  separations  ever 
cittend  to  or  observe  what  we  have  before  pointed 
out ;  namely,  that  in  attacking  bodies  by  fire,  or 
other  methods,  many  qualities  are  superinduced 
by  the  fire  itself,  and  the  other  bodies  used  to 
effect  the  separation,  which  were  not  originally  in 
tlie  compoun^.  Hence  arise  most  extraordinary 
fallacies.  For  the  mass  of  vapour,  which  is 
emitted  from  water  by  fire,  for  instance,  did  not 
exist  as  vapour  or  air  in  the  water,  but  is  chiefly 
created  by  the  expahsion  of  the  water  by  the  heat 
of  the  fire. 

So,  in  general,'  all  delicate  experiments  on  na- 
tural or  artificial  bodies,  by  which  the  genuine 
are  distinguished  from  the  adulterated,  and  the 
better  from  the  more  common,  should  be  referred 
to  this,  division^;  for  they  bring  that  which  is  not 
the  object  of  the  senses  within  their  sphere. 
They  are,  therefore,  to  be  everywhere  diligently 
sought  after. 

With  regard  to  the  fifth  cause  of  objects  escap- 
ing our  senses,  it  is  clear  that  the  action  of  the 
sense  takes  place  by  motion,  and  this  motion 
is  time.  If,  therefore^  the  motion  of  any  body 
be  either  so  slow,  or  so  swift,  as  not  to  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  necessary  momentum  which 
operates  on  the  senses,  the  object  is  not  perceived 
at  all ;  as  in  the  motion  of  the  hour  hand,  and 
that  again  of  a  musket  ball.  The  motion  which 
ia  imperceptible  by  the  senses  from  its  slowness, 
is  readily  and  usually  rendered  sensible  by  the 
accumulation  of  motion;  that  which  is  imper- 
ceptible from  its  velocity,  has  not,  as  yet,  been 
well  measured;  it  is  necessary,  however,  that 
this  should  be  done,  in  some  cases,  with  a  view 
to  a  proper  investigation  of  nature* 

The  sixth  case,  where  the  sense  is  impeded  by 
the  power  of  the  object,  admits  of  a  reduction  to 
the  sensible  sphere,  either  by  removing  the  ob- 
ject to  a  greater  distance,  or  by  deadening  its  ef- 
fects by  the  interposition  of  a  medium,  which 
may  weaken,  and  not  destroy  the  object ;  or  by 
the  admission  of  its  reflection,  where  the  direct 
impression  is  too  strong,  as  that  of  the  sun  in  a 
basin  of  water. 

The  seventh  ease,  where  the  senses  are  so 
overcharged  with  the  object,  as  to  leave  no  fur- 
ther room,  scarcely  occurs,  except  in^  the  smell 
or  taste,  and  is  not  of  much  consequence  as  re- 
gards our  present  subject.  Let  what  we  have 
said,  therefore,  sufiiee  with  regard  to  the  reduc- 
tion to  the  sensible  sphere  of  objects  not  naturally 
within  its  compass. 

Sometimes,  however,  this  reduction  is  not  ex- 
tended to  the  senses  of  man^  but  to  those  of  some 
other  animal,  whose  senses,  in  some  points,  ex- 
ceed those  of  man:  as  (with  regard  to  some 


scents)  to  thfl.t  of  the  dog,  and  with  regard  to 
light  existing  imperceptibly  in  the  air,  when  not 
illumined  from  any  extraneous  source,  to  the 
sense  of  the  cat,  the  owl,  and  other  animals  which 
see  by  night.  For  Tclesius  has  well  observed 
that  there  appears  to  be  an  original  portion  of 
light  even  in  the  air  itself,  although  but  slight 
and  meagre,  and  of  no  use  for  the  most  part  to 
the  eyes  of  men,  and  those  of  the  generality  of 
animals ;  because  those  animals  to  whose  senses 
this  light  is  proportioned,  can  see  by  night,  which 
does  not,  in  all  probability,  proceed  from  their 
seeing  either  without  light,  or  by  any  internal 
light. 

Here,  too,  we  would  observe,  that  we  at  pre- 
sent discuss  only  the  wants  of  the  senses,  and 
their  remedies ;  for  their  deceptions  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  inquiries  appropriated  to  the  senses, 
and  sensible  objects;  except  that  important  de- 
ception, which  makes  them  define  objects  in  their 
relation  to  man,  and  not  in  their  relation  to  the 
universe,  and  which  is  only  corrected  by  uni- 
versal reasoning  and  philosophy. 
.  41.  Tn  th^  eighteenth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stancies, we  will  class  the  instances  ^  the  road, 
which  we  are  also  wont  to  call  itinerant  and 
jointed  instances.  They  are  such  as  indicate  the 
gradually  continued  motions  of  nature.  This 
species  of  instances  escapes  rather  our  observa- 
tion, thap  our  senses;  for  meh  are  wonderfully 
indolent  upon  this  subject,  consulting  nature  in  a 
desultory  manner,  and  at  periodic  intervals,  when 
bodies  have  been  regularly  finished  and  com- 
pleted, and  not  during  her  work.  But  if  any  one 
were  desirous  of  examining  and  contemplating 
the  talents  and  industry  of  an  artificer,  he  would 
not  merely  wish  to  see  the  rude  materials  of  his 
art,  and  then  his  work  when  finished,  but  rather 
to  be  present  whilst  he  is  at  labour^  and  proceed- 
ing with  his  work.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
should  be  done  with  regard  to  nature.  For  in- 
stance, if  any  one  investigate  the  vegetation  of 
plants,  he  should  observe  from  the  first  sowing 
of  any  seed  (which  can  easily  be  done,  by  pull- 
ing up  evei^  day  seeds  which  have  been  two, 
three,  or  four  days  in  the  ground,  and  examining 
them  diligently)  how  and  when  the  seed  begins 
to  swell  and  breaks  and  be  filled,  as  it  were,  with 
spirit;  then  how  it  begins  to  burst  the  bark  and 
push  out  fibres,  raising  itself  a  little  at  the  same 
time,  unless  the  ground  be  very  stiff;  then  how 
it  pushes  out  the^e  fibres,  some  downwards  foi 
roots,  others  upwards  for  the  stem ;  sometimes, 
also,  creeping  laterally,  if  it  find  the  earth  open 
and  more  yielding  on  one  side,  and*  the  like. 
The  aame  should  be  done  in  observing  the  hatch 
ing  of  eggs,  where  we  may  easily  see  the  pro- 
cess of  animation  and  organization,  and  what 
parts  are  formed  of  the  yolk,  and  what  of  the 
white  of  the  egg,  and  the  like.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  inquiry  into  the  formation  of  ani- 
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mala  <rom  putrefaction ;  for  it  would  not  bo  ao 
humane  to  inquire  into  perfect  and  terrestrial  ani- 
mala,  by  cutting  the  fetus  from  the  womb ;  but 
opportunities  may  perhaps  be  offered  of  abortions, 
animals  killed  in  hunting,  and  the  like.  Na- 
ture, therefore,  must,  as  it  were,  be  watched,  as 
being  more  easily  obserred  by  night  than  by  day ; 
for  contemplations  of  this  kind  may  be  considered 
as  carried  on  by  night,  from  the  minuteness  and 
perpetual  burning  of  our  watch-light.  The  same 
must  be  attempted  with  inanimate  objects,  which 
we  have  ourselves  done  by  inquiring  into  the 
opening  of  liquids  by  fire.  For  the  mode  in 
which  water  expands  is  different  from  that  ob- 
serred in  wine,  vinegar,  or  verjuice,  and  very 
different  again  from  that  observed  in  milk  and 
oil,  and  the  like ;  and  this  was  easily  seen,  by 
boiling  them  with  slow  heat,  in  a  glass  vessel, 
through  which  the  whole  may  be  clearly  per- 
ceived. But  we  merely  mention  this,  intending 
to  treat  of  it  more  at  large  and  more  closely  when 
we  come  to  the  discovery  of  the  latent  process ; 
for  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  we  do 
not  here  treat  of  things  themselves,  but  merely 
propose  examples. 

42*  In  the  nineteenth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances we  will  class  tuppkmerUary  or. substitu- 
tive instances,  which  we  are  also  wont  to  call 
instances  of  refuge.  They  are  such  as  supply 
information,  where  the  senses  are  entirely  defi- 
cient, and  we,  therefore,  have  recourse  to  them 
when  appropriate  instances  cannot  be  obtained. 
This  substitution  is  twofold,  either  by  approxima- 
tion or  by  analogy.  For  instance;  there  is  no 
known  medium,  which  entirely  prevents  the  effect 
of  the  magnet  in  attracting  iron,  neither  gold,  nor 
silver,  nor  stone,  nor  glass,  wood,  water,  oil, 
cloth,  or  fibrous  bodies,  air,  flame,  or  the  like. 
Yet,  by  aecqrate  experiment,  a  medium  may  per- 
haps be  found  which  would  deaden  its  effect, 
more  than  another  comparatively  and  in  degree ; 
as,  for  instai^,  the  magnet  would  not,  perhaps, 
attract  iron  through  the  same  thickness-of  gold 
as  of  air,  or  the  same  quantity  of  ignited  as  of 
cold  silver,  and  so  on :  for  we  have  not  ourselves 
made  the  experiment,  but  it  will  suffice  as  an 
example.  Again,  there  is  no  known  body  which 
is  not  susceptible  of  heat,  when  brought  near  the 
fire.  Yet,  air  becomes  warm  much  sooner  than 
stone.  These  are  examples  of  substitution  by 
approximation. 

Substitution  by  analogy  is  useful,  but  less  sure, 
and,  therefore,  to  be  adopted  with  some  Judgment. 
It  serves  to  reduce  that  which  is  not  the  object 
of  the  senses  to  their  sphere,  not  by  the  pereet>ti* 
ble  operations  of  the  imperceptible  body,  but  by 
the  consideration  of  some  similar  perceptible 
body.  For  instance,  let  the  subject  for  inquiry 
be  the  mixture  of  spirits,  which  are  invisible 
bodies,  lliere  appears  to  be  some  relation  be* 
tween  bodies  and  tl^eir  sources  or  support  NoW, 


the  Bouree  «f  flame  seems  to  be  ml  and  fat; 
of  air,  water,  and  wateiy  eubstances ;  for  flame 
increase  over  the  exhalation  of  oil,  and  air  ovei 
that  of  waten    One  must,  therefore,  Gonsider  the 
mixture  of  oil  and  water,  which  is  manifiBat  to 
the  «enses,  since  that  of  air  and  flame  in  genenl 
escapes  the  senae^.    But  oil  and  water  mix  Tey 
imperfectly  by  composition,  or  stirring,  ^wiiils 
they  are  exactly  and  nicely  mixed  iB^erbs,  biood, 
and  the  parts  of  animals.     Something- 
therefore,  m^  take  place  in  the  mixture  of 
and  air  in  spirituous  substances,  not  bearing  mix- 
ture very  well  by  simple  collision,  whilst  they 
appear,  however,  to  be  well  mixed  in  the  spiriis 
of  plants  and  animals. 

Again,  if  the  inquiry  do  not  relate  to  perfeei 
mixtures  of  spirits,  but  merely  to  their  eomposi- 
tion,^  whether  they  easily  incorporate  with  caeb 
other,  or  there  be  rather  (tis  an  example)  -eertaiB 
winds  and  exhalations^  or  other  spiritaal  bodies, 
which  do  not  mix  with  common  air,  bnt  only 
adhere  t6  and  float  in  it  in  globules  and  drops,  and 
are  rather  broken  and  pounded  by  the  air,  than 
received  into,  and  incorporated  with  it ;  this  can- 
not be  perceived  in  common  air,  and  other  aerifoim 
substances,  on  account  of  the  rarity  of  the  bodies, 
but  an  image,  as  it  were,  of  this  process,  may  be 
conoeived  in  such  liquids  as  quicksilver,  oil, 
water,  and  even  air,  when  broken  and  dissipated 
it  ascends  in  small  portions  through  water,  and 
also  in  the  thicker  kinds  of  ^oke;  lastly,  ia 
dust,  raised  and  remaining  in  the  air,  in  all  of 
which  there  is  no  incorporation :  and  the  above 
representation  in  this  respect  Is  not  a  bad  one,  if 
it  be  first  diligently  investigated,  whether  there 
can  be  such  a  difference  of  nature  between  apt* 
rituous  substances,  as  between  liquids,  for,  then, 
these  images  might  conveniently  be  snbstituted 
by  analogy. 

And  although  we  have  observed  of  these  sup- 
plementary instanees,  thai  information  is  to  be 
derived  from  theip,  when  appropriate  instances 
are  wanting,  by  way  of  refuge,  yet,  "we  would 
have  it  understood,  that  they  are  i^so  of  great 
use,  when  the  appropriate  instances  are  at  hand, 
in  order  to  confirm  the  information  afforded  by 
them ;  of  which  we  will  speak  more  at  length* 
when  our  subject  leads  us,  in  due  course,  to  the 
supports  of  induction. 

43.  In  the  twentieth  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances we  will  place  lancing  instants,  which 
we  are  also  wont  (but  for  a  different  reason)  to 
call  twitching  instances.  We  adopt  the  latter 
name,  because  they  twitch  the  understandiog,  and 
the  former  because  they  pierce  nature,  wheuee  we 
style  them  occasionally  the  instanees  of  Demc^ 
critos.*  They  are  such  as  warn  the  undeiBtand- 
ing  of  the  admirable  and  exquisite  subtility  of 
nature,  80  that  it  becomes  roused  and  awakened 
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to  atteniioii»  obaeTTttioiif  and  proper  inqmry :  ast 
for  inBtaBce,  that  a  little  drop  of  ink  shoald  be 
drawA  oat  into  to  many  letters ;  that  silver  merely 
gilt  on  its  snrfaoe  shoald  be  stretched  to  such  a 
length  of  gilt  wire;  that  a  little  worm,  soch  as 
yon  may  find  on  the  skint  shonld  possess  both  a 
spirit  and  a  -varied  c(Hiformation-of  its  parts ;  that 
a  little  saffron  should  imbue  a  whole  tub  of  water 
"with  its  colour ;  that  a  little  musk  or  aroma  shpuld 
imbue  a  muck  greater  extent  of  air  wiA  its  per- 
fume ;  that  a  cloud  of  smoke  should  be  raised  by 
a  little  incense;  that  such  accurate  differences 
of  sounds  as  artienlate  words  should  be  conveyed 
in.  all  directions  through  the  air,  and  even  pene- 
trate the  pores  of  wood  and^  water,  (though  they 
become  much  weakened;)  that  they  should  be 
moreover  reflected,  and  that  with  such  distinct- 
ness and  velocity ;  that  light  and  coloor  should 
for  such  an  extent,  and  so  rapidly  pass  through 
solid  bodies,  such  as  glass^  and  water,  with  so 
grreat  and  so  exquisite  a  variety  of  images,  and 
should  be  refracted  and  reflected ;  that  the  mag- 
net should  attract  through  every  description  of 
body,  even  the  most  compact;  but  (wl^at  Is  stfll 
more  wonderful)  thfiit  in  all  these   cases  the 
action  of  one  should  not  impede  that  of  another 
in  a  common  medium,  such  as  air;  and  that 
there  should  be  borne  through  the  air,  at  the 
same  time,  so  many  images  of  visible  objects,  so 
many  impulses  of  articulation,  so  many  different 
perfumes,  as  of  the  violet,  rose,  &c.,  besides  cold 
a&d  heat,  and  mag[netic  attractions;  all  of  them, 
I  say,  at  once,  without  any  impediment  ftom 
each  other,  as  if  each  had  its  paths  and  peculiar 
passage   set   apart   for   it,  without   infringing 
against  or  meeting  each  other. 

To  theie  lancing  instances,  however,  we  are 
wont,  not  without  some  advantage,  to  add  those 
which  we  call  the  limits  of  suck  instances. 
Thus,  ,in  ^e  cases  we  have  poin^  out,  one 
action  does  not  disturb  or  impede  another  of  a 
different  nature,  yet  those  of  a  similar  nature  sub- 
due and  extinguiedi  each  other ;  as  the  light  of 
the  sun  does  that  of  the  candle,  the  sound  of  a 
cannon  that  of  the  volce«  a  strong  perfume  a  more 
delicate  one,  a  powerful  heat  a  more  gentle  one, 
a  plate  of  iron  between  the  magnet  and  other  iron 
the  effect  of  a  magnet.  But  the  proper  place  for 
mentioning  these  will  be  also  amongst  the  supports 
of  induction^ 

44.  We  have  now  spoken  of  the  instances 
which  assist  the  senses,  and  which  arp  principal- 
ly of  service  as  regards  information ;  for  informa- 
tion begins  from  the  senses^  But  our  whole 
lahour  terminates  in  practice,  and  as  the  former 
is  the  beginning,  so  is  the  latter  the  end  of  our 
sabject.  The  following  instances,  therefore,  will 
be  those  which  are  chiefly  useful  in  practice. 
Thev  are  comprehended  in  two  classes^  and  are 
ie?en  in  number.  We  call  them  all  by  the  gene- 
ral name  of  practical  instances.    Now,  there  are 


two  defects  in  practice,  and  at  many  divisions  of 
important  instances.  Practio*  is  ^ther  deceptive 
or  too  laborious.  It  is  generally  deceptive,  (espe- 
cially af^er  a  diligent  examiuation  of  natures,)  on 
aooonnt  of  the  power  and  actions  of  bodies  being 
ill  defined  and  determined.  Now,  the  powers  and 
actions  of  the  bodies  are  defined  and  determined 
either  by  space  or  by  tinike,  or  by  the  quantity  at 
a  given  period,  or  by  the  predominance  of  energy ; 
and  if  these  four  circumstances  be  not  well  and 
diligently  considered,  the  sciences  may  indeed  be 
beautiful  in  theory^  but  are  €^  no  efiect  in  practice. 
We  call  the  four  instances  referred  to  this  class, 
mathematieal  instances  and  instances  of  measure. 
Practice  is  laborious  eitker  from  the  multitude 
of  instruments,  or  th^  bulk  of  matter  and  sub- 
stamees  requisite  for  any  given  wc^rk.  Those  in- 
stances, therefore,  are  valuable,  which  either 
direct  practice  to  that  which  is  c€  most  conse- 
quence to  mankind,  or  lessen  t^e*  number  of  in- 
struments, or  of  matter  to  be  worked  upon.  We 
assign  to  the  three  instances  relating  to  this  class 
the  common  name  of  propitious  or  benevoknt 
instances.  We  will  now  separately  discusa  these 
seven  instances,  and  conclude  with  them  that 

I 

part  of  our  work  which  relates  to  the  prerogative 
or  illustrious  instances. 

45.  In  the  twenty-first  rank  of  prerogative 
instances,  we  will  place  the  instances  rf  the  rod 
or  rukf  which  we  are  also  wont  to  call '  the 
instances  of  completion,  or  non-ultra.  For  the 
powers  and  motions  of  bodies  do  not  act  and  take 
effect  through  indefinite  and  accidental,  but 
through  limited  and  certain  spaces ;  and  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  practice  that  -these  should  be 
understood  Si^d  noted  in  every  nature  which  is 
investigated ;  not  only  to  prevent  deception,  but 
to  render  practice  more  extensive  and  efficient. 
For  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  extend  these 
powera,  and  bring  the  distance^  as  it  were,  nearer, 
as  in  the  example  of  telescopes. 

Many  powers  act  and  take  effect  only  by  actual 
touch,  as  in  the  percussion  of  bodies ;  where  the 
one  does  not  remove  the  other,  unless  the  impel- 
ling touch  the  impelled  body.  External  applica- 
tions in  medicine,  as  ointment,  and  plasters,  do 
not  exeroise  their  efficacy,  except  when  in  con- 
tact with  the  body.  Lastly,  the  objects  of  touch 
and  taste  only  strike  those  senses  when  in  con- 
tact with  their  organs. 

Other  powera  act  at  a  distance,  though  it  be 
very  small,  of  which  but  few  have,  as  yet,  been 
noted,  although  there  be  more  than  men  suspect; 
this  happens  (to  take  every  day-instances)  when 
amber  or  jet  attract  straws,  bobbles  dissolve 
bubbles,  some  purgative  medicines  draw  hu- 
mouis  from  above,  and  the  like.  The  magnetic 
|>ower  by  which  iron  and  the  magnet,  or  two 
magnets,  are  attracted  together,  acts  within  a 
definite  and  murrow  sphere;  but  if  there  be  any 
magnetic  pewer  emanating  from  the  earth,  a  little 
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below  its  jBurfBOOt  and  affecting  the  needle  in  its 
polarity,  it  must  act  at  a  great  distance. 

Again,  if  there  be  any  magnetic  force,  which 
acts  by  sympathy  between  the  globe  of  the  earth 
and  heavy  bodies,  or  between  that  of  the  ^  moon 
and  the  waters  of  the  sea,  (as  seems  most  probap 
ble  from  the^articalar  floods  and  ebbs  which 
occur  twice  in  the  month,)  or  between  the  starry 
sphere  and  the  planets,  by  which  they  are  sum- 
moned  and  raised  to  their  apogees;  these  must 
all  operate  at  very  great  distances.*  Again, 
some  conflagrations  and  the  kindling  of  flames 
take  at  very  considerable  distances,  with  particu- 
lar substances^  as  they  report  of  the  naphtha  of 
Babylon.  Heat,  too,  insinuates  itself  at  wide 
distances,  as  does  also  cold,  so  that  the  masses 
of  ice  which  are  broken  off  and  float  upon  the 
Northern  Ocean,  and  are  boi^e  through  the  At- 
lantic to  the  coast  of  Canada,  become  perceptible 
by  the  inhabitants^  and  strike  them  with  cold 
from  a  distance.  *  Perfumes  also  (though  here 
there  appears  to  be  always  some  corporeal  emis^ 
si  on)  act  at  remarkable  distances;  as  is  experi- 
enced by  persons  sailing  by  the  coast  of  Florida, 
or  parts  of  Spain,  where  there  are  whole  woods 
of  lemons,  oranges,  and  other  odoriferous  plants, 
or  rosemary  and  maijorum  bushes,  and  the  like. 
Lastly,  the  rays  of  light  and  the  impression  of 
sound  act  at  extensiioe  distances.  > 

Yet  all  these  powers,  whether  acting  at  a  small 
or  great  distance,  certainly  act  within  definite 
distances,  which  are  well  ascertained  by  nature : 
80  that  there  is  a  limit  depending  either  on  the 
mass  or  .quantity  of  the  bodies,  the  vigour  or 
faintness  of  the  powers^  or  the  favourable  of  im- 
peding nature  of  the  medium,  all  of  which 
should  be  taken  into  account  and  observed.  We 
must  also  note  the  boundaries  of  violent  n^otions, 
such  as  missiles,  proj^tiles,  wheels,  and  the 
like,  since  they  are  also  manifestly  confined  to 
certain  limits.  / 

Some  motions  and  virtues  are  to  be  found  of  a 
directly  contrary  nature  to  these,  which  act  in 
contact,  but  not  at  a  distance;  namely,  such  as 
operate  at  a  distance,  and  not  in  cqntact,  and 
again  act  with  less  force  at  a  less  distance,  and 
the  reverse.  Sight,  for  instance,  is  not  easily 
effective  in  contact,  but  requires  a  medium  and 
distance ;  although  I  remember  having  heard  firom 
a  person,  deserving  of  credit,  that  in  being  cured 
of  a  cataract,  (which  was  done  by  putting  a  small 
silver  needle  within  the  first  coat  of  the  eye*  to 
remove  the  thin  pellicle  of  the  cataract,  and  force 
it  into  a  corner  of  the  eye,)  he  had  distinctly  seen 
the  needle  moving  across  the  pupil.  Still,  thoqgh 
this  may  be  true,  it  is  clear  that  large  bodies  can- 
not be  seen  well  or  fiistinctly,  unless  at  the  vertex 
of  a  cone,  where  the  rays  from  the  object  meet  at 
some  distance  from  the  eye^    In  old  persons,  the 

*  Obitrve  tin  Sppfoxlmatloo  to  Newton't  tbMiy.     . ' 


eye  sees  better  if  the  object  be  moved  a.  Hob 
farther,  and  not  nearer.  Again,  it  is  oartain,  tJus 
in  projectiles  the  impact  is  not  so  violent  at  tea 
short  a  distance  as  a  little  afterwards**  Su<^  an 
the  observations  to  be  made  pn  the  meaaare  ef 
mottons  as  regards  distance* 

There  is  another  ipeasure  of  ihoti<»i  in  space 
which  must  not  be  passed  over,  not  relatuigts 
progressive,  but  spherical  motion:  that  ia,  th* 
expansion  of  bodies  into  a  gr9ater,  or  their  oon- 
traction  into  a  lesser  sphere.  For,  in  oar  measme 
of  this  motion,  we  must  inquire  what  degree  ol 
compression  or  extension  bodies  easily  and  readily 
admit  of,  according  to  their  nature,  and  at  what 
point  they  begin  to  resist  it,  so  as,  at  last,  to  heir 
it  no  farther ;  as,  when  an  inflated  bladder  is  cooi- 
pressed,  it  allows  a  certain  compression  of  ifas 
air,  but,  if  this  be  increased,  the  air  does  not  sn^ 
fer  it,  and  the  bladder  is  burst 

We  have  proved  this  by  a  mora  delicate  expe- 
riment. We  took  a  metal  bell,  of  a  lig^ht  and 
thin  sort,  such  as  is  used  for  salt-cellars,  and  im- 
merged  it  in  a  basin  of  water,  so  as  to  carry  the 
air  contained  in  its  interior  down  with  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  basin.  W^e  had  first,  however, 
placed  a  small  globe  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin, 
over  which  we  placed  the.  bell.  The  result  was, 
that  if  the  globe  were  small,  compared  with  the 
interior  of  the  bell,  the  air  would  contract  itself 
and  be  compressed  without  being  forced  out,  but, 
if  it  were  too  large  for  the  air  readily  to  yield  to 
it,  the  latter  became  impatient  of  the  pressure, 
raised  the  bell  partly  up,  and  ascended  in  bub- 
bles. 

To  prove,  also,  the  extension  (as  well  as  the 
compression)  which  air  admits  of^  we  adopted  the 
following  method.  We  took  ^  glass  egg,  with  a 
small  hole  at  one  end ;  we  drew  out  the  air  by 
violent  suction  at  this  hole,  and  then  closed  the 
hole,  with  the  finger,  immersed  the  egg  in  water, 
and  then  removed  the  finger.  The  air  being  con- 
strained by  the  effort  made  in  suction,  and  dilated 
beyond  its  natural  state,  and,  therefore,  striving 
to  recovjBr  and  contract  itself,  (so  that  if  the  egg 
had  not  been  immers^  in  water,  it  would  have 
drawn  in  the  air  with  a  hissing  sound,)  now  drew 
in  a  sufiicfent  quantity  of  water  to  allow  the  air 
to  recover  its  forn^r  dimensions,  f 

It  is  well  ascertained,  that  rare  bodies  (such  as 
air)  admit  of  considerable  con^ction,  as  has 
been  before  observed ;  but  tangible  bodies  (sach 
as  water)  admit  of  it  much  less  readily,  and  to  a 
less  extent.  We  investigated  the  latter  point  by 
the  following  .experiment. 

We  had  a  leaden  globe  made,  capable  of  cos- 
taining  about  two  pints,  wine  measure,  and  of 
tolerable  thickness,  so  as  to  support  considerable 

♦  Query. 

f  This  panage  thows  that  the  pressure  of  the  external  at 
mospbere,  which  forces  the  water  into  the  e^f ,  was  not}  h 
Bacon's  tlmei  aoderstood. 
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pTes^hiie.    We  poured  water  into  it  through  zxi 

apefture,  which  we  afterwardJe  cloeed  with  melted 

lead,  as  soon  as  the  globe  was  filled  with  water, 

8o  that  the  whole  became  perfectly  solid.    We 

next  fattened  the  two  opposite  sides  with  a  heavy 

hamtner,  which  necessarily  caased  the  water  to 

occupy  a  less  space,  since  the  sphere  is  the  sdid 

of  grreatest  content;  and  when  hammering  failed, 

from  the  resistance  of  the  water,  we  made  use  of 

a  mill  or  press,  till  at  last  the  water,  refusing  to 

submit  to  a  greater  pressure,  exuded,  like  a  fine 

dew,  through  the  solid  lead.    We  then  computed 

the  extent  to  which  the  original  space  had  been 

Tednced,  and  concluded  that  water  admitted  such 

a  degree  of  compression'  when  constrained  by 

great  violence.' 

The  more  solid,  dry,  or  compact  bodies,  such 
as  stonee,  wood,  and  metals,  admit  of  much  less, 
and,  indeed,  scarcely  any  perceptible  compression, 
or  expansion,  but  escape  by  breaking,  slipping, 
forward,  or  other  efforts ;  as  appears  in  bending 
wood,  or  steel  for  watch-springs,  in  projectiles, 
hammering,  and  many  other  motions,  all  of  wfaich> 
together  with  their  degrees,  are  to  be  observed 
and  examined  in  the  investigation  *  of  nature, 
either  to  a  certainty,  or  by  estimation,  or  compari- 
son, as  opportunity  permits* 

46.  In  the  twenty-second  rank  of  prerogative 
instances,  we  will  place  the  instances  cf  the 
course^  which  we  were  also  wont  to  call  water 
instances;  borrowing  our  expression  from  the 
water  hour-glass,  employed  by  the  ancients  in- 
stead of  those  with  sand.  They  are  such  as 
measare  nature  by  tiie  moments  of  time,  as  tiie 
last  instances  do  by  the  degrees  of  space.  For 
all  motion  or  natural  action  takes  place  in  time, 
more  or  less  rapidly,  but  still  in  determined  mo^ 
meats,  well  ascertained  by  nature.  Even  tiiose 
actions  which  appiear  to  take  effect  suddenly,  and 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  (as  we  express  it,)  are 
fonnd  to  admit  of  greater  or  less  rapidity. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  see  that  tiie  return 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the  same  place,  takes 
place  in  regular  times,  as  does  the  flood  and  ebb 
of  the  sea.   The  descent  of  heavy  bodies  towards 
the  earth,  and  the  ascent  of  light  bodies  towards 
the  heavenly  sphere,  take  place  in  definite  times, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  body,  and  of  the 
medium  through  which  it  moves.    The  sailing 
of  ships,  the  motions  of  animals,  the  transmission 
of  projectiles,  all  take  place  in  times,  the  sums 
of  which  can  be  computed.    With  regard  to  heat, 
we  see  that  boys  in  winter  bathe  their  hands  in 
the  flame  without  being  humed ;  and  conjurors,  by 
qiii6k  and  regular  movements,  overturn  vessels 
^lled  with  wide  or  water,  and  replace  them  with- 
out spilling  the  liquid,  with  several  similar  in- 
stances.   The  compression;  expansion,  and  erup- 
tion of  several  bodies,  takes  place  more  or  less 
npidly,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  body,  and 
its  motion,  but  still  in  definite  moments. 
Vol.  111,-53 


In  the -explosion  of  several  cann<in  at  once, 
(which  are  sometimes  heard  at  th^  distance  of 
thirty  miles,)  the  sound  of  those  nearest  to  the 
spot,  is  heard  before  that  of  the  meat  distant. 
Even  insight,  (whose  action  is  most  rapid,)  it  is 
clear  that  a  definite  time  is  necessary  for  its  ex- 
ertion, which  is  proved  by  certain  objects  being 
invisible  from  the  velocity  of  their  motion,  such 
as  a  musket  ball.  For  the  flight  of  a  ball  is  too 
swift  to  allow  an  impression  of  its  figure  to  be 
conveyed  tothe  sight. 

This  last  instance,  and  others  of  a  like  nature, 
have  sometimes  excited .  in  us  a  most  marvdlous 
doubt,  no  less  than  whether  tiie  image  of  the  sky 
and  stars  is  perceived  as  at  the  actual  moment  of 
its  existence,  or  rather  a  littie  after,  and  whether 
there  is  not  (with  regard  to  the  visible  appearance 
of  the  heavenly  bodies)  a  true  and  apparent  time, 
as  woll  as  a  true  and  apparent  place,  which  is 
observed  by  astronomers  in  parallaxes.*  It  ap- 
peared so  incredible  to  us,  that  the  images  or 
radiations  of  heavei&ly  bodies  could  suddenly  be 
conveyed  through  such  immense  spaces  to  the 
sight,  and  it  seemed  that  they  ought  rather  to  be 
transmitted  in  a  definite  time.  That  dopbt,  how- 
ever, (as  far  as  r^ards  any  great  difference  be- 
tween the  true  and  apparent  time,)  was  subse- 
quentiy  completely  set  at  rest,  when  we  consider 
the  infinite  loss  and  diminution  of  size  as  regards 
the  real  and  apparent  magnitude  of  a  star,  occa- 
sioned by  its  distance,  and  at  the  same  time  ob- 
served at  how  great  a  distance  (at  least  sixty 
miles)  bodies  which  are  merely  white  can  be 
suddenly  seen  by  us.  For  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
the  light  of'  heavenly  bodies  not  only  far  surpass 
the  vivid  appearance  of  white,  but  even  the  light 
of  any  flame  (with  which  we  are  acquainted)  in 
the  vigour  of  its  radiation.  The  immense  velocity 
of  the  bodies  themselves,  which  is  perceived  in 
their  diurnal  motion,  and  has  so  astonished  think- 
ing men,  that  they  have  been  more  ready  to  believe 
in  the  motion  of  the  earth,  renders  the  motion  of 
radiation  from  them  (marvellous  as  it  is  in  its 
rapidity)  more  worthy  of  belief.  That  which  has 
weighed  most  with  us,  however,  is,  that  if  there 
were  any  considerable  interval  of  time  between 
the  reality  and  the  appearance,  the  images  would 
often  be  interrupted  and  confused  by  clouds 
formed  in- the  mean  time,  and  similar  disturbances 
of  the  medium.  Let  this  suffice  with  regard  to 
the  simple  measures  of  time. 

It  is  not  merely  the  absolute,  but  still  more  the 
relative  measure  of  motions  and  actions  which 
must  be  inquired  into,  for  tiiis  latter  is  of  -great 
use  and  application.  We  perceive  that  the  flame 
of  flre-arms  is  seen  sooner  than  the  sound  is  heard, 
although  the  ball  must  have  struck  the  air  before 
the  flame,  whidi  was  behind  it,  could  escape :  the 
reason  of  which  is,  that  light  moves  with  greater 

*  Tbli  !■  a  ghifalar  approxlnatioh  to  R«Mner*e  diacovtry  «f 
time  beinf  reaolred  toi  iht  propafatton  of  Uftat. 
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TBtoeity  than  sound.  We  peroeiTe*  also,  tbat  vi- 
sible images  are  receiiwd  by  the  sig^t  witb  greater 
rapidity  than  th^  ate  dismissed,  and  for  this  rea- 
son, a  Tiolin  string  touched  with  the  finger  appears 
double  or  triple,  because  the  new  image  is  received 
before  the  former  one  is  dismissed.  Hence,  also, 
rings  when  spinning,  app^  globular,  and  a  lighted 
torch,  borne  rapidly  along  at  ni|^t,  appears  to  have 
A  tail.  Upon  the  principle  of  the  inequality  of 
motion,  also,  Gralileo  attempted  an  explanation  of 
the  flood  and  ebb  of  the  sea,  supposing  the  earth 
to  more  rapidly,  and  the  water  slowly,  by  which 
means  the  water,  after  accumulating,  would,  at 
intervals  fall  back,  as  is  shown  in  a  vessel  of 
water  made  to  move  rapidly.  He  has,  however, 
imagined  this  on  data  whiph  cannot  b^  granted, 
(namely,  the  earth's  motion,)  and,  besides,  does 
not  satisfactorily  account  for  iher  tide  taking  place 
every  six  hours. 

An  example  of  our.  present  point,  (Uie  relative 
measure  of  motion,)  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  its 
remarkable  use  of  which  we  have  spoken,  is  con- 
spicuous in  mines  filled  with  gunpowder,  where 
immense  weights  of  earth,  buildings,  and  the  like, 
are  overthrown  and  prostrated  by  a  small  quantity 
of  powder ;  the' reason  of  which  is  decidedly  this, 
that  the  motion  of  the  expansion  of  the  gunpowder 
is  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  gravity,  which 
would  resist  it,  sothat  the  former  has  terminated 
before  the  latter  ha^  commenced.  Hence,  also,  in 
missiles,  a  strong  blow  will  not  carry  them  so  ler 
as  a  sharp  and  rapid  one.  Nor  could  a  small  poi^ 
tion  of  animal  spirit  in  animals,  esp«eia%  in  soeh 
vast  bodies  as  those  of  the  whale  and  elephant, 
have  ever  bent  or  directed  'such  a  maSs  ofbody, 
were  it  not  owing  to  the  velocity  of  the  former, 
and  the  sldwness  of  the  latter  in  resisting  its 
motion. 

In  short,  this  point  is  one  of  the  principal  £bnl^ 
dations  of  the  magic  experiments,  (of  which  We 
shall  presently  speak,)  where  a  small  mass  of 
matter  overcomes  and  regrulates  a  much  larger,  if 
there  be  but  an  anticipation  o^  motion,  by  the 
velocity  of  one  before  the  other  is  prepared  to  act. 

Finally,  the  point  of  the  first  and  last  should  be 
observed  in  all  natural  actions.  Thus,  in  an  infu- 
sion  of  rhubarb,  the  purgative  property  is  first 
extracted,  and  then  the  astringent;  we  have  ex- 
perienced  sometiiing  of  the  same^kind  in  steeping 
violets  in  vinegar,  whicli  first  extracts  the  sweet 
and  delicate  odour  of  the  flower,  and  then  the 
more  earthy  part,  which  disturbs  the  perfume ;  so 
that  if  the  violets  be  steeped  a  whole  day,  a  much 
fainter  perfume  is  extracted  than  if  tiiey  were 
steeped  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  only,  and  then 
taken  out;  and  since  the  odoriferous  spirit  in  the 
violet  is  not  abundant,  let  other  and  ftesh  violets 
be  steeped  in  the  vinegar  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
ar  many  as  six  times,  when  the  infusion  becomes 
no  strengthenedy  that  althoogh  the  violets  have 


aot  alt6getiher  remained  there  fat  more  than  cm 
hour  and  a  half,  theie  remains  a  moat  pieasi^ 
perfume,  not  inferior  to  the  flower  itselft  £»  a 
whole  year.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  ikiu 
the  perfume  does  mot  acquire  its  full  atresglh,  t2I 
about  a  month  after  the  infusion.  In  the  distilla- 
tion of  aromatie  plants  macerated  in  spirits  of 
wine,  it  is  well  known  that  an  aqueous  ami  naeles 
phlegm  rises  first,  then  water  containing  more  of 
the  spirit,  and  lastly,  water  containing  moreof  tfe 
aroma;  and  many  observations  of  the  like  kind, 
well  worthy  of  notice,  are  to  be  made  in  dislilb- 
tions.    But  let  these  suffice  as  examples. 

47.  In  the  twenty-third  rank  of  prerogative  in- 
stances, we  vrill*  place  instances    of  qutaUiig^ 
which  we  are  al6o  wont  to  call  th^  doses  of  na. 
turs,  (borrowing  a  word  from  medicine.)    They 
are  such  as  measure  the  powers  by  the  quandtj 
of  bodies,  and  point  out  the  effect  of  the  qnanli^ 
in  the  degree  of  power.    And,  in  the  first  plaee, 
some  powers  oi^y  subsist  in  the  universal  qmih 
tity,  or -such  as  bears  a  relation  to  the  confiKmap 
tion  and  fabric  of  the  universe.    Tlias  the  eaitk 
is  fixed,  its  parts  fall.  The  waters  in  die  sea  flov 
and  ebb,  but  not  in  the  rivers,  except  by,  the  ad- 
mission of  the  sea*    Then,  again,  almost  all  par- 
ticular powers  act  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
<inantity,  of  4he  body.    Large  masses  of  water 
are  not  easily  rendered  foul,  small  are.     New 
wine  and  beer  become  ripe  and  drinkable  in  small 
^kins,  much  more  readily  than  in  large  casks.  If 
an  herb  be  placed  in  a  considerable  quantity  of 
liquid,  infusion  takes  place  rather  than  impregn^ 
tion,  if  in  less,  the  reverse^'    A  bath,  therefore, 
and  a  light  sprinkling,  produce  different  effects  oa 
the  human  body.    Light  dew,  again,  never  fallsi 
but  is  dissipated  and  incorporated  with  the  air; 
thaa  we  see  that  in  breathing  on  gems  the  slight 
quantity  of  moisture,  like  a  small  cloud  in  the  air, 
is  immediately  dissolved.    Again,  a  piece  of  tbt 
same  magnet  does  not  attract  so  much  iron  as  the 
whole  magnet  did.  There  are  some  powers  where 
the  smallness  of  the  quantity  is  of  more  avail; 
as  in  boring,  a  sharp  point  pierces  more  readily 
than  a  blunt  one;  the  diamond,  when  pointed, 
makes  an  impression  on  glass,  and  the  like. 

Here,  too,  we  must  not  rest  contented  with  a 
vague  result,  but  inquire  into  the  exact  proportion 
of  quantity  requisite  for  a  particular  exertion  of 
power.  For  one  would  be  apt  to  suppose  that  the 
power  bears  an  exact  proportion  to  the  quantity; 
that  if  a  leaden  bullet  of  one  ounce,  for  instance^ 
would  fall  in  a  given  time,  one  of  two  onnces 
ought  to  fall  twice  as  rapidly,  which  is  moist  erro- 
neous.   Nor  does  the  same  ratio  prevail  in  eveiy 
kind  of  power,  their  difference  being  considerable. 
The  measure,  therefbre,  must  be  determined  by 
experiment,  and  not  by  probability  or  coiqeeturs. 

Lastly,  we  must,  in  all  our  investigations  of 
natoie  observe  what  quantity,  or  dose,  of  the  body 
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ia  Tequiftite  for  a  giT«n  effect,  and  mast  at  the 
aame  time  be  graarded  agaioBt  estimatmg  it  at  too 
much  or  too  little. 

48.  In  the  twenty-foarth  rank  of  prerogatiye 
instanoes,  we  will   plaee   wreMng  instancea, 
Mrhich  we  are  also  wont  to  call  instances  of  pre- 
dominance.    They  are  each  as  point  out  the  pre- 
dominance  and  submission  of  powers  compared 
iirith  each  other,  and  which  of  them  is  the  mora 
energetic  and  superior,  or  more  weak  and  inferior* 
Kor  the  motions  and  effects  of  bodies  are  cora- 
poanded,  decomposed,  and  combined,  no  less 
than  the  bodies  themselves.    We  will  exhibit, 
therefore,  the  principal  kinds  ef  motions  oi  actire 
powers,  in  order  that  their  cpmparative  strength, 
and  thence  a  demonstration  and  definition  of  the 
instances  in  question,  maybe  rendered  more  clear. 
Let  the  first  motion  be  Utat  of  the  resUtanee  cf 
matter,  which  exists  in  every  particle,  and  com- 
pletely prevents  its  annihilation ;  so  that  no  con- 
flagration, weight,  pressure,  violence,  or  length 
of  time,  can'  reduce  even  the  smallest  portion  of 
matter  t»  nothing,  or  prevent  it  from  being  some- 
thing, and  occupying  some  space,  and  delivering 
itself,  (whatever  straits  it  be  put  to,)  by  changing 
its  form  or  place,  or,  if  that  be  impossible,  re- 
maining as  it  is,  nor  can  it  ever  happen  that  it 
should  either  be  nothing  or  nowhese.    This  mo- 
tion is  designated  by  the  schools  (which  generally 
name  and  define  every  thing  by  its  effects  and  in- 
conveniences, rather  than  by  its  inherent  cause) 
by  the  axiom,  '*  that  two  bodies  cannot  exist  in 
the  same  place,'*  or  they  call  it  a  motion, «« to  pre- 
vent the  penetratioii  of  dimensiona.*'    It  is  use- 
less to  ^ve  examples  of  this  motiour-since  it  exists 
in  every  body. 

Let  the  second  motion  be  that  which  we  term 
the  motion  of  connexion,  by  which  bodies  do  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  separated  at  any  point  from 
the  contaet  of  another  body,  delighting,  as  it 
were,  in  the  mutual  connexion  and  contact  This 
is  called  by  the  schools  a  motion  *<  to  prevent  a 
vacuum.'*  It  takes  place  when  water  is  drawn 
up  by  suction  or  a  syringe,  the  flesh  by  cupping, 
or  when  the  water  remains  without  escaping  from 
perforated  jars,  unless  the  mouth  be  opened  to 
admit  the  air,  and  innumerable  instances  of  a 
like  nature. 

Let  the  third  be  that  which  we  term  the  motion 
of  Kbertfff  by  which  bodies  strive  to  deliver 
themtelves  from  any  unnatural  pressure  or  ten- 
sion, and  to  restore  themselves  to  the  dimensions 
suited  to^their  mass ;  and  of  which,  also,  there 
are  innumerable  examples.  Thus,  we  have  ex- 
amples of  their  escaping  from  pressure,  in  the 
water  in  swimming,  in  the  air  in  flying,  in  the 
water  again  in  rowing,  and  in  the  air  in  the  un- 
dulations of  the  winds,  and  in  the  springs  of 
wfttohes.  An  exact  instance  of  the  motion  of 
compressed  air  is  seen  in  children's  popguns, 
wbieh  they  make  by  scooping  out  elder  branches,  \ 


or  some  such  matter,  and  forcing  in  a  piece  of 
some  pulpy  root,  or  the  like,  at  each  end ;  then 
they  force  the  root  or  other  pellet  with  a  ramrod 
to  ihe  opposite  end,  from  which  the  lower  pellet 
is  emitted  and  projected  witli  a  report,  and  that 
before  it  is  touched  by  the  other  piece  of  root  or 
pellet,  or  by  the  ramrod.  We  have  examples  of 
Uteir  escape  from  tension,  in  tlie  motion  of  the 
air  that  remains  in  glass  eggs  after  suction,  in' 
strings,  leather,  and  cloth,  which  recoil  after  ten- 
sion* unless  it  be  long  continued.  The  schools 
define  this  by  the  term  of  motion  **  from  the  form 
of  the  element;"  injudiciously  enough,  since  this 
motion  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  air,  water^  or 
fire,  but  in  every  species  of  solid,  as  wood,  iron,' 
lead^  cloth,  parchment,  &c.,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  proper  size,  and  is  with  difficulty  stretched 
to  any  other.,  Since,  however,  this  motion  of 
liberty  is  the  most  obvidus  of  all,  and  to  be  seen 
in  an  infinite  number  of  cases,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  distingui^  it  ooneetly  and  clearly ;  for  some 
most  carelessly  confbund  this  with^the.two  others 
of  resistance  and  connection ;  namely,  the  free- 
dom from  pressure  with  the  former,  and  that  from 
tension  with  the  latter ;  as  if  bodies  when  com- 
pressed  yielded  or  expanded  to  prevent  a  pene- 
tration oi  dimensions,  and,  when  stretched, 
rebounded  and  contracted,  themselves  to  prevent 
a  vapuum.  But  if  the  .air,  when  compressed, 
could  be  brought  to  the  density  6f  water,  or  wood 
to  that  of  stone,  there  would  be  no  need  of  any 
penetration  of  dimensions,  and  yet  the  compres- 
sion would  be  much  greater  than  they  actually 
admit  of.  So,  if  water  could  be  expanded  till  it 
became  as  rare  ais  air,  or  stone  as  rare  as  wood, 
there  would  be  i^o  need  of  a  vacuum,  and  yet  the 
expansion  would  be  much  greater  than  they  ac- 
tually admit  of.  ,  We  do  not,  therefore,  arrive  at 
a  penetration  of  dimensions  or  a  vacuum,  before 
the  extremes  of  condensation  and  rarefaction, 
whilst  the  motion  we  speak  of  stops  and  exerts 
itself  much  within  them,  and  is  nothing  more 
than  a  desire  of  bodies  to  preserve  their  specific 
density,  (or,  if  it  be  preferred,  their  form,)  and 
not  to  desert,  them .  suddenly,  but  only  to  change 
by  degrees,  and  of  their  own  accord.  It  is, 
however,  much  more  necessary  to  intimate  to 
mankind  (because  many  other  points  depend 
upon  thi#)  that  the  violent  motion  which  we  call 
mechanical,  and  Democritus  (who^  in  explaining 
his  primary  motions,  is  to  be  ranked  even  below 
the  middling  class  of  philosophers)  termed  the 
motion  of  a  blow,  is  nothing  else  than  this  motion 
of  liberty,  namely,  a  tendency  to  relaxation  from 
compression.  For,  in  all  simple  impulsion  or 
flight  through  the  air,  the  body  is  pot  displaced 
or  moved  in  space,  until  its  parts  are  placed  in 
an  unnatural  state,  and  compressed  by  the  impel- 
ling force.  When  that  takes  place,  the  different 
parts  urging  the  other  in  succession,  the  whole  is 
moved,  and  that  with  a  rotatory  as  well  as  pro- 
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gresstve  motion,  in  order  that  the  parte  may,  by 
this,  means,  also,  set  themselves  at  liberty,  or 
more  readily  submit*  Let  this  suffice  for  the 
motion  in  question. 

Let  the  fourth  be  that  which  we  term  the  mo- 
tion of  matter^  and  which  is  opposed  to  the  last. 
For,  in  the  motion  Of  liberty,  bodies  abhor,  reject, 
and  avoid  a  new  size  or  volume,  or  any  new  ex- 
pansion or  contraction,  ffor  these  different  terms 
have  the  same  meaning,)  and  strive,  with  all  their 
power,  to  rebound  and  resume  their  former  density. 
On  the  contrary;  in  the  motion  of  matter  they  are 
anxious  to  acquire  a  new  volume  or  dimension, 
and  attempt  it  willingly  and  rapidly,  and  occa- 
sionally by  a  most  vigorous  effort,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample of  gunpowder.    The  most  powerful,  or,  at 
least,  most  frequent,  though  not  the  only  instru* 
ments  of  this  motion,  are  heat  and  coM.    For 
instance,  the  air,  if  expanded  by  tension,  (as  by 
suction  in  the  glass  egg,)  struggles  anxiously  to 
restore  itself;  but  if  heat  be  applied,  it  strives, 
on  the  contrary,  to  dilate  itself,  and  longs  for  a 
larger  volume,  regularly  passing  and  migrating 
into  it,  as  into  a  new  form,  (as  it  is  termed :)  nor, 
afler  a  certain  degree  of  expansion,  is  it  anxious 
to  return,  unless  it  be  invited  to  do  so  by  the  ap- 
plication of  cold,  which  is  not  indeed  a  return, 
but  a  fresh  change.    So,  also,  water,  when  eon- 
fined  by  compression,  resists,  and  wishes  to  be- 
come as  it  was  before, -namely,  more  expanded ; 
but  if  there  happen  an  intense  and  continued 
cold,  it  changes  itself  readily  and  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, into  the  Condensed  sfate  of  jce ;  and  if  the 
cold  be  long  continued,  without  any  intervening 
warmth,  (as  in  grottos  and  deep  caves,)  it  is 
changed  into  crystal  or  similar  matter,  and  never 
resumes  its  form. 

Let  the  fifth  be  that  which. we  term  the  motion 
of  continuity.  We  do  not  understand  by  this,  sim- 
ple and  primary  continuity  with  any  other  body, 
(for  that  is  the  motion  of  connexion,)  but  the  con- 
tinuity of  a  particular  body  in  itself.  For  it  is 
most  certain,  that  all  bodies  abhor  a  solution  of. 
continuity,  some  more  and  some  less,  but  all  par- 
tially. In  hard  bodies,  (such  as  sieel  and  glass,) 
the  resistance  to  an  interruption  of  continuity  is 
most  powerful  and  efficacious,  whilst,  although  in 
liquids  it  appears  to  be  faint  and  languid,  yet  it  is 
not  altogether  null,  but  existsln  the  lowest  degree, 
and  shows  itself  in  many  experiments,  sueh  as 
bubbles,  the  round  form  of  drops,  in  thin  threads 
which  drip  from  roofs,  the  cohesion  of  glutinous 
substances,  and  the  like.  It  is  most  conspicu- 
ous, however,  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  push  this 
separation  to  still  smaller  particles.  Thus,  in 
mortars,  the  pestle  produces  no  effect  after  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  contusion,  water  does  not  penetrate 
small  fissures,  and  the  air  itself,  notwithstanding 
its  subtilty,  does  not  penetrate  the  pores  of  solid 
vessels  at  once,  but  only  by  long  continued  in- 
einnation* 


Let  the  sixth  be  that  which  we  tenn  the  motioB 

of  acquisition,  or  the  motion  oineed.     It  is  that  if 
which  bodies  placed  amongst  others  of  a  heten. 
genouB  and«  a$  it  were,  hostile  nature,  if  they  mea 
with  the  means  or  opportunity  of  avoidiii^  tbea 
and  uniting  themselves  with  others  of  a  race 
analagous  nature,  even  when  these  latter  are  bqc 
closely  allied  to  them,  immediately  seize  and,  » 
it  were,  select  them,  and  appear  to  consider  it  as 
something  acquired,  (whence  we  derive  the  naine,) 
and  to  have  need  of  these  latter  bodies.     For  is. 
stance,  gold,  or  any  other  metal  ip  leaf,  does  dsc 
like  the  neighbourhood  of  air;  if,  therefore,  tbey 
meet  with  any  tangible  and  thic)c  substance,  (such 
as  the  finger,  paper,  or  the  like,)  they  imoiediatelj 
adhere  to  it,  and  are  not  easily   torn  from  it. 
Paper,  too,  and  cloth,  and  the  like,  do  not  agree 
with  the  air,  which  is  inherent  and  mixed  in  ihcar 
pores.    They  readily,  therefore,  imbibe  water  or 
other  liquids,  and  get  rid  of  the  air.     Sugar,  or  a 
sponge,  dipped  in  water  or  wine,  and  though  part 
of  it  be  out  of  the  water  or  wine,  and  at  some 
hei|rht  above  it,  will  yet  gradually  absorb  them. 

Hence,  an  excellent  rule  is  derived   for  the 
opening  and  dissolution  of  bodies.     For,  (not  to 
mention  corrosive  and  strong  watere,  which  force 
their  way,)  if  a  body  can  be  found  which  is  more 
adapted,  suited,  and  friendly  to  a  given   solid, 
than  that  with  which  it  is  by  some  neoessitj 
united,  the  given  solid  immediately  opens  and 
dissolves  itself  to  receive  the  former,  and  excludes 
or  removes  the  latter.*    Nor  is  the  effect  or  power 
of  this  motion  confined  to  contact,  for  the  electric 
energy  (of  which  Gilbert  and  others  after  biia 
have  told  so  many  fables)  is  only  the  energy 
excited  in  a  body  by  gentle  friction,  and  which 
does  not  endure  the  air,  but  prefers  some  tangible 
substance,  if  there  be  any  at  hand. 

Let  the  seventh  be  that  which  we  term  the  mo- 
tion of  greater  congregation^  by  which  bodies  are 
borne  towards  masses  of  a  similar  nature,  for  in- 
stance, heavy  bodies  towards  the  earth,  light  to 
the  sphere  of  heaven.    The  schools  termed  this 
natural  motion,  by  a  superficial  consideration  of 
it,  because  produced  by  no  external  visible  agent, 
which  made  them  consider  it  innate  in  the  sub- 
stances; or,  perhaps^ because  it  does  notecase, 
which  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  since  heaven 
and  earth  are  always  present,  whilst  the  causes 
and  sources  of  many  other  motions  are  sometimes 
absent,  and  sometimes  present.    They,  therefore, 
called  this  perpetual  and  proper,  because  it  is 
never  interrupted,  but  instantly  takes  place  when 
the  others  are  interrupted,  and  they  called  the 
others  adscititious.    The  former,  however,  is  in 
reality  weak  and  slow,  since  it  yields,  aod  is 
inferior  to  the  others  as  long  as  they  act,  unless 
the  mass  of  the  body  be  great;  and  although  this 
motion  have  so  filled  men's  minds,  as  almost  to 

*  This  l8  on«  of  the  mott  useflil  piactlcal  methodc  ii  d^j- 
mlitry  at  tlie  preielit  day 
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lia.^e  obscnted  all  others,  yet  they  know  bnt  litUe 
&l>out  it,  and  commit  many  errors  in  its  estimate, 
liet  the  eighth  be  that  whidi  we  term  the  mo- 
tion of  lesser  cangregtUion^  by  which  the  homoge- 
neous parts  in  any  body  separate  themselTes  from 
tbce  heterogenous  and  unite  together,  and  ^hole 
l>odies  of  a  similar  substance  coalesce  and  tend 
tovrards  each  other,  and  are  sometimes  congre- 
gated, attracted,  and  meet,  from  some  distance ; 
thus,  in  milk  the  cream  rises  after  a  certain  time, 
&Dd  in  wine  the  dregs  and  tartar  sink;  which 
effects  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  gravity  and 
levity  only,  so  as  to  account  for  the  rising  of  some' 
parts  and  the  sinking  of  others,  but  much  more  to 
the  desire  of  the  ^homogeneous,  bodies  to  meet  and 
unite.    This  motion  differs  from  that  of  need  in 
two  points:  Ist.  Because  the. latter  is  the  stimu- 
lus of  a  malignant  and  contrary  nature ;  whilst  in 
this  of  which  we  treat,  (if  there  be  no  impediment 
or  restraint,)  the  parts  are  united  by  their  affinity, 
sLlthough  there  be  no  foreign  nature  to  create  a 
struggle;.  2dly.  Because  the  union  is  closer  and 
more  select.    For,  in  the  other  motion,  bodies 
^hich  have  no  great  affinity  unite,  if  they  can  but 
aroid  the  hostile  body,  whilst  in  this,  substances 
^Bvhich  are  connected  by  a  decided  kindred  nesem- 
blance,  come  together  and  are  moulded  into  one. 
It  is  a  motion  esdsting  in  all  compound  bodies, 
and  would  be  readily  seen  in  each,  if  it  were 
not  confined  and  checked    by  the  other  affec- 
tions and  necessities  of  bodies  which  disturb  the 
union. 

This  motion  is  nsually  confined  in  the  three 
following  manners-:  by  the  torpor  of  the  bodies ; 
by  the  power  of  the  predominating  body ;  by  ex- 
ternal motion.'    With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  more  or  less  sluggishness  iiT 
tangible  bodies,  and  an  abhorrence  of  locomotion : 
80  that,  unless  excited,  they  prefer  remaining  con- 
tented with  their  actual  state,  to  placitig  them- 
selves in  'a  better  position.     There  are   three 
means  of  breaking  through  this  sluggishness : 
heat ;  the  active  power  of  a  similar  body ;  vivid 
and  powerful  motion.    With  regard  to  the  first, 
heat  is,  on  this  account,  defined  as  that  which 
separates  heterogeneous,  and  draws  together  ho- 
mogeneous substances ;  a  definition  of  the  peri- 
patetics, which  is  justly  ridiculed  by  Gilbert, 
who  says  it  is  as  if  one  were  to  define  man  to  be 
that  which  sows  wheat  and  plants  vineyards ; 
bein^  only  a  definition  deduced  from  effects,  and 
those  but  partial.    But,  it  is  still  more  to  be 
blamed,  because  those  effects,  such  as '  they  are, 
are  not  a  peculiar  property  of  heat,  but  a  mere 
accident,  (for  cold,  as  we  shall  afterwards  show, 
does  the  same,)  arising  from  the  desire  of  the  ho- 
mogeneous parts  to  unite;  the  heat  then  assists 
them  in   breaking  through   that  sluggishness, 
which  before  restrained  their  desire.    With  re- 
gard to  the  assistance  derived  from  the  power  of 
a  similai  body,  it  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 


magnet  when  artiied  with  ste<3l,  for  it  excises  in 
the  steel  a  power  of  adhering  to  steel,  as  a  homo* 
geneous  substance,  the  power  of  the  magnet 
breaking  through  the  sluggishness  of  the  steel. 
Withregard  to  the  assistance  of  motion,  it  is  seen 
in  TTood en  arrows  or  points,  which  penetrate  more 
deeply  into  wood  than  if  they  were  tipped  with 
iron,  -from  the  similarity  of  the  substance,  the  ^ 
swiftness  of  the  motion  breaking  through  the 
sluggishness  of  the  wood ;  of  wliich  two  last 
experiments  we  have  spoken  above,  in  the  apho- 
rism oh  clandestine  instances.* 

The  confinement  of  the  motion  of  lesser  con- 
gregation, which  arise  from  the  power  of  the 
predominant  body,  is  shown  in  the  decomposition 
of  blood  and  urine  by  cold.  For,  as  long  as  these 
substances  are  filled  with  the  active  fifpirit,  which 
regulates  and  restrains  each  of  their  component 
parts,  as  the  predominant  ruler  of  the  whole,  the 
several  different  parts  do  not  collect  themselves 
separately  on  account  of  the  check ;  but  as  soon 
as  that  spirit  has  evaporated,  or  has  been  choked 
by  the  cold,  then  the  decomposed  parts  unite, 
according  to  their  natural  desire.  Hence,  it 
happens,  that  all  bodies  which  contain  a  sharp 
spirit  (^s  salts,  and  the  like)  last,  without  de- 
composition, owing  to  the  permanent  and  dura-' 
ble  power  of  the '  predominating  and  imperious 
spirit. 

The  confinement  of  the  motion  of  lesser  con- 
gregation, which  arises  from  cisternal  motion,  is 
very  evident  in  that  agitation  of  bodies,  which 
preserves  them  from  putrefaction.  For  all  putre- 
faction depends  on  the  congregation  of  the  homo- 
geneous parts,  whence,  by  degrees,  there  ensues 
a  corruption  of  the  first  form,  (as  it  is  called,)  and 
the  generation  of  another.  For,  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  original  form,  which  is  itself  the  union 
of  the  homogeneous  parts,  precedes  the'  putrefac- 
tion, v^ich  prepares  the  way  for  the  generation 
of  another.  This  decomposition,  if  not.  i inter- 
rupted, is  simple ;  but  if  there  be  various  obsta- 
cles, putrefactions  ensue,  which  are  the  rudiments 
of  a  new  generation.  But^  if  (to  come  to  our 
present  point)  a  frequent  agitation  be  excited,  by 
external  motion,  the  motion  towards  union  (which 
is  delicate  and  gentle,  and  requires  to  be  free  from 
all  external  influence)  is  disturbed,  and  ceases ; 
which  we  perceive  to  be  the  case  in  innumerable 
instances.  Thus,  the  daily  agitation  or  flowing 
of  water  prevents  putrefaction;  winds  prevent 
the  air  from'  being  pestilent ;  com,  turned  about 
and  shaken  in  granaries,  continues  clean;  in 
short,  every  thing  which  is  externally  agitated, 
will,  with  difficulty.,  rot  internally. 

We  must  not  omit  that  union  of  the  parts  of 
bodies  which  is  the  prii^cipbl  cause  of  induration 
and  desiccation.  When  the  spirit  or  moisture, 
which  has  evaporated  into  Spirit,  has  escaped 
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from  a  poroas  body,  (such  ta  wood,  bone,  pstch- 
ment,  and  the  like,)  the  thicker  parts  are  drawn 
together,  and  united  with  a' greater  effort,  and  in- 
duration or  desiccation  is  the  consequence;  and 
this  we  attribute  not  so  much  to  the  motion  of 
connexion,  (in  order  to  prevent  a  vacuum,)  as  to 
this  motion  of  friendship  and  union. 

Union  from  a  distance  is»rare,  and  yet  is  to  be 
met  with,  in  move  instances  than  are  generally 
observed.  We  perceive  it  when  one  bubble  dis- 
solves another,  when  medicines  attract  humours 
frohi  a  similarity  of  substance,  when  one  string 
moves  another  in  unison  with  it  on  different  in- 
struments, and  the  like.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
this  motion  is  very  prevalent  also  in  animal  spi* 
rits,  but  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  feet.  It  is, 
however,  conspicuous  in  the  magnet,  and  mag- 
netized ifon.  Whilst  speaking  of  the  motions 
of  the  magnet,  we  must  plainly  distinguish  them, 
for  there  are  foi^r  distinct  powers  or  effects  of  the 
ma^et  which  should  not  be  confounded,  although 
the  wonder  and  astonishment  of  mankind  has 
classed  them  together.  1.  The  attraction  of  the 
magnet  to  the  magnet,  or  of  iron  to  the  magnet, 
or  of  magnetized  iron  to  iron.  2.  Its  polarity 
towards  the  north  and  spnth,  and  its  variation. 
3.  Its  penetration  through  gold,  glass,  stone,  and 
all  other  substances.  4.  The  communication  of 
power  from  the  mineral  to  iron,  and  from  iron  to 
iron,  withoht  any  communication  of  the  sub- 
stances. Here,  however,  we  only  -speak  of  the 
first.  There  is  also  a  singular  motion  of  attrac- 
tion between  quicksilver  and  gold,  so  that  the 
gold  attracts^uicksilver  eveh  when  made  use  of 
in  ointment,  and  those  who  work  surrounded  by 
the  vapours  of  quicksilver  are  wont  to  hold  a 
piece  of  gold  in  their  mouths,  to  collect  the  exha- 
lations, which  would  otherwise  attack  the  heads 
and  bones,  and  this  piece  soon  growe  white.* 
Let  this-  suffice  for  the  moti<Mi  of  lesser  congre- 
gation; ' 

Let  the  ninth  be  the  magnetic  motion,  which 
although  of  the  nature  of  that  last  mentioned,  yet, 
when  operating  at  great  distances,  and  on  great 
masses,  deserves  a  separate  inquiry,  especially 
if  it  neither  begin  in  contact,  as  most  motions 
of  congregation  do,  nor  end  by  bringing  the  sub- 
stances into  contact,  aa  alb  do,  but  only  raise 
them,  and  make  them  swell  without  any  further 
effect.  For  if  the  moon  raise  the  waters,  ot^ 
cause  moist  substances  to  swell,  or  if  the  starry 
sphero.  attract  the  planets  towards  their  apogees, 
or  the  sun  confine  tiie  planets  Mercury  and  Venus 
to  within  a  certain  distance  of  his  mass;f  these 
motions  do  not  slppear  capable  of  being  classed 
under  either  of  thoee  of  congregation,  but  to  be, 
as  it  were,  intermediately  ahd  imperfectly  congre- 
gative,  and  thus  to  form  a  distinct  species. 

Let  the.  tenth  motion  be  that  of  avoidance^  or 

•Uu«ry.  ^ 
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that  which  is  oppoMd  to  the  motion  of 
gregation,  by  which  bodies,  with  a  kiad  of 
pathy,  avoid  and  disperse,  and  sepsuate 
selves  from,  or  refuse  to  unite  themeelve 
others  of  a  hostile  nature.  For,  although  4ii 
may  sometimes  appear  to  be  an  accidental  m^ 
tion,  necessarily  attendant  upon  that  of  tbe  leasa 
congregation,  /because  the  homogeoeotia  pan 
cannot  unite,  unless  tbe  heterogeneoixs  be  fim 
removed  and  excluded ;  yet  it  is  StiU  to  be  claaaei 
separatdy,  and  considered  as  a  distinct  epeeiei, 
because,  in  many  oases,  the  desire  of  aToidaaee 
appears  to  be  more  marked  than  that  of  nnioiL 

it  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  excrements  of 
animals,  nor  less,  perhaps,  in  objects  odioos  to 
particular  senses,  especially  the  smell  and  fasten 
For  a  fetid  smell  is  rejected  by  the  nose,  so  as  to 
produce  a  S3rmpathetic  motion  of  expulsion  at  the 
mouth  of  the  stomach ;  a  bitter  and  roagfa  tsstt 
is  rejected  by  the  palate  or  throat,  so  as  to  prodaee 
a  sympathetic  concussion  and  shivering  of  die 
head.    This  motion  is  .visible  also  in  other  cases; 

_____  *  • 

Thus  it  is  observed  in  some  kinds  of  antipmstasis, 
as  in  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  the  cold  of 
which  appearSv.to  be  occasioned  by  the  lejeeliea 
of  cold  from  the  regions  of  tbe  heavenly  bodies; 
and  also  in  the  heat  and  combustion  observed  ia 
subterraneous  spots,  which  appear  to  be  owing 
to .  the  rejection  of  heat  from  the  centre  of  tbe 
earth.    For  heat  and  cold^  when  in  small  qnantt' 
ties,  mutually  destroy  each  other,  whilst  in  larger 
quantities,  like  armies  equally  matohed,  they,  re- 
move and  eject  each  other  in  open  conflict.    It  is 
said,  also,  that  cinnamon  and  other  perfumes 
retail^  their  odour  longer  when  placed  near  privies 
and  foul  places,  because  they  will  not  unite  and 
mix  with  Stinks.    It  is  well  known  that  quick- 
silver, which  would  otherwise  reunite  into  a  com- 
plete mass,  is  prevented  from  so  doing  by  man's 
spittle,  pork,  lard,  turpentine,  and  the  like,  fhym 
the  little  afBnity  of  ite  parte  with  those  substenoes, 
80  that  when  surrounded  by  them  it  draws  itself 
back,  and  ite  avoidance  of  these  intervening  ob- 
stecles  is  greater  than  ite  desire  of  reuniting  itself 
to  ite  homogeneous  parte;  which  is  what  they 
term  the  mortification  of  quicksilver.    Again,  tbe 
difference  in  weight  of  oil  and  water  is  not  the 
only  reason  for  their  refusing  to  mix,  but  it  is  also 
owing  to  the  little  affinity  of  the  two,  for  spirito 
of  wine,  which  are  lighter  than  oil,  mix  very 
well  with  water.     A  very  remarkable  instanea 
of  the  motion  in  question  is  seen  in  nitre,  and 
crude  bodies  of  a  like  nature,  which  abhor  flame, 
as  may  be  observed  in  gunpowder,  quicksilver, 
and  gold.    The  avoidance  of  one  pole  of  tbe 
magnet  by  iron  is  not^  (as  Gilbert  has  well  ob- 
served,) strictly  speaking,  an  avoidance,  but  a 
conformity,  or  attraction  to  a  more  convenieiit 
sitoation. 

Let  the  eleventh  motion  be  that  of  asnmUiUimf 
or  self-multiplication,  or  simple  genention,  by 
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"^viuch  latter  term  we  do  not  mean  the  iiBipIe 
generation  of  integral  bodies,  anch  aa  plants  or 
animnla,  but  of  bomoganeooa  bodies.    By  this 
motion  homogeneoos  bodies  eonyert  those  which 
aoe  allied  to  them,  or,  at  least,  well  disposed  and 
prepared,  into  their  own  snhstanoe  and  nature. 
Thus  flame  multiplies  itself  over  Taponrs  and 
oily  snbstanoes,  and  generates  firesh  flame;  the 
air  over  water  and  watery  substances  mnltiplies 
itself  and  generates  fresh  air ;  the  vegetable  apd 
animal  spirit,  over  the  thin  particles  of  a  watery 
or  oleaginous  spirit  contained  in  its  food,  multi- 
pliea  itself  and  generates  fresh  spirit;  the  solid 
parts  of  plants  and  animals,  as  the  leaf,  flower, 
the  flesh,  bone,  and  the  like^  each  of  them  assi* 
milate  some  part  of  the  juices  contained  in  their 
food,  and  generate  a  successive  and  daily  sub- 
stance.   For  let  none  rave  with  Paraoelsus,  who 
(blinded  by  hia  distillations)  would  have  it,  that 
iMitrition  takes  place  by^  mere  separation,  and 
&at  the  eye,  nose,  brain,  and  liver,  lie-  concealed 
in  bread  and  moat,  the  loot,  leaf,  and  flower,  in 
the  juice  of  the  earth ;  asserting  that  just  as  the 
artist  brings  out  a  leaf,  flower,  eye,«nose,  hand, 
foot,  and  the  like,  from  a  rude  mass  of  stone  or 
wood,  by  the  separation  and  rejection  of  what  is 
aaperfluous ;  so  the  great  artbt  within  us  brings 
out  our  several  limbs  and  parts  by  separation 
and  rejection.    But  to  leave  such  trifling,  it  is 
most  certain  Uiat  all  the  parts  of  vegetables  and 
animals,  as  well  the  homogeneous  as  organic, 
first  of  all  attract  those  juices  contained  in  their 
food,  which  are  nearly  common,  or  at  least  not 
very  different,  and  tiien  assimilate  and  convert 
them  into  their  own  nature.    Nor  doos  this  as- 
similation, or  simple  generation,  take  place  in 
animated  bodies  only,  but  the  inanimate  also 
participate  in  the  same  property,  (as  we  have  ob* 
served  of  flame  and  air,)  and  that  languid  spirit, 
which  is  contained  in  every  tangible  animated  sub- 
stance, is  perpetually  working  upon  the  coaiB^ 
parts,  and  converting  them  into  spirit,  which  a^ 
torwards  is  (Bzhaled,  whence  ensues  a  diminution 
of  weight,  and  a  desiccation  of  which  we  h^ve 
spoken  elsewhere.*    Nor  should  we,  in  speak- 
ing of  assimilation,  neglect  to  mention  the  accre* 
tion  which  is  usually  distinguished  from  aliment, 
and  which  is  observed  when  mud  grows  into  a 
mass  between  stones,  and  is  converted  into  a 
stony  substance,  and  the  scaly  substance  round 
the  teeth  is  converted  into  one  no  less  hard  than 
the  teeth  themselves ;  for  we  are  of  opinion  that 
there  exists  in  all  bodies  a  desire  of  assimilation, 
as  well  as  of  uniting  with  homogeneous  masses. 
Eaeh  of  these  powers,  however,  is  conflned, 
although  in  different  manners,  and  should  be 
diligently  investigated,  because  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  revival  of  old  age.    Lastiy,  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  in  the  nine  preceding^ 

*  See  the  citltig  IniUDCw,  Aphorism  40. 


motions,  bodies  appear  to  aim  at  the  mere  pre- 
servation of  tfleii  nature,  whilst  in  this  they  at* 
tempt  its  propagatijon. 

Let  the  tWelflh  motion  be  that  of  exdtemeni^ 
which  appears  to  he  a  species  of  tiie  last,  and  is 
sometimes  mentioned  by  us  under  that  name.  It 
is,  like  that,  a  diffusive,  communicative,  transi* 
tive,  and  multiplying  motion;  and  they  agree  re- 
maricably  in  their  ^eot,  although  they  differ  in 
their  mode  of  action,  and  in  their  sii^bject-nuitter. 
The  former  proceeds'  imperiously,  and  with  au- 
thority ;  it  orders  and  compels  the  assimilated  to 
be  converted  and  changed  into  the  assimilating 
body.  The  latter  proceeds  by  art,  insinsation* 
and  stealUi,  inviting  and  disposing  the  excited 
towards  the  nature  of  the  exciting  body.  The 
former  both  multiplies  and  transforms  bodies  and 
substances ;  thus  i^  greater  quantity  of  flame,  air, 
spirit,  and  flesh  is  formed ;  but  in  the  latter,  the 
powers  only  are  multiplied  and  changed,  and 
heat,  the  magnetic  power,  and  putrefaction,  in 
the  above  instances,  are  increased.  Heat  does 
not  diffuse  itself,  when  heating  other  bodies,  by 
any  communication  of  the  original  heat,  but  only 
by  exciting  the  parts  of  the  heated  body  to  that 
motion  which  is  the  form  of  heat,  and  of  which 
we  spoke  in  the  first  vintage  of  the  nature  of 
heat.  Heat,  therefore,  is  excited-  much  less 
rapidly  and  readily  in  stone  or  metri,  than  in  air, 
on  aocovnt  of  the  inaptitude  and  sluggishness 
of  those  bodies  in  acquiring  that  motion,  so  that 
it  is  probable  that  there  may  be  some  substances, 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  quite  iiAsapable 
of  being  heated,  on  account  of  their  density, 
which  may  deprive  them  of  the  spirit  by  which 
the  motion  of  exoitement  is  usnally  commenced. 
Thus,  also,  the  magnet  creates  in  the  iron  a  new 
disposition  of  its  parts,  and  a  confi)rmable  motion, 
witiiout  losing  any  of  its  virtue.  So  the  leaven 
of  bread,  yeast,  rennet^and  some  poisons,  excite 
and  invite  successive  and  continued  motion  in 
dough,  beer,'  cheese^  or  the  human  body ;  not  so 
much  from  the  power  of  the  exciting,  as  the  pre- 
disposition and  yielding  of  the  excited  body. 

Let  the  thirteentit  motioia  be  that  of  impreMaion^ 
which  is  also  a  species  of  motion  of  assimilation, 
and  the  most  subtile  of  diffusive  motions.  We 
have  thought  it  right,  however,  to  consider  it  as 
a  distinct  species,  on  account  of  its  remarkable 
difference  from  the  two  last  For  the  simple  mo- 
tion of  assimilation  transforms  the. bodies  them- 
selves, so  that  if  you  remove  the  firat  agent,  you 
diminish  not  the  effect  of  those  which-  succeed: 
thus,  neither  the  firet  lighting  of  flame,  nor  the 
firat  conversion  into  air,  are  of  any  importance  to 
the  ffame  or  air  next  generated.  So,  also,  the 
motion  of  excitement  still  continues  for  a  consi- 
derable time  after  tiie  removal  of  the  first  agent, 
as  in  a  heated  body  on  the  removal  of  the  original 

I  heat,  ilk  the  excited  iron  on  the  removal  of  the 
magnet,  and  in  tho  dough  on  the  removal  of  the 
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leaven.  Bat  the  motion  of  impieesion,  alibon^ 
diffusiye  and  laransitiTe,  appears,  nererthelees,  to 
depend  on  the  first  agent,  so  that,  upon  the  re- 
moval of  the  latter,  the  former  immediately  fails 
and  perishes ;  for  which  reason  sdso  it  takes  effect 
in  a  moment,  or  at  least  a  very  short  space  of  time. 
We  are  wont  to  call  the  two  former  motions  the 
motions  of  the  generation  of  Jupiter,  because 
when  bom  they  continue  to  exist;  and  the  latter, 
the  motion  of  the  generatbn'of  Saturn,  because 
it  is  immediately  devoured  and  absorbed.  It 
may  be  seen  in  three  instances;  1.  In  the  rays  of 
light;  2.  In  the  percussions  of  sounds;  3.  In 
magnetic  attractions  as  regards  communication. 
For,  on  the  removal  of  light,  colours  and  all  its 
other  images  disappear,  as,  on  the  cessation  of  the 
first  percussion  and  the  vibration  of  the  body, 
sound  soon  fails;  ^nd  although  sounds  are  agi- 
tated by  the  wind,  like  waves,  yet  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  same  sound  does  not.last  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  reverberatioa.  Thus,  when 
a  bell  is  struck,  the  sound  appears  to  be  continued 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  one  might  easily  be 
led  into  the  mistake  of  supposing  it  to  fioat  and 
remain  in  the  air  during  the  whole  time,  which 
is  most  erroneous.  For  the  reverberation  is  not 
one  identical  sound,  but  the  repetitioi)  of  sounds; 
which  is  made  manifest  by  stopping  and  confining 
the  sonorous  body ;  thus,  if  a  bell  be  stopped  and 
held  tightly,  so  as  to  be  immovable,  the  sound 
fails,  and  there  is  no  further  reverberation ;  and  if 
a  musical  string  be  touched  after  the  first  vibra- 
tion, either  with  the  finger,  (as  in  the  harp,)  or  a 
quill,  (as  in  the  harpsichord,)  the^sound  immedi- 
ately ceases.  If  the  magnet  be  removed,  the  iron 
falls.  The,  moon^  however,  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  sea,  nor  the  earth  from  a  heavy  falling 
body,  and  we  can,  therefore,  make  no  experiment 
upon  them,  but  the  case  is  the  same. 

Let  the  fourteenth  motion  be  that  of  oanfi^ra^' 
Hon  or  poattion^  by  which  bodies  appear  to  desire 
a  peculiar  situation,  collocation,  and  configuration 
with  others,  rather  than  union  or  separation.  This 
is  a  very  abstruse  nlotion,  and  has  not  been  well 
inve9tigated ;  and,  in  some  instances,  appears  to 
occur  almost  without  any  cause,  although,  we  be 
mistaken  in  supposing  this  to  be  really  the  case. 
For  if  it  be  asked/ why  the  heavens  revolve  from 
east  to  west,  rather  than  firom  west  to  east,  or  why 
tliey  turn  on  poles  situated  near  the  Bears,  rather 
than  round  Orion  or  any  other  part  of  the  heaven, 
such  a  question  appears  to  be  unreasonable,  since 
these  phenomena  should  be  received  as  determi- 
nate, and  the  objects  of  our  experience.  There 
are,  indeed,  some  ultimate  and  self-existing  phe- 
nomena in  nature,  but  those  which  we  have  just 
mentioned  are  not  to  be  referred  to  that  class :  for 
we  attribute  them  to  a  certain  harmony  and  con- 
sent of  tne  universe,  which  has  not  yet  been  pro- 
perly observed.  But  if  the  motion  of  the  earth 
from  west  to  east  be  allowed,  the  same  question 


msy  be  put,  for  it  must  also  revolve  rouiid 
poles,  and  why  should  they  be  placed  wbeve  they 
are,  rather  than  elsewhere  1  The  polari^  aei  ^ 
variation  of  the  needle  come  under  our  preeeac 
head.  There  is  also  observed  in  both  natmal 
and  artificial  bodies,  especially  solids  rather  tfaa 
flhids,  a  particular  collocation  and  poeition  cf 
parts,  resembling  hairs  or  fibres^  which  should  be 
diligently  investigated,  since,  witfadut  a  discoveij 
of  them,  bodies  cannot  be  conveniently  controlM 
or  wrought  upon.  The  eddies  observable  m 
liquids  by  which,  when  compressed,  they  sno-  , 
cessively  raise  different  parts  of  their  mass  befeie 
they  can  escape,  so  as  to  equalize  the  pressure,  is 
more  correctly  assigned  to  the  motion  of  liberty. 

Let  the  fifteenth  motion  be  that  of  trofumiaam, 
or  of  passage,  by  which  the  powers  of  bodies  aie 
more  or  less  impeded  or  advanced  by  the  mediom, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  bodies  and  their 
effective  powers,  and  also  according  to  that  of 
the  n^ediom.  For  one  mediom  is  adapted  to 
light,  another  to  sound,  another  to  heat  and  cold, 
another  to  magnetie  action,  and  so  on  with  leganl 
to  the  other  actions* 

Let  the  sixteenth  be  that  which  we  tenn  the 
royal  or  poUtieal  motion,  by  which  the  predomi- 
nant and  govemii^g  parts  of  any  body  check, 
subdue,  reduce,  and  regulate  the  oUiers,  and  force 
them  to  unite,  separate,  stand  still,  move,  or  as- 
sume a  certain  position,  not  from  any  inclination 
of  their  own,  but  according  to  a  certain  order,  and 
as  best  suits  the  convenience  of  the  govemiog 
part,  so  that  there  is  a  sort  of  dominion  and  eivfl 
government  exercised  by  the  ruling'  part  over  its 
subjects.     This  motion  is  very  conspicuous  in 
the  spirits  of  animals,  where,  as  long  as  it  is  ia 
force,  it  tempers  all  the  motion  of  the  other  parts. 
It  is  found  in  a  less  degree  in  other  bodies,  as  we 
have  observed  in  blood  and  urine,  which  are  not 
decomposed- until  the  spirit,  which  mixed  and 
retained  their  parts,  has  been  emitted  or  extin- 
guished.   Nor  is  this  motion  peculiar  to  spirits 
only,  although  in  most  bodies  the  spirit  predomi- 
nates, owing  to  its  rapid  motioa  and  penetration ; 
for  the  grosser  parts  predominate  in  .denser  bo- 
dies, which  are  not  filled  with  a  quick  and  active 
spirit,  (such  as  exists  in  quicksilver  or  vitriol,} 
so  that  unless  this  cheek  or  yoke  be  thrown  off 
by  some  contrivance,  there  is  no  hope  of  any 
transformation  of  such  bodies.    And  let  not  any 
one  suppose  that  we  have  forgotten  our  subject, 
because  we  speak  of  predominance  in  this  clas- 
sification of  motions,  which  is  made  entirely 
with  the  view  of  assisting  the  investigation  of 
wrestling  instances,  or  instances  of  predomi- 
nance.   For  we  do  not  now  treat  of  the  general 
predominance  of  motions  or  powers,  but  of  that 
of  parts  in  whole  bodies',  which  constitutes  the 
particular  species  here  considered. 

Let  the  seventeenth  motion,  be  the  aporUaneoiu 
motion  of  reeo^Mfi^  by  which  bodies  hariog  a 
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tendency  to  move,  and  placed  in  a  ftyonrabfe 
sitaatioiiy  enjoy  their  peculiair  natore,  pnrsaing 
themselves  and  nothing  else^  and  seeking  as  it 
v^ere  to  embrace  themselyes.  For  bodies  seem 
either  to  move  without  any  limit,  or  to  tend  t<v 
"wards  a  limit,  arrived  at  which,  they  either  revolve 
according  to  their  peculiar  nature,  or  rest.  Those 
which  are  favourably  situated,  and  have  a  ten- 
dency to  motion,  move  in  a  circle  with  an  eternal 
and  unlimited  motion ;  those  which  are  favoura- 
hly  situated  and  abhor  motion,  rest.  Those  which 
are  not'  favourably  sitnated  move  in  a  straight 
line,  (as  their  shortest  path,)  in  order  to  unite 
with  others  of  a  congenial  nature.-  This  motion 
of  revolution  admite  of  nine  differences ;  1.  With 
regard,  to  the  centre  about  which  the  bodies  move ; 
2.  The  poles  round  which  they  move;  3.  The 
circumference  or  orbit  relatively  to  ito  distance 
from  the  centre ;  4.  The  velocity  or  greater  or  lesa 
speed  with  which  they  revolve ;  5.  The  direction 
of  the  motion,  as  from  east  to  west,  or  the  reverse ; 

6.  The  deviation  from  a  perfect  circle,  by  spiral 
lines  at  a  greater  or  less  distence  from  the  centre ; 

7.  The  deviation  from  the  circle  by  spiral  lines  at 
a  greater  or  less  distence  from  the  poles ;  8.  The 
greater  or  less  distance  of  these  spirals  from  each 
other;  9.  And,  lastly,  the  variation  of  the  poles, 
if  they  be  movable;  which,  however,  only  af- 
fecta  revolution  when  circular.  The  motion  in 
question  is,  according  to  common  and  long  re- 
ceived opinion,  considered  to  be  that  of  the  hea- 
venly belies.  There  exists,  however,  with  re- 
gard to  this,  a  considerable  dispute  between  some 
of  the  anciento  as  well  as  modehis,  who  have 
Attributed  a  motion  of  revolution  to  the  earth.  A 
much  more  reasonable  controversy,  perhaps,  ex- 
i8ta,.(if  it  be  not  a  matter  beyond  dispute,)  whether 
the  motion  in  question  (on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
earth*8  being  ^xed)  is  confined  to  the  heavens,  or 
rather  descends  and  is  communicated  to  the  air 
and  water.  The  rotation  of  missiles,  as  in  darte, 
musket  balls,  and  the  like,  we  refer  entirely  to 
the  motion  of  liberty. 

Let  the  eighteenth  motion  be  that  of  trepida- 
Hon,  to  which  (in  the  sense  assigned  to  it  by 
astronomers)  we  do  Hot  gire  much  credit;  but  in 
our  serious  and  general  search  af^er  the  tenden- 
cies of  natural  bodies,  this  motion  occurs  and 
appears  worthy  of  forming  a  distinct  species.  It 
is  the  motion  of  an  (as  it  were)  eternal  captivity ; 
when  bodies,  for  instence,  being  placed  not  alto- 
gether according  to  their  nature,  and  yet  not 
exactiy  ill,  constentiy  tremble,  and  are  restless, 
not  contented  with  their  position,  and  yet' not 
daring  to  advance.  Such  is  the  motion  of  the 
heart  and  the  pulse  of  animals,  and  it  must  ne- 
cessarily occur  in  all  bodies  which  are  situated  in 
a  mean  stete^ between  convenienees  and  inconve- 
niences ;  so  that  being  removed  from  their  proper 
position,  they  strive  to  escape,  are  repulsed,  and 
again  continue  to  make  the  attempt* 
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Let  the  nineteenth  and  last  motion  be  one 
whieh  can-  scarcely  be  termed  a  motion,  and  yet 
is  one;  and  wKich  we  may  call  the  motion  of 
reptme,  or  of  abhorrence  of  motion.  It  is  by  this 
motion  that  the  earth  stands  by  ite  own  weight, 
whilst  ite  extremes  move  towards  the  mi^le,'  not 
to  an  imaginary  centre,  but  in  order  to  unite.  It 
is  owing  to  the  same  tendency,  that  all  bodies  of 
considerable  density  abhor  motion,  and  their  only 
tendency  is  not  to  move,  which  nature  they  pre- 
serve, although  excited  and  urged  in  a  variety  of 
ways  to  motion.  But  if  they  be  compelled  to 
move,  yet  do  they  alwaye  appear  anxious  to  re- 
cover their  former  state,  and  tocea^  from  motion, 
in  which'  respect  they  certainly  appear  active, 
and  attempt  it  with  sufficient  swiftness  and 
rapidity,  as  if  fatigued  and  impatient  of  delay. 
We  can  only  have  a  partial  representation^  of  tiiis- 
tendency,  because  with  us  every  tangible  sub- 
stance is  not  only  not  condensed  to  the  utmost, 
but  even  some  spirit  is  added,  owing  to  the  action 
and  concocting  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  exhibited  the  species 
or  simple  eleraente  of  the  motions,  tendencies, 
and  active  powers,  which  are  most  universal  in 
nature ;  and  no  small  portion  of  natural  science 
has  been  thus  aketehed  out.  We  do  not,  however, 
deny  that  other  instances  can,  perhaps,  be  added, 
and  our  divisions  changed  according  to  some 
more  natural  order  of  things,  and  also  reduced  to 
a  less  number;  in  which  respect  we  do  not  allude 
to  any  abstract  classification,  as  if  one  were  to 
say,  that  *<  bodies  desire  the  preservation,  exalta- 
tion, propagation,  or  fruition  of  their  nature;'' 
or,  that  «•  motion  tends  to  the  preservation  and 
benefit  either  of  the  universe,  (as  in  the  case  of 
those  of  resistance  and  connection,)  or  of  exten- 
sive wholes,  (as  in  the  case  of  those  of  the  greater 
congregation,  revolution,  and  abhorrence  of  mo- 
tion,) or  in  particular  forms,  as  in  the  case  of  thb 
others.  For,  although  such  remarks  be  just,  yet, 
unless  they  terminate  in  matter  and  construction, 
according  to  true  definitions,  they  are  speculative 
and  of  little  use.  In  the  mean  time,  our  classi- 
fication will  suffice,  and  bo  of  much  use  in  the 
consideration  of  the  predominance  of  powers,  and 
examining  the  wrestling  instances  which  con- 
stitute our  present  subject. 

For,  of  the  motioned  here  laid  down,  some  are 
quite  invincible,  Bome  more  powerful  than  others, 
wl^ich  they  confine,  check,  and  modify ;  others 
extend  to  a  greater  distance,  others  are  mors  im- 
mediate and  swift,  others  strengthen,  increase, 
and  accelerate  the  rest. 

The  motion  of  resistance  is  most  adamantine 
and  invincible.  We  are  yet  in  doubt  whethei 
such  be  the  nature  of  that  of  connection ;  for  we 
cannot  with  certainty  determine  whether  there  be 
a  vacuum,  either  extensive  or  intermixed  with 
matter.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  satisfied, 
that  the  reaaon  assigMd'  by  Lencippua  and  D*- 
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moeritttd  for  the  introdoetioii  of  a  Yftoauaiy 
(namely,  that  the  same  bodies  ooald  not  ^other- 
wise coQDjprehend  and  fill  greater  and  less  spaces,) 
is  false.  For  there  is  clearly  a  folding  of  oiatter, 
by  which  it  wraps  and  unwraps  itself  in  space 
within  certain  limits,  without  the  interrention  of 
a  Tacanm.  Nor,  is  there  two  thousand  times 
more  of  vacaam  in  air  than  in  gold,  as  there 
ahoald  be  on  this  hypothesis ;  a  fact,  demonstrated 
'by  the  very  powerful  energies  of  fluids,  (which 
would  otherwise  float  like  fine  dnst  in  ▼aono,) 
and  many  other  proofs.  The  other  mptions  direct 
and  are  directed  by  each  other  according  to  their 
stren^,  quantity,  excitement,  emission,  or  the 
assistance  or  impediments  they  meet  with. 

For  instance,  some  armed  magnets  hold  and 
support  iron  of  sixty  times  their  own  weight;  so 
far  does  the  motion  .of  lesser  congregation  predo- 
minate oTer  that  of  the  greater ;  but  if  the  weight 
be  increased,  it  yields.  A  lever  of  a  certain 
strength  will  raise  a  given  weight,  and  so  far  the 
motion  of  liberty  predominates  pver  that  of  the 
greater  congregation,  but4f  the  weight  be  greater, 
the  former  motion  yields.  A  piece  of  leather 
stretched  to  a  certain  point  does  not  break,  and 
so  far  the  motion  of  continuity  predominates  orer 
that  of  tension,  but  if  the  tension  be  greater, 
the  leather  breaks,  and  the  motion  of  continu- 
ity yields.  A  certain  quantity  of  water  flows 
through  a  chink,  and  so  ^r  the  motion  of  greater 
congregation  predominates  over  that  of  continuity, 
but  if  the  chink  be  smaller,  it  yields.  If  a  musket 
be  charged  with  ball  and  powdered  sulphur  alone, 
and  fire  be  applied,  the  ball  is  not  discharged,  in 
which  case  the  motion  of  greater  congregation 
overcomes  that  of  matter,  but  when  gunpowder 
is  used,  the  motion  of  matter  in  the  sulphnr  pre- 
dominates, being  assisted  by  .that  motion  and  the 
modon  of  aypidance  in  the  nitre ;  and  so  of  the 
Test.  For  wresUing  instances  (which  show  the 
predominance  of  powers,  and  in  what  manner 
and  proportion  they  predominate  and  yield)  must 
be  searched  for  with  active  and  indus^ous  dili- 
i;ence. 

The  methods  and  nature  of  this  yielding  must 
also  be  diligently  examined;  as,  for  instance, 
whether  ib»  motions  completely  cease  or  exert 
themselves,  but  sxti  constrained.  For,  in  the 
bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  there  is  no 
real,  but  an  apparent  rest,  either  in  the  whole  or 
in  parts.  This  apparent  rest  is  occasioned  either 
by  equiUbrium  or  the  absolute  predominance  of 
motions.  By  equilibrium,  as  in  the  scales  of  the 
balance,  which  rest  if  the  weights  be  equal.  By 
predominance,  as  in  perforated  jars,  in  which  the 
water  rests,  and  is  prevented  from  falling  by  the 
predominance  of  the  motion  of  connection.  It 
Isi  however,  to  be  observed  (as  we  have  said  be- 
fore) how  far  the  yielding  amotions  exert  them- 
selves For,  if  a  man  be  held  stretched  out  on 
the  ground  against  his  willy  with  arms  and  legs 


bound  down,  or  otherwise  confined,  and  yet  stdss 
with  all  his  power  to  get  up,  the  atmggle  is  nat 
the  less,  although  IneffectnaL  The  real- state  cf 
the  case  (narn^y,  whether  the  yielding  mottfis 
be,  as  it  were,  annihilated  by  tha  predomimaoe, 
or  there  be  rather  a  continued  although  an  iovi»- 
ble  efibrt)  will  perhaps  appear  in  the  concazzenoe 
of  motions,  although  it  escape  our  notice  in  their 
conflict.  For  instance,  let  an  experiment  be  made 
with  muskets;  whether  a  musket  ball,  at  its  st- 
most  range  in  a  straight  line,  or,  as  it  is  commonlj 
called,  point  blank,  strike  with  leas  force  whaa 
projected  upwards,  where  the  motion  of  the  blow 
is  simple,  than  when  projected  downwards,  where 
the  motion  of  gravity  concurs  with  the  blow. 

The  rules  of  such  instances  of  predominancy 
as  occur,  should  be  collected :  such  as  the  foU  ow- 
ing ;  the  more  general  the  desired  advantage  is, 
the  stronger  will  be  the  motion ;  the  motion  of 
connexion,  for  instance,  which  relates  to  the  in- 
tereourse  of  the  parts  of  the  universe,  is  m«e 
powerful  than  that  of  gravity,  which  relates  to 
the  interoourse  of  dense  bodies  only.  Again,  the 
desire  of  a  private  good  does  not,  in  geneRl, 
prevail  against  that  of  a  public  one,  except  where 
the  quantities  are  small.  Would  that  such  weie 
the  case  in  civil  mattere ! 

49.  In  the  twenty-fifth  rank  of  prerogative  b- 
stanees,  we  will  place  9ugge$Ung  instances ;  sneh 
as  suggest  or  point  out  that  which  is  advant»' 
geous  to  mankind ;  for  bare  power  and  knowledge, 
in  themselves,  exalt,  rather  than  enrich  humsa 
nature.  We  must,  therefore,  select  from  the 
general  store,  such  things  as  are  most  oaefol  to 
mankind.  We  shall  have  a  better  opportunity 
of  discussing  these  when  we  treat  of  the  applL 
cation  to  practice ;  besides,  in  the  work  of  inter- 
pretation, we  leave  room,  on  every  subject,  for 
the  human  or  optative  chart ;  for  it  is  a  part  of 
science  to  make  judicious  inquiries  and  wishes. 

50.  In  the  twenjty-sixth  rank  of  prerogativB 
instances^  we  will  place  the  generally  usrful  in- 
stances. They  ,are  such  as  relate  to  various 
points,  and  frequently  occur,  sparing,  by  that 
means,  considerable  labour  and  new  trials.  The 
proper  place  for  treating  of  instances  and  contri- 
vances, will  be  that  in  which  we  speak  of  the 
application  to  practice,  and  the  methods  of  expe- 
riment. All  that  has  hitherto  been  ascertained, 
and  made  use  of,  will  be  described  in  the  particu- 
lar history  of  each  art  At  present,  we  will  sub- 
join a  few  general  examples  of  the  instances  in 
question. 

Man  acts,  then,  upon  natural  bodies  (besides 
merely  bringing  them  together  or  removing  them) 
by  seven  principal  methods :  1.  By  the  exclusion 
of  all  that  impedes  and  disturbs ;  2.  By  compres- 
sion, extension,  agitation,  and>  the  like ;  3.  By 
heat  and  cold;  4.  By  detention  in  a  suitable 
place;  5.  By  checking  or  directing  motion;  6. 
By  peculiar  harmonies ;  7.  By  a  seasonable  and 
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proper  alteraatioii,  series^  and  snoeestion  of  all 
these,  or  at  least  of  some  of  them. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  first ;  comrnon  air,  which 
18  always  at  hand,  and  forces  its  admission,  as 
also  the  rays  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  create  much 
disturbance.    Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  ex- 
clude them,  may  well  be  considered  as  generally 
iiseful.    The  substance  and  thickness  of  vessels 
in  which  bodies  are  placed  when  prepared  for 
operations  may  be  referred  to  'this  ,head.    So, 
also,  may  the  accurate  methods  of  closing  vessels 
by  consolidation,  or  the  latum  aapieniuBf  as  the 
chjmists  call  it.  '  The  exclusion  of  ahr  by  means 
of  liquid^  at  the  extremity,  is  also  veiy  useful ; 
as,  when  they  pour  oil  on  wine,  or  the  juices  of 
iierbs,  which,  by  spreading  itself  upou  the  top, 
like  a  cover,  preserves  them  uninjured  from  the 
air.     Powders,  also,  are  serviceable,  for,  although 
they  contain  air  mixed  up  in  them,  yet  they  ward 
off  the  power  of  the  mass  of  circumambient  air, 
which  is  seen  in  the  preservation  of  grapes,  and 
other  fruits,  in  sand  and  flour.    Wax,  honey, 
pitch,  and  other  resinous  bodies,  are  well  used  in 
order  to  make  the  exclusion  more  perfect,  and  to 
remove  the  air  and  celestial  influence.    We  have 
sometimes  made  an  experiment,  by  placing  a  ves- 
sel or  o^er  bodies  in  quicksilver,  the  most  dense 
of  all  substances  capable  of  being  poured  round 
others.    Grottos  and  jsubterraneons  caves  are  of 
great  use  in  keeping  off  the  effects  of  the  sun, 
and  the  predatory  action  of  air,  and,  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  are  used  for  granaries.    The  depo- 
siting of  bodies  at  the  bottom  of  water  may  be 
also  mentioned  here,  and  I  remember  havingt^heard 
of  some  bottles  of  wine  being  let  down  into  a 
deep  well  in  order  to  cool  them,  but  left  there  by 
chance,  carelessness,  ahd  forgetfttlness,  for  seve- 
ral years,  and  then  taken  out ;  by  which  means, 
the  wine  not  only  escaped  becoming  flat  or  dead, 
but  was  much  more  excellent  in  flavour;  arising 
(as  it  appears)  from  a  more  complete  mixture  of 
its  parts.    But,  if  the  case  require  that  bodies 
should  be  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  Wateri  as  in 
rivers,  or  the  sea,  and  yet  should  not  touch  the 
water,  nor  be  enclosed  in  sealed  vessels,  but  sur- 
rounded only  by  air,  it  would  be  right  to  use  that 
vessel  which  has  been  sometimes  employed  under 
water,  above  ships  that  have  sunk,  in  order  to 
enable  the  divers  to  remain  below  and  breathe  oc- 
casionally by  turiis.     It  was  of  the  following 
nature.    A  hollow  tub  of  metal  was  fonned,  and 
sank  so  as  to  have  its  bottom  parallel  with  the 
surface  of  the  water;  it  thus  carried  down  with 
it  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  all  the  air  contained  in 
the  tub.    It  stood  upon  three  feet,  (Hke  a  tripod,) 
being  of  rather  less  height  than  a  man,  so  that 
when  the  diver  was  in  want  of  breath,  he  could 
put  his  head  into  the  hollow  of  the  tub,  breathe, 
and  then  continue  his  work.    We  hear  that  some 
sort  of  boat  or  vessel  has  now  been  invented,  ca- 
pable of  carrying  men  some  distance  under  water. 


Anybodies,  however,  ean  eM\y  be  suspended 
under  some  such  vessel  as  we  have  mentioned, 
which  has  occasioned  our  remarks  upon  the  expe- 
riment 

Another  advaiatage  of  the  careful  and  hermeti- 
cal  closing  of  bodies  is  this ;  not  ohly  the  admis- 
sion of  external  air  is  prevented,  (of  which  we 
have  treated,)  but  the  spirit  of  bodies  also  is  pre- 
vented from  making  its  escape,  which  is  an  inter* 
nal  operation.  For  any  one  operating  on  natural 
bodies  must  be  certain  as  to  their  quantity,  and 
that  nothing  has  evaporated  or  escaped ;  since 
profound  alterations  take,  place  in  bodies,  when 
art  prevents  the  loss  or  escape  of  any  portion, 
whilst  nature  prevents  their  annihilation.  With 
regard  to  this  circumstance,  a  false  idea  has  pre- 
vailed, (which,  if  true,  would  make  us  despair  of 
preserving  quantity  without  diminution,)  namely, 
that  the  spirit  of  bodies,  and  air  when  rarefied  by  a 
great  degree^of  heat,  cannot  be  so  kept  in  by  being 
enclosed  in  any  vessel,  as  not  to  escape  by  the 
small  pores.  Men  are  led  into  .this  idea  by  com- 
mon experiments  of  a  cup  inverted  over  water, 
with  a  candle  or  piece  of  lighted  paper  in  it,  by 
which  the  water  is  drawn  up,  and  of  those  cups 
which  when  heated  draw  up  the  flesh.  For  they 
think  that  in  each  experiment  the  rarefied  air 
escapes,  and  that  its  quantity  is  therefore  dimi- 
nished, by  which  means  the  water  or  flesh  rises 
by  the  motion  of  connexion.  This  is,  however, 
most  incorrect.  For  the  air  is  not  diminished  in 
quanti^,  but  contracted  in  dimensions,*  nor  does 
this  motion  of  the  rising  of  the  water  begin  till 
the  flame  is  extinguished,  or  the  air  cooled,  so  that 
physicians  place  cold  sponges,  moistened  with 
water,  .on  the  cups,  in  order  to  increase  their 
attraction.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  why 
men  should  fear  much  from  the  ready  escape  of 
air:  for,  although  it  be  true  that  the  most  solid 
bodies  have  their  pores,  yet  neither  air  nor  spirit 
readtly^  suffers  itself  to  be  rarefied  to  such  an 
extreme  degree ;  Just  as  water  will  not  escape  by 
a  small  chink. 

II.  With  regard  to  the  second  of  the  seven 
above  mentioned  methods,  we  must  especially 
observe,  that  comjftession  and  similar  violence 
have  a  most  powerful  effect  either  in  producing 
locomotion,  aiid  other  motions  of  the  same  nature, 
as  may  be  observed  in  engines  and  projeeciles,  or 
in  destroying  the  organic  body  and  those  qualities 
which  consist  entirely  in  motion;  (for  all  life, 
and  every  description  of  flame  and  ignition  are 
destroyed  by  compression,  which  also  injures 
and  deranges  every  machine ;)  or  in  destroying 
those  qualities  which  consist  in  position  and  a 
coarse  difference  of  parts,  as  in  colours ;  for  the 

*  Part  of  the  air  if  expanded  and  escape*,  and  part  is  con- 
wmed  by  the  flame.  Wben  condenieAd,  therefore,  by  the 
cold  applleation,  it  cannot  offer  lufficient  reaiatance  to  the 
external  atmoiphere  to  prevent  the  liquid  or  flesh  from  being 
forced  iato  the  glaaa. 
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colour  of  a  flower  when  whole  differs  from  that 
it  presents  when  bruised,  and  the  same  may  be 
observed  of  whole 'and  powdered  amber;  or  in 
taste,  for  the  taste  of  a  pear  before  it  is  ripe  and 
of  the  same  pear  when  bruised  and  softened  is 
different,  since  it  becomes  perceptibly  more  sweet. 
But  such  violence  is  of  little  avail  in  the  more 
noble  transformations  and  changes  of  homoge- 
neous bodies,'  for  they  do  not,  by  such  means, 
acquire  any  constantly  and  permanently  new 
state,  but  one  that  is  transitory,  and  always 
struggling  to  return  to  its  former  habit  and  free- 
dom. It  would  not,  however,  be  useless  to  make 
some  more  diligent  experiments  with  regard  to 
this ;  whether;  for  instance,  the  condensation  of 
a  perfectly  homogeneous  body  (such  as  air,  water, 
oil,  and  the  like)  or  their  rarefaction,  when  effected 
by  violence,  can  become  permanent,  fixed,  and, 
as  it  were,  so  changed  as  to  become  a  nature. 
This  might  at  first  be  tried  by  simple  perse- 
verance, and  then  by  means  of  helps  and  harmo- 
nies. It  might  readily  have  been  attempted,  (if 
we  had  but  thought  of  it,)  when  we  condensed 
water  (as  was  mentioned  above)  by  hammering 
and  compression  until  ft  burst  out.  For  we 
ought  to  haye  left  the  flattened  globe  untouched 
for  some  days,  and  then  to  have  drawn  off  the 
water  in  order  to  try  whether  it  would  have  im- 
mediately occupied  the  same  dimensions  as  it  did 
before  the  condensation.  If  it  had  not  done  so, 
either  immediately  or  soon  afterwards,  the  con- 
densation would  have  appeared  to  have  been 
rendered  constant;  if  not,  it  would  have  appeared 
that  a  restitution  took  place,  and  that  the  con- 
densation had  been  transitory.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  might  have  been  tried  with  the  glass 
eggs;  the  egg  should  have  been  sealed  up  sud- 
denly and  firmly,  after  a  complete  exhaustion  of 
the  air,  and  should  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
so  for  some  days,  and  it  might  then  have  been 
tried  whether,  on  opening  the  aperture,  the  air 
would  be  drawn  in 'with  a  hissing  noise,  or 
wlvether  as  much  water  would  be  drawn  into  it 
when  immersed,  as  would  have  b6en  drawn  into 
it  at  first,  if  it  had  not  continued  sealed.  For 
it  is  probable  (or  at  least  worth  making  the  ex- 
periment) that  this  might  have  happened,  or  might 
happen,  because  perseverance  has  a  similar  effect 
upon  bodies  which  are  a  little  less  homogeneous. 
A  stick  bent  together  for  some  time  does  not 
rebound,  which  is  not  owing  to  any  loss  of  quan- 
tity in  the  wood  during  the  lime,  for  the  same 
would  occur  (after  a  larger  time)  in  a  plate  of 
steel,  which  does  not  evaporate.  If  the  experi- 
ment of  simple'  perseverance  should,  fail,  the 
matter  should  not  be  given  up,  but-other  means 
should  be  employed.  For  it  would  be  no  small 
advantage,  if  bodies  could  be  endued  with  fixed 
and  Constant  natures  by  violence.  Air  could 
then  be  converted  into  water  by  condensation, 
with  other  similar  effects ;  for  man  is  more  the 


master  of  violent  motions  than  of   any 
means. 

III.  The  third  of  our  seven  methods  is  i^Ceinl 
to  that  great  practical  engine  of  nature  as  well  at 
of  art,  cold  and  heat    Here  man's  power  limpi^ 
as  it  were,  with  one  leg.    For  we  possess  the  heai 
of  fire,  which  is  infinitely  more  powerfol  auid^in. 
tense  than  that  of  the  sun  (as  it  reaches  as)  and  thu 
of  animals.    But  we  want  cold,*  except  such  ^ 
we  can  obtain  in -winter,  in  caverns,  or  by  sur- 
rounding objects  with  snow  and  ice,  which,  per- 
haps, may  be  compared  in  degree  with  the  dooq- 
tide  heat  of  the  sun  in  tropical  countries,  increasfd 
by  the  reflection  of  mountains  and  walls.     Foe 
this  degree  of  heat  and  cold  can  be  borne  for  a 
short  period  only  by  animals,  yet  it  is  nothisg 
compared  with  the  heat  of  a  burningr  fnmace,  or 
the  corresponding  degree  of  cold.f     Every  thing 
with  us  has  a  tendency  to  become  rarefied,  dir, 
and  wasted,  and  nothing  to  become  condensed  or 
soft,  except  by  mixtures,  and,  as  it  were,  spurioui 
methods.    Instances  of  cold,  therefore,  shonld  be 
searched  for  most  diligently,  such  as  may  be  fonn^ 
by  exposing  bodies  upon  buildings  in  a  hard  frost, 
in  subterraneous  caverns,  by  surrounding  bodies 
with  snow  and  ice  in  deep  places  excavated  for 
that  purpose,  by  letting  bodies  down  into  wells, 
by  burying  bodies  in  quicksilver  and  metals,  by 
immersing  them  in  streams  which  petrify  wood, 
by  burying  them  in  the  earth,  (which  the  Chinese 
are  reported  to  do  with  their  china,  masses  of 
whichfli  made  for  that  purpose,  are  said  to  remain 
in  the  ground  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  to  be 
transmitted  to  their  heirs  as  a  sort  of  artifieial 
mine,)  and  the  like.    The  condensations  which 
take  place  in  nature  by  means  of  cold  should  also 
be  investigated,  that  by  learning  their  causes  they 
may  be  introduced  into  the  arts ;  such  as  are  ob- 
served in  the  exudation  of  marble  and  stones,  in 
the  dew  upon  the  panes  of  glass  in  a  room  towards 
morning  after  a  frosty  night,  in  the  formation  and 
the  gathering  of  vapours  under  the  earth  into 
water,  whence  spring'  fountains,  and  the  like. 

Besides  the  substances  which  are  cold  to  the 
touch,  there  are  others  which  have  also  the  effect 
of  cold,  and  condense ;  they  appear,  however,  to 
act  only  upon  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  scarcely 
any  further.  Of  these  we  have  many  instances, 
in  medicines  and  plasters.  Some  condense  the 
flesh  and  tangible  parts,  such  as  astringent  aod 
inspissating  medicines,  others  the  spirits,  soeh  as 
soporifics.    There  are  two  modes  of  condensincr 

•  Heat  can  now  be  abstracted^by  a  wry  simple  prooen,iai 
the  deirree  of  cold  be  of  almost  any  required  intenfity. 

t  It  is  Jmpossible  to  compure  a  decree  of  heat  with  a  decree 
of  cold,  without  the  assumption  of  some  arbitrary  test,  to 
wblcb  the  degrees  are  to  be  referred.  In  the  next  senrenoe 
Bacon  appears  to  baVe  taken  the  power  of  animal  lifi!  to  sap> 
port  heat  or  cn)d  as  the  test,  and  then  the  comparison  can  only 
be  between  the  degree  of  beat  or  of  cpld  that  wlH  produos 
death. 

The  zero  most  be  arbitrary  which  divides  equally  ■ 
degree  of  heat  flrom  a  certain  degree  of  Mid. 
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ttie  spirits,  by  aopari^es  or  prbrocatiTes  t6  ale«p ; 
the    one  by  calming  the  motioiii  the  other  by 
expelling  the  spirit.    The  riolet,  dried  roses,  let. 
tucee,  and  other  benign  or  mild  remedies,  by  their 
friendly  and  gently  eooling  yapours,  inrite-  the 
spirits  to  unite,  and  restrain  their  Tiolent  and  per- 
turbed motion.    Rose-water,  for  instance,,  applied 
to  the  nos^ls  in  fainting  fits,  causes  the  resolTod 
and  relaxed  spirits  to  rseover  themselTes,  and,  as 
it  we^,  cherishes  them.    But  opiates,  and  the 
like,  banish  the  spirits  by  their  malignant  and 
hostile  quality.  If  they  be  applied,  therefore,  exter- 
nally, the  spirits  immediately  qni^  the  part,  and  no 
longer  readily  flow  into  it;  but  if  they  be  taken 
internally,  their  rapour,  mounting  to  the  head, 
expels,  in  all  directions,  the  spirits  cQutained  in 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  since  these  spirits 
retreat,  but  cannot  escape,   they,  consequently 
meet  and  are  condensed,  and  are  sometimes  com- 
pietely  extinguished  and  suffocated ;  although  the 
Uvme  opiates,  whep  taken  in  moderation,  by  a 
secondary  accident,  (the  condensation  which  suc- 
ceeds their  union,)  strengthen  the  spirits,  render 
them  more  robust,  and  check  their  useless  and 
inflammatory  motion,  by  which  means  they  con- 
tribute not  a  little  to  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  the 
prolongation  of  lifb. 

The  preparations  of  bodies,  also,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  cold,  should  not  be  omitted,  such  as  that 
water  a  little  warmed  is  more  easily  frozen  than 
that  which  is  quite  cold,  and  the  like. 

Moreover,  since  nature  supplies  cojd  so  sparing- 
ly, we  must  act  like  the  apoUieoaries,  who,  when 
they  cannot  obtain  any  simple  ingredient,  take 
a  succedanenm,  or  quid  pro  quo,  as  they' term  it, 
sach  as  aloes  for  xylobalsamnm,  cassia  for  cinna- 
mon.   In  the  same  manner  we  should  look  dili- 
gently about  us,  to  ascertain  whether  there  may 
be  any  substitutes  for  cold,  that  is  to  say,  in  what 
other  manner  condensation  can  be  effected,  which 
is  the  peculiar  operation  of  cold.  *  Such  conden- 
sations appear  hitherto  to  be  of  four  kinds  only. 
1.  By  simple  compression,  which  is  of  little  avail 
towards  permanent  condensation,  on  account  of 
the  elasticity  of  substances,  but  may  still  how- 
ever be  of  some  assistance.    3.  By  the  contrao-' 
tion  of  the  coarser,  after  the  escape  or  departure 
of  the  finer  parts  of  a  given  body ;  as  is  exempli- 
fied ia  induration  by  fire,  and  the  repeated  heating 
and  extinguishing  of  metals,  and  the  like.    3.  By 
the  cohesion  of  the  most  solid  homogeneous  parts 
of  a  given  body,  which  were  previously  separated, 
and  mixed  with  others  less  solid,  ad  in  the  return 
of  sablimated  mercury  to  its  simple  state,  in 
vrhich  it  occupies  much  less  space  than  it  did  in 
powder,  and  the  same  may  be  observed  of  the 
cleansing  of  all  metals  from  their  dross.    4.  By 
harmony  or  the  application  of  substances  which 
condense  by  some  latent  power.    These  harmo- 
nies are  as  yet  but  rarely  observed,  at  which  we 
caanot  be  surprised,  since  there  is  little  to  hope 


for  from  their  in^sstigation,  unless  the  diseovery 
of  forms  and  conformation  be  attained.  With 
regard  to  animal  bodies,  it  is  not  to  be  qaestioned 
that  there  are  many  internal  and. external  medi* 
eines  which  condense  by  harmony,  as-  we  have 
before  observed,  but  this  action  is  rare  in  inani- 
mate bodies.  Written  accounts,  as  well  as  re- 
port,, have  certainly  spoken  of  a  tree  in  one  of  the 
Tereera  or  Canary  Islands  (for  I  do  not  exactly 
recollect  which)  that  drips  perpetually,  so  as  to 
supply  the  inhabitants,  in  some  degree,  with 
water ;  and  Paracelsus  says,  that  the  herb  called 
ros  solis  is  filled  with  dew  atnoon,  whilst  the  sun 
gives  out  its  greatest  heat,  and  all  other  herbs 
around  it  are  dry.  We  treat  both  these  accounts 
as  fables;  they  would,  however,  if  true,  be  of 
the  most  important  service,  and  most  worthy  of 
examination.  As  to.  the  honey-dew,  resembling 
mann^  which  is  found  in  May  on  the  leaYes  of 
the  oak,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  condensed 
by  any  harmonyor  peculiarity  of  the  oak  leaf,  but 
that  whilst  it  falls  equally  upon  other  leaves,  it 
is  retained  and  continues  on  those  of  the  oak,  be- 
cause .their  texture  is  closer,  and  not  so  porous  as 
that  of  most  of  the'other  leaves.* 

With  regard  to  heat,  man  possesses  abundant 
me^ins  and  power,  but  his  observation  and  inquiry 
are  defective  in  some  respects,  and  those  of  the 
great^t  importance,  notwithstanding  the  boasting 
of  quacks.  For  the  effects  of  intense  heat  are 
examii^ed  and  observed,  whilst  those  of  a  more 
gentle  diegree  of  heat,  being  of  the  most  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  paths  of  nature,  are,  on  that  very 
account,  least  known.  We  see,  therefore,  the 
furnaces,  which  are  most  esteemed,  einployed  in 
increasing  the  spirits  of  bodies  to  a  great  extent, 
as'in  the  strong  acids,  and  some  chymieal  oils; 
whilst  the  tangible  parts  aie  hardened,  and,  when 
the  volatile  part  has  escaped,  become  sometimes 
fixed;  the  homogeneous  parts  are  separated,  and 
the  heterogeneous  incorporated  and  aggloqierated 
in  a  coarse  lump ;  and  (what  is  chiefly  worthy  of 
remark),  the  junction  of  compound  bodies,  and 
the  more  delicate  coi^onnations  are  destroyed  and 
confounded.  But  the  operation  of  a  less  violent 
heat  should  be  tried  and  investigated,  by  which 
more  delicate  mixtures  and  regular  conformations 
may  be  produced  and  elicited,  according  to  the 
example  of  nature,  and  in  imitation  of  the  effect 
of  the  sun,  which  we  .have  alluded  to  in  the 
aphorism  on  the  instances  of  alliance.  For  the 
works  of  nature  are  carried  on  in  much  smaller 
portions,:and  in  more  delicate  and  varied  positions 
than  diose  of  fire,  as  we  now  employ  it.  But 
man  will  then  appear  to  have  really  augmented 
hie  power,  when  the  works  of  nature  can  be 
imitated  in  tpeeU^  perfected  in  power,  and  varied 
in  quantity ;  ^to  which  should  be  added  the  acce- 
leration in  point  of  time.    Rust,  for  instance,  is 

*  It  votkj  9ften  be  observed  on  tbe  leaves  of  the  Itme  ani 
otber  trees. 
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toe  retalt  of  a  loiig  prooets,  but  orociu  Maitia  U 
obtained  immediately ;  and  the  same  may  be  ob* 
lerred  of  natural  Terdigris  and  oeroBe.  £!fyBtal 
is  formed  slbwly,  wbilst  glass  is  blown  immedi* 
mtely :  stones  inoreaae  slowly,  whilst  bricks  are 
baked  immediately,  iic  In  die  mean  time  (with 
regard  to  oar  present  subject)  every  different  spe- 
cies of  beat  should,  with  its  peculiar  effects,  be 
diligently  collected  and  inquised  into;  that  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  whether  their  tays  be  di. 
rect,  reflected,  or  refracted,  or  condensed  by  a 
burning-glass ;  that  of  lightning,  flame,  and  ignit- 
ed charcoal ;  that  of  fire  of  different  materials, 
either  open  or  confined,  straitened  or  overflowing, 
qualified  by  the  different  forms  of  the  furnaces, 
excited  by  the^  bellows,  or  quiescent,  removed 
to  a  greater  or  lees  distance,  or  passing  through 
different  media;  moist  heats,  such  as  the  bal- 
neum Maris,  and  the  dunghiU ;  the  external  and 
internal  heat  of  animals;  dry  heats,  such  ^b  the 
heat  of  ashes,  lime,  warm  sand;  in  short,  the 
nature  of  every  kind  of  heat,  and  its  degrees. 

We  should,  however,  particularly  attend  to  the 
investigation  and  discovery  of  the-  efiBscts  and 
operations  of  heat,  when  made  to  approach  and 
retire  by  degrees,  regularly,  periodically,  and  by 
proper  intervals  of  space  and  time.  For  this 
systematical  inequality  is  in  truth  the  daughter 
of  heaven  and  mother  of  generation,  nor  can  any 
great  result  be  expected  from  a  vehement,  pteci- 
pitate,  or  desultory  heat.  For  this  is  not  only 
most  evident  in  vegetables,  but  in  the  wombs  of 
animals,  also,  there  arises  a  great  inequality  of 
heat,  from  die  motion,  sleep,  food^and  passions 
of  the  female.  The  same  inequality  prevails  in 
those  subterraneous  beds  where  metals  and  fossils 
are  perpetually  forming,  which  renders  yet  more 
remarkable  the  ignorance  of  spmeof  the  reformed 
alchymists,  who  imagmed  they  could  attain 
(heir  object  by  the  equid>le  heat  of  lamps,  or  the 
like,  burning  uniformly. ,  Let  this  suffice  con- 
cerning the  operation  and  effects  of  heat ;  nor  is 
it  time  for  us  to  investigate  them  thoroughly  be- 
fore the  fqrms  and  conformations  of  bodies  have 
been  further  examined  and  brought  to  light. 
When  we  have  determined  upon  our.  models, 
we  may.  seek,  apply,  and  arrange  our  instru- 
ments. . 

IV.  The  fourth  mode  of  action  is  by  eontibra- 
anee,  the  very  steward  and  almoner,  as  it  were, 
of  nature.  We  apply  the  term  continuance  to 
the  abandonment  of  a  body  to  itself  for  an  ob* 
servable  time,  guarded  and  protected  in  the 
mean  while  from  all  external  force.  For  the 
internal  motion  then  commences  to  betray  and 
exert  itself  when  the  external  aiyi  adventitious  is 
removed.  The  effects  of  time,  however,  are  far 
more  delicate  than  tho(M  of  fire.  Wine,  for 
instance,  cannot  be  clarified  by  fire  as  it  is  bj 
continuance.  Nor  are  the  ashes  produced, by 
combustion  so  fine  as  the  oarticles  dissolved  or 


wasted  by  the  lapse  of  ages*  Theiaeoxpc»ti« 
and  mixtures,  which  are. hurried  by  fire,  me  veiy 
inferior  to  those  obtained  by  continoaiiee ;  and 
the  various  conformations  assumed  by  bodies  left 
to  themselves,  such  as  mouldiness,  4cc*y  aie  pot  a 
stop  to  by  fire  or  a  strong  heat.  It  is  not,  in  Iht 
mean  time,  nnimportant  to  remark,  that  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of  violence  in  the  motion  of  bcMlies 
entirely  confined.  For  the  confinement  inapedei 
the  proper  motion  of  the  body.  Continaance  in 
an  open  vessel,  therefore,  is  uselul  for  sepaiatioBS, 
and  i^  one  hermetically  sealed  for  mixtaren,  that 
in  a  vessel  partly  closed,  but  admitting  the  air  for 
putrefaction.  But  instaiices  of  the  operation  sad 
efiect  of  continuance  must  be  collected  dillgentiy 
from  every  quarter. 

v.  The  direction  of  motion  (which  is  the  fifth 
method  of  action)  is  of  no  amall  use.     We  ndcpi 
this  term  when  speaking  of  a  body,  which,  meet- 
ing with  another,  either  arrest^,  repels^  allows,  or 
directs  its  original  motion.     This  ia   the  caae 
principally  in  the  figure  and  position  of  vessels. 
An  upright  cone,  for  instance,  promotes  the  con- 
densation  of  vapour   in    alembics,    but,  when 
jTeversed,  as  in  inverted  vessels,  it  assists  the  re- 
fining of  sugar.    Sometimes!  a  curved  form  or 
one  alternately  contracted  and  dilated  is  required. 
Strainers  may  be  ranged  under  this  head,  where 
the  opposed  body  opens  a  way  for  one  portion  of 
another  substance  and  impedes  the  rest.     Not  is 
this  process,  or  any  othef  direction  of  motion, 
carri^  on  externally  only,  but  sometimes  by  one 
body  within  another.    Thus,  pebbles  are  thrown 
into  water  to  collect  the  muddy  particles,  and 
syrups  are  refined  by  the  white  of  an  egg,  which 
glues  the  grosser  particles  together  so  as  to  facili- 
tate their  removal.    Telesius,  indeed,  rashly  and 
ignorantiy  enough  attributes  the  formation  of  ani- 
mals to  this  cause,  by  means  of  the  channels  and 
folds  of  the  wbmb.    Re  ought  to  have  observed 
a  similar  formation  of  the  young  in  eggs,  which 
have  no  wrinkles  or  ineqOalities.    One  may  ob- 
serve a  real  result  of  tiiis  direction  of  motion  in 
casting  and  modelling. 

VI.  The  effects  produced  by  harmony  and 
aversion  (which  is  the  sixth  method)  are  fre- 
quentiy  buried  in  obscurity.  For  these  occult 
and  specific  properties,  (as  tiiey  are  termed,)  the 
sympathies  and  antipathies  are  for  the  most  part 
but  a  corruption  of  philosophy.  Nor  can  we 
form  any  great  expectation  of  the  discovery  of 
the  harmony  which  exists  between  natural  objects, 
before  that  of  their  forms  and  simple  conforma- 
tionSf  for  it  is  notiiing  more  than  the .  symmetiy 
between  these  fonns  and  conformations. 

The  greater  and  more  universal  species  of  har- 
mony are  hot,  however,  so  wholly  obscure,  Mid 
with  them,  therefore,  we  must  commence.  The 
first  and  (Principal  distinction  between  then  is 
this ;  that  some  bodies  differ  considerably  io  the 
abundance  and  rarity  of  their  subetanoe^  but  oor- 
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Teepond  in  their  oonfonnmliim;  oliMn»  oat  4e 
conthnT*,  conespond  in  the  fonner  and  differ  in 
the  latter*  Thus  the  ehjrmiets  Inve  weli  obsenred, 
tliat  in  their  triaL  of  tot  prindpie*,  enlphur  and 
nlercary,  as  it  wefe,  perraide  the  mttTeree;  their 
Teasoning  ahoat  aelt,  howererf  ie  aheard,  and 
mecely  introduced  to  comprifle*  earthy,  dry,  fixed 
bbdies*    In  the  other  two,  indeed,  one  of  the 
moet  nniyersal  apeeiea  of  natural  harmony  mani-* 
festa  itself.    Thna  there  is  a  cMnreepondenoe  he- 
tween  salphar,  oil,  grsaey  eihalations,^  -flame, 
and,  perhaps,  the  substance  of  the  stars*    On  ^e 
other  hand,  there  is  a  lilse  conespondence  between 
mercury,  water,  aqueous  Tspour,  air,  and,  per- 
haps, poie  intersidereal  etfier.    Yet  do  these  two 
quaternions,  or  great  natural  tribes  (each'  within 
its  own  limits)  differ  immensely  in  quantity  and 
density  of  substance,  wliilst  they  generally  agree 
in  conformation,  as  is  manifeet in  many  instances. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  'metals  agree  in  such 
quantity  and  density,  (especially  when  compared 
with  Tegetables,  dEC.,}  but  differ  in  many  reepeets 
in  conformation.     Animals  and  vegetables,  in 
like  manner,  rary  in  their  almost  infinite  modes 
of  conformation,  but  range  within  Teiy  limited 
degrees  of  quantity  and  density  of  substance. 

The  next  most  general  correspondence  is  that 
between  indiyidual  bodies  and  those  which  sup- 
ply' them  by  way  of  menstruum  or  support.    In- 
quiry, ^therefore,  must  be  made  as  to  Uie  climate, 
soil,  and  depth  at  which  each  metal  is  generated, 
and  the  same  of  gems,  whether  produced  in 
rocks  or  mines ;  also  as  to  the  soil  in  which  pax^ 
tictdar  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  mostly  grow  and, 
as  it  were,  delight ;  and  as  to  the  best  species  of 
manure,  whether  dung,  chalk,  sea-sand,  or  ashes, 
dec.,  and  their  diflferent  proprie^  and  adrantage 
according  to  the  variety  of  soils^  So  also  the 
grdting  and  setting  of  trises  and  plants  (as  re- 
gards the .  readiness  of  grafting  one  particular 
species  on  another)  depends  very  much  upon 
harmony,  and  it  would  be  amusing  to  try  an  ex- 
periment I  hare  lately  heiird  of,  in  grafting  forest 
trees,  (garden  trees  alone  having  hitherto  been 
adopted^)  by  which  means  the  leaves  and  fruit 
are  enlarged,  and  ihe  trees  produce  more  shade. 
The  specifio  food  of  animals  again  should  be 
observed,  as  well  as  that  which  cannot  be  used. 
Thus  the  carnivorous  cannot  be  fed  on  herbs,  for 
which  reason  the  order  of  Feuilletane,  ihe  experi- 
ment having  been  made,  has  nearly  vanished; 
human  nature  being  incapable  of  supporting  their 
regimen,  although  &e  human  will  has  move  power 
over  the  bodily  frame  thiin  that  of  other  animals. 
The  different  kinds  of  putrefaction  from  which 
animals  are  generated  should  be  noted.  . 

The  harmony  of  principal  bodies  with  those 
subordinate  to  them  (such  indeed  may  be  deemed 
those  we  have  alluded  to  above)  are  sufficiently 
manifest,  to  which  may  be  added  thoSe  tiiat  exist 
between  different  bodies  and  their  objects,  and, 


since  these  latter  ire  more  apparent,  they  may 
throw  great  light,  when  well  ebserred  and  dill* 
gently  examined^  upon  those  which  are  more 
latent. 

Tlie  mord  eternal  harmony,  and  aversion,  or 
friendship  and  enmity,  (for  superstition  and  folly 
hsve  rendered  the  terms  of  sympathy  and  antir 
patfay  almost  disgusting,)  have  been  either  falsely 
Sesigned,  or  mixed  with  fable,  or  roost  rarely 
discovered  from  neglect.  For  if  one  were  to 
allege  that  them  is  an  enmity  between  the  vine 
and  ttie  cabbage,  because  tiiey  will  not  come  up  ■ 
well  when  sown  together,  there  is  a  sufficient 
reason  for  it  in  the  succulent  and  absorbent  nature 
of  0aoh  plant,  so  that  the  one  defrauds  the  other* 
Again,  if  one  were  to  say  that  there  is  a  harmony 
and  friendship  between  the  com  and  the  corn- 
flower, or  the  wild  poppy,  because  the  latter 
seldom  grow  anywhere  but  in  coltiyated  soils, 
he  ought  rather  to  say  ther^  is  an  enmity  between 
them,  for  the  poppy  and  the  corn-flower  are  pro« 
duced  and  created  by  those  Juices  which  the  corn 
has  left  and  rejected,  8o  that  the  sowing  of  the 
com  prepares  the  ground  for  their  production. 
And  there  Jie  a  vast  number  of  similar  false  as- 
sertions* As  for  fables,  they  must  be  totally  ex- 
terminated. There  remains  then  but  a  scanty 
supply  of  such  species  of  harmony  as  has  borne 
tile  test  of  experiment,  such  as  that  between  the 
magnet  and  iron,  gold  and  quicksilver,  and  the 
like.  In  chjrmlcal  experiments  on  metals,  how- 
ever, there  are  some  others  worthy  of  notice,  but 
the  greatest  abundance  (where  the  whole  are  so 
lew  in  numbers)  is  discovered  in  certain  medi- 
oii^,  which,  from  their  occult  and  specific  quali- 
tiee,  (as  tiiey  are  termed,)  affect  particular  limbs, 
humours,  diseases,  or  constitutions.  Nor  should 
we  -omit  tlie  harmony  between  the  motion  and 
f»henomena  of  the  inoon,  and  their  effects  on 
lower  bodies,  which  may  be  brought  together  by 
an  accurate  and  honest  selection  from  the  experi- 
ments ofagrieulture,  navigation,  and  medicine, 
or  of  other  sciSnces.  By  as  much  as  these  general 
instances,  however,  of  more  latent  harmony  are 
rare,  with  so  much  the  more  diligence  are  they  to 
be  inquired  after,  through  tradition  and  faithful 
and  honest  reports,  but  without  rashness, and  cre- 
dulity, with  an  anxious  and,  as  it  were,  hesitating 
degree  of  reliance.  There  remains  one  species 
of  harmony  which,  though  simple  in  its  mode  of 
action,  is  yet  most  valuable  in  its  use,  and  must 
by  no  means  be  omitted,  but  rather  diligentiy  in- 
vestigated. It  is  the  ready  or  difficult  coition  oi 
union  of  bodies  in  composition  or  simple  juxta 
position.  For  some  bodies  readily  and  willingly 
mix  and  are  incorporated,  others  tardily  and  per- 
versely ;  thus  powders  mix  beet  wiUi  water,  chaHc 
and  ashes  with  oils,  and  the  like.  Nor  are  these 
instances  of  readiness  «id  aversion  to  mixture  to 
be  alone  collected,  but  others  also  of  the  colloca- 
tion, distribution,  and  digestion  of  the  parts  when 
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mingled,  and  the  predomfaianee  after  the  mixtaie 
is  complete. 

Vn.  Lastly^ 'there' remains  the  seventh  and 
last  of  the  seven  modes  of  action ;  namely,  that 
by  the  alteration  and  interchange  of  the  other  six ; 
but  of  this  it  will  not  be  the  right  time  to  offer 
any  examples  until  some  deeper  investigation 
shall  have  taken  place  of  each  of  the  others. 
The  series,  or  chain  of  this  alternation,  in  its 
mode  of  application  to  separate  effects,  is  no  less 
powerful  in  its  operation  than  difficult  to  be  traced. 
But  men  are  possessed  with  the  most  extreme 
impatience,  both  of  such  inquiries  and  their  prac- 
tical application,  although  it  be  the  clue  of  the 
labyrinth  in  all  greater  works.  Thus  far  of  the 
generally  useful  instances. 

51.  The  twenty-seventh  and  last  place  we 
will  assign  to  fheiTuigtea/  instances,  a  term  which 
we  apply  to  those  where  the  matter,  or  efficient 
agent,  is  scanty  or  small,  in  comparison  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  work  or  effect  produced ;  so  that, 
even  when  common,  they  appear  miracnlous, 
some  at  first  sight,  others  even  upon  more  atten- 
tive observation.  Nature,  however,  of  herself, 
supplies  these  but  sparingly.  What  she  will  do 
when  her  whole  sto^  is  thrown  open,  and  after 
the  discovery  of  forms,  processes,  and  conforma- 
tion, will  appear  hereafter.  As  far  as  we  can  yet 
conjecture,  these  magic  effects  are  produced  in 
three  ways,  either  by  self-multiplication,  as  in 
fire,  and  the  poisons  termed  specific,  and  the  mo- 
tions transferred  and  multiplied  from  wheel  to 
wheel ;  or  by  the  excitement,  or,  as  it  were,  invi- 
tation of  another  substance,  as  in  the  magnet, 
which  excites  innumerable  needles  without  losing 
or  diminishing  its  power,  and,  again,  in  leaven, 
and  the  like ;  or,  by  the  excess  of  rapidity  of  one 
species  of  motion  over  another,  as  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  gunpowder,  cannon,  and 
mines.  The  two  former  require  an  investigation 
of  harmonies,  the  latter  of  a  measure  of  motion. 
Whether  there  be  any  mode  of  changing  bodies 
per  minima,  (as  it  is  termed,)  and  transferring 
the  delicate  conformations  of  matter^  which  is  of 
importance  in  all  transformations  of  bodies,  so  as 
to  enable  art  to  effect,  in  a  short  time,  that  which 
nature  works  out  by  divers  expedients,  is  a  point 
of  which  we  have  as  yet  no  indication.  But,  as 
we  aspire  to  the  extremest  and  highest  results  in 
that  which  is  solid  and  true,  so  do  we  ever  detest, 
and,  as  far  as  in  us  lies,  expel  all  that  is  empty 
and  vain. 

52.  Let  this  suffice  as  to  the  respective  dignity 
or  prerogatives  of  instances.  But  it  must  be 
noted,  that,  in  this  our  organ,  we  treat  of  logic, 
and  not  of  philosophy.  Seeing,  however,  ^at 
our  logic  instructs  and  informs  the  understanding, 
in  order  that  it  may  not,  with  the  small  hooks,  as 
it  were,  of  the  mind,  catch  at  and  grasp  mere  ab- 
stractions, but  rather  actually  penetrate  nature, 
and  discover  the  properties  and  effects  of  bodies. 


and  .the  determinate  laws  of  their  subatanee,  (m 
that  this  sdenee  of  oars  springs  firom  the  natK 
of  things,  as  well  as  from  that  of  tbe  mind  ;)  it '■ 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  it  have  been  eontujasir 
interspersed  and  illnstrated  with  natoml  fAnaenh 
tions  and  experiments,  as  instances  of  our  me&oi 
The  prerogatiVB  instances  arst  as  vppemi9  ham 
what  has  preceded,  twenty-seven  in  nnnaber,  wd 
are  termed,  solitary  instances,  migratiiig  instaaBs. 
conspicaous  instances,  elandestine  instanoes,  e» 
stitutive  instances,  similar  instances, 
stances,  deviating  instances,  bordering 
instances  of  power,-  accompanying  and   hoilQe 
instanOes,  snbjunctive  instances,  instances  of  alfi- 
ance,  instances  of  the  cross,  instances  of  djvone, 
instances  of  the  gate,  citing  instances,  instaactt 
of  the  road,  supplementary  instances,  Isneis; 
instances,  instances  of  the  rod,  instances  of  tb 
course^  doses  of  nature,  wrestling  instances,  sii^ 
gesting  instances,  generally  usefol  instances,  asi 
magical  instances.    The  advantage,   bj  whiek 
these  instances  excel  the  more  ordinazj,  regaidi 
specifically  either  theory  or  practice,   or  bock. 
With  regard  to  theory,,  they  assist  eithn*  the 
senses  or  the  understanding ;  the  senses,  as  id 
the  &re  instances  of  the  lamp ;  the  undentaad- 
ing,  either  by  expediting  the^  exclusiTe  mode  of 
arriving  at  the  form,  as  in  solitary  ii^stances,  or 
by  confining  and  more  immediately  indicating  tls 
affirmative,  as  in  the  migrating,  conspicaous,  ac^ 
companying,  and  subjunctive  instances ;  or,  by 
elevating  Uie  understanding,  and  leading  it  tp 
general  and  common  natures,  and  that  either  im- 
mediately, as  in  the  dandeeline  and  singular 
instances,  and  those  of  alliance;  or,  very  nearij 
so,  as  in  the  constitutive ;  or,  still  less  so,  as  ia 
the  similar  instances ;  or,  by  correcting  the  under- 
standing of  its  habits,  as  in  the  deviating  in- 
stances; or,  by  leading  to  the  grand  form  or 
fabric  of  the  universe,  as  in  the  bordering  ia- 
stances;  or,  by  guarding  it  from  fiilse  forms  and 
causes,  as  in  those  of  the  cross  and  of  divoree. 
With  regard  to  practice,  they  either  point  it  oat, 
or  measure,  or  elevate  it.    They  point  it  out, 
either  by  showing  where  we  must  commence,  ia 
order  not  to  repeat  the  laboun  of  othera,  as  in  the 
instances  of  power ;  or,  by  inducing  us  to  aspire 
to  that  which  may  be  poesible,  as  in  the  suggest- 
ing instances;  the  four  mathematical  instances 
measure  it.    The  generally  useful  and  the  magie- 
al  elevate  it. 

Again,  out  of  these  twenty-seven  instances, 
some  must  be  collected  immediately,  withoot 
waiting  for  a  particular  investigation  of  properties. 
Such  are  the  similar,  singvdar,  deviating,  and 
bordering  instances,  those  of  power,  and  of  the 
gate,  and  suggesting,  generally  useful,  and  magic- 
al instances.  For  these  either  assist  and  eue 
the  understanding  and  senses,  or  furnish  oor  gene- 
ral practice.  The  remainder  are  to  be  collected 
whra  we  finish  our  synoptical  tables  for  the  work 
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of  the  interpreter,  upon  any  partieiilar  nature. 
For  these  instanoea,  honoured  and  gifted  with 
Bach,  prerogatiyes,  are  like  the  soul  amid  the  ynl- 
..gar  crowd  of  instances,  and  (as  we  from  the  first 
obaeired)  a  few  of  them  are  worth  a  multitude 
of  the  others.    When,  therefore,  we  are  forming 
our  tables,  they  must  be  searched  out  with  Ihe 
greatest  zeal,  and  placed  in.  the  table.    And, 
since  mention  must  be  made  of  ihem  in  what  fol- 
lows, a  treatise  upon  their  nature  has  necessarily 
been  prefixed.    We  must  next,  howerer,  proceed 
to  the  supports  and  corrections  of  induction,  and 
thence  to  concretes,  the  latent  process,  and  latent 
conformations,  and  the  other  matters,  which  we 
Viare  enumerated  in  their  order  in  the  twenty-first 
aphorism,  in  order  that,  like  good  and  Adthful 
guardians,  we  may  yield  up  their  fortune  to  man- 


kind, upon  the  emancipation  and  majority  of  their 
understanding;  from  which  must  necessarily  fol- 
low an  improvement  of  th^  estate,  and  an  in* 
crease  of  their  power  over  nature.  For,  man,  by 
the  fall,  lost  at  once  his  stat^  of  innocence  and 
his  'empire  over  creation,  both  of  which  can  be 
partially  recovered,  even  in  this  life,  the  first  by 
religion  and  faith,  the  second  by  the  arts  and 
sciences.  For  creation  did  not  become  en^rely  and 
utterly  rebellious  by  the  curse ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  divine  decree,  <^  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 
shalt  thou  eat  bread,''  she  is  compelled  by  our 
labours,  (not  asisuredly  by  our  disputes  or  magic- 
al ceremonies,)  at  length,  to  afford  mankind,  in 
some  degree,  his  bread,  that  is  to  say,  to  supply 
man's  daily  wants. 

ElfD  or  HOWM  OBOAKCrM. 
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A  DESCRIPTION 

OF 

SUCH  A  NATURAL  AND  BXPEMMBNTAL  HISTORY  AS  SHALL  BE  SUFFICIEirT  AHD 
SUITABLY  ARRANGED  FOR  FORMING  THE  BASIS  AND  FOUNDATION" 

OF  A  TRUE  PHILOSOPHY. 


Our  motive  for  publishing^  our  Instanratioii  in 
parts,  was  that  we  might  make  sure  of  something. 
A  similar  reason  induces  ns  to  subjoin,  eren  now, 
another  small  portion  of  the  work,  and  to  publish 
it  with  that  which  has  been  completed  above.  It 
is  a  description  and  delineation  of  such  a  natural 
and  experimental  history  as  should  be  arranged 
for  the  completing  our  philosophy,  and  should 
comprehend  genuine  and  copious  materials,  pro- 
perly adapted  to  the  work  of  the  interpreter  who 
is  next  to  make  his  appearance.  The  proper 
place  for  this  would  have  been  that  where  we 
treat  of  preparaHons  in  the  regular  course  of  our 
inquiry.  Yet  does  it  appear  better  to  anticipate, 
rather  than  wait  for  this  proper  place,  since  the 
history  which  we  design,  and  will  presently 
describe,  is  a  matter  of  great  magnitude,  and  not 
to  be  effected  without  vast  labour  and  expense, 
requiring  the  combined  assistance  of  many,  and 
being,  (to  use  onr  former  expression,)  as  it  were, 
a  royal  work.  It  occurred,  therefore,  that  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  see  if  any  others  would 
undertake  it,  so  that  whilst  we  orderly  pursue 
our  design,  this  complicated  and  laborious  por- 
tion of  it  may,  by  the  Joint  application  of  others, 
be  set  in  order  and  prepared  even  in  our  lifetime, 
should  it  so  please  God ;  especially,  since  our 
own  unassisted  strength  appears  scarcely  ade- 
quate to  so  great  a  sphere.  For  we  may,  per- 
haps, by  odr  own  power,  overcome  all  that  is  the 
actual  work  of  the  understanding;  but  the  mate- 
rials on  which  it  is  to  work,  ere  so  scattered,  that 
they  should  be  sought  after  and  imported  horn  aU 
quarters  by  fiietors  and  merchants.  We  consider 
it,  moreover,  as  scarcely  worthy  of  our  undertak- 
ing ourselves  to  waste  time  in  that  which  is  open 
to  the  industry  of  almost  a)l.  We  will,  however, 
perform  the  principal  part,  that  of  la3ing  down, 
with  diligence  and  accuracy,  a  model  and  sketch 
of  such  a  history  as  will  satisfy  our  intention, 
last,  for  want  of  caution,  otftera  skoQld  waste  1 


their  time,  and  direct  their  efforts  by  the  example 
of  such  natural  histories  as  are  now  in  use,  thus 
wandering  far  from  our  proposal.    Id  the  mean 
time,  that  which  we  have  often  said  must  here  be 
specially  repeated,  namely,  that  if  all  the  talents 
of  every  age  had  concurred,  or  shall  hereafter 
concur,  if  the  whole  human  race  had  applied,  or 
shall  apply  itself  to  philosophy,  and  the  whole 
globe  had  consisted,  or  shall  consist  of  acade- 
mies, and  colleges,  and  schools  of  the  learned, 
yet,  without  such  a  natural  and  experimental  his- 
tory as  we  shall  now  recommend^  it  were  impos- 
sible that  any  progress  worthy  of  mankind  should 
have  been,  or  should  hereafter  be  made  in  pfail<^ 
sophy  and  the  sciences.    But,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  it  has  once  been  prepared  and  drawn  up, 
with  the  addition  of  such  auxiliary  and  instract- 
ive  experiments  as  will  occur  or  be  searched  cot, 
in  the  eourse  of  interpretation,,  the  investigation 
of  nature  and  of  all  tiie  sciences  will  be  a  work 
many  years.    This,  therefore,  must  be  done,  or 
the  whole  work  must  be  abandoned,  for  by  this 
method  only  can  the  foundation  be  laid  of  a. genu- 
ine and  active  philosophy;  and  men  will  at  once 
perceive,  as  if  roused  from  a  profound  sleep,  what 
a  difference  exists  between  the  dogmatism  and 
fictions  of  man*s  wit,  and  a  genuine  and  active 
philosophy^  and  what  it  is  to  consult  nature  h«^ 
self  about  nature. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  will  give  generu 
precepts  4ib  to  completing  such  a  history,  and 
will  then  set  a  particular  species  of  it  before 
men's  eyes,  alluding  occasionally  to  the  end  to 
which  the  inquiry  must  be  adapted  and  referm), 
as  well  as  to  the  subject-matter  of  investigation 
itself;  in  order  that,  the  intention  being  well  un- 
derstood and  known  beforehand,  it  may  suggest 
other  points  that  may  have  escaped  us.  To  this 
history  we  are  wont  to  give  the  name  of  First,  or 
Mother  History. 
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APHORISMS. 
I.  Nature  is  plaeed  in  three  sitaations,  and 
subject  to  a  threefold  goyemment.    For  she  is 
either  free,  and  left  to  unfold  herself  in  a  regnlar 
course,  or  she  is  drivep  from  her  position  by  the 
obstinacy  and  resistance  of  matter,  and  the  vio- 
lence  of  obstacle^,  or  she  is  constrained  and 
moulded  by  human  art  and  labour.    Th^  first  state 
applies  to  the  specific  nature  of  bodies ;  the  second 
to  monsters ;  the  third  to  artificial  productions,  in 
'which  she  submits  to  the  yoke  imposed  on  her  by 
man,  for  without  the  hand  of  man  they  would  not 
have  been  produced.    But  from  the  labour  and 
contrivance  of  man  an  entirely  new  appearance 
of  bodies  takes  its  rise,  forming,  as  it  were,  an- 
other universe  or  theatre.  '  Natural  history,  then, 
is  threefold,  and  treats  either  of  the  liberty,  the 
wanderings,  or  the  fetters  of  nature ;  so  that  we 
may  aptly  divide  it  into  the  histories  of  generation, 
pretergeneration,  and  arts;  the  latter  of  which 
divisions  we  are  also  wont  to  call  mechanic  or 
experimental.    Yet  would  we  not  directs  these 
three  to  be  carried  on  separately,  for  why  should 
not  the  history  of  monstrosities  in  every  species 
be  combined  with  that  of  the  species  itself?    So, 
also,  artificial  subjects  may  sometimes  properly 
enough  be  treated  of  together  wiih  certain  natu)ral 
species,  though,  at  other  times,  it  is  better  to 
separate  them.    Circumstances,  therefore,  must 
guide  us,  for  too  rigid  a  method  admits  of  repeti- 
ttons  and  prolixity  as  much  as  no  method. 

II.  Natural  history  being,  as  we  have  observed, 
threefold  relative  to  its  subject,  is  twofold  in  its 
application.  For  it  is  employed  either  as  a  means 
of  arriving  at  the  knowledge  of  the  matters  them- 
selves which  are  consigned  to  it,  or  as  the  ele- 
mentary material  for  philosophy,  and  as  the  stock 
Xn  forest,  as  it  were,  from  which  to  furnish  forth 
genuine  induction.  The  latter  is  its  present  ap- 
plication $  its  present  one,  I  observe,  for  it  wa» 
never  before  so  applied.  For  neither  Aristotle, 
nor  Theophrastus,  nor  Dtoscorides,  nor  Pliny,  nor 
much  less  the  moderns,,  ever  proposed  this  as  the 
object  of  natural  history.  And  the  principal  point 
to  be  attended  to  is  this,  that  those  who  shall 
henceforth  take  charge  of  natural  history,  do  per- 
petually refiect,  and  impress  upon  their  minds, 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  subservient  to  the  ple&- 
•Qxe  or  even  benefit  which  may,  at  this  present 


time,  be'  derived  from  dieir  narrative,  but  that 
they  must  collect  and  prepare  suoh  and-so  varied 
a  supply  of  things,  as  may.  be  sufficient  for  the 
forming  of  genuine  axioms.  If  they  thus  reflect, 
they  will  themseWes  lay  down  their  own  method 
for  such  a  history,  for  the  end  governs  the  means. 

III.  But  by  as  much  as  this  is  a  matter  re- 
quiring great  pains  and  labour,  by  so  much  the 
less  should  it  be  unnecessarily  bnidened.  There 
are  three  points,  then,  upon  which  men  should  be 
warned  to  employ  but  scanty  labour,  inasmuch  as 
they  infinitely  increase  the  bulk  of  the  work,  and 
add  bht  little  or  nothing  to  its  value. 

First,  then,  let  them  dismiss  antiquity  and  quo- 
tations, or  the  sufifrages  of  authors,  all  disputes, 
controversies,  and  discordant  opinio^,  and»  lastly, 
all  philological  disquisitions.  Let  no  author  be 
quoted  except  on  doubtful  points,  nor  controver- 
sies entered  into  except  on  matter  of  great  im- 
portance ;  and  as  for  the  ornaments  of  language, 
and  comparisons,  and  the  whole  treasury  of  elo- 
quence, and  the  like  puerilities,  let  theiabe  wholly 
renounced.  Nay,  let  all  which  is  admitted  be 
propounded  briefly  and  concisely,  so  as  to  be 
nothing  less  than  words.  For  no  one,  who  is 
preparing  and  laying  by  materials,  for  building 
booses  or  ships,  or  the  like,  takes  the  trouble,  as 
they  would  in  shops,  of  arranging  them  elegantly 
and  showing  them  o([  to  advantage,  but  rather 
attends  only  to  their  being  strong  and  good,  and 
to  dieir  taking  up  as  little  room  as  possible  in  his 
warehouse.    Let  the  like  be  done  here. 

Secondly,  There  is  not  much  real  use  in  the 
lavish  abundance  of  descriptions,  painted  repre- 
sentations of  species,  and  collections  of  their  va- 
rieties widi  which  natural  history  is  adorned. 
These  trifling  varieties  are  the  mere  sport  and 
wantonness  of  nature,  and  approximate  to.  merely 
individual  characteristics,  aiSlbrding  a  pleasant 
digression,  but  a  mean  and  superfluous  sort  of 
information  as  regards  science. 

Thirdly,  We  must  reject  all  superstitious  narra- 
tives, (I  do  not  say  prodigious,  where  faithful 
and  probable  accounts  can  be  obtained,  but  super- 
stitious,) together  with  the  experiments  of  natural 
magic  For  we  "should  not  aceustom  philosophy 
in  her  inftmey,  whose  very  nnrse  is  natural  his- 
tory, to  old  wives'  tales.  A  time  may  eoma 
(after  a  deeper  investigation  of  nature)  when  soak 
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matters  may  be  lightly  touched  apon,  ao  as  to 
extract  and  lay  up  for  use  such  natural  knowledg;e 
as  may  hxrk  in  their  dregs,  but  till  then  they  are 
to  be  put  aside.^  In  like  manner,  the  expeiimenta 
of  natural  magic  are  to  be  diligently  and  rigidly 
sifted  before  their  adoptioni  especially  those  which 
are  wont  to  be  derived  from  vulgar  sympathies  and 
antipathies,  owing  to  the  indolence  and  credulity 
of  both  believers  and  inventors. 

It  is  no  slight  matter  to  have  thus  relieved  na- 
tural history  of  these  three  vanities,  which  might 
otherwise  have  hereafter  filled  volumes.  Nor  is 
this  ail ;  for  it  is  as  essential  to  a  great  work,  that 
that  which  is  admitted  be  briefly  described,  as 
that  the  superfluous  should  be  rejected,  although 
it  must  be  obvious  that  this  chastened  and  precise 
style  must  afford  less  pleasure,  both  to  the  reader 
and  to  the  author.  But  it  is  ever  to  be  repeated, 
that  the  object  is  to  prepare  a  mere  granary  and 
ware  house,  in  which  no  one  is  to  loiter  or  dwell 
for  amusement,  but  only  to  visit  as  occasion  may 
require,  when  any  ^ing  is  wanted  for  the  work 
of  the  interpreter,  which  follows  next  in  order. 

IV.  One  thing,  above  all  others,  is  requisite 
for  the  history  we  design;  namely,  that  it  be 
most  extensive,  and  adapted  to  the  extent  of  the 
universe.    For  the  world  is  not  to  be  narrowed 
down  to  the  measure  of  the  .understanding,  (as 
has  hi&erto  been  done,)  but  the  understanding  is 
to  be  expanded,  and  opened  for  the  admission  of 
the  actual  representation  of  the  world  as  it  is. 
The  maxim  of  examining  little  and  pronouncing 
on  that  little  has  ruined  every  thing.    Resuming 
then  our  late  partition  of  natural  history,  into  that 
of  generation,  pretergeneration,  and  the  arts,  we 
divide  the  first  into  five  parts :  1.  The  history  of 
the  sky  and  heavenly  bodies.   S.  Of  meteors  and 
the  regions  (as  -they  are  termed)  of  the  air,  that 
is  to  say,  its  division  from  the  moon  to  the  earth's, 
surface,  to  which  division  we  assign  every  kind 
of  comet,  either  superior  or  inferior,  (however  the 
actual  fact  may  be,)  for  the  sake  of  method. 
3.  The  history  of  the  earth  and  sea.    4.  Of  the 
elements,  as  they  are  called,  flame  ot  fire,  air, 
water,  and  earth;  considering  them,  however, 
under  that  name,  not  as  the  first  principles  of 
things,  but  as  forming  the  larger  masses  of  na- 
tural bodies.    For  natural  objects  are  so  distri- 
buted, that  the  quantity  or  mass  of  certain  bodies 
throughout  the  universe  is  very  great,  owing  to 
the  easy  and  obvious  material  texture  required 
for  their  .conformation,  whilst  the  quantity  of 
others  is  but  small  and  sparingly  supplied,  the 
material,  being  of  a  diversified  and  subtile  nature, 
having  many  specific  qualities,  and  being  of  an 
organized   construction,    such   as  the  different 
species  of  natural  objepts,  namely,  metals,  plants, 
ai^  animals^  We  are  wpnt,  therefore,  to  call  the 
former  greater  oolleges,  and  the  latter  lesser  col- 
leges.   The  fourth  part  of  our  history,  then,  is  of 
the  formert  under  the  name  of  elements.    Nor  is 


there  any  confusion  between  this  and  the 
or  third  parts,  although  we  have  spoken  of  ab^ 
water,  and  earth  in  each.  For  in  the  second  and 
third  they  are  spoken  of  as  integral  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  relation  to  the  creation  and  ooa- 
figuraiion  of  the  universe;  but  in  the  fourth  ii 
contained  the  history  of  their  own  sobstance  and 
nature,  as  dbplayed  in  the  homogeneous  parts  of 
each,  and  not  referred  to  the  whole.  Lastly,  the 
fifth  part  of  natural  history  contains  the  lesser 
colleges  or  species,  upon  which  alone  natonl 
history  ha6  hitherto  been  chiefly  occupied. 

As  to  the  history  of  pretergeneration,  we  hats 
already  observed  that  it  may,  with  the  greatest 
convenience,  be  combii^ed  with  that  of  generation, 
including  that  which  is  prodigious  only,  not  na- 
tural. For  we  reserve  the  superstitious  histoiy 
of  miracles  (such,  as  it  may  be)  for  a  separate 
treatise,  nor  is  it  to  be  undertaken  immediately, 
but  rather  later,  when  more  way  shall  hare  beoi 
made  in  the  investigation  of  nature. 

We  divide  the  history  of  the  arts,  and  of  na> 
ture's  course  diverted  and  changed  by  man,  or 
experimental  history,  into  three  parts.     For  it  is 
derived  either,  1.  From  the  mechanical  arts;  or, 
2.  From  the  practical  part  of  the  liberal  sciences; 
or,  3.  From  various  practical  applications  and  ex- 
periments, which  have  not  yet  been  classed  as  a 
peculiar  art,  nay,  sometimes  occur  in  every  day*s 
experience  and  require  no  such  art.     If,  then,  a 
history  be  completed  of  all  these  which  we  hare 
mentioned,    namely,    generation,    pretergenera- 
tion, the  arts  and  experiments,  nothing  appears 
omitted  for  preparing  the  senses  to  inform  the 
understanding,  and  we  shall  no  longer  dance,  as  it 
were,  within  the  narrow  circles  of  the  enchanter, 
but  extend  our  march  round  the  confines  of  the 
world  itself. 

y«  Of  those  parts  into  which  we  have  divided 
natural  history,  that  of  the  arts  is  the  most  useful, 
since  it  exhibits  bodies  in  motion,  and  leads  more 
directly  to  practice.    Besides  this,  it  lifts  the 
mask  and  veil,  as  it  were,  from  natural  objects, 
which  are  generally  concealed  or  obscured  under 
a  diversity  of  forms  and  external  appearance. 
Again,  the  attacks  of  art  are  assuredly  the  very 
fetters  and  miracles  of  Proteus,  which  hetray  the 
last  struggle  and  efforts  of  nature.    For  bodies 
resist  destruction  or  annihilation,  and  rather  trans- 
form themselves  into  various  shapes.    The  great- 
est diligence,  therefore,  is  to  be  bestowed  upon 
this  history,  however  mechanical  and  illiberal  it 
qaay  appear,  laying  aside  all  fastidious  arrogance. 
Again,  amongst  the  arts  those  are  preferable 
which  control,  alter,  and  prepare  natural  bodies, 
and  the  materials  of  objects,  such  as  agriculture, 
cookery,    chymistry,    dyeing,  manufactures  of 
glass,   enamel,    sugar,    gunpowder,    fireworks, 
paper,  and  the  like.    There  is  less  use  to  be  de- 
rived from  those  which  chiefly  consist  in  a  deli- 
ciate  motion  of  the  hands,,  or  of  tools,  such  aa 
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^weaving,  carpentry,  architecture,  mill  and  clock- 
^work,  and  the  like ;  although  the  latter  are  by  no 
means  to  be  neglected,  both  on  account  of  their 
frequently  presenting  circumstances  tending  to 
the  alteration  of  natural  bodies,  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  acc4lrate  information  they  afford  of 
translatitious  motion,  a  point  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  many  inquiries. 

One  thing,  however,  is  to  be  observed  and  well 
remembered  in  th|s   whole   collection  of  arts, 
namely,  to  admit  not  only  those  experiments 
which  conduce  to  the  direct  object  of  the  art,  but 
also  those  which  indirectly  occur.    For  instance, 
the  changing  of  the  lobster  or  a  crab  when  cooked 
from  a  dark  to  a  red  colour  has  nothing  to  do  with 
cookery,  yet  this  instance  is  not  a  bad  one  in  in- 
vestigating the  nature  of  redness,  since  the  same 
thing  occurs  in  baked  bricks.    So,  again,  the 
circumstance  of  meat  requiring  less  time  for  salt- 
ing in  winter  than  in  summer,  is  not  only  useful 
.information  to  the  cook  for  preparing  hiis  meat, 
but  is  also  a  good  instance  to  point  out  the  nature 
and  effect  of  cold.    He  therefore  will  be  wonder- 
fully mistaken,  who  shall  thitak  that  he  has  satis^ 
fied  our  object  when  he  has  collected  these  expe- 
riments  of  the  arts  for  the  sole  purpose  of  im- 
proving each  art  in  particular.    For,  although ^e 
do  not  by  any  means  despise  even  this,  yet  our 
firm  intention  is  to  cause  the  streams  b(  every 
species  of  mechanical  experiment  to  flow  from  all 
quarters  into  the  ocean  of  philosophy.  The  choice 
of  the  most  important  instances  in  each  (such  as 
should  be  most  abundantly  and  diligently  search- 
ed and,  as  it  were,  hunted  out)  must  be  governed 
by  the  prerogative  instances. 

VI.  We  must  here  allude  to  that  which  we  have 
treated  more  at  length  in  the  ninety-ninth,  one 
hundred  and  nineteenth,  and  one  hundred  and 
twentieth  aphorisms  of  the  first  book,  and  need 
now  only  briefly  urge  as  a  precept,  namely,  that 
there  be  admitted  into  this  history,  l\  The  most 
common  matters,  such  as  one  might  think  it  siiper- 
flaoDS  to  insert  from  their  being  so  well  known; 
3.  Base,  illiberal,  and  filthy  matters^  (for  to  the 
pure  every  thing  is  pure,  and  if  money  derived 
from  urine  be  of  good  odour,  much  more  so  is 
knowledge  and  information'  from  any  quarter,) 
and  also  those  which  are  trifling  and  pnerile; 
lastly,  such  matters  as  appear  too  mirrate,  as 
being  of  themselves  of  no  use.  For  (as  has  been 
observed)  the  subjects  to  be  treated  of  in  this 
history  are  not  compiled  on  their  own  account, 
nor  ought  their  worth,  therefore,  to  be  measured 
by  their  intrinsic  value,  but  by  their  application 
to' other  points,  and  their  in^uence  on  philosophy. 

VII.  We  moreover  recommend  that  all  natural 
bodies  and  qualities  be,  as  far  as  possible,  re- 
duced to  number,  weight,  measure,  and  precise 
definition ;  for  we  are  planning  actual  results  and . 
not  mere  theory;  and  it  is  a  proper  combination 
of  physics  and  mathematics  that  generates  piac- 1 


tice.  The  exact  return  ai^  distances  of  Ihe 
planets,  therefore,  in  the  history  of  the  heavenst 
the  circumference  of  the  earth,  and  the  extent  of 
its  surface  compared  with  that  of  water,  in  the 
history  of  the  earth  and  sea,  the  quantity  of  com- 
pression which  the  air  will  suffer  without  any 
powerful  resistance,  in  the  history  of  air,  the 
quantity  by  which  one  metal  exceeds  another  in 
weight,  in  that  of  metals,  and  a  number  of  like 
points  are  to  be  thoroughly  investigated  and  de- 
tailed. When,  however,  the  exact  proportions 
cannot  be  obtained,  recourse  must  be  had  to  those 
which  are  estimated  or  eompatrative.  Thus<  if  we 
distrust  the  calculations  of  astronomers  as  to  dis- 
tances, it  may  be  stated  that  the  moon  is  within 
Uie  shadow  of  the  earth,  and  Mercury  above  the 
moon,  &o.  If  mean  proportions  cannot  be  had, 
let  extremes  be  taken,  as  that  the  feeblest  magnet 
can  raise  iron  of  such  a  weight  compared  with 
its  own,  and  the  most  powerful  sixty  times  as 
much  as  its'  own  weiglrt,  which  I  have  myself 
observed  in  a  very  small  a^med  magnet.  For  we 
know  very  well  that  determinate 'instances  do  not 
readily  or  often  occni,  but  must  be  sought  after 
as  auxiliary,  when  chieHy  wanted,  in  the  .very 
course  of  interpretation.  If,  however,  they  casu- 
ally occur,  they  should  be  inserted  in  natural  his- 
tory, provided  they  do  not  too  much  retard  its 
progress. 

VIII.  With  regard  to  the  credit  due  to  the 
matters  admitted  into  our  history,  they  must 
either  be  certain,  doubtful,  or"  absolutely  false. 
The  first  are  to  be  simply  stated,  the  second  to  be 
noted  with  "a report  states,"  or,  "  they  say,"  or, 
(<  I  have  heard  from  a  person  worthy  of  credit," 
and  the  like.  For  it  would  be  too  laborious  to 
enter  into  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  would 
too  much  retard  the  author,  nor  4s  it  of  much  con- 
sequence towards  our  present  object,  since  (as 
we  have  observed  in  the  hundred  and  eighteenth 
aphorism  of  the  first  book)  the  correctness  of  the 
axioms  will  soon  discover  the  errors  of  experi- 
meiH,  unless  they  be  very  general.  If,  however, 
there  be  any  instance  of  greater  importance  than 
the  rest,  either  from  its  use,  or  the  consequences 
dependent  upon  it,  then  the  author  should  cer- 
tainly be  named,  and  not  barely  named,  but  some 
notice  should  be  taken  as  to  whether  he  merely 
heard  or  copied  it,  (as  is  generally  the  case  with 
Pliny,)  or  rather  affirmed  it  of  his  own  know- 
ledge, and,  also,  whether  it  were  a  matter  Within 
his  own  time  or  before  it,  or  whether  such  as,  if 
true,  must  necessarily  have  been  witnessed  by 
many;  or,  lastly,  yrhether  the  author  were  Vkin 
and  trifling,  or  steady  and  accurate  and  the  like 
points,  which  give  weight  to  testimony.  Lastly,  • 
those  matters  which  are  falseC  and  yet  have  been 
much  repeated  and  discussed,  such  as  have  gained 
ground  by  the  lapse  of  ages,  partly  owing  to 
neglect,  part^  to  their  being  used  as  poetical 
comparisons;    for  instance,  that  the  diamond 
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oveipowen  Ihe  magnet,  tkat  garlic  eneirates, 
that  amber  attracts  every  thing  but  the  herb  basil  9 
te.  ^.y  all  these  ought  not  to  be  silently  re- 
jected, but  expressly  proscribed,  that  they  may 
never  troable  science  mere. 

It  wiU  not,  however,  be  improper  to  notice  the 
origin  of  any  fable  or  absurdity,  if  it  should  be 
traced  in  the  coarse  of  inquiry,  such  as  the  vene- 
real qualities  attributed  to  the  heib  satyrium, 
from  its  roots  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the 
testicles.  The  real  cause  of  this  formation  being 
the  growth  of  a  fresh  bulbous  root  every  year, 
which  adheres  to  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
produces  the  twin  roots,  and  is  proved  by  the  firm, 
juicy  appearance  which  the  new  root  always 
presents,  whilst  the  old  one  is  withered  a^d 
spongy.  This  last  ciroomstanee  renders  it  a  matter 
not  worthy  of  much  wonder,  that  the  one  root 
should  always  sink  and  the  other  swim,  though 
this,  too,  has  been  considered  marvellou8,and  has 
added  weight  to  the  reputed  virtues  of  the  ptant. 

IX.  There  now  remain  certain  usefu)  accesso- 
ries to  natural  history,  for  the  purpose  of  bendyig 
and  adapting  it  more  readily  to  the  labour  of  the 
interpreter  which  is  to  follow.  They  are  five  in 
number. 

In  the  first  place,  queries  are  to  be  subjoined, 
(not  of  causes,  but  of  facts,)  in  order  to  challenge 
and  coun  farther  inquiry.  As,  for  instance,  in 
the  history  of  the  earth  and  sea,  whether  the 
Caspian  has  any  tide,  and  the  period  of  it  1 
whether  there  is  any  southern  continent,  or  only 
islands  t  and  the  like.    • 

Secondly,  in  relating  any  new  and  delicate  ex- 
periment, the  method  adopted  in  making  it  should 
be  added,  in  order  to  allow  free  scope  to  the 
reader^s  judgment  upon  the  soundness  or  fallacy 
of  the  information  derived  from  it,  and  also  to 
spur  on  men's  industry  in  searching  for  more 
accurate  methods,  if  such  there  be* 

Thirdly,  if  there  be  any  particle  of  doubt  or 
hesitation  as  to  the  matter  related,  we  would  by 
no  means  have  it  suppressed  or  passed  over,  but  it 
should  be  plainly  and  eleariy  set  out,  by  way<  of 
note  or  warning.  For  we  would  have  our  fint  his- 
tory written  with  the  most  religious  pardcularity, 
and  as  though  upon  oath  as  to  the  truth  of  every 
syllable,  for  it  is  a  volume  of  God's  works,  and 
(as  far  as  the  majesty  of  things  divine  can  brook 
comparison  with  the  lowliness  of  earthly  objects) 
is,  as  it  were,  a  second  Scripture. 

Fourthly,  it  will  be  proper  to  interepersa  some 
observations,  as  Pliny  has  done.  Tlius,  in  the 
history  of  the  earth  and  sea,  we  may  observe, 
that  the  figwce  of  the  earth,  as  far  as  it  is  known 
to  us,  wlien  compared  with  that  of  the  sea,  is 
narrow  and  pointed  towards  the  south,  broad  and 
expanded  towards  the  north,  the  contrary  to  that 
of  the  sea :  and  that  vast  oceans  divide  the  con- 
tinents, with  channels  extended  from  north  to 
seuth,  not  from  east  to  west,  except,  perfaapa, 


near  the  poles.  Canons,  also,  (which  avs  vij 
general  and  univereal  observations,)  sff8Teryp» 
perly  introduced ;  as  in  the  history  of  the 
that  Venus  is  never  more  than  forty-six 
distant  from  the  sun,  nor  Mercury  more 
twenty-three^  and  that  the  planets,  which 
placed  above  the  sun,  move  most  slowly 
farthest  from  the  earth,  those  beneath  the  sbb 
most  quickly.  Another  kind  of  observation  m 
to  he  adopted,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  ioli»- 
duced,  alUioagh  of  no  small  importance ;  namdj, 
that  to  a  list  of  things  which  exist,  should  W 
subjoined  one  of  those  which  do  not  exist,  as,  in 
the  history  of  the  heavens,  that  no  oblong  or 
triangular  star  has  been  discovered,  but  sU  a» 
globular,  either  simply,  as  the  moon,  or  angular 
to  the  sight,  but  globular  in  the  centre,  as  ^ 
other  stare ;  or  bearded  to  the  sight,  and  globahr 
in  the  centre,  as  the  sun :  or,  that  the  stars  aie 
not  arranged  in  any  order,  that  there  is  no  quiiy 
cunx,  square,  or  other  perfect  figure,  (notwith- 
standing the  names  of  the  delta,  c^wn,  cross, 
wain,  &c.,)  scarcely  in  a  right  .line,  excepting^ 
perhaps,  the  belt  and  sword  of  Orion. 

Fifthly,  it  will,  perhaps,  assist  the  inquirer, 
though  pernicious  and  destructive  to  the  beUever, 
to  review  all  received  opinions,. their  Tarieties  and 
sects,  briefly  and  currently  as  he  proceeds,  just  to 
waken  the  intellect,  and  nothing  further. 

X.  These  will  form  a  sufficient  store  of  gener^ 
precepts ;  and  if  they  be  diligently  adhered  to, 
the  li[i>our  of  this  our  history  will  both  be  directed 
immediately  to  its  object  and  confined  within  pro- 
per limits.  But  if,  even  thus  circumscribed  md 
limited,  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  vast  to  the 
feeble-minded,  let  him  cast  his  eyes  upon  oar 
libraries,  and  observe  the  codes  of  civil  and  caaoa 
law  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  commentaries  of 
doctors  and  practitioners  on  the  other,  and  see 
what  difierence  there  is  in  the  bulk  and  number 
of  volumes.  For  we,  who  as  faithful  scribes  do 
but  receive  and  copy  the  very  laws  of  nature,  not 
only  can,  but  must  by  necessity  be  brief;  but  opi- 
nions, dogmatisms,  and  theory,  are  innumerabk 
and  endless. 

In  the  distribution  of  our  work  we  made  men- 
tion of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  nature,  and  observed 
that  a  history  of  them  must  be  completed  before 
we  come  to  the  woric  of  interpretation.  This  we 
have  by  no  means  forgotten,  but  we  reserve  it  to 
ourselves,  not  daring  to  augur  much  from  (he 
industry  of  othere  in  the, attempt,  until  men  have 
begun  to  be  a  little  more  acquainted  with  nature. 
We  next  proceed,  therefore,  to  the  d^ignation  of 
particular  histories. 

Pressed,  however,  by  business,  we  have  only 
leisure  sufficient  to  subjoin  a  catalogue  of  parti 
cular histories, arrangedunder  their  proper  heads 
As  soon  as  time  permits,  it  is  our  intention  to 
instruct,  as  it  were,  by  interrogaticm  in  each, 
namely,  as  to  tl^e  points  to  be  investigated  and 
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committed  to  writing  in  every  kistory,  on  aoeoont 
of  their  eonddoing  to  the  end  in  riew^  end  fonn^ 
tngr  partkuiar  topioe;  or  mthefi  (to  borrow  a  me- 
taphor from  the  eiTilians,)  in  ^is  great  action  or 
le,  which  hae  been  oonoeded  and  institnted 


by  special  fitTom  and  divine  providence^  and  by 
which  mankind  are  contending  for  the  recovery 
of  their  dominion  over  nature^  let  ua  examine 
nature  and  the  arte  themeelves  open  interzogv 
tives. 


A  CATALOGUE 


OP 


PARTICULAR    HISTORIES, 


ARRANGED  UNDER  HEADS. 


1.  A  History  of  the  Heavenly  bodies;  or,  an 
Astronomical  History. 

9.  A  History  of  the  Configtiration  of  Heaven  and 
its  Parts  as  it  lies  towards  the  Earth  and  its 
Parts ;  or,  a  Coemographioal  History. 

3    A  Histoiy  of  Comets.  * 

4.  A  History  of  Igneous  Meteors. 

6.  A  History  of  Thunderbolts,  Flashes  of  Light- 
ning, Thunders,  and  Cordsoations. 

6.  A  History  of  Winds,  Sodden  Blasts,  and 
Undulations  of  the  Air. 

7.  A  History  of  Rainbows. 

8.  A  History  pf  Clouds  as  they  are  seen  in  the 
Air  above. 

9.  A  History  of  the  Azure  Expanse,  of  Twilight, 
of  two  or  more  Sons  or  Moons  visible  at  once, 
cf  Halos,  of  the  difiTerent  Colours  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon,  and  of  all  that  diversity  of  the  Hea* 

.  Venly  Bodies  to  the  eye  which  results  from  the 
medium  of  vision. 

10.  A  History  of  Rains,  common,  tempeStnofis, 
and  extraordinary ;  also  of  Cataracts  of  Heaven, 
as  they  are  called,  and  the  like. 

11.  A  History  of  Hail,  Snow,  Ice,  Hoar-frost, 
Fog,  Dew,  and  the  like. 

19.  A  History  of  all  other  Substances  which  faU 
or  are  precipitated  from  on  high,  and  are  gene- 
rated in  upper  Air. 

13.  A  History  of  Noises  heard  on  high,  if  there 
be  any,  besides  Thunder. 

14.  A  History  of  the  Aires  a  whole,  or  relatively 
-  to  the  Structure  of  the  World. 

15  A  History  of  Weathers  or  of  the  State  of  Tem- 
peratare  throughout  the  Year,  with  reference 
to  variety  of  clime,  and  the  Accidents  of  parti* 
ealar  Seasons  and  the  periods  of  the  Year ;.  of 
Floods,  Heats^  Droughts,  and  the  like. 

16.  A  History -of  the  Earth  and  Sea,  of  their 


Figure  and  Outline,  their  Configuration  rela- 
tively to  one  another,  the  manner  in  which  they 
stretch  into  one  another  in  broad  Tracts  or  nar- 
'  row  Indentations,  the  History  of  the  Islands 
in  the  Sea,  of  the  Bays  of  the  Sea,  of  salt 
inland  Lakes,  Of  Isthmuses,  and  Promontories. 

17.  The  History  of  the  Motions,  if  there  Be  such, 
of  the  Globe  of  Earth  and  Sea,  and  from  what 
Experiments  they  may  be  inferred. 

18.  The  History  of  the  greater  Motions  and 
Agitations  of  the  Earth  «nd  Sea,  that  id,  of 
Earthquakes,  Tremblings  of  the  Eartii,  and 
Chasms ;  of  new  Islands,,  of  floating  Islands, 
of  Divulsions  of  the  parts  of  the  Land  by  in* 

.  roads  of  the  Sea,  of  its  Encroachments  and 
Influxes,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  Recessions ; 
of  the  E^iption  of  Fires  from  the  Earth,  of 
sudden  Eruptions  of -Water  from  the  Earth, 
and  the  like. 

19.  A  Geographical  Natural  History,  of  Moun- 
tains, Valleys,  Woods,  Plains,  Sands,  Marshes, 
Lakes,  Rivers,  Torrents,  Fountains,  and  all 
their  diversities  of  irrigation,  and  the  like; 
Leaving  out  of  view  Nations,  Provinces, 
Cities,  and  other  parts  of  Civil  Society. 

90.  A  History  of  the  Ebbs  and  Flows  of  the 
Sea,  of  UndnlationSy  and  other  Motions  of  the 
Sea. 

31.  A  History  of  the  other  Accidents  of  the  Sea, 
its  Saltness,  diversity  of  Colours,  Depth,  of 
Submarine  Rocks,  Mountains,  and  Valleys,  and 
the  like. 

7%e  folbvoing  art  Histories  of  tht  larger  Mosmcm 

in  Nature. 

93.  A  History  of  Flame  and  Ignited  Bodies. 
33.  A  History  of  the  Air  in  its  Substance,  not  iti 
.Configoration. 
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94.  A  History  of  Water  in  its  Substanoe,  not  its 

Configuration. 
85.  A  Historj  of  the  Earth,  and  its  Varieties  in 

its  Substance,  not  its  Configoration. 

ne  following  are  Higtoria  of  l^pecia. 

26.  A  History  of  the  perfect  Metals,  of  Gold,  Sil- 
ver ;  of  Mines,  Veins,  and  Marcasites  of  the 
same,  also  the  chymical  Actions  of  Minerals 
in  their  natural  state. 

27.  The  History  of  Quicksilver. 

28.  A  History  of  Fossils ;  as  vitriol,  sulphur,  &c. 

29.  A  History  of  Gems ;  as  the  diamond,  ruby, 
ftc. 

30.  A  History  of  Stoiies ;  as  marble,  gold-touch- 
stone, flint,  &c. 

31.  A  History  of  the  Magnet. 

32.  A  History  of  Miscellaneous  Substances, 
which  are  neither  wholly  fossil  nor  vegetS'' 
ble ;  as  salts,  amber,  ambergris,  ice.    ' 

33.  A  Chymical  History,  regardin|r  Metals  and 
Minerals. 

34.  A  History  of  Plants,  TreeQ,  Frqits,  Grapes, 
and  their  parts,  the  Roots,  Stalks,  Wood, 
Leaves,  Flowers,  Fruits,  Seeds,  Tears,  or  EIxut 
dations,  &e. 

35.  A  Chymical  History,  regarding  Vegetables. 

36.  A  History  of  Fishes,  and  their  Parts  and 
Generation. 

37.  A  History  of  Volant  Creatures,  their  Parts 
and  Generation. 

38.  A  History  of  Quadrupeds,  their  Parts  and 
Generation. 

39.  A  History  of  Reptiles,  Worms«  Flies,  and 
other  Insects,  and  of  their  Parts  and  Genera- 
tion. 

40.  A  Chymical  History  of  those  Substances 
which  are  extracted  from  Animals. 

Tkt  following  care  HietorieB  of  Man. 

41.  A  History  of  the  Figure  and  external  Mem- 
bera  of  Man ;  his  Stature,  the  Knitting  of  his 
Frame,  his  Countenance  and  Features;  and  the 
varieties  of  Uie^e,  according  to  nation  and  cli- 
mate, at  any  minute  dtvereities. 

48.  A  History  of  Physiognomy,  derived  from  the 
former. 

43.  A  History  Anatomical,  or  of  the  Internal 
Membere  of  Man,  and  their  Variety,  so  far  as 
it  is  found  in  the  Natural  Cohesion  and  Struc- 
ture of  the  Parts,  and  not  merely  with  refer- 
ence to  Diseases  and  preternatural  Accidents. 

44.  A  History  of  the  Homogeneous  Parts  of 
Man ;  as  of  flesh,  bones,  membranes,  ice. 

45.  A  History  of  the  Humours  in  Man ;  as  blood, 
bile,  semen,  &c. 

46.  A  History  of  Excrements,  Spittle,  Urine, 
Sweats,  Feeces,  the .  Hair  of  the  Head,  and 
Hair  generally,  Nails,  and  the  like.. 

47.  The  History  of  the  Faculties  of  Attraction, 
Digestion,  Retention,  Expulsion;  the  Forma* 


tion  of  thft  Blood ;  the  AssimiUtion  of  Urn- 
rishment  to  the  Frame,  the  Conversion  of  ^ 
Blood  and  the  Flower  of  it  into  SpintSv  Ac 

48.  A  History  of  Natural  and  Iii;volaiitBxy  Mi^ 
tions ;  as  the  motions  of  the  heart,  die  mockv 
of  the  pulse,  sneezing,  the  motions  of  ik 
lungs,  priapism. 

49.  A  History  of  Motion  of  a  oaixed  BatoR, 
between  natnnl  and  voluntary;  lespiratna 
coughing,  making  water,  stool,  &c. 

50.  A  History  of  Voluntary  Motions  ;  as  of  Ik 
organs  of  articulation  or  speaking,  the  moCisB 
of  the  eyes,  tongue,  jaws,  hands,  fingers,  d 
swallowing,  &c. 

51.  A  History  of  Sleep  and  Dreams. 

52.  A  History  of  different  Habits  of  Bod  j,  of  fa 
and  lean,  of  complexions,  (as  they  are  called,] 

53.  A  History  of  the  Generation  of  Man. 

54.  A  History  of  Conception,  Quickening,  Ges- 
tation in  Utero,  Birth,  &c. 

55.  A  History  of  the  Nourishment  of  Man,  of 
all  Esculents  and  Potables,  and  of  all  Diet, 
and  its  Varieties,  according  to  nations,  or  niav 
differences. 

56.  A  History  of  the  Augmentation  and  Grovtk 
of  the  Body,  in  the  whole,  or  in  its  parts. 

57.  A  History  of  the  Course  of  life:  of  Infasej, 
Boyhood,  Manhood,  Old  Age;  of  Longevitjf, 
Shortness  of  Life,  and  the  like,  according  to 
nations,  or  minor  differences. 

56.  A  History  of  Life  and  Death. 

59.  A  Medical  Histoiy  of  Diseasea ;  their  syii^ 
toms  and  signs.      r 

60.  A  Medical  History  of  the  Cure,  Remedin 
of,  and  Liberations  from  Disease^. 

61.  A  Medical  Histoiy  of  those  Things  whiek 
preserve  the  Body  and  Health. 

62.  A  Medical  History  of  those  Things  which  be> 
long  to  the  Form  and  Beauty  of  the  Body,  &e. 

63.  A  Medical  History  of  those  Things  which 
alter  the  Body,  and  belong  to  Alterative  Regi- 
men. 

64.  A  Histoiy  of  Drugs. 

65.  A  Chirurgical  History* 

66.  A  Chymical  History,  with  Re  erence  to  Me* 
dicines. 

67.  A  History  of  Light  and  Visible  Objects,  or 
optical. 

68.  A  History  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  Casts,  fte. 

69.  A  History  of  Hearing  and  Sounds. 

70.  A  History  of  Music. 

71.  A  History  of  Smell  and  Odoore. 
73.  A  History  of  Taste  and  Savours 

73.  A  History  of  Touch,  and  its  Objects. 

74.  A  History  of  Yenery,  as  a  Species  of  Touch. 

75.  A  History  of  Bodily  Pains,  as  a  Species  of 
Touch. 

76.  A  'History  of  Pleasure  and  Pain  in  geoenL 

77.  A  History  of  the  Passions ',  as  anger,  lofs 
shame,  &€• 
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78.  A  History  of  the  Intellectual  Facalties ;  the  Co- 
^tative  Facalty,  F^ncy,  Reason,  Memory,  ^. 
"79.  A  History  of  Natural  Divination^ 

80.  A  History  of  Discernments ;  or,  DiscTimiaa^ 
lions  of  Oocolt  Qualities. 

81.  A  History, of  Cookery,  and  the  Arts  subser- 
vient to  it;  of  the  Sfaamblwi,  of  Aviaries,  &c. 

82.  A  History  of  Bakingr,  and  the  Preparation  of 
Bread,  and  the  subservient  Arts,  as  grinding 
meal. 

83.  A  History  of  Wines. 

84.  A  History  of  the  Cellar,  and  different  Kinds 
of  Drinks. 

85.  A  History  of  Sweetmeats  and  Confections. 

86.  A  History  of  Honey. 

87.  A  History  of  Sugar. 

88.  A  History  of  Milkmeats. 

89.  A  History  of  the  Bath  of  Unguents. 

90.  A  Miscellaneous  History  of  the  Care  of  the 
Person ;  Shaving,  Perfuming,  &c. 

91.  A  History  of  Working  in  Gold,  and  the  Arts 
subservient  to  it. 

93.  A  History  of  the  Preparation  of  Wool,  and 
the  Arts  subservient  to  it. 

93.  A  History  of  Manufactures  of  Silk  and  Satin, 
and  the  Arts  subservient  to  them. 

94.  A  History  of  Manufactures  of  Linen,  Canvass, 
.  Cotton,  Hair,  and  other  thready  Substances, 
.  and  of  the  Arts  subservient  to  them. 

95.  A  History  of  the  Preparation  of  Feathers. 

96.  A  History  of  Weaving,  and  the  Arts  subser- 
vient to  it. 

97.  A  History  of  Djeiug,  . 

98.  A  History  of  Leather  and  Tanning,  smd  the 
Arts  subservient  to  it. 

99.  A  History  of  Mattrasses  and  Feather  Beds. 

100.  A  History  of  Working  in  Iron. 

101.  A  History  of  the  Lapidary  Art;  or  of  Stone- 
cutting. 

103.  A  History  of  Bricks  and  Tiles. 

103.  A  History  of  Pottery. 

104.  A  History  of  Cements  and  Incrustations.. 

105.  A  History  of  Working  in  Wood. 

106.  A  History  of  Lead. 

107.  A  History  of  Glass  and  all  Vitreous  Sub- 
stances,  and  of  the  Manufacture  of  Glass. 

108.  A  History  of  Architecture  in  general. 

109.  A  History  of  Wagons,  Cars,  Litters,  &c. 

110.  A  Typographical  History  of  Books,  Writ- 
ings, Seids,  Ink,  Pens,  Paper,  Parchment,  &c. 


111.  A  History  of  Wax. 

113.  A  History  of  Osiers. 

113'  A  History  of  Carpeting,  and  Manufactures 
of  Straw,  Rushes,  and  the  like. 

114.  A  History  of  Washing,  Brusliing,  &c. 

115.  A  History  of  Farming,  JPasturage,  the  Ma- 
naging of  Wood,  &;c. 

116.  A ' History  df  Gardens. 

1 17.  A  History  of  Fishing. 

118.  A  History  of  Hunting  and  Fowling. 

119.  A  History  of  the  Art  of  War,  and  the  Arts 
subservient  to  it,  as  the  manufacture  of  arms, 
bows,  arrows,  muskets,  projectile  engines,  ba- 
listie,  machines,  &c. 

190.  AHistoryofthe  Nautical  Art,  and  the  Trades 

and  Arts  subservient  to  it. 
12L  A  History  of  Gymnastics,  and  of  all  Kinds 

of  Exercise  used'  by  Man. 

122.  A  Histoiy  of  Riding. 

123.  A  History  of  Games  of  all  kinds. 

124.  A  History  of  Conjurors  and  Sleight  of  Hand 
Meur 

125.  A  Miscellaneous  History  of  different  Artifi- 
cial Substances,  as  smalt,  porcelain,  various 
cements,  &;c. 

126.  A  History  of  Salts. 

127.  A  Miscellaneous  History  of  different  Ma- 
chines and  Motions. 

128.  A  Miscellaneous  History  of  Common  Expe- 
riments, which  have  not  yet  united  into  an  Art. 

Hiatories  ako  of  pure  Mathematie*  ought  to  be 
written,  although  they  be  rather  ObservaiioriB 
than  EscperimeiUa. 

129.  A  History  of  the  Natures  and  Poweirs  of 
Numbers. 

130.  A  History  of  the  Natures  and  Powere  of  ' 
Figures. 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  suggest  that,  as  many 
of  the  experiments  fall  under  two  or  more  heads, 
(thus  the  History  of  Plants  and  of  the  Art  of 
Gardening  contains  many  things  common  to  both,) 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  regulate  the  inquisi- 
tion by  the  arts,  the  arrangement  by  the  bodies. 
For  we  pay  no  great  attention  to  the  mechanical 
arts  as  such,  but  only  to  those  of  them  which  con- 
tribute to  furnish  forth  philosophy.  But  these 
mattere  will  be  best  disposed  of  as  the  cases  arise. 
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THIRD  PART 


OF  THE  INSTAURATIO. 


NATURAL  AND  EXPERBIENTAL  HISTORY, 

TO  SERVE  AS  A  FOUNDATION  FOR  PHILOSOPHY: 

OR, 

PHENOMENA   OF  THE   UNIVERSE} 

VSa9  TBB  TmBD  FAST  OF  THB  IHSXATTSATXO  KAONA. 


TO 
THE  MOST  ILLUSTRIOUS  AND  EXCELLENT  PRINCE 

CHARLES, 

SON  AND  HSm  TO  THB  HIGH   AND  MIGHTY  KINO  JAMES* 

I HUMBLT  present  unto  your  highness  the  first-fruits  of  our  Natural  History ;  a  thingr  exeeedinf 
litde  in  quantity,  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  but  yet  a  pledge  of  those  things  which,  God  willing, 
shall  ensue.  For  we  have  bound  oujrselyes,  as  by  a  tow,  STery  month  that  God  shall  of  his  good- 
ness please  (whose  glory  it  sets  forth,  as  it  were  in  a  new  canticle  or  song)  to  prolong  our  life,  to 
set  out  one  or  more  parts  of  it,  according  as  their  length  and  difficulty  shall  prove  more  or  less. 
Others  may  peradventure  (moved  by  our  example)  be  moved  to  the  like  industry;  especially  when 
they  shall  clearly  perceive  what  is  in  hand.  For  in  a  natural  history  which  is  good  and  well  set 
out,  are  the  kejp  both  of  sciences  and  works.    God  preserve  your  highness  long  in  safety. 

Year  highness's  humble  and  devoted  servant, 

Fban.  St.  Albav. 


THE  TITLES  OF  THE  HISTORIES  AND  INQUISITIONS  DESTINED  FOR  THE 

FIRST  SIX  MONTHS. 

The  Histobt  or  Winds. 
The  HiSTony  or  Dbnsitt  and  Raritt,  as 
LiKXWisB  or  GomoN  and  Expansion  or 


Mattxb  bt  Spaces. 
Teb  Histobt  or  Heavy  and  Light. 


The  Histobt  or  the  Sympathy  and  Ahtipa- 

THt  or  Things. 
The  Histoby  or  Sulphub,  Mebcuby,  ahd 

Salt. 
The  Histoby  or  Lirs  and  Death. 
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THE 


NATURAL  AND   EXPERIMENTAL  HISTORY, 

FOR  THE  MAKING  UP  OF  PHILOSOPHY: 


OB, 


EXPERIMENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSE 


WHICH  IS  THX  THIBD  FAST  OF  THB  nrSTATTSATIO  MAGNA. 


Men  are  to  be  entreated,  advised,  and  adjured, 
eren  by  their  fortunes,  to  submit  their  minds  and 
seek  for  knowledge  in  the  greater  world;  and 
likewise  to  cast  away  so  much  as  the  thought  of 
philosophy,  or  at  least  to  hope  but  for  slender 
and  small  fruits  thereof,  untU  a  diligent  and 
appcoved  natural  and  experimental  history  be 
acquired  and  made  up*    For  what  would  these 
shallow  brains  of  men,  and  these  potent  trifles 
haye?     There  were  among  the  ancients  nume- 
rous opinions  of  philosophers,  as  of  Pythagoras, 
Philolaus,  Xenophanee,  Heraclitus,  Empedocles, 
Parmenides,  Ana^agoras,  Leucippns,  Democri-' 
tu8,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Thepphrastus,  Zeno,  and 
others.    All  these  made  up  arguments  of  worlds, 
as  of  fables,  according  to  their  own  fancies,  and 
recited  and  published  those  febles ;  whereof  some 
indeed  were  more  handsome  and  probable,  and 
some  again  most  harsh.     But  in  our  ages,  by 
means  of  colleges  and  schools'  disciplines,  wits 
are  somewhat  more  restrained ;  yet  have  they  not 
quite  ceased :  Patrlcios,  Telesius,  Brunus,  Seve- 
rine,  the  Dane,  Gilbertus,  an  Englishman,  and 
Campanella,  did  set  foot  upon  the  stage,  and 
acted  new  fables,  neither  much  applauded,  nor  of 
any  elegant  argument  or  subject.     But  do  we- 
wonder  at  these  things,  as  though  such  sects  and 
opinions  might  not  in  an  infinite  number  arise  in 
all  ages  1    For  neither  is  there,  nor  ever  will  be 
any  end  or  limit  for  these  things.    One  snatches 
at  one  thing,  another  is  pleased  with. another; 
there  is  no  dry  nor  clear  sight  of  any  thing ;  every 
one  plays  the  philosopher  out  of  the  small  trea- 
sures of  his  own  fancy,  as  it  were  out  of  Plato's 
cave;   the  more   sublime   wits   more   acutely, 
and  with  better  success;   the  duller  with  less 
succeBS,  but  equal  obstinacy :  and  not  long  since, 
by  the  discipline  of  some  learned  (and,  as  things 
go  now,  excellent)  men,  sciences  are  bounded 
within  the  limits  of  some  certain  authors  which 
they  have  set  down,  imposing  them  upon  old 
men,  and  instilling  them  into  young.    So  that 
now  (as  Tolly  cavilled  upon  Cesar's  consulship) 


the  star  Lyra  or  Harpe  riseth  by  an  edict,  and 
authority  is  taken  for  truth,  not  truth  for  authority; 
which  kind  of  order  and  discipline  is  very  con- 
venient for  our  present  use,  but  banisheth  those 
which'are  better.  For  we  both  sufier  for  and 
emulate  oiir  first  parents'  sin ;  they  desired  to  be 
like  unto  God,  and  their  posterity  much  more ; 
for  we  create  new  worlds,  go  before  nature  and 
command  it.  We  must  have  all  things  to  be  so 
as  may  agree  with  our  folly,  not  to  divine  wis- 
dom, nor  as  they  are  found  to  be  in  themselves ; 
neither  can  I  say  which  we  rest  most,  our  wits  br 
the  things  themselves :  but  certainly  we  set  the 
stamps  and  seals  of  our  own  images  upon  God's 
creatures  and  works,  and  never  carefully  look 
upon  and  acknowledge  -  the  Creator's  stamps. 
Therefore,  we  do  not,  without  cause,  again  strive 
for  the  domination  over  the  creatures.  For, 
whereas,  even  after  the  fall  of  man,  he  had  some 
kind  of  domination  left  him  over  reluctant  crea- 
tures, that  he  might  tame  and  subdue  them  by 
true  and  solid  arts ;  we  have,  for  the  most  part, 
lost  that,  also,  through  our  own  insolence,  be- 
cause we  will  be  like  unto  God,  and  follow  the 
dictates  of  our  own  reason.  Wherefore,  if  there 
be  any  humility  towards  the  Creator,  any  reve- 
rence and  magnifying  of  his  works,  any  charity  i|i 
men,  or  care  to  release  t}iem  out  of  their  necessi- 
ties and  miseries,  if  there  be  any  love  of  truth  in 
natural  things,  hatred  of  darkness,  and  a  desire  of 
purifying  tiie  understanding,  men  are  to  be  again 
and  again  desired  that,  casting  off,  or,  at  least, 
laying  aside  for  a  while  the  flying  and  prepos- 
terous philosophies,  which  have  set  the  theses 
before  the  hypotheses,  or  suppositions  before  solid 
grounds,  have  captivated  experience,  and  tri- 
umphed over  the  works  of  God,  they  would  hum- 
bly, and  with  a  certain  reverence,  draw  near  and 
turn  over  the  great  volume  of  the  creatures,  stop 
and  meditate  upon  it;  and,  being  cleansed,  and 
free  from  opinions,  handle  them  choicely  and  en- 
tirely. This  is  the  speecji  and  language  that 
went  out  into  all  tiie  ends  of  the  world,  and  suf  • 
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fered  not  in  the  confusion  of  Babel.  Let  men 
learn  this,  and  becoming  children  again,  and  in- 
fants, not  scorn  to  take  ABC  thereof  in  hand, 
and  in  finding  and  searching  out  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it,  let  them  spare  no  laboar,  but  let  them 
persist  and  go  on,  and  eren  die  in  the  qaest  of  it. 
Seeing,  therefore,  that  in  oar  Lista'uration  we  have 
placed  the  Natural  History  (such  as  it  is,  in  order 
to  our  ends)  in  the  third  part  of  the  work,  we 
have  thought  fit  to  prevent  this  thing,  and  fall 
upon  it  immediately.  For,  although  in  our  Or- 
ganon  there'^are  many  things  of  especial  conse- 
quence to  be  finished,  yet  we  think  it  fitting  rather 
to  promote  or  set  forward  the  general  work  of  in- 
stauration  in  many  things,  than  to  perfect  it  in  a 
few;  always  desiring,  with  extreme  fervency, 
(such  as  we  are  confident  God  puts  in  the  minds 
of  men,)  to  have  that  which  was  never  yet  at- 
tempted, not  to  be  now  attempted  in  vain.  Like- 
wise, there  came  this  thought  into  my  mind, 
namely,  that  there  are  questionless  in  Europe 
many  capable,  free,  sublimed,  subtile,  solid,  con- 
stant wits;  and  what  if  any  one  endued  with 
such  a  wit  do  betake  himself  to  the  use  and  man- 
ner of  our  Organon,  and  approve  of  it  1  yet  hath 
he  nothing  to  do,  nor  knows  not  how  to  address 
himself  to,  or  fit  himself  for  philosophy.  If  it 
were  a  thing  which  might  be  efiected  by  reading 
of  philosophy  books,  disputation,  or  meditation, 
that  man  (whosoever  it  be)  might  safficiently 
and  abundantly  perform  it;  but  if  we. remit  him, 
at  indeed  we  do,  to  natnral  history,  and  experi- 


ments of  arts,  he  is  gravelled,  or  sticks  in  in 
mire ;  it  is  not  his  intention,  he  hath  no  time,  ht 
will  not  be  at  the  charge ;  yet  we  oiust  not  deaai 
to  have  men  cast  oflf  old  things  before  they  ban 
gotten  new.    But  eiYer  a  copioofrand  faithful  i» 
tory  of  nature  and  arts  is  gathered  and  digested 
and,  as  it  were,  set  and  laid  open  before  mec'i 
eyes,  there  is  no' small  hope  that  such  g^ieat  wis 
as  we  have  before  spoken  of,  (each  as  have  bcea 
in  ancient  philosophers,  and  are  at  this  day  fie- 
quent  enough,)  having  been  heretofore  of  sack 
efficacy,  that  Oiey  could,  out  of  cork,  or  a  lioh 
shell,  (namely,  by  thiii  and  frivolona  experience,) 
build  certain  little  boats  for  philosophy,  galhit 
enough  for  art  and  structure,  how  mach  more  gal- 
lant and  solid  struotofes  wiR  they  make  whei 
they  have  found  a  whole  wood,  and  atufif  enoagk; 
and  that,  though  they  had  rather  go  on  in  the  oM 
way,  than  make  nse  of  our  Organon'a  way,  whk^ 
(in  our  opinion)  is  either  the  only,  or  the  best 
way.    So  that  the  case  stands  thus  :  onr  Orga- 
non (though  perfect)  could  not  profit  much  with- 
out the  Natural  History ;  but  our  Natural  Hb- 
tory,  without  the  Organon,  might  much  advance 
instauration,  or  renewing  of  sciences.     Wbei^* 
fore,  we  have  thought  it  best  and  most  a^vise^ 
to  fall  upon  this  before  any  thing  else.     God,  tte 
maker,  preserver,  and  renewer  of  the  universe, 
guide  and  protect  this  work,  both  in  its  ascent  to 
his  own  glory,  and  in  its  descent  to  the  giood  of 
man,  through  his  good  will  towards  man,  by  hit 
only  begotten  Son,  God  with  us ! 
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Though  we  have  set  down,  towards  the  end  of 
that  part  of  our  Organon  which  is  come  forth, 
precepts  concerning  the  Natural  and  Experiment- 
al History,  yet  we  have  thought  good  to  set 
do^  n  m((re  exactly  and  briefly  the  form  and  rule 
of  this  history  which  we  now  take  in  hand.  To 
the  titles  compreh'ended  in  the  catalogue,  which 
belong  to  the  concretes,  we  have  added  the  titles 
of  the  abstract  natilres ;  of  Which,  as  of  a  re- 
served history,  we  made  mention  in  the  same 
place. .  These  are  the  various  figurations  of  the 
matter,  or  forms  of  the  first  class ;  simple  mo- 
tions, sums  of  motions,  measures  of  motions, 
and  some  other  things:  of  these  we  have  made 
a  new  alphabet,  and  placed  it  at  the  end  of  this 
volume.  We  have  taken  titles,  (being  no  way 
able  to  take  them  all,)  not  according  to  order,  but 
by  choice;   thosoi  n^unely,  the  inquisition  of 


which  either  for  use  was  most  of  weight,  or  for 
abundance  of  experiments  most  convenient,  or 
for  the  obscurity  of  the  thing  most  difficult  and 
noble,  or,  by  reason  of  the  discrepancy  of  titles 
among  themselves,  most  open  to  examples.  lo 
each  title,  after  a  kind  of  an  entrance  or  preface, 
we  presently  propound  certain  particular  topics 
or  articles  of  inquisition,  as  well  to  give  light  to 
the  present  inquisition,  as  to  encourage  a  faturF, 
For  we  are  master  of  questions,  but  not  of  things ; 
yet  we  do  not,  in  the  history,  precisely  obserrs 
the  order  of  questions,  lest  that  which  is  for  aa 
aid  and  assistance  should  prove  a  hindrance. 

The  histories  and  experiments  always  hold 
the  first  place;  and  if  they  set  forth  any  enume- 
ration and  series  of  particular  things,  they  are 
made  up  in  tables,  or  if  otherwise,  they  are  taken 
Bp  severally.  ' 


ENTRY  INTO  THE  HISTORY  OP  WINDS. 
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Settng  that  histories  and  experiments  do  of- 
tentimes fail  ns,  especially  those  which  give 
li^lit,  and  instances  of  the  cross,  by  which  the 
undeTStanding  may  be  informed  of  the  tme 
caases  of  things,  we  give  precepts  of  new  expe- 
Timents,  as  far  as  we  -can  see  them  fitting  in  our 
mind,  for  that  as  is  to  be  inquired;  and  these 
precepts  are  designed  like  histories.  For  what 
other  means  is  left  to  us,  who  are  the  first  that 
come  into  this  way  1  We  unfold  and  make  plain 
the  manner  of  some  experiments  that  are  more 
qaaint  and  subtile,  that  there  may  be  no  error, 
and  that  we  may  stir  up  others  to  find  out  better 
and  more  exact  ways.  We  interweave  monitions 
and  cautions  of  the  fallacies  of  things,  and  of  such 
errors  and  scruples  as  may  be  found  in  the  inquiry, 
that  all  fancies,  and,  as  it  were,  apparitions,  may 
be  frighted  away,  as  by  an  exorcism  or  spell. 

Wb  join  thereunto  our  observations  upon  his* 
tory  and  experiments,  that  the  interpretation  of 
the  nature  may  be  the  readier. 

We  interpose  some  comments,  or,  as  it  were, 
rudiments  of  the  interpretations  of  causes,  spar- 
ingly, and  rathejT  supposing  what  may  be,  than 
positively  defining  what  is* 

We  prescribe  and  set  down  rales,  but  movable 


ones,  and,  as  it  were,  inchoated  axioms  which 
offer  themselves  unto  us  as  we  inquire,  not  as  we 
decisorily  pronounce,  for  they  are  profitable, 
thojigh  not  altogether  true. 

Never  forgetting  the  profit  of  mankind,  (though 
the  light  be  more  worthy  than  those  things  which 
be  shown  by  it,)  we  offer  to  man^s  attention  and 
practice  certain  essays  of  practice,  knowing  that 
men's  stupidity  is  such,  and  so  unhappy,  that 
sometinies  they  see  not  and  pass  over  things 
which  lie  just  in  their  way. 

We  set  down  works  and  things  impossible,  or 
at  least  which  are  not  yet  found  out,  as  they  fall 
under  each  title ;  and  withal  those  which  are  al- 
ready found  out,  and  are  in  men's  power;  and 
we  add  to  those  impossible,  and  not  yet  found  out 
things,  suoh  as  are  next  to  tiiera^  and  have  most 
affinity  with  them,  that  we  may  stir  up  and  withal 
encourage  human  industry. 

It  appears  by  the  aforesaid  things  that  this  pre- 
sent history  doth  not  only  supply  the  place  of  the 
third  part  of  the  instauration,  but  also  is  not  a  de- 
spicable preparation  to  the  fourth,  by  reason  of  the 
titles  out  of  the  alphabet  and  topics,  and  to  the 
sixth,  by  reason  of  the  larger  observations,  com- 
mentations, eind  rules* 


THE 
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The  winds  |rave  wings  to  men ;  for  by  their 
assistance  men  are  carried  up  through  the  air  and 
fly;  not  through  the  air,  ind^,  but  upon  the  sea ; 
and  a  wide  door  is  laid  open  to  commerce,  and  the 
world  is  made  pervious.  They  are  the  besoms 
which  sweep  and  make  clean  the  earth,  which  is 
the  seat  and  habitation  of  mankind,  and  they 
cleanse  both  it  and  the  air ;  but  they  make  the  sea 
hurtful,  which  otherwise  is  harmless,  neither  are 
they  some  other  ways  also  free  from  doing  hurt. 
They  are,  without  help  of  man,  able  to  stir  up 


great  and  vehement  xnotions,  and  like  hirelings, 
serve  both  to  sail  and  grind,  and  would  be  useful 
for  many  other  things,  if  human  care  were  not 
wanting.  Their  natures  are  reckoned  amongst 
secret  and  hidden  things.  Neither  is  that  to  be 
wondered  at,  seeing  the  nature  and  power  of  the 
air  is  unknown,  whom  the  winds  do  serve  and 
flatter,  as  Eolus  doth  Juno  in  the  Poets.  They 
are  not  primary  creatures,  nor  any  of  the  six  days' 
works,  no  more  than  the  rest  of  the  meteors  actu- 
ally, but  afterborUf  by  the  order  of  the  creation. 

9o2 


PARTICULAR  TOPICS ; 


OS, 


ARTICLES  OP  INQUISITION  CONCERNING  THE  WINDS. 


The  irniiM  of  wlndi. 

Dkscribk  or  set  down  the  winds  according  to 
tbe  seaman's  industry;  and  give  them  names 
either  new  or  old,  so  that  yon  keep  yourself  con- 
stant to  them. 

Winds  are  either  general  or  precise,  either  pe- 
culiar or  free.  I  call  them  general  which  always 
blow ;  precise,  those  which  blow  at  certain  times ; 
attendants  or  peculiar,  those  which  blow  most 
commonly ;  free  winds,  those  which  blow  Indif- 
ferently or  at  any  time* 

General  wlnde. 

2.  Whether  there  be  any  general  winds,  which 
are  the  very  self-motion  of  the  air ;  and  if  there  l;>e 
any  such,  in  order  to  what  motion,  and  in  what 
places  they  blow  I 

Preclee  or  llxpd  windi* 

3.  What  winds  are  anniversaiy  or  yearly  windis, 
returning  by  turns ;  and  in  what  countries  t  Whe* 
ther  there  be  any  wind  so  precisely  fixed,  that  it 
returns  regularly  at  certain  days  and  hours,  like 
unto  the  iowing  of  the  sea  t 

AttendlDf  or  peculiir  windi. 

4.  What  winds  are  peculiar  and  ordinary  in 
countries,  which  observe  a  certain  time  in  the 
same  countries;  which  are  spring  winds,  and 
which  are  summer  winds ;  which  autumnal,  which 
brumal,  which  equinoctial,  which  solstitial ; 
which  are  belonging  to  the  morning,  which  to 
Boon,  which  to  the  evening,  and  which  to  the 
night* 

5.  What  winds  are  sea  winds,  and  what  winds 
blow  from  the  continent  t  and  mark  and  set  down 
the  differences  of  the  sea  and  land  winds  carefully, 
as  well  of  those. which  blow  at  land  and  sea,  as 
of  those  which  blow  from  land  and  sea. 

Free  wlnde. 

6.  Whether  winds  do  not  blow  from  all  parts 
of  heaven  1 

Winds  do  not  vary  much  more  in  the  parts  of 
heaven  from  which  they  blow,  than  in  their  oWn 
qualities.  Some  are  vehement,  some  mild,  some 
constant,  some  mutable;  some  hot,  some  cold, 
some  moistening  and  dissolving;  some  drying  and 
astringent;  some  gather  clouds  and  are  rainy, 


and  perad  venture  stormy;  some  disperse  tfaedoodi, 
and  are  clear. 

Dlveie  qnalltiee  of  winds. 

7.  Inquire,  and  give  account,  which  are  te 
winds  of  all  theforenamed  sorts  or  kinds,  asd 
how  they  vary,  according  to  the  regions  and  plaecL 

There  are  three  local  beginnings  of  winds: 
either  they  are  tlfrown  and  cast  down  from  abof«, 
or  they  spring  out  of  the  earth,  or  they  are  maib 
up  of  the  very  body  of  the  air. 

Loenl  begtainingi  of  wind*. 

8.  According  to  these  three  beginnings  inqdn 
concerning  winds;  namely,  which  are  tfarovi 
down,  out  of  that  which  they  call  the  middle  le- 
gion  of  the  air ;  which  breathe  out  of  the  con- 
cavities of  the  earth,  whether  they  break  oat 
together ;  or  whether  they  breathe  out  of  the  eaitii 
imperceivably,  and  scattering,  and  afVerwards 
gather  together,  like  rivulets  into  a  river.  Finally, 
which  are  scatteringly  engendered  from  the  swell- 
ings and  dilatations  of  the  neighbouring  air  ? 

Neither  are  the  generations  of  the  winds  ori- 
ginal only,  for  some  there  are  also  accidental, 
namely,  by  the  compression  or  restraints  of  the 
air,  and  by  the  percussions  and  repercussions  of  it 

« 

Aecidental  feneration!  and  prodacUona  of  wtndt. 

9.  Inquire  concerning  these  accidental  genera- 
tions of  winds ;  they  are  not  properly  generations 
of  winds ;  for  they  rather  increase  and  strengthen 
winds,  than  produce  and  excite  them. 

Hitherto  of  the  community  of  winds.  There 
are  also  certain  rare  and  prodigious  winds,  such 
as  are  called  tempests,  whirlwinds,  and  storms. 
These  are  above  ground.  There  are  likewiae 
soriie  that  are  subterraneal  and  under  ground, 
whereof  some  are  vaporous  and  mercurial,  they  aiB 
perceivable  in  mines;  some  are  sulphurous,  they 
are  sent  out,  getting  an  issue  by  earthquakes,  or 
do  flame  out  of  fiery  mountains. 

Extraordinary  winds  and  eodden  Masti. 

10.  Inquire  concerning  such  rare  and  prodi- 
gious winds,  and  of  all  miraculous  aiid  wonderfbl 
things  done  by  winds. 

From  die  several  sorts  of  winds,  let  tbe  inqoi-  • 
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milioik.    p«B8  to  tikose  things  which  contribute 

toiRrvLrds  the  winds,  (for  we  will  so  expiess  it, 

\>ecB.ii9e  the  word  efficient  signiSes  more,  and  the 

MTOrd  concomitant,  less  than  we  mean,)  and  to 

those  things  which  seem  tb  raise,  or  to  appease 

the  -winds.  ^ 

Tblnss  contributing  or  making  fortlie  wtndi,  and  raiting  and 

appMting  thfin. 

11.  Inquire  sparingly  concerning  astrological 
considerations  of  winds,  neither  &Ste  then  foir  the 
oTer-curious  schemes  of  the  heaven,  only  do  not 
negrlect  the  more  manifest  observations  of  winds 
rising,  about  the  rising  of  some  stars,  or  about 
the  eclipses  of  the  luminaries,  or  conjjancdons  of 
planets ;  nor  much  less  on  those  which  depend 
on  the  courses  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

12.  What  meteors  of  several  sorts  do  contri- 
bate  or  make  for  winds,  what  the  earthquakes, 
-what  rain,  what  the  skirmishing  of  winds,  one 
with  another  ?  for  these  things  are  linked  together, 
and  one  draws  on  the  other. 

13.  What  the  diversity  of  vapours  and  exhala- 
tions contributes  towards  the  winds  1  and  which 
of  them  do  most  engender  winds  ?  and  how  far 
the  nature  of  winds  doth  follow  these  its  mate- 
rials ? 

14.  What. those  things  which  are  here  upon  the 

earth,  or  are  there  done  do  contribute  towards  the 

winds;  what  the  hills  and  the  dissolutions  of 

snow  upon  them;  what  those  masses   of  ice 

which  swim  upon  the  sea,  and  are  carried  to  some 

place ;  what  the  dififerences  of  soil  and  land ;  (so 

it  be  of  some  large  extent ;)  what  ponds,  sands, 

woods,  and  champion  ground ;  what  those  things 

which  we  men  do  here,  as  burning  of  heath,  and 

the  like,  doth  contribute  to  the  manuring  of  land, 

the  firing  .of  towns  in  time  of  war,  the  drying  up 

of  ponds  and  lakes;  the  continual  shooting  off 

of  guns,  the  ringing  of  many  bells  together  in 

great  cities,  and  the  like  1    These  things  and  acts 

of  ours  are  but  as  small  straws,  yet  something 

they  may  do.  ^ 

15.  Inquire  concerning  all  manner  of  raisings, 
or  allaying  of  winds,  but  be  sparing  in  fabulous 
and  superstitious  causes. 

From  those  things  which  make  for  the  winds, 
let  the  inquisition  proceed  to  inquire  of  the 
bounds  of  the  winds,  of  their  height,  extension, 
and  continuance. 

The  boandi  of  winde, 

16.  Inquire  carefully  of  the  height  or  elevation 
of  winds,  and  whether  there  be  any  tops  of  moun- 
tains to  which  the  winds  do  notTeach ;  or  whether 
clonds  may  be  seen  sometimes  to  stand  still, 
and  not  move,  when  the  winds  at  the  same  time 
blow  strongly  upon  the  earth. 

17.  Inquire  diligently  of  the  spaces  or  rooms 
which  the  winds  take  up  at  once,  and  within  what 
bonnds  they  blew.     As,  for  example,  if  the 


sonth  wind  blew  in  such  a  place,  whether  it  be 
known  certainly,  that  at  the  same  time  the  north 
wind  blew  ten  miles  off?  And,  contrariwise, 
into  how  narrow  and  straight  bounds  the  winds 
may  be  reduced,  so  that  winds  may  pass,  as  it 
were,  through  channels,  which  seems  to  be  done 
in  some  whirlwinds. 

18.  Inquire  for  how  long  a  time,  very  much, 
ordinary,  or  little  time,  winds  use  to  continue, 
and  then  slack,  and,  as  it  were,  expire  and-  die. 
Likewise^  how  theorising  and  beginning  of  winds 
oseth  to  be;  what  their' languishing  or  cessation 
is,  whether  suddenly,  or  by  degrees^  or  how  ^ 

From  the  bounds  of  the  winds  let  your  inqui- 
sition pass  over  to  the  succession  of  winds,  either 
amongst  themselves,  or  in  respect  of  rain  and 
showers ;  for  when  they  lead  their  rings,  it  were 
pretty  to  know  the  order  of  their  dancing. 

Succeniona  of  wiodf . 

19.  Whether  there  be  any  more  certain  rule  or 
observation  concerning  the  successions  of  winds 
one  to  another,  or  whether  it  have  any  relation 
to  ^e  motion  of  the  sun,  or  otherwise;  if  it  have 
any,  what  manner  of  one  it  is  t 

20.  Inquire  concerning  the  siocession  and  the 
alteration,  or  taking  turns  of  the  winds  and  rain, 
seeing  it  is  ordinarily  and  often  seen,  that  rain 
lays  the  wind,  and  the  wind  doth  disperse  t)ie 
rain. 

21.  Whether,  after  a  certain'  term  and  period 
of  years,  the  succession  of  winds  begin  anew ; 
and  if  it  be  so,  what  that  period  is,  and  how 
longt 

From  the  succession  of  the  winds,  let  the  in- 
quisition pass  to  their  motions ;  and  the  motions 
of  the  winds  are  comprehended  in  seven  inqui- 
sitions ;  whereof,  three  are  contained  in  the  former 
articles,  four  remain  as  yet  untouched.  For,  we 
have  inquired  of  the  motion  of  winds  divided 
into  the  several  regions  of  the  heaven ;  also,  of 
the  motion  upon  three, lines,  upward,  downward, 
and  laterally.  Likewise,  of  the  accidental,  mo- 
tipn  of  compressions  or  restraints.  Th6re  remain 
the  fourth,  of  progressions  or  going  forward ;  the 
fifth,  of  undulation,  or  waving;  thei  sixth,  of 
conflict  or  skirmish;  the  seventh, ; in  human 
instruments  and  engines. 

Diren  motioni  Of  the  windf . 

22.  Seeing  progression  is  always  from  some 
certain  place  or  bound,  inquire  diligently,  or  as  well 
as  thou  canst,  concerning  the  pl^e  of  the  first 
beginning,  and,  as  it  were,  the  spring  of  any  wind. 
For  winds  seem  to  be  like  unto  fame,  for,  though 
they  make  a  noise  and  run  up  and  down,  yet  they 
hide  their  heads  amongst  the  clouds ;  so  is  their 
progress ;  as,  for  example,  if  the- vehement  north- 
em  wind  which  >.blew  at  York  such  a  day,  do 
blow  at  London  two  days  after. 

23.  Omit  not  the  inquisition  of  undulation  of 


^ 
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wi od 8.  We  call  ondalation  of  winds  that  motioa 
by  which  the  wind,  in  or  for  a  little  space  of 
time,  rises  and  abates,  as  the  waves  of  the  water ; 
which  tum^  may  easily  be  apprehended  by  the 
hearing  of  them  in  houses;  and  you  must  so 
much  the  rather  mark  the  differeooee  of  undula- 
tioD,  or  of  fanowing  between  the  water  and  the 
air,  because  in  the  air  and  winds  these  wants  the 
motion  of  gravity  or  weight,  which  is  a  great  part 
of  the  caase  of  the  waves  rising  in  the  water. 

24.  Inquire  carefully  concerning  the  conflict 
and  meeting  of  winds,  which  blow  at  one  and 
the  same  time :  first,  whether  at  the  same  time 
there  blow  several  original  winds,  (for  we  do  not 
speak  of  reverberated  wfinds.)  which,  if  it  comes 
to  pass,  what  windings  they  engender  and  bring 
forth  in  their  motion,  and  also  what  condensa* 
tions,  and  alterations  they  prodace  in  the  body 
of  the  air  ? 

25.  Whether  one  wind  blow  above  at  the  same 
time  as  another  blows  here  below  with  ns  Y  For 
it  hath  been  observed  by  some,  that  sometimes 
the  clouds  are  carried  one  way,  when  the  weather- 
cock upon  a  steeple  stands  another.  Also,  that 
the  clouds  have  been  driven  by  a  #trong  gale, 
when  we,  here  below,  have  had  a  great  calm. 

26.  Make  an  exact  particular  description  of 
the  motion  of  the  winds  in  driving  on  ships  with 
their  sails. 

27.  Let  there  be  a  description  made  of  the 
motion  of  the  wind^  in  the  sails  of  ships,  and 
the  sails  of  windmills,  in  the  flight  of  hawks 
and  birds ;  also,  in  things  that  are  ordinary,  and 
for  sport,  as  of  displayed  colours,  flying  dragons, 
duels  with  winds,  &c. 

From  the  motions  of  winds,  let  the  inquisition 
pass  to  the  force  and  power  of  them. 

V 

Of  Cbe  power  of  wlndi. 

28.  What  winds  do  or  can  do  concerning  cur- 
rents or  tides  of  waters,  in  their  keeping  back, 
putting  forth,  or  inlets  or  overflowings. 

29.  What  they  do  concerning  plants  and  in- 
sects, bringing  in  of  locusts,  blastings  and  mil- 
dews. 


30.  What  they  effect  concerning  pozging 
clearingi  and  infecting  of  the  air,  in  piques* 
ness,  and  diseases  of  beasts. 

31.  What  they  effect  concerning  the  conTejiif 
to  us  things  (which  we  call)  spirituaU  as  aonada, 
rays,  and  the  like. 

From  the  powers  of  winds  let  the  inqnisitun 
pass  to  the  prognostics  of  winds,  not  only  for  the 
use  of  predictions,  but  because  they  lead  os  n 
to  the  causes  :  for  prognostics  do  either  show  n 
the  preparations  of  things,  before  they  be  bronght 
into  action ;  or  the  beginnings  before  they  nppor 
to  the  sense. . 

ProfBOftks  of  windi. 

32.  Let  all  manner  of  good  prognostics  of  wumIs 
be  carefully  gathered  together,  (besides  astrologi- 
cal ones,  of  which  we  set  down  formerly  how  hx 
(hey  are  to  be  inquired  after,)  and  let  them  eitiier 
be  taken  out  of  meteors,  or  waters,  or  instinels  of 
beasts*  or  any  other  way. 

Lastly,  close  up  the  inquisition,  with  inqnirim 
after  the  imitations  of  winds,  either  in  natnial  cr 
artificial  things. 

ImitatloiiM  of  winds. 

33.  Inquire  of  the  imitations  of  winds  in  na- 
tural things ;  such  as  breaths  enclosed  within  ibt 
bodies  of  living  creatures,  and  breaths  witidn  the 
receptacles  of  distilling  vessels. 

Inquire  concerning  made  gales,  and  artificial 
winds,  as  bellows,  refrigeratories,  or  coolers  in 
parlours,  or  dining-rooms,  &o. 

Let  the  heads  qr  articles  be  such.  Neidier  it 
it  unknown  to  me  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
answer  to  some  of  these  according  to  the  small 
quanti^  of  experience  that  we  have.  Bnt^  as  in 
civil  causes,  a  good  lawyer  knows  what  intsno- 
gatories  the  cause  requires  to  have  witnesses  exa- 
mined upon ;  but  what  the  witnesses  can  answer 
he  knows  not.  The  same  thing  is  incident  to  as 
in  natural  history.  Let  those  who  came  after  at 
endeavour  for  the  rest. 


THE    HISTORY, 


7%e  Name»  tf  fVinds, 
To  the  flrft  article. 

Ws  give  names  to  winds  rather  as  they  are 
numbered  in  their  order  and  degrees  than  by  their 
own  antiquity ;  this-we  do  for  memory's  and  per- 
spicuity's sajce.    But  we  add  the  old  words  ajso, 


because  of  the  assenting  voices  or  opinions  of  old 
authors;  of  which  having  taken  (though  with 
somewhat  a  doubtful  judgment)  many  things, 
they  will  hardly  be  known,  bikt  under  such  namef 
as  themselves  have  used.  Let  the  general  din 
sion  be  this :  let  cardinal  winds  be  those  which 
blow  from  comers  or  angles  of  the  wvld; 
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Qflopdinal,  those  'whieh  blow  in  the  half^waids  of 
and  median  winde,  those  which  blow  b&- 
ietk  these  half-wards :  likewise  of  those  which 
bloiMT  betwixt  these  half-wards ;  let  those  be  called 
maj  or  medians  which  blow  in  a  quadrant  or  fourth 
part  of  these  divisions:  the  lesser  medians  aie 
all  the  rset.  Now  the  particular  division  is  that 
ipvliich  follows :     - 

Gardlntl.    North. 

North  and  by  esMt. 
Med.  Maj.  North-north-east,  or  aqnflo. 

North-^aat,  ud  by  north,  or  netei. 
Semieard.  North-eaat. 

North'eatt  and  by  east. 
Med.  MaJ.  Eaat-north-aett,  or  caciaa. 

Eaat  and  by  north. 
Cardinal.   Eaat,  or  tubflolanua. 

Eaat  by  touth. 
Med.  MaJ.  Eaat-aouth-eaat,or  Tnltnnraa. 

SootlMaat  and  by  eaat. 
Beniieard«  South-eaat. 

8outh-«aat  and  by  aouth. 
Med.  MaJ.  Booth^rauth^aat,  or  phnnidas. 

Booth  and  by  eaat. 
Gardioal.   South. 

South  and  by  weat. 
Med.  MaJ.  Boolbeouth-weat,  or  llbonotna. 

Boiitli>wect  and  by  aooth. 
Semicftrd.  Bouth-weat,  or  llba. 

South-weft  and  by  weat. 
Med.  MaJ.  lyeaieouth-weat,  or  afHeoa. 

Weat  and  by  aouth. 
Cardinal.    Weat,  or  ikyoniua. 

Weat  and  by  north. 
Med.  MaJ.  Weat-north-weit,  or  eonia. 

Nortlhwcat  and  by  weaL 
Semlcard.  North-weat.  , 

North-west  and  by  north,  or  thraselaa. 
Med.  BfbJ.  Nortb-north-weat,  or  clrcius. 

North  and  by  west. 

Thers  aie  also  other  names  of  winds.  Apeliotes, 
the  east  wind,  argestes,  the  south..west,  olympias, 
the  north-west,  scyron,  the  south-east,  hellespon- 
tius,  the  east-north-east,  for  these  we  care  not. 
Let  it  suffice  that  we  have  g^ven  constant  and 
fixed  names  of  winds,  according  to  the  order  and 
duposition  of  the  regions  of  the  heavens :  we  do 
not  set  much  by  the  comments  of  authors,  since 
the  authors  themselves  have  little  in  them.    . 

f\ru  Wifid». 

To  the  sixth  article. 

1.  There  is  not  a  region  of  the  heaven  from 
whence  the  winds  doth  not  blow.  Yea,  if  you 
divide  the  heaven  into  as  many  regions  as  there 
be  degrees  in  the  horizon,  you  shall  find  winds 
sometimes  blowing  from  every  one  of  them. 

2.  There  are  some  whole  countries  where  it 
never  rains,  or,  at  least,  very  seldom ;  but  "there 
is  no  country  where  the  wind  doth  not  blow,  and 
that  frequently. 

Oenefal  Winii.' 

To  the  aecond  article. 
1.  Concerning  general  winds,  esperiments  are 
plain;  and  it  is  no  marveli  seeisg  that  (espeoially 
Vol.  III. 


within  the  trq>ics)  we  may  find  places  condemned 
among  the  ancients. 

It  is  certain,  that  to  those  who  sail  between 
the'  tropics  in  a  free  -  and  open  sea,  there  blows  a 
constant  and  settled  wind  (which  the  seamen  call 
IT  breeze)  from  east  to  ^ist.  This  wind  is  not  of 
so  little  force,  but  that,  partly  by  its  own  blow- 
ing, and  partly  by  its  guiding  the  current  of  the 
sea,  it  hindereth  seamen  from  coming  back  again 
Uie  same  way  they  went  to  Peru. 

2.  In  our  seas  in  Europe,  when  it  is  fair  dry 
weather,  and  no  particular  winds  stirring,  there 
blows  a  soft  kind  of  gale  from  the  east,  which 
foUowetl^  the  sun. 

3..  Our  common  observations  do  admit  that  the 
higher  clouds  are  for  the  most  part  carried  from 
east  to  wes^;  and  that  it  is  so  likewise  when 
here  below  upon  the  earth,  either  there  is  a  great 
calm,  or  a  contrary  wind ;  and  if  they  do  not 
so  always,  it  is  because  sometimes  particular 
winds  blow  aloft  which  overwhelm  this  general 
wind. 

Ji  Caution,  If  there  be  any  such  general  wind, 
in  order  to  the  motion  of  the  heaven,  it  is  not  so 
firm  nor  strong  but  that  it  gives  way  to  particular 
winds.  But  it  appears  most  plainly  amongst  the , 
tropics,  by  reason  of  the  larger  circles  which  it 
makes.  And,  likewise,  it  is  so  when  it  blows  on 
high,  for  the  same  cause,  and  by  reason  of  its  free 
course.  Wherefore,  if  you  will  take  it  without 
the  tropics,  and  near  the  earth,  (where  it  blows 
most  gently  and  slowly,)  make  trial  of  it  in  an 
open  and  free  air,  in  an  extreme  calm,  and  in 
high  places,  and  in  a  body  which  is  very  movable, 
and  in  the  afternoon,  for  at  that  time  the  particu- 
lar eastern  wind  blows  more  sparingly. 

Injwfietiof^  Observe  diligently  the  vanes  and 
weathercocks  upon  the  tops  and  towers  of  church- 
es, whether,  in  extreme  calms,'  they  stand  con- 
tinually towards  the  west  or  not. 

▲n  Indlreei  experiment.  - 

4.  It  is  certain^  that  here  with  us  in  Europe  the 
eastern  whid  is  drying  and  sharp;  the  west  wind, 
contrariwise,  moist  and  novgrishing.  May  not 
this  be  by  reason  that  (it  being  granted  that  the 
afr  moves  from  east  to  west)  it  must  of  necessity 
be  that  the  east  wind,  whose  blast  goeth  the'same 
way,  must  needs  disperse  and  attenuate  the  air, 
whereby  the  air  is  made  biting  and  dry;  but  the 
western  wind,  which  blows  the  contrary  way, 
turns  the  airs  back  upon  itself,  and  thickens  it, 
whereby  it  becomes  more  dull,  and,  at  length, 
moist. 

An  indirect  experiment. 

5.  Considier  the  inquisition  of  the  motion  and 
flowing  of  waters,  whether  they  move  from  east 
to  west;  for,  if  tiie  two  extremes,  heaven  and 
waters,  delight  in  this  motion,  the  air  which  is 
in  the  midst  will  go  near  to  participate  of  the 
same. 
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Caution.  We  call  the  two  last  experiments  in- 
direct, because  they  do  directly  show  the  thing 
which  we  aim  at  bat  by  consequence,  which  we 
also  gladly  admit  of  when  we  want  direct  experi- 
ments. 

Injunction.  That  the  breeze  blows  plentifully 
between  the  tropics,  is  most  certain ;  the  cause 
is  very  ambigruous.  The  cause  may  be,  because 
the  air  moves  according  to  the  heaven ;  but  with- 
out the  tropics  almost  imperceivably,  by  reason 
of  the  smaller  circles  which  it  makes ;  within  the 
tropics  manifestly,  because  it  makes  bigger  cir^ 
cles.  Another  cause  may  be,  because  all  kind  of 
heat  dilates  and  extends  the  air,  and  doth  not  suf- 
fer it  to  be  contained  in  its  former  place ;  and  by 
the  dilatation  of  the  air,  there  must  needs  be  an 
impulsion  of  the  contiguous  air  which  produceth 
this  breeze  as  the  sUn  goes  forward ;  and  that  is 
more,  evident  within  the  tropics,  where  the  sun  is 
more  scorching ;  without  it,  is  hardly  perceived. 
And  this  seems  to  be  an  instance  of  the  cross,  or 
a  decisory  instance.  To  clear  this  doubt  yon 
may  inquire,  whether  the  breeze  blow  in  the 
jiight  or  no :  for  the  wheeling  of  the  air  continues 
also  in  the  night,  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  does  not. 

6.  But  it  is  most  certain  that  the  breeze  doth 
■noi  blow  ifr  the  night,  but  in  the  morning,  and 
when  tlie  morning  is  pretty  well  spent ;  yet  that 
instance  doth  not  determine  the  question,  whether 
the  nightly  condensation  of  the  air  (especially  in 
those  countries  where  the  days  aiid  nights  are  not 
more  equal  in  their  length  than  they  are  differing 
In  their  heat  and  cold)  may  dull  and  confound 
that  natural  motion  of  the  air,  which  is  but  weak. 

If  the  air  participates' of  the  motion  of  the 
heaven,  it  does  not  only  follow  that  the  east  wind 
concurs  with  the  motion  of  the  air,  and  the  west 
wind  strives  against  it;  but  also  that  the  north 
wind  blows,  as  it  were,  from  above,  and  the  south 
wind  as  from  below  here  in  our  Kemisphere, 
where  the  antarctic  pole  is  under  ground,  and  the 
arctic  pole  is  elevated !  which  hath  likewise  been 
observed  by  the  anoients,  though  staggeringly 
and  obscurely :  but  it  agrees  very  well  with  our 
modern  experience,  because  the  breeze  (which 
inay  be  a  motion  of  the  air)  is  not  a  full  easl^  but 
a  north-east  wind. , 

Stayed  or  Certain  Wtnd^» 

To  the  third  article.    Connexion. 

As,  in  the  inquisition  of  general  winds,  men 
have  suffered  and  been  in  darkness,  so  they  have 
been  troubled  with  a  vertigo  or  griddiness  con- 
iseroing  stayed  and  certain  winds.  Of  the  former, 
they  say  nothing;  of  the  latter,  they  talk  up  and 
down  at  rand  dm.  This  is  the  more  pardonable, 
the  thing  being  various ;  for  theso  stayed  winds 
do  change  and  alter  according  to  the  places  where 
they  be :  the  same  do  not  blow  in  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Italv. 


1.  That  there  are  stayed  winds  in  some  plaei^ 
the  very  name  that  is  given  them  doth.  <ieclaii  & 
as  the  other  name  of  etesiaes  aaeaos  aiuuTem^ 
or  yearly  winds. 

3.  The  ancients  attributed  the  canae  of  tk 
overflowing  of  Nilus  to  the  blowing  of  the  eteoBi 
(that  is  to  say,  northern)  winds  at  that  time  of  4i 
year,  which  did  hinder  the  river's  nmning'  intotk 
sea,  and  turned  the  stream  of  it  back. 

3.  There  are  currents  in  the  sea  'whieh  cm 
neither  be  attributed  to  the  natural  motion  of  dc 
ocean,  nor  to  the  running  down  from  higfe 
places,  nor  the  straitness  of  the  opposite  shoia. 
nor  to  promontories  running  out  into  the  sea,  kc 
are  merely  guided  and  governed  by  these  stayed 
winds. 

i.  Those  who  will  not  have  Columbus  to  ^le 
conceived  such  a  strong  opinion  conceming  ^ 
West  Indies  by  the  relation  of  a  Spanish  fukL 
and  much  less  believe  that  he  might  grather  it  oS 
of  some  obscure  footsteps  of  the  ancients,  faaie 
this  refuge ;  that  he  might  conjectare  there  m 
some  continent  in  the  west  by  the  certain  mi 
stayed  winds  which  blew  from  them  towards  tk 
shores  of  Lusitania  or  Portugal.  A  doahtfol,  sni 
not  very  probable  thing,  seeing  that  the  roy^ 
of  winds  will  hardly  reach  so  large  a  ^»«*t^w^ 
In  the  mean  time  there  is  great  honour  due  to  tbii 
inquisition,  if  the  finding  of  this  new  worid  be 
due  to  one  of  those  axioms  or  observatioB^ 
whereof  it  comprehends  many. 

5.  Wheresoever  are  high  and  snowy  monntaiis, 
from  thence  blow  stayed  winds,  until  that  time  as 
the  snow  be  melted  away. 

6.  I  believe  also  that  from  great  pools  which 
are  full  of  water  in  the  winter,  there  blow  stayed 
winds  in  those  seasons,  when  as  they  begin  to 
dry  up  with  the  heat  of  the  sun.  But  of  this  I 
have  no  certainty. 

7.  Wheresoever  vapours  are  engendered  i& 
abundance,  and  .that  at  certain  times,  be  warn 
that  stayed  winds  wi{l  blow  there  at  the  sane 
times. 

8.  If  stayed  and  certain  winds  blow  anywhere, 
and  the  cause  cannot  be  found  near  at  hand, 
assure  yourself  that  those  certain  winds  an 
strangers,  and  come  from  fit, 

9.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  stayed  winds  do 
not  blow  in  the  night-time,  but  do  rise  aboat 
three  hours  after  sunrising.  Surely  such  winds 
are  tired,  as  it  were,  with  a  long  journey,  that 
they  can  scarcely  break  through  the  thickness  of 
the  night  air,  but  being  stirred  up  again  by  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  they  go  forward  by  little 
and  little. 

10.  All  stayed  winds  (unless  they  blow  from 
some  neighbouring  places)  are  weak,  and  yield 
unto  sudden  winds. 

11.  There  are  many  stayed  winds  which  an 
not  perceivable,  and  which  we  do  not  observe,  by 
reason  of  their  weak|ie8a»  whereby  they  are  ovB^ 
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tfi»r<ywn  by  the  free^  winds.  Wherefore  in  the 
^^r  inter  they  are  hardty  taken  notioe  of,  when  the 
€ree  winds  wander  most :  but  are  more  bbserra- 
ble  in-  the  supimer,  when  those  wandering  winds 
grrow  weak. 

12.  In  Enrope  these  are  the  chief  stayed  winds, 
north  winds  from  the  solstice,  and  they  are  both 
Sorerunners  and  followers  of  the  dogstar.  West 
ixrinds  from  the  equinoctial  in  autumn,  east  winds 
from  the  spring  equinoctial;  as  for  the  winter 
eolstice,  there  is  little  heed  to  be  taken  of  it,  by 
reason  of  the  rarieties. 

13.  The  windd  called  onuthii,  or  bird  winds, 
had  that  name  given  them  because  they  bring 
birds  out  of  cold  ^regions  beyond  the  sea,  into 
'warm  climates;  and  they  belong  not  to  stayed 
"winds,  because  they  for  the  most  part  keep  no 

^punctual  time :  and  the  birds,  they  for  the  con- 
venience of  them,  whether  they  come  sooner  or 
later :  and  many  iim^  when  they  have  begun  to 
blow  a  little,  and  turui  the  birds  being  forsaken 
by  it,  are  drowned  in  the  sea^  and  sometimes  fall 
into  ships. 

14.  The  returns  of  these  certain  or  stayed  winds 
are  not  so  precise  at  a  day  or  an  hour,  as  the  flow- 
ing of  the  sea  is.  Some  authors  do  set  down  a 
day,  bat  it  is  rather  by  conjecture  than  any  con- 
stant  observation.  . 

Cusiojnary  or  MUndihg  Windt, 

Of  the  foartta  and  fifth  artlcfM.  Oomwjdon. 
The  word  of  attending  wind  is  ours,  and  we 
thought  good  to  give  it,  that  the  observation  con- 
cerning them  be  not  lost,  nor  confounded.  The 
meaning  is  this,  divide  the  year  if  you  please  (in 
what  country  soever  you  be)  into  three,  four,  or 
five  parts,  and  if  any  one  certain  wind  blow,  then 
two,  three,  or  four  of  those  parts,  and  a  contrary 
wind  bnt  one;  we  call  that  wind  which  blows 
most  frequently  the  customary,  or  attending  wind 
of  that  cottntry,  and  likewise  of  the  times. 

1.  The  south  and  north  winds  are  attendants 
of  the  world,  for  they,  with  those  which  are  within 
their  sections  or  divisions,  blow  oftener  overall  the 
world,  th^n  either  the  east  or  the  west. 

3.  All  the  free  winds  (not  the  customary)  are 
more  attendant  in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer ; 
but  most  of  all  in  the  autumn  and  spring. 

3.  All  free  winds  are  attendants  rather  in  the 
countries  .without  the  tropics,  and  about  the  polar 
circles,  than  within :  for  in  frozen  and  in  torrid 
countries,  for  the  most  part  they  blow  more  spar- 
ingly, in  the  middle  regions  they  are  more  fre- 
qaent. 

4.  Also  all  free  winds,  especially  the  strongest 
and  most  forcible  of  them,  do  blow  ofVener.and 
more  strongly,  morning  and  evening,  than  at  noon 
an(i  night. 

5.  Free  winds  blow  frequently  in  hollow  places, 
and  where  there  be  caves,  than  in  solid  and  firm 
ground. 


Tf^ftmctiofL  finman  diligence  hath  almost 
ceased  and  stood  still  in  the  observation  of  attend- 
ihg  winds  in  particular  places^  which,  notwith- 
standing, should  not  have  been,  that  observation 
being  profitable  for  many  things.  I  remembery 
I  asked  a  certain  merchant,  (a  wise  and  discreet 
man,)  who  had  made  a  plantation  in  Greenland, 
and  had  wintered  there,  why  that  country  was  so 
extreme  cold,  seeing  it  stood  in  a  reasonable  tem- 
perate climate.  He  said,  it  was  not  so  great  as  it 
was  reported;  but  that  the  cause  was  twofold: 
One  was,  that  the  masses  and  heaps  of  ice  which 
came  oqt  of  the  Scythian  sea  were  carried  thither. 
The  other  (which  he  also  thought  to  be  the  better  ' 
reason)  was  because  tl^e  west  wind  there  blows 
many  parts  of  the  year,  more  ^han  the  east  wind ; 
as  also  (said  he)  it  doth  with  us;  but  there  it 
blows  from  the  continent,  and.'  cold,  but  with*  us 
from  the  sea,  and  warmish.  And  (said  he)  if  the 
east  wind  should  blow  here  in  England  so  oflen 
and  constantly  as  the  west  wind  does  there,  we 
should  have  far  colder  weather,  even  equal  urthat 
as  is  there. 

6.  The  west  winds  are  attendants  of  the  pome- 
ridian  or  afternoon  hours:  for,  towards  the  de- 
clining of  the  sun,  the  winds  blow  oftener  from 
the  east  than  from  the  west 

7.  The  south  wind  is  attendant  on  the  night; 
for  it  rises  and  blows  more  strongly  in  the  night, 
and  the^  north  wind  in  the  daytime. 

8.  But  there  are  many  and  great  differences 
between*  winds  which  are  attendant  on  the  sea, 
and  those  which  are  attendant^  upon  the  land. 
That,  is  que  of  the  chief  which  gave  Columbus 
occasion  to  find  out  the  dew  world ;  namely,  that 
sea  winds. are  not  stayed,  but  land  winds  are :  for 
the  sea  abounding  in  vapours,  which  are  indiffer- 
ently everywhere,,  winds  are  also  engendered  in- 
differently everywhere, and  with  great  inconstancy 
are  carried  here  and  there,  having  no  certain  begin- 
nings nor  sources.  But  the  earth  is  much  unlike 
for  the  be^tting  of  winds :  some  places  are  more 
efficacious  to  engender  and  increase  winds,  some 
less:  wherefore  they  stand  most  from  that  part 
where  they  have  their  nourishment,  and  take  their 
rise  from  thence. 

9.  Acosta  is  unconstant  in  his  own  position. 
He  saith  that  at  Peru,  and  the  sea  coasts  of  the 
%outh  sea,  south  winds  do  blow  almost  the  whole 
year:  and  he  saith  in  another  place,  that  upon 
those  coasts  sea  winds  do  blow  chiefiiest.  Bat  the 
south  wind  to  them  is  a  land  wind,  as  likewise 
the  north  and  east  wind  also,  and  the  west  wind 
is  their  only  sea  wind.  We  must  take  that  which 
he  sets  down  more  certainly;  namely,  that  the 
south  wind  is  an  attending  and  familiar  wind  of 
those  countries :  unless,  perad venture,  in  the  name 
of  the  south  sea  he  hath  corrupted  his  meaning,  or 
his  speech,  meaning  the  west  by  the  south,  which 
blows  from  the  south  sea.  But  the  sea  which 
they  call  the  south  sea  is  not  properly  the  south 
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9ea ;  but  as  a  second  western  ocean,  bein^  stretched 
out  in  the  like  sitaatiofi  as  the  Atlantie  sea  is. 

10.  Sea  winds  are  questionless  more  moist  than 
land  winds,  bat  yet  ihey  are  more  pnre^  and  will 
easilier,  and  with  more  equality  be  incorporated 
with  the  pure  air.  For  terrestrial  winds  are  ill 
composed,  and  smoky.  Neither  let  any  one  ob- 
ject, that  they  ought  to  be  grosser  by  reason  of  the 
saltness  of  the  sea.  For  the  nature  of  terrestrial 
salt  doth  not  rise  in  Tapours. 

11.  Sea  winds  are  lukewarm  or  cold,  by  reasoh 
of  the  two  foresaid  qualities,  humidity  and  pure-' 
ness.  For  by  humidity  they  mitigate  the  colds, 
(for  dryness  increaseth  both  heat  and  cold,)  and 
with  their  pureness  they  cool.  Therefore  without 
the  tropics  they  ai^  lukewarm,  within  the  tropioe 
they  are  cold. 

Id.  I  believe  that  sea  winds  are  everywhere 
attendant  upon  particular  countries,  especially 
such  as  stand  upon  the  sea-coasts :  that  is  to  say, 
winds  blow  more  frequently  from  that  side  where 
the  sea  is,  by  reason  of  the  greater  plenty  of  mat- 
ter which  winds  have  in  the  sea,  than  in  the  land ; 
unless  there  be  some  firm,  wind  blowing  from  the 
land,  for  some  peculiar  reason.  But  let  no  man 
confound  firm  or  stayed  winds  with  attendant 
winds:  the  attendants  being  always  more  fre- 
quent; but  the  stayed  ones  for  the  most  part 
blowing  more  seldom.  But  that  is  common  to 
them  both,  namely,  to  blow  from  that  place  from 
which  they  receive  their  nourishment 

13.  Sea  winds  are  commonly  more  vehement 
than  land  winds :  yet  when  they  cease,  the  sea  is 
calmer  from  the  shores  than  near  unto  Chem ;  inso- 
much that  marinere,  to  avoid  calms,  will  some- 
times coast  along  the  shore,  rather  than  launch 
into  the  deep. 

14.  "Winds  which  are  called  tropei,  that  is  to 
say,  retorted,  namely,  Auch  as,  when  they  have 
blown  a  little  way,  suddenly  turn  again,  such 
winds  I  say  blow  from  the  sea  towards  the  shore : 
but  retorted  winds  and  whirlwinds  are  most  com- 
monly in  gulfs  of  seas. 

15.  Some  small  gales  blow  for  the  most  part 
about  all  great  waters,  and  they  are  most  felt  in  a 
morning ;  but  more  about  rivers  than  at  sea,  be- 
cause of  the  difference  which  is  between  a  land 
gale  and  a  water  gale. 

16.  In  places  which  are  near  the  sea,  trees  bow 
and  bend,  as  shunning  the  sea  air:  but  that  comes 
not  through  any  avereeness  to  them;  but  sea 
winds,  by  reason  of  their  humidity  and  thickness, 
are  as  it  were  more  heavy  and  ponderous. 

7^  Qualities  and  Powers  cf  Winds, 

To  the  MTcntb,  twenty-elgliHi,  tw^enty-nhith,  thirtieth,  and 
thirty-flnt  fcrUdee.    Oorniezioo. 

Concerning  the  qualities  and  powere  of  winds, 
men  hare  made  careless  and  various  observations : 
we  will  cull  out  the  most  certain,  and  the  rest,  as 
too  light,  we  will  leave  to  the  winds  themselves. 


1.  With  us  the  south  wind  is  rainy, 
northern  wind  clear  and  fsiXj  the  one  gathcn  » 
gether  and  nourishes  the  clouds ;  tbe  otber  scb. 
ten  and  casts  them  off.  Wheiefora  the  pos^ 
when  they  speak  of  the  deluge,  feign  the  noftkn 
wind  at  that  time  to  be  shut  up  in  prison,  aadib 
south  wind  to  be  sent  out  with  very  large  eoo. 
mission. 

9.  The  west  wind  hath  with  ns  been  beld  to  It 
the  wind  which  blew  in  the  golden  age,  the  eon. 
panion  of  a  perpetual  spring,  and  a  eheiielier  of 
flowere. 

3.  Parecelsus  his  scholare,  when  they  eenglfi 
for  a  place  for  their  three  principles  in  Joae^ 
temple  also,  which  is  the  air,  placed  tiiree,  ha 
found  no  place  for  the  east  wind. 

They  Mercury  ascribe  to  the  aooth  winda. 
To  the  rich  western  blasts  the  salphur  mi: 
And  mgf  fld  Boraas*  blasta  the  sad  mH 


4.  But  with  us  in  England  the  east  wind  h 
thought  to  be  mischievous,  so  that  it  goes  far  i 
proverb,  •«  that  when  the  wind  is  in  the  east,  itii 
neither  good  for  man  nor  beast.*' 

5.  The  south  wind  blows  from  the  presence  of 
the  sun,  the  north  from  the  absence  in  our  henus- 
phere.  The  east  wind  in  order  to  the  motion  of 
the  air,  the  west  wind  from  the  sea,  the  east  wind 
from  the  continent,  most  commonly  in  EDro|» 
and  the  western  parts  of  Adia.  These  are  tk 
most  radical  and  essential  differences  of  winds; 
from  which  truly  and  really  depend  most  of  tk 
qualities  and  powers  of  the  winds. 

6.  The  south  wind  is  not  so  anniTersaiy  sr 
yearly,  nor  so  stayed  as  the  northern  wind  is,  bal 
more  wandering  and  free ;  and  when  it  is  stayed, 
it  is  fio  sof^  and  mild  that  it  can  scarcely  be  ]NP 
ceived. 

7.  The  south  wind  is  lower,  and  mote  latenl, 
and  blowing  of  one  side ;  the  northern  wind  ii 
higher  and  blows  from  above ;  we  do  not  mesa 
the  polar  elevation  and  depression  of  which  we 
have  spoken  formerly ;  but  because  the  north 
wind  for  the  most  part  hath  its  beginnings  higher, 
and  the  south  wind  for  the  most  part  nearer  to  us. 

8.  The  south  wind  to  us  is  rain,  (as  we  said 
before,)  but  in  Africa  it  causes  Clear  weather,  bot 
bringing  great  heat  along  with  it,  and  not  co]d,a8 
some  have  affirmed.  In  Africa  it  is  pretty  faealtlh 
ful,  but  to  us,  if  the  south  wind  last  longwitb 
fair  weather  and  without  iain,it  is  very  pestilent 

9.  The  south  winds  and  west  winds  do  not 
engender  vapoure, .  but  they  blow  from  those 
coasts  where  there  is  great  store  of  them,  bj 
reason  of  the  increase  of  the  sun's  heat,  which 
draws  forth  the  vapoure,  and  tiierefore  tiieyan 
rainy.  But  if  they  blow  from  dry  places,  which 
have  no  vapoure  in  them,  they  are  iair.  Bvt, 
notwithstanding,  sometimes  they  are  pqre  and 
sometimes  tuibuletit 

10.  The  south  and  west  winds  here  with  ns, 
seem  to  be  confederate,  and  are  warm  and  moisi, 
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on  the  ether  side  the  ndrth  and  east  winds 
hn^e  eome  affinity  between  them,  being  cold  and 
dry. 

I'l.  The  north  and  south  winds  (wheieof  we 
also  spoken  before)  do  blow  oftener  than 
^  t^e  east  and  west  winds,  beeaase  there  is  a  great 
'  inequality  of  Taponrsin  those  parts,  by  reason 
of  the  absence  and  presence  of  the  son,  but  to 
>  the  east  and  to  the  west  the  snn  is,  as  it  were, 
I  indifferent 

k        19.  The  sonth  wind  is  veiy  healthful  when  it 

corner  from  the  sea,>  but  when  it  blows  from  the 

f  contiaent  it  is  more  anhealthful ;  and  so,  contra- 

I    li^rise,  the  north  wind  is  suspicious    blowing 

from  the  sea,  from  the  continent  it  is  healthful. 

Ltikewise,  the  south  sea  wind  is  rery  agreeable 

I    vrith  plants  and  fruits,  killing  their  cankers,  or 

I    ruets,  and  other  hurtful  annoyances. 

'         13.  A  gentle  south  wind  doth  assemble  and 

I    gather  together  clouds  much,  especially  if  it  con» 

t    tinae  but  a  short  while ;  bikt  if  it  bloi^  too  bois- 

f     teroasly,  or  long,  it  clouds  the  sky  and  brings  in 

rain.     But  especially  when  it  ceases  or  grows 

f     remiss,  more  than  in  its  beginning,  and  when  it 

[     is  in  its  chiefest  rigour. 

I  14«  When  the  south  wind  either  begins  to  blow 

I     or  ceases,  for  the  most  part  there  are  changes  of 

vreather,  from  fiiir  to  cloudy,  and  from  hot  to  cold, 

and  contrariwise.    The  north  wind  many  times 

rises  and  ceases,  the  former  weather  remaining 

I      and  continuing. 

15.  After  hoary  frosts  and  long  continued 
saow,  there  scaroely  blows  any  other  wind  than 
a  south  wind,  there  being,  as  it  were»  a  concoc- 
tion or  digestion  made  of  cold,  which  then  at  last 
dissoWes ;  neither  doth  rain  also  follow ;  but  this 
likewise  happens  in  changes  or  intervals  of  fair 
weather. 

16.  The  south  wind  rises  oftener  and  blows 
stronger  in  the  night  than  in  the  day,  especially 
in  winter  nights.  But  the  north  wind,  if  it  rise 
in  the  night,  (which  is  contrary  to  its  custom,)  it 
doth  usually  last  above- three  days. 

17.  When  the  south  wind  blows,  the  waves 
swell  higher  than  when  the  north  wind  blows, 
though  it  blows  with  an- equal  or  lesser  force. 

18.  The  south  wind  blowing,  the  sea  becomes 
blae  and  mora  bright  than  when  the  north  wind 
blows,  which  causes  it  to  look  darker  and  blacker. 

19.  When  ^e  air  becomes  warmer  on  a  sud- 
den, it  sonietimes  betokens  rain;  and,  again, at 
other  times,  when  on  a  sodden  it  growa  colder,  it 
likewise  betokens  rain.  But  this  happens  ac- 
cordiDg  to  the  nature  of  the  winds;  for  if  the  air 
grow  warm  whilst  the  south, or  east  wind  bl^ws, 
there  is  rain  at  hand,  and  likewise  when  it  grows 
cold  during  the  northern  or  western  blasts. 

20.  The  south  wind  blows  for  the  most  part 
entire  and  alone*  But  the  north  wind  blowing, 
especially  the  east-north-ea'st,  or  the  north-west, 
e&eatimes  eontrary  and  vaxious»  or  divers  ;Wind8 


blow- together,  whereby  they  are  broken  and  disk 
turbed. 

81.  Beware  of  a  northern  wind  when  yon  sow 
seed,  neither  would  I  wish  any  one  to  inoculate, 
or  graf^  in  a  southern-  wind. 

22.  Leaves  fall  from  trees  soonest  on  the  south 
side,  but  vine  sprouts  or  stalks  bud  forth,  and 
grow  most  that  way. 

23.  In  large  pasture,  shepherds  must  take  care 
(as  Pliny  saith)  to  bring  their  flocks  to  the  north 
side,  that  they,  may  feed  against  the  south.  For, 
if  they  feed  towards  the  north,  they  grow  lame 
and  blear-eyed,  and  distempered  in  their  bellies. 
The  northern  wind,  also,  doth  so  weaken  their 
coupling,  that  if  they  couple  looking  that  way, 
they  will  for  the  most  part  bring  forth  ewe-lambs. 
But  Pliny  doth  not  stand  very  stiffly  to  this 
opinion,  having,  as  it  were,  taken  it  up  upon 
trust  and  bonowed  it. 

34«  Winds  are  hurtful  to  wheat  and  all  maimer 
of  grain  at  three  times,  namely,  at  the  opening 
and  at  the  felling  pf  the  flower,  and  when  the 
grain  itself  is  ripe,  for  then  they  blow  the  com 
out  of  the  ear,  and,  at  the  other  two  times, 
either  th^  blast  the  flower  or  blow  it  off. 

25.  While  the  south  wind  blows,  men's  breath 
grows  janker,  all  creatnies'  appetites  decay,  pes- 
tilent diseases  reign,  men  wax  more  slow  and 
dulL  But  when  the  wind  'is  northwardly,  men 
are  more  lively,  healthful, -and  greedy  aAer  food. 
Yet  the  northern  wind  is  hurtful  for  them  that  are 
troubled  with  the  phthisick,  cough,  gout,  or  any 
other  sharp  defluxions. 

26.  An  east  wind  is  dry,  piercing,  and  mor« 
tifying.  The  west  wind  moist,  meek,  and  nou* 
rishing. 

27.  K  the  east  wind  blow  when  the  spring  is 
any  thing  forward,  it  is  hurtful  to  fruits,  bringing 
in  of  worms  and  caterpillars,  so  that  the  leaves 
are  hardly  spared:  neither  is  it  very  good  to 
grain*  Contrariwise,' the  west  wind  is  very  pro- 
pitious and  friendly  to  herbs,  flowers,  and  ali 
manner  of  vegetables.  And  so  is  the  east  wind 
too  about  the  autumnal  equinox. 

98.  Western  winds  are  mo|e  vehement  than 
eastern  windsj  and  bow  and  bend  trees  more. 

29.  Rainy  weather,  which  begins  when  the 
east  wind  blows,  doth  last  longer  than  that  which 
begins  when  a  west  wind  blows,  and  may  peiad* 
venture  hold  out  for  a  whole  day. 

30.  The  east  and  north  wind,  when  they  onee 
begin  to  blow,  blow  mors  constantly ;  the  sonth 
and  west  wind  are  more  mutable. 

31.  In  an  eastern  wind  all  visible  things  do  qn 
pear  bigger;  hut  in  a  western,  wind  all  audible 
things  are  heard  further,  as  sounds  of  bells  and 
the  like. 

32.  The  east-north-east  wind  draws  clouds  to 
it.  It  is  a  proverlramongst  the  Greeks  to  com* 
pare,  it  to  usurers,  who  by  laying  out  money  do 
swallow  it  up.    It  is  a  vehement  and  large  wu 
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wiiioh  cannot  remore  douds  so  fast,  as  they  will 
tarn  back  and  press  upon  it.  Which  is  likewise 
seen  in  great  fires,  which  grow  stronger  against 
the  wind. 

33.  Cardinal  or  semicardinal  winds  are  not 
so  stormy  as  the  median. 

34.  Median  winds  from  north  to  north-«ast  are 
more  fair,  from  north-east  to  east  more  stormy. 
Likewise  from  east  to  south-east  more  fair,  from 
south-east  to  south  more  stormy*  Likewise  from 
south  to  south-west  more  fair,  frOm  south-west  to 
west  more  stormy.  Likewise  from  west  to  north- 
west more  fair;  from  north-west  to  north  more 
stormy.  So  that,  proceeding  according  to  the 
order  of  the  heavens,  the  median  winds  of  the. 
first  halfward  are  always  disposed  to  fair  weather, 
those  of  the  latt^  hatfward  to  storms  and  tem- 
pests, 

35.  Thunders  and  lightnings,  and  storms,  with 
falling  of  broken  clouds  are,  when  such  cold 
winds  as  participate  of  the  north  do  blow,  as  the 
northnwest,  north-north-west,  north-north-east, 
north-east,  and  east  north-east.  Wherefore  those 
thunders  likely  are  accompanied  with  hail. 

36.  Likewise  snowy  winds  come  from  ,  the 
north,  but  it  is  from  those  median  winds  which 
are  not  stormy,  as  the  north-west,  and  north-east, 
and  by  north. 

37.  Winds  gain  their  natures 'and  properties 
five  ways  only :  either  by  the  absence  or  presence 
of  the  sun;  or  by  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with 
the  natutal  motion  of  the  air;  or  by  the  diversity 
of  the  matter  which  feedeth  them,  by  which  they 
are  engendered ;  as.  sea,  snow,  marishes,  or  the 
like;  or  by  the  tincture  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  pass ;  oi  by  their  original  local  begin- 
nings :  on  hi|^,  under  ground,  in  the  middle;  all 
which  thinga  the  ensuing  articles  will  better  de- 
clare and  explain. 

38.  AH  winds  hare  a  power  to  dry^  yea,  more 
than  the  sun  itself^  because  the  sun  draws  out  the 
rapouis ;  but  if  it  be  not  very  fervent,  it  doth  not 
dbperse  them;  but  the  wind  both  draws  them 
out,  and  carries  them  away.  But  the  south  wind 
doth  this  least  of  any ;  -and  both  timber  and  stones 
sweat  more  when  the  south  wind  blows  a  little, 
than  when  it  is  calm  and  lied  stilL 

39.  March  winds  are  far  more  dr3ring  than  sum- 
mer winds  }  insomuch  that  such  as  make  musical 
instruments  will  stay  for  March  winds  to  dry  their 
stuff  they  make  their  instruments  of,  to  make  it 
more  porouS,  and  better  sounding. 

40.  All  manner  of  winds  purge  the  air,  and 
cleanse  ii  from  all  putrefaction,  so  that  such  yean 
as  are' most  windy,  are  most  htolthfnl. 

41.  The  sun  is  like  to  princes,  who  sometimes 
having  appointed  deputies  in  some  remote  coun- 
tries, the  subjects  there  are  more  obsequious  to 
those  deputies,  and  yield  them  more  respect  than 
to  the  prince 'himself.  And  so  the  winds  which 
have  their  power  and  origin  from  the  son*  do 


govern  the  temperatores  of  the.  eoontnes,  and  lis 
disposition  of  the  air,  asniuch  ormoze  thmu  tkt 
sun  itself.  Insomuch  that  Pern  (which,  hj 
reason  of  the  nearness  of  the  ocean*  ^e  wmBftaem 
of  rivers,  and  exceeding  great  and  high  hi21i» 
hath  abundance  of  winds  and  blasts  blowi^ 
there)  may  contend  with  Europe  for  a  tsBDpemi 
and  sweet  air. 

42.  It.  is  no  wonder  if  the  force  and  poversf 
winds  be  so  great,  as  it  is  found  to  be  ;  vebeaoi 
winds  being  as  inundations,  torrents*  and  fiov- 
ing  of  the  spacious  air,  neither  (if  we  aUentivcij 
heed  it)  is  their  power  any  great  m.atter.  TVj 
can  throw  down  trees,  which,  wiih  their  topi, 
like  unto  spread  sails,  give  them  advantage  to  dt 
it,  and  are  a  burden  to  themselves*  Likewitt 
they  can  blow  down  weak  buildings ;  Blrong  aai 
firm  ones  they  cannot,  without  eartb«|aakes  jda 
with  them.  Sometimes  they  will  bloar  all  lb 
snow  off  the  tops  of  hills,  burying^  the  vall^ 
that  Lb  below  them  with  it ;  as  it  befel  Solomos 
in  the  Sultanian  fields.  They  will  also, 
times,  drive  in  waters,  and  cause  great 
tions. 

43.  Sometimes  winds  will  dry  up  rivers,  sad 
leave  the  channels  bare.  For  if*  after  a  gsnt 
drought,  a  strong  wind  blows  with  the  cnrmt 
for  many  days,  so  that  it,  as  it  were^  sweeps  away 
the  water  of  the  river  into  the  sea,  and  keeps  ths 
sea  water  from  coming  in,  the  river  will  dryi^ 
in  many  places  where  it  doth  not  use  to  be  so. 

Mmition,  Turn  the  poles,  and,  withal,  ton 
the  observations  as  concerning  the  north  sad 
south.  For,  the  presence  and  absence  of  the  son 
being  the  cause,  it  must  vary  according  to  ths 
poles.  But  this  may  be  a  constant  thipg,  that 
there  is  more  sea  towards  the  south,  and  mom 
land  towards  the  north,  which  doth  not  a  httis 
help  the  winds. 

Monition,  Winds  are  made  or  engendered  a 
thousand  ways,  as  by  the  subsequent  inqoisitka 
it  will  appear ;  so,  to  fix  that  observation  in  a  thiag 
so  various,  is  not  very  easy.  Yet,  those  thiags 
which  we  have  set  down  are,  for  die  most  part, 
most  certain. 

Local  Beginnings  of  WimU. 

To  the  eigiitli  utkle.   Coaaezloii. 
To  know  the  local  beginnings  of  winds,  is  a 
thing  which  requires  a  deep  search  and  fnquin- 
tion,  seeing  that  the  whence  and  whither  of 
winds  are  things  noted  even  in  the  ScriptuT^,  to 
be  abstruse  and  hidden.    Neither  do  we  now 
speak  of  the  fountains  or  beginnings  olf  particu- 
lar winds,  (of  which  more  shall  be  safd  hereafler,) 
but  of  the  matrixes  of  winds  in  general.    Some 
fetch  them  from  above,  some  search  for  them  in 
the  deep :  but,  in  the  middle,  (where  they  are  for 
the  most  part  engendered,)  nobody  hardly  looks 
for  them  s  such  is  the  custom  of  men  to  inquire 
afler  things  which  are  obseuie,  and  omit  theas 
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L\\iiig8  which  lie,  as  it  werof  In  their-  way. 
Piiis   ie  certain,  that  winds  are  either  inbred  or 
^trangrera ;  for  winds  are,  as  it  were,  merchants  of 
▼apouTB,  whidi  bein^  by  them  gatheied  into 
clouds,  they  carry  ont  and  bnng  in  again  into 
countries,  from  whence  winds  are  again  retomed, 
as  it  iveere,  by  exchange.    Bot  lei  us  now  inqcdre 
concerning  native  winds,  for  those  which,  coming 
irom  another  place,  are  strangers,  are  in  another 
place  natiyes.    There  are  three  local  beginningi 
of  them :  ihey  either  breathe,  or  spring  oot  of  the 
'  grroand,  or  are  cast  down  from  above,  or  are  here 
made  up  in  the  body  of  the  air.    Thdse  whieh  are 
cast  down  from  above,  are  of  a  double  generation ; 
for  they  are  either  cast  down  before  they  be  form- 
ed into  clouds,  or  afterwards  composed  of  rarefied 
and  dispersed  clouds.    Let  us  now  see  what  in 
'  the  history  of  these  things. 
'       1.  The  poets  feigned  Bolus  his  kingdom  to  be 
'  placed  under  ground  in  dens  and  caves,  where 
the  winds*  prison  ^i^as,  out  of  which  they  were  at 
'  times  let  forth. 

2.  Some  philoeophical  divines,  moved  by  those 
words  of  Scripture,  <«He  brings  fortii  the  wind^ 

'  out  of  his  treasures,'*  thinlc  that  the  winds  come 

out  of  some  treasuries;  namely,  places  under 

ground,  amongst  the  mines  of  minerals.    But 

'    this  is  nothing ;  for  the  Scripture  spealceth  lilce- 

'    wise  of  the  treasures  df  snow  and  hail,  which, 

donbtiess,  are  engendered  above. 

3.  Questionless,  in  subferraneal  places  there 
is  great  store  of  air,  which  it  is  very  likely  some- 
times breathes  out  by  littie  and  littie,  and  some- 
times, again,  upon  urgent  causes,  must  needs 
come  rushing  forth  together. 

An  Indirect  experiment. 
In  great  droughts,  and  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer, when  the  ground  is  cleft  and  chopped,  there 
breaks  ont  water  many  times  in  dry  and  sandy 
places ;  which,  if  waters  (being  a  gross  body) 
do,  though  it  be  but  seldom,  it  is  probable  that 
.the  air  (which  is  a  subtile  and  tenuous  body)  may 
often  do  it. 

4.  If  the  air  breathes  out  of  the  earth  by  little 
and  little,  and  scatteringly,  it  is  littie  perceived 
at  the  $rst ;  but,  when  many  of  those  small  ema- 
nations, or  comings  out,  are  come  together,  there 
is  a  wind  produced,  as  a  river  oot  of  several 
springs.  And  this  seems  to  be  so,  because  it  hath 
been  observed  by  the  ancients,  that  many  winds, 
in  those  places  where  they  begin,  do  at  first  blow 
but  softly,  which  afterward  grow  stronger  and 
increase  in  their  progress  like  unto  rivers. 

5.  There  are  some  places  in  tiie  sea,  and  some 
lakes  also,  which  swell  extremely  when  there  is 
no  wind  stirring,  which  apparentiy  proceeds  from 
some  subterraneal  wind. 

6.  There  is  great  quantity  of  ^ubterraneal  spi- 
rit required  to  shake  or  cleave  the  earth ;  less  will 
•erre  tnrp  for  the  raising  of  water.    Wherefore 


earthquiJtes  come  but  seldom,  risings  aad  swell- 
ings of  waters  are  more  frequent. 

7.  Likewise  it  is  everywhere  taken  notice  of 
that  waters  do  somewhat  swell  and  rise  before 
tempests.  . 

8.  The  weak  subterraneal  spirit  which  is 
breathed  olit  scatteringly  is  not  perceived  upon 
the  earth  until  it  be  gathered  into  wind,  by  reason 
the  earth  is  full  of  pores ;  bat  when  it  issues  from 
under  the  water,  it  is  presentiy  perceived  (by 
reason  of  the  water's  continuity),  by  some  manner 
of  swellings 

9.  We  resolved  before  that  in  cavernous  and 
denny  places  there  were  attendant  winds;  inso- 
much that  those  winds  seem  to  have  their  local 
beginnings  out  of  the  earth. 

10.  In  great  And  rocky  hills  winds  are  found 
to  breathe  sooner,  (namely,  before  they  be  per- 
ceived in  the  valleys,)  and  mote  frequentiy^ 
(namely,  when  it  is  calm  weather  in  the  valleys,^ 
but  all  mountains  and  rocks  are  cavernous  and 
hollow. 

11.  In  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  a 
mountainous  and  rocky  country,  out  of  certain 
eaves  (as  Gilbertus  relateth)  are  such  vehement 
eruptions  of  wind,  that  clothes  or  linen  laid  out 
there  upon  any  occasion,  are  blown  up,  and  carried 
a  great  way  up  into  the  air. . 

IS.  In  Aber  Bany,  i^ear  Severn  in  Wales,  in 
a  rocky  cliffy  are  certain  holes,  to  which  if  you 
lay  your  ear,. you  shall  hear  divers  sounds  and 
murmurs  of  winds  under  ground. 

An  Indirect  experiment. 

Acosta  hath  observed  that  the  towns  of  Plata 
and  Potosi,  in  Peru,  are  not  far  distant  one  from 
the  other,  and  both  situated  upon  a  high  and  hilly 
ground,  so  that  thery  differ  not  in  that;  and  yet 
Potosi  hath  a  cold  and  winter-like  air,  and  Plata 
hath  a  mild  and  spring-like  temperature,  which 
difference  it  seems  may  be  attributed  to  the  silver 
mines  which  are  near  Potosi ;  which  showeth 
that  there  are  breathing-places  of  the  earth,  as  in 
relation  to  hot  and  eold. 

.13.  If  the  earth  be  the  first  cold  thing,  accord- 
ing to  Parmenides^  (whose  opinion  is  not  con- 
temptiUe^  seeing  cold  and  density  are  knit  toge- 
ther by  a  strict  knot,)  it  is  no  less  probable  that 
there  ar6  hotter  breaths  sent  out  from  the  central 
cold  of  the  earth  than  are  cast  down  from  the  cold 
of  the  higher  air. 

14.  There  are  certain  wells  in  Dalmatia,  and 
the  country  of  Cyrene,  (as  some  of  the  ancients 
record,)  into  which  if  you  cast  a  stojie,  there  will 
presently  arise  tempests,  as  if  the  stone  had 
broken  some  covering  of  a  place,  in  which  the 
force  of  the  winds  was  enclosed^ 

An  Ihdlreet  ezperUnent. 

Mtm  and  divers  other  mountains  cast  out 
fire ;  therefore  it  is  likely  that  air  may  likewise 
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break  forth,  especially  being  dllatated  and  set  into 
motion  by  heat  in  anbterraneal  places. 

15.  It  hath  been  noted,  that  both  before  and 
after  earthquakes  there  hath  Mown  e€hrtain  noxious 
and  foreign  winds;  as  there  are  certahd  little 
smothers  usually  before  and  after  great  firings 
and  burnings. 

Mbnition.  The  air  shut  up  in  the  earth  is  forced 
to  break  out  for  several  causes :  sometiroe»a  mass 
of  earth,  ill  joined  together,  falls  into  a  hollow 
place  of  the  earth ;  sometimes  waters  do  ingnlf 
'  themselves ;  sometimes  the  air  is  extended  by 
subterraneal  heats,  and  seeks  for  more  room : 
sometimes  the  earth,  which  before  was  solid  and 
vaulted,  being  by  fires  turned  into  ashes,  no  longer 
able  to  bear  itself  up,  falls.  And  many  fuch  like 
causes. 

And  80  these  inquisitions  have  been  made  con- 
cerning the  first  local  beginning  of  winds.  Now 
followeth  the  second  origin,  or  beginning  from 
above,  namely,  from  that  which  &ey  csdl  the 
middle  region  of  the  air. 

Monition.  But  let  no  man  underatand  what 
hatii  been  spoken  so  far  amiss,  as  if  we  should 
deny  the  rest  of  the  winds  also  are  brought  forth 
of  the  earth  by  vapours.  But  this  first  kind  vras 
of  winds  which  come  forth  of  the  earth,  being 
already  perfectly  framed  winds. 

16.  It  hath  been  observed,  that  there  is  a  mur- 
muring of  woods  before  we  do  plainly  perceive 
the  winds,  whereby  it  is  conjectured  that  the  wind 
descends  from  a  higher  place,  ^hich  is  likewise 
observed  in  hills,  (as  we  said  before,)  but  the 
cause  is  more  ambiguous,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
cavity and  hollowness  of  the  bills. 

17.  Wind  follows  darted,  or  (as  we  call  them) 
shooting  starS)  and  it  comes  that  way  as  the  star 
hath  shot ;  whereby  it  appears  that  the  air  hath 
been  moved  above,  before  the  motion  comes  to  us. 

18^  The  opening  of  the  firmament  and  disper- 
sion of  clouds,  are  prognostics  of  wind  before 
they  blow  here  on  earth,  which  also  shows  that 
the  winds  begin  above. 

Id.  Small  stars  are  not  seen  before  the  rising 
of  winds,  though  the  night  be  clear  and  fair;  l^e- 
cause  (it  should  seem)  the  air  grows  thick,  and 
i?  less  transparent,  by  reason  of  that  matter  which 
afterward  is  turned  into  wind. 

20.  There  appear  circles  about  the  body  of  the 
moon,  the  sun  looks  sometimes  blood-red  at  its 
setting,  the  moon  rises  red  at  her  fourth  rising : 
and  there  are  many  more  prognostics  of  winds  on 
.high,  (whereof  we  will  speak  in  Its  proper  place,) 
which  shows  that  the  matter  of  the  winds  is 
there  begun  and  prepared. 

21.  In  ^ese  experiments  you  must  note  that 
difference  we  speak  of,  namely,  of  the  twofold 
generation  of  winds  on  high ;  that  is  to  say,  be- 
fore the  gathering  together  of  vapours  into  a  cloud, 
and  after.  For  the  prognostics  of  circles  about, 
and  colours  of  the  sun  and  moon,  have  something 


of  the  dead ;  but  that  darting  and  ocenltatiaBrf 
the  lesser  stars  is  in  fair  and  dear  "^eatfaer. 
29.  When  the  wind  comes  oat  of  a  cloud 
formed,  either  the  eloud  is  totally  dispetaed 
turned  into  wind,  or  it  is  torn  and  rent  in 
and  llie  winds  break  oat,  as  ia  a  atonn. 

23.  There  are  many  indirect  experimaBli  a 
tba  world  concerning  tiie  repeioaasioii  by  e^ 
So  that,  it  being  certain  that  then  are  most  o- 
^me  colds  in  the  middle  region  of  the  air,  its 
likewise  plain  ^at  vapours^  for  the  moet  pas, 
cannot  break  through  that  place  withoat  bni 
joined  and  gathered  together,  or  daited,  accoidBE  | 
to  the  opinion  of  the  ancientB,  which  in  this  fa- 
ticular  is  true  and  sound* 

The  third  local  beginning  of  winds  is  of  thn 
which  are  engendered  here  in  the  lower  piaitif 
the  air,  which  we  also  call  swellings  or  overtv* 
denings  of  the  air ;  a  thing  rery  familiar  ai 
frequent,  yet  passed  over  with  silenoe. 

J  CommenUtHoiu  The  generation  of  thoee  wisIb 
which  are  made  up  in  this  lower  part  of  ihs  k 
is  a  thing  no  more  obscure  than  ^is :  namh, 
that  the  air  newly  composed  and  made  up  d 
water,  and  attenuated  and  dissolved  Taponrs, joia- 
ed  with  the  first  air,  cannot  be  oontsunedwithb 
the  same  bounds  as  it  was  before,  but  groveA 
out  and  is  turned,  and  takes  up  further  rosB. 
Yet  there  are  in  this  two  things  to  be  granlri: 
First,  that  one  drop  of  water  tamed  into  air. 
(whatsoever  they  fabnlously  speak  of  the  tes^ 
proportion  of  the  elements,)  requires  at  leatt  a 
hundred  times  more  room  than  it  had  befoa 
Secondly,  that  a  little  new  air,  and  moved,  adM 
to  the  old  air,  shaketh  the  whole,  and  sets  it  iito 
motion ;  as  we  may  perceive  by  a  little  wind  tbat 
comes  forth  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  or  in  at  a  littli 
crevice  of  a  window  or  wall,  that  will  aet  aH  tb 
air  which  is  in  a  robm  in  motion,  as  appears  hj 
the  blazing  of  the  lights  which  are  in  the  sodm 
room. 

24.  As  the  dews  and  mi^ts  are  engeadeved 
here  in  the  low^  air,  never  coming  to  be  doadi, 
nor  penetrating  to  the  middle  region  of  the  as: 
in  the  like  manner  are  also  many  winds. 

25.  A  continual  gale  blows  about  the  sea,  nai 
other  waters,  which  is  nothing  but  &  small  wiod 
newly  made  up. 

26.  The  rainbow,  which  is,  as  it  were,  tiie 
lowest  of  meteors,  and  nearest  to  os,  whea  it 
doth  not  appear  whole,  but  curtailed,  and,  as  it 
were,  only  some  pieces  of  the  horns  of  it,  is  dis- 
solved into  winds,  as  often,  or  rather  oflener  Asa 
into  rain. 

27.  It  hath  been  observed^  tbat  there  are  some 
winds  in  countries  which  are  divided  and  separated 
by  hills,  which  ordinarily  blow  on  the  one  side 
of  the  hills,  and  do  not  reach  to  the  other,  whereby 
it  manifestly  appears  that  they  are  engendered 
below  the  height  of  the  said  hills. 

28.  There  are  an  infinite  sort  of  winds  tttt 
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blo'w-  in  fail  and  clear  days,  and  also  in  conntriea 
"vehere  it  neyer  rains,,  which  are  engendered  where 
they  blow,  and  never  were  oloads,  nor  did  ever 
ascend  in  the  middle  region  of  the  air. 

Indirect  ezp«rini«Dts. 
'Whosoever  shall  know  how  easily  a  vapour  is 
dissolved  into  air,  and  how  great  a  quantity  of 

,  "Vapours  there  are,  and  how  mnch  room  a  drop  of 
^v^ater  turned  into  air  takes  up  taore  than  it  did 
before,  (as  we  said  already,)  and  how  little  the 
air  i^ill  endure  to  be  thrust  up  together,  will, 
questionless,  affirm,  that  of  necessity  winds  must 
be  everywhere  engendered,  from  tldB  very  super- 
ficies of  the  earth,  even  to  the  highest  parts  of  the 
air.  For  it  cannot  be,  that  a  great  abundance  of 
vapours,  when  they  begin  to  be  dilatated  and  ex- 
panded, can  be  lifted  up  to  the  middle  region  of 
the  air,  without  an  overburdening  of  the  air,  and 

'    making  a  noise  by  the  way« 

^  Accidental  Generatiom  (f  Winds, 

To  the  ninth  artiele.  Connezton. 
We  call  those  accidental  generations  of  winds 
which  do  not  make  or  beget  the  impulsive  mo- 
tion of  winds,  but  with  compression  do  sharpen* 
it,  by  repercussion  turn  it,  by  sinuation  or  wind- 
ing do  agitate  and  tumble  it,  which  is  done  by 
extrinsicsd  causes,  and  the  posture  of  the  adjoin- 
ing bodies. 

1.  In  places  where  there  are  hills -which  are 
not  very  high,  bordering  upon  valleys,  apd  beyond 
them  again  higher  hills,  ^ere  is 'a  greater  agita^ 
tion  of  the  air,  and  sense  of  winds,  than  there  is 
in  mountainous  'or  plain  places. 

2.  In  cities,  if  there  be  any  place  somewhat 
broader  than  ordinary  and  narrow  goings  out,  as 
portals  or  pprches,  and  cross  streets,  winds  and 
fresh  gales  are  there  to  be  perceived. 

3.  In  houses  cool  rooms  are  made  by  winds,  or 
happen  to  be  so  where  the  air  bloweth  through, 
and  comes  in  on  the  one  side  and  goelh  out  at  the 
other.  But  much  more  if  the  air  comee  in  several 
ways  and  meets  in  ihe  corners,  and  hath  one 
common  passage  from  thence :  the  vaulting  like- 
wise and  roundness  doth  contribute  much  to  cool- 
ness, because  the  air,  being  moved,  is  beaten  back 
in  every  line.  Also,  the  winding  of  porches  is 
better  than  if  they  were  built  straight  out  For  a 
direct  blast,  though  it  be  not  shut  up,  but  hath  a 
free  egress,  doth  not  make  the  air  so  unequal  and 
voluminous,  and  waving,  as  the  meeting  at  angles 
and  hollow  places,  and  windings  round,  and  the 
like. 

4.  After  great  tempests  at  sea  an  accidental 
wind  continues  for  a  time,  after  ^  original,  is 
laid^  which  wind  is  made  by  the  collision  and 
percussion  of  the  air,  through  the  ctirling  of  the 
waves. 

5.  In  gardens  commonly  there  is  a  repercnssion 
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of  wind,  from  the  walls  and  banks,  so  that  one 
would  imagine  the  wind  to  come  (he  contrary 
vway  from  that  whence  it  really  comes. 

6.  If  hills  enclose  a  country  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  wind  blows  for  some  space  of  time  from 
the  plain'  against  the  hill,  by  the  very  repercus- 
sion of  the  hill,  either  the  wind  is  turned  into  rain, 
if  it  be  a  moist  wind,  or  into  a  contrary  wind, 
which  will  last  but  a  little  while.    . 

7.  In  the  turnings  of  a  promontory,  mariners  do 
often  find  changes  a^nd  alterations  of  winds. 

Exirvuirdihary  Winds  and  stidden  Blasts, 

To  the  tenth  article.    Connexion. 

Some  men  discourse  of  extraordinary  winds,, 
and  derive  the  causes  of  them;  of  clouds  break- 
ing,  or  storms,  vortice,  typhone,  prestere ;  or,  in 
English,  whirlwinds.  But  they  do  not  relate  the 
thing  itself,  which  mtist  be  taken  out  of  chroni- 
cles and  several  histori|es. 

1.  Sudden  blasts  never  corae  in  clear  weather, 
but  always  when  the  sky  is  cloudy  and  the  wea- 
ther rainy.  That  it  may  justly  b^  thought  thai 
there  is  ascertain  eruption  made ;  the  blasts  drivpn 
out  and  the  waters  shaken. 

9.  Storms  which  >come  with  a  mist  and  a  fog, 
and  are  called  Bellnae,  and  bear  up  themselves 
lik6  a  column,  are  very  vehement  and  dreadful  to 
those  who  ave  at  sea. 

3.  The  greater  typhones,  who  will  take  up  at 
some  large  distance,  and  sup  them,  as  it  were, 
upward,  do  happen  but  seldom,  but  small  whirl- 
winds come  often. 

4.  All  storms  and  typhones,  and  great  whirl- 
winds, have  a  manifest  precipitous  motipn  or  dart- 
ing downwards,  more  than  other  winds,  so  as  they 
seem  to  fall  like  torrents,  <and  run,  as  it  were,  in 
channels,  and  be  afterwards  reverberated  by  the 
earth. 

6.  In  meadows,  haycocks  are  sometimes  carried 
on  high  and  spread  abroad  there  like  canopies ; 
likewise  in  fields,  cocks  of  pease,  reaped  wheat, 
and  clothes  laid  out  to  drying,  are  carried  up  by 
whirlwinds  as  high  as  tops  of  trees  and  houses, 
and  these  things  are  done  with6ut  any  extraordi- 
nary force  or  great  vehemency  of  wind. 

6.  Also,  sometimes  there  are  very  smajl  whirl- 
winds, and  within  a  nanbw  compass,  which  happen^ 
also  in  fair,  dear  weather;  so  that  one  that  rides 
may  see  the  dust  or  straws  taken  up  and  turned 
close  by  him,  yet  he  himself  not  feel  the  wind 
much,  which  things  are  done  questionless  near 
unto  us,  by  contrary  blasts  driving  one  another 
back,  and  causing  a  circulation  of  the,  air  by  con- 
cnssion. 

7.  It  is  certain,  that  some  winds  do  leave  mani- 
fest signs  of  burning  and  scorching  in  plants ;  but 
presterem,  which  is- a  kind  of  dark  lightning,  and 
hot  air  without  any  flame,  we  will  put  off  to  the 

inquisition  of  lightning. 

8p2 
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Ht^  to  Wxnda;  namely^  to  Original  tVtndsifor 
of  aecidentcU  ones  we  haoe  inquired  before. 

To  tlw  eleventb,  twelfth,  Uditeentli,  lburteefiUi»  Md  fifteenth 

aitidei.    Connaxion. 

Those  things-  wKich  have  been  spoken  by  the 
ancients,  concerning  winds  and  their  causes,  are 
merely  confased  and  uncertain,  and  for  the  most 
part  Untrue ;  and  it  is  no  marvel,  if  they  see  not 
clear  that  look  not  ntar.  They  speak  as  if  wind 
were  somewhat  else,  or  a  thing  several  from 
moved  air ;  and  as  if  exhalations  did  generate  and 
make  up  the  whole  body  of  the  winds;  and  as  if 
the  matter  of  winds  were  only  a  dry  and  hot 
exhalation ;  and  as  if  the  beginning  of  the  motion 
of  winds  were  but  only  a  casting  down  and  per- 
cussion by  tiie  cold  of  the  middle  region,  all  fan- 
tastical and  arbitrary  opinions ;  yet  out  of  such 
threads  they  weave  long  pieces,  namely,  cobwebs. 
Bat  all  impulsion  of  the  air  is  wind ;  and  exhala- 
tions mixed  with  the  air  contribute  more  to  the 
motion  than  to  the  npatter ;  and  moist  vapours,  by 
a  proportionate  heat,  are  easier  dissolved  into 
wind  than  dry  exhalations,  and  many  winds  are 
engendered  in  the  lowest  region  of  the  air,  and 
breathe  out  of  the  earth,  besides  those  which  axe 
thrown  down  and  beaten  back. 

1.  The  natural  wheeling  of  the  air,  (as  we 
said  in  the  article  of  general  winds,)  without  any 
other  external  cause,  bringing  forth  winds  per- 
ceptible within  the  tropics,  where  the  conversion 
is  in  gpreater  cirdes. 

2.  Next  to  the  natural  motion  of  the  air,  be- 
fore we  inquire  of  the  sun,  (who  is  the  chief 
begetter  of  winds,)  let  us  see  whether  any  thing 
ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  moon,  and  other 
asters,  by  clear  experience. 

3.  There  arise  many  great  and  strong  winds 
some  hours  before  the  eclipse  of  the  moon;  so 
that,  if  the  moon  be  eclipsed  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  the  winds  blow  the  precedent  evening ; 
if  the  moon  be  eclipsed  towards  the  morning, 
then  the  winds  blow  in  the  middle  of  the  prece- 
dent night. 

4.  In  Peru,  which  is.  a  very  windy  country, 
Acosta  obsecyefii  that  winds  blow  most  when  the 
moon  is  at  the  full. 

Injufietion,  It  were  certainly  a  thing  worthy 
to  be  observed,  what  power  the  ages  and  motions 
of  the  moon  have  upon  the  winds,  seeing  they 
have  some  power  over  the  waters.  As,  for  ex- 
ample, whether  the  winds  be  not  in  a  greater 
commotion  in  full  and  new  moons,  than  in  her 
itrst  and  last  quarters,  as  we  find  it  to  be  in  the 
flowings  of  waters.  For,  though  some  do  conve- 
niently feign  the  command  of  the  moon  to  be 
over  the  waters,  as  the  suq  and  planets  oyer  the 
air,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  the  water  and  the  air 
are  very  homogeneal  bodies,  and  that  the  moon, 
next  to  the  sun,  hath  most  power  over  all  things 
here  below. 


5.  It  bath  been  observed  by  men,  that  about  tte 
conjunctions  of  planets  greater  winds  do  blow. 

6.  At  the  rising  of  Orion  there  rise  cammfli^ 
divers  winds  and  storms.  But  we  naast  aditt 
whether  this  be  not  because  Orion  rises  in  ma 
a  season  of  the  year  as  is  most  effectual  far  fk 
generation  of  winds ;  so  that  it  is  rather  a  esB- 
comi^nt  than  causing  thing.  Which  may  ifac 
very  well  be  questioned  conceming^  rain  at  tk 
rising  of  the  Hyades  and  the  Pieiadesy  and  ess* 
ceming  storms  at  the  rising  of  Arotnms.  Aai 
so  much  concerning  the  moon  and' stars. 

7.  The  sun  is,  qtliestionless,  the  primary  effi- 
cient of  many  winds,  working  by  its  heat  cs  i 
twofold  matter,  namely,  the  body  of  the  air,  mL 
likewise  vapours  and  exhalations* 

8.  When  the  sun- is  most  powerful,  it  dilataiei 
and  extends  the  air,  though  it  be  pore  and  wi&- 
out  any  oommixioni,  oAe-third  part,  "which  is  ib 
small  matter ;  so  that,  by  mere  dilatation,  thei 
must  needs  arise  some  small  wind  in  the  sob's 
w^ys ;  and  that  rather  two  or  three  hoars  after  is 
rising,  than  at  his  first  rise. 

9.  In  Europe  the  nights  are  hotter,  in  Pen, 
three  hours  in  the  morning,  and  all  for  one  cause, 
namely,  by  reason  of  winds  and  gales  ceasisg 
and  lying  still  at  those  hours. 

10.  In  a  vitro  calendari,  dilatated  or  extended 
air  beats  down  the  water,  as  it  i^irere,  with  a 
breath;  but,  in  a  vitro  pileato,  which  is  filled 
only  with  air,  the  dilatated  air  swells  the  bladder, 
as  a  manifest  and  apparent  wind. 

11.  We  have  made  trial  of  such  a  kind  of 
wind  in  a  round  tower,  every  way  closed  op. 
For  we  have  placed  a  hearth  or  fireplace  in  the 
midst  of.  it,  laying  a  fire  of  charcoal  thoronghlj 
kindled  upon  it,  that  there  might  be  the  les 
smoke,  and  on  the  side  of  the  hearth,  at  a  small 
distance,  hath  been  a  thread  hung  up  with  a  cross 
of  featherst  to  the  end  that  it  might  easOy  be 
moved.  So,  after  a  little  stay,  the  heat  increasii^, 
and  the  air  dilatating,  the  thread,  and  the  feetha 
cross  which  hung  upon  it,  waved  np  and  dovn 
in  a  various  motion ;  and,  having  made  a  hole  in 
the  window  of  the  tower,,  there  came  out  a  hot 
bseath,  which  was  not  continual,  but  with  inter> 
mission  and  waving. 

19.  Also,  the  reception  of  air  by  ^cold,  after 
dilatation,  begets  »\i6tt  a  wind,,  but  weaker,  by 
reason  of  the  lesser  force  of  cold.  So  that,  in 
Peru,  under  every  little  shadow,  we^nd  not  only 
more  coolness  than  here  with  us,  (by  antiperi- 
stasis,)  but  a  manifest  kind  of  gale  through  the 
reception  of  air  when  it  comes  into  the  shade. 
And  so  much  concerning-  wind  occasioned  by 
mere  dilatation  or  reception  of  air. 

13.  Winds  pit)ceeding  from  the  mere  motion 
of  the  air,  without  any  con^ixion  of  vapooni, 
are  but  gentle  and  soft.  Let  us  see  what  may 
be  said  concerning  vapoury  winds,  (we  mean 
such  as  are  engendered  by  vapours,)  which  otay 
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be  so  much  more  vehement  than  the  other,  is  a 
dilatation  of  a  drop  of  Water  tamed  into  air  ex- 
ceeds any  dilatation  of  air  already  made :  which 
it  dotU  by  many  degrees,  as  we  showed  before. 

Z  4.  The  efficient  cause  of  vapoury  winds  (which 
are  they  that  commonly  blow)  is  the  sun,  and  its 
proportionate  heat;  the  matter  is  vapours  and 
^exhalations  which  are  turned  and  resolved  into 
air.  I  say  air,  (and  not  any  thing  but  air,)  yet 
at  the  first  not  very  pure. 

15.  A  small  heat  of  the  sun  doth  not  raise 
vapours,  and  consequently  causes  no  wind. 

16.  A  mean  and  middle  heat  of  the  sun  raiseth 
and  excites  vapours,  but  doth  not  presently  dissi- 
pate them.  Therefore,  if  there  be  any  great  store 
of  them,  they  gather  together  into  rain,  either 
simply  of  itself,  or  joined  with  wind :  if  ^ere  be 
but  small  store  of  them,  they  turn  only  to'wind. 

17.  The  sun*s  heat  in  its  increase,  inclines 
more  to  the  generation  of  winds,  in  its  decrease 
to  rains. 

18.  The  great  and  continued  heat  of  the  sun 
attenuates  and  disperses  vapours  and  s^ublimes 
them,  and  withal  equally  mixes  and  incorporates 
them  with  the  air,  whereby  the  air  becomes  calm 
and  serene. 

19.  The  more  equal  and  continuate  he&t  of  the 
sun  is  less  apt  for  the  generation  of  winds ;  that 
which  is  more  unequal  and  intermitted  is  more 
apt.  Wherefore  in  sailing  into  Russia  they  are 
less  troubled  with  winds  than  in  the  British  sea, 
because  of  the  length  of  the  days ;  but  in  Peru 
under  the  equinoctial  are  frequent  winds,  by  reason 
of  the  great  inequality  of  heat,  taking  turns  night 
and  day. 

20.  In  vapours  is  to  be  considered  both  the 
quantity  and  quality.  A  small,  quantity  engen- 
ders weak  winds,  a  mean  or  middle  store  stronger; 
great  store  engenders  rain,  either  calm  or  accom» 
panied  with  wind. 

21.  Vapours  out  of  the  sea  and  rivers,  and 
overflown  marshes,  engender  far  greater  quantity 
of  winds  than  the  exhalations  of  the  earth.  But 
those  winds  which  are  engendered  on  the  land 
and  dry  places,  are  more  obstinate,  and  last  longer, 
and  are,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  are  cast  down 
from  above.  So  that  the  opinion  of  the  ancients 
in  this,  is  not  altogether  unprofitable ;  but  only 
that  it  pleased  them,  as  in  a  manner  dividing  the 
inheritance,  to  assign  rain  to  vapours,  and  to 
winds  exhalations  only,  which  things  sound 
handsomely,  but  are  vain  in  effect  and  substance. 

32.  Winds  brought  forth  out  of  the  resolutions 
of  snow  lying  upon  hills,  are  of  a  mean  condi- 
tion between  water  and  land  winds;  but  they 
incline  more  to  water,  yet  they  are  more  sharp 
and  movable. 

23.  The  dissolution  of  snow  on  snowy  hills  (as 
we  observed  before)  always  brings  constant  winds 
from  that  part. 

24.  Also,  yearly  northern  winds  about  the 


rieingof  the  dogstar,  are  held  to  oome  from  the 
frozen  ocean,  and  those  parts  about  the  arctic  cir- 
cle, where  the  dissolutions  of  snow  and  ice  come 
late  when  the  summer  is  far  spent 

25.  Those  masses  or  mountains  of  ice  which 
are  carified  towards  Canada  and  Greenland  do 
rather  breed  cold  gales  than  movable  winds.- 

26.  Winds  which  arise  froni  chalky  and' sandy 
.  grounds,  are  lew  and  dry,  and  in  hotter  countries 
they  are  sultry,  smoky,  and  scorching. 

Hi.  Winds  made  of  sea  vapours  do  easilier 
turn  back  into  rain,  the  water  redemanding  and 
claiming  its  rights ;  and  if  this  be  not  granted 
them»  they  presently  mix  with  air,  and  so  are 
quiet.  But  terrestrial,  smoky,  and  unctuous  va« 
pours  are  both  hardlier  dissolved  and  ascend 
higher,  and  are  more  provoked  in  their  motion, 
and  oftentimes  penetrate  the  middle  region  of 
the  air,  and  some  of  them  are  matter  of  fiery 
meteors. 

28.  It  is  reported  here  in  England,  that  in* 
those  days  that  Gascoine  was  under  our  juri8di<^ 
tion,  there  was  a  petition  offered  to  the  king  by 
his  subjects  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  confines  there- 
of, desiring  him  to  forbid  the  burning  of  heath  in 
the  counties' of  Sussex  and  Southampton,  which 
bred  a  wind  towards  the  end  of  April  which 
killed  their  Vines. 

29.  The  meeting  of  winds,  if  they-  be  strong, 
bring  fdrth  vehement  and  whirling  winds ;  if 
they  be  soft  and  moist,  they  produce  rain,  and  lay 
the  wind. 

30.  Winds  are  allayed  and'restrained  five  ways. 
When  the  air,  overburdened  and  troubled,  is 
firee^  hy  the  vapours  contracting  themselves  into 
rain ;  or  when  vapours  are  dispersed  and  subtil- 
ized, whereby  they  are  mixed  with  the  air,  and 
agree  fairly  with  it,  and  they  live  quietly;  or 
when  vapours  or  fogs  are  exalted  and  carried 
up  on  high,  so  that  they  cause  no  disturbance  until 
they  be  thrown  down  from  the  middle  region  of 
the  air,  or  do  penetrate  it;  or  when  vapours, 
gathered  itXo  clouds,  are  carried  away  into  other 
countries,  by  other  winds  blowing  on  high,  so 
that  for  them  there  is  peace  in  those  countries 
which  they  fly  beyond ;  or,  lastly,  when  the  winds, 
blowing  from  their  nurseries,  languish  through  a 
long  voyage,  finding  no  new  matter  to  f^d  on, 
and  so  their  vehemency  forsakes  them,  akid  they 
do  as  it  were  expire  and  die.    • 

31.  Rain,  for  the  most  part,  allayeth  winds, 
especially  those  which  are  stormy ;  as  winds, 
contrariwise,  oftentimes  keep  off  rain. 

32.  Winds  do  contract  themselves  into  rain, 
(which  is  the  first  of  the  five,  and  thechiefest 
means  of  allaying  them,)  either  being  burdened 
by  the  burden  itself,  when  the  vapours  are  copi- 
ous, or  by  the  contrary  motions  of  winds,  so  they 
be  calm  and  mild ;  or  by  the  opposition  of  moun~ 
tains  and  promontories,  which  stop  the  violence 
of  the  winds,  and,  by  little  and  littk,  taiii  them 
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aguDst  themselyes ;  or  by  extreme  colds,  wher»^ 
by  they  are  condeneed  and  thickened.   . 

33.  Smaller  and  lighter  winds  do  commonly 
rise  in  the  morning,  and  go  down  with  the  sun, 
the  condensation  of  the  night  air  being  sufficient 
to  receive  them ;  for  air  will  endure  some  kind 
of  compression  without  stirring  or  tumult 

34.  It  is  thought  that  the  sound  of  bells  will 
disperse  lightning  and  thunder :  in  winds  it  hath 
not  been  observed. 

JUbm/ton.  Take  advice  from  the  place  in  prog^ 
nostics  of  winds ;  for  there  is  some  connexion  of 
causes  and  signs. 

35*  Pliny  relates,  that  the  vehemence  of  a 
whirlwind  may  be  allayed  by  sprinkling  of  vine- 
gar in  the  encounter  of  it. 

The  Bounds  cf  WtnA. 
To  tbe  viztMiiUi,  MTenteentb,  and  eigbtaenth  aiticlei. 

1.  It  is  reported  of  Mount  Athos,and  likewise 
of  Olympus,  that  the  priests  would  write  in  the 
ashes  of  the  sacrifices  which  lay  upon  the  altars, 
built  on  the  tops  of  those  hills,  and  when  they 
returned  the  year  following,  (for  the  offerings 
were  annual,)  they  found  the  same  letters  undis- 
turbed and  uncancelled,  though  those  altars  stood 
not  in  any  temple,  but  in  the  open  air.  Whereby 
it  was  manifest,  that  in  such  a  height  there  had 
neither  fallen  rain  nor  wind  blown. 

S.  They  say  that  on  the  top  of  the  Peak  of 
Tenerifie,  and  on  the  Andes,  betwixt  Peru  and 
Chili,  snow  lieth  upon  the  borders  and  sides  of 
the  hills,  but  that  on  the  tops  of  them  there  is 
nothing  but  a  quiet  and  still  air,  hardly  breathe- 
able  by  reason  of  its  tenuity,  which,  also,  with  a 
kind  of  acrimony,  pricks  the  eyes  and.  orifice  of 
the  stomach,  begetting  in  some  a  desire  to  vomit, 
and  in  others  a  flushing  and  redness. 

3t  Vaponry  winds  seem  not  in  any  great  height, 
though  it  be  probable  that  some  of  them  ascend 
higher  than  most  clouds.  Hitherto  of  the  height ; 
now  we  must  consider  of  the  latitude. 

4.  It  is  certain  that  those  spaces  which  winds 
take  up  are  very  various,  sometimes  they  are  very 
large,  sometimes  little  and  narrow :  winds  have 
been  known  to  have  taken  up  a  hundred  miles' 
space  with  a  few  hours'  difference* 

5.  Spacious  winds  (if  they  be  of  the  free  kind) 
are,  for  the  most  part,  vehement,  and  not  sof^,  and 
more  lasting;  for  they  will  last  almost  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  They  are  likewise  not  so  much  in- 
clined to  rain.  Strait  or  narrow  winds,  contrari- 
wise, are  either  soft  or  stormy,  and  always  short. 

6.  Fixed  and  stayed  winds  are  itinerary  or 
travelling,  and  take  up  very  large  spaces. 

7.  Stormy  winds  do  not  extend  themselves  into 
any  large  spaces,  though  they  always  go  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  storm  itself. 

'8.  Sea  winds  always  blow  within  narrower 
spaces  than  earth  winds,  as  msy  sometimes  be 
seen  at  sea,  namely,  a  pretty  fresh  gale  in  some 


part  of  the  water,  (which  may  be  easily 

by  the  crisping  of  it,)  when  there  is  a  calm,  s 

smooth  as  glass,  everywhere  else. 

9.  Small  whirlwinds  (as  we  said  hcfcfm)  v2 
sometimes  play  before  men  as  thej  are  ndi^. 
almost  like  wind  out  of  a  pair  of  belloiivB.  & 
much  of  the  latitude ;  now  we  most  see  coneecs- 
ing  the  lastingness. 

10.  The  vehement  winds  will  last  longer  s 
sea,  by  reason  of  the  sufficient  quantity  of  vapoun; 
at  land  they  will  hardly  last  above  a  day  wtd 
a  half.  ^ 

11.  Very  soft  winds  will  not  blow  coosia^ 
ly,  neither  at  sea,  nor  upon  the  land,  abofc 
three  days. 

12.  The  south  wind  is  not  only  more  lastir| 
than  the  west,  (which  we  set  down  in  anoikr 
place,)  but  likewise  what  wind  soever  it  be  tbs 
begins  to  blow  in  the  morning,  useth  to  be  noe 
durable  and  lasting  than  that  which  b^^ns  tD 
blow  at  night. 

13.  It  is  certain  that  ^inds  do  rise,  and  is- 
crease  by  degrees,  (unless  they  be  mere  stoin^} 
but  they  allay  sooner,  sometimes  as  it  were  in  as 
instant. 

iSiMeesnoft  cf  Windsm 

To  the  nineteenth,  twentieth,  and  twenty-lirat  ftitidci. 

1.  If  the  wind  doth  change  according  to  the 
motion  of  the  sun,  that  is,  from  east  to  soatk, 
from  south  to  west,  from  west  to  north,  from  the 
north  to  the  east,  it  doth  not  return  often,  or  if  it 
doth,  it  doth  it  but  for  a  short  time.  But  if  it  go 
contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  sun,  that  is,  from 
the  east  to  the  north,  from  the  north  to  the  west, 
from'  the  west  to  the  south,  and  from  the  south  to 
the  east,  for  the  roost  part  it  is  restored  to  its  first 
quarter,  at  least  before  it  hath  gone  round  its 
whole  compass  and  circuit. 

2.  If  rain  begins  first,  and  the  wind  begins  to 
blow  afterwards,  that  wind  will  outlast  the  rain; 
but  if  the  wind  blow  first,  and  then  is  allayed  bj 
the  rain,^the  wind  for  the  most  part  will  not  rise 
again  ;  and  if  it  does,  there  ensues  a  new  rain. 

3.  If  winds  do  blow  variously  for  a  few  hours, 
and  as  it  were  to  make  a  trial,  and  afterward  begin 
to  blow  constantly,  that  wind  shall  continue  for 
many  days. 

4.  If  the  SQuth  wind  begin  to  blow  two  or  three 
days,  sometimes  the  north  wind  will  blow  pi^. 
sently  after  it.  But  if  the  north  wind  blows  ss 
many  days,  the  south  wind  will  not  blow^,  uotil 
the  wind  have  blown  a  little  from  the  east. 

5.  When  the  year  is  declining  and  winter  begins 
after  autumn  is  past,  if  the  south  wind  blows  in 
the  beginning  of  winter,  and  after  it  comes  thu 
north  wind,  it  will  be  a  frosty  winter ;  bat  if  the 
north  wind  blow  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and 
the  south  wind  come  after,  it  will  be  a  mild  and 
warm  winter. 

6.  Pliny  quotes  Eudozus,  to  show  that  the  order 
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of  ^nrinds  retarns  after  every  four  years,  t^hieh 
seems  not  to  be  true,  for  revolutioDs  are  not  so 
quick.  This  indeed  hath  been  by  some  men's 
diligence  observed,  that  greatest  and  most  notable 
seasons  (for  heat,  snow,  frost,  warm  winters,  and 
cold  summers)  for  the  most  part  return  after  the 
revolation  of  fiT&-and-thirty  years. 

1%6  Motion  of  Vie  Winds* 

• 
To  tlM  twenty-Moond,  tW6]it74liird,  twenty-Zouitb,  twenty* 
fifth,   twenty-fixth,  and  twentytey«Dth  anklet.     Con- 
neztoo.  .    . 

Men  talk  as  if  the  wind  were  some  body  of  it- 
self, and  by  its  own  force  did  drive  and  agitate 
the  air.  Also,  when  the  wind  changes  its  place, 
they  talk  as  if  it  did  transport  itself  into  another 
place.  This  is  the  vulgar^'s  opinion;  yet  the 
philosophers  themselves  apply  no  remedy  there- 
unto, but  they  likewise  stammer  at  it,  and  do  not 
any  way  contradict  and  oppose  these  errors. 

1.  We  must  therefore  inquire  concerning  the 
raising  of  the  motion  of  the  winds,  and  of  the 
direction  of  it,  having  already  inquired  of  the 
local  l>eginnings;  and  of  those  winds  which  have 
their  beginnings  of  motion  in  their  first  impulsion, 
as  in  those  which  are  cast  down  from  above  or 
blow  out  of  the  earth,  the  raising  of  their  motion 
is  manifest :  others  descend  below  their  own  be- 
ginnings ;  others  ascend,  and  being  resisted  by 
the  air,  become  voluminous,  especially  near  the 
angles  of  their  violence ;  but  of  those  which  are 
engendered  everywhere  in  this  inferior  air,  (which 
are*the  frequentest  of  all  the  winds,)  the  inquisi- 
tion seems  to  be  somewhat  obscure,  although  it 
be  a  vulgar  thing,  as  we  have  set  down  in  the 
commentation  under  the  eighth  article. 

2.  We  found  likewise  an  image  or  representa- 
tion of  this  in  that  close  tower  which  we  spake  of 
before ;  for  we  varied  that  trial  three  ways.  The 
first  was  that  which  we  spake  of  before ;  namely, 
a  fire  of  clear  burning  coals.  The  second  was  a 
kettle  of  seething  water,  the  fire  being  set  away, 
and  then  the  motion  of  the  cross  of  feathers  was 
more  slow  and  dull.  The  third  was  with  both  fire 
and  kettle ;  and  then  the  agitation  of  the  cross  of 
feathers  was  very  vehement,  so  that  sometimes  it 
would  whirl  up  and  down,  as  if  it  had  been  in  a 
petty  whirlwind,  the  water  yielding  store  of  va- 
pours, and  the  fire  which  stood  by  it  dissipating 
and  dispersing  them* 

3.  So  that  the  chief  cause  of  exciting  motion 
h)  the  winds  is  the  overcharging  of  the  air  by  a 
nfiw  addition  of  air  engendered  by  vapours. 
Now  we  must  see  concerning  the  direction  of 
the  motion,  and  of  the  whirling,  which  is  a 
change  of  the  direction. 

4.  The  nurseries  and  food  of  the  winds  doth 
govern  their  progressive  motion;  which  nur- 
series and  feedings  are  like  unto  the  springs  of 
rivers ;  namely,  the  places  where  there  are  great 
■tore  of  vapours,  for  there  is  the  native  country 


of  the  winds.^  Then,  when  they  hate  fomnd  a 
current,  where  the  air  makes >  no  resistance,  (as 
water  when  it  fin'Hs  a  falling  way,)  then,  whatso 
ever  semblable  matter  they  find  by  the  way,  they 
take  into  their  fellowship,  and  mil  it  with  their 
currents  even  as  rivers  do.  So  that  the  winds 
blow  always  from  that  side  where  their  nurseries 
are  which  feed  them. 

6.  Where  there  are  no  notable  nurseries  in  aAy 
certain  place,  the  wtnds  stray  very  much*  and  do 
easily  change  their  current,  as  in  the  middle  of 
the  sea,  and  large  Spacious  fields. 

6.  Where  there  are  great  nurseries  of  the  winds 
in  one  place,  but  in  the  way  of  its  progress  it 
hath  but  small  additions,  there  the  winds  blow 
strongly  in  their  beginnings,  and  by  little  and 
little  they  allay;  and  contrariwise,  where  they 
find  good  store  of  matter  to  feed  on  by  the  way, 
they  are  weak  in  the  beginning,  but  gather 
strength  by  the  way. 

7.  There  are  movable  nurseries  for  the  winds, 
namely,  in  the  clouds,  which  many  times  are 
carried'  far  away  from  the  nurseries  of  vapours 
of  which  those  clouds  were  made,  by  winds 
blowing  high;  then  the  nursery  of  the  wind 
begins  to  be  in  that  place  where  the  clouds  do 
begin  to  be  dissolved  into  wind. 

8.  But  the  whirling  of  winds  does  not  happen, 
because  the  wind  which  blows  at  first  transports 
itself,  but  because  either  that  is  allayed  and  spent, 
or  brought  into  order  by  another  wind ;  and  all 
this  business  depends  on  the  various  placings  of 
the  nunserics  of'  winds,  and  variety  of  times, 
when  vapours  issuing  out  of  these  nurseries  are 
dissolved. 

9.  If  .there  be  nurseries  of  winds  on  contrary 
parts,  as  one  nursery  -on  the  south,  another  on  the 
north  side,  the  strongest  wind  will  prevail ;  nei- 
ther will  there  be  contrary  winds,  but  the  stronger 
wind  will  blow  continually,  though  it  be  some^ 
what  dulled  and  tamed  by  the  weaker  wind,  as 
it  is  in  rivers,  when  the  flowing  of  the  sea  comes 
in ;  for  the  sea's  motion  prevails,  and  is  the  only 
one,  but  it  is  somewhat  curbed  by  the  motion  of 
the  river;  and  if  it  so  happen  that  one  of  those 
contrary  winds,  namely,  that  which  was  the 
strongest,  be  allayed,  then  presently  the  contrary 
will  blow,  from  that  side  where  it  blew  before, 
but  lay  hidden  under  the  foree  and  power  of  the 
greater. 

10.  As  for  example,  if  the  nursery  be  at  the 
north-east,  the  north-east  wind  will  blow ;  but  if 
there  be  two  nurseries  of  winds,  namely,  another 
in  the  north,  those  winds  for  some  tract  of  way 
will  blow  severally,  but  after  the  angle  of  con- 
fluence where  they  come  together  they  will  blow 
to  the  north-east,  or  with  some  inclination,  accord 
ing  as  the  other  nursery  shall  prove  stronger. 

11.  If  there  be  a  nursery  of  wind  on  the  north 
side,  which  may  be  distant  from  some  country 
twenty  miles,  and  is  the  stronger;  another  on  the 
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eaa*  aide,  which  is  distant  some  ten  miles,  and  is 
weaker;  yet  the  east  wind  will  blow. for.  some 
hours,  and  a  while  after  (namely,  wlien  its 
joarney  is  ended)  the  north. wind. 

12.  If  the  northern  wind  blow,  and  some  hill 
stands  in  the  way  of  it  on  the  west  side,  a  little 
while  after  the  north-east  wind  will  blow,  com- 
pounded by  the  original,  and  that  which  is  beaten 
back  ageiin. 

13.  If  there  be  a  nursery  of  winds  in  the  earth 
on  the  northern  side,  and  the  bieath  thereof  be 
carried  directly  upward,  and  it  find  a  cold  cloud 
on  the  west  side,  which  turns  it  oflf  the  contrary 
way,  there  will  blow  a  north-east  wind. 

14.  Monition*  Nurseries  of  winds  in  sea  and 
land  are  constant,  so  that  the  spring  and  be- 
ginning of  them  may  be  the  better  perceived ; 
but  the  nurseries  of  winds  in  the  clouds  are 
movable,  so  that  in  one  place  there  is  matter 
furnished  for  the  winds,  and  they  are  formed  in 
another,  which  makes  the  direction  of  motion  in 
winds  to  be  more  confused  and  uncertain. 

Those  things  we  have  produced  for  example's 
sake,  the  like  are  after  the  like  manner;  and 
hitherto  of  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  winds : 
now  we  must  see  concerning  the  longitude,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  itinerary  or  journey  of  the  winds, 
though  it  may  seem  we  have  already  inquired  of 
this  under  the  notion  of  the  latitude  of  winds ; 
for  latitude  may  by  unlearned  men  also  be  taken 
for  longitude,  if  winds  take  up  more  space  late- 
rally than  they  go  forward  in  longitude. 

14.  If  it  be  true  that  Columbus  could  upon 
the  coasts  of  Portugal  judge  of  the  continent  of 
Ameri6a  by  the  constant  winds  from  the  west, 
truly,  the  winds  can  travel  a  long  journey. 

15.  If  it  be  true  that  the  dissolution  of  snows 
about  the  frozen  seas,  and  Scandia  do  excite  and 
raise  northerly  winds  in  Italy  and  Greece,  &c., 
in  the  dogdays,  surely  these  are  long  journeys. 

16.  It  hath  not  yet  been  observed  how  much 
sooner  a  atorm  does  arrive,  according  to  the  way 
it  comes,  (as  for  example,  if  it  be  an  eastern 
wind,)  how  much  sooner  it  comes  from  the  east, 
and  how  much  later  from  the  west.  And  so^uch 
concerning  the  motion  of  winds  in  their  progres- 
sion or  going  forward :  now  we  must  see  concern- 
ing the  undulation  or  swelling  of  winds. 

17.  The  undulation  or  swelling  of  winds  is  done 
in  a  few  moments,  so  that  a  wind  will  (though  it 
be.  strong)  rise  and  fall  by  turns,  at  ^e  least  a 
hundred  times  .in  an  hour;  whereby  it  appears 
that  the  violence  of  winds  is  unequal ;  for  neither 
livers,  though  swifl^  nor  currents  in  the  sea, 
though  strong,  do  rise  in  waves,  unless  the  blow- 
ing of  wind  be  joined  thereunto,  neither  hath  the 
swelling  of  winds  any  equality  in  itself;  for  like 
unto  the  pulse  of  one^s  hand,  sometimes  it  beats, 
and  sometimes  it  intermits. 

18*  The  nndulation  or  swelling  of  the  air  dif- 


fers from  the  swelling  of  waters  into 
this,  that  in  waters,  after  the  waves  aie 
high,  they  of  themselves,  and  their  ovrn 
do  again  fell  to  the  place  of  them ;  'wfa«ne  k 
comes  that  (whatsoever  poets  say  when  th^ 
aggravate  tempests,  namely,  that  the  wares  as 
raised  up  to  heaven,  and  again  sink  down  to  hcil] 
the  deseent  of  the  waves  do  not  precipitate  mad 
below  the  plane  and  superficies  of  the  water. 
But  in  the  swelling  of  the  air,  where  the  motka 
df  gravity  or  weight  is  wanting,  the  air  is  ibxmi 
down  and  raised  almost  in  an  equal  manner.  Asd 
thus  much  of  undulation.  Now  ,we  most  inqioR 
of  the  motion  of  conflict  or  striving. 

19.  The  conflicts  of  winds  and  compoaBded 
conflicts  we  have  partly  inquired  alreadj.  It '» 
plain  that  winds  are  ubiquitary,  especially  ^ 
mildest  of  them.  Which  is  likewise  manifest  bj 
this,  that  there  are  few  days  and  hours  wherda 
some  gales  do  not  blow  in  free  placea,  and  tiat 
inconstantly  and  variously  enough.  For  winds 
which  do  not  proceed  from  greater  nurseries  are 
vagabond  and  voluble,  as  It  were,  playing  oat 
with  the  other,  sometimes  driving  forward,  and 
sometimes  flying  back. 

20.  It  hath  been  seen  sometimes  at  sea,  that 
winds  have  come  from  contrary  parts  together, 
which  was  plainly  to  be  perceived  by  the  perto. 
bation  of  the  water  on  both  sides,  and  the  calah 
ness  in  the  middle  between  them ;  but  after  those 
contrary  winds  have  met,  either  there  -hath  fol- 
lowed a  general,  calm  of  the  water  eveiywhere, 
nam^ely,  when  the  winds  have  broken  and  qnellad 
one  another  equally ;  or  the  perturbation  of  the 
water  hath  continued,  namely,  when  the  stronger 
wind  hath  prevailed. 

21*  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  mountains  of  Pera, 
it  hath  often  chanced  that  the  wind  at  one  tune 
hath  blown  on  the  tops  of  the  hills  one  way,  and 
in  the  valleys  the  clean  contrary  way. 

22.  It  is  likewise  certain  here  with  us,  that  tbe 
clouds  are  carried  one  way,  when  the  wind  near 
us  hath  blown  the  contrary  way. 

23.  It  is  likewise  certain,  that  sometimes  tbe 
higher  clouds  will  outfly  the  lower  clouds,  so  that 
they  will  go  diverse,  yea,  and  contrary  ways,  as 
it  were  in  contrary  currents. 

24.  It  is  likewise  certain,  that  sometimes  in  the 
higher  part  of  the  air  winds  have  been  neither  dis- 
tracted nor  moved  forward;  when  here  below 
they  have  been  driven  forward  with  a  mad  kind 
of  violence,  for  the  space  of  half  a  mile. 

25.  And  it  is  likewise  certain,  contrariwise, 
that  heie  below  the  air  hath  been  very  sUll,  when 
above  tbe  clouds  have  been  carried  with  a  fresh 
and  merry  gale ;  but  that  happen  more  seldom. 

An  indirect  experiment. 

Likewise  in  waves,  sometimes  the  upper  wats: 
is  swifter«  sometimes  the  lower ;  and  aometiawt 
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tinere  aie  (bat  that  b  seldom)  oevwal  otmentB  of 
livatev,  of  that  which  is  uppennoBt,  and  that  whieh 
lleth.  beneath.. 

26.  Nor  are  Virgil's  teetimoniee  altogether  .to 
be  rejected,  he  bang  not  utterly  nnakilful  in  nata- 
nJ  philosophy. 

•  Togetbor  itMb  the  east  and  Bovtli-eut  wind, 
Nor  doth  wave  calling  lontb-weit  atay  behind. 

And  again: 

I  all  the  winds  have  leen  their  battlea  Join. 

We  hare  eonsidered  of  the  motions  of  winds,  in 
the  nature  of  things :  we  must  now  consider  their 
motions  in  human  engines ;  and,  fLrst  of  all,  in  the 
of  ships. 


The  Motion  (f  Winds  in  the  Saib  (f  Ships. 

1.  In  our  greatest  Britain  ships  (for  we  have 
chosen  those  for  our  pattern)  there  are  four  masts, 
and  sometimes  five,  set  up  one  behind  the  other, 
in  a  direct  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the 
ship.    Which  masts  we  will  name  thus : 

2.  The  mainmast,  which  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  ship ;  the  foreipast,  the  mizenmast,  (which 
is  sometimes  double^)  and  the  spritmast, 

3.  Each  mast  consists  of  seyeral  pieces,  which 
may  be  lifted  up,  and  fashioned  with  several  knots 
afid  joints,  or  taken  away;  some  have  three  of 
them,  some  only  two. 

4.  The  spritssdl-mast  from  the  lower  joint  lies 
bending  over  the  sea,  from  that  it  stands  upright ; 
all  the  other  masts  stand  upright. 

5.  Upon  these  masts  hang  ten  sails,  and  when 
there  be  two  mizenmasts,  twelve ;  the  mainmast 
and  foremast  have  three  tiers  of  sails,  which  we 
will  call  the  mainsail,  the  topsail,  and  the  main- 
topsail  ;  the  rest  haye  but  two,  wanting  the  main- 
topsai). 

6.  The  sails  are  stretched  out  across,  near  the 
top  of  every  joint  of  the  mast,  by  certain  beams 
which  we  call  yards,  to  whieh  the  upper  parts  of 
the  sails  are  fastened,  the  lower  parts  are  fastened 
with  ropes  at  each  comer;  the  mainsails  to  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  top  and  main-topsails  to  the 
yards  which  are  next  below  them. 

7.  The  yard  of  every  mast  hangs. across,  only 
the  yards  of  the  mizenmast  hang  sloping,  one 
end  up,  and  the  other  down ;  in  the  rest  they  hang^ 
straight  across  the  masts,  like  unto  the  letter  T. 

8.  The  mainsails  of  the  mainmast,  foremast, 
and  boarsprit,  are  of  a  quadrangular  parallello- 
gram  form ;  the  top  and  main-topsails  somewhat 
sharp,  and  growing  narrow  at  the  top ;  but  the 
top  mizensails  are  sharp,  the  lower  or  mainsails 
triangular. 

9.  In  a  ship  of  eleyen  hundred  tons,  which 
was  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  long  in  the 
keel,  and  forty  in  breadth  in  the  hold ;  the  main- 
sail of  the  mainmast  was  two-and-forty  feet  deep, 
and  eighty-seven  feet  broad. 

10.  The  topsail  of  the  same  mast  was  fifty  feet 


deep,  and  ei^hiy-four  feet  broad  at  the  bottom, 
and  forty-two  at  the  top. 

11.  The  main-topsail  was  seven-and-twenty 
feet  deep,  and  two^and-forty  broad  at  the  bottom, 
and  one-and-twenty  at  the  top. 

13.  The  foremast  mainsail  was  forty  feet  and 
a  half  deep,  and  serenty^wo  feet  broad. 

13.  The  topsail  was  six-and-forty  feet  and  a 
half  deep^  and  sixty-nine  feet  broad  at  the  bottom, 
and  six-and-thirty  at  the  top., 

14.  The  main-topsail  was  four-and-twenty  feet 
deep,  iux-and-.thirty  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and 
eighteen  feet  at  the  top. 

15.  The  mizen-mainisail  was  on  the  aj^per  part 
of  the  yard  one-and-fifty  feet  broad  ;  in  Uiat  part 
which  was  joined  ta  the  yard  seventy-two  feet; 
the  rest  ending  hi  a  sharp  point. 

16.  The  topsail  was  thirty  feet  deep,  fifty- 
seven  leet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  thirty  feet 
at  the  fop. 

17.  If  there  be  two  mizenmasts,  the  hinder- 
most  sails  are  less  than  the  foremast  abput  the 
fifth  part. 

18.  The  mainsail  of  the  boarsprit  was  eight- 
and-twenty  feet  deep  afid  a^half,  and  sixty  feet 
broad. 

19.  The  topsail  five-and-twenty  feet  and  a  half 
deep,  and  sixty  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and 
thirty  at  the  top. 

2Q.  The  proportions  of  masts  and  sails  do  vary, 
not  only  according  to  the  bigness  of  ships, .  but 
also  according  to  the  several  uses  for  which  tbey 
are  built :  some  for  ^ghting,  some  for  merchan- 
dise, some  for  swiftness,  &c.  But  the  proportion 
of  the  dimension  of  sails  is  no  way  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  tons  whereof  the  ships  consist, 
seeing  a  ship  of  five  hundred  tons,  or  thereabout, 
may  bear  almost  as  large  a  sail  as  the  other 
we  speak  of,  which  was  almost  as  big  again. 
Whence  it  proceeds  that  lesser  ships  are  far 
swifWr  and  speedier  than  great  ones,  not  only  by 
reason  of  their  lightness,  but  alsp  by  reason  of 
the  largeness' of  their  sails,  in  respect  of  the 
body  of  the  ship;  for  to  con^nue  that  proportion 
in  bigger  ships  would  be^too  vast  and  impossible' 
a  thing. 

31 .  Each  sail  being  stretched  out  at  the  top, 
and  only  tied  by  the  corners  at  the  bottom,  the 
wind  must  needs'  cause  it  to  swell,  especially 
about  the  bottom,  where  it  is  slacker. 

23.  The  swelling  is  far  greater  in  the  lower 
sails  than  in  the  upper,  because  they  are  not  only 
parallelograms,  and  the  other  more  pointed  at  the 
top,  but  also  because  the  extent  of  the  yard  doth 
so  far  exceed  the  breadth  of  the  ship's  sides  to 
which  they  are-  fastened,  that  of  necessity,  be- 
cause of  the  looseness,  there  must  be  a  great  re- 
ceipt for  the  wind;  so  that  in  the  great  ship 
which  .we  proposed  for  an  example,  the  swelling 
of  the  sail  in  a  direct  wind  may  be  nine  or  ten 
feet  inward. 
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5)3.  By  the  same  reason  it  al^o  happens  that 
all  sails  which  are  swelled  by  the  wind,  do  ^tber 
themselves  into  a  kind  of  arch  or  bow,  so  that  of 
necessity  much  wind  mast  slip  through;  idso- 
much,  that  in  sach  a  ship  as  we  made  mention 
of,  that  arch  may  be  as  high  as  a  man. 

24.  But  in  the  triangular  sail  of  the  mizenmast 
there  mnst  of  necessity  be  a  lesser  swelling  than 
in  the  quadrangular ;  as  well  because  that  figure 
is  less  capable,  as,  also,  because  {hat  in  the  quad- 
rangular three  sides  are  slack  and  loose,  but  in 
the  triangular  only  two,  so  that  the  wind  is  more 
sparingly  teceived. 

25.  The  motion  of  the  wind  in  sails,  the  nearer 
it  comes. to  the  beak  of  the  ship,  the  stronger  it  is, 
and  sets  the  ship  more  forward,  partly  because  it 
is  in  a  place  where,  because  of  the  sharpness  of 
the  beak-head,  the  wares  are  easilier  cut  in  sun- 
der ;  but,  chiefly,  because  the  motion  at  the  beak 
draws  on  the  ship;  the  motion  from  the  stem 
and  track  part  of  the  ship  doth  but  drive  iU 

26.  The  motion  of  the  winds  in  the  sails  of  the 
upper  tier  advances  more  than  that  in  the  lower 
tier,  because  a  violent  motion  is  most  violent 
when  it  is  farthest  removed  from  resistance,  as  in 
the  wings  and  sails  of  windmills ;  but  there  is 
danger  of  drowning  or  overturning  the  ship : 
wherefore  those  sails  are  made  narrower  at  the 
top,  that  they  should  not  take  in  too  much  wind, 
and  are  chiefly  made  use  of  when  there  is  not 
much  wind. 

27.  Sails  being  placed  in  a  direct  line,  one 
behind  the  other,  of  necessity  those  sails  which 
stand  behind  must  steal  the  wind  from  the  fore- 
most when  the  wind  blows  foreright;  Wherefore, 
if  they  be  all  spread  out  at  once,  the  force  of  the 
wind  hath  scarce  any  power  but  in  the  mainmast 
sails,  with  little  help  of  the  lower  sails  of  the 
boarsprit. 

28.  The  best  and  most  convenient  ordering  of 
sails,  in  a  direct  wind,  is  to  have  tlie  two  lower 
sails  of  the  foremast  hoisted  up,  for  there  (as  we 
said  before)  the  motion  is  most  eflTectual ;  let  also 

-  the  topsail  of  the  mainmast  be  hoisted  up,  for 
there  will  be  so  much  room  left  under  it,  that 
there  may  be  wind  sufficient  for  the  foressils, 
without  any  notable  stealing  of  the  wind  from 
them. 

29.  By  reason  of  the  hinder  sails  stealing  of 
the  wind  away  from  the  foresails,  we  sail  swifter 
with  a  side  wind  than  with  a  fore  wind.  For 
with  a  side  wind  all  the  sails  may  be  made  use 

^of,  for  they  turn  their  sides  to  one  another,  and  so 
hinder  nor  rob  not  one  another. 

30.  Likewise,  when  a  side  wind  blows,  the 
sails  are  stifliier  stretched  out  against  the  wind, 
which  somewhat  restrains  the  wind,  and  sends  it 
that  way  as  it  should  blow,  whereby  it  gains  some 
strength.  But  that  wind  is  most  advantageous 
which  blows  oomerly  between  a  fore  wind  and  a 
hide  wind. 


31.  The  lower  boarsprit-sail  can  hardly 
unuseful,  for  it  cannot  be  rtfbbed  from 
the  wind  which  way  soever  it  doUi  blcvw,  eiibe 
about  the  ship  sides,  or  under  the  rest  of  At 

sails: 

32.  There  is  considerable*  in  the  molkni  «f 
winds  in  ships,  both  the  impulsion  and  diiedist 
of  them.  For  that  direction,  which  is  made  bj 
the  helm,  doth  not  belong  to  the  present  inqiii- 
tion,  but  only  as  it  hath  a  connexion  -with  ^ 
motion  of  the  winds  in  the  sails. 

Cotmexian,  As  the  motion  of  impalsion  « 
driving  forward  is  in  force  at  the  beak,  so  is  tk 
motion  of  direction  in  the  poop;  therefore,  ia 
that  the  lower  mizenmast  sail  is  of  greatest  eo» 
comment,  for  it  is,  as  it  were,  an  asaistantto 
the  helm. 

33.  Seeing  the  compass  is  divided  into  two^ii- 
thirty  points,  so  that  the  semicircles  of  it  » 
sixteen  points,  there  may  be  a  progressiTe  sailiif, 
(without  any  casting  aboard,  which  is  used  wha 
the  wind  is  olean  contrary,)  though  of  the  sixttei 
parts  there  bo  but  six  favourable,  and  the  otbs 
ten  contrary.  But  that  kind  of  sailing  dependi 
much  upon  the  lower  sail  of  the  mizenmast.  For 
whilst  the  adverse  parts  of  the  wind,  being  more 
powerful  and  not  to  be  opposed  by  the  hdn 
alone,  would  turn  the  other  sails,  and  the  sliip 
itself,  against  its  intended  course,  that  sail  beiof 
stiffly  stretched,  favouring  the  helm,  and  strengdh 
ening  its  motion,  turns  the  beak  into  the  way  of 
its  course. 

34.  All  manner  of  wind  in  the  sails  doth  sooi^ 
what  burden  and  depress  the  ship,  and  so  modi 
the  more  when  it  blows  most  from  above.  So 
that  in  the  greatest  storms,  first  they  lower  their 
yards  and  take  away  the  upper  sails,  and  if  need 
be,  all  the  rest,  cut  down  the  masts,  cast  tiidr 
goods  into  the  sea,  and  their  ordnance,  &c.,  to 
lighten  the  ship  and  make  it  swim  and  givB 
way  to  the  waves. 

35.  By  this  motion  of  the  winds  in  the  sails  of 
ships,  (if  it  be  a  merry  and  prosperous  gale,)  a 
merchant's  ship  may  sail  sixscore  Italian  miles 
in  four-and-twenty  hours;  for  there  are  certaio 
packet  boats  which  are  built  a  purpose  for  swift- 
ness, (that  are  called  caravels,)  which  will  go 
further.    But  when  the  wind  is  clean  contraiy, 
they  fly  to'  this  last  refuge,  and  a  very  weak  one, 
to  go  on  their  course,  namely,  to  proceed  side- 
way,  as  the  wind  will  suffer  them,  out  of  their 
course,  then  turn  their  way  again  towards  their 
course,  and  so  proceed  in  an  angular  way.    By 
which  progression  (which  is  less  than  creeping, 
for  serpents  creep  on  by  erooked  turnings,  bot 
they  make  angles)  they  may,  in  four-and-twentj 
hours,  go  fifteen  miles'  journey. 

Qreater  Ohtervatians. 

1.  This  motion  of  winds  in  sails  of  ships  hath 

^  L  e.  to  bo  GObildered. 
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lihTees  chief  beadi  and  foantains  of  its  utopnlsion, 
or  d.rivingr  forward,  from  whence  it  flows  and 
derives ;  whenee  also  precepts  ma j  be  taken  to 
increase  and  stren|fthen  it. 

2.  The  first  spring  comes  from  the  quantity^  of 
the  wind  which  is  received;  for  questionless 
more  wind  helps  more  than  less ;  wherefore  the 
quantity  of  wind  mast  be  carefully  procured, 
iwhich  will  be  done  if,  like  wise  householders,  we 
be  grood  husbands,  and  take  care  nothing  be  stolen 
from  ns.  Wherefore  we  must  be  very  careful 
that  no  wind  may  be  lost. 

3.  The  wind  blows  either  aboye  the  ships  or 
below  them,  to  the  very  superficies  and  surface 
of  the  sea;  and  as  provident  men  use  to  look 
most  after  the  least  thingSf-^^for  the  greater  no  inan 
can  choose  but  look  after,)  so  we  will  first  look 
after  these  lower  winds,  which  questionless  cannot 
perform  so  much  as  the  higher. 

4.  As  concerning  the  winds  which  blow  chiefly 
about  the  sides  of  the  ships,  and  under  their  sails, 
it  is  the  office  of  the  main  boarsprit-sail,  which 
lies  low  and  sloping,  to  gather  them  into  it,  that 
there  may  be  no  waste  nor  loss  of  wind ;  and  this 
of  itself  does  good,  and  hinders  not  the  wind 
which  fills  the  other  sails.  And  about  this  I  do 
not  see  what  can  be  done  more  by  the  industry 
of  man,  unless  they  should  perchance  fix  such 
low  sails  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ship,  like 
wings  or  feathers,  two  on  each  side  when  the 
wind  blows  dght. 

5.  But,  concerning  the  bewaring  of  being  rob- 
bed, which  happens  when  the  hinder  sails  (in  a 
fore-right  wind)  steal  the  wind  away  from  the 
foresails,  (for  in  a  side  wind  all  the  sails  are  set 
a-work,)  I  know  not  what  can  be  added  to  the 
care  man  hath  already  taken  to  prevent  it,  unless 
when  there  is  a  fore  wind,  there  may  be  (nade  a 
kind  of  stairs,  or  scale  of  sails,  that  the  hinder- 
most  sails  of  the  mizzenmast  may  be  the  lowest, 
the  middle  ones  at  the  mainmast  a  little  higher, 
the  foremast,  at  the  foremast,  highest  of  all,  that 
one  sail  may  not  hinder  but  rather  help  the  other, 
delivering  and  passing  over  the  wited  from  ope  to 
another.  And  let  so  much  be  observed  of  the 
first  fountain  of  impulsion. 

6.  The  second  fountain  of  impulsion  consists 
in  the  manner  of  striking  the  sail  with  the  wind, 
which,  if  through  the  contraction  of  the  wind  it 
be  acute  and  swift,  will  move  more ;  if  obtuse 
and  languishing,  less. 

7.  As  concerning  this,  it  is  of  great  moment, 
and  much  to  the  purpose,  to  let  the  sails  have  a 
reasonable  extension  and  swelling';  for  if  (hey  be 
stretched  out  stiff,  they  will,  like  a  wall,  beat 
back  the  wind  ;  if  tHey  be  too  loose,  there  will 
bo  a  weak  impulsion. 

8.  Touching  this,  human  industry  hath  behaved 
itself  well  in  some  things,  though  it  was  i^ore 
by  chanoe  than  out  of  any  good  judgment.  For, 
in  a  side  wind,  they  gather  up  that  part  of  the 
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sail  as  much  as  they  can  whioh  is  opposite  against 
the  wind :  and  by  that  means  they  sat  in  the  wind 
into  that  part  where  it  should  blow.  And  this 
they  do  and  intend.  But,  in  the  mean  season, 
this  follows,  (which*,  peradventure,  they  do  not 
perceive,)  that  the  wind  is  more  contracted,  and 
strikes  more  sharply. 

9.  What  may  be  added  to  human  industry  in 
this,  I  cannot  perceivet  unless  the  figure  of  the 
sails  be. changed,  and  some  sails  be  made  whioh 
shall  not  swell  round,  but,  like  a  spur  or  a  tirian- 
gle,  with  a  mast  or  piece  of  timber  in  that  comer 
of  the  top,  that  they  may  contract  the  wind  more 
sharply,  and  cut  the  outward  air  more  powerfully. 
And  that  angle  (as  we  suppose)  must  not  be  alto- 
gether sharp,  but  like  a  short  obtuse  triangle, 
that  it  may  have  some  breadth.  Neither  do  we 
know  what  good  it  would  do,  if  there  were,  as  it 
were,  a  sail  made  in  a  sail ;  if,  in  the  middle  of 
a  greater  sail,  there  were  a  kind  of  a  purse,  not 
altogether  loose,  of  canfass,  but  with  ribs  of 
wood,  which  should  take  up  the  wind  in  the 
middle  of  the  sail,  and  bring  it  into  a  sharpness. 

10.  The  third  fountain  or  original  of  impul- 
sion, is  in  the  place  where  the  wind  hits,  and 
that  is  twofold ;  for,  from  the  fore  side  of  the  ship 
the  impulsion  is  easier  end  stronger  than  on  the 
hinder  part ;  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  mast 
and  sail  than  from  the  lower  part. 

1 1.  Neither  seems  the  industry  of  man  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  this,  when,  ih  a  forc'^wind,  their 
greatest  hopes  have  been  in  their  foren^asts,  and 
in  calms  they  have  have  not  been  careless  in 
hoisting  up  of  their  topsails.  Neither,  for  ^e 
present,  da  we  find  what  may  be  added  to  human 
industry  in  ihis  point,  unless  concerning  the  first 
we  should  set  up  two  or  three  foremasts,  (the 
first  upright  and  the-  rest  sloping,)  whose  sails 
shall  hang  downward;  and,  as  for  the  second, 
that  the  foresails  should  be  enlarged  at  the  top, 
and  made  less  sharp  than  they  usually  are :  but, 
in  both,  we  must  take  heed  of  the  inconvenience 
of  danger,  in  sinking  the  ship  too  much. 

TTic  Motion  <f  Winds  in  other  Engines  (f  MarCs 

Invention, 

1.  The  motion  of  windmills  hath  no  subtilty 
at  all  in  it;  and  yet,  usually,  it  is  not  well  ex- 
plained nor  demonstrated.  The  sails  are  set 
right  and  direct  opposite  against  the  wind  which 
bloweth.  One  side  of  the  sail  ties  to  the  wind, 
the  other  side  by  little  and  little  bends  itself,  and 
gets  itself  away  from  the  wind.  But  the  turning 
and  continuance  of  the  motion  is  always  caused 
by  the  lower  part,  namely,  that  which  is  farthest 
from  the  wind.  But  the  wind,  overcasting  itself 
against  the  engine,  is  contracted  and  restrained 
by  the  four  sails,  and  is  constrained  to  take  its 
way  in  four  spaces.  The  wind  doth  not  well 
endure  that  compression ;  wherefore,  of  necessity 
it  most,  as  it  were,  with  its  elbow  hit  the  sides 
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of  tiie  sails,  and  so  torn  them,  ev«i  as  little 
whirligigs  that  children  play  withal,  an  tamed 
with  the  fingers. 

3  If  the  sails  were  extended  even  and  equally,, 
it  would  be  donhtfal  which  way  the  inclination 
would  be,  as  in  the  fall  of  a  staff;  but  when  the 
neater  sidd  which  meets  with  the  wind  casts  the 
violence  of  it  upon  tbe  lower  side  and  from 
thence  into  distances,  so  that  when  the  lower 
side  receires  the  wind,  like  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
or  the  sail  of  a  ship's  boat,  presently  there  is  a 
taming  on  ihat  side.  But  this  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  beginning  of  the  motion  proceeds  not 
from  the  first  impulsion,  which  is  direct  and 
abreast,  but  from  the  lateral  impulsion,  which 
is  after  the  compression  or  straitening  of  the 
wind. 

3.  We  made  some  proofs  and  trials  about  ibis, 
for  the  increasing  of  this  motion,  as  well  to  be 
assured  we  had  found  the  cause,  as  also  for  use ; 
feigning  an  imitation  of  this  motion,  with  paper 
sails,  and  the  wind  of  a  pair  of  bellows.  Wey 
therefore,  added  to  the  side  of  the  lower  sail  a 
fold  tamed  in  from  the  wind,"that  the  wind  being 
become  a  side  wind  might  hsTe  somewhat  more 
to  beat  upon,  which  did  no  good,  that  fold  not  so 
much  assisting  the  percussion  of  the  wind,  as  in 
consequence  hindering  the  cutting  of  the  air. 
We  placed  behind  the  sails^  at  some  distance^ 
certain  obstacles  as  broad  as  the  diameter  of  all 
the  sails,  that  the  wind  being  more  compressed 
might  hit  the  stronger;  but  this  did-  rather 
hurt  than  good,  tbe  repercussion  duUinjr  the 
primary  motion.  Then  we  made  the  sails  of 
a  double  breadth,  that  the  wind  might  be  the 
more  restrained,  and  there  might  be  a  stronget 
lateral  percussion,  which  at  last  proved  very 
well;  so  that  tbe  conversion  was  caused  by  a 
far  milder  gale,  and  did  tnm  a  great  deal  more 
swiftly. 

Mandate.  Peradventure  this  increase  of  motion 
might  more  conveniently  he  made  by  eight  sails, 
than  by  four,  doubling  the  breath,  unless  too 
much  weight  did  overburden  the  motion ;  which 
must  have  trial  made  of  it. 

Mandatt.  Likewise  the  length  of  sails  doth 
oiuch  conduce  to  the  motion.  For  in  wheelings 
a  slight  violence  about  the  circumference  is  equi- 
valent to  a  far  greater  about  the  cent^.  But  then 
this  inconvenience  follows,  that  the  longer  tile 
sails  are,  the  more  distant  they  are  at  the  top, 
and  the  Wind  is  so  much  the  less  straitened. 
Peradventure  the  business  would  go  well  if  the 
sails  were  a  little  longer  and  broader  towards  the 
top,  like  the  outermost  end  of  an  oar.  But  this 
we  are  not  suro  of. 

Motion.  If  these  experiments  he  made  trial 
of  in  windmills,  care  mast  be  taken  of  the  wind- 
mill posts,  and  the  foundations  t>f  it ;  for  the  more 
the  wind  is  cestnined^tho  more  it  shakes  (though 


it  swiftens  the  motion  of  fte  Mils)  the 
frame  of  the  mill. 

4.  It  is  reported  that  in  some  countnes 
are  coaches  and  wagons  which  m.ove  nvitk  tht 
wind ;  but  this  must  be  more  diligently  looW 
after. 

'  Mimdate,  Chariots  moving  by  ▼irtae  of  dis 
wind  can  be  of  no  use,  unless  it  be  in  open  placei 
and  plains;  beeidee,  what  will  be  done  if  Ibv 
wind  allays  !  It  had  been  better  to  have  thoegit 
of  easing  the  motion  of  wagons  and  eoacbee  hj 
sails,  which  might  be  set  up  and  taken  down,  u 
ease  the  oxen  or  horses  which  dmw  tfaem,  rather 
than  to  make  a  motion  by  wind  alone. 

Progno$tkB  cf  Winds, 

To  tbe  two-and-thlnieth  article.   Oouiezlcm. 

The  more  divination  useth  to  be  poUaled  by 
vtoity  and  superstition,  so  much  more  is  the  pms 
part  of  it  to  be  received  and  honoured.  Bat 
tural  divination  is  sometimes  more  ceitain, 
times  more  slippery  and  deceitful,  according  te 
the  subject  with  which  it  hath  to  do;  for  if  it  be 
of  a  constant  and  regular  nature,  it  canseifa  a 
certain  prediction;  if  it  be  of  a  variable  and  ine- 
gular  nature,  it  may  make  a  casual  and  deedtfiol 
one:  yet,  in  a  various  subject  the  prediction  will 
hold  trae,  if  it  be  diligently  regulated  ;  peradven- 
tare  it  may  not  hit  upon  the  very  moments,  bst 
in  the  thing  itself  it  will  not  err  much.  Likewiae, 
for  the  times  of  the  event  and  complement,  some 
predictions  will  hit  right  enough,  namely,  those 
which  are  not  gathered  prom  the  causes,  but  from 
&e  thing  itseU^  alreadyinchoated,  but  sooner  ap- 
pearing in  an  apt  and  fitly  disposed  matter  tiaa 
in  another,  as  we  said  before  in  the  topics  cod- 
ceming  this  two-and-thirtieth  article.  We  will 
now,  therefore,  set  forth  the  prognostics  of  winds, 
of  necessity  intermixing  some  of  rain  and  fair 
weather,  which  could  not  conveniently  be  sepa- 
rated, remitting  the  full  inquiry  of  them  to  their 
proper  titles. 

1.  If  the  sun  appears  hollow  at  its  rising,  it 
will  the  very  same  day  yield  wind  or  rain;  if  it 
appears  as  it  Were  a  little  hollow,  it  signifies 
wind :  if  de^ly  hollow,  rain. 

5.  If  the  sun  rises  pale,  or  ^as  we  call  it) 
waterish,  it  betokens  rain ;  if  it  set  so,  it  beto- 
kens wind. 

3.  If  the  body  of  the  sun  itself  appears  at  its 
setting  of  tbe  colour  of  blood,  it  betokens  great 
winds  for  many  dayau 

4.  If  at  sunrising  its  beams  appears  rather  red 
than  yellow,  it  signifies  wind  rather  than  ndn, 
and  the  like  if  they  appe>ir  so  at  its  setting. 

5.  If  at  sunrising  or  setting  its  rays  appear 
contracted  or  shortened,  asd  do  not  shine  oat 
bright,  though  the  weather  be  not  cloudy,  itaig* 
ni&BS  rain  rather  than  wind. 
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0.  If  before  sonrising  there  uppear  some  lays 
fbrerunneiSy  it  signifies  both  wind  and  lain.  ^ 

7.  If  the  sun  at  its  rising  diffases  its  rays 
through  the  clouds,  the  middle  of  the  sun  re- 
maining still  under^  clouds,  it  shall  signify  rain, 
especially  if  those  beain^  break  out  downwards, 
that  the  sun  appears  as  it  were  with  a  beafd. 
But  if  the  rays  break  forth  out  of  the  middle,  or 
dispersed,  and  its  exterior  body,  or  the  out  parts 
of  it,  be  covered  with  clouds,  it  foreshows  great 
tempests  both  of  wind  and  rain* 

8.  If  the  sun,  when  it  rises,  be  encompassed 
"with  a  circle,  let  wind  be  expected  from  that  side 
on  mrhich  the  circle  opens.  But  if  the  circle  fall 
ofT  all  at  one  time  it  will  be  fair  weather. 

9.  If  at  the  setting  of  the  sun  there  appears  a 
ivhite  circle  about  it,  it  signifies  some  small  storm 
the  same  night ;  if  black  or  darkness,  much  wind 
the  day  following. 

10.  If  the  clouds  look  red  at  sunrising,  they 
are  prognostics  of  wind ;  if  at  sunsetting,  of  a 
fair  ensuing  day* 

\ll.  If  about  the  rising  of  the  sun  clouds  do 
gather  themselves  about  it,  they  foreshow  rough 
storms  that  day ;  but  if  they  be  driven  back  from 
the  rising  towards  the  setting  of  the  sun,  they 
signify  fair  weather. 

12.  If  at  sunrising  the  clouds  be  ,dispeified 
from  the  sides  of  the  sun,  some  southward,  and 
some  northward,  though  die  sky  be  clear  about 
the  sun,  it  foreshows  wind. 

13.  If  the  sun  goes  down  in  a. cloud,  it  fore- 
shows rain  the  next  day ;  but  if  it  rains  at  sun- 
setting  it  is  a  token  of  wind  rather*  But  if  the 
clouds  seem  to  be  as  it  were  drawn  towards  the 
sun,  it  signifies  both  wind  and  6torms# 

14.  If  clouds  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  seem  not 
to  encompass  it,  but  to  lie  over  it,  as  if  they  were 
about  to  eclipse  it,  they  foreshow  the  rising  of 
winds  on  that  side  as  the  clouds  incline.  And 
if  they  do  this  about  noon«  they  signify  both 
wind  and  rain. 

15.  If  the  clouds  have  encompassed  the  sun, 
the  less  light  they  leave  it,  and  the  lessor  the  orb 
of  the  sun  appears,  so  much  the  more  raging 
shall  the  tempest  be;  but  if  there  appear  a  double 
or  treble  orb,  as  though  there  were  two  or  three 
suns,  the  tempest  will  be  so  much  the  more  vio- 
lent for  many  days*  'v 

16.  New  moons  presage  the  dispositions  of  the 
air ;  but  especially  the  fourth  rising  of  it,  as  if  it 
were  a  confirmed  new  moon.  The  full  moons 
likewise  do  presage  more  than  the  days  which 
come  after* 

17.  By  long  observation  the  fifth  day  of  the 
moon  is  feared  by  mariners  for  stormy. 

18.  If  the  new  moon  do  not  appeu  before  the 
fourth  day,  it  foreshows  a  troubled  air  for  the 
whole  month. 

19.  If  the  new  moon,  at  her  first  appearance, 
or  within  a  few  days,  have  its  lower  hom'obscure 


or  dusky^  or  any  way  blemished,  it  signifies 
ntotmy  and  tempestuous  days  before  the  full 
moon ;  if  it  be  ill  coloured  in  the  middle,  tern* 
pests  will  come  about  the  full  of  the  moon ;  if 
it  be  so  about  the  upper  part  of  >  the  horn,  they 
will  be  about  the  decreasing  of  the  moon* 

20*  If  at  the  fourth  rising  the  moon  appear 
bright,  with  sharp  homs,  not  lyiqg  flat,  nor  stand- 
ing upright,  but  in  a  middle  kind  of  posture  be- 
tween both,  it  promises  fair  weather  for  the  most 
part  until  the  next  new  moon. 

'21.  If  at  the  same  rising  it  be  red,  it  portends 
winds ;  if  dusky  or  blaok,  rain ;  but,  howsoever, 
it  signifies  nothing  beyond  the  full  moon. 

23.  An  upright  moon  is  almost  always  threaten- 
ing and  hurtful,  but' it  chiefly  portends  winds; 
but  if  it  have  blunt  horns,  and  as  it  were  cut  off 
short,  it  rather  signifies  rain.    - ' 

23.  If  one  horn  of  the-  moon  be  sharp  and  die 
other  blunt,  it  signifies  wind;  if  both  be  blunt, 
rain. 

24.  If  a  circle  or  halo  appear  about  the  moon« 
it  signifies  rain  rather  than  wind,  unless  the 
moon  stands  directly- within  that  circle,  for  then 
it  signifies  both. 

26.  Circles  about  the  moon  always  foreshow 
winds  on  that  side  where  they  break.;  also  a  no- 
table shining  in  some  part  pf  the  circle,  signifies 
winds  from  that  part  where  the  shining  is. 

26.  If  the  circles  about  the  moon  be  double  or 
treble,  they  foreshow  horrible  and  rough  tem- 
pests, and  especially  if  those  circles  be  not  whole, 
but  spptted  and  divided. 

27.  Full  moons,  as  concerning  the  colours  and 
circles,  do  in  a  manner  foreshow  the  same  things, 
as  the  fourth  rising,  but  more  present,  and  not  so 
long  delayed. 

28.  Full  moons  use  to  be  more  clear  than  the 
other  ages  of  the  moon,  and  in  winter  use  to  be 
far  colder. 

29.  The  moon  appearing  larger  at  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  if  it  be  splendent  and  not  dusky, 
betokens^air  weather  for  many  days. 

30.  Winds  almost  continually  follow  the 
eclipses  of  the  moon,  and  fair  weather  the 
eclipses  of  the  sun;  rain  comes  after  neither. 

31.  From  the  conjunctions  of  any  of  the  planets, 
but  only  the  sun,  you  may  expect  winds  both  be- 
fore and  after;  from  their  conjunctions  with  the 
sun,  fair  weather. 

32.  At  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  ai^  Hyades 
come  showers  of  rain,  but  calm  ones ;  after  the 
rising  of  Arcturus  and  Orion,  tempests. 

33.  Returning  and  shooting  stars  (as  we  call 
them)  signify  winds  to  come  from  that  place 
whence  they  run,  or  are  shot;  but  if  they  fly 
from  several,  or  contrary  parts,  it  is  a  sign  of 
great  approaching  storms  of  wind  and  rain. 

84.  When  such  little  stars  as  those  which  sis 
called  Aselli  are  not  seen  generally  all  over  thu 
sky,  it  foreshows  great  tempests  and  rain  within 
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some  few  days;  bnt  if  they  be  seen  in  some 
plaoee,  and  not  in  other  some,  it  foreshows  winds 
only«  and  that  suddenly. 

35.  The  sky,  when  it  is  all  oyer  bright,  in  a 
new  moon,  or  at  the  fourth  rising  of  it,  portends 
fair  weather  for  many  days ;  if  it  be  all  over  dark, 
it  foreshows  rain ;  if  partly  dark  and  partly  fair, 
it  portends  wind  of  that  side  where  the  darkness 
is  seen ;  but  if  it  grow  dark  on  a  sudden,  without 
either  cloud  or  mist  to  dim  the  brightneto  of  the 
stars,  there  are  great  and  rough  tempests  a- 
breeding.  ^ 

36.  If  an  entire  circle  enoloseth  a  planet,  or 
any  of  the  greater  stars,  it  foreshows  wind ;  if  it 
be  a  broken  circle,  winds  from  those  parts  whdre 
the  circle  is  deficient. 

37.  When  the  thunder  is  more  than  the  light- 
nings, there  will  be  great  winds ;  but  if  the  light- 
nings be  thick  amidst  the  thundering,  it  ifore- 
shows  thick  showers,  with  great  drops. 

38.  Morning  thunders  signify  wind;  midday 
thunders,  rain. 

39.  Bellowing  thunders,  which  do  as  it  were 
pass  along,  presage  winds;  and  those  which 
make  a  sharp  and  unequal  noise,  presage  storms 
both  of  wind  and  rain. 

40.  When  it  lightens  in  a  clear  sky,  wiAds  are 
at  hand,  and  rain  from  the  part  where  it« lightens; 
but  if  it  lightens  in  diverse  parts,  there  will  fol- 
low cruel  and  horrid  tempests. 

41.  If  it  lightens  in  the  cold  quarters  of  the 
heavens,  namely,  the  east  and  north,  hail  will 
follow;  if  in  the  warmer,  namely,  south  and 
west,  we,  shall  have  rain  and  a  warm  sky. 

42.  Great  heats  after  the  summer  solstice,  and 
eommonly  with  thunder  and  liehtning,  and  if 
those  come  not,  there  will  be  wmd  and  rain  for 
many  days. 

43. .  The  ^  globe  of  flame,  which  the  ancients 
called  Castor,  which  is  seen  by  mariners  and 
seafaring  men  at  sea,  if  there  be  but  one, 
presages  a  cruel  tempest,  (Castor  is  the  dead 
brother,)  and  much  more,  if  it  stick  not  close  to 
the  mast,  but  dances  up  and  down;  but  if  they 
be  twins,  (and  Pollux  the  livin]g  brother  be  pre- 
sent,) and  that  when  the  tempest  is  high,  it  is  a 
good  presage ;  but  if  there  be  three,  (namely,  if 
Helen,  the  plague  of  all  things^  come  in,)  it  will 
be  a  more  cruel  tempest :  so  that  one  seems  to 
show  the  indigested  matter  of  the  storm ;  two,  a 
digested  and  ripe  matter;  three  or  more,  an 
abundance  that  will  hardly  be  dispersed.  . 

44.  If  we  see  the  clouds  drive  very  fast  when 
it  is  a  clear  sky,  we  must  look  for  winds  from 
that  way  from  which  the  clouds  are  driven ;  but 
if  they  wheel  and  tumble  up  together,  when  the 
sun  draws  near  to.  that  part  in  which  they  are 
tumbled  up  together,  they  will  begin  to  scatter 
and  sever;  and  if  they  part  most  towards  the 
north,  it  betokens  wind;  if  towards  the  south, 


45.  If  at  snnsetting  there  arise  black  and  daik 
clouds,  they  presage  rkin;  if  against  the  saa, 
namely,  in  the  east,  the  same  night ;  if  near  ths 
sun  in  the  west,  the  next  day,  with  winds. 

46.  The  clearing  of  a  cloudy  sky,  if  it  begiai 
against  the  wind  which  then  blows,  signi&s 
clear,  fair  weather;  witK  the  wind  it  betokea 
nothing,  but  the  thing  reihains  uncertain. 

47.  There  are  sometimes  seen  seYeral,  as  it 
were,  chambers,  or  joined  stories  of  cloods,  osb 
above  the  other,  (so  as  Gilbertus  affirms,  be  haifc 
seen  five  of  them  together,)  apd  always  the  black- 
est are  lowermost,  though  sometimes  it  appean 
otherwise,  because  the  whitest  do  more  allure  th§ 
sight.  A  double  conjunction  of  stories,  if  it  be 
thick,  shows  approaching  rain,  (especially  if  the 
lower  cloud  seem,  as  it  were,  big  with  child;) 
more  conjunctions  presage  continuance  of  rage. 

48.  If  clouds  spread  abroad  like  fleeces  of  wool 
here  and  there,  ihey  foreshow  tempests  ;  bnt  if 
they  lie  one  atop  of  another,  like  scales  or  tiles, 
tl^ey  presage  drought  and  clear  weather. 

49.  Feathered  clouds,  like  to  the  boughs  of  a 
palm  tree,  or  the  flowers  of  a  rainbow,  are  pro^ 
nostics  of  present  rain,  or  immediately  to  follow. 

50.  When  hills  and  hillocks  look  as  though 
they  wore  caps,  by  reason  of  the  clouds  lying 

tUpon  them,  and  encompassing  them^  it  presages 
imminent  tempests. 

61.  Amber,  or  gold  colour  clouds  before  son- 
setting,  that  have,  as  it  were,  gilded  helms  or  bo^ 
ders,  after  the  sun  begins  to  be  quite  dowi^ 
foreshow  fair,  clear  weather. 

52.  Grayish,  and,  as  it  were,  clay-eoloored 
clouds,  show  that  rain,  with  wind,  are  drawing  on. 

53.  Some  petty  cloud  showing  itself  suddenly, 
having  not  been  seen  before,  and  all  the  sky  clear 
about  it,  especially  if  it  be  in  the  west,  and  aboot 
noon,  shows  there  is  a  storm  a-coroing. 

54.  Clouds  and  mists  ascending,  and  goiog 
upward,  presage  rain,  and  that  this  be  done  sad- 
denly,  so  that  they  be,  as  it  were,  sucked  up,  they 
presage  rain,  but  if  they  fall,  and  reside  in  the 
valleys,  they  presage  fair  weather. 

55.  A  big  cioud  growing  white,  which  the 
ancients  called  a  white  tempest,  in  summer,  is  a 
forerunner  of  small  hail,  like  comfits,  in  winter, 
snow. 

56.  A  fair  and  clear  autumn  presages  a  windy 
winter;  a  windy  winter  a  rainy  spring;  a  rainy 
spring,,  a  clear  summer ;  a  clear  summer,  a  windy 
autumn.  So  that  the  year  (as  the  proverb  goes) 
is  seldom  its  own  debtor,  and  the  same  order  of 
seasons  will  scarce  happen  two  years  together. 

57.  Fires  upon  the  hearth,  when  they  look 
paler  than  they  are  accustomed,  and  make  a  mu^ 
muring  noise  within  themselves,  do  presage  tem- 
pests. And  if  the  flame  rises,  bending  and  ton- 
ing, it  signifies  wind  chiefly;  and  when  the  snnfib 
of  lamps  and  candles  grow  like  mushrooms  with 
broad  heads,  it  is  a  sign  ef  rainy  weather. 
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58.  Coals  shinbg  bright,  and  sparkling  oyer- 
miloh,  signify  wind. 

59.  'When  the  sapwfieies  of  the  sea  is  calm  and 
smooth  in  the  haibonr,  and  yet  mnnnuts  within 
itself,  though  it  doth  not  swell,  signifies  wind. 

60.  The  sboi^  resounding  in  a  calm,  and'  the 
sound  of  the  sea  itself,  with  a  clear  noise,  and  a 
certain  echo,  heard  plainer  and  further  tlian  ordi- 
nary, presages  winds. 

61  •  If,  in  a  cahn  and  smooth  sea,  we  espy  froth 

here   and  there,  or  white  circles  or  bubbles  of 

^'^ter,  they  are  prognostics  of  winds ;  and  if  these 

presages  be  very  apparent,  they  foreshow  rough 

,   tempests. 

,  62.  If,  in  a  rough  sea,  there  appear  a  shining 
I  froth,  (which  they  call  sea-lungs,)  it  foreshows  a 
I    lasting  tempest  for  many  days. 

63.  If  the  sea  swell  silently,  ani  rises  higher 

,    than  ordinary  within  the  harbour,  or  the  tide  come 

,    in  sooner  than  it  uses  to  do,  it  foretells  wind^ 

,         64.  Sound  from  the  hills,  and  the  murmur  of 

woods  growing  louder,  and  a  noise  in  open  cham- 

.     pion    fields,  portend  wind.    Also  a  prodigious 

murmuring  of  the  element,  without  thunder,  for 

the  most  part,  presages  winds. 

65.  Leares  and  straws  playing  on  the  ground, 
without  any  breath  of  wind  that  can  be  felt,  and 
the  down  of  plants  flying  about,  feathers  swim- 
ming and  playing  upon  the  water,  signify  that 
wind  is  near  at  hand. 

66.  Waterfowls  flying  at  one  toother,  and  flying 
together  in  flocks,  especially  sea-mews  and  gulls, 
flying  from  the  sea  and  lakes,  and  hastening  to 
the  banks  and  shores,  especially  if  they  make  a 
noise  ftnd  play  upon  dry  land,  they  are  prognos- 
tics of  winds,  especially  if  they  do  so  in  the 
morning. 

67.  But,  contrariwise,  sea-fowls  going  to  the 
water,  and  beating  with  their  wings,  chattering, 
and  bathing  themseWes,  especially  the  crow,  are 
all  presages  of  storms. 

68.  Duekersand  ducks  cleanse  their  feathers 
with  their  bills  against  the  wind ;  but  geese,  with 
their  importunate  crying,  call  for  rain. 

69.  A  hern  flying  high,  so  that  it  sometimes 
flies  over  a  low  cloud,  signifies  wind ;  but  kites, 
when  they  fly  high,  foreshow  fair  weather.- 

70.  Crows,  as  it  were,  barking  afWr  a  sobbing 
manner,  if  they  continue  in  it,  do  presage  winds, 
bat  if  they  catchingly  swallow  up  their  yoioe 
again,  or  croak  a  long  time  together,  it  signifies 
that  we  shall  have  some  showers. 

71.  A  chattering  owl  was  thought  by  the 
incients.to  foretell  change  of  weather;  if  it  were 
fair,  rain ;  if  cloudy,  fair  w.eathei'.  Bat,  with 
us,  the  owl  making  a  clear  and  free  noise,  for  the 
most  part,  signifies  fair  weather,  especially  in 
winter. 

72.  Birds  perching  in  trees,  if  they  fly  to  their 
nests,  and  give  over  feeding  betimes,  it  presages 
tempest.    But  the  hern,  standing,  as  it  were,  sad 


and  melancholy  upon  the  sand,  or  a  crow  walking 
up  and  down,  do  presage  wind  only.  . 

73.  Dolphins  playing  in  a  calin  sea  are  thought 
to  presage  wind  from  that  way  they  come ;  and, 
if  they  play  and  throw  up  water  when  the  sea  is 
rough,  they  presage  fair  weather^  And  most 
kinds  of  fishes  swimming  on  the  top  of  the  water, 
and  sometimes  leaping,  do  prognosticate  wind. 

74.  Upon  the  approach  of  wind^  swine  will  be 
so  terrified  and  disturbed,  and  use  such  strange 
actions,  that  country  people  say  that  creature  only 
can  see  the  wind,  and  perceive  the  horrid  ness  of  it. 

75.  A  little  before  the  wind  spiders  work  and 
spin  carefully,  as  if  they  prudently  forestalled  the 
time,  knowing  that  in  windy  weather  they  cannot 
work. 

76.  Before  rain,  the  sound  of  bells  is  heard 
further  oflf ;  but  before  wind  it  is  heard  more  un- 
equally, drawing  near  and  going  further  oflf,  as  it 
doth  when  the  wind  blows  really. 

77.  Pliny  aflirms  for  a  certain,  that  three-leaved 
grass  creeps  together,  and  raises  its  leaves  against 
a  storm. 

78.  He  says  likewise,  that  vessels,  which  food 
is  put  into,  will  leave  a  kind  of  sweat  in  cupboarda, 
which  presage  cruel  storms. 

Monition,  Seeing  rain  and  wind  have  almost  a 
common  matter,  <  and  peeing  always,  before  rain 
there  is  a  certain  condensation  of  the  air,  caused 
by  the  new  air  received  into  the  old,  as  it  appears 
by.  the  sounding  of  the  shores,  and  the  high  flight 
of  herns,  and  other  things ;  and  seeing  the  wind 
likewise  thickens,  (but  afterward  in  rain  the  air  is 
more  drawn  together,  and  in  winds,  contrariwise, 
it  is  enlarged,)  of  necessity  winds  must  h^ive  many 
prognostics  common  with  the  rain.  Whereof 
advise  with  the  prognostics  of  rain,  under  their 
own  title. 

Imitations  (f  Winds, 

'  To  the  thrae-aDd^hirtteth  artlde.  Connexioii* 
If  mefl  could  be  persuaded  not  to  fix  their  con- 
templations overmuch  upon  a  propounded  subject, 
and  reject  others,  as  it  were,  by-the-by;  and  that 
they  would  not  subtilize  &bout  that  subject  in  infi- 
nitum, and  for  the  most  part  unprofitably,  they 
would  not  be  seisEed  with  such  a  stupor  as  they 
are;  but,  transferring  their  thoughts,  and  dis- 
coursing, would  find  many  things  at  a  distance, 
which  near  at  hand  are  hidden.  So  that,  as  in  the 
civil  law,  so  wie  must  likewise  in  the  law  of 
nature,  we  must  carefully  proceed  to  semblable 
things,  and  such  as  have  a  conformity  between 
them. 

1.  Bellows  with  men  are  ^olus  his  bags,  out 
of  which  one  may  take  as  much  as  he  needeth. 
And  likewise  spaces  between,  and  openings  of 
hills,  and  crooks  of  buildings,  are  but,  as  it  were, 
large  bellows.  Bellows  are  most  useful  either  to 
kiiuile  fire  or  for  musical  organs.  The  manner  of 
tfae  working  of  bellows  is  by  sucking  in  of  the  air, 
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to  shun  vacnity,  (as  tfaey  saj,)  and  to  send  it  out 
by  compression.  - 

2.  We  also  nse  hand  fins  to  make  a  wind,  and 
to  cool,  only  by  drivings  forward  of  the  air  softly. 

3.  The  cooling  of  summex^rooms  we  spake  of 
in  answer  to  the  ninth  article.  There  may  other 
more  corious  means  be  found,  especially  if  the  air 
be  drawn  in  somewhere  after  the  manner  of  bel- 
lows, and  let  out  at  another  place;  but  those 
which  are  now  in  use  have  relation  only  to  mere 
compression. 

4.  The  breath  in  man*6  mierocosrnos,  and  in 
other  animals,  do  rery  well  agree  with  the  winds 
in  the  greater  world ;  for  they  are  engendered  by 
hnmours,  and  alter  with  moistare  as  wind  and 
rain  doth,  and  are  dispersed  and  blow  freer  by  a 
greater  heat  And  from  them  thai  observation  is 
to  be  transferred  to  the  winds,  namely*  Uiat 
breaths  are  engendered  of  matter  that  yields  a 
tenacious  vapour,  not  easy  to  be  dissolved ;  as 
beans,  pulse,  and  fruits ;  which  is  so  likewise  in 
greater  winds. 

5.  In  the  distilling  of  vitriol  and  other  minerals 
which  are  most  windy,  they  must  have  great  and 
large  receptacles,  otherwise  they  will  break. 

6.  Wind  composed  of  nitre  and  gunpowder, 
breaking  out  and  swelling,  the  flame  doth  not  only 
imitate  but  also  exceed  winds,  which  blowabroad 
in  the  world,  unless  they  be  such  as  are  made  by 
thunder. 

7.  But  the  forces  of  it  are  pressed  in,  as  in  hu- 
man engines,  as  guns,  mines,  and  powder-houses 
set  on  fire.  But  it  hath  not  yet  been  tried  whe- 
ther, in  op^n  air,  a  great  heap  of  gunpowder  set  on 
fire  would  raise  a  wind  for  certain  hours,  by  the 
commotion  of  the  air. 

8.  There  lies  hidden  a  fiatnous  and  expansive 
spirit  in  quicksilver,  so  that  it  doth  (in  some 
men's  opinions)  imitate  gunpowder,  and  a  little 
of  it  mixed  with  gunpowder  will  make  the  powder 
stronger.  Likewise,  the  chymists  spesJc  the  same 
of  gold,  that  being  prepared  some  way,  it  will 
break  out  dangerously  like  to  thunder ;  but  these 
things  I  never  tried. 

A  greater  Obsetvqiion. 

The  motion  of  winds  is  for  most  things  seen, 
as  it  were,  in  a  looking-glass,  in  the  motion  of 
waters.  - 

Great  winds  are  inundations  of  the  air,  as  we 
see  inundations  of  waters,  both  through  the  aug^ 
mentation  of  the  quantity.  As  waters  either  de- 
scend from  above,  or  spring  out  of  the  earth,  so 
some  winds  are  cast  down,  and  some  rise  up.  As 
sometimes  in  rivers  there  are  conitrary  motions, 
one  of  the  flowing  of  the  sea,  the  other  of  the  cur- 
rent of  the  river^  yet  both  become  one  motion,  by 
the  prevailing  of  the  flood;  so,  when  contrary 
winds  blow,  the  greater  subdues  the  lesser.  As 
in  the  currents  of  the  sea,  and  of  some  rivers,  it 
sometimes  falls  oat,  that  tiie>  waves  above  go  con- 


trary to  the  waves  below;  so  in  liie  air, 
contrary  winds  blow  tpgethert  <»ie  flies  <3fwm  ^ 
other.  As  there  are  cataracts  of  rain  within  a  wb- 
row  space,  so  there  are  whirlwinds.  Am  vttnk 
however  they  go  forward,  yet,  if  they  be  tro^iU. 
swell  up  into  waves,  sometimes  aecendii^,  gnv 
up  into  heaps,  sometimes  deeeeiidingy  are  as  t 
were  furrowed ;  so  the  winds  do  the  aame,  \m 
only  want  the  motion  of  gravity.  There  aie  a^ 
other  similitudes  which  may  be  obaerred  ui 
gathered  out  of  those  things  wliich  have  afaesif 
been  inquire^  abottt. 

Movable  Rules  concerning  Winds. 

Connection. 

Rules  are  either  particular  or  general,  \/A 
with  us  are  ritovable ;  for,  as  yet,  we  have  sa 
affirmed  any  thing  positively.  Particnlar  raki 
may  be  taken  and  gathered  almost  out  of  eiej 
article.  We  will  cull  out  some  general  obbb, 
and  those  but  a  few,  and  add  thereunto. 

1.  Wind  is  no  other  thing  but  nioved  air;  ta 
the  air  itself  moved  either  by  a  simple  inapnlsiflB, 
or  by  commixion  of  vapours. 

2.  Winds,  by  a  simple  impulsion^  are  eauari 
four  ways,  either  by  the  natural  motion  of  tin 
air,  or  by  expansion  of  theair  in  the  snn's  ways; 
or  by  reception  of  air  thorow  a  sadden  cold,  or 
by  the  compression  of  the  air  by  external  bodki. 

There  may  be  also  a  fifth  way,  by  the  agitatiflB 
and  concussion  of  the  air  by  stars.  But  let  iS^tm 
things  be  a  while  silent,  or  be  given  ear  unto  wak 
a  sparing  belief. 

3.  Of  winds  which  are  made  by  immizion  of 
vapours,  the  chief  cause  is  the  overbazdeniof 
of  the  air  by  air  newly  made  out  of  vaposxs, 
whereby  the  mass  of  the  air  grows  bigger,  and 
seeks,  new  room. 

4.  A  small  quanti^  of  air  added,  canseth  i 
great  tumour  of  the  air  round  about  it,  so  thst 
new  air  ^out  of  the  resolution  of  vapours  doth 
confer  more  to  motion  than  to  matter.  Bo  t  the  great 
body  of  wind  consists  in  the  former  air,  neither 
doth  the  new  air  drive  the  old  air  before  it,  as  if 
they  were  several  bodies,  but  being  both  con- 
mixed,  they  desire  larger  room. 

5.  When  any  other  beginning  of  motion  con- 
curs, bemdes  the  overburdening  of  the  air,  it  is 
an  accessory  which  strengtheneth  and  increasetiL 
that  principal,  which  is  the  reason  that  great  and 
violent  winds  do  seldom  rise,  by  the  simple  over- 
burdening of  the  air. 

6.  Four  things  are  accessory  to  the  overbfu>» 
dening  of  the  air.  The  breathing  dot  of  snbter* 
raneal  places;  the  casting  down  out  of  (as  it  is 
called)  the  middle  region  of  the  air ;  dissipatioa 
made  out  of  a  cloud,  and  the  mobility  and  sen* 
mony  of  the  exhalatiop  itself. 

7.  The  motion  of  the  wind  is  for  the  most  part 
lateral ;  but  that  which  is  made  by  mors  otbc* 
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wtdening,  is  so  froni  the  beginniog,  that  wbkh 
s  nmde  by  the  ezpiradon  of  the  earth,  or  reper* 
nssion  from  abore,  a  little  while  after,  unless 
he  eruptioii,  or  predpitatioD,  or  reYerberation, 
>e  exceeding  Tiolent. 

B.  Air  will  endure  (Some  compression  befioTe  it 
)e  overbnrdened,  and  begins  to  thrast  away  the 
idjoining  air,  by  reason  whereof  all  winds  are  a 
Little  thicker  than  quiet  and  calm  ^.   . 

9*  TA/^inds  are  allayed  five  ways,  either  by  the 
conjanction  of  yapours,  or  by  their  sublimation, 
or  by  transporting  them,  or  by  their  being  spent. 
lO.   Vapours  are  conjoined,  and  so  the  air  itself 
becomes  water,  four  ways,  either  by  abundanOe 
a^^gravating,  or  by  colds  condensing,  or  by  con- 
trary winds  compelling,  or  by  obstacles  reverb^ 
rating. 

li.  Both  vapours  and  exhalations,  but  wind 

t  very  frequently  from  vapoors.    But  Uiere  is  this 

difference,  that  winds  which  are  made  of.  vapours 

do  more  easily  incorporate  themselves  into  pure 

I  air,  are  sooner  allayed,  and  are  not  so  obstinate 

as  those  winds  which  are  engexidered  of  exha- 

I  lations. 

12.'  The  manner  and  several  conditions  of  heat 
1  have  no  less  power  in  the  generation  of  winds, 
I    than  the  abundance  or  conditions  of  the  matter. 

13.  The  heat  of  the  sun  ought  to  be  so  pro-: 
I    portioned  in  the  generation  of  winds,  that  it 

may  raise  them,  but  not  in  such  abundance  as 
,  that  they  gather  into  rain,  nor  in  so  small  a 
I     quantity,  that  they  may  be  quite  shaken  otf  and 

dispersed.     , 

14.  Winds  blow  from  their  nurseries,  and  the 
nurseries  being  disposed  several  ways,  divers 

I  winds  for  the  most  part  blow  together,  but  the 
strongest  either  quite  overthrows,  or  turns  into  its 
current  the  weakest.' 

15.  Winds  are  engendered  everywhere,  irom 
the  very  iBuperfices  of  the  earth,  up  into  the  mid- 

I  die  region  of  the  air,  the  more  frequent  below, 
but  the  stronger  above. 

16.  The  countries  which  have  retaining  or 
trade  winds,  if  they  be  warm,  have  them  warmer 
than  according  fo  the  measure  of  theiirf climate ; 
if  they  be  cold,  they  have  them  colder. 

S.  Human  3fap,  or  OptaiiveBy  with  tuck  things  as 
are  next  to  them  eoneeming  Winds. 

,    OptativM. 

1.  To  frame  and  dispose  sails  of  ships  in  such 
a  manner,  that  with  less  wind  they  might  go  a 
greater  journey ;  a  thing  very  useful  to  shorten 
jonrneys  by  sea,  and  save  charges. 

Next  The  next  invention  precisely  in  prac- 
tice I  hare  not  as  yet  found ;  yet,  conceraing  that, 
look  upon  our  greater  observations  upon  the  six- 
an^-twentieth  article. 

3.  Optative.  That  we  could  inake  windmills 
,        and  their  sails  in  such  maimer  that  they  nay 


grind  mote  with  less  wind*    A  thing  very  useful 
for  gain. 

Next.  Look  concermng  this  upon  our  experi- 
ments in  the  answer  to  the  seven-and-twentieth 
artiele^  where  the  thing  seems  to  be;  as  it  wercj 
done. 

3.  dptative.  To  foreknow  when  winds  will 
rise  and  allay.  A  thing  useful  for  navigation  and 
for  husbandry,  especially  for  the  choosing  of 
times  for  sea-fights. 

Next.  To  this  belong  many  of  those  things 
which  are  observed  in  the  inquisition,  aiid  espe- 
cially in  th<3  answer  to  the  two-and-thirtieth  ar- 
ticle. But  a  more  careful  observation  hereafter 
(if  any  shall  apply  their  mind  to  it)  will  -give  fav 
more  exact  prognostics,  the  cause  of  the  winds 
being  already  laid  open. 

4.  OptaUve.  To  give  judgment,  and  make  prog- 
nostics by  winds,  of  other  things,  as,  first,  whether 
they  be  continents  or  islands  in  the  sea  in  any 
place,  or  rather  a  free,  open  sea;  a  Mng  very 
useful  for  new  and  unknown  voyages. 

Next.  The  next  is  the  observation  concerning 
constant  and  trade  winds ;  that  which  Columbus 
seemed  to  make  use  of. 

6.  Optative,  Likewiso  of  the  plenty  or  scarcity 
of  com  every  year.  A  thing  useful  for  gain,  and 
buying  beforehand,  and  forestalling,  as  it  is  re- 
ported of  Thale?,  concerning  monopoly  of  olives. 

Next.  To  this  belong  some  things  specified 
in  the  inquisition  of  winds,  either  hurtful  or 
shaking  winds,  and  the  timies  when  ^they  do  hurt ;. 
to  the  nineHmd-twentieth  article. 

6.  Optative.  Likewise  concerning  diseases  and 
plagues  jBvery  year.  A  thing  useful  for  the  .credit 
of  physicians,  if  they  can  fcoretell  them,  also  for 
the  causes  and  cures  of  diseases,  and  some  oiket 
civil  considerations; 

Next    To  this,  likewise  belong  some  things 

set  down  in  the  inquisition  to  the  thirtieth  article. 

.  Monition.    Of  predictions  by  wind  concerning 

corn,  fruits,  and  diseases,  look  upon  histories  of 

husbandry  and  physic. 

7.  jOpUdive.  HoW  to  rai^  winds  and  to  allay 
them. 

Next.  Concerning  these  things  there  are  some 
superstitious  opinions,  which  do  not  seem  worthy 
to  be  inserted  into  a  serious  and  severe  natural 
history.  Nor  can  I  think  of  any  thing  that  is 
near  in  this  kind.  The  design  may  be  this,  uy 
look  thoroughly  into  and  inquire  about  the  nature 
of  the  air ;  whether  any  thing  may  be  found, 
whereof  a  small  quantity  put  into  air  may  raise 
and  multiply  the  motion  to  dilatation,  or  contrao* 
tion  in  the  body  of  the  ai^.  For  out  of  this  (if 
it  might  be  done)  would  follow  the  raisings  and 
allayings  of  winds.  Suoh  as  that  experiment  of 
Pliny  is,  coqceming  vinegar  thrown  against  the 
whirlwinds,  if  it  were  true.  Another  design 
might  be,  by  letting  forth  of  winds  out  of  sub* 
tenraneal  places  $  if  so  be  they  should  gather  to- 
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getber  anywhere  in  great  abandance,  as  it  is  a 
common  and  approTed  opinion  of  the  well  in 
Dalmatia;  bat  to  know  sucb  places  of  prisons, 
is  verj  hard  and  difficult. 

6.  Optative.  To  work  many  fine,  pleastot,  and 
wonderful  conceits  by  the  motion  of  winds. 


Next.    We  have  ,not  leisine    to 
consideration,  touching  these  things.     Next 
is  that  common  report  of  the  duels   of 
Questionless  many  such  pleasant  things 
▼ery  well  be  found  out,  both  for 
sounds  of  winds.  ^ 


ENTRANCES 
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THE  ENTRANCE. 


It  is  no  marvel  if  natuis  be  indebted  to  phi- 
losophy and  the  sciences,  seeing  it  was  neyer  yet 
called  upon  to  give  an  account,  for  there  never 
was  any  diligent  and  dispensatory  inquisition 
Qiade  of  the  quaintity  of  the  matter,  and  how 
that  had  been  distributed  into  bodies^  (in  some 
copiously,  in  others  sparingly,)  according  to  the 
true,  or  at  -least  truest  accounts  that  hath  been 
truly  received  and  approved  of,  that  nothing  is 
taken  away  and  lost,  or  added  unto  the  universal 
sum.  Likewise  that  place  l^ath  been  treated  upon 
by  some,  namely,  how  it  can  be  loosened  or  con- 
tracted without  intermixion  or  vacuity^  according 
to  more  or  less :  hot  the  natures  of  density  and 
rarity,  some  have  referred  to  the  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  the  matter ;  another  hath  laughed  at 
the  same;  the  greatest  part,. following  their  au- 
thor, to  discuss  and  compose  the  whole  matter  by 
that  cold  and  weak  distinction  of  act  and  power. 
Those  also  who  attribute  them  to  the  reasons  of 
matter,  (which  is  the  true  opinion,)  do  neither 
quite  deprive  the  materia  prima,  or  primacy  matter 
of  its  quantum,  or  quantity,  though  for  other 
forms  they  will  have  it  equal,  but  here  do  termi- 
nate and  end  the  matter,  and  seek  no  further,  nor 
do  not  perceive  what  foUoweth  thereby;  and 
either  do  not  touch  at  all,  or  at  least  do  not  urge 
home  that  which  hath  a  regard  to  infinites,  and 
is,  as  it  were,  the  basis  and  ground  of  natural 
philosophy. 

First,  therefore,  that  which  is  rightly  set  down 
must  not  be  moved  nor  altered;  namely,  that 
there  is  no  transaction  made  in  any  transmutation 
of  bodies,  either  from  nothing,. or  to  nothing;  but 
that  they  are  works  of  the  same  omnipotence,  to 


create  out  of  nothing,  and  to  redace  unto  jiodus^ 
and  that  by  course  of  nature  this  can  never  k 
done.    Therefore  the  sum  of  the  total  mafto 
stands  still  whole,  nothing  is  added,  nothing  is 
diminished;  yet  that  this  sum  is  divided  by  po- 
tions amongst  the  bodies  is  linquestioiiable,  far 
there  can  no  man  te  so  much  beside  hijnseif 
through  any  subtile  abstractions,  as  to  think  Ibn 
there  is  as  much  matter  in  one  vessel  of  wat&  h 
in  ten  V/Cssels  of  water,  nor  likewise  in  one  veanl 
of  air  as  much  as  in  ten  vessels  of  air;  but  ii 
the  same  T)ody  there  is  no  question  but  that  tbe 
abundance  of  matter  is  multiplied  according  lo 
the  measure  of  the  body,  in  divers  bodi»  it  ii 
questionable.     And  if  it  be  demonstrated  tint 
one  vessel  of  water  turned  into  air  will  yield  tei 
vessels  of  air,  (for  we  take  this  computation  for  a  re- 
ceived opinion,  though  that  of  a  hundred-fold  be  the 
truer,)  it  is  well ;  for  now  they  are  no  more  di^'en 
bodies,  water  and  air,  but  the  same  body  of  air 
in  ten  vessels ;  but  one  vessel  of  air  (as  it  was 
but  now  granted)  is  but  only  the  tenth  part  often 
vessels.    Therefore  it  cannot  be  contradicted  bot 
that  in  one  vessel  of  water  there  is  ten  times  mon 
matter  than  in  one  vessel  of  air :  therefore,  if  one 
should  affirm,  that  one  whole  vessel  of  water 
could  be  converted  into  one  vessel  of  air,  it  wen 
as  much  as  if  one  should  affirm  that  somethiu; 
could  be  reduced  to  nothing;  forasmuch  ssooe 
tenth  part^of  water  would  suffice  to  do  it,  and  the 
other  nine  parts  must  of  necessity  be  reduced  to 
nothing;  and,  contrariwise,  if  one  should  affim 
that  one  vessel  of  air  could  be  turned  into  a 
vessel  of  water,  it  would  be  as  much  as  if  be 
should  say,  that  something  oould  be  created  oat 
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of  nothing;  for  one  vessel  of  air  can  attain  and 
reach  hat  unto  the  tenth  part  of  a  vessel  of  water, 
and  the  other  nine  parts  mnst  needs  proceed  frojn 
nothing.  In  the  mean  time  we  will  plainly  ac* 
knowledge  and  confess,  that  to  understand  the 
true  means  of  the  reasons  and  calculations  of  the 
hov7  much  part  of  the  quantum,  or  how  much  of 
the  matter  which  is  in  divefs  bodies,  and  by 
Mrhat  industry  and  sagacity  one  may  be  truly 
informed  thereof,  is  a  high  matter  to  be  inquired ; 
hut  such  as  the  great  and  largely  extended  profit 


which  wUl  accroe  thereby  will  largely  recom- 
pense. For  to  know  the  denifities  and  rarities  of 
the  body,  and  much  more,  how  to  procure  and 
effect  the  condensations  and  rarefactions,  is  of 
great  importance  and  moment  both  to  contempla- 
tive and  to  the  practice.  Seeing,  then,  it  is  a 
thing  (if  any  there  be  at  all)  merely  fundamental 
and  univt9rsa1,  we  must  go  carefully  and  prepared 
about  it,  seeing  that  all  philosophy  without  it  is 
loose  and  disjointed.  ' 


THE  HISTORY  OF  HEAVY  AND  LIGHT. 


THE  ENTRANCE* 


Thc  motion  of  gravity  anil  lightness,  the  an- 
cients did  illustrate  w^th  the  name  of  natural 
motion,  for  they  saw  no  external  efficient,  nor  no 
apparent    resistance;  yea,  the  motion   seemed 
swifter  in  its  progress.    This  contemplation,  or 
rather  speech,  they  seasoned  with  that  mathemati- 
cal phantasy  qf  the  staying  or  stopping  of  heavy 
things  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  (although  the 
earth  should  be  bored  quite  thorow,)  and  that 
scholastical  invention  of  the  motion  of  bodies, to 
their  several  places.    Having  laid,  or  set  down 
these  things,  supposing  they  had  dona  their  parts, 
they  looked  no  further,  but  only  that  which  some 
of  them  more  carefully  inquired  after,  namely,  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  in  divers  figures,  and  of 
such  things  as  are  carried  by  water.    Neither  did 


any  of  the  modem  authors  do  any  thing  worth 
speaking  of  concerning  this,  only  by  adding  some 
few  mechanical  things,  which  they  had  also 
wrested  with  their  demonstrations;  but,  laying 
many  words  aside,  it  is  most  certain  that  a  body 
cannot  suffer  but  by  a  body ;  neither  can  there  be 
any  local  motion  made,  unless  it  be  solicited  or 
set  forward,  either  by  the  parts  of  the  body  itself, 
which  is  moved,  or  by  the  adjacent  bodies,  which 
either  touch  it  or  are  near  unto  it,  or  are,  at  least, 
within  the  orb  of  its  activity.  So  that  Gilbertus 
did  not  unknowingly  introduce  magnetic  powers, 
he  also  becoming  a  loadstone,  namely,  drawing 
more  things  by  those  powers  than  fie  sh6uld  have 
done,  and  building  a  ship,  as  it  were,  of  a  round 
piece  of  wood. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SYMPATHY  AND  ANTIPATHY 

OF  THINGS. 


THE  ENTRANCE. 


STRin  and  amity  in  nature,  are  the  eggers  on 
of  motions,  and  the  keys  of  works.  Hence  pro- 
ceeds the  union  and  dissension  of  bodies ;  hence 
the  mixion  and  separation  of  bodies;  hence  the 
high  and  intimate  impressions  of  virtues,  and  that 
whibh  they  call  joining  of  actives  with  passives ; 
finally,  they  are  the  great  and  wonderful  works 
of  nature.  But  this  part  of  philosophy^  namely, 
of  the  sympathy  and  antipathy  of  things,  is  most 

Vol.  UI.-^ 


impure,  which  also  they  call  natural  magic,  and« 
(which  always  comes  to  pass,)  where  diligence 
and  care  hath  t^anted,  there  hath  hope  remained ; 
but  the  operation  thereof  in  men  is  merely  Hke 
nnto  certain  soporiferous  medicines,  which  cast 
one  asleep,  and  do,  moreover,  send  and  infuse  into 
him  merry  and  pleasant  dreams.  For,  first,  it 
oasts  man's  understanding  into  a  sleep,  represent- 
ing unto  him  specifical  properties  and  hidden  vir- 
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taet,  whereby  men  aw^ke  no  moroy  nor  look  after 
the  finding  and  searching  oat  of  true  causes,  but 
acquiesce  and  lie  still  in  these  idle  ways.  Then 
it  insinuates  an  innumerable  company  of  fictions, 
like  unto  dreams;  and  vain  men  hope  to  know 
the  nature  by  the  outward  shape  and  show,  and, 
by  extrinsical  similitudes,  to  discoTer  inward 
properties.  Their  practice,  also,  is  rery  like  unto 
their  inquiry ;  for  the  precepts  of  natural  magic 
are  each  as  if  men  should  be  confident  that  they 
could  subdue  the  earth,  and  eat  their  hread  with- 
out the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  to  have  power 
over  things  by  idle  and  easy  applications  of 


bodies;  and  still  they  have  in  their  montlis, 
like  undertakers  or  sureties,  they  call  apon  lia 
loadstone,  and  the  consent  which  is  between  gaU 
and  quicksilver ;  and  some  few  things   of  tfaii 
kind  tiiey  allege  for  to  prove  other  things,  wfaid 
are  not  bound  by  any  such  like  contract.     Bst 
God  hath  appointed  the  best  of  things   to  be 
inquired  out,  and  be  wrought  by  labonrs  and  es- 
deayours.    We  will  be  a  little  more  caiefbl  a 
searching  out  the  law  of  nature  and  the  laataiil 
contracts  of  things,  neither  favouring  miracls, 
nor  making  too  lowly  and  straitened  an  inqsi- 
sition. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SULPHUR,  MERCURY,  AND  SALT. 


THE  ENTRANCE. 


This  triple  of  principles  hath  been  introduced 
by  the  chymists,  and,  as  concerning  speculatives, 
is  of  them  which  they  bring  the  best  invention. 
The  roostsubtile  and  acute  of  these,  and  those  who 
are  most  philosophical,  will  have  the  elements 
to  be  earth,  water,  air,  and  the  sky;  and  those 
they  will  not  have  to  be  the  matter  of  things,  but 
the  matrixes  in  which  the  specifical  seeds  of 
thingB  do  engender  in  the  nature  of  a  matrix. 
But,  for  the  materia  prima,  or  primary  matter, 
(which  scholars  do  lay  down,  as  it  were,  naked 
and  indifferent,)  they  substitute  those  three,  sul- 
phur, mercui^y,  and  salt;  out  of  which  all  bodies 
are  gathered  together  and  mixed.  We  do  accept 
of  their  words,  but  their  opinions  are  not  very 
sound.  Yet  that  doth  not  ill  agree  with  their 
opinion,  namely,  that  we  hold  two  of  them,  to 
wit,  sulphur  and  mercury,  (taken  according  to 
our  sense,)  to  be  very  first  and  prime  natures, 
and  most  inward  figurations  of  matter,  and  almost 
chief  amongst  the  forms  of  the  first  class.  But 
we  may  vary  the  words  of  sulphur  and  mercury, 
and  name  them  otherwise,  oily,  waterish,  fat, 
crude,  inflammable,  not  inflammable,  or  the  like. 
For  these  seem  to  be  two  very  great  things  of 
the  three,  and  which  possess  and  penetrate  the 
universe,  for,  amongst  subterraneal  things,  they 
are  sulphur  and  mercury,  as  they  are  called ;  in 


the  vegetable  and  animal  kind,  they  are  oil  and 
water ;  in  the  inferior'  spiritual  things,  they  are 
air  and  flame;  in  the  heavenly,  the  body  of  a 
star,  and  the  pure  sky';  but  of  this  last  duality  ws 
yet  say  nothing,  though  it  seem  to  be  a  probable 
deciphering ;  for,  if  they  mean  by  salt  the  5sBi 
part  of  the  body  which  is  not  resolved  either  into 
flame  or  smoke,  this  belongeth  to  the  inquisitioB 
of  fluid  and  determinate  things.    But  if  we  take 
salt  according  to  the  letter,  without  any  paraboli- 
cal meaning,  salt  is  no  third  thing  from  solpbor 
and  mercury,  but  mixed  of  both,  eonnexed  into 
one  by  an  acrimonious  and  sharp  spirit ;  for  all 
manner  of  salt  hath  inflammable  parts,  and  other 
parts,  also,  which  not  only  will  not  take  fire,  bat 
do  also  abhor  it  and  fly  from  it:  yet  the  inquisi- 
tion of  salt,  being  somewhat  allied  to  the  inqui- 
sition of  the  other  two,  and  exceeding  useful  as 
being  a  tie  and  band  of  both  natures,  sulphnreooi 
and  salt,  and  the  very  rudiment  of  life  itself,  ws 
have  thought  fitting  to  comprehend  it  also  withii 
this  history  and  inquisition ;  but,  in  the 
time,  we  give  yon  nottoe,  that  those 
things,  air,  water«  stars,  and  sky,  we  do  (as  ther 
very  well  deserve  it)  reserve  them  for  proper  and 
peculiar  inquisitions,  and  here  in  this  place  to  set 
down  the  history  only  of  tangible,  that  is  to  say, 
mineral  or  vegetable  sulphur  and  mercury. 


THE    HISTORY  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 


JHE  ENTRANCE. 
The  entrance  to  this  history  will  be  foond  in  the  history  itmUff 


follows  nost  in  oidff; 


HISTORY, 

NATURAL  AND   EXPERIMENTAL, 

OF 

LIFE    AND    DEATH, 

OR,  or 
THE  PROLONGATION  OF  LIFE. 


TO  THE  READER. 

I 

I  ABC  to  give  adYertiaement,  that  there  came  forth  of  late  a  translation  of  this  bode  by  an  unknown 
person,  who,  though  he  wished  well  to  the  propagating  of  his  lordship's  works,  yet  he  was  alto- 
gether uilacquainted  with  his  lordsfaip^s  style  and  manner  of  expressions,  and  so  published  a  trans- 
lation lame  and  defective  in  the  whole.  Whereupon,  I  thouglit  fit  to  recommend  the  same  to  be 
translated  anew,  by  a  more  diligent  and  xealois  pen,  which  hath  since  travelled  in  it;  and,  though 
it  still  comes  short  of  that  lively  and  incomparable  spirit  and  expression,  which  lived  and  died*with 
the  author,  yet,  I  dare  avouch  it  to  be  much  more  warrantable  and  agreeable  than  the  former.  It  is 
true,  this  book  was  not  intended  to  have  been  published  in  English ;  but,  seeing  it  hath  already  been 
made  free  of  that  language,  whatsoever  benefit  or  delight  may  redound  from  it,  I  commend  the  same 
to  the  courteous  and  judicious  reader.  W.  R. 


TO  THE  PRESENT  AGE,  AND  POSTERITY. 

GuBTiNe: 

Although  I  had  ranked  the  History  of  Life  and  Death  as  the  last  amongst  my  six  monthly 
designations,  yet  I  have  thought  fit,  in  respect  of  the  prime  use  thereof,  (in  which  the  least  Ipss  of 
time  ought  to  be  esteemed  precious,)  to  invert  that  order,  and  to  send  it  forth  in  the  second  place. 
For  I  have  hope,  and  wish,  that  it  may  conduce  to  a  common  good ;  and  that  the  nobler  sort  of  phy- 
sicians will  advance  their  thoughts,  and  not  employ  their  times  wholly  in  the  sordidness  of  cures, 
neither  be  honoured  for  necessity  only,  but  that  they  will  become  coadjutors  and  instruments  of  the 
fDivine  omnipotence  and  clemency  in  prolonging  and  renewing  the  life  of  man ;  especially,  seeing 
I  prescribe  it  to  be  done  by  safe^  and  convenient,  and  civil  ways,  though  hitherto  unassayed.  For, 
though  we  Ghristtakis  do  continually  aspire  and  pant  after  the  land  of  promise,  yet  it  will  be  a  token 
of  God's  favour  towards  us  in  our  joumeyings  through  this  world's  wilderness,  to  have  our  shoes 
and  gaiments  (I  mean  those  of  our  firail  bodies)  little  worn  or  impaired. 

Fk.  St.  Albans. 
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THE  PREFACE. 


It  is  an  ancient  saying  and  complaint,  ttiat  life  is  short  and  art  long;  wherefore  it  behoTetfa  is, 
who  make  it  our  chiefest  aim  to  perfect  arts,  to  take  upon  us  the  consideration  of  prolongingr  maa^t 
life,  God,  the  author  of  all  truth  and  life,  prospering  our  endearours.    For,  though  the  life  of  on 
be  nothing  else  but  a  mass  and  accumulation  of  sins  and  sorrows,  and  they  that  look  for  an  elenai 
life  set  but  light  by  a  temporary :  yet  the  continuation  of  works  of  charity  ought  not  to  be  contemned, 
eyen  by  us  Christians.    Besides,  the  beloved  disciple  of  our  Lord  survived  the  other  disciples;  asd 
many  of  the  fathers  of  the  church,  especially  of  the  holy  monks  and  hermits,  were  long-liTcd; 
which  shows,  that  this  blessing  of  long  life,  so  often  promised  in  the  old  law,  had  less  abatemesi 
after  our  Saviour's  days  than  other  earthly  blessings  had  ;  but  to  esteem  of  this  as  the  chiefest  good, 
we  are  but  too  ^rone.    Only  the  inquiry  is  difficult  how  to  attain  the  same,  and  so  much  the  rather, 
because  it  is  corrupted  with  false  opinions  and  vain  reports :  for  both  those  things,  which  the  valgai 
physicians  talk  of,  radical  moisture  and  natural  heat,  are  but  mere  fictions ;  and  the  immoderats 
p'-aises  of  chymical  medicines  first  puff  up  with  vain  hopes,  and  then  fail  their  admirers. 

And  as  for  that  death  which  is  caused  by  suffocation,  putrefaction,  and  several  diseases,  ve  speak 
not  of  it  now,  for  that  pertains  to  a  history  of  physic;  but  only  of  that  death  which  comes  by 
a  total  decay  of  the  body,  and  the  inconcOction  of  old  age.  Nevertheless,  the  last  act  of  death, 
and  the  very  ezunguishing  of  life  itself,  which  may  so* many  ways  be  wrought  oatwardly  and 
inwardly,  (which,  notwithstanding,  have,  as  it  were,  one  common  porch  before  it  comes  to  the 
point  of  death,)  will  be  pertinent  to  be  inquired  of  in  this  treatise;  but  we  reserve  that  for  the  last 
place. 

That  which  may  be  repaired  ^  by  degrees,  without  a  total  waste  ot  the  first  stock,  is  potenUall? 
eternal,  as  the  vestal  fire.    Therefore,  when  physicians  and  philosophers  saw  that  living  creatures 
were  nourished  and  their  bodies  repaired,  but  that  this  did  last  only  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  canie 
old  age,  and  in  the  end  dissolution ;  they  sought  death  in  somewhat  which  could  not  properly  be 
repaired,  supposing  a  radical  moisture  incapable  of  solid  reparation,  and  which,  from  the  first 
infancy ,  received  a  spurious  addition,  but  no  true  reparation,  whereby  it  grew  daily  worse  and  worse, 
and,  in  the  end,  brought  the  bad  to  none  at  alt.    This  conceit  of  theifs  was  both  ignorant  and  vain; 
for  all  things  in  living  creatures  are  in  their  youth  repaired  entirely ;  nay,  they  are  for  a  time 
inci eased  in  quantity,  bettered  in  quality,  so  as  the^  matter  of  reparation  might  be  eternal,  if  the 
manner  of  reparation  did  not  fail.    But  this  is  the  truth  of  it.    There  is  in  the  declining  of  age  an 
unequal  reparation;  some  parts  are  repaired  easily,  others  with  difficulty  and  to  Uieir  loss;  so  as 
from  that  time  the  bodies  of  men  begin  to  endure  the  torments  of  Mezentins :  that  the  living  die  in 
the  embraces  of  the  dead ;  and  the  parts  easily  repairable,  through  their  conjunction  with  the  parts 
hardly  repairable,  do  d^cay ;  for  the  spirits,  blood,  flesh,  and  fat  are,  even  after  the  decline  of  years, 
easily  repaired ;  but  the  drier  and  more  porous  parts  (as  the  membranes,  all  the  tunicles,  the  sinews, 
arteries,  veins,  bones,  cartilages,  most  of  the  bowels,  in  a  word,  almost  all  the  organical  parts)  are 
hardly  repairable,  and  to  their  loss.     Now,  these  hardly  repairable  parts,  when  they  come  to  th4?ir 
office  of  repairing  the  other,  .which  are  easily  repairable,  finding  themselves  deprived  of  tbeir 
wanted  ability  and  strength,  cease  to  perform  any  longer  their  proper  functions.     By  which  means 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  in  process  of  time  the  whole  tends  to  dissolution ;  and  even  those  very  parts 
which,  in  their  own  nature,  are  with  much  ease  repairable,  yet,  through  the  decay  of  the  organs 
of  reparation,  can' no  more  receive  reparation,  but  decline,  and  in  the  end  utterly  fail.    And  the 
cause  of  the  termination  of  life  is  this,  for  that  the  spirits,  like  a  gentle  flame,  continually  preying 
upon  bodies,  conspiring  with  the  outward  air,  which  is  ever  sucking  and  drying  of  them,  do,  in 
time,  destroy  the  whole  fabric  of  the  body,  as  also  the  particular  engines  and  organs  thereof,  and 
make  them  unable  for  the  work  of  reparation.    These  are  the  true  ways  of  natural  death,  well  and 
faithfully  to  be  revolved  in  our  minds ;  for  he  that  knows  not  the  way  of  nature,  how  can  he  saocoer 
her  or  turn  her  about  1 

Therefore,  the  inquisition  ought  to  be  twofold ;  the  one  touching  the  oonsumption  or  depredatioa 
of  the  body  of  man,  the  other  touching  the  reparation  and  renovation  of  the  same:  to  the  end,  that 
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tli«  former  m%y,  as,  maeh  as  is  possible,  he  forbidden  and  restrained,  and  the  latter  eoinfotted.    The 

foriaer  of  these  pertains,  especially,  to  the  spirits  and  ootward  air,  by  which  the  depredation  and 

'^w  Aste  is  committed ;  the  latter  to  the  whole  raoe  of  alimentation  or  nourishment,  whereby  the 

renovation  or  restitution  is  made.    And,  as  for  the  former  part,  touching  consumption,  this  hath 

many  things  common  with  hodies  inanimate,  of  without  life.    For  such  things  as  the  native  spirit 

(which  is  in  all  tangible  bodied,  whether  living  or  without  life)  and  the  ambient  or  external  air 

MTorketh  upon  bodies  inanimate,  the  same  it  attempteth  upon  animate  or  living  bodies ;  although 

ihe  vital  spirit  superadded,  doth  pardy  break  and  bridle  those  operations,  partly  exalt,  and  advance 

them  wonderfully.    For  it  is  most  manifest  that  inanimate  bodies  (most  of  them)  will  endure  a 

longr  time  without  any  reparation ;  bat  bodies  animate,  without  food  and  reparation,  suddenly  fall 

and   are  extinguished,  as  the  fire  is.    So,  then,  our  inquisition  shall  be  double.    iVrt^,*we  will 

consider  the  body  of  man  as .  inanimate,  and  not  repaired  by  nourishment.    Secondly^  as  animate, 

and  repaired  by  nourishment    Thus,  having  prefaced  these  things,  we  come  now  to  the  topic^plaoes 

of  inquisition. 


THE 


PARTICULAR  TOPIC-PLACES, 

OB 

ARTICLES  OF  INQUISITION  TOUCHING  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 


I        < 


1.  First,  inquire  of  nature,  durable  and  not 
durable,  in  bodies  inanimate  or  without  life,  as 
also  in  vegetables ;  but  that  not  in  a  large  or  just 
treatise,  but  as  in  a  brief  or  summary  only. 

3.  Also  inquire  diligently  of  desiccation,  are- 
faction,  and  consumption  of  bodies  inanimate,  and 
of  vegetables,  and  of  the  ways  and  processes  by 
which  they  are  done :  and,  further,  of  inhibiting 
and  delaying  of  desiccation,  arefaction*  and  con- 
sumption, and  of  the  conservation  of  bodies  in 
their  proper  state :  and,  again,  of  the  inteneration, 
emollition,  and  recovery  of  bodies  to  their  former 
freshness,  after  they  be  once  dried  and  withered. 
Neither  need  the  inquisition  touching  these 
things  to  be  full  or  exact,  seeing  they  pertain 
rather  to  their  proper  title  of  nature  durable ;  see- 
•  ing  also,  they  are  not  principles  in  this  inquisition, 
bat  serve  only  to  give  light  to  the  prolongation 
and  instauration  of  life  in  living  creatures. '  In 
which  (as  was  said  before)  the  same  things  come 
to  pass,  but  in  a  particular  manner.    So,  from  the 
inquisition  touching  bodies  inanimate,  and  vegeta- 
bles, let  the  inquisition  pass  on  to  other  living 
creatures  besides  man. 

3.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  living  creatures,  with  the  due  circum- 
stances which  make  most  for  (heir  long  or  short 


lives. 


4«  But  because  the  duration  of  bodies  is  two- 
ibldi  one  in  identity,  or  the  se)&ame  substance,, 


the  other  by  a  renovation  or  reparation ;  whereof 
the  former  hath  place  only  in  bodies  inanimate, 
the  latter  in  vegetables  and  living  creatures,  and 
is  perfected  by  alimentation  or  nourishment; 
therefore,  it  will  be  fit  to  inquire  of  alimentation, 
and  of  the  ways  and  progresses  thereof;  yet  this 
not  exactly,  (because  it  pertains  properly  to  the 
titles  of  assimilation  and  alimentation,)  but,  as 
the  rest,  in  progress  only. 

From  the  inquisition  touching  living  creatures 
and  bodies  repaired  by  nourishment,  pass  on  to 
the  inquishion  touching  man.  And,  now  being 
come  to  the  principal  subject  of  inquisition,  the 
inquisition  ought  to  be,  in  all  points,  more  pre- 
cise and  accurate. 

5.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  jn  men,  according  to  the  ages  of  the  world, 
the  several  regions,  climates,  and  places  of  their 
nativity  and  habitationk 

6.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  men,  according  to  their  races  and  fami- 
lies, as  if  it  were  a  thing  hereditary ;  also,  accord- 
ing to  their  complexions,  constitutions,  and  habits 
of  body,  their  statures,  the  manner  and  time  of 
their  growth,  and  the  making  and  composition  of 
their  members. 

7.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  men,  according  to  the  time  of  their 
nativity,  but  so  as  you  omit,  for  the  present,  all 
astrological    observations,  and    the   figures   of 
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heaten  ander  which  they  were  born,  only  insist 
upon  the  Tulgar  and  manifest  obserrations^  as, 
whether  they  were  bom  in  the  seventh,  eighth, 
ninth,  or  tenth  month ;  also,  whether  by  night  or 
by  day,  and  in  what  month  of  the  year. 

8.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  men,  according  to  their  fare,  diet,  goyem- 
ment  of  their  life,  exercises,  and  the  like.  For, 
as  for  the  air  in  which  men  liye,  and  make  their 
abode,  we  account  that  proper  to  be  inquired  of 
in  the  abovesaid  article,  touching  the  places  of 
their  habitation. 

9.  Inquire  touching  the  length  and  shortness 
of  life  in  men,  according  to  their  studies,  their 
seyeral  courses  of  life,  the  affections  of  the  mind, 
and  divers  accidents  befalling  them. 

10.  Inquire,  apart,  touching  those  medicines 
which  are  thought  to  prolong  life. 

11.  Inquire  touching  the  signs  and  prognostics 
of  long  and  short  life,  not  those  which  betoken 
death  at  band,  (for  they  belong  to  a  history  of 
physic,)  but  those  which  are  seen,  and  may  be 
observed  even  in  health,  whether  they  be  physi- 
ognomicd  signs  or  any  other. 

Hitherto  have  been  propounded  inquisitions 
touching  length  and  shortness  of  life,  besides  the 
rules  of  art,  and  in  a  oonfused  manner ;  now  we 
think  to  add  some,  which  shall  be  more  art-like, 
and  tending  to  practice,  under  the  name  of  inten- 
tions. Those  intentions-  are  generally  three ;  as 
for  the  particular  distributions  of  them,  we  will 
propound  them  when  we  come  to  the  inquisition 
itself.  The  three  general  intentions  are  the  for- 
bidding of  waste  and  consumption,  the  perfecting 
of  reparation,  and  the  renewing  of  oldness. 

12.  Inquire  touching  those  things  which  con- 
serve and  exempt  the  body  of  man  from  arefaction 
and  consumption,  at  least,  which  put  off  and  pro- 
tract the  inclination  thereunto. 

13.  Inquire  touching  those  things  which  pertain 
to  the  whole  process  of  alimentation,  (by  which 
the  body  of  man  is  repaired,)  that  it  may  be 
good,  and  with  the  best  improvement 

14.  Inquire  touching  thos^  things  which  purge 
out  the  old  matter,  and  supply  with  new ;  as  also 
which  do  intenerate  and  .moisten  those  parts 
which  are  already  dried  jand  hardened. 

But,  because  it  will  be  hard  to  know  the  ways 
of  death,  unless  we  search  out  and  discovOT  the 
seat  or  house,  or  rather  den  of  death,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  make  inquisition  of  this  thing ;  yet 
not  of  every  kind  of  death,  but  of  those  deaths 
which  are  caused  by  want  and  indigence  of 
nourishment,  not  by  violence,  for  they  are  those 
deaths  only  which  pertain  to  a  decay  ot  nature, 
and  mere  old  age. 

15.  Inquire  touching  the  point  of  death,  and 
the  porches  of  death  leading  thereunto  from  all 
parts,  so  as  that  death  be  caused  by  a  decay  of 
nature,  and  not  by  violence. 

16.  Lastly,  because  it  is  behoveful  to  know 


the  character  and  form  of  old  age,  wlddb 
then  be  best  done  if  you  make  a  eollecti<m  of  dl 
the  differences^  both  in  the  state  and  fanelicaH  cf 
the  body,  betwixt  youth  and  old  age,  that  by 
you  may  observe  what  it  is  that  prodnoetli 
manifold  effects;  let  not  this  inqalaitioa  ht 
omitted. 

17.  Inquire  diligently  tonching  tlia  difiames 
in  the  state  of  the  body,  and  the  faenltiea  of  Ife 
mind '  in  youth  and  old  age ;  and  whether  tkae 
be  any  that  remain  the  saitie,  without  alteratiaa  er 
abatement,  in  old  age. 

Nature  durable,  and  not  durable* 

To  the  first  article.    The  hbtory. 

1.  Metals  are  of  that  long  lastingr,  that  laea 
cannot  trace  the  beginnings  of  them  ;  and  wha 
they  do  decay,  they  decay  through  mat,  not 
through  perspiration  into  air ;  yet  gold  docaji 
neither  way. 

2.  Quicksilver,  though  it  be  a  humid  and  fluid 
body,  and  easily  made  volatile  by  fire,  yet,  (» 
we  have  observed,)  by  age  alone,  without  fire,  it 
neither  wasteth  nor  gathereth  rust. 

3.  Stones,  especially  the  harder  sort  of  then, 
and  many  other  fossils,  are  of  long  lasting,  aad 
that  though  they  be  exposed  to  the  opea  air; 
much  more  if  they  be  buried  in  the  earth.  Not- 
withstanding, stones  gather  a  kind  of  nitre,  which 
is  to  them  instead  of  rust.  Precious  atones  and 
crystals  exceed  metals  in  long  lasting ;  but  theo 
they  grow  dimmer  and  less  orient  if  they  be  voj 
old. 

4.  It  is  observed  that  stones  lying  towards  ih% 
north  do  sooner  decay  with  age  than  those  that 
lie  towards  the  south ;  and  that  appears  manifestly 
in  pyramids,  and  churches,  and  other  ancient 
buildings ;  contrariwise,  in  iron,  that  exposed  to 
the  south,  gathers  rust  sooner,  and  that  to  the 
north  later;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  iron  bars  of 
windows,  and  no  marvel,  seeing  in  all  putrefiic- 
tion  (as  rust  is)  moisture  hastens  dissolutions; 
in  all  simple  arefaction,  dryness. 

5.  In  yegetables,  (we  speak  of  such  as  are  fell- 
ed, not  growing,)  the  stocks  or  bodies  of  harder 
trees,  and  the  timber  made  of  them,  last  divera 
ages.  But  then  there  is  difference  in  the  bodies 
of  trees :  some  trees  are,  in  a  manner,  spongy,  as  ' 
the  elder,  in  which  the  pith  in  the  midst  is  soft, 
and  the  outward  part  harder;  but  in  timber  trees, 
as  the  oak,  the  inner  part  (which  they  call  heait 
of  oak)  lasteth  longer. 

6.  The  leaves,  and  flowers,  and  stalks  of  plants 
are  but  of  short  lasting,  but  dissolve  into  dust, 
unless  they  putrefy ;  the  roots  are  more  durable. 

7.  The  bones  of  living  creatures  last  long,  as 
we  may  see  it  of  men's  bones  in  chamel-hoaaes; 
horns,  also,  last  very  long;  so  do  teeth,  as  it  is 
seen  in  ivory,  and  the  sea-horse  teeth. 

8.  Hides,  also,  and  skins,  endure  very  long,  as 
is  evident  in  old  parchment  hooks :  paper,  like- 
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"vKse  "Will  last  many  ages,  though  not  so  long  as 
paxcliziient. 

9.  Sdoh  things  as  hare  passed  the  fire  last 
long",  as  glass  and  bricks;  like^se  flesh  and 
ixaits  that  hate  passed  the  fire,  last  longer  than 
raw  ;  and  that  not  only  because  the'  baking  of 
the  fire  forbide  putre&ction,  but  also  because 
the  watery  humour  being  dirawn  forth,  the  oily 
haxnour  supports  itself  the  longer. 

1 0.  Water  of  all  liquors  is  soonest  drunk  up  by 
air;  contrariwise,  oil  latest;  which  we  may  see 
not  only  in  the  liquors  theraselyes,  but'  in  the 
liquors  mixed  with  other  bodies ;  for  paper  wet 
"with  water,  and  so  getting  some  degree  of  trans- 
parency, will  soon  after  wax  white,  aind  lose  the 
transparency  again,  the  watery  vapour  exhaling ; 
bat  oiled  paper  will  keep  the  transparency  Ibng, 
the  oil  not  being  apt  to  exhale ;  and,  therefore,  they 
that  counterfeit  men*s  hands  will  lay  the  oiled 
paper  upon  the  writing  they  mean  to  counterfeit, 
and  then  essay  to  draw  the  lines. 

1 1 .  Gums,  all  of  them,  last  very  long ;  the  like 
do  wax  and  honey. 

13.  But  the  equal  or  unequal  use  of  things 
conduceth  no  less  to  long  lasting,  t)r  short  lasting, 
than  the  things  themseWes;  for  timber,  and 
stones,  and  other  bodies  standing  continually  in 
the  water,  or  continually  in  the  air,  last  longer 
than  if  they  were  sometimes  wet,  sometimes  dry ; 
and  so  stones  conUnue  longer  if  they  be  laid  to- 
wards the  same  coast  of  heayen  in  the  building 
that  they  lay  in  the  mine.  The  same  is  of  plants 
removed,  if  they  be  coasted  just  as  they  were 
before. 

ObtertfoUona. 

(1.)  Let  this  be  laid  for  a  foundation,  which  is 
most  sure,  that  there  is  in  every  tangible  body  a 
spirit,  or  body  ppeumatical,  enclosed  and  covered 
with  the  tangible  parts ;  and  that  from  this  spirit 
is  the  beginning  of  all  dissolution  and  consump- 
tioD,  so  as  the  antidote  against  them  is  the  de- 
taining of  this  spirit. 

(2.)  This  spirit  is  detained  two  ways ;  either 
by  a  straight  enclosure,  as  it  were,  in  a  prison, 
or  by  a  kind  of  free  and  voluntaiy  detention. 
Agaiu,  this  voluntary  stay  is  persuaded  two  ways : 
either  if  the  spirit  itself  be  not  too  movable  or 
eager  to  depart,  or  if  the  external  air  importune  it 
not  too  much  to  come  forth.  So  then,  two  sorts 
of  substances  are  durable,  hard  substances  and 
oily :  hard  substance  binds  in  the  spirits  close ; 
oily,  partly  enticeth  the  spirit  to  stay,  partly  is  of 
that  nature  that  it  is  not  importune^  by  air ;  for 
air  is  eonsubstantial  to  water,  and  flame  to  oil ; 
and  teaching  nature  durable  and  not  durable  in 
bodies  inanimate,  thus  much. 

The  History. 

13.  Herbs  of  the  colder  sort  die  yearly,  both  in 
root  and  stalk,  as  lettuce,  purslane ;  also  wheat, 
and  all  kind  of  corn ;  yet  there  are  some  cold 


herbs  which  will  last  three  -or  four  years,  as  the 
violet,  sjtrawberry,  burnet,  primrose,  and  sorrel. 
But  borage  and.  bugloss,  which  seem  so  alike 
when  they  are'  alive,  differ  in  their  deaths ;  for 
borage  Will  last  but  one  year»  bugloss  will  last 
more. 

14.^  Bat  many  hot  herbs  bear  their  age  and 
years  better ;  hyssop,  thyme,  savory,  pot  maijo- 
ram,  balm,  wormwood,  germander,  sage,  and  the 
like.  Fennel  dies  yearly  in  the  stalk,  buds  again 
from  the  root;  but  pulse  and  sweet  marjoram  can 
better  endure  age  than  winter,  for  being  set  in  a 
very  warm  place  and  well  fenced,  they  will  live 
more  than  one  year.  It  is  known  that  a  kuQt  of 
hyssop  twice  a  year  shorn  hath  continued  forty 
years. 

15*  Bushes  and  shrubs  live  threescore  years, 
and  some  double  as  ro^ch.  A  vine  may  attain  to 
threescore  years,  and  continue  fruitful  in  the  old 
age.  Roeemary  well  placed  will  come  also  to 
threescore  years ;  but  whitethorn  and  ivy  endure 
above  a  hundred  years.  As  for  the^iramble,  the 
age  thetaof  is  not  eertainly  known,  because  bow- 
ing  the  head  to  the  ground  it  gets  new  root^,  so  as 
you  cannot  distinguish  the  old  from  the  new. 

IQ.  Amongst  great  trees  the  longest  livers  are 
the  oak,  the  holm,  wild  ash,  the  elm,  the  beech 
tree,  the  chestnut,  the  plane  tree^  ficus  rumtnalis, 
the  lote  tree,  the  wild  olive,  the  paim  tree,  and  the 
mulberry  tree.  Of  these  some  have  come  to  the 
age  of  eight  hundred  years ;  but  the  least  livers 
of  them  do  attain  to  two  hundred. 

17.  But  trees  odorate,  or  that  have  sweet  woods, 
and  trees  rozenny,  last  longer  in  their  woods  or 
timber  than  those  abovesaid,  but  they  are  not  so 
long-lived  as  the  cypress  tree,  maple,  pine,  box, 
juniper.  The  cedar  being  borne  out  by  the  vast- 
ness  of  his  body,  lives  well  near  tis  long  as  the 
former. 

18.  The  ash,  fertile*  and  forward  in  bearing, 
reacheth  to  a  hundred  years  and  somewhat  better ; 
which  also  the  bhrch,  maple,  and  service  tree 
sometimes  do;  but  the  poplar,  lime  tree,  willow, 
and  ihat  which  they  call  the  sycamore,  and  walnut 
tree,  live  not  so  long. 

19.  The  apple  tree,  pear  tree,  plum  tree,  pome- 
granate tree,  citron  tree,  medlar  tree,  black  cherry 
tree,  cherry  tree,  may  attain  to  fifty  or  sixty  ]rears ; 
especially  if  they  be  cleansed  from  the  moss 
wherewith  some  of  them  are  clothed, 

20.  Generally  greatness  of  body  in  trees,  if 
other  things  be  equal,  hath  some  congroity  with 
length  of  life ;  so  hath  hardness  of  substance ; 
and  trees  bearing  roast  or  nuts  are  commonly 
longer  livers  than  trees  bearing  fruit  or  berries ; 
likewise  trees  putting  forth  their  leaves  late,  and 
shedding  them  late  again,  live  longer  than  those 
that  are  early  either  in  leaves  or  fruit ;  the  like  is 
of  wild  trees  in  comparison  of  orchard  trees. 
And,  lastly,  in  the  same  kind  trees  that  bear  a 
sour  fruit  outlive  those  that  bear  a  sweet  fruit. 
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Jin  OburwaUtm*  . 

Apstotle  noted  well  the  differeDoe-  between 
plants  and  living  creataies,  in  respect  of  their 
Doarishment  and  reparation :  namely,  that  the  bo- 
dies of  liring  creatures  are  confined  within  certain 
bounds,  and  that  after  they  become  to  their  full 
^owth,  they  are  continued  and  presenred  by  nou- 
rishment, but  they  put  forth  nothing  new  except 
hair  and  ■  nails,  which  aoe  counted  for  no  better 
than  excrements;  so  as  the  juice  of  liTing  crea- 
tures must  of  necessity  sooner  wax  old ;  but  in 
trees,  whieh  put  forth  yearly  new  boughs,  new 
shdots,  new  leaves,  and  new  fruits,  it  comes  to 
pass  that  all  these  parts  in  trees  are  once  a  year 
young  and  renewed.  Now,  it  being  so,  that  what^ 
soever  is  fresh  and  young  draws  the  nourishment 
more  lively  and  cheerfully  to  it  than  that  which 
is  decayed  and  old,  it  happens  ^withal,  that  the 
stock  and  body  of  the  tree,  through  which  the  sap 
passeih  to  the  branches,  is  refreshed  and  cheered 
with  a  more  bountiful  and  vigorous  nourishment 
in  the  passage  than  otherwise  it  would  have  been« 
And  this  appears  manifest  (though  Aristotle  noted 
it  not,  neither  hath  he  expressed  these  things  so 
clearly  and  perspicuously)  in  hedges,  copses,  and 
pollards,  when  th^  plashing,*  shedding,  or  lop- 
ping, comforteth  the  old  stem  or  stock,  and 
maketh  it  more  flourishing  and  long-lived. 

Desiccaiionj  Prohibiting  of  De$ieeaHonj  and  Intent' 
ration  of  that  tohick  it  deaiteated  and  dried. 

To  the  tecond  article.    The  Blitory. 
1.  Fire  and  strong  heats  dry  some  things  and 
melt  others. 

**  Lfmai  at  hie  dozetclt,  et  hoc  at  cent  Itquetcit, 
Uno  f  odemqae  ifne  f " 

How  this  clay  is  hardened,  and  how  this  wax 
is  melted,  with  one  and  the  same  thing,  fire  1  It 
drieth  earth,  stones,  wood,  cloth,  and  skins,  and 
whatsoever  is  not  Uquifiable;  and  it  melteth 
metals,  wax,  g^ms,  butter,  tallow,  and  the  like. 

3.  Notwithstanding,  even  in  those  things  which 
the  fire  melteth,  if  it  be  very  vehement  and  con- 
tinueth,  it  doth  at  last  dry  them.  For  metal  in  a 
strong  fire,  (gold  only  excepted,)  the  volatile  part 
being  gone  forth,  will  become  less  ponderous  and 
more  brittle;  and  those  oily  and  fat  substances 
in  the  like  fire  will  bum  up,  and  be  dried  and 
parched. 

3.  Air,  especially  open  air,  doth  manifestly 
dry,  but  not  melt;  as  highways,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  earth,  moistened  with  showers,  are 
dried ;  linen  clothes  washed,  if  they  be  hanged 
out  in  the  air,  are  likewise  dried ;  herbs,  and 
leaves,  and  flowers,  laid  forth  in  the  shade,  are 
dried.  But  much  more  suddenly  doth  the  air 
this,  if  it  be  either  enlightened  with  the  sun- 
beams, (so  that  they  cause  no  putrefaction,)  or 
if  the  air  be  stirred,  as  when  the  wind  bloweth, 
or  in  rooms  open  on  all  sides. 


4.  Age  most  of  all,  but  yet  slowest  of  al, 

drieth ;  as  in  all  bodies  which  (if  they  be  as 
prevented  by  putrefaction)  are  dry  with  age.  Bsi 
age  is  nothing  of  itself,  being  only  the  meuoi 
of  time;  that  whieh  causeth  the  efiect  is  ik 
native  spirit  of  bodies,  which  sucketh  op  th 
moisture  of  the  body,  and  then,  together  with  it, 
flieth  forth,  and  the  air  ambient,  w^hich  nmia- 
plieth  itself  upon  the  native  spirits  and  joioes  tf 
the  body,  and  preyeth  upon  them. 

5.  Cold,  of  all  things,  most  properly  diietk; 
for  drying  is  not  caused  but  by  contraction ;  nov, 
contraction  is  the  proper  work  of  cold.  Bat,  be- 
cause we  men  have  heat  in  a  high  degree,  nameij, 
that  of  fire,  but  cold  in  a  very  low  degvee,  bo 
other  than  that  of  winter,  or  perhaps  of  iee,  ai 
of  snow,  or  of  nitre ;  therefore,  the  drying  caaMd 
by  cold  is  but  weak,  and  easily  resolved.  Xoi* 
withstanding  we  see  the  surface  of  the  earth  t» 
be  more  dried  by  frost  or  by  March  winds  thaa 
by  the  sun,  seeing  the  same  wind  both  lickelfc 
up  the  moisture,  and  afiecteth  with  coldness. 

6.  Smoke  is  a  drier,  as  in  bacon  and  nests' 
tongues,  which  are  hanged  up  in  the  chimnejt; 
and^  perfumes  of  olibanum  or  lignom  aloes,  and 
the  like,  dry  the  brain  and  cure  catarrhs. 

7.  Salt,  after  some  reasonable  continnaoc^ 
drieth  not  only  on  the  outside,  but  in  the  inside 
also,  as  in  flesh  and  fish  salted,  which,  if  they 
have  continued  any  long  time,  have  a  manifest 
hardness  within. 

8.  Hot  gums  applied  to  the  skin  dry  sad 
wrinkle  it,  and  some  astringent  vraters  also  do 
the  same. 

9.  Spirit  of  stroi^g  waters  imitateth  the  fire  ia 
drying,  for  it  will  both  poach  an  egg  pat  into  it 
and  toast  bread. 

10.  Powders  dry  like  sponges  by  drinking  op 
the  moisture,  as  it  is  in  sand  thrown  upon  lines 
new  written ;  also,  smootlmess  and  politeness  of 
bodies  (which  suffer  not  the  vapour  of  moisture 
to  go  in  by  the  pores)  dry  by  accident,  because 
it  exposeth  it  to  the  air,  as  it  is  seen  in  precious 
stones,  looking-glasses,  a^d  blades  of  swords, 
upon  which  if  you  breathe,  you  shall  see  at  first 
a  little  mist,  but  soon  after  it  vanisheth  like  a 
cloud.  And  thus  much  for  desiccation  or  drying. 

11.  They  use  at  this  day,  in  the  east  parts  of 
Germany,  garners  in  vaults  under  ground,  whereb 
they  keep  wheat  and  other  grains,  laying  a  good 
quantity  of  straw  both  under  the  grains  and  about 
them,  to  save  them  from  the  dampness  of  the 
vault,  by  which  device  they  keep  their  grains 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  And  this  doth  not  only 
preserve  them  from  fustiness,  but  (that  which 
pertains  more  to  the  present  inquisition)  preserveB 
them  also  in  that  gieenness  that  they  are  fit  and 
serviceable  to  make  bread.  The  same  is  reported 
to  have  been  in  use  in  Cappadocia  and  Thracia, 
and  some  parts  of  Spain. 

12.  The  placing  of  gamers  on  the  tops  of 
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lu>08ea,  with  .window^  towvrdt  the  east  and 

north 9   is  very  commodioap.     Some^  also,  make 

t.^«ro  aollsTB,  an  upper  and  a  lower,  and  the  upper 

aollar  hath  a  htite  in  it,  through  which  the  grain 

continually  descendeth,  like  sand  in  an  hour- 

g"]  ass,  and  after  a  few  days  they  throw  it  up  again 

iw'ith  shoYols,  that  so  it  may  be  in  continual  mo* 

tion.      Now,  it  is  to  bei  noted  that  this  doth  not 

only  prevent  the  fustiness,  but  conserveth  the 

grreenness,  and  slacketh  the  desiccation  of  it. 

The  cause  is  that  which  we  noted  before;  that 

the  diachargingtof  the  watery  humour,  which  is 

quickened  by  the  motion  and  the  winds,  preserves 

the  oily  humour  in  bis  being,  which  otherwise 

ifv^ould  fly  out  together  with  the. watery  humour. 

Also,  in  some  mountains,  where  the  air  is  very 

pore,  dead  carcasses  may  be  kept  for  a  good 

while  without  any  great  decay. 

13.  Fruits,  as  pomegranates,  citrons,  apples, 

pears,  and  the  like ;  also,  flowers,  as  rosea  and 

lilies,  may  be  kept  a  long  time  in  earthen  vessels 

close  stopped ;  howsoever,  they  are  not  free  from 

the  injuries  of  the  outward  air,  which  will  affect 

them  with  i^is  unequal  temper  through  the  sides 

of  the  vesseK  as  it  is  manifest  in  heat  and  cold. 

Therefore,  it  will  be  good  to  stop  the  mouths  of 

the  vessels  carefully,  and  to  bury  them  within 

the  earth ;  and  it  will  be  as  good  not  to  bury 

them 'in  the  earth,  but  to  sink  them  in  the  water, 

so  as  the  place  be  shady,  as  in  wells  or  cisterns 

placed  within  doors ;  but  those  that  be  sunk  in 

water  will  do  better  in  glass  vessels  than  in 

earthen. 

14.  Grenerally,  thos^  things  which  are  kept  in 
the  earth,  or  in  vaults  under  ground,  or  in  the 
bottom  of  a  well,  will  preserve  their  freshlaess 
longer  than  those  things  that  are  kept  abov« 
ground. 

15.  They  say  it  hath  been  observed,  that  in 
conservatories  of  snow,  (whether  they  were  in 
mountains,  in  natural  pits,  or  in  wells  made  by 
art  for  that  purpose,)  an  apple,  or  chestnut,  or  nut, 
by  chance  falling  in,  ailer  many  monthe,  when 
the  Buow  hath  melted,  hath  been  found  in  the 
snow  as  fresh  and  fair  as  if  it  had  been  gathered 
the  day  before. 

16.  Country  people  keep  clusters  of  grapes  in 
meal,  which,  though  it  makes  them  less  pleasant 
to  the  taste,  yet  it  preserves  their  moisture  and 
freshness.  Also  the  harder  sort  of  fruits  may  be 
kept  long,  not  only  in  meal,  but  also  in  sawdust 
and  in  heaps  of  com. 

n.  There  is  an  opinion  held,  bodies  may  Jbe 
preserved  fresh  in  liquors  of  their  own  kind,  as  in 
their  proper  menstrua,  as  to  keep  grapes  in  wine, 
olives  in  oil. 

18.  Pomegranates  and  quinces  are  kept  long, 
being  lightly  dipped  in  sea  water  or  salt  water, 
and  some  after  taken  out  again,  and  then  dried  in 
the  open  air,  so  it  be  in  the  shade. 

19.  Bodies  put  in  winSf  oilf  or  the  lees  of 
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oil,  keep  long,  much  more  in  honey  or  spirit 
of  wine,  but  most  of  a^l,  as.  some  say,  in  quick* 
silver. 

20.  Fruits  enclosed  in  wax,  pitch,  plaster, 
paste,  or  any  the  like  case  or  covering,  keep  green 
very  long. 

^l.  It  is  manifest  that  flies,  spiders,  ants,  or  the 
like  small  creatures,  falling  by  chance  into  amber, 
or  the  gums  of  trees,  and  so  finding  a  burial  in 
them,  do  never  after  corrupt  or  rot,  althpugh  they 
be  soft  and  tender  bodies. 

22.  Grapes  are  kept  long  by  being  hanged  up 
in  bunches;  the  same  is  of  other  fruits.  .  For 
there  is  a  twofold  commodity  of  this  thing;  the 
one,  that  they  are  kept .  without  pressing  or 
bruising,  which  they  must  needs  sufier,  if  they 
were  laid  upon  any  hard  substance;  the  other, 
that  the  air  doth  encompass  them  on  every  side 
alike. 

23.  It  ia  observed  that  putrefaction,  no  less  than 
desiccation  in  vegetables,  doth  not  begin  in  every 
part  alike,  but  chiefly  in  that  part  where,  being 
alive,  it  did  attract  nourishment.  Therefore  some 
advise  to  cover  the  stalks  of  apples  or  other  fruits 
with  wax  or  pitch. 

24.  Great  wicks  of  candles  or  lamps  do  sooner 
consume  the  tallow  or  oil  than  lesser  wicks ;  also 
wicks  of  cotton  sooner  than,  those  of  rush  or 
straw,  or  small  twigs ;  and  in  staves  of  torches, 
those  of  juniper  or  fir  sooner  than  those  of  ash; 
likewise  flame  moved  and  fanned  with  the  wind 
sooner  than  that  which  is  still.  And,  therefore, 
candles  set  in  a  lantetn  will  last  longer  than  in 
the  open  air.  There  is  a  tradition,  that  lamps  set 
in  sepulchres  will  last  an  incredible  time. 

,25.  The  nature  also  and  preparation  of  the  nou- 
rishment conduceth  no  less  to  the  lastteg  of  lamps 
and  candles^  than  the  nature  of  the  flaime ;  for 
wax  will  last  longer  than  tallow,  and  tallow 
a  little  Wet  longer  than  tallow  dry,  and  wax 
candles  old  made  lologer  than  wax  candles  new 
made. 

26.  Trees,  if  you  stir  the  earth  about  their  root 
every  year,  will  continue  less  time ;  if  once  in 
four  or  perhaps  iti  ten  years,  much  longer;  also 
cutting  off  ^e  suckers  and  young  shoots  will 
make  them  live  the  longer;  but  dungfng  them, 
or  laying  of  marl  about  their  roots,,  or  much  wa- 
tering them,  adds  to  their  fertility,  but  cuts  off 
from  their  long  lasting.  And  thus  much  touching 
the  prohibiting  of  desiccation  or  consumption.' 

27.  The  inteneration  or  making  tender  of  that 
which  is  dried  (whieh  is  the  chief  matter)  af- 
fords but  a  small  number  of  experiments.  And 
therefore  some  few  experiments  which  are  found 
in  living  creatures,  and  also  in  man,  shall  be 
joined  together. 

28.  Bands  of  willow,  wherewith  they  -use  to 
bind  trees,  laid  in  water,  grow  more  flexible ; 
likewise  they  put  boughs  of  birch  (the  ends  of 
them)  in  earthen  pots  filled  with  water,  to  ke^ 
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them,  from  withering;  and  bowls  deft  with  diy- 
ness  steeped  in  water  close  again. 

39.  Boots  grown  hard  and  obstinate  with  age, 
by  greasing  them  before  the  fire  with  tallow,  wax 
soft,  or  being  only  held  before  the  fire,  get  some 
softness.  Bladders  and  parchments  hardened  also 
become  tender  with  warm  water  mixed  with  tallow 
or  any  fat  thing,  bat  mach  the  better  if  they  be  a 
little  chafed. 

30.  Trees  grown  yery  61d,  that  have  stood  long 
without  any  culture,  by  digging  and  opening  the 
earth  about  the  roots  of  them,  seem  to  grow 
young  again,  and  put  forth  young  branches. 

31.  Old  draught  oxen  worn  out  with  labour, 
being  taken  from  the  yoke,  and  put  into  fresh 
pasture,  will  get  young  and  tender  flesh  again ; 
insomuch  that  they  will  eat  as  fresh  and  tender 
a^  a  Meer. 

32.  A  strict  emaciating  diet  of  guiacum,  bis- 
cuit, and  the  like,  (wherewith  they  use  to  cure 
the  French  pox,  old  catarrhs,  and  fiome  kind  of 
dropsies,)  doth  first  bring  men  to  great  poyerty 
and  leanness,  by  wasting  the  juices  and  humours 
of  the  body,  which  after  they  begin  to  be  repaired 
again  seem  manifestly  more  vigorousand  young. 
Nay,  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  emaciating  diseases 
afterwards  well  cured  have  adranoed  many  in  the 
way  of  long  life. 

Obaervations* 

1.  Men  see  clearly,  like  owls,  in  the  night  of 
their  own  notions,  but  in  experience,  as  in  the^ 
daylight,  they  wink,  and  are  but  half-sighted. 
They  speak  much  of  the  elementary  quality  of 
siccity  or  dryness,  and  of  things  desiccating,  and 
of  the  natural  periods  of  bodies  in  which  tiiey  are 
corrupted  and  consumed ;  but  meanwhile,  either 
in  the  beginnings,  or  middle  passages,  or  last 
acts  of  desiccation  and  consumption,  ttiey  obserre 
nothing  that  is  of  moment. 

3.  Desiccation  or  consumption  in  the  process 
thereof  is  finished  by  three  actions ;  and  all  these 
(as  was  said  before)  have  their  original  from  the 
natiye  spirit  of  bodies. 

3.  The  first  action  is  the  attenuation  of  the 
moisture  into  spirit;  the  second  is,  the  issuing 
forth  or  flight  of  the  spirit;  the  third  is,  the 
contraction  of  the  grosser  |)arts  of  the  body 
immediately  after  the  spirit  issued  forth.  And 
this  last  is,  that  desiccation  and  induration, 
which  we  chiefly  handle,  the  former  two  con* 
sume  only. 

4.  Touching  attenuation,  the  matter  is  manifest : 
for  the  spirit  which  is  enclosed  in  eyery  tangible 
body  forgets  not  its  nature,  but  whatsbeyer  it 
meets  withal  in  the  body -(in  which  it  is  enclosed) 
that  it  can  digest  and  master,  and  turn  into  itself, 
that  it  plainly  dters  and  subdues,  and  multiplies 
itself  upon  it,  and  begets  new  spirit.  And  thu 
evicted  by  one  proof,  instead  of  many ;  for  that 
those  things   which  are  thorooghly  dried  are 


lessened  in  Aeir  weight,  and  beoooae  bcflH^ 
porous,  and  resounding  from  within.  Now  itk 
most  certain,  that  the  inward  spirit  of  anj  ly^i 
confers  nothing  to  ^bm  wdght,  but  rather  l^htos 
it;  and  therefore  it  must  needs  be,  that  the  bsbb 
spirit  hath  tamed  into  it  the  mtMstaie  and  jnes  sf 
the  body  which  weighed  before,  by  yvhieh 
the  weight  is  lessened.  And  this  is  the  first ; 
tton,  the  attenuation  of  the  moisture  aod 
ing  it  into  spirit. 

5.  The  second  aetion,  which  is  the 
forth  or  flight  of  the  spirit,  is  as  manifiBst  al«. 
For  that  issuing  forth,  when  it  is  in  throngs,  ii 
apparent  even  to  the  sense,  in  yapoois  to  ib 
sight,  in  odours  to  the  smelling;  but  if  it  iasaei 
forth  slowly,  (as  when  a  thing  is  decayed  by  agSp] 
then  it  is  not  apparent  to  the  sense,  but  tiie  on. 
ter  is  the  same.  Again,  where  eompasnie  of  ihi 
body  is  either  so  strait,  or  so  tenacions,  that  lb 
spirit  cAn  find  no  pores  or  passages  by  which  a 
depart,  then  in  the  striTing  to  get  out,  it  driwi 
before  it  the  grosser  parts  of  the  body,  and  pi&> 
trades  them  beyond  the  superfioes  or  anr&oe  of 
the  body;  as  it  is  in  the  rust  of  metals,  aii 
mould  of  all  fat  things.  And  this  is  the  seoosd 
action,  the  issuing  forth  or  flight  of  the  spirit 

6.  The  third  action  is  somewhat  more  obscsre, 
but  full  as  certain;  that  is,  the  contraction  «f 
the  grosser  pi£rts  after  the  spirit  issued  fonk. 
And  this  appears,  first,  in  that  bodies  after  the 
spirit  issued  forth  do  manifestly  shrink,  and  fill  a 
less  room,  as.it  is  in  the  komels  of  nuts,  whick 
after  they  are  dried,  are  too  little  for  the  sfaelk: 
and  in  beams  and  planchers  of  houses,  which  at 
first  lay  olose  together,  but  after  they  are  dried 
give>  and  likewise  in  bowls,  which  thnmgk 
drought  grow  full  of  crannies,  the  parts  of  the 
bowl  contracting  themselves  together,  and  after 
contraction  must  needs  be  empty  spaces.  Second- 
ly, it  appears  by  the  wrinkles  of  bodies  dried; 
for  the  endeavour  of  contracting  itself  is  such, 
that  by  the  contraction  it  brings  the  parts  nearer 
togeiher,  and  so  lifts  them  up ;  for  whatsoever  is 
contracted  on  the  sides,  is  lifted  up  in  the  midst: 
and  this  is  to  be  seen  in  papers  and  old  parch- 
ments, and  in  the  skins  of  living  creatures,  and 
in  the  ooats  of  soft  cheeses,  all  which  with  age 
gather  wrinkles.  Thirdly,  this  contraction  shows 
itself  most  in  those  things  which  by  heat  are  not 
only  wrinkled,  but  ruffled  and  plighted,  and» as  it 
were,  rolled  together,  as  it  is  in  papers,  and 
parchments,  and  leaves,  brought  near  the  fire; 
for  contraction  by  age,  which  is  more  slow,  com- 
monly oauseth  wrinkles,  but  contraction  by  tbe 
fire,  which  is  more  speedy,  cauaeth  plighdz^. 
Now  in  most   things  where  it  comes  not  to 
wrinkling  or  plighting,  there  is  simple  contn»- 
tion,  and.angustiation  or  straitening,  and  indma* 
tion  or  hardening,  and  desiccation,  as  was  showed 
in  the  first  place.    But  if  the  issuing  forth  of  tiM 
spirit,  and  abeumption  or  waste  of  the  moistnn 
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be  8o  great  that  there  is  not  left  body  soffieieiit  to 
xinite  and  contract  itself,  then  of  necessity  con- 
traction mast  cease,  and  the  body  become  putrid, 
and  '  nothing  else  but  a  litUe  dnM  deaying  to- 
gether, which  with  a  light  touch  is  dispersed, 
and  falleth  asunder;  as  it  is  in  bodies  that  are 
rotten,  and  in  paper  burnt,  and  linen  made  into 
tinder,  and  carcasses  embalmed  alter  many  ages. 
And  this  is  the  third  action,  the  contraction  of  the 
josser  parts  after  the  spirit  issueth  forth. 

7.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  fire  and  heat  dry  only 
by  accident,  for  their  proper  work  is  to  attenuate 
and  dilate  the  spirit  and  moisture,  and  then  it 
f ollovrs  by  accident  that  the  other  parts  should  eon- 
tract  themselves,  either  for  the  fiying  of  yacuum 
alone,  or  fo^  some  other  motion  withal,  whereof 
\ye  now  speak  not. 

8.  It  is  certain  that  putrefaction  taketh  its 
oripfinal  from  the  natiye  spirit,  no  less  than  are- 
faction,  but  it  goeth  on  a  far  different  way ;  for  in 
putrefaction,  the  spirit  is  not  simply  yapoured 
forth,  but  being  detained  in  part,  works  strange 
garboils,  and  the  grosser  parts  are  not  so  much 
locally  contracted,  as  they  congregate  themseiyes 
to  parts  of  the  same  mature. 

IdCnglh  apd  Shortness  tf  Life  in  living  Creatures. 

To  the  ilnt  artleto.   Tbe  hittoiy. 

Touching  the  length  and  shortness  of  life  in 
Hying  creatures,  the  information  which  may  be 
had  is  but  slender,  obseryation  is  negligent,  and 
tradition  fabulous.  In  tame  creatures  their  de- 
generate life  corrupteth  them,  in  wild  creatures 
their  exposing  to  all  weathers  often  intercepteth 
them ;  neither  do  those  things  which  may  seem 
coneomitants  giye  any  furtherance  to  this  informa- 
tion, (the  greatness  of  their  bodies,  theit  time  of 
bearing  in  the  womb,  the  number  of  their  young 
ones,  the  time  of  their  growth,  and  the  rest,)  in 
regard  that  these  things  are  intermixed,  and  some- 
times they  concur,  sometimes  they  seyer. 

1.  Mai?B  age  (as  far  as  can  be  gathered  by  any 
certain  narration)  doth  exceed  the  age  of  all  other 
liying  creatures,  except  it  be  of  a  yery  few  only^ 
and  tbe  concomitants  in  him  are  yery  equally  dis- 
posed, his  stature  and  proportion  large,  his  bear- 
ing in  the  womb  nine  months,  his  frait  commonly 
one  at  a  birth,  his  puberty  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  his  time  of  growing  till  twenty. 

^*  The  elephant,  by  undoubted  relation,  ex- 
ceeds the  ordinary  race  of  man's  life,  but  his 
bearing  in-  the  womb  the  space  of  ten  years  is 
fabulous ;  of  two  years,  or  at  least  aboye  one, 
is  certain.  Now,  Ms  bulk  is  great,  his  time  of 
growth  until  the  thirtieth  year,  his  teeth  exceed- 
ing hard,  neither  hath  it  been  obseryed  that  bis 
Mood  is  the  coldest  of  all  creatures ;  his  age  bath 
iomet»iDes  reached  to  two  hundred  years. 

3.  Lions  are  accounted  long-  liyers,  because 
many  of  them  haye  been  found  toothless,  a  sign 


not  so  certain,  for  that  may  be  caused  by  their 
strong  breath. 

4.  The  bear  is  a  great  sleeper,  a  dull  beast,  and 
giyen  to  ease,  and  yet  no^  noted  for  long  life; 
nay,  he  has  this  sigh  of  short  life,  that  his  bear- 
ing in  the  womb  is  but  short,  scarce  fi^ll  forty 
days. 

5.  The  fox  seems  to  be  well  disposed  in  many 
things  for  long  life ;  he  is  well  skinned,  feeds  on 
flesh,  liyes  in  dens,  and  yet  he  is  noted  not  to 
haye  that  property.  Certainly  he  ir  a  kind  of 
dog,  and  that  kind  is  but  short-liyed. 

6.  The  camel  is  a  long  liyer,  a  lean  creature, 
and  sinewy ;  so  that  he  doth  ordinarily  attain  to 
fifty,  and  sometimes  to  a  hundred  years. 

7.  The  horse  liyes  but  to  a  moderate  age,  scarce 
to  foi^y  years,  his  ordinary  period  is  twenty  years; 
but,  perhaps,  he  is  beholden  for  this  shortness  of 
life  to  man ;  for  we  haye  how  no  horses  of  the 
sun  that  liye  freely,  4nd  at  pleasure,  in  good 
pastures;  notwithstanding,  the  horse  grow^  till 
he  be  six  years  old,  and  is  able  for  generation  in 
his  old  age.  Besides,  the  mare  goeth  longer  with 
her  young  one  than  a  woman,  and  brings  forth 
two  at  a  burden  more  rarely.  The  ass  lives 
tommonly  to  the  horse's  age,  but  the  mule  out* 
liyes  them  both. 

8.  The  hart  is  famous  amongst  men  for  long 
life,  yet  not  upon  any  relation  that  is  undoubted. 
They  tell  of  a  certain  hart  that  was  found  with  a 
coUair  about  his  neck,  and  that  collar  hidden  with 
fat.  The  long  life;  of  the  hart  is  the  less  credible, 
because  he  comes  to  his  perfection  at  the  fifth 
year,  and  not  long  after  his  horns  (which  he 
sheds  and  renews  yearly)  grow  more  narrow  at 
the  root,  and  less  branched. 

9.  The  dog  is  but  a  short  liyer,  he  exceeds  not 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
liyes  not  to  fourteen  years;  a  creature  of  the 
hottest  temper,  and  liying  in  extremes,  for  be  is 
commonly  eidier  in  yehement  motion,  or  sleeping ; 
besides,  the  bitch  bringeth  forth  many  at  a  burden, 
and  goeth  nine  weeks. 

10.  The  ox  likewise,  for  the  greatness  of  his 
body  and  strength,  is  but  a  short  liyer,  about  some 
sixteen  years,  and  the  males  liye  longer  than  the 
females :  notwithstanding,  they  bear  usually  but 
one  at  a  burden,  and  go  nine  months ;  a  creature 
dull,  fleshy,  and  soon  fatted,  and  liying  only  upon 
herby  substances,  without  grain. 

1 K  The  sheep  seldom  liyes  to  ten  years,  though 
be  be  a  creature  of  a  moderate  size,  and  excellent- 
ly dad ;  and,  that  which  may  seem  a  wonder, 
being  a  creature  with  so  little  a  gall,  yet  he  hath 
the  most  curled  coat  of  any  other,  for  the  hair  of 
no  creature  is  so  much  curled  as  wool  is.  The 
rams  generate  not  before  the  third  year,  and  con- 
tinue able  for  generation  until  the  eighth.  The 
ewes  bear  young  as  long  as  they  liye.  Th^  sheep 
is  a  diseased  creature,  andTarely  liyes  to  his  faU 
age. 
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12.  The  goat  liyes  to  the  same  age  with  the 
aheep,  and  is  not  mach  anlike  in  other  things, 
thoagh  he  be  a  creature  more  nimble,  and  of 
somewhat  a  firmer  flesh,  and  so  should  be  longer 
lived  ;  but  then  he  is  maeh  more  lascivioas,  and 
that  shortens  his  life. 

13.  The  sow  lives  to  fifteen  years,  sometimes 
to  twenty ;  and  thoogh  it  he  a  creature  of  the 
moistest  flesh,  yet  that  seems  to  make  nothing  to 
length  of  life.  Of  the  wild  boar,  or  sow,  we 
have  nothing  certain. 

14.  The  cat's  age  is  betwixt  six  and  ten  years ; 
a  creature  nimble  and  full  of  spirit,  whose  seed 
(as  iGlian  reports)  bnmeth  the  female ;  where- 
upon, it  is  said,  that  the  cat  conceives  with  pain, 
and  bringrs  forth  with  ease.  A  creature  ravenous 
in  eating,  rather  swallowing  down  his  meat 
whole  than  feeding. 

15.  Hares  and  coneys  attain  scarce  to  seven 
years,  being  both  creatures  generative,  and  with 
young  ones  pf  several  conceptions  in  their  bellies. 
Ixi  this  they  wre  unlike,  that  the  coney  lives  under 
ground,  and  the  hare  above  ground.  And,  again, 
that  the  hare  is  of  a  more  duskish  flesh. 

16.  Birds,  for  the  size  of  their  bodies,  are  much 
lesser  than  beasts ;  for  an  eagle  or  swan  is  but  a 
small  thing  \h  comparison  of  an  ox  or  horse,  and 
so  is  an  ostrich  to  an  elephant. 

17.  Birds  are  excellently  welliclad,  for  feathers, 
for  warmth  and  close  sitting  to  the  body,  exceed 
wool  and  hairs. 

18.  Birds,  though  they  hatch  many  young  ones 
together,  yet  they  bear  them  not  all  in  their  bodies 
lit  once,  but  lay  their  eggs  by  turns,  whereby 
their  fruit  hath  the  more  plentiful  nourishment 
whilst  it  is  in  their  bodies. 

19.  Birds  chew  little  or  nothing,  but  their  meat 
is  found  whole  in  their  crops,  notwithstanding, 
thoy  will  break^the  ahells  of  fruit  and  pick  out 
the  kernels;  they  are  thought  to  be  of  a  very  hot 
and  strong  concoction. 

20.  The  motion  of  birds  in  their  flying,  is  a 
mixed  motion,  consisting  of  a  moving  of  the 
limbs,  and  of  a  kind  of  carriage^  which  is  the 
most  wholesome  kind  of  exercise. 

31.  Aristotle  noted  well  touching  the  genera- 
tion of  birds,  (but  he  transferred  it  ill  to  other 
living  creatures,)  that  the  seed  of  the  male  con- 
fers less  to- generation  than  the  female,  but  that  it 
rather  affords  activity  than  matter ;  so  that  fruitr 
ful  eggs  and  unfruitful  eggs  are  hardly  distin- 
guished. 

33.  Birds  (almost  all  of  them)  come  to  their 
full  growth  the  first  year,  or  a  little  after.  It  is 
true,  that  theit  feathers,  in  some  kinds,  and  their 
bills,  in  others, .  show  their  years ;  but,  for  the 
growth  of  their  bodies,  it  is  npt  so. 

33.  The  eagle  is  accounted  a  long  liver,  yet 
hts  years  are  not  set  down ;  and,  it  is  alleged,  as 
a  sign  of  his  long  life,  that  he  casts  his  bill, 
whereby  he  grows  young  again;  from  whence 


comes  that  old  ptoTerfo,  the  old  age  of  an 
Notwithstanding,  perchance,  the  matter  may  k 
thus,  that  the  renewing  of  the  eagle  doth  notca 
his  bill,  but  the  casting  of  his  bill  is  the  renewal 
of  Jthe  eagle ;  for,  after  that  his  bill  is  diawa  tot 
great  crookedness,  the  eagle  feeds  with  moch  &■ 
ficulty. 

24«  Vultures  are  also  affirmed  to  be  long  lii 
insomuch  that  they  extend  their  life  well 
a  hundred  years.  Kites  likewise,  and  so  A 
birds  that  feed  upon  flesh,  and  birds  of  prey,  ^m 
long.  Ab  for  hawks,  because  they  lead  a  dega»> 
rate  and  servile  life,  for  the  delight  of  nien,  ifti 
term  of  their  natural  life  is  not  certainly  kaowa; 
notwithstanding,  amongst  mewed  hawks,  mbi 
have  been  found  to  have  lived  thirty  years,  ai 
amongst  wild  hawks,  forty  years* 

25.  The  raven,  likewise,  is  xeported  to  fin 
long,,  soinetimes  to  a  hundred  years.  He  Mi 
on  catripn,  and  flies  not  often,  but  lalher  iia 
sedentary  and  melancholic  bird, .  and  hath  feij 
black  flesh.  But  the  crow,  like  unto  him  in  mam 
things,  (except  in  greatness  and  voice,)  lives  m 
altogether  so  lon^,  and  yet  is  reckoned  amoagst 
the  long  livers. 

36.  The  swan  is  certainly  found  to  be  a  lasf 
liver,  and  exceeds  not  infrequently  a  hondni 
years.  He  is  a  bird  excellently  plumed,  a  feeder 
upon  fish,  and  is  always  carried,  and  that  in  nih 
ning  waters. 

37.  The  goose  also  may  pass  amongst  the  loof 
livers,  though  his  food  be  commonly  grass,  asi 
such  kind  of  nourishment,  especially  the  viU 
goose ;  whereupon  this  proverb  grew  amongst  the 
Germans,  Magis  senex  quara  anser  nivalis ;  older 
than  a  wild  goose. 

38.  Storks  must  needs  be  long  liyers,  if  ifatt 
be  true  which  was  anciently  observed  of  ihea, 
that  they  never  came  to  Thebes,  because  that  aSj 
was  often  sacked.  This,  if  it  were  so,  then  either 
they  must  have  the  knowledge  of  more  ages  thai 
one,  or  else  the  old  ones  must  tell  their  young  Ike 
history.  Bet  there  is  nothing  more  freqaent  thu 
fables. 

39.  For  fables  do  so  abound  touching  the  phes- 
nix,  that  the  truth  is  utterly  lost,  if  any  such  biid 
there  be.  As  for  that  which  was  so  much  ad- 
mired, that  she  was  ever  seen  abroad  with  a  great 
troop  of  birds  about  her,  it  is  no  such  wonder; 
for  the  same  is  usually  seen  about  an  owl  flying 
in  the  daytime,  or  a  parrot  let  out  of  a  cage. 

SOrThe  parrot  hath  been  certainly  known  to 
have  lived  threescore  years  in  England,  how  old 
soever  he  was  before  he  was  brought  over;  a  bird 
eating  almost  all  kinds  of  meats,  chewing  his 
meats  and  renewing  his  bill :  likewise  curst  and 
mischievous,  and  of  a  black  flesh. 

31.  The  peacock  lives  twenty  years,  but  bs 
comes  not  forth  with  his  argus  eyes  before  be  be 
three  years  old;  a  bird  slow  of. pace,  haviog 
whitish  flesh* 
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9^  The  donghill  cock  is  yenereofis,  martial, 
u&d  bot  of  a  short  life ;  a  crank  bird,  having  also 
vrViite  ilesh. 

33.  The  Indian  cock,  commonly  called  the 
tairkey  cock,  lives  not  mach  longer  than  the  dong- 
hill cock;  an  angry  bird,  and  hath  exceeding 
"White  flesh, 

34.  The  ringdoves  are  of  the  longest  sott.  of 
livers,  insbmach  that  they  attain  sometimes  to 
fifty  years  of  age;  an  airy  bird,  and  both  builds 
and  sits  on  high.  Bat  doves  and  turtles  are  but 
short-lived,  not  exceeding  eight  years. 

35.  But  pheasants  and  partridges  may  live  to 
sixteen  years.  They  are  great  4}reeders,  but  not 
so  >^hite  of  flesh  as  the  ordinary  pullen. 

36.  The  blackbird  is  reported  to  be,  amongst 
the  lesser  birds,  one  of  the  longest  livers;  an 
>&nhappy  bird,  and  a  good  singer. 

37.  The  sparrow  is  noted  to  be  of  a  very  short 
life ;  and  it  is  imputed  in  the  males  to  their  lasci- 
▼iousness.  But  the  linnet,  no  bigger  in  body 
than  the  sparrow,  hath  been  observed  to  have 
lived  twenty  years. 

38.  Of  the  ostrich  we  have  nothing  certain; 
those  that  were  kept  here  have  been  so  unfortu- 
nate,  but  no  long  life  appeared  by  them.  Of  the 
bird  ibis  we  find  only  that  he  liveth  long,  but  his 

I     years  are  not  recorded. 

39.  The  age  of  fishes  is  more  uncertain  than 
that  of  terrestrial  creatures,  because  living  under 

I  the  water  they  are  the  less  observed;  many  of 
them  breathe  not,  by  which  means  their  vital 
spirit /is  more  closed  in;  and,  therefore,  though 
they  receive  some  refrfgeration^  by  their  gills,  yet 
that  refrigeration  is  not  so  continual  as  when  it  is 
by  breathing. 

40.  They  are  free  from  the  desiccation  and  de- 
predation of  the  air  ambient,  because  they  live  in 
the  water,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  water, 
ambient,  and  piercing,  and  I'eceived  into  the  pores 
of  the  body,  doth  more  hurt  to  long  life  than  the 
air  doth. 

41.  It  is  aflirmed,  too,  that  their  blood  is  not 
warm.  Some  of  them  are  great  devourers,  even 
of  their  own  kind.  Their  flesh  is  softer  and  more 
tender  than  that  of  terrestrial  creatures;  they 
grow  exceedingly  fat,  insomuch  that  an  incredible 
quantity  of  oil  will  be  extracted  out  of  one  whale. 

45.  Dolphins  are  reported  to  live  about  thirty 
years ;  of  which  thing  a  trial  was  taken  in  some 
of  them  by  cutting  ofl*  their  tails :  they  grow  until 
ten  years  of  age. 

43.  That  which  they  report  of  some  fishes  is 
strangle,  that  after  a  certain  age  their  bodies  will 
waste  and  grow  very  slender,  only  their  head  and 
tail  retaining  their  former  greatness. 

44.  There  were  found  in  Csesar's  fishponds 
lampreys  to  have  lived  threescore  years;  they 
were  grown  so  familiar  with  long  use,  that  Cras- 
IU8,  the  oratpr,  solemnly  lamented  one  of  them. 

46.  The  pike,  amongst  fishes  living  in  fresh 


water,  i»  found  to  last  longest,  sometimes  to  forty 
years ;  he  is  a  ravener,  of  a  flesh  somewhat  dry 
and  firm. 

46.  But  the  carp,  bream*,  trench,  eel,  and  the 
like,  are  not  held  to  live  above  ten  years. 

47.  Salmons  are  quick  of  growth,  sbortof  life; 
so  are  trouts ;  but  the  perch  is  slow  of  growth, 
long  of. life. 

48.  Touching  that  monstrous  bulk  of  the  whale 
or  ork,  how  long  it  is  weiled  by  vital  spirit,  we 
have  received  nothing  certain ;  neither  yet  toitoh- 
ing  the  sea-calf,  and  sea-hog,  and  other  innume- 
rable fishes. 

49.  Crocodiles  are  reported  to  be  exceeiling 
long-lived,  and  are  famous  for  the  times  of  their 
growth,  for  that  they,  amongst  all  other  creatures, 
are  thought  to  grow  during  their  whole  life. 
They  are  of  those  creatures  that  lay  eggs,  raven- 
ous, cruel,  and  well  fenced  against  the  watefs. 
Touching  the  other  kinds  of  shell-fish,  we  find 
nothing  certain  how  long  they  live. 

Observatioiu 

To  find  out  a  rule  touching,  length  and  short- 
ness of  life  in  living  creatures  is  very  difiicult,  by 
reason  of  the  negligence  of  observations,  and  the 
intermixing  of  causes.  A  few  things  we  will  set 
down. 

1.  There,  are  more  kinds  of  birds  found  to  be 
long-lived  than  of  beasts ;  as  the  ieagle,  the  vul- 
ture, the  kite,  the  pelican,  the  raven,  the  crow, 
the  swan,  the  goose,  the  stork,  the  crane,  the  bird 
called  the  ibis,  the  parrot,  the  ringdove,  with  the 
rest,  though  they  come  to  their  full  growth  within 
a  year,  and  are  less  of  bodies ;  surely  their  cloth- 
ing is  excellent  good  against  the  distemperatures 
of  the  weather;  and,  besides,  living  for  the  most 
part  in  the  open  air,  they  are  like  the  inhabitants 
of  pure  mountains,  which  are  long-lived.  Again, 
their  motion,  which  (as  I  elsewhere  said)  is  a 
mixed  motion,  compounded  of  a  moving  of  their 
limbs  and  of  a  carriage  in  the  air,  doth  less  weary 
and  wear  them,  and  it  is  more  wholesome.  Nei- 
ther do  they  sufifer  any  compression  or  want  of 
nourishment  in  their-mother's  bellies,  because  the 
eggs  are  laid  by  turns.  But  the  chiefest  cause  of 
all  I  take  to  be  is  this,  that  birds  are  made  more 
of  the  substance  of  the  mother  than  of  the  father, 
whereby  their  spirits  are  not  so  eager  and  hot. 

2,  It  may  be  a  position,  that  creatures  which 
partake  more  of  the  substance  of  their  mother 
than  of  their  father,  are  long-lived,  as  birds  are, 
which  was  said  before.  Also,  that  those  which 
have  a  longer  time  of  bearing  in  the  womb,  do 
partake  more  of  the  substance  of  their  mother, 
less  of  the  father,  and  so  are  longer  lived ;  inso- 
mnch,  that  1  am  of  opinion,  that  even  amongst 
men,  (which  I  have  noted  in  some,)  those  that 
resemble  their  mothers  most  are  longest  lived ; 
and  so  are  the  children  of  old  men  begotten  of 
yoang  wives,  if  the  fatheiv  be  sound,  not  diseased 
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3.  The  fint  breeding  of  creatares  is  ever  mate- 
rial, either  to  their  hurt  or  benefit.  And,  there- 
fore, it  stands  with  reason,  that  the  lesser  eom- 
pression,  and  the  more  liberal  alimentation  of  the 
young  one  in  the  womb,  should  confer  much  to 
iong  life.  Now,  this  happens  when  either  the 
young  ones  are  brought  forth  saocessively,  as  in 
birds ;  or  when  they  are  single  birth,  as  in  crea- 
tures bearing  but  one  at  a  burden. 

4.  But  long  bearing  in  the  womb  makes  for 
length  of  life  three  ways.  First,  for  that  the 
young  one  partakes  more  of  the  substance  of  the 
mother,  as  hath  been  said.  Secondly,  that  it 
comes  forth  more  strong  and  able.  Thirdly,  that 
it  undergoes  the  predatory  foroe  of  the  air  later. 
Besides,  it  shows  that  nature  intendeth  to  finish 
their  periods  by  larger  ciicles.  Now,  though 
oxen,  and  ^heep,  which  are  home  in  the  womb 
about  six  months,  are  but  short-lived,  that  hap- 
pens for  other  causes. 

5.  Feeder^  upon  grass  and  mere  herbs  are  but 
short  livers,  and  creatures  feeding  upon  fiesh,  or 
seeds,  or  fruits,  long  livers,  as  some  birds  are. 
As  for  harts,  which  are  long-lived,  they  take  the 
one-half  of  their  meat  (as  men  use  to  say)  from 
above  their  heads ;  and  the  goose,  besides  grass, 
findeth  something  in  the  water  and  etubble  to 
feed  upon. 

6.  We  suppose  that  a  good  clothing  of  the 
body  maketh  much  to  long  life ;  for  it  fenceth 
and  armeth  against  the  intemperances  of  the  air, 
which  do  wonderfully  assail  and  decay  the  body ; 
which  benefit  birds  especially  have.  Now,  that 
sheep,  which  have  so  good  fleeces,  should  be  so 
short-lived,  that  is  to  be  imputed  to  diseases, 
whereof  that  creature  is  full,  and  to  the  bare  eat- 
ing of  grass. 

7.  The  seat  of  the  spirits,  without  doubt,  is 
principally  the  head,  which,  though  it  be  usually 
understood  of  the  animal  spirits  only,  yet  this  b 
all  in  all.  Again,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  the 
spirits  do  most  of  all  waste  and  prey  qpon  the 
body,  so  that  when  they  are  either  in  greater 
plenty,  of  in  greater  inflammation  and  acrimony, 
there  the  life  is  much  shortened.  And,  therefore,  I 
conceive  a  great  cause  of  long  life  in  birds  to  be 
the  smallness  of  their  heads  in  comparison  of 
their  bodies ;  for  even  men,  which  have  very  great 
heads,  I  suppose  to  be  the  shorter  livers. 

8.  I  am  of  opinion  that  carriage  is,  of  all  ether 
motions,  the  most  helpful  to  long  life,  which  I 
also  noted  before.  Now,  there  are  carried  water- 
fowls upon  the  water,  as  swans;  all  birds  in 
tiieir  flying,  but  with  a  strong  endeavour  of  their 
limbs;  and  fishes,  of  the  length  of  whose  lives 
we  have  no  certainty. 

9.  Those  creatures  which  are  long  before  they 
come  to  iheir  perfection,  (not  speaking  of  growth 
in  stature  only,  but  of  other  steps  to  maturity,  as 
man  puts  forth,  first,  his  teeth,  next,  the  signs  of 
puberty,  then  his  beard,  and  so.forward,)  are  long- 


lived,  for  it  shows  that  natare  ftnbhed 
by  iarger  circles. 

.10.  Milder  creatures  are  not  long^l 
sheep  and  dove ;  for  choler  is  as  the  wl 
^nd  spur  to  many  functions  in  the  body. 

11.  Creatures  whose  flesh  i9  more  di 
are  longer  lived  than  those  that  have  white 
for  it  showeth  that  the  juice  of  the  body  u 
firm,  and  less' apt  to  dissipate. 

12.  In  every  corruptible  body  quantity 
much  to  the  conservation  of  the  whole;  bti 
great  fire  is  longer  in  quenching,  a  small  psiQa 
of  water  is  sooner  evaporated,  the  body  of  i  av 
withereth  not  so  fast  as  a  twig.  And*  tfaenfii^ 
generally,  (I  speak  it  of  species,  not  of 
duals,)  ereatures  that  are  large  in  body  are  U 
lived  than  those  that  are  small,  unless  then  a 
some  other  potent  cause  to  hinder  it. 

JHmentation  or  NwtrishmerU ;    aud    the  my  i 

Nourishing^ 

To  the  fourth  article.    The  history. 

1.  Nourishment  ought  to  be  of  an  infoia 
nature,  and  more  simple  substances  than  tbe 
thing  nourished.  Plants  are  nourished  wi& 
the  earth  and  water,  living  creatures  viU 
plants,  man  with  living  creatures.  There  m 
also  certain  creatures  feeding  upon  flesh,  wA 
man  himself  takes  plants  into  a  part  of  ha 
nourishment;  but  man  and  creatures  fee^ 
upon  flesh  are  scarcely  nourished  with  phsli 
alone;  perhaps  fruit  or  grains,  baked  or  boikd, 
may,  wiih  long  use,  nourish  them ;  but  leaves, or 
plants,  or  herbs,  will  not  do  it,  as  the  order  of 
Foliatanes  showed  by  experience. 

2.  Over-great  aflinity  or  consubstantiality  of 
the  nourishment  to  the  thing  nourished,  proreih 
not  well ;  creatures  feeding  upon  herbs  touch  so 
flesh ;  and  of  creatures  feeding  upon  flesh,  fe«*of 
them  eat  their  own  kind.  As  for  men  which  are 
cannibals,  they  feed  not  ordinarily  upon  roan's 
flesh,  but  reserve  it  as  a  dainty,  either  to  serre 
their  revenge  upon  their  enemies,  or  to  satisfy 
their  appetite  at  some  times.  So  the  ground  is 
best  sown  with  seed  growing  elsewhere,  and 
men  do  not  use  to  graft  or  inoculate  upon  the 
same  stock. 

3.  By  how  much  the  more  the  nourishment  is 
better  prepared,  and  approacheth  nearer  in  like- 
ness to  the  tiling  nourished,  by  so  much  the  man 
are  plants  more  fruitful,  and  living  creatures  is 
better  liking  and  plight;  for  a  young  slip  or  cioa 
is  not  so  well  nourished  if  it  be  pricked  into  tbe 
ground,  as  if  it  be  grafted  into  a  stock  agreeing 
with  it  in  nature,  and  where  it  finds  the  nonridi- 
ment  already  digested  and  prepared ;  neither  {m 
is  reported)  will  the  seed  of  an  onion,  or  sooM 
such  like,  sown  in  the  bare  earth,  bring  forth  to 
large  a  fruit  as  if  it  be  put  into  another  oiuoo, 
which  is  a  new  kind  of  grafting  into  the  root  or 
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vmder  groimd*  Ag&in,  it  kath^been  found  out 
lalelyy  th«t  a  slip  of  a  wUdtiee^aa  of  an.  elm, 
[,  ash,  or  sneh  tike,  grafted  into. a  stock  of  tke 
kind,  will  bring  forth  larger  leayea  than 
tiicae  that  grow  without  grafting.  Alao  men  aie 
not  nonriahed  so  well  with  raw  flesh  as  with  that 
^vrhich  hath  passed  the  fire. 

4.  Living  creatures  are  nourished  by  th^  mouth, 
plants  by  the  root,  young  ones  in  the  womb  by  the 
navel.  Birds  for  a  while  are  nourished  with  the 
yolk  in  the  ,egg,  whereof  some  is  found  in  their 
crops  after  they  are  hatched. 

5.  All  nourishment  meveth  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference,  or  from  the  inward  to  the 
outward;  yet  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  in  trees  and 
plants  the  nourishment  passeth  rather  by  the 
bark  and  outward  parts,  than  by  the  pith  and 
inward  parts ;  for  if  the  bark  be  pulled  off,  though 
but  for  a  small  breadth  round,  they  live  no  more ; 
and  the  blood  in  the  reins  of  living  creatures 
doth  no  less  nourish  the  flesh  beneath  than  the 
flesh  above  it. 

6.  In  all  alimentaUon  or  nourishment  there  is 
a  twofold  action,  extnsion,  and  attraction;  where- 
of the  former  proceeds  from  the  inward  function, 
the  latter  from  the  outward. 

-  7.  Vegetables  assimilate  their  nourishment  sim* 
ply,  without  exceming;  for  gums  and  tears  of 
trees  are  rather  exuberances  than  excrements,  andi 
knots  or  knobs  are  nothing  but  diseases.  But 
the  substance  of  living  creatures  is  more  percep- 
tible of  the  like;  and,  therefore,  it  is  conjoined 
with  a  kind  of  disdain,  whereby  it  rejecteth  the 
bad  and  assimilateth  the  good. 

8.  It  is  a  strange  thing  of  the  stalks  of  fruits, 
that  all  the  nourishment  which  produceth  some- 
times such  great  froits,  should  be  forced  to  pass 
through  so  narrow  necks;  for  the  fruit  is  never 
joined  to  the  stocks  without  some  stalk. 

9.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  seeds  of  living 
creatures  will  not  be  fruitful  but  when  they  new 
shed,  but  the  seeds  of  plants  will  be  fruitful  a 
long  time  after  they  are  gathered ;  yet  the  slips  or 
dons  of  trees  will  not  grow  unless  tiiey  be  graft- 
ed green,  neither  will  the  roots  keep  long  fresh 
unless  they  be  covered  with  earth. 

10.  In  living  creatures  there'  are  degrees  of 
nourishment  according  to  their  age ;  in  the  wbmb, 
the  young  one  is  nourished  with  the  mother's 
blood;  when  it  is  new-bom,  with  milk;  after- 
wards with  meats  and  drinks :  and  in  old  age  the 
most  nourishing  and  savoury  meats  please  best. 

Above  alt,  it  maketh  to  the  present  inquisition, 
to  inquire  diligently  and  attentively  whether  a 
man  may  not  receive  nourishment  from  without, 
at  least  some  other  way  besides  the  mouth.  We 
know  that  baths  of  milk  are  used  in  some  hectic 
fevers,  and  when  the  body  is  brought  extreme 
low,  and  physicians  do  provide  nourishing  glis- 
ters. This  matter  would  be  well  studied ;  for  if 
nourishment  may  be  made  either  from  without, 


01  some  other  way  than  by  the  stomach,  then  the 
weakness  of  concoction,  which  is  incident  to  old 
men,  might  be  recompensed  by  these  helps,  and 
concoction  restored  to  them  entire. 

Length  atfid  Sharineai  ffUft  in  Man. 

To  the  fiftb,  sUtht  tevAnth,  «lf hth,  nintii,  and  eleventb  ar- 

tidas.    TheHlAory. 

1.  Befoie  the  flood,  as  the  sacred  Scriptures 
relate,  men  li;red  many  hundred  years;  yet 
none  of  the  fathers  attained  to  ti  full  thousand. 
Neither  was  this  length  of  life  peculiar  only  to 
grace  or  the  holy  line;  (or  there  are  reckoned  of 
Uie  fathers,  until  the  flood,  eleven  ^neralions ; 
but  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  by  Cain,  only  eight 
generations;  so  as  the  posterity  of  Cain  may 
seem  the  longer  lived.  But  this  length  of  life, 
immediately  after  the  flood,  was  reduced  to  a 
moiety,  but  in  the  postnati ;  for  Noah,  who  was 
bom  before,  equalled  the  age  of  his  ancestors, 
and  Sem  saw  the  six  hundredth  year  of  his  life. 
Afterwards,  three  generations  being  run  from  the, 
flood,  the  life  of  man  was  brought  down  to  a 
fourth  part  of  the  primitive  age,  that  was,  to 
about  two  hundred  years. 

2.  Abraham  lived  a  hundred  and  seventy  and 
five  years ;  a  man  of  a  high  courage,  and  prosper- 
ous i^  all  things.  Isaac  came  to  'z  hundred  and 
eighty  years  of  age;  a  chaste  man,  and  enjoying 
more  quietness  than  his  father.  But  Jacob,  after 
many  crosses,  and  a  numerous  progeny,  lasted  to 
the  one  hundred  and  forty-seventh  year  of  his  life ; 
a  patient,  gentle,  and  wise  man.  Ismael,  a  mili- 
tary man,  lived  a  hundred  and  thirty  and  seven 
years.  Sarah  (whose  years  only  amongst  women 
are  recorded)  died  in  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  her  age;  a  beautifal  and  mag- 
nanimous woman,  a  singular  good  mother  and 
wife,  and  yet  no  less  famous  for  her  liberty  than 
obsequiousness  towards  her  husband.  Joseph, 
also,. a  prudent  and  politic  man,  "passing  his 
youth,  in  affliction,  afterwards  advanced  to  the 
height  of  ^honour  and  prosperity,  lived  a  hundred 
and  ten  years.  But  his  brother  Levi,  older  than 
himself,  attained  to  a  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
years;  a  man  impatient  of  contumely  and  re- 
vengeful. Near  unto  the  same  age  attained  the 
son  of  Levi ;  also  his  grandchild,  the  father  of 
Aaron  and  Moses. 

3.  Moses  lived  a  hundred  and  twenty  yeare;  a 
stout  man,  and  yet  the  meekest  upon  the  earth, 
and  of  a  very  slow  tongue.  Howsoever,  Moses, 
in  his  psalm,  pronounceth  that  the  life  of  man  is 
but  seventy  years,  and  if  a  man  have  strength, 
then  eighty ;  which  term  of  man's  life  standeth 
firm  in  many  particulars  even  at  this  day,  Aaron, 
who  was  three  years  the  older,  died  the  same 
year  with  his  brother;  a  man  of  a  readier  speech, 
of  a  more  facile  disposition,  and  less  constant. 
But  Phineas,  grandchild  of  Aaron,  (perhaps  out 
of  extraordinary  grace,)  may  be  collected  to  have 
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liyed  three  hundred  years ;  if  so  be  the  war  of  the 
Israelites  against  the  tribe  of  Betijamin  (in  which 
expedition  Phineas  consulted  with)  were  perform- 
ed in  the  same  order  of  time  in  which  the  history 
hath  ranked  it ;  be  was  a  man  of  a  most  eminent 
zeal.  Joshua,  a  martial  man  and  an  excellent 
leader,  and  evermore  victorious,  lived  to  the  hun- 
dred and  tenth  year  of  his  life.  Caleb  was  his  con- 
temporary, and  seemeth  to.hsve  been  of  as  great 
years.  Ebud,  the  judge,  seems  to  have  been  no 
less  than  a  hundred  years  old,  in  regard  that  after 
the  victory  over  the  Moabites,  the  Holy  Land  bad 
rest  under  his  government  eighty  years ;  he  was 
a  man  fierce  and  undaunted,  and  one  that  in  a 
sort  neglected  bis  life  for  the  good  of  his  people. 

4.  Job  lived,  after  the  restoration  of  his  happi- 
ness, a  hundred  and  forty  years,  being,  before  his 
afihctions,  of  that  age  that  he  had  sons  at  man's 
estate;  a  man  politic,  eloquent,  charitable,  and 
the  example  of  patience.  Eli,  the  priest,  lived 
ninety-eight  years;  a  corpulent  man,  calm  of  dis- 
position, and  indalgent  to  his  children.  But 
Elizeus,  the  prophet,  may  seem  to  have  died 
when  he- was  above  a  hundred  years  old ;  for  he 
is  found  to  haVe  lived  after  the  assumption  of 
Elias  sixty  years ;  and  at  the  time  of  that  as- 
sumption he  was  of  those  years,  that  the  boys 
mocked  him  by  the  name  of  baldhead ;  a  man  ve- 
hement and  severe,  and  of  an  austere  life,  and  a 
contemner  of  riches.  Also  Isaiah,  the  prophet, 
seemeth  to  have  been  a  hundred  years  old ;  for 
he  is  found  to  have  exercised  the  function  of  a 
prophet  seventy  years  together,  the  years  both  of 
hie  beginning  to  prophecy,  and  of  his  d^ath,  being 
uncertain  ;  a  man  of  an  admirable  eloquence,  an 
evangelical  prophet,  full  of  the  promises  of  God 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  a  bottle  with  sweet 
wine. 

5.  Tobias,  the  elder,  lived  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  years,  the  younger  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  ;  merciful  men,  and  great  alms-givers.  It 
seems,  in  the  time  of  the  captivity,  many  of  the 
Jews  who  returned  out  of  Babylon  were  of  great 
years,  seeing  they  could  remember  both  temples, 
(there  being  no  less  than  seventy  years  betwixt 
them,)  and  wept  for  the  unlikeness  of  them. 
Many  ages  after  that,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
lived  old  Simeon,  to  the  age  of  ninety;  a  devout 
man,  and  full  both  of  hope  and  expectation.  Into 
the  same  time  also  fell  Anna,  the  prophetess, ^ho 
could  not  possibly  be  less  than  a  hundred  years 
old,  for  she  had  been  seven  years  a  wife,  about 
eighty-four  years  a  widow,  besides  the  years  of 
her  virginity,  and  the  time  that  she  lived  after  her 
prophecy  of  our  Saviour ;  she  was  a  holy  woman, 
and  passed  her  days  in  fastings  and  prayers.  > 

6«  The  long  lives  of  men  mentioned  in  heathen 
authors  have  no  great  certainty  in  them  ;^t)oth  for 
the  intermixture  of  fables,  whereonto  those  kind 
of  relations  were  very  prone,  and  for  thoir  false 
calculation  of  years.     Certainly  of  the  Egyptians 


we  find  nothing  of  moment  in  tli< 
are  extant,  as.  touching  lon^  life ;  for 
which  reigned  longest  did  not  exeecd  £%,  s 
five-and-fifly  years;  which  is  no  great 
seeing  many  at  this  day  attain  to  those 
But  the  Arcadian  kings  are  fiabuloosly  repoitBdb 
have  lived  very  long.  Surely  that  coaanyia 
monntainous,  full  of  flocks  of  sheep,  and  hxm^ 
forth  most  wholesome  food,  iiotwith8taft&( 
seeing  Pan  was  their  god,  we  mxy  ooneeive  fa 
all  things  about  them  were  panic  and  tsib,  td 
subject  te  fables. 

7.  Numa,  King  of  the  Roma|is,  lived  toeigii^ 
years ;  a.  man  peaceable,  contemplative,  and 
devoted  to  religion.  Marcus  Valerias 
saw  a  hundred  years  complete,  there  being  beCsis 
his  first  and  sixth  consulship  forty-aix  yeas;  i 
man  valorous,  affable,  popular,  and  always  iiaft> 
nate. 

8.  Solon  of  Athens,  the  lawgiver,  and  cm  d 
the  seven  wise  men,  lived  above  eighty  yeaoti 
man  of  high  courage,  but  popular,  and  affeetej  fe 
his  country ;  also  learned,  given  to  pleasoies,ai 
a  soft  kind  of  life.  Epimenides,  the  CretiaB,ii 
reported  to  have  lived  a  hundred  and  fifty-eeia 
years;  the  matter  is  mixed  with  a  prodigioai 
relation,  for  fifty-seven  of  those  years  be  is  nii 
to  have  slept  in  a  cave.  Half  an  age  after,  Jeso* 
pbon,  the  Colophonian,  lived  a  hundred  and  tn 
years,  or  rather  more;  for  at  the  age  of  twes^- 
five  years  he  left  his  country,  seventy'-aeven  eoa- 
plete  years  he  travelled,  and  afler  that  retuised; 
but  how  long  he  lived  after  his  return  appears  not; 
a  man  no  less  wandering  in  mind  than  in  bodj; 
for  his  name  was  changed  for  the  madness  of  im 
opinions,  from  Xenophanes  to  Xenomanes;  i 
man,  no  doubt,  of  a  vast  conceit,  and  that  minded 
nothing  but  infinitum. 

9.  Anacreon,  the  poet,  lived  eighty  years,  wd 
somewhat  better,  a  man  lascivious,  voluptooos, 
and  given  to  drink.  Pindarus,  the  Theban,  lived 
to  eighty  years ;  a  poet  of  a  high  fancy,  singvlv 
in  his  conceits,  and  a  great  adorer  of  the  gods. 
Sophocles,  the  Athenian,  attained  to  the  like  age; 
a  lo^y  tragic  poet,  given  over  wholly  to  writing, 
and  nej^lectful  of  his  family. 

10»  Artaxerxes,  King  of  Persia,  lived  ninety-fbor 
years;  a  man  of  a  dull  wit,  averse  to  the  despatch 
of  .business,  desirous  of  glory,  but  rather  of  ease. 
At  the  same  time  lived  Agesilaus,  Kingof  Spaits, 
to  eighty-four  years  of  age ;  a  moderate  prince,  as 
being  a  philosopher  among  kings,  but,  notwltfa- 
standing,  ambitious,  and  a  warrior,  and  no  less 
stout  in  war  than  in  business. 

11.  Gorgias,  the  Sicilian,  was  a  handrrd  and 
eight  years  old ;  a  rhetorician,  and  a  great  boaster 
of  his  faculty,  one  that  taught  youth  for  profit. 
He  had  seen  many  countries,  and  a  little  befoie 
his  death  said,  that  he  had  done  nothing  worth/ 
of  blame  since  he  was  an  old  man.  Protagonab 
of  Abdera,  saw  ninety  years  of  age.    This  flua 
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likefwise  a  iliet^rician,  bat  professed  not  so 
much  to  teach  the  libend  arts,  as  the  art  of  govern** 
ing  eommonwealths  and  states';  notwithstanding 
he   was  a  great  wanderer  in  the  world,  no  lefis 
than    Gorgias.     Isocrates,  the  Athenian*  JiVed 
ninefty^ight  jeais ;  he  was  a  rhetorician  also,  but 
an  exceeding  modest  man,  one  that  shnnnedthe 
pablio  light,  and  opened  his  school  only  in  his 
o'wn  house.    Democritos,  of  Abdera,  reached  to  a 
hundred  and  nine  years ;  he  was  a  great  philoso- 
pher,  and,  if  ever  any  man  amongst  the  Grecians, 
a  trae  naturalist,  a  surreyor  of  many  >counlries, 
but  much  more  of  nature;  also  a  diligent  search- 
er into  experiments,  and  (as  Aristotle  objected 
a^inst  him)  one  that  followed  similitudes  more 
than  the   laws   of  ajguments.     Diogenes,  the 
Sinopean,  lived  ninety  years ;  a  man  that  used 
liberty  towards  others,  but  tyranny  oyer  himself, 
a  coarse  diet,  and  of  much  patience.    Zeno,  of 
Citium,  lacked  about  two  years  of  a  hundred ;  a 
man  of  a  high  mind,  and  a  contomner  of  other 
men's  opinions;  also  of  a  great  acuteness,  but 
yet    not  troublesome,  choosing  rather  to  take 
men's  minds  than  to  enforce  them.    The  like 
whereof  afterwards  was  in  Seneca.^  Plato,  the 
Athenian,  attained  to  eighty-one  years;  a  man 
of  a  great  courage,  but  yet  a  lover  of  ease,  in  his 
notions  sublime,  and  of  a  fancy,  neat  and  deli- 
cate in  his  lile,  rather  calm  than  merry,  and  one 
that  carried  a  kind  of  majesty  in  his  countenance. 
Theophrastus,  the  Eressian,  arrived  at  eighty-five 
years  of  age ;  a  man  sweet  for  his  eloquence, 
Bweet  for  the  variety  of  his  matters,  and  who  se* 
lected  the  pleasant  things  of  philosophy,  and  let 
the  bitter  and  harsh  go.    Cameades,  of  Cyrena, 
many  years  after,  came  to  the  like  age  of  eighty- 
five  years ;  a  man  of  a  fluent  eloquence,  ana  one 
who,  by  the  acceptable  and  pleasant  variety  of 
his  knowledge,  delighted  both  himself  and  others. 
But  Orbilius,  who  lived  in  Cicero's  time,  no 
philosopher  or  rhetorician,  but  a  grammarian,  at- 
tained to  a  hundred  years  of  age ;  he  was  first  a 
soldier,  then  a  schoolmaster;  ^a  man  by  nature 
tart  both  in  his  tongue  and  pen,  and  severe  to- 
wards his  scholars. 

13.  Quintius  Fabias  Maximus  was  augur  sixty- 
three  years,  which  showed  him  to  be  above  eighty 
years  of  age  at  his  death ;  though  it  be  true,  that 
in  the  augurship  nobility  was  more  respected  than 
age;  a  wise  man,  and  a  great  deliberator,  and  in 
all  his  proceedings  moderate,  and  not  without 
affability  severe.  Masinissa,  King  of  Numidia, 
lived  ninety  years,  and  being  more  than  eighty- 
five,  got  a  son ;  a  daring  man,  and  trusting  upon 
his  fortune,  who  in  his  youth  had  tasted  of  the 
inconstancy  of  fortune,  but  in  his  succeeding  age 
was  constently  happy.  But  Marcus  Porcius  Gato 
lived  above  ninety  years  of  age ;  a  man  of  an  iron 
body  and  mind ;  he  had  a  bitter  tongue,  and  loved 
to  cherish  factions ;  he  was  given  to  husbandry, 
and  was  .to  himself  and  his  fiunily  a  physician* 
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13.  Terentia,  Cicero's  wife,  lived  a  hundred 
and  three  years;  at  woman  afflicted  with  many 
crosses;  first,  with  the  banishment  of  her  hus- 
band, then  with  the  difference  betwixt  them; 
lastly,  with  his  last  fatal  misfortune.  She  was 
also  oftentimes  vexed  with  the  gout.  Luceia  must 
needs  exceed  a  hundred  by.  many  years,  for  it  is 
saidr  that  she  acted  a  whole  hundred  years  upon 
the  stage,  at  firstf-perhapd,  representing  the  person 
of  some  young  girl,  at  last  of  some  decrepit  old  wo- 
man. ^But  Galeria  Copiola,  a  player  also,  and  a 
dancer,  was  brought  upon  the  stage  as  a  novice,  in 
what  year  of  her  age-is  not  known ;  but  ninety-nine 
years  after,  at  the  dedication  of  the  theatre  by 
Pompey  the  Great,  she  was  shown  upoH  the  stege, 
not  now  for  an  actress,  but  for  a  wonder.  Neither 
was  this  all ;  for  after  that,  in  the  solemnities  for 
the  health  and  life  of  Augustus,  she  was  shown 
upon  the  stege  the'  third  tinie. 
•  14.  There  was  another  actress,  somewhat  in- 
ferior in  age,  but  mtich  superior  ih  dignity,  which 
lived  well  near  ninety  years,  I  mean  Livia  Julia 
Augusta,  wife  to  Augustus  Ceesar,  and  mother  to 
Tiberius.  For,  if  Augustus  his.  life  were  a  play, 
(as  himself  would  have  it,  when  as  npo\  his 
death-bed  he  charged  his  friends  they  should  give 
him  a  plaudit  after  he  was  dead,)  certeinly  this 
lady  was  an  excellent  actress,  who  could  carry  it 
so  well  with  her  husband  by  a  dissembled  obe- 
dience, and  with  her  son  by  power  and  authority. 
A  woman  affable,  and  yet  of  a  matronal  carriage, 
pragmatical,  and  unholding  her  power.  But 
Junia,  the  wife  of  Caius  Cassiusv  and  sister  of 
Marcus  Brutus,  was  also  ninety  years  old,  for  she 
survived  the  Philippic  battle  sixty4bur  years ;  a 
magnanimous  woman,  in  her  great  wealth  happy, 
in  the  calamity  of  her  husband,  and  near  kinsfolks, 
and  in  a  long  widowhood  unhappy,  notwilhstend- 
ing  much. honoured  of  all. 

15.  The  year  of  our  Lord  seventy-six,  falling 
into  the  time  of  Vespasian,  is  memorable;  in 
which  we' shall  find,  as  it  were,  a  calendar  of 
long-lived  men ;  for  that  year  there  waa'a  texing : 
(now,  a  texing  is  the  most  authentical  and  truest 
informer  touching  the  ages  of  men ;)  and  in  that 
part  of  Itely,  which-  lietb  betwixt  the  Apennine 
mounteins  and  the'  riyer  Po,  there  were  found  a 
hundred  and  four-and-twenty  persons  that  either 
equalled  or  exceeded  a  hundred  years  of  age; 
namely,  of  a  hundred  years,  just  fifty-four  persons ; 
of  a  hundr;id  and  ten,  fifty  seyen  persons ;  of  a  hun- 
dred and  five-and-twenty,  t^o  only ;  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty,  foulr  men ;  of  a  hundred  and  five-and- 
thirty,  or  seven-and-thirty,  four  more ;  ofa  hundred 
and  forty,  three  men.  9^ides  thescPanna  in  parti- 
cular afforded  five,whereof  three  fulfilled  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years,  and  two  a  hundred  and  thirty* 
Brussels  afforded  one  ofa  hundred  and  twenty  five 
years  old.  Placentia  one,  aged  a  hundredthirty- 
and  one.  Faventia  one  woman,  aged  one  hundred 
thirty-and-two.   A  certain  town«  then  called  V 
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Idiatiaiii,  situate  in  the  bills  about  Piacentia, 
afforded  ten,  whereof  six  fulfilled  a  hundred  and 
ten  years  of  age,  four  a  hundred  and  twenty. 
Lastly,  Rimini,  one  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
whose  name  was  Marcus  Aponius. 

That  our  catalogue  might  not  be  extended  too 
much  in  length,  we  have  thought  fit,  as  well  in 
those  wh(nn  we  have  rehearsed,  as  in  those  whom 
we  shall  rehearse,  to  offer  none  Under  eighty  years 
of  age.  Now  we  have  afilxed  to  every  one  a  true 
and  short  character  or  elogy;  but  of  tiiat  sort 
whereunto,  in  our  judgment,  length  of  life  (which 
is  not  a  little  subject  to  the  manners  and  fortunes 
of  men)  hath  some  relation,  and  that  in  a  twofold 
respect ;  either  that  such  kind  of  men  are  for  the 
most  part  long-lived,  or  that  such  men  may  some- 
times be  of  long  life,  though  otherwise  not  well 
disposed  for  it. 

16.  Amongst  the  Roman  and  Grecian  empe- 
rors, also,  the  French  and  Almain,  to  these  our 
days,  which  make  up  the  number  of  well  near 
two  hundred  princes,  there  are  only  four  found 
tha^  lived  to  eighty  years  of  age ;  unto  whom  we 
may  add  the  two  first  emperors,  Augustus  and 
Tiberius,  whereof  the  latter  fulfilled  the  seventy- 
and-eighth  year,  the  former  the  seventy-and-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  might  both,  perhaps,  have 
lived  to  forescore,  if  Livia  and  Caius  had  been 
pleased.  Augustus  (as  was  said)  lived  seventy- 
and-six  years ;  a  man  of  moderate  disposition,  in 
accomplishing  his  designs  vehement,  but  other- 
wise calm  and  serene ;  in  meat  and  drink  sober, 
Tenery  intemperate,  through  all  his  lifetime  hap- 
py ;  and  who,  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  life, 
had  a  great  and  dangerous  sickness,  insomuch  as 
they  despaired  of  life  in  him,  whom  Antonius 
Musa,  the  physician,  when  other  physicians  had 
applied  hot  medicines,  as  most  agreeable  to  his 
disease,  on  the  contrary  cured  with  cold  medi- 
cines, which  perchance  might  be  some  help  to 
the  prolonging  of  his  life.  Tiberius  lived  to  be 
two  years  "blder;  a  man  with  lean  chaps,  as  Au- 
gustas was  wont  to  say,  for  his  speech  stuck 
within  his  jaws,  but  was  weighty.  He  was 
bloody,  a  drinker,  and  one  that  took  lust  into  a 
part  of  his  diet ;  notwithstanding  a  great  observer 
of  his  health,  insomuch  that  he  used  to  say  that 
he  was  a  fool,  that  after  thirty  years  of  age  took 
advice  of  a  phy^cion.  Gordian,  the  elder,  lived 
eighty  years,  and  yet  died  a  violent  death,  when 
he  was  scarce  warm  in  his  empire;  a  man  of  a 
high  spirit,  and  renowned,  learned,  and  a  poet, 
and  constantly  happy  throughout  the  Whole  course 
of  hia  life,-  save  only  that  he  ended  his  days  by 
a  violent  death.  Valerian,  the  emperor,  was 
seVe'nty-six  years^  of  age  before  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Sapor,  King  of  Persia.  After  his 
captivity  he  lived  seven  years  in  reproaches,  and 
then  died  a  violent  death  also ;  a  man  of  a  poor 
mind,  and  not  valiant,  notwithstanding  lifted  up 
in  his  own,  and  the  opinion  of  men,  but  falling 


ofa 


short  in  the  performance. 
Dicorut,  lived  eighty-eight  years;  be 
settled  mind,  but  too  abject,  and 
*and  fearful.    Anicius  JuatiniawiB  lived  to  cdghs^ 
three  years,  a  man  greedy  of  glory,  perfiuniir 
nothing  in  his  own  person,  but  in  the  -nUmtd 
his  captains  happy  and  renowned,  nxorifma,  asA 
not  his  own,  but  suffering  others'  to  lead  k& 
Helena^  of  Britain,  mother  of  Constantme  As 
Great,  was  fourscore  years  -old ;  a  woman  tfaata- 
termeddled  not  in  matters  of  state,  neither  in  ho 
husband's  nor  son's  reign,  but  devoted  hsadf 
wholly  to  religion ;  magnanimous,  and  peqiei»- 
ally  flourishing.    Theodora,  the  empress,  {wW 
was  sister  to  Zoes,  wife  of  Monomachns,  ai 
reigned  alone  after  her  decease,)    lived  abs« 
eighty  years ;  a  pragmatical  woman,  and  one  tte 
took  delight  in  governing;  fortunate  in  the  bigiies 
degree,  wd  through  her  good  fortunes  eredahnL 
17.  We  will  proceed  now  from  these  secdar 
princes  to  the  princes  in  the  chnrch ;  St.  Johi, 
an  apostle  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  beloved  diid- 
ple,  lived  ninety-three  years.    He  was  rightlj 
denoted  under^  the  emblem  of  the  eag^le,  for  hb 
piercing  sight  into  the  divinity,  and  was  a  senpk 
amongst  the  apostles,  in  respect  of  his  bomii; 
love.    St.  Luke,  the  Evangelist,  falfiUed  foB^ 
score  and  four  years ;  an  eloquent  man,  and  a 
jtraveller,  St  Paul's  inseparable  companion,  sai 
a  physician.     Simeon,  the   son    of  Cleopfaas, 
called  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  and  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  lived  a  hundred  and  twenty  yeas, 
though  he  was  cut  short  by  martyrdom  ;  a  stoat 
man,  and  constant,  and  ftiU   of   good  wuvb. 
Polyoarpus,  disciple  unto  the  apostles,  and  BiSbof 
of  Smyrna,  seemeth  to  have  extended  his  age  ts 
a  hundred  years  and  more,  though  he  were  sho 
cut  oflT  by  martyrdom ;  a  man  of  a  hig^  mind,  of 
an  heroical  patience,  and  unwearied  with  laboois. 
Dionysius  Areopagita,  contemporary  to  the  spos- 
tle  St.  Paul,  lived  ninety  years;  he  was  called 
the  bird'  of  heaven  for  his  high'^flying  divinitf, 
and  was  famotis,  as  well  for  his  holy  life  as  for 
his  meditations.    Aquila  and  Priscilla,  first  Sl 
Paul  the  apostle's  hosts,  afterwards  his  fdlow- 
helpers,  lived  together  in  a  happy  and  famous 
wedlock,  at  least  to  a  hundred  years  of  agespieee, 
for  they  were  both  alive  under  Pope  Xistas  the 
First;  a  noble  pair,  and  prone  to  all  kind  of  cba- 
rity,  who  amongst  other  their  comforts  (which  lo 
doubt  were  great  unto  the  first  founders  of  the 
church)  had  this  added,  to  enjoy  each  other  w 
long  in  a  happy  marriage.    St.  Paul,  the  hezmi^ 
lived  a  hundred  and  thirteen  years ;  now,  he  livsd 
in  a  cave,  his  diet  was  so  slender  and  strict,  tint 
it  was  thought  almost  impossible  to  support  hu- 
man nature  therewithal ;  he  passed  his  years  only 
in  meditations  and  soliloquies ;  yet  he  was  not 
illiterate,  or  an  idiot,  but  learned.  Saint  Anthoaj, 
the  first  founder  of  monks,  or  (as  some  will  hxn 
it)  the  restorer  only,'  attained  to  a  hundred  and  five 
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of  age;  a  man  deroat  and  contemplatiTe, 
I&ovigrh  not  unfit  for  civil  affairs ;  his  life  was  aas- 
esre  and  mortifying,  notwittistanding  he  lived  in  a 
kind   of  glorious  solitude,  and  exercised  a  com- 
[nand.,  for  he  bad  his  monks  nnder  him.    And, 
besides,'  many  Christians  and  philosophers  came 
(o  vistt  him  as- a  living  image,  from  which  they 
pavted  not  without  some  adoration.  St.  Athanasius 
ezcseeded  the  term  of  eighty  years ;  a  man  of  an 
invincible  constancy,  commanding  fame,  and  not 
yielding  to  fortune.    He  waa  free  towards  the 
great  ones,  with  the  people  gracious  and  aceept- 
able,  beaten  and  practised  to  opposi^ons,  |uid  in 
delivering  himself  from  them,  stout  and  wise. 
St.  Hierom,  by  the  consent  of  most  writers,  ex- 
ceeded ninety  years  of  age ;  a  man  powerful  in  his 
pen«  and  of  a  manly  eloquence,  variously  learned 
both  in  the  tongues  and  sciences ;  also  a  traveller, 
and  that  lived  strictly  towards  his  old  age,  in  an 
estate  private,  and  not  dignified;  lie  bore  high 
spirits,  ^nd  shined  far  out  of  obscurity. 

18.  The  Popes  of  Rome  are  in  number,  to  this 
day,  two  hundred,  forty,  .and  one.    Of  so  great 
a  number,  ^re  only  have  attained  to  the  age  of 
iboTScore  years  or  upwards.     But,  in  many  of 
the  fir^t  popes,  their  full  age  was  intercepted  by 
the  prerogative  and  crown  of-'martyrdom.    John, 
the   twenty-third    Pope  of  Rome,  fulfilled  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age;  a  man  of  an  unquiet 
disposition,  and  one  that  studied  novel^;  he 
altered  many  things,  some  to  the  better,  others 
only  to  the  new,  a  great  accumulator  of  rjches 
and    treasures.     Gregory,  called   the  twelfth, 
created  in  schism,  and  not  fully  acknowledged 
pope,  died  at  ninety  years.    Of  him,  in  respect 
of  his  short,  papacy,  we>find  nothing  to  make  a 
judgment  upon.    Paul,  the  third,  lived  eighty 
years  and  one ;  a  temperate  man,  and  of  a  pro- 
found wisdoms  he  was  learned,  an  astrologer, 
and  one  that  tended  his  health  carefully,  but, 
after  the  example  of  old  Eli  the  priest,  qver-in- 
dnlgent  to  his  family.    Paul  the  fourth  attained, 
to  the  age  of  eighty-three  years ;  a  man  of  a 
harsh  nature,  and  severe,  of  a  haughty  mindf 
and  imperious,  prone  to  anger,  hi%  speech  was 
eloquent  and  ready.    Gregory  the  thirteenth  ful- 
filleid  the  like  age  of  eighty-three  years ;  an  abso- 
lute good  man,  sound  in  mind  and  body,  politic, 
temperate,  full  of  good  works,  and  an  almsgiver. 
19.  Those  that  follow  are  to  be  more  promis- 
cuous in  their  order,  more  doubtful  in  their  faith, 
and  more  barren  of  observation.    King  Argan- 
thenias,  who  reigned^  at  Cadiz  in  Spain,  lived  a 
hundred  and  thirty,  or,  as  some  would  have  it,  a 
hundred  and  forty  yearsj  of  which  he  reigned 
eighty.    Concerning  his  manners,  institution  of 
hia  life,  and  the  time  wherein  he  reigned,  there 
is  a  general  silence.    Cynirus,  King  o(  Cyprus, 
living  in  the  island  then  termed  the  happy  and 
pleasant  island,  is  affirmed  to  have  attained  to  a 
hoodred  and  fifty  or  sixty  years.    Two  Latin 


kings  in  Italy,  the  father  and  the.son^are  reported 
to  hai^  lived,  the  one  eight  hundred,  the-  other 
six  hundred  years ;  but  this  is  delivered  unto  ns 
by  certain  philologists,  who,  though  otherwise 
bredulous  enough,  yet  themselves  have  suspected 
the  truth  of  this  matter,  or  rather  condemned  it. 
Others  record  some  Arcadian  kings  to  have  lived 
three  hundred  yeai[8 ;  the  country,,  no  doubt,  is  a 
place  apt  for  long  life,  but  the  relation!  suspect 
to  be  fabulous.    They  tell  of  one  JOando,  in  Illy- 
rium,  that  lived  without  the  inconveniences  of 
old  age,  to  five  hundred  years.    They  tell,  also, 
of  the  Epians,  a  part  of  iBtolia,  that  the  whole 
nation  of  them  were  exceeding  long.liyed,  inso- 
much that  many  of  them  were  two  hundred  years 
old ;  and  that  one  principal  man  amongst  them, 
named  Litorius,  a  man  of  giantlike  stature,  could 
have  told  three  hundred  years.    It  is  recorded, 
that  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  Timolus,  an- 
ciently called  Tempsis,>many  of  the  inhabitants 
lived  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.    We  read 
that  the  Esseans,  amongst  the  Jews,  did  usually 
extend  their  life  to  a  hundred  years.  .  Now,  that 
sect  used  a  single  or  abstemious  diet,  afler  the 
rule  of  Pythagoras.    ApoUpnius  Tyaneus  ex- 
ceeded a  hundred .  years,  his^  faoie  bewraying  no 
such  age;  he  was  an  adniirable  man,  of  the 
heathens  reputed  to  have  sonaething  divine  in 
him,  of  the  Christians  held  for  a  sorcerer;  in  his 
diet  pythagorical,  a  great  traveller,  much  renown- 
ed, and  by  some  adored  as  a  god ;  nothwithstand- 
ing,  towards  the  end  of  his  Iffe,  he  was  subjec.t* 
to  many  complaints  against  him,  and  reproaches, 
all. which  he  made  shift  to  escape.    But,  lest  his 
long  life  should  be  imputed  to  his  pythagorical 
diet,  and  not  rather  that  it  was  hereditary,  his 
grandfather  before  him  lived  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years.    It  is  undoubted,  that.Quintus  Metellus 
lived   above  a  hundred  years;  and  that,  after 
several  consulships  happily  administered,  in  his 
old  age  he  was  made  Pontifex  Maximus,  and 
exercised  those  holy  duties  full  two-and-twenty 
years;   in  the  performance  of  Which  rites  his 
voice  never  failed,  nor  his  hand  trembled.    It  is 
most  certain,  that  Appius  Cecus  was  very  old,  hut 
his  years  are  not  extant,  the  most  part  whereof  he 
passed  after  he  was  blind,  yet  this  misfortune  no 
whit  softened  him,  but  that  he  was  able  to  govern  a 
numerous  fanaily,  a  great  retinue  and  dependence, 
yea,  even  the  commonwealth  itself,, with  great 
stoutness.  In  his  extreme  old  age  he  was  brought 
in  a  litter  into  the  senate-house,  and  vehemently 
dissuaded  the  peace  with  Pyrriius ;  the  beginning 
of  his  oration  was  very  memorable,  showing  an  in- 
vincible spirit  and  strength  of  mind.    »<  I  have, 
with  great  grief  of  mind,  (Fathers  Conscript,) 
these  many  years  borne  my  blindness,  but  now  I 
cduld  wish  that  I  were  deaf  also,  when  I  hear  you 
speak  to  such  dishonourable  treaties."    Marcus 
Perpenna  lived  ninety-eight  years,  surviving  all 
those  whose  suffrages  he  had  gathered  in  the 
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MDate-hoose,  being  consul,  I  mean  all  the  seoa* 
tors  at  that  time,  as  also  all  those  whonHf^  little 
afleir,  being  consul,  he  choee  into  the  senate,  seven 
only  being  excepted.    Hiero,  King  of  Sicily,  in 
the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  lired  almost  a 
hundted  years ;  a  man  moderate  both  in  his  go- 
vernment and  in  his  life,  a  worshipper  of  the 
gods,  and  a  religious  conserver  of  friendship, 
liberal,  and  constantly  fortunate.     Statilia,  de- 
scended of  a  noble  family,  in  the  days  of  Claudius, 
lived  ninety«-nine  years.    Clodia,  the  daughter  of 
Osilius,  ajiundred  i(nd  fifteen.    Xenophilus,  an 
ancient  philosopher,  of  the  sect  of  Pythagoras, 
attained  to  a  hundred  and  six  years,  remaining 
healthful'  and  vigorous  in  his  old  age,  and  famous 
amongst  the  vulgar  for  his  learning.    The  island- 
ers of  Corcyra  were  anciently'  accounted  long- 
lived,  but  now  they  live  after  the  rate  of  other 
men.     Hipocrates  Cous,  the  famous  physician, 
lived  a  hundred  and  four  years,  and  approved  and 
credited  hi^  own  art  by  so  long  a  life ;  a  man  that 
coupled  learning  and  wisdom  together,  very  con- 
versant in  experience  and  observation ;  one  that 
haunted  not  after  words  or  methods,  but  served 
the  very  nerves  of  science,  and  so  propounded 
them.    Demonax,  a  philosopher,  not  orily  in  pro- 
fession, but  practice,  lived  in  the  days  of  Adrian, 
almost  to  a  hundred  years ;  a  man  of  a  high  mind, 
and  a  vanquisher  of  his  own  mind,  and  that  truly 
and  without  sATectation ;  a  contemner  of  the  world, 
and  yet  civil  and  courteous.    When  his  friends 
spake  to  him  about  his  burial,  he  said,  Take  do 
care  for  my  burial,  for  stench  will  bury  a  carcass. 
They  replied.  Is  it  your  mind  then  to  be  cast  out 
to  birds  'and  dogs  ?     He  said,  agrain.  Seeing  in 
my  lifetime  I  endeavoured  to  my  uttermost  to 
benefit  metK,  what  hurt  is  it,  if,  when  I  am  dead, 
I  benefit  beasts  ?     Certain  Indian  people,  called 
Pandorae,  are  exceeding  long-lived,  even  to  no 
less  than  two  hundred  years.    They  had  a  thing 
more  marvellous,  that  having,  when  they  are 
boys,  an  air  somewhat  whitish,  in  their  old  age, 
before   their  gray  hairs,  they  grow  coalblack, 
though,  indeed,  this  be  everywhere  to  be  seen, 
that  they  which  have  white  hair  whilst  they  are 
boys,  ih  their  man's  estate,  change  their  hairs  into 
a  darker  colour.    The  Seres,  another  people  of 
India,  with  their  wine  of  palms,  are  accounted 
long  livers,  even  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  years. 
Eupbranor,  the   grammarian,  grew  old  in  his 
echool  and  taught  scholars  when  he  was  abov^  a 
hundred  years  old.    The  elder  Ovid,  father  to  the 
poet,  lived  ninety  years,  differing  much  from  the 
disposition  of  his  son,  for  he  contemned   the 
muses,  and  dissuaded  his  son  from  poetry.    Asi- 
nius  Pollio,  intimate  with  Augustus,  exceeded  the 
age  of  a  hundred  years;  a  man  of  an  unreasonable 
profuseness,  eloquent,  and  a  lover  of  learning, 
but  vehement,  proud,  cruel,  and  one  that  made 
his  private  ends    the   centre  of  his  thoughts. 
There  was  an  opinion,  that  Seneca  was  an  ex- 


treme old  man,  no  less  than  a  handled  and 
teen  years  of  age,  which  could  not  pniiwMy  bb 
it  being  as  improbable  that  m  decrepit  oU  ■■ 
should  be  set  over  Nero*s  youth,  as,  on  tlie  «» 
traiy,  it  was  tnie,  that  he  was  able  to 
with  great  dexterity  the  affairs  of  state. 
a  little  before,  in  the  midst  of  ClaiMHas  his 
he  was  banished  Rome  for  adalteriea 
with  some  noble  ladies,  which  was  a  crioie  sr 
Way  compatible  with  so- extreme  old  age.   J*- 
hannes  de  Temporibus,  among  all  the  mea  of  or 
latter  ages,  out  of  a  common  fame   and  vnlgs 
opinion,  was  reputed  long-lived,  eren  to  a  bub- 
cle,  or  rather  even  to  a  fable ;  his  a^  hath  Wee 
counted  above  three  hundred  years.     He  was  W 
nation  a  Frenchman,  and  followed  the  wars  cuds 
Charles  the  Great.    Garcius  Aretine,  grvatrgna^ 
father  to  Petrarch,'aTrived  at  the  a^  of  a  hoadnl 
and  four  years ;  he  liad  ever  enjoyed  the  beaell 
of  ^ood  health,  besides,  at  the  last,  lie  felt  rather 
a  decay  of  Mis  strsngth,  than  any  sickaess  « 
malady,  which  is  tlie  true  resolation  by  M  w^ 
Amongst  the  Venetians  there  hare  been  fesad 
not  a  few  long  livers,  and  those  of  the  more  eoh 
nent'  sort.    Franciscos  Donatus,  dake  ;  TboBS 
Contarerus,  procurator  of  Saint  Mark  ;   FraBci»> 
ens  Molinus,  procurator  also  of  Saint  Marie,  and 
others.    But,  most  memorable,  is  that  of  Cons- 
rus  the  Venetian,  who,  being  in  his  yonth  of  i 
sickly  body,  began  first  to  eat  and  drink  by  mes* 
sure  to  a  certain  weight,  thereby  to  recover  hie 
health ;  this  cure  turned  by  use  into  a  diet,  that 
diet  to  an  extraordinary  long  life,  even  of  a  fans- 
dred  years  and  better,  without  any  decay  in  ha 
senses,  and  with  a  constant  enjoying  of  his  health. 
In  our  age,  William  Pestel,  U  Frenchman,  lired 
to  a  hundred  and  well  nigh  twenty  years,  the  tPf 
of  his  beard  on  the  upper  lip  being  blaek,  sod 
not  gray  at  all ;  a  man  crazed  in  bis  brain,  and 
of  a  fancy  not  altogether  sound ;  a  gmat  traveller, 
mathematician,  and  somewhat  stained  with  k^ 
resy. 

20.  I  suppose  there  is  scarce  a  village  with  n 
in  England,  if  it  be  any  whit  populous,  hot  it 
affords  some  man  or  woman  Of  fourscoie  yean  of 
age ;  nay,  a  few  years  since,  there  was  in  the 
county  of  Hereford  a  May-game,  or  merrice- 
dance,  consisting  of -eight  men,  whose  age  con* 
puted ' together  made  up  eight  hundred  year*; 
insomuch  that  what  some  of  them  wanted  of  a 
hundred,  others  exceeded  as  much. 

21.  In  the>  hospital  of  Bethlehem,  coiruptly 
called  Bedlam,  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  tbera 
are  found  from  time  to  time  many  mad  persoBS 
that  live  to  a  great  age. 

22.  The  ages  of  nymphs,  fawns,  and  satyrs, 
whbm  they  make  to  be  indeed  mortal,  bat  yd 
exceedingly  long-lived,  (a  thing  which  andeat 
superstition,  and  the  late  credulity  of  some  hate 
admitted,)  we  accojant  but  for  fables  and  dreasi*, 
especially  being  that  which  hath  neithar  cosr 
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nt  'With  philosophy,  n^r  with  divinity.  And 
toaching^  the'  history  of  long  life  in  man  by 
kndWidaals,  or  next  onto  indiTidnals,  thus  nfoch. 
No-w  >}ve  will  p«88  on  to  obsenrstions  by  certain 
heads* 

33.  The  Running  on  of  ages,  and  succession  of 
g*enerations,  seem  to  have  no  whit  abated  from 
the   leng'th  of  life.    For  we  see,  that  from  the 
tioie   of  Moses  unto  these  our  days,  the  term  of 
man^s   life  hath  stood  about  fourscore  years  of 
^^^  *  neither  hath  it  declined  (as  a  man  would 
hare  thought)  by  little  and  little.  No  doubt  there 
are    times  in  every  country  wherein  men  are 
longer  or  shorter  lived.    Longer,  for  the  most 
part,  when  the  times  are  barbarous,  and  men  fare 
lees  deliciously,  and  are  more  given  to  bodily 
exercises.    Shorter,  when  the  times  are  more 
ciyil,  and  men  abandon  themseles  to  luxury  and 
ease.     But  these  things  pass  on  by  their  turns, 
the  saceession  of  generations  alters  it  not.    The 
same,  no  doubt,  is  in  other  living  creatures,  for 
neither  oxen,  nor  horses,  nor  sheep,  nor'  any 
the  like,  are  abridged  of  their  wonted  ages  at 
this   day.    'And,  therefore,  the  great  abridger 
of  age  was  the  flood ;   and  perhaps '  some  such 
notable   accidents    (as  :  particular    inundations, 
long  droughts,  ear^quakes,  or  the  like)  may 
do  the  same  again.    And  the  like  reason  is  in 
the  dimension  and  stature  of  bodies,  for  neither 
are  they  lessened  by  succession  of  generations ; 
howsoever  Virgil  (following  the  vulgar  opinion) 
divined  that  after-ages  would  bring  forth  lesser 
bodies   than    the   then    present.     Whereupon, 
speaking  of  ploughing  up  the  ^mathian  and 
^mmensian  fields.  He  saith,  Grandiaque  effbssis 
roirabitur  ossa  sepulchris,  That  after-ages  shall 
admire  the  great  bones  digged  up  in  ancient  se- 
pulchres.   For  whereas  it  is  manifested,  that 
there  were  heretofore  men  of  gigantine  statures, 
(such  as  for  certain  have  been  found  in  Sicily 
and  elsewhere,  ih  ancient  sepulchres  and  caves,) 
yet  within  these  last  three  thousand  years,  a  time 
whereof  we  have  sure  memory,  those  very  places 
have  produced  none  Such,  although  this  thing 
also  hath  certain  turns  and  changes,  by  the  civil- 
izing of  a  nation,  no  less  than  tiie  former.    And 
this  is  the  rather  to  be  noted,  because  men  are 
wholly  carried  away  with  an  Opinion,  that  there 
is  a  continual  decay  by  <  succession  of  ages,  as 
well  in  the  terra  of  man's  life,  as  in  the  stature 
and  strength  of  his  body ;  and  that  all  things  de- 
cline and  change  to  the  worse, 

24.  In  cold  and  northern  countries  men  live 
longer  commonly  than  in  hot,  which  must  needs 
be,  in  respect  ^e  skin  is  more  compact  and  dose, 
and  ttie  juices  of  the  body  less  dissipable,  and 
the  spirits  thenfselves  less  eager  to  consume,  and 
in  better  disposition  to  repair,  and  the  air  (as 
being  little  heated  by  the  sunbeams)  less  preda- 
tory. And  yet,  under  the  equinoctial  line,  where 
the  son  passeth  to  and  fro,  and  causeth  a  double 


summer,  and  double  winter,  and  where  the  dayt 
and  nights  are  more  equal,  (if  other  things  be  con- 
curring,) they  live  also  very  long,  as  in  Peru  and 
Taprobane. 

25.  Islanders  are,  for  the  most  part,  longer 
lived  than  those  that  live  in  continents ;  for  they 
live  not  so  long  in  Russia  as  in  the  Orcades,  nor 
so  long  in  Africa,  though  under  the  same  parallel, 
as  in  the  Canaries  and  Terceras;  and  the  Japo- 
nians  are  longer  lived  than  the  Chinese,  though 
the  Chinese  are  made  upon  long  life.  And  this 
thing  is  no  marvel,  seeing  the  air  of  the  sea  doth 
heat  and  cherish  in  cooler  regions,  and  cool  ia 
hotter.  '      -  \ 

26.  High  situations  do  rather  afford  long  livers 
than  low,  especially  if  they  be  not  tops  of  moun- 
tains, but  rising  grounds,- as  to  their  general  situa- 
tions ;  such  as  was  Arcadia  in  Greece,  and  that 
part  of  iEtolia,' where  we  related  them  to  have 
lived  so  long.  Now,  there  would  be  the  same  rear 
son  for  mountains  themselves,  because  of  the  pure- 
ness  and  clearness  of  the  air,  but  that  they  are  cor^ 
rupted  by  accident,  namely,  by  the  vapours  rising 
thither  out  of  the  valleys,  and  resting  there ;  and, 
therefore,  In  snowy  mountains  there  is  not  found 
any  notable  long  life,  not  in  the  Alps,  not  in  the 
Pyrenean  mountains,  not  in  the  Apennine ;  yet 
in  the  top^  of  the  mountains  running  along  to- 
wards /Bthiopia,  and  the  Abyssines,  where,  by 
reason  of  the  sands  beneath,  little,  or  no  vapour 
riseth  to  the  mountains ;  they  live  long,  even  at 
this  very  day,  attaining  many  times  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years. 

27.  Marshes  and  fens  are  propitious  to  the  na- 
tives, and  malignant  to  strangers,  as  touching  the 
lengthening  and  shortening  of  their  lives;  and 
that  which  znay  seem  niore  marvellous,  salt 
marshes,  where  the  sea  ebbs  and  flows,  are  lee» 
wholesome  than  those  of  fresh  water. 

28.  The  countries  which  have  been  observed 
to  produce  long  livers  are  these ;  Arcadia,  ^tolia, 
India  on  this  side  Ganges,  Brazil,  Taprobane, 
Britain,  Ireland,  with  the  islands  of  the  Orcades 
and  Hebrides :  for  as  for  JSthiopia,  which  by  one 
of  the  dncients  is  reported  ^to  bring  forth  long 
livers,  it  is  but  a  toy. 

29.  It  is  a  secret;  the  healthfulness  of  air, 
especi^ly  in  any  perfection,  is  better  found  by 
experiment  than  by  .discourse  or  conjecture.  You 
may  make  a  trial  by  a  lock  of  wool  exposed  for  a 
few  days  in  the  open  air,  if  the  weight  be  not 
much  increased ;  another  by  a  piece  of  flesh  ex- 
posed likewise,  if  it  corrupt  not  over  soon ;  another 
by  a  weatherglass,  if  the  water  interchange  not 
too  suddenly.  Of  these,  and  the  like,  inquire 
further. 

30.  Not  only  the  goodness  or  pureness  of  the 
air,  but  also  the  equality  of  the  air,  is  material  to 
long  life.  Intermixture  of  hills  and  dales  is  plea- 
sant to  the  sight,  but  suspected  for  long  life.  A 
plaiir,  moderately  dry,  but  yet  not  over  barren  or 
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iandyt  nor  altogether  without  treev  and  shade,  is 
very  convement  for  length  of  life. 

31.  Ineqaality  of  air  (as  was  evetunow  said)  iiv 
the  place  of  oar  dwelling  is  naught;  but  change 
of  air  by  travelling,  after  one  be  nsod  unto  it,  is 
good,  and,  therefore,  great  trarellers  hare  been 
long  lived.  Also  those  that  have  lived  perpetually 
«n  a  Kttle  cottage,  in  the  same  place,  have  been 
long  livers;  for  air  accustomed  consumeth  less, 
but  air  changed  nourisheth  and  repaireth  more. 

32.  As  the  continuation  and  number  of  succes- 
sions (which  we  said  before)  makes  nothing  tp 
the  length  and  shortness  of  life,  so  the  immediate 
condition  of  the  parents  (as  well  the  father  as  the 
mother)  without  doubt  availeth  much.  For  some 
are  begotten  of  old  men,  some  of  young  n^en, 
some  of  men  of  middle  age.  Again,  some  are 
begotten  of  fathers  healthful  and  well  disposed, 
others  of  diseased  and  languishing.  Again,  some 
of  fathers  immediately  after  repletion,  or  when 
they  are  drunk ;  others  after  slioeping,  or  in  the 
morning.  Again,  some  after  a  long  intermission 
of  Venus,  others  upon  the  act  repeated.  Again, 
some  in  the  fervency  of  the  father's  love,  (as  it  is 
commonly  in  bastards,)  others  after  the  cooling 
.of  it,  as  in  long  married  couples.  The  same 
things  may  be  considered  on  the  part  of  the  mother, 
unto  which  must  be  added  the  condition  of  the 
mother  whilst  she  is  with  child,  as  touching  her 
health,  as  touching  her  diet,  the  time  of  her  bear- 
ing in  the  womb,  to  the  tenth  month  or  earlier. 
To  reduce  these  things  to  a  rule,  how  far  they 
may  concern  long  life,  is  hard ;  and  so  much  the 
harder,  for  that  those  things  which  a  man  would 
conceive  to  be  the  best,  will  fall  out  tp  the  con- 
trary. For  that  alacrity  in  the  generation  which 
begets  lusty  and  lively  children,  will  be  less  pro>- 
fitable  to  long  life,  because  of  the  s^rimony  and 
inflaming  of  the  spirits.  We  said  before,  that  to 
partake  more  of  the  mother's  blood  conduceth  to 
long  life.  Also  we  suppose  all  things  in  modera- 
tion to  be  best ;  rathpr  conjugal  love  than  mere- 
tricious ;  the  hour  for  generation  to  be  the  morn- 
ing, a  state  of  body  not  too  lusty  or  fuU,  and  such 
like.  It  ought  to  be  well  observed,  that  a  strong 
constitution  in  the  parents,  is  rather  good  for  them 
than  for  the  child,  especially  in  the  mother.  And,, 
therefore,  Plato  thought  ignorantly  enough,  that 
the  virtue  of  generations  halted,  because  the 
woman  used  not  the  same  exercise  both  of  mind 
and  body  with  the  men.  The  contrary  is  rather 
true ;  for  the  difference  of  virtue  betwixt  the  male 
and  the  female  is  most  profitable  for  the  child, 
and  the  thinner  women  yield  more  towards  the 
nourishment  of  the  child,  which  also  holds  in 
nurses.  Neither  did  the  Spartan  women,  which 
married  not  before  twenty-two,  or,  as  some  say, 
twenty^ve,  (and  therefore-  were  called  manlike 
women,)  bring  forth  a  more  generous  or  long- 
lived  progeny  than  the  Roman,  or  Athenian,  or 
Theban  women  did,  which  were  lipe  for  marriage 


at  twelve  or  fonrteen  years ;  and  if  lliiere 
thing  eminent  in  the  Spartans,  that  was  ntiicr  ft 
be  imputed  to  the  parsimony  of  their  diet,  Hhbh 
the  late  marriages  of  their  women.  But  this  m 
are  taught  by  ei^rtence,  that  there  are  aoiBe  nea 
which  are  long-lived  for  a  few  deeoenfa,  so  lis 
life  is  like  some  diseases,  a  thing  bsradctej 
within  certain  bounds. 

33.  Fair  in  face,  or  skin,  or  hair,  aie  ahoMr 
livers ;«  blackj  or.  red,  or  freckled,  longer.  Ak& 
too  fresh  a  colour  in  youth  doth  less  prcMBMselcig 
life  than  paleness.  A  hard  skin  is  a  sign  of  kif 
life  tather  than  a  soft;  but  we  understand  nocthi 
of  a  rugged  skin,  such  as  they  call  the  goose-stis, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  spongy,  but  of  that  wkidi  ii 
hard  itad  close.  A  forehead  with  deep  fanest 
and  wrinkles  is  a  better  sign  than  a  smooth  ad 
plain  forehead. 

34.  The  hiiirs  of  the  head  hard,  and  like  bristki) 
do  betoken  longer  life  than  those  that  are  eoft  mI 
delicate.  Curled  hairs  betoken  the  same  tya|« 
if  they  be  hard  withal ;  but  the  contrary,  if  di^ 
be  soft  and  shining;  the  like  if  the  eorliagk 
rather  thick  in  large  bunches. 

35.  Early  or  late,  baldness  is  an  indiflfeRSt 
thing,  seeing  many  which  have  been  bald  bettnci 
have  lived  long.  Also,  early  gray  hairs  (hev- 
soever  they  may  seem,  forerunners  of  old  age  ip> 
preaching)  are  no  sure  signs,  for  many  that  hsrt 
grown  gray  betimes,  have  lived  to  great  yean; 
nay,  hasty  gray  hairs,  without  baldness,  is  a 
token  of  long  life;  contrariLy,  if  they  be  aeesn- 
panied  with  baldness. 

36.  Hairiness  of  the  upper  parts  is  a  sign  of 
short  life,  and  they  that  have  extraordinary  nnieh 
hair  on  their  breasts,  live  not  long  ;  bat  hairifuK 
of  the  lower  parts,  .as  of  the  thighs  and  legs,  is  t 
sign  of  long  life. 

37.  Talhiess  of  stature,  (if  it  be  not  immode- 
rate,) with  convenient  making,  and  not  too  slea- 
der,  especially  if  the  body  be  active  withal,  is  t 
sign  of  long  life.  Also,  on  the  contrary,  men  of 
low  stature  Uv&  long,  if  they  be  not  too  active  and 
stirring. 

38.  In  the  proportion  of  the  body,,  they  wfaicii 
are  short  4o  the  waists,  with  long  legs,  are  longer 
lived  than  they  which  are  long  to  the  waists,  vad 
have  short  legs.  Also,  they  which  are  largs  m 
the  nether  parts,  and  straight  in  the  upper,  (the 
making  of  their  body  rising,  as  it  were,  into  » 
sharp  figure,)  a^  longer  lived  than  they  that 
have  broad  shoulders,  and  are  slender  down- 
wards. 

39.  Leanness,  where  the  affections  are  settled, 
4:alm,  and  peaceable ;  also,  a  more  iat  habit  of 
body,  joined  with  efaoler,  and  a  disposition  stir- 
ring and  peremptory,  signify  long  life ;  hot  cor- 
pulency in  youth  foreshows  short  life ;  in  age,  tt 
is  a  thing  more  indifferent. 

40.  To  be  long  and  slow  in  growing,,  is  a  nga 
of  long  life ;  if  to  a  greater  stature,  the  gietttt 
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^S^  »  if  to  a  l668«r  stataxe,  yet  a  sign ;  ihoiigli, 
,  to  grow  qaickly  to  a  great  stature,  is 
sign ;  if  to  a  small  stature,  the  less  eyU. 
41  •   Firpi  flesh,  a  rawbone  body,  and  yeins  lay- 
ings higher  than  tiie  flesh,  betoken  long  life ;  the 
eontrary  to  these,  short  life. 

49.  A  head  somewhat  lesser  than  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  body,  a  moderate  neok,  not  long, 
xior  slender,  nor  flat,  nor  too  short;  wide  nostrils, 
'whataoeyerthe  Ibrm  of  the  nose  be ;  a  large  mouth, 
and  ear  gristly,  not  fleshy ;  teeth  strong  and  con« 
tigraous,  smaU  or  ^in  set,  foretoken  long  life; 
and,  maoh  more,  if  some  new  teeth  put  forth  in 
oar  elder  years. 

43.  A  broad  breast,  yet  not  bearing  out,  but 
rather  bending  inwards;  shoulders  somewhat 
crooked^  and  (as  they  call  such  persons)  round- 
backed,  a  flat  belly,  a  hand  large,  and  with  few 
linee  in  the  palm;  a  short  and  round  foot,  thighs 
not  fleshy,  and  calves  of  the  legs  not  hanging 
oyer*  but  nefit,  are  signs  of  long  life. 

44.  Eyes  somewhat  large,  and  the  circles  of 
them  inclined  to  greenness ;  senses  not  too  quick ; 
the  pulse  in  youth  slower,  towards  old  age  quick- 
er ;  fiacility  of  holding  the  breath,  and  longer  than 
usual ;  the  body  in  youth  inclined  to  be  bound,  In 
the  decline  of  years  mor^  laxatife,  are  also  signs 
of  long  life. 

45.  Concerning  the  times  of  nativity,  as  they 
refer  to  long  life^  nothing  has  been  observed 
worthy  the  'setting  down,  save  only  astrological 
observations,  which  we  rejected  in  our  topics.  A 
birth  at  the  eighth  month  is  not  only  long-lived, 
but  not  likely  to  live.  '  Also,  winter  births  are 
accounted  the  longer  lived. 

46.  A  pythagorical  or  monastical  diet,  accord- 
ing to  strict  rules,  and  always  exactly  equal,  (as 
that  of  Conarus  was,)  seemeth  to  be  very  eflTectual 
for  long  life.    Yet,  on  the  contrary,  amongst  t)iose 
that  live  freely,  and  after  the  commoli  sort,  such 
as  have  good  stomachs  and  feed  mpre  plentifully, 
are  often  the  longest  lived.    The  middle  diet, 
which  we  account  the  temperate,  is  commended, 
and  condnceth  to  good  health,  but  not  to  long  life; 
for  the  spare  diet  begets  few  spirits,  and  dullrand 
so  wasteth  the  body  less;  and  the  liberal  diet 
yieldeth  more  ample  nourishment,  and  so  repair- 
eth  more;  but  the  middle  diet  doth  neither  of 
both;  for,  where  the  extremes  are  hurtful,  there 
the  mean  is  best;  but  where  the  extremes  are 
helpful,  there  the  mean  is  nothing  worth. 

Now,  to  that  spare  diet  there  are  requisite 
watching,  lest  the  spirits,  being  few,  should  be 
oppressed  with  much  sleep ;  little  exercise,  lest 
they  should  eodiale ;  abstinence  from  venery,  lest 
they  should  be  exhausted ;  but  to  the  libend  diet, 
on  the  other  side,  are  requisite  much  sleep,  fre- 
quent exercises,  and  a  seasonable  use  of  venery. 
Baths  and  anointings  (such  as  Were  anciently  iu 
use]  did  rather  tend  to  delieiousness,  than  to  pro- 
longing of  life.    But  of  all  these  things  we  shall 


speak  more  exactly  when  we  come  to  the  inqui- 
sition, according  to  intentions.  Meanwhile  that 
of  Celsus,  who  was  not  only  a  learned  physician, 
but  a  wise  man,  is  not  to  be^  omitted,  who  ad- 
viseth  interchanging  and  alternation  of  the  diet, 
but  still  with  an  inclination  to  the  more  benign ; 
as  that  a  man  should  sometimes  accustom  him- 
self to  watching,  sometimes  to  sleep,  but  to  sleep 
oftenest.  Again,  that  he  should  sometimes  give 
himself  to  fasting,  sometimes  to  feasting,  but  to 
feasting  oftenest;  that  hovshould  sometimes  inure 
himself  to  great  labours  of  the  mind,  sometimes 
to  relaxations  of  the  same,  but  to  relaxations 
oftenest.  Certainly  this  is  without  all  question, 
that  diet  well  ordered  bears  the  greatest  part  in 
the  prolongation  of  life ;  neither  did  I  ever  meet 
an  extreme  long-lived  man,  but  being  asked  of 
his  course,  he  observed  something  peculiar ;  some 
one  thing,  somef  another.  I  remember  an  old 
man,  above  a  hundred  years  of  age,  who  was  pro- 
duced, as  witness,  touching  an  ancient  prescrip- 
tion. When  he  Had  finished  his  testimony,  the 
judge  familiarly  asked  him  how  he  came  to  liv^ 
so  long :  He  answered,  beside  expectation,  and 
not  without  the  laughter  of  the  hearers,  By  eating 
before  I  was  hungry,  and  drinking  before  I  was 
dry.    But  of  these  things  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

47.  A  life  led  in  religion,  and  in  holy  exercises, 
seemeth  to  condiioe  to  long  life.  There  are  in 
this  kind  of  life  these  things,  leisure,  admiration, 
and  contemplation  of  heavenly  things,  joys  not 
sensual,  noble  hopes,  wholesome  fears,  sweet 
sorrows.  Lastly,  continual  renovations  by  observ- 
ances, penances,  expiations,  all  which  are  very 
powerful  t6  the  prolongation  of  life.  Untp  which 
if  you  add  that  austere  diet  which  hardeneth 
the  mass  of  the  body,  and  humbleth  the  spirits, 
no  marvel  if  an  extraordinary  length  of  life  do 
follow ;  such  was  that  of  Paul,  the  hermit,  Simeon 
Stelita,  the  columnar  anchorite,  and  of  many  other 
hermits  and  anchorites. 

46.  Next  to  this  is  the  life,  led  ingood  letters, 
such  as  was  that  of  philosophers,  rhetoricians, 
grammarians.  This  life  is  also  led  in  leisure, 
and  in  those  thoughts,  which,  seeing  they  are 
severed  from  the  affairs  of  the  world,  bite  not, 
but  rather  delight,  through  tiieir  variety  and  im- 
pertinency.  They  live  also  at  their  pleasure, 
spending  their  time  in  such  things  as  like  them 
best,  and  for  the  most  part  In  the  company  of 
young  men,  which  is  ever  the  most  cheerful. 
But  in  philosophies  there  is  great  difference  be- 
twixt the  sects,  as  touching  long  life;  for  those 
philosophies  which  have  in  them  a  touch  of 
superstition,  and  are  conversant  in  high  con- 
templations, are  the  best,  as  the  pythagorical  and 
platonic.  Also  those  which  did  institute  a  peram- 
bulation of  the  world,  and  considered  the  variety  ' 
of  natural  things,  and  had  reachless,  and  high, 
and  magnanimous  thoughts,  (as  of  infinitum,  of 
the  stars,  of  the  heroical  virtues,  and  such  like,) 
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were  good  for  lengthening  of  life;  such  were 
those  of  Democritus,  Philolaos,  Xenophanes,  the 
astrologians  and  stoics.  Also  those  which  had 
no  profound  speculation  in  them,  hut  discoursed 
calmly  on  both  sides,  out  of  common  sense  and 
the  received  opinions,  without  any  sharp  inquisi^ 
tions,  were  lilcewise  igood ;  such  were  th(»e  of 
Gameades  and  the  academics,  also  of  the  rhetori* 
cians  and  grammarians.  But,  contrary,  philo- 
sophies conversant  in  perplexing  snbtilties,  and 
which  pronounced  peremptorily,  and  which  exa- 
mined and  wrested  all  things  to  the  scale  of  prin- 
ciples.  Lastly,  which  were  thorny  and  narrow 
were  evil ;  such  were  those  commonly  of  the  peri- 
patetics, and  of  the  schoolmen. 

49.  The  country  life  also  is  well  fitied  for  long 
life ;  it,  is  much  abroad,  and  in  the  open  air ;  it  is 
not  slothful,  but  ever  in  employment;  it  feedeth 
upon  fresh  cates,  and  unbought;  it  is  without 
cares  and  envy, ' 

50.  For  the  military  life,  we  have  a  good  opinion 
of  that  whilst  a  man  is  young.  *  Certainly  many 
excellent  warriors  have  been  long-lived ;  Corvi- 
nu8,  Camillus,  Xenophon,  Agesilaus,  with  others, 
both  ancient  and  modem.  No  doubt  it  furthereth 
long  life,  to  have  all  things  from  our  youth  to  our 
elder  age  mend,  and  grow  to  the  better,  that  ft 
youth  full  of  crosses  may  minister  sweetness  to 
our  old  age.  We  conceive  also,  that  military 
affections,  inflamed  with  a  desire  of  fighting,  and 
hope  of  victory,  do  infuse  such  a  heat  into  the 
spirits,  as  may  be  profitable  for  long  life. 

Medicina  for  Lang  Life^ 
To  the  taotli  anicle. 

The  art  of  physic,  which  we  now  have,  looks 
no  further  commonly  than  to  conservation  of 
health,  and  cure  of  disuses.  As  for  those  things 
which  tend  properly  to  long  life,  there  is  but 
slight  mention,  and  by  the  way  only.  Notwith- 
standing, we  will  propound  those  medicines 
which  are  notable  in  this  kind,  I  mean  those 
which  are  cordials.  For  it  is  consonant  to  reason, 
that  those  things  which  being  taken  in  cures  do 
defend  and  fortify  the  heart,  or,  more  truly,  the 
spirits,  against  poisons  and  diseases  being  trans- 
ferred with  judgment  and  choice  into  diet,  should 
have  a  good  effect,  in  some  sort,  towards  the  pro- 
longing of  lifb.  Tiys  we  will  dp,  not  heaping 
them  promiscuously  together,  (as  tfaie  manner  is,) 
but  selecting  the  best# 

1.  Gold  is  given  in  three  forms,  either  in  that 
which  they  call  aurum  potabile,  or  in  wine 
wherein  gold  hath  been  quenched,  or  in  gold  in 
the  subdtanee,  such, as  are  leaf-gold,  and  the 
filings  of  gold.  As  for  aumm  potabile,  it  is 
used  to  be  given  in  desperate  or  dangenws  dis- 
eases, ^nd  that  not  without  good  success.  But 
we  suppose  that  the  spirits  of  the  .salt,  by  which 
the  gold  IS  dissolved,  do  rather  minister  that  vir- 
tue which  is  found  in  it,  than  the  gold  itself. 


thongfa  this  secret  be  wholly  atippresaed.  Not. 
if  the  body  ,of  gold  could  be  opened  witk 
corrosive  waters,  or  by  these  corroMTe 
(so  the  venomous  quality  were  wantiiig}  we£ 
washed,  we  conceive  it  would  be  no  onprofiiadif 
medicine. 

9.  Pearis  are  taken^  either  in  a  fine  powds,  a 
in  a  certain  mass  or  dissolution,  bj  the  jniee  4 
four  and  new  lem<m8,  and  thej  are  given  8ea» 
times  in  .aromatical  eOnfectionB,  eomettmss  a 
liquor.  The  pearl,  no  doubt,  hath  eome  affiai^ 
with  the  ^ell  in  which  it  growetfa,  and  nnj  bt 
of  the  same  quality  with  the  sheila  of  crawfish 

3.  Amongst  the  transparent  piecioas  td/me*, 
two  only  are  accounted  cordial,  the  emenld  at 
the  jacinth,  which  are  given  under  the  same  IIbibs 
that  the  pearis  are ;  save  only,  thai  the  dissels' 
tions  of  them,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  not  la  a& 
But  we  suspect  these  glassy  jewels,  lest  ihej 
should"  be  cutting. 

Of  these  which  we  have  mentioned,  how  £k 
and  in  what  manner  they  are  helpful,  shall  be 
spoken  hereafter. 

4.  Bexoar  stone  is  of  approred  Yirtoe  for  le- 
freshing  the  spirits  and  procuring  a  gentle  sweat 
As  for  the  unicorn's  horn,  it  hath  lost  the  credit 
with  us;  yet  so  as  it  may  keep  rank  with  haiti- 
horn,  and  the  bone  in  the  heart  of  a  hazt,  and 
ivory,  and  such  like. 

Ambergria  is  one  of  the  best  to  appease  sad 
comfort  the  spirits. 

5.  Hereafter,  follow  the  names  only  of  the 
simple  cordials,  seeing  their  ▼Lrtnee  aze  soffi- 
ciently  known. 

J7o/.---$afiVon,  folium  indum,  lignum  aloo, 
citron  pill  or  rind,  balm;  basil,  clove-gillyfiowos, 
orange  flowers,  rosemary,  mint,  betony,  carduns 
benedictns. 

0>£/.-^Nitre,  roses,  violets,  strawberry  leaves, 
strawberries,  juice  of  sweet  lemons,  joioe  of 
sweet  oranges,  juice  of  pearmains,  borage,  bo- 
'gloss,;'bumet,  sanders,  camphiie. 

Seeing  our  speech  now  is  of  those  things  which 
may  be  transferred  into  diet,  all  hot  waters  and 
chymical  oils,  (which,  as  a  certain  trifler  saitb, 
are  under  the  planet  Mars,  and  have  a  farioas 
and  destructiye  force,)  as,  also,  all  hot  and  bitiqg 
spices  are  to  be  rejected,  and  a  conaidention  to 
be  had  how  waters  and  liquors  may  be  made  of 
the  former  simples ;  not  those  phlegmatic  distilled 
waters,  nor  again  those  burning  waters  or  spiiitt 
of  wine,  but  such  as  may  be  more  temperate,  and 
yet  lively,  and  sending  forth  a  benign  vapour. 

6. 1  make  some  question  touching  the  fireqaest 
letting  of  blood,  whether  it  conduceth  to  long 
life  or  not ;  and  I  am  rather  in  the  opinion  that  it 
doth,  if  it  be  turned  into  a  habit,  and  other  thugs 
be  well  disposed,  fot  it  letteth  out  the  old  juice 
of  the  body  and  bringeth  in  new. 

I  suppose  also,  that  some  emaciating  diaeases, 
well  cured,  do  profit  to  long  life,  for  they  yield 
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juice,  the  old  bein^  consomed,  and  as  (he 
Baith)  to  recover  a  sickness,  is  to  renew  youth. 
Tlierefore  it  were  good  to  make  some  artificial 
diseases,  which  is  done  by  strict  and  emaciating 
diets,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

ft 

7%6  InUtUiam* 

To  the  twelfth,  thineeiitli,  and  foartatnUi  artlelM. 
Having  finished  the  inquisition  according  to 
the   subjects,  as,  namely,  of  inanimate  bodies, 
Te^etafoles,  living  creatures,  man,  I  will  coitae 
new  nearer  to  the  matter,  and  order  mine  inquisi- 
tions by  certain  intentions,  such  as  are  true  and 
proper  (as  I  am  wholly  persuaded,)  and  which 
are  the  very  paths  to  mortal  life.    For  in  this 
part,  nothing  that  is  of  worth  hath  hitherto  been 
inquired,  but  the  contemplations  of  men  have 
been  but  simple  and  non.proficients.    For  when 
I  hear  men  on  the  one  side  speak  of  comforting 
natural  heat,  and  the  radical  moisture,  and  of 
meats  which  breed   good  blood,  such  as  may 
neither  be  burnt  nor  phlegmatic,  and    of  the 
cheering  and  recreating  the  spirits',  I  suppose 
them  to  be  no  bad  men  which  speak  these  things ; 
bat  none  of  these  worketh   effectually  towards 
the  end.    But  when,  on  the  other  side,  I  hear 
several  discourses  touching  raisdicines  made  of 
gold,  because  gold  is  not  subject  to  corruption; 
and    touching    precious    stones,  to  refresh  the 
spirits  by  their  hidden  properties  and  lustre,  and 
that  if  they  could  be  taken  and  retained  in  ves- 
aels,  the  balsams  and  quintessences  of  living 
creatures  would  make  men  conceive  a  proud  hope 
of  immortality..   And  that  the  flesh  of  serpents 
and  harts,  by  a  certain  consent,  are  powerful  to 
the  renovation  of  life,  because  the  one  casteth  his 
skin,  the  other  his  horns;  (they  should  also  have 
added  the  flesh  of  eagles,  because  the  eagle 
changes  his  bill.)    And  that  a  certain  man,  when 
he  had   found  an  ointment   hidden   linder  the 
ground,  and  had  anointed  himself  therewith  from 
head  to  foot,  (excepting  only  the  soles  of  his  feet) 
did,  by  his  anointing,  live  three  hundred  years 
without  any  disease,  save  only  some  tumours  in 
the  soles  of  his  feet.    And  of  Artesius,  who, 
when  he  found  his  spirit  ready  to  depart,  drew 
into  his  body  the  spirit  of  a  certain  young  man, 
and  thereby  made  him  breathless,  but  himself 
lived  many  years  by  another  man's  spirit.    And 
of  fortunate  hours,  according  to  the  figures  of 
heaven,  in  which  medicines  are  to  be  gathered 
and  compounded  for  the  prolongation  of  life ;  and 
of  the  seals  of  planets,  by  which  virtues  may  be 
drawn  and  fetched  down  from  iieaven  to  prolong 
life;  and  such  like  fabulous  and  superstitious 
vanities.    I  wonder  exceedingly  that  men  should 
so  mach  dote  as  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  deluded 
with  these  things.    And,  again^  I  do  pity  man- 
kind that  they  should  have  the  hard  fortune  to  be 
besieged  with  such  filvolous  and  senseless  ap- 


prehensions.  But  mine  intentions  do  both  come 
home  to  the  matter,  and  are  far  from  vain  and 
credulous  imaginations;  being  also  such,  as  I 
conceive,  posterity  miay  add  much  to  the  matters 
which  satisfy  these  intentions ;  but  to  the  inten- 
tions themselves,  but  a  little.  Notwithstanding 
there  are  a  few  things,  and  those' of  very  great 
moment,  of  which  I  would  have  men  to  be  fore- 
warned. 

First,  We  are  of  that  opinion,  that  we  esteem 
the  offices  of  life  to  be  more  worthy  than  life  itself. 
Therefore,  if  there  be  any  thing  of  that  kind  that 
may  indeed  exactly  answer  our  intentions,  yet  so 
that  the  offices  and  duties  of  life  be  thereby  hin- 
dered, whatsoever  it  be  of  this  kind,  we  reject  it. 
Perhaps  we  may  make  some  light  mention  of 
some  things,  but  we  insist  not  upon  them.  For 
we  make  no  serious  nor  diligei^t  discourse,  either 
of  leading  the  life  in  caves,  where  the  sunbeams 
and  several  changes  of  the  air  pierce  not,  like 
Epimenides  his  cave;  or  of  perpetual  bathSf 
made  of  liquors  prepared ;  or  of  shirts  and  sear- 
cloths,  so  applied,  that  the  body  should  be  al- 
ways, as  it  were,  in  a  box ;  or  of  thick,  paintings 
of  the  body,  after  the  manner  of  some  barbarous 
nations ;  or  of  an  exact  ordering  of  our  life  and 
diet,  which  aimeth  only  at  this,  and  mindeth 
nothing  else  but  that  a  man  live,  (as  was  that  of 
Herodicus  amongst  the  ancients,  and  of  Cornarus 
the  Venetian  in  our  days,  but  with  greater  mode* 
ration,')  or  of  any  sueh  prodigy,  tediousness,  or 
incpnvenience ;  but  we  propound  such  remedies 
and  precepts,  by  which  the  ofiioes  of  life  may 
neither  be  deserted  nor  receive  any  great  inter- 
ruptions or  molestations. 

<  Secondly,  On  the  other  side,  we  denounce  unto 
men  that  they  will  give  over  trifling,  and  not  ima- 
gine that  so  great  a  work  as  the  stopping  and 
turning  back  the  powerful  course  of  nature  can 
be  brought  to  pass  by  some  morning-  draught,  or 
the  taking  of  some  precious  drug,  but  that  they 
would  be  assured  that  it  must  needs  be,  that  this 
is  a  work  of  labour,  and  consisteth  of  many  reme- 
dies, and  a  fit  connexion  of  them  amongst  them- 
selves ;  for  no  man  can  be  so  stupid  as  to  inaagine 
that  what  was  never  yet  done  can  be  done^  but 
by  such  ways  as  were  never  yet  attempted. 

Thirdly,  We  ingeniously  profess  that  some  of 
those  things  which  we  shall  propound,  have  not 
been  tried  by  us  by  way  of  experiment,  (for  our 
course  of  life  doth  not  permit  that,)  but  are  de- 
rived (as  we  suppose)  upon  good  reasons,  out  of 
our  principles  and  grounds,  (of  which  some  we 
set  down,  others  we  reserve  in  our  mind,)  and 
are,  as  it  were,  cut  and  digged  out  of  the  rock 
and  mine  of  nature  herself.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  been  careful,  and  that,  with  ^all  providence 
and  circumspection,  (seeing  the  Scripture  saith  of 
the  body  of  roan,  that  it  is  more  worth  than  rai- 
ment,) to  propound  sqch  remedies  as  may  at  least 
be  safe,  if  peradventure  they  be  not  fruitful. 
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Fourthly,  We  would  hi^ve  men  ngiitly  to  ob- 
•erre  and  distiiigaish  that  thoee  things  which  are 
good  for  a  healthful  life,  are  not  always  good  for 
a  long  life ;  for  there  are  some  things  which  do 
farther  the  alacrity  of  the  spirits,  and  the  strength 
and  Wgoar  of  the  fiknetions,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, do  cttt  off  frem  the  smn  of  Hfe :  and  there 
are  other  things  which  are  profitable  to  prolonga- 
tion of  life,  which,  are  not  withont  some  peril  of 
health,  unless  this  matter  be  salred  by  fit  reme- 
dies ;  of  which,  notwithstanding,  as  occasion  shall 
be  offered,  we  will  not  omit  to  give  some  cautions 
and  monitions. 

Lastly,  We  have  thooght  good  to  propound 
sundry  remedies  according  to  the  seyeral  inten- 
tions, but  the  choioe  of  those  remedies,  and  the 
order  of  them,  to  leaye  to  discretiotf;  for  to  set 
down  exactly  which  of  them  agreeth  best,  with 
which  constitution  of  body,  which  with  the 
several  courses  of  life,  which  with  each  man's 
particular  age,  and  how  they  are  to  be  taken  one 
after  another,  and  how  the  whole  practique  of 
these  things  is  to  be  administered  and  governed, 
would  be  too  long,  neither  is  it  fit  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

In  the  topics  we  propounded  three  intentions; 
the  prohibiting  of  consumption,  the  perfecting  of 
reparation,  and  the  renewing  of  oldness.  But 
seeing  those  things  which  shall  be  said  are  no- 
thing less  than  words,  we  will  deduce  these  three 
intentions  to  ten  operations. 

1.  Thcv  firet  is  the  operation  upon  the  spirits, 
that  they  may  renew  their  vigour. 

3.  The  second  operation  is  upon  the  exclusion 
of  the  air. 

8.  The  thild  operation  is  upon  the  blood,  and 
the  sanguifying  heat* 

4.  The -fourth  operation  is  upon  the  juices  of 
the  body. 

5.  The  fifth  operation  is  upon  the  bowels,  for 
their  extrusion  of  aliment. 

6.  The  si^th  operation  is  upon  the  outer  parts, 
for  their  attraction  of  aliment.  . 

7  The  seventh  operation  is  upon  the  aliment 
itself,  for  the  insinuation  thereof. 

6.  The  eighth  operation  is  upon  the  last  act  of 
assimilation. 

9.  The  ninth  operation  is  upon  the  inteneration 
of  the  parts,  after  they  begin  to  be  dried. 

10.  The  tenth  operation  is  up6n  the  purging 
away  of  old  juice,  and  supplying  of  new  juice. 

Or  these  operations,  the  four  firat  belong  to 
the  first  intention,  the  four  next  to  the  second 
intention,  and  the  two  last  to  the  third  inten- 
tion. 

But  because  this  part  touching  the  intentions 
doth  tend  to  practice,  und«  the  name  of  history, 
we  will  not  only  comprise  experiments  and  obser- 
vations, but  alto  counsels^  remedies,  explications 
of  causes,  assmnptions,  and  whatsoever  hath  le- 
ferenee  hdeunto. 


I.  ne  Operation  vpon  the  SphiU,  Aai  O^ 
remain  youtiifvi^  and  renew  their 


The  hlitory. 

1.  The  spirits  are  the  master  workmen  of  d 
effects  in  the  body.  This  is  manifeet  by  rmawa, 
and  by  infinite  instances. 

2.  If  any  man  could  proenre  that  a  yossg 
man's  spirit  could  be  conveyed  into  an  old  wadi 
body,  it  is  not  unlikely  but  this  great  wbed  if 
the  spirits  might  turn  about  the  lesser  wheeb  4 
the  parts,  and  so  the  course  of  natare  beeoai 
retrograde. 

3.  In  every  consumption,  whether  it  be  by  fia 
or  by  age,  the  more  the  spirit  of  the  body,  orlkt 
heat,  preyeth  upon  the  moisture,  the  leaser  is  A» 
duration  of  that  thing.  This  oocara  eveiywhaB, 
and  is  manifest 

4.  The  spirits  are  to  be  pot  into  aneh  a  kar 
perament  and  degree  of  activity,  that  they  shoaU 
not  (as  he  saith)  drink  and  guzzle  the  joioes  d 
the  body,  but  sip  them  only.- 

5.  There  are  two  kinds  of  flames,  the  one  esga 
and  weak,  which  consumes  slight  8abstance8,te 
hath  littie  power  over  the  harder*  as  the  flame  of 
straw  or  small  sticks :  the  other  strong  and  na- 
stent,  which  converts  hard  and  obstinate  ssk- 
stances;  as  the  flame  of  hard  wood,  and  sack 
like. 

6.  The  eager  flames,  and  yet  less  lobostydodij 
bodies,  and  tender  them  exhaust  and  saploi; 
but  the  stronger  flames  do  intenerate  and  oielt 
them. 

7.  Also  in  dissipating  medicines,  some  vapoa 
forth  the  thin  part  of  the  tumours  or  swelliofiv 
and  these  harden  the  tumour;  others  potently d[i> 
cuss,  and  these  soften  it. 

8.  Also  in  purging  and  absterging  medieimii 
some  carry  away  the  fluid  humours  violentlj, 
othere  draw  the-more  obstinate  and  viscous. 

9.  .The  spirits  ought  to  be  invested  and  araied 
with  such  a  heat,  that  they  may  choose  rather  to 
stir  and  undennine  hard  and  obstinate  matteR) 
than  to  discharge  and  cany  away  the  thin  and 
prepared :  for  by  that  means  the  body  becomes 
green  and  solid. 

1 0.  The  spirits  are  so  to  be  wrought  and  tempff* 
ed,  that  they  may  be  in  substance  dense,  notiaie; 
in  heat  strong,  not  eager;  in  quantity  sufiSciratfor 
the  ofiices  of  life,  not  redundant  or  turgid;  in  m^ 
tion  appeased,  not  dancing  or  unequal. 

11.  That  vapoura  work  powerfully  upon  the 
spirits  it  is  manifest  by  sleep,  by  dmnkennen, 
by  melancholic  passions,  by  letificant  mediciofli, 
by  odoure,  calling  the  spirits  back  again  in  swoos- 
ings  and  faintings. 

12.  The  spirits  are  condensed  four  ways;  eitber 
by  putting  them  to  flight,  or  by  refrigerating  aod 
cooling  them,  or  by  stroking  tiiem,  or  by  qoietiBf 
them.  And  fint  of  their  condensation,  by  patti^ 
them  to  flight* 
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^  13.  'Whatsoever  potteth  to  flight  on  all  parte 
Iriveth  the  body  into  hie  oentre,  and  so  con- 
denseih. ' 

14.  To  the  condeiieaiion  of  the  spirits-  by 
Aigbt,  the  most  powerful  and  effectual  is  opium, 
and  next  opiates,  and  generally  all  soporiferous 
tfaingrs. 

15.  The  fbree  of  opium  to  the  condensation  of 
the  spirits  is  exceeding  strong,  when  as  perhaps 
three  g^rains  thereof  will  in  a  short  time  so  coagu- 
late titiG  spirits,  that  they  return  no  more,  but  are 
extinguished,  and  become  immoTable. 

16.  Opium,  and  the  like,  put  not  the  spirits  to 
flight  by  their  coldness,  for  they  have  parts  mani- 
festly hot,  but  on  the  contrary  cool  by  their  put- 
ting the  spirits  to  flight. 

17.  The  flight  of  the  spirits  by  opium  and  <^i- 
ate  medicines  is  best  seen  by  applying  the  same 
outwardly,  for  the  spirits  straight  withdraw  them- 
selves, and  will  return  no  more,  but  the  part  is 
n&ortifiedy  and  turns  to  a  gangrene. 

18.  Opiates  in  grievous  pains,  as  in  the  stone, 
OT  the  cutting  off  of  a  limb,  mitigate  pains  most 
of  all,  by  putting  the  spirits  to  flight. 

19.  Opiates,  obtain  a  good  effect. from  a  bad 
eaase  ;  for  the  flight  of  the  spirits  is  evil,  but  the 
condensation  of  them  through  their  flight  is  good. 

20.  The  Grecians  attributed  mndi  both  for 
health  and  for  prolongation  of  life,  as  opiates,  but 
the  Arabians  much  more,  insomuch  that  their 
grand  medicines  (which  they  called  tiie  god*8 
bands)  had  opium  for  their  basis  and  principal 
ingredient,  other  ihings  being  mixed  to  abate  and 
correct  the  noxious  qualities  thereof;  such  were 
treacle,  mi^ridate,  and  the  rest. 

I  31.  Whatsoever  is  given  with  good  success  in 

the  curing  of  pestilential  and  malignant  diseases, 

I  tft  stop  and  bridle  the  spirits,  lest  they  grow  tur- 
bulent  and  tumultuous,  may  very  happily  be 
transferred  to  the  prolongation  of  life ;  for  one 
thing  is  effectual  unto  both,  namely,  the  conden. 
satton  of  the  spirits :  now,  there  is  nothing  better 
for  that  than  opiates. 

33«  The  Turks  find  o|linm',  even  in  a  reasonable 
geod  quantity,  harmless  and  comfortable,  inso- 
much that  they  take  it*  before  their  battle  to  excite 
courage;  but-  to  us,  unless  it  be  in  a  very  small 

,       quantity,  and  with  good  correctives,  it  is  mortal. 

,  93.  Opium  and  opiates  are  manifestly  found  to 

excite  Venus ;  which  shows  them  to  have  force  to 
corroborate  the  spirits. 
24.  Distilled  water  out  of  wild  poppy  is  given 

I        with  good  success  in  surfeits,  agues,  and  divers 

j        diseases;  which,  no  doubt,  is  a  temperate  kind 

^  of  opiate.  Neither  let  any  man  wonder  at  the 
various  US9  of  it,  for  that  is  familiar  to  opiates,  in 
regard  that  the  spirits,  corroborated  and   eon- 

I        densed,  will  rise  up  against  any  disease. 

,  35*  The  Turks  use  a  kin4  of  herb  which  they 

^  eall  caphe,  which  they  dry  and  powder,  and  then 
drink  in  warm  water,  which  they  say  doth  not  a 


little  sharpen  them  both  in  their  courage  and  in 
their  wits ;  notwithstanding,  if  it  be  taken  in  a 
large  quantity,  it  afiiects  and  disturbs  the  mind ; 
whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  it  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  opiates. 

96.  There  is  a  root  much  renowned  in  all  the 
eastern  parts  which  they  call  betel,  which  the  In- 
dians and  othen  use  to  carry  in  their  knouths,  and 
to  champ  it,  and  by  that  champing  they  are  won- 
derfully enabled  both  to  endure  labours,  and  to 
overcome  sicknesses,  and  to  the  act  of  carnal 
copulation :  it  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  stupefactive, 
because  it  exceedingly  blacks  the  teeth. 

37.  Tobacco  in  our  age  is  immoderately  grown 
into  use,  and  it  affects  men  with  a  secret  kind  of 
delight,  insomuch  that  they  who  have  once  inured 
themsel^tes  unto  it,  can  hardly  afierwards  leave 
it ;  and  no  doub^  it  bath  power  to  lighten  the 
body, 'and  to  shake  off  weariness.  Now,  the 
virtue  of  it  is  commonly  thotight  to  be,  because  it 
opens  the  passages,  and  voids  humours ;  but'  it 
may  more  rightly  be  referred  to  the  condensation 
of  the  spirits,  for  it  is  a  kind  of  henbane,  and  mani- 
festly troubles  the  head  as  opiates  do. 

'38.  There  are  sometimes  humoura  engendered 
in  the  body,  which  are  as  it  were  opiate  theip- 
selves;  as  it  is  ia  some  kind  of  melancholies, 
with  which  if  a  man  be  affected  itjs  a  sign  of  very 
long  life. 

99.  The  simple  opiates  (which  are  also  called 
stupefactives)  are  these;  opium  itself,  which  is 
the  juice  of  poppy,  both  the  poppies  as  well  in  the 
herb  as  in  the  seed,  henbane,  mandrake,  hemlock, 
tobacco,  nightshade.  < . 

30.  The  compound  opiates  are,  treacle,  mithri- 
date,  trifera,. laudanum,  paracelsi,  diaconium,  dia- 
scordkmij  philonium,  pills  of  houndstongue. 

31.  From  this  which  hath  been  said,  certain 
designations  or  counsels  may  be  deduced  for  the 
prolongation  of  life,  according  to  the  present  in- 
tention, namely,  of  condensing  the  spirits  by 
opiates. 

32.  Let  there  be,  therefore,  every  year,  from 
adult  years  of  youth,  an  opiate  diet;  let  it  be  taken 
about  the  end  of  May,  because  the  spirits  in  the 
summer  are  more  loose  and  attenuated,  and  there 
are  less  dangers  from  cold  humoura;  let  it  be 
some  magistral  opiate,  we^er  than  those  that  are 
commonly  in  use,  both  in  respect  of  a  smaller 
quantity  of  opium,  and  of  a  more  sparing  mixture 
of  extreme  hot  things;  let  it  betaikenin  the  morn- 
ing betwixt  sleeps,  l^e  fare  for  that  time  would 
be  more  simple  and  sparing  than  ordinary,  with- 
out wine,  or  spices*  or  vaporous  things.  This 
^edicine  to  be  taken  only  each  other  day,  and  to 
be  continued  for  a  fortidght.  This  designation 
in  our  judgment  comes  home  to  the  intention. 

33.  Opiates  also  may  be  taken  not  only  by  the 
mouth,  but  also  by  fumes ;  but  the  fumes  must  be 
such  as  may  not  move  the  expulsive  faculty  too 
strongly,  nor  force  down  humoars,  but  only  taki 
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in  a  weft,  may  work  upon  the  spirits  within  tlie 
brain.  And,  therefore,  a  saffaitiigation  of  tobacco, 
li^um  aloes,  rosemary  leares  dried,  and  a  little 
myrrh  snuffed  np  in  the  morning  at  the  mouth  and 
nostrils,  would  be  very  goodi 
'  34.  In  grand  opiates,  snch  as  are  treacle, 
mithridate,  and  the  rest,  it  would  not  be  amiss 
(especially  in  youth)  to  take  rather  the  distilled 
waters  of  them,  than  themseWes  in  their  bodied ; 
for  the  vapour  in  distilling  doth  rise,  but  the  heat 
of  the  medioine  commonly  settleth.  Now,  dis- 
tilled waters  are  good  in  those  virtues  which  are 
conveyed  by  vapours,  fn  oth6r  things  but  weak. 

35.  There  are  medicines  which  have  a  certain 
weak  and  hidden  degree,  and  therefore  safe  to  an 
opiate  virtue ;  these  send  forth  a  slow  and  copious 
vapour,  but  not  malignant  as  opiates  do;  there- 
fore tfaey  put  not  the  spirits  to  flight,  notwithstand- 
ing they  congregate  them,  and  somewhat  thicken 
them. 

36.  Medicines,  in  order  to  opiates,  are  princi- 
pally saffron,  next  folium  indum,  ambergris, 
coriander  seed  prepared,  amomum,  pseuda  mo- 
mum,  lignum  rhodium^  orange-flower  water,  and 
tbuch  more  the  infusion  of  the  same  flowers  new 
gathered  in  the  oil  of  almonds,  nutmegs,  pricked 
full  of  holes  and  macerated  in  rosewater. 

37.  As  opiates  are  to  be  taken  very  sparingly, 
and  at  certain  times,  as  was  said,  so  these  Second- 
aries may  be  taken  familiarly,  and  in  our  daily 
diet,  and  they  will  be  very  effectual  to  prolonga- 
tion of  life.  Certainly  an  apothecary  of  Caleeute, 
by  the  use  of  amber,  is  said  to  have  lived  a  hun- 
dred ahd  sixty  years,  and  the  noblemen  of  Bar- 
bary  through  the  use  thereof  are  certified  to  be 
very  long-lived,  whereas  the  mean  people  are  but 
of  short  life.  And  our  ancestors,  who  were 
longer  lived  than  we,  did  use  saffron  much  in 
their  cakes,  broths,  and  the  like.  And  touching 
the  first  way  of  condensing  the  spirits  of  4>piates, 
and  the  subordinates  thereto,' thus  much. 

38.  Now  we  will  inquire  of  the  second  way  of 
condensing  tlie  spirits  by  cold,  for  the  proper 
work  of  cold  is  condensation,  and  it  is  done  with- 
out any  malignity,  or  adverse  quality ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  a  safer  operation  than  by  opiates,  thbugh 
somewhat  less  powerful,  if  it  be  done  by  turns 
only  as  opiates  are.  But  then  again,  because  it 
may  be  used  familiarly,  and  in  our  daily  diet 
with  moderation,  it  is  much  more  powerAil  for 
the  prolongation  of  life  than  by  opiates. 

39.  The  refrigeration  of  the  spirits  is  effected 
threesways,  either  by  respiration,  or  by  vapours, 
or  by  aliment.  The  first  is  the  best,  but,  in  a 
sort,  out  of  our  power ;  the  second  is  potent,  but 
yet  ready  and  at  hand;  the  third  is  weak  and 
somewhat  about  < 

40.  Air  clear  and  pore,  and  whidi  hath  no  fog- 
giness  in  it  ^before  it  be  received  into  the  lungs, 
and  which  is  least  exposed  to  the  sunbeams,  con- 
4en8etfa  the  spirits  best    Such  is  found  either  on 


the  tops  of  dry  mountains,  or  in  champnitfns  opa 
to  the  wind,  and  yet  not  without  some  ahade. 

41.  As  for  the  refrigeration  and  condeoaaliai 
of  the  spirits  by  vapours,  the  root  of  this  opa»> 
tion  we  place  in  nitre,  as  a  creatore  porpasaf 
made  and  chosen  for  this  end,  being  therenMski 
and  persuaded  by  these  arguments. 

43.  Nitre  is  a  kind  of  cool  spice ;  <his  is  app. 
rent  to  the, sense  itself,  for  it  bites  the  tongue  ad 
palate  with  cold,  as  spices  do  with  heat,  and  iis 
the  only  thing,  aa  far  as  we  know,  that  hath  tls 
property. 

43.  Almost  all  cold  things  (which  are  ecJd  p»> 
periy  and  not  by  accident,  as  opium  is)  are  fm 
and  jejune  of  spirit;  contrarily,  things  fall  of^ 
rit  are  almost  all  hot,  only  nitre  is  fonnd  amocftt 
vegetables,  which  aboundeth  with  spirit  and  ja 
is  cold.  As  for  camphire,  which  is  foil  of  ^ntb, 
and  yet  performeth  the  actions  of  eold,  it  eookA 
by  accident  only,  as  namely,  for  that  by  the  tin* 
ness  thereof,  without  acrimony,  it  helpetfa  pen^ 
ration  and  inflammations. 

44.  In  congealing  and  freeaing-  of  llqam 
(which  is  lately  grown  into  use)  by  laying  sasv 
and  ice  on  the  outside  of  the  vessel,  nitre  is  ahs 
added,  and  no  doubt  it  exciteth  and  fortifieth  ibt 
congelation.  It  is  true,  that  they  nse  also  fortka 
work  ordinary  bay-salt  which  doth  rather  pm 
activity  to  the  coldness  of  the  snow,  than  cool  bj 
itself;  but  as  I  have  heard,  in  the  hotter  regiom, 
where  snow  falls  not  the  congealing  is  wroefkt 
by  nitre  alone ;  but  this  I  cannot  certainly  aflink 

45.  It  is  affirmed  that  gunpowder,  which  eaa- 
sisteth  principally  of  nitre,  being  taken  in  driak 
doth  conduce  to  valour,  and  that  it  is  used  ofba- 
trmes  by  mariners  and  soldiera  before  they  begis 
their  battles,  as  the  Turks  do  opium. 

46.  Nitre  is  given  with  good  success  in  bora> 
ing  agues,  and  pestilential  fevers,  to  mitigate  ad 
bridle  their  pernicious  heats. 

47.  It  is  manifest  that  nitre  in  gnnpowderdolh 
mightily  abhor  the  flame,  from  whence  is  caosei 
that  horrible  crack  and  puflSng. 

48.  Nitre  is  fonnd  to  be,  as  Jt  were,  the  spiiit^ 
of  the  earth ;  for  this  is  most  certain,  that  anj 
earth,  though  pure  and  unmixed  with  nitrous  onl* 
ter,  if  it  be  so  laid  up  and  covered,  that  it  be  frM 
from  the  sunbeams,  and  putteth  forth  no  vegetable, 
will  gather  nitre,  even  in  good  abundance.  By 
which  it  is  clear,  that  the  spirit  of  nitre  is  notos^ 
inferior  to  the  spirit  of  living  creatures,  but  also  to 
the  spirit  of  vegetables. 

49.  Cattle,  which  drink  of  nitrous  water,  ds 
manifestly  grow  fat,  which  is  a  sign  of  the  cold  ii 
nitre. 

50.  The  manuring  of  the  soil  is  chiefly  bj 
nitrou9  substances  ;•  for  all  dung  is  nitrous,  and 
this  is  a  sign  of  the  spirit  in  nitre, 

51.  From  hence  it  appears,  that  the. spirits  of 
man  may  be  cooled  and  condensed  by  the  spirit 
of  nitie,  and  be  made  more  crude  and  less  eager 
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\.nd,  therefore,  as  strong'wines,  and  spices,  and 
;he  like,  do  bum  the  spirits  and  shorten  life ;  so, 
;>ii  the  contrary*  sidej  nitre  deth  compose  and 
repress  them,  and  faithereth  to  life. 

5^*   Nitre  may  be  used  with  meat,  mixed  with 
oar  salt,  to  die  tentii  part  of  the  salt;  in  broths 
taken  in  the  morning,  for  three  grains  to  ten,  also^ 
in  beer ;  but  howsoever  it  be  used,  with  modera- 
tion, it  is  of  prime  force  to  long  life. 

53.   As  opium  holds  the  pre-eminence  in  con- 
densing the  spirits,  by  putting  them  to  flight,  and 
hath  i^ithal  his  subordinates  less  potent,  but  more 
safe,  which  may  be  taken  both  in  greater  quantity 
and  in  more  frequent  use,  of  which  we  have  for- 
merly spoken;  so  a)so  nitre,  which  condejiseth 
the  spirits  by  cold,  and  by  a  kind  of  frescour,  (as 
\7e  now-a-days  speak,)  hath  also  his  subordinates^ 
54.  Subordinates  to  nitre  are,  all  those- things 
^vbich  yield  an  odour  somewhat  earthy,  like  the 
smell  of  earth,  pure  and  good,  newly  digged  or 
tamed  up ;  of  this  sort  the  chief  are,  borage^  bu- 
lo88,  langue  de  bceuf,  bumet,  strawberry  leaves, 
,  and  straw bet'ries,  frambois,  or  raspis,  raw  cucum- 
bers, raw  pearmains,  yine  leaves,  and  buds,  also 
violets. 

55.  The  next  in  order,*  are  those  which  ha<ve  a 
certain  freshness  of  smell,  but  somewhat  more 
inclined  to  heat,  yet  not  altogether  void  of  that 
Virtue  of  refreshing  by  coolness;  such  as  are 
balm,  green  citrons,  green  oranges,  Irosewater  dis- 
tilled, roasted  wardens ;  also  the  damask,  red,  and 
musk  roses.  ' 

56.  This  is  to  be  noted,  that  subordinates  to 
nitre  do  commonly  confer  more  to  this  intension 
raw,  than  having  passed  the  fire,  because  that  the 
spirit  of  cooling  is  dissipated  by  the  fire,  therefore 
they  are  best  taken  either  infused  in  some  liquor, 
or  raw.  • 

'57.  As  the  condensation  of  the  spirits  by  subor- 
dinates to  opium  is,  in  some  sort,  performed  by 
odours,  80  also  that  which  is  by  subordinates  to 
nitre;  therefore  the  smell  of  new  and  pure  earth, 
taken  either  by  following  the  plough,  or  by  dig- 
^nor^  or  by  weeding,  excellently  refresheth  the 
Spirits.  Also  the  leaves  of  trees  in  woods,  or 
hedgps,  falling  towards  the  middle  of  autumn, 
yield  a  good  refreshing  to  the  spirits,  but  none  so 
good  as  strawberry  leaves  dying.  Likewise  the 
smell  of  violets,  or  wallflowers,  or  beanflowers,  or 
sweetbrier,  or  honeysuckles,  taken  as  they  grow, 
in  passing  by  them  only,  is  of  the  same  nature. 

58.  Nay,  and  we  know  a  certain  great  lord 
I        who  lived  long,  that  had  every  morning,  imme- 
diately after  sleep,  a  clod  of  fresh^  earth  laid  in  a 
fair  napkin  under  his  nosej  that  he  might  take  the 
smell  thereof. 

59.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  cooling  and  tem- 
pering of  the  blood  by  cool  things,  such  as  are 
endive,  succory,  leverwort,  purslain,  and  the  like, 
do  also  by  consequent  cool  the  spirits.  But  this 
h  about,  whereas  vapours  cool  immediately. 


60.  And«as  touching  the  condensing  of  the  spi- 
rits by  cold,  thus  much.  The  third  way  of  con- 
densing the  spirits  we  said  to  be  by  that. which 
we  call  stroking  the  spirit^.  The  fourth,  by 
quieting  the  alacrity  and  unruliness  of  them. 

61.  Such  things  Stroke  the  spirits  as  are  pleas- 
ing and  friendly  to  them,  yet  they  allure  them 
not  to  go  abroad-;  but  rather  prevail,  that  the  spi- 
rits,v contented  as  it  were  in  their  own  society,  do 
enjoy  themselves,  and  betake  themselves  into 
their  proper  centre. 

61.  For  these,  if  you  ^recollect  those  things 
which  were  formerly  set  down,  as  subordinates  to 
opium  and  nitre,  there  will  need  no  other  inquisi- 
tion. - 

63.  As  for  the  quieting  of  the  unruliness  of  the 
spirits,  we  shall  presently  speak  of  that,  when  we 
inquire  touching  their  motion.  New  then,  seeing 
we  have  spoken  of  that  condensation  of  the  spirits 
which  pertslineth  to  their  substance,  we  will  come, 
to  the  temper  of  heat  in  them. 

63.  The  heat  of  the  spirits,  as  we  said,  ought 
to  be  of  that  kind,  that  it  may  be  robust,  not  eager, 
and  may  delight  rather  to  master  the  tough  and 
obstinato,  than  to  carry  away  the  thin^  and  light 
humours. 

64.  We  must  beware  of  spices,  wine,  and 
strong  drinks,  that  our  use  of  them  be  very  tem- 
perate, and  sometime^  discontinued.  Also  of 
savory,  wild  mzfrjorum,*  pennyroyal,  and  all  such 
as  bite  and  heat  the  tongue ;  for  they  yield  unto 
the  spirits  a  heat  not  operative,  but  predatory. 

65.  These  yield  a  robust  heat,  especially  elecam- 
pane, garliok,  carduus  benedictus,  watercresses* 
while  they  are  young,  germander,  angelica,  se- 
deary,  vertin,  valerian,  myrrh,  pepperwort,  elder 
flowers,  garden  chervile.  The  use  of  these  things, 
with  choice  and  judgment,  sometimes  in  salads, 
sometimes  in  medicines,  will  satisfy  this  ope- 
ration. 

66.  It  falls  out  well,  that  the  grand  opiates  will 
also  serve  excellently  for  this  operation,  in  respect 
that  they  yield  such  a  heat  by  composition,  which 
is  wished,  but  not  to  be  found  in  simpl6s.  For 
tlie  mixing  of  thosS  excessive  hot  things,  (such  as 
are  euphorbium,  pellitory  of  Spain,,  stavisacre, 
dragonwort*,  anacordi,  castoreum,  aristolochium, 
opponax,  ammoniachum,  galbannm,  and  the  like, 
which  of  themselves  cannot  be  taken  inwardly,) 
to  qualify  and  abate  the  stupefactive  virtue  of  the 
opium,  they  do'  make  such  a  constitution  of  a 
medicament  as  we  now  require ;  which  is  excel- 
lently seen  in  this,  that'  treacle  and  raithridate, 
and' the  rest,  are  not  sharp,  nor  bite  the  tongue, 
but  are  only  somewhat  bitter,  and  of  strong  scent, 
and  at^  last  manifest  their  heat  when  they  coma 
into  the  stomach,  and  in  their  subsequent  opera- 
tions. 

67.  There  conduces  also  to  the  robust  heat  of 
the  spirite,  Venus  often  excited*  rarely  performed ; 
and  no  less  some  of  the  affections,  of  which  6haU 
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be  spoken  hereafter.  So  tDvcfaing  the  heat  of  the 
spirits,  analogical  to  the  prolongatioii  of  life,  thus 
maoh.  • 

68.  Teaching  the  qaantity  of  the  spirits,  that 
they  be  not  exuberant  and  boiling,  but  rather 
sparingj  and  within  a  mean,  (seeing  a  small  flame 
doth  not  devour  so  much  as  a  great  flame,)  the 
inquisition  will  be  short. 

69.  It  seems  to  be  approved  by  experience,  that 
a  spare  diet,  and  almost  a  pythagorical,  such  as  is 
either  prescribed  by  the  strict  rules  of  a  monas- 
tical  life,  or  practised  by  hermits,  which  have  ne- 
cessity and  poverty  for  their  rule,  rendereth  a  man 
long-lived. 

70.  Hitherto  appertain  drinking  of  water,  a  hard 
bed,  abstinence  from  Are,  a  slender  diet,  (as, 
namely,  of  herbs,  fruits,  flesh,  and  fish,  rather 
powdered  and  salted,  than  fresh  and  hot,  a  hair 
shirt,  frequent  fastings,  frequent  watchings,  few 
sensual  pleasures,  and  such  like ;  for  all  these 
diminish  the  spirits,  and  reduce  them  to  such  a 
quantity  as  may  be  sufficient  only  for  the  func- 
tions of  life,  whereby  the  depredation  is  the 
less. 

71.  But  if  the  diet  shall  not  be  altogether  so 
rigordtis  and  mortifying,  yet,  notwithstanding, 
shall  be  always  equal  and  constant  to  itself,  it 
worketh  the  same  effect.  We  see  it  in  flames, 
that  a  flame  somewhat  bigger  (so  it  be  always 
alike  and  quiet)  consumeth  less  of  the  fuel,  than 
a  lesser  flame  blown  with  bellows,  and  by  gusts 
stronger  or  weaker.  That  which  the  regiment 
and  diet  of  Comarus^  the  Venetian,  showed 
plainly,  who  did  eat  and  drink  so  many  years  to- 
gether by  a  just  weight,  whereby  he  exceeded  a 
hundred  years  of  age,  strong  in  limbs,  and  entire 
in  his  senses. 

72.  Caxe  also  must  be. taken,  that  a  body,  plen- 
tifully nourished,  and  not  emaciated  by  any  of 
these  aforesaid  diets,  omitteth  not  a  seasonable 
use  of  Venus,  lest  the  spirits  increase  too  fast, 
and  soften  and  destroy  the  body.  So  then,  touch- 
ing a  moderate  ^  quantity  of  spirits,  and  (as  we 
may  say)  frugal,  thus  much. 

73.  The  inquisition,  touching  bridling  the  mo- 
tions of  the  spirits,  followeth  next.  Motion  doth 
manifestly  attenuate  and.  inflame  them*  This 
bridling  is  done  by  three  means ;  by  sleep,  by 
avoiding  of  vehement  labours,  immoderate  exer- ; 
cise,  and,  in  a  word,  all  lassitude;  and  by  re- 
fraining irksome  afiections:  And,  first,  touching 
sleep'. 

74.  The  fable  tells  us,  that  Epimenides  skpt 
many  years  together  in  a  <;ave,  and  all  that  time 
needed  no  meat,  because  the  spirits  waste  not 
much  in  sleep. 

75.  Experience  teachetb^us  that  certain  creatures* 
as  dormice  and  bats,  sleep  in  some  close  places  a 
whole  winter  togeUier ;  such  id  the  force  of  sleep 
to  restrain  all  vital  consumption.  That  which 
bees  or  drones  are  albo  thoogfat  to  do,  though 


sometiffieB  Restitute  of  honey,  and  likewiae  li^ 

terflies  and  other  flies. 

76.  Sleep  after  dinner  (the  stomach  Bendisf  ^ 
no  unpleasing  vapours  to  the  head,  as  beiiif  ^ 
first  dews  of  our  meat)  is  good  for  the  epia^ 
hut  derogatory  and  hurtful  to  all  other  poiati  d 
health.  Notwithstanding  in  extreme  old  ap 
there  is  the  same  reason  of  meat  and  sleep,  &r 
both  our  meals  and  our  sleeps  should  be  then  fi»> 
quent,  but  short  and  little ;  nay,  and  to^rards  }k  i 
last  period  of  old  age,  a  mere  rest,  and,  s  s 
were,  a  perpetual  reposing  doth  best,  especbCy 
in  winter-time. 

77.  But  as  moderate  sleep  conferreth  tobaf 
life,  so  much  more  if  it  be  quiet  and  not  distoibei 

78.  These  procure  quiet  sleep,  violets,  lettcoBr 
especially  boiled^  syrup  of  dried  roses,  sa&a. 
balm,  appled,  at  our  going  to  bed ;  a  sop  of  bred 
in  malmsey,  especially  where  mask-roses  han 
been  first  infused ;  therefore  it  would  not  be  amis 
to  make  some  pill  or  a  small  draught  of  then 
things,  and  to  use  it  familiarly.  Also  those  thiop 
which  shut  the  mouth  of  the  stomach  close,  ■ 
coriander  seed  prepared,  quinces  and  wardeos 
roasted,  do  induce  sound  sleep  ;  but  above  ail 
things  in  youths  and  for  those  that  have  soflicieac 
strong  stomachs,  it  will  be  best  to  take  a  god 
draught  of  clear  cold  water  when  they  go  to  bed. 

Touching  voluntary  and  procured  trances,  a 
also  fixed  and  profound  thoughts,  so  as  they  k 
without  irksomeness,  I  have  nothing  certain ;  so 
doubt  they  make  to  this  intention,  and  condeoie 
the  spirits,  and  that  more  potently  than  sleep,  see- 
ing they  lay  asleep,  and  suspend  the  senses  as 
much  or  more.  Touching  them,  let  furtha  in- 
quiry be  made.    So  far  touching  sleep. 

79.  As  for  motion  and  exercise,  lassitude  hoit- 
eth,  and  so  doth  all  motion  and  exercise  which  is 
too  nimble  and  swift,  as  running,  tennis,  feneingi 
and  the  like ;  and,  again,  when  oar  strength  is 
extended  and  strained  to  the  uttennoat,  as  danciof, 
wrestling,  and  such  like ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  the 
spirits  being  driven  into  straits,  either  by  the 
swiftness  of  the  motion,  or  by  the  straining  of  the 
forces,  do  afterward  become  mojre  eager  and  pr» 
datory.  On  the  other  side,  exercises  which  stir 
up  a  good  strong  motion,  but  not  over  swift,  or  to 
our  utmost  strength,  (such  as  are  leaping,  shoot- 
ing, riding,  bowling,  and  the  like,)  do  net  hart, 
but  rather  benefit. 

We  must  come  now  to  the  aflfections  and  pas- 
sions of  the  mind,  and  see  which  of  them  ars 
hurtful  to  long  life,  which  profitable. 

60.  Great  joys  attenuate  and  diffuse  the  spirits, 
and  shorten  life;  familiar  cheerfulness  strengtbns 
the  spirits,  by  calling  them  forth,  and  yet  not  re- 
solving them. 

81.  Impressions  of  joy  in  the  sense  are  naogfat; 
ruminations  of  joy  in  the  memory,  or  apprefaen- 
sions  of  them  in  hope  or  fancy,  are  good. 

83«  Joy  suppiessed,  or  communicated  sparingif  , 
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rtli  movtt  oomfoit  the  spiritSy  than  jQy  poured 
rtk  and  pabUsfaed. 

83.  Giief^d  eadneee,  if  it  be  Toid  of  feari  and 
flict  not  too  muoh,  dothrather  prolong  life;  for 
eontracteth  the  spirits,  and  is  a  kind  of  con- 
'ansatioii.  •  > 

'  84.  Oreat  fears  shorten  the  life ;  for  thoa^h 
Hef  and  fear  do  both  strengthen  the  spirit,  yet  in 
'rief  there  is  a  simple  contraction;  but  in  fear, 
y  reason  of  the  cares  taken  for  the  remedy,  and 
opes  intermixed,  there  is  a  taimoil  and  Texing 
^f  the  epirits. 

85.  Anger  suppressed  is  also  a  kind  of  yexa- 
lon,  and  cadseth  the  spirit  to  feed  upon  the  juices 
^f  the  body ;  but  let  loose  and  breaking  forth,  it 
tielpeUi ;  as  those  medicines  do,  which  induce  a 
fobaat  heat. 

I  86.  £nTy  is  the"  worst  of  all  passions,  and 
feedeth  upon  the  spirits,  and  they  again  upon  the 
body,  and  so  much  the  more,  because  it  is  per* 
(petual,  and,  as  it  is  said,  keepeth  no  holidays. 

.  87.  Pity  of  another  man*s  misfortune,  wliich  is 

not  likely  to  befall  oorselTes,  is  good ;  but  pi^, 

which  may  reflect  with  some  similitude  upon  the 

party  pitying,  is  naught,  because  it  exciteth  fear. 

88.  Light  9hame  hurteth  not,  seeing  it  con- 

tracteth  the  apirits  a  little,  and  then  straight  dif- 

fuaeth  them,  insomuch  that  shamefaced  persons 

commonly  lire  long;  but  shame  for  some  great 

ignominy,  and  which  afflicteth  the  mind  long, 

contracteth  the.  spirits  even  to  suffocation,  and 

is  pernicious. 

89.  Lore,  if  it  be  not  unfortunate,  and  too 
deeply  wounding,  is  a  kind  of  joy,  and  is  subject 
to  the  same  laws  which  we  hare  set  down  teuQh- 

^ng  joy-  .   ^ 

96.  Hope  is  the  most  beneficial  of  all  the  affec- 
tions, and  doth  much  to  the  prolongation  of  life, 
if  it  be  not  too  often  frustrated,  but  entertaineth 
the  fancy  with  an  expectation  of  good ;  therefore 
they  which  fix  and  propound  to  themselres  some 
end,  as  the  mark  and  scope  of  their  life,  and  con- 
tinually and  by  degrees  go  forward  in  the  same, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  long-lired ;  insomuch  that 
whea  they  are  come  to  the  top  of  their  hope,  and 
can  go  no  higher  therein,  they  commonly  droop, 
and  live  not  long  afWr.  So  that  hope  is  a  leaf-joy, 
wbioh  may  be  beaten  out  to  a  great  extension^ 
like  gold. 

91.  Admiration  i^nd  light  eontemplation  are 
very  powerfal  to  the  prolonging  of  life ;  for  they 
hold  the  spirits  in  such,  things  as  delight  them, 
and  saffer  them  not  to  tumultuate,  or  to  carry 
themseWes  unquietly  and  waywardly.  And, 
therefore,  all  the  contemplators  of  natural  things, 
which  had  so  many  and  eminent  objects  to  ad- 
mire, (as  Democritus,  Plato,  Parmeiudes,  Apol- 
loniust)  were  long-lived ;  also  rhetoricians,  which 
taated  biit  lightly  of  things,  and  studied  rather 
exornation  of  speech  than  profundity  of  matters, 
vere  abo  long-lired;  as  Gorgias,  Protagoras, 


Isoerates,  Seneca.  And,  certainly,  aa  old  men  are 
for  the  most  pait  talkative,  so  talkative  men  do 
ofiten  grow  very  old :  for  it  shows  a  light  contem- 
plation, and  such  as  do  not  much  strain  the  spirits, 
or  rex  them ;  hut  subtle^  and  acute,  and  eager  in- 
quiMtion  shortens  life,  for  it  tireth  the  spirit,  and 
wasteth  it.     _ 

And  as  touching  the  motion  of  the  spirits,  by 
the  affections  of  the  mind,  thus  much.  Now,  we 
will  add  certain  other  general  observations  touch- 
ing the  spirits,  besides  the  former,  which  fall  not 
into  the  precedent  distribution. 

93.  Especial  care  must  betaken  that  the  spirits 
be  not  too  often  resolved ;  for  attenuation  goeth 
before  resolution,  and  the  spirit  once  attenuated 
doth  not  very  easily  retire,  or  is  condensed.  Now, 
resolution  is  caused  by  overheat  labours,  over- 
vehement  affections  of  the'mind,  over-great  sweats, 
over-great  evacuation,  hot  baths,  and  an  untempe- 
ntei  and  unseasonable  use  pf  Venus ;  also  by  over- 
greatcares  and  earplugs,  and  anxious  expectations ; 
lastly,  by  malignant  diseases,  and  intolerable  pains 
and  torments  of  the  body ;  s^l  which,  as  much  as 
may  be,  (which  oar  vulgar  physicians  \also  ad- 
vise,) must  be  avoided. 

'93.  The  spirits  are  delighted  both  with  wonted 
things  and  with  hew.  Now,  it  maketh  wonder^ 
fully  to  the  conservation  of  the  spirits  in  vigour, 
that  we  neither  use  wonted  things  to  a  satiety  and 
glutting;  nor  new  things,  before  a  quick  and 
strong  appetite.  And ,  therefore,  boih  customs  are 
to  be  broken  off  with  judgment  and  care,  before 
they  breed  a  fulness ;  and  the  appetite  after  new 
things  to  be  restrained  for  a  time  until  it  grow 
more  sharp  and  jocund ;  and,  moreover,  the  life, 
as  much  as  may  be,  so  to  be  ordered,  that  it  may 
have  many  renovations,  and  the  spirits,  by  per^ 
petual  conversing  in  the  same  actions,  may  not 
wax  dull.  For  though  it  were  no  ill  sayipg  of 
Seneca's,  Th^  €ool  doth  ever  begin  to  live ;  yet: 
this  folly,  and  many  more  such,  axe  good,  for 
long  life. 

94.  It  is  to  be  observed  touching  the  spirits, 
(though  the  contrary  used  to  be  done,)  that  when 
men  perceive  their  spirits  to.be  in  good,  placid, 
and  healthful  state,  (that  which  Will  be  seen  by 
the  tranquillity  of  their  mind,  and  cheerful  dispo- 
sition,) that  they  cherish  them,  and  not  change 
them;  but  when  in  a  turbulent  and  untoward 
state,  (which  will  also  appear  by  their  sadness, 
luropishness,  and  other  indisposition  of  their 
mind,)  that  then  they  straight  overwhelm  them, 
and  alter  tbem^  Now,  the  spirits  are  contained  in 
the  same  state,  by  a  restraining  of  the  affections, 
ten^rateneas  of  diet,  abstinence  from  Venus, 
moderation  in  labour,  indifferent  rest  and  repose ; 
and  the  contrary  to  these  do  alter  and  overwhelm 
the  spirits ;  as,  namely,  vehement  affections,  pro- 
fuse feastings,  immoderate  Venus,  difiioult  labours, 
earnest  studies,  and  prosecution  of  business.  Yet 
men  are  wont,  when  they  are  merriest  and  best 
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be  spoken  hereafter.  So  tDBcfaing  the  heat  of  the 
spirits,  analogical  to  the  prolongalioA  of  life,  thus 
moch.  • 

68.  Touching  the  quantity  of  the  spirits,  that 
they  he  not  exuberant  and  boiling,  but  rather 
sparing,  and  within  a  mean,  (seeing  a  small  flame 
doth  not  derour  so  much  as  a  great  flame,)  the 
inquisition  will  be  short. 

69.  It  seems  to  be  approTed  by  experience,  that 
a  spare  diet,  and  almost  a  pythagorical,  such  as  is 
either  prescribed  by  the  strict  roles  of  a  monas- 
tical  life,  or  practised  by  hermits,  which  have  ne- 
cessity and  poverty  for  their  rule,  rendereth  a  man 
long-lived. 

70.  Hitherto  appertain  drinking  of  water,  a  hard 
bed^  abstinence  from  Are,  a  slender  diet,  (as, 
namely,  of  herbs,  fruits,  flesh,  and  flsh,  rather 
powdered  and  salted,  tiian  fresh  and  hot,  a  hair 
shirt,  fiequent  fastings,  frequent  watchings,  few 
sensual  pleasures,  and  such  like ;  for  all  these 
diminish  the  spirits,  and  reduce  them  to  such  a 
quantity  as  may  be  sufficient  only  for  the  func- 
tions of  life,  whereby  the  depredation  is  the 
less. 

71.  But  if  the  diet  shall  not  be  altogether  so 
rigor6Us  and  mortifying,  yet,  notwithstanding, 
shaH  be  always  equal  and  constant  to  itself,  it 
worketh  the  same  effect.  We  see  it  in  flames, 
that  a  flame  somewhat  bigger  (so  it  be  always 
alike  and  quiet)  consumeth  less  of  the  fuel,  than 
a  lesser  flame  blown  with  bellows,  and  by  gusts 
stronger  or  weaker.  That  which  the  regiment 
and  diet  of  ComaruS^  the  Venetian,  showed 
plainly,  who  did  eat  and  drink  so  many  years  to- 
gether by  a  just  weight,  whereby  he  exceeded  a 
hundred  years  of  age,  strong  in  limbs,  and  entire 
in  his  senses. 

72.  Care  also  must  be. taken,  that  a  body,  plen- 
tifully nourished,  and  not  emaciated  by  any  of 
these  aforesaid  diets,  omitteth  not  a  seasonable 
use  of  Venus,  lest  the  spirits  increase  too  fast, 
and  soften  and  destroy  the  body.  So  then,  touch- 
ing a  moderate  quantity  of  spirits,  and  (as  we 
may  say)  frugal,  thus  much. 

73.  The  inquisition,  touching  bridling  the  mo- 
tions of  the  spirits,  followeth  next.  Motion  doth 
manifestly  attenuate  and.  inflame  them*  This 
bridling  is  done  by  three  means ;  by  sleep,  by 
aroiding  of  vehement  labours,  immoderate  exer- 
cise, and,  in  a  word,  all  lassitude;  and  by  re- 
fraining irksome  affections;  And,  first,  touching 
sleep: 

74.  The  fable  tells  us,  that  Epimenides  slept 
many  years  together  in  a  pave,  and  all  that  time 
needed  no  meat,  because  the  spirits  waste  not 
much  in  sleep. 

75.  Experience  teacheth^us  that  certain  creatures, 
as  dormice  and  bats,  sleep  in  somQ  close  places  a 
whole  winter  together ;  such  id  the  force  of  sleep 
to  restrain  all  vital  consumption.  That  wliich 
bees  or  drones  are  also  thought  to  do,  though 


sometiffieB  ^^titnte  of  honey,  and  Ukewiae  b^ 

terflies  and  other  flies. 

76.  Sleep  after  dinner  (the  stomach  eendifig  if 
no  unpleasing  vapours  to  the  bead,  as 
fiiat  dews  of  our  meat)  is  good  for  the 
hut  derogatory  and  hurtful  to  all  other  poinls  4 
healths  Notwithstanding  in  extreme  old  ap 
there  is  the  same  reason  of  meat  and  sleep,  k 
both  oar  meals  and  our  sleeps  should  be  tkes  &»> 
quent,  but  short  and  little;  nay,  and  to^raids  ih 
last  period  oi  old  age,  a  mere  rest,  and,  as  t 
were,  a  perpetual  reposing  doth  best,  espcGi^ 
in  winter-time. 

77.  But  as  moderate  sleep  confeneth  tol^ 
life,  so  much  more  if  it  be  quiet  and  oot  distmM. 

78.  These  procure  quiet  sleep,  violets,  lettn, 
especially  boiled,  syrup  of  dried  roses,  siffia, 
balm,  applet,  at  our  going  to  bed ;  a  sop  of  bm' 
in  malmsey,  especially  where  musk-roses  ban 
been  first  infused ;  therefore  it  would  not  be  amis 
to  make  some  pill  or  a  small  draught  of  thai 
things,  and  to  use  it  familiarly.  Also  those  thiogs 
which  shut  ^e  mouth  of  the  stomach  doss,  s 
coriander  seed  prepared,  quinces  and  wardesi 
roasted,  do  induce  sound  sleep ;  but  sbove  sfi 
things  in  youth,  and -for  those  that  hare  sofficiest 
strong  stomachs,  it  will  be  best  to  take  a  god 
draught  of  clear  cold  water  when  they  go  to  bed. 

Touching  voluntary  and  procured  trances,  as 
also  fixed  and  profound  thoughts,  so  as  they  ke 
without  irksomeness,  I  have  nothing  certain ;  bo 
doubt  they  make  to  this  intention,  and  condesse 
the  spirite,  and  that  more  potently  Uian  sleep,  see- 
ing they  lay  asleep,  and  suspend  the  senses  as 
much  or  more.  Touching  them,  let  further  in- 
quiry be  made.    So  far  touching  sleep. 

79.  As  for  motion  and  exercise,  lassitude  hort- 
eth,  and  so  doth  all  motion  and  exercise  which  is 
too  nimble  and  swift,  as  running,  tennis,  fencing, 
and  the  like ;  and,  again,  when  our  strength  is 
extended  and  strained  to  the  uttermost,  as  danciof, 
wrestling,  and  such  like ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  the 
spirite  being  driven  into  straite,  either  by  the 
swiftness  of  the  motion,  or  by  the  straining  of  tbe 
forces,  do  afterward  become  mQ,re  eager  and  pr^ 
datory.    On  the  other  side,  exercises  which  stir 
up  a  good  strong  motion,  but  not  over  swif^  or  to 
our  utmost  strength,  (such  as  are  leaping,  shoot- 
ing, riding,  bowling,  and  the  like,)  do  not  hoit, 
but  rather  benefit. 

We  must  come  now  to  the  affections  and  pas- 
sions of  the  mind,  and  see  which  of  them  sn 
hurtful  to  long  life,  which  profiteble. 

60.  Great  joys  attenuate  and  diffuse  the  spirits, 
and  shorten  life;  familiar  cheerfulness  streogtbeos 
the  spirits,  by  calling  them  forth,  and  yet  not  re- 
solving them. 

81.  Impressions  of  joy  in  the  sense  are  naogiit; 
ruminations  of  joy  in  the  memory,  or  appiehen- 
sions  of  them  in  hope  or  fancy,  are  good. 

83.  Joy  suppiessed,  or  communicated  sparinglj, 
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^  mofre  oomfort  the  spiiits,  than  jo]r  poured 
rth  and  published. 

83*  Giief^oid  eadnees,  if  it  be  Toid  of  fear,  and 
niot  not  too  much,  doth  rather  prolong  life;  for 
eontracteth  the  spirits,  and  is  a  kind  of  con- 
'^nsation.  • . 

'  84«  .  Oi[Bat  fears  shorten  the  life ;  for  though 
Hef  and.  fear  do  both  strengthen  the  spirit,  yet  in 
hrlef  there  is  a  simple  contraction;  bnt  in  fear, 
y  reason  of  the  cares  taken  for  the  remedy,  and 
'G|iea  intermixed,  there  is  a  tannoil  and  yexing 
<f  the  spirits. 

85.  Anger  suppressed  is  also  a  kind  of  Tcxa* 
(on,  and  cadseth  the  spirit  to  feed  upon  the  jnices 
^f  the  body ;  but  let  loose  and  breaking  forth,  it 
tielpeUi ;  as  those  medicines  do,  which  induce  cr 
I'obast  heat. 

k    86.  £nTy  is  the"  worst  of  all  passions,  and 

feedeth  upon  the  spirits,  and  they  again  upon  the 

6ody,  and  so  much  the  more,  because  it  is  per- 

ipetaal,  and,  as  it  is  said,  keepeth  no  holidays. 

:   .  87.  Pity  of  another  man's  misfortune,  wliich  is 

not  likely  to  befall  ourselres,  is  good ;  but  pi^, 

which  may  reflect  with  somvd  similitude  upoii  the 

party  pitying,  is  naught,  because  it  exciteth  fear. 

88.  Light  9hame  huiteth  not,  seeing  it  con- 

tracteth  the  spirits  a  little,  and  then  straight  dif- 

faaeth  them,  insomuch  that  shamefaced  persons 

commonly  lire  long;  but  shame  for  some  great 

ignominy,  and  which  afflicteth  the  mind  long, 

contracteth  the.  spirits  eren  to  suffocation,  and 

is  pernicious. 

89.  Lore,  if  it  be  not  unfortunate,  and  too 
deeply  wounding,  is  a  kind  of  joy,  and  is  subject 
to  the  same  laws  which  we  hare  set  dowq  touch- 
ing joy.  ^ 

90.  Hope  is  the  most  beneficial  of  all  the  affec- 
tions, and  doth  much  to  the  prolongation  of  life, 
if  it  be  not  too  often  frustrated,  but  entertaineth 
the  fancy  with  an  expectation  of  good ;  therefore 
they  which  fix  and  propound  to  themselres  some 
end,  as  the  mark  and  scope  of  their  life,  and  con- 
tinually and  by  degrees  go  forward  in  the  same, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  long-lived ;  insomuch  that 
when  they  are  come  to  the  top  of  their  hope,  and 

,  can  go  no  higher  therein,  they  commonly  droop, 
and  lire  not  long  after.  So  that  hope  is  a  leaf-joy, 
which  may  be  beaten  out  to  a  great  extensiouy 

I      Hkegold. 

91.  Admiration  i^nd  light  contemplation  are 

I  very  powerful  to  the  prolonging  of  life ;  for  they 
hold  the  spirits  in  such  things  as  delight  them, 
and  suffer  them  not  to  tumultuate,  or  to  caify 
themselres  unquietly  and  waywardly.  And, 
therefore,  all  the  contemplators  of  natural  things, 
which  had  so  many  and  eminent  objects  to  ad- 
miief  (as  Democritus,  Plato,  Parmenides,  Apol- 
lonius^)  were  long-lired ;  also  rhetoricians,  which 
tasted  bat  lightly  of  things,  and  studied  rather 
exornatioa  of  speech  than  profundity  of  matters, 
were  also  long-lired ;  as  Gorgias,  Protsigoras, 


Isocrates,  Senecai.  And,  certainly,  as  old  men  are 
for  the  most  p^rt  talkatire,  so  talkatire  men  do 
often  grow  reiy  old :  for  it  shows  a  light  contem- 
plation, and  such  as  do  not  much  straiis  the  spirits, 
or  rex  them ;  bnt  subtlcf  and  acute,  and  eager  in- 
quisition shortens  life,  for  it  tireth  the  spirit,  and 
wasteth  it. 

And  as  touching  the  motion  of  the  spirits,  by 
the  affections  of  the  mind,  thus  much.  Now,  we 
will  add  certain  other  general  obserrations  touch- 
ing the  spirits,  bondes  the  former,  which  fall  not 
into  the  precedent  distribution. 

93.  Especial  care  must  betaken  that  the  spirits 
be  not  too  often  resolred ;  for  attenuation  goeth 
before  resolution,  and  the  spirit  once  attenuated 
doth  not  rery  easily  retire,  oris  condensed.  Now, 
resolution  is  caused  by  orer-great  labours,  orer- 
rehement  affections  of  the'mind,  orer-great  sweats, 
orer-great  eracuation,  hot  baths,  and  an  nntempe- 
ratef  and  unseasonable  use  pf  Venus ;  also  by  orer- 
greatcares  and  carpings,  and  anxious  expectations ; 
lastly,  by  malignant  diseases,  and  intolerable  pains 
and  torments  of  the  body ;  c^I  which,  as  much  as 
may  be,  (which  our  rulgar  physicians  salso  ad- 
rise,)  must  be  aroided. 

'93.  The  spirits  are  delighted  both  with  wonted 
things  and  with  hew.  Now,  it  maketh  wonder^ 
fully  to  the  conserration  of  the  spirits  in  rigour, 
that  we  neither  use  wonted  things  to  a  satiety  and 
glutting;  nor  new  things,  before  a  quick  and 
strong  appetite.  And,  therefore,  both  customs  are 
to  be  broken  off  with  judgment  and  care,  before 
they  breed  a  fulness ;  and  the  appetite  after  new 
things  to  be  restrained  for  a  time  until  it  grow 
more  sharp  and  jocund ;  and,  moreorer,  the  life, 
as  much  as  may  be,  so  to  be  ordered,  that  it  may 
hare  many  renorations,  and  the  spirits,  by  per- 
petual conrersing  in  the  same  actions,  may  not 
wax  dull.  For  though  it  were  no  ill  saying  of 
Seneca's,  The  fool  doth  erer  begin  to  lire ;  yet: 
this  folly,  and  many  more  such,  are  good,  for 
long  life.  ^ 

94.  It  is  to  be  obserred  touching  the  spirits, 
(though  the  contrary  used  to  be  done,)  that  when 
men  perceire  their  spirits  to.be  in  good,  placid, 
and  healthful  state,  (that  which  will  be  seen  by 
the  tranquillity  of  their  mind,  and  cheerful  dispo- 
sition,) that  they  cherish  them,  and  not  change 
them;  but  when  in  a  turbulent  and  untoward 
state,  (which  will  also  appear  by  their  sadness, 
luropishneas,  and  other  indisposition  of  their 
mind,)  that  then  they  straight  orerwhelm  them, 
and  alter  them^  Now,  the  spirits  are  contained  in 
the  same  state,  by  a  restraining  of  the  affections, 
ten^peratene^s  of  diet,  abstinence  from  Venus, 
moderation  in  labour,  indifferent  rest  and  repose : 
and  the  contrary  to  these  do  alter  and  orerwlielm 
the  spirits ;  as,  namely,  rehement  affections,  pro- 
fuse feastings,  immoderate  Venus,  difficult  labours, 
earnest  studies,  and  prosecutbn  of  business.  Yet 
men  are  wont,  when  they  are  merriest  and  best 
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be  spoken  hereafter.  So  tDvohing  the  heat  of  the 
spirits,  analogical  to  the  prolongation  of  life,  thus 
muitsh.  . 

68.  Toaching  the  quantity  of  the  spirits,  that 
they  be  not  exuberant  and  boiling,  bat  rather 
sparing,  and  within  a  mean,  (seeing  a  small  flame 
doth  not  devour  so  much  as  a  great  flame,)  the 
inquisition  will  be  short. 

69.  It  seems  to  be  approyed  by  experience,  that 
a  spare  diet,  and  almost  a  pythagorical,  such  as  is 
either  prescribed  by  the  strict  rules  of  a  monas- 
tical  life,  or  practised  by  hermits,  which  have  ne- 
cessity and  poverty  for  their  rule,  rendereth  a  man 
long-liyed. 

70.  Hitherto  appertain  drinking  of  water,  a  hard 
bed,  abstinence  from  Are,  a  slender  diet,  (as, 
namely,  of  herbs,  fruits,  flesh,  and  fish,  rather 
powdered  and  salted,  than  fresh  and  hot,  a  hair 
shirt,  frequent  fastings,  frequent  watchings,  few 
sensual  pleasures,  and  such  like ;  for  ail  these 
diminish  the  spirits,  and  reduce  them  to  such  a 
quantity  as  may  be  sufficient  only  for  the  func- 
tions of  life,  whereby  the  depredation  is  the 
less. 

71.  But  if  the  diet  shall  not  be  altogether  so 
rigor6tis  and  mortifying,  yet,  notwithstanding, 
shall  be  always  equal  and  constant  to  itself,  it 
worketh  the  same  effect.  We  see  it  in  flames, 
that  a  flame  somewhat  bigger  (so  it  be  always 
alike  and  quiet)  coQSumeth  less  of  the  fuel,  thaii 
a  lesser  flame  blown  with  bellows,  and  by  gusts 
stronger  or  weaker.  That  which  the  regiment 
and  diet  of  ComaruS^  the  Venetian,  showed 
plainly,  who  did  eat  and  drink  so  many  years  to- 
gether by  a  just  weight,  whereby  he  exceeded  a 
hundred  years  of  age,  strong  in  limbs,  and  entire 
in  his  senses. 

72.  Care  also  must  be. taken,  that  a  body,  plen- 
tifully nourished,  and  not  emaciated  by  any  of 
these  aforesaid  diets,  omitteth  not  a  seasonable 
use  of  Venus,  lest  the  spirits  increase  too  fast, 
and  soften  and  destroy  the  body.  So  then,  touch- 
ing a  moderate  ^  quantity  of  spirits,  and  (as  we 
may  say)  frugal,  thus  much. 

73.  The  inquisition,  touching  bridling  the  mo- 
tions of  the  spirits,  followeth  next.  Motion  doth 
manifestly  attenuate  and.  inflame  them*  This 
bridling  is  done  by  three  means ;  by  sleep,  by 
aypiding  of  yehement  labours,  immoderate  exer- , 
cise,  and,  in  a  word,  all  lassitude;  and  by  re- 
fraining irksome  affections;  And,  first,  touching 
sleep'. 

74.  The  fable  tells  us,  that  Epimenides  slept 
many  years  together  in  a  caye,  and  all  that  time 
needed  no  meat,  because  the  spirits  waste  not 
much  in  sleep. 

75.  Experience  tescheth^us  that  certain  creatures, 
as  dormice  and  bats,  sleep  in  som^  close  places  a 
whole  winter  togeUier ;  such  id  the  force  of  sleep 
to  restrain  all  yital  consumption.  That  which 
bees  or  drones  are  also  thought  to  do,  though 


sometiffieB  destitute  of  honey,  and  Ukei 
terflies  and  other  flies. 

76.  Sleep  after  dinner  (the  stomach  sending  ii 
no  nnpleasing  yapours  to  the  head,  as  being  & 
first  dews  of  our  meat)  is  good  for  the  Sfooa 
hut  derogatory  and  hurtful  to  all  other  poisls  a 
health.  Notwithstanding  in  extreme  old  igs 
there  is  the  same  reason  of  meat  and  sleep,  k 
both  our  meals  and  our  sleeps  should  be  tliea  £■• 
quent,  but  short  and  little ;  nay,  and  to^vrards  ib 
last  period  of  old  age,  a  mere  rest,  and,  as  it 
were,  a  perpetual  reposing  doth  best,  espedyif 
in  winter-time. 

77.  But  as  moderate  sleep  confeneth  tok« 
life,  so  much  more  if  it  be  quiet  and  not  distmbec. 

78.  These  procure  quiet  sleep,  violets,  lettaee, 
especially  boiled,  -syrup  of  dried  roses,  sa£n, 
balm,  applet,  at  our  going  to  bed ;  a  sop  of  himi 
in  malmsey,  especially  where  mask-roses  ban 
been  first  infused ;  therefore  it  would  not  be  ams 
to  make  some  pill  or  a  small  draught  of  thai 
things,  and  to  use  it  familiarly.  Also  those  thli^ 
which  shut  the  mouth  of  the  stomach  close,  9 
coriander  seed  prepared,  quinces  and  wardesi 
roasted,  do  induce  sound  sleep ;  but  sboye  a& 
things  in  youth,  and  for  those  that  haye  sufficiest 
strong  stomachs,  it  will  be  best  to  take  a  god 
draught  of  clear  cold  water  when  they  go  to  bed. 

Touching  voluntary  and  procured  trances,  as 
also  fixed  and  profound  thoughts,  so  as  thejke 
without  irksomeness,  I  have  nothing*  certain ;  no 
doubt  they  make  to  this  intention,  and  condesse 
the  spirits,  and  that  more  potently  Uian  sleep,  see- 
ing they  lay  asleep^  and  suspend  the  senses  as 
much  or  more.  Touching  them,  let  further  in- 
quiry be  made.    So  far  touching  sleep. 

79.  Aa  for  motion  and  exercise,  lassitude  hot- 
eth,  and  so  doth  all  motion  and  exercise  whidi  is 
too  nimble  and  swift,  as  running,  tennis,  fencing, 
and  the  like;  and,  again,  when  our  strength  » 
extended  and  strained  to  the  uttermost,  as  dancuf, 
wrestling,  and  such  like ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  the 
spirits  being  driven  into  straits,  either  by  the 
swiftness  of  the  motion,  or  by  the  straining  of  the 
forces,  do  afterward  become  more  eager  and  pre- 
datory.   On  the  other  side,  exercises  which  stir 
up  a  good  strong  motion,  but  not  over  swiA,  or  to 
our  utmost  strength,  (such  as  are  leaping,  shoot- 
ing, riding,  bowling,  and  the  like,)  do  not  hart, 
but  rather  benefit. 

We  must  come  now  to  the  affections  and  pas- 
sions of  the  mind,  and  see  which  of  them  are 
hurtful  to  long  life,  which  profitable. 

60.  Great  joys  attenuate  and  diffuse  the  spirits, 
and  shorten  life;  familiar  cheerfulness  stxeogtbens 
the  spirits,  by  calling  them  forth,  and  yet  not  re- 
solving them. 

81.  Impressions  of  joy  in  the  sense  are  naught; 
ruminations  of  joy  in  the  memory,  or  apprehen- 
sions of  them  in  hope  or  fancy*  are  good. 

dd.  Joy  suppressed,  or  c<nnmuiiicated  sparingij. 
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th  moxe  oomfoit  the  spiiits,  than  joy  poared 
rih  and  publiBhed. 

83.  G]ief«nd  sadness,  if  it  be  Toid  of  fear,  and 
Eiiot  i^ot  too  mnoh,  doth. rather  prolong  life;  for 
eontraeteth  the  spirits,  and  is  a  kind  of  con- 
snsation.  •  ^ 

84«  Great  fears  shorten  the  life ;  for  thoagh 
rief  and.  fear  do  hoth  strengthen  the  spirit,  yet  in 
r\e€  there  is  a  simple  contraction;  bat  in  fear, 
y  reason  of  the  cares  taken  for  the  remedy,  and 
opee  intermixed,  there  is  a  taimoil  and  Tezing 
f  the  spirits. 

85.  Anger  sappressed  is  also  a  kind  of  vexa* 
ton,  and  caaseth  the  spirit  to  feed  upon  the  jnices 
kf  the  body ;  bat  let  loose  and  breaking  forth,  it 
lelpeth  ;  as  those  medicines  do,  which  induce  a 
N>lmat  heat. 

I    86.  £nTy  is  the"  worst  of  all  passions,  and 
Ceedeth  upon  the  spirits,  and  they  again  upon  the 
body,  and  so  much  the  more,  because  it  is  per- 
petaal,  and,  as  it  is  said,  keepeth  no  holidays. 
t   .87.  Pity  of  another  man's  misfortune,  wltich  is 
I  not  likely  to  befall  ourselves,  is  good ;  but  pi^, 
iNvhieh  may  reflect  with  some  similitude  upon  the 
party  pitying,  is  naught,  because  it  exciteth  fear. 
88.  Light  shame  hurteth  not,  seeing  it  eon- 
traeteth the  spirits  a  little,  and  then  straight  dif- 
fuseth  them,  insomuch  that  shamefaced  persons 
commonly  lire  long;  but  shame  for  some  great 
ignominy,  and  which  afflicteth  the  mind  long, 
eontraeteth  the.  spirits  even  to  suffocation,  and 
is  pernicious. 

89.  Love,  if  it  be  not  unfortunate,  and  too 
deeply  wounding,  is  a  kind  of  joy,  and  is  subject 
to  the  same  laws  which  we  have  set  dowi^  touch- 
ing Joy-  .   ^ 

90.  Hope  is  the  most  beneficial  of  all  the  affec- 
tions, and  doth  much  to  the  prolongation  of  life, 
if  it  be  not  too  often  frustrated,  but  entertaineth 
the  fancy  with  an  expectation  of  good;  therefore 
they  which  fix  and  propound  to  themselves  some 
end,  as  the  mark  and  scope  of  their  life,  and  con- 
tinually and  by  degrees  go  forward  in  the  same, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  long-lived ;  insomuch  that 
wbea  they  are  come  to  the  top  of  their  hope,  and 
can  go  no  higher  therein,  they  commonly  droop, 
and  live  not  long  aAer.  So  that  hope  is  a  leaf-joy, 
which  may  be  beaten  out  to  a  great  extension^ 
Hke  gold. 

91.  Admiration  and  light  contemplation  are 
very  powerful  to  the  prolonging  of  life ;  for  they 
hold  the  spirits  in  such,  things  as  delight  them, 
and  saffer  them  not  to  tnmultuate,  or  to  caify 
themselves   unquietly   and   waywardly.     And, 
therefore,  all  the  eontemplators  of  natural  things, 
which  had  so  many  and  eminent  objects  to  ad- 
mire, (as  Democritus,  Plato,  Parmenides,  Apol- 
loniost)  were  long-lived ;  also  rhetoricians,  which 
tasted  bat  lightly  of  things,  and  studied  rather 
exornation  of  speech  than  profundity  of  matters, 
were  also  long-lived ;  as  Gorgias,  Protagoras, 


Isoorates,  Seneca.  And,  certainly,  as  old  men  are 
for  the  most  part  talkative,  so  talkative  men  do 
often  grow  very  old :  for  it  shows  a  light  contem- 
plation, and  such  as  do  not  much  strain  the  spirits, 
or  vex  them ;  but  subtle^  and  acute,  and  eager  in- 
quisition shortens  life,  for  it  tireth  the  spirit,  and 
wasteth  it. 

And  as  touching  the  motion  of  the  spirits,  by 
the  affections  of  the  mind,  thus  much.  Now,  we 
will  add  certain  other  general  observations  touch- 
ing the  spirits,  besides  the  former,  which  fall  not 
into  the  precedent  distribution. 

93.  Especial  care  must  be  taken  that  the  spirits 
be  not  too  often  resolved ;  for  attenuation  goeth 
before  resolution,  and  the  spirit  once  attenuated 
doth  not  very  easily  retire,  or  is  condensed.  Now, 
resolution  is  caused  by  over-great  labours,  over- 
vehement  affections  of  the  mind,  over-great  sweats, 
over-great  evacuation,  hot  baths,  and  an  untempe* 
rate  and  unseasonable  use  of  Venus ;  also  by  over- 
great  cares  and  carpings,  and  anxious  expectations ; 
lastly,  by  malignant  diseases,  and  intolerable  pains 
and  torments  of  the  body ;  all  which,  as  much  as 
may  be,  (which  oar  vulgar  physicians « also  ad- 
vise,) must  be  avoided. 

'93.  The  spirits  are  delighted  both  with  wonted 
things  and  with  hew.  Now,  it  maketh  wondex: 
fully  to  the  conservation  of  the  spirits  in  vigour, 
that  we  neither  use  wonted  things  to  a  satiety  and 
glutting;  nor  new  things,  before  a  quick  and 
strong  appetite.  And,  therefore,  both  customs  are 
to  be  broken  off  with  judgment  and  care,  before 
they  breed  a  fulness ;  and  the  appetite  after  new 
things  to  be  restrained  for  a  time  until  it  grow 
more  sharp  and  jobund ;  and,  moreover,  the  life, 
as  much  as  may  be,  so  to  be  ordered,  that  it  may 
have  many  renovations,  and  the  spirits,  by  per- 
petual conversing  in  the  same  actions,  may  not 
wax  dull.  For  though  it  were  no  ill  saying  of 
Seneca's,  The  fool  doth  ever  begin  to  live ;  yet' 
this  folly,  and  many  more  such,  are  good,  for 
long  life. 

94.  It  is  to  be  observed  touching  the  spirits, 
(though  the  contrary  used  to  be  done,)  that  when 
men  perceive  their  spirits  to.be  in  good,  placid, 
and  healthful  state,  (that  which  will  be  seen  by 
the  tranquillity  of  their  mind,  and  cheerful  dispo- 
sition,) that  they  cherish  them,  and  not  change 
them;  but  when  in  a  turbulent  and  untoward 
state,  (which  will  also  appear  by  their  sadness, 
lumpishness,  and  other  indisposition  of  their 
mind,)  that  then  they  straight  overwhelm  them, 
and  alter  them^  Now,  the  spirits  are  contained  in 
the  same  state,  by  a  restraining  of  the  affections, 
ten^>erateness  of  diet,  abstinf|nee  from  Venus, 
moderation  in  labour,  indifferent  rest  and  repose ; 
and  the  contrary  to  these  do  alter  and  overwhelm 
the  spirits;  as, namely,  vehement  affections,  pro- 
fuse feastings,  immoderate  Venus,  difficult  labours, 
earnest  studies,  and  prosecution  of  business.  Yet 
men  are  wont,  when  they  are  merriest  and  best 
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•andj,  fior  altogether  without  treee  and  shade,  is 
very  convenient  for  lengrth  of  life. 

31.  Inequality  of  air  (as  was  even,  now  said)  ii\ 
the  place  of  oar  dwelling  is  naught;  but  change 
of  air  by  travelling,  after  one  be  used  unto  it,  is 
good,  and,  therefore,  great  travellers  have  been 
long  1  ived.  Also  those  that  have  lived  perpetually 
m  a  Httle  cottage,  in  the  same  place,  have  been 
long  livers;  for  air  accustomed  comsnmeth  less, 
bjit  air  changed  nourisheth  and  repaireth  more. 

33.  As  the  continuation  and  number  of  succes- 
sions (which  we  said  before)  makes  nothing  t9 
the  length  and  shortness  of  life,  so  the  immediate 
condition  of  the  parents  (as  well  the  father  as  the 
mother)  without  doubt  availeth  much.  For  some 
are  begotten  of  old  men,  some  of  young  iqen, 
some  of  men  of  middle  sge.  Again,  spme  are 
begotten  of  fathers  healthful  and  well  disposed, 
others  of  diseased  and  languishing.  Again,  some 
of  fathers  immediately  after  repletion,  or  when 
they  are  drunk;  others  after  sleeping,  or  in  the 
morning.  Again,  some  after  a  long  intermission 
of  Venus,  others  upon  the  act  repeated.  Again, 
some  in  the  fervency  of  the  father's  love,  (as  it  is 
commonly  in  bastards,)  others  after  the  cooling 
.of  it,  as  in  long  married  couples.  The  same 
things  may  be  considered  on  the  part  of  the  mother, 
unto  which  must  be  added  the  condition  of  the 
mother  whilst  she  is  with  child,  as  touching  her 
health,  as  touching  her  diet,  the  time  of  her  bear- 
ing in  the  womb,  to  the  tenth  monlii  or  earlier. 
To  reduce  these  things  to  a  rule,  how  far  they 
may  concern  long  life,  is  hard ;  and  so  much  the 
harder,  for  that  those  things  which  a  man  would 
conceive  to  be  the  best,  will  fall  out  Xq  the  con- 
trary. For  that  alacrity  in  the  generation  which 
begets  lusty  and  lively  children,  will  be  less  pro^ 
fitable  to  long  life,  because  of  the  i^rimony  and 
inflaming  of  the  spirits.  We  said  before,  that  to 
partake  more  of  the  mother's  blood  conduceth  to 
long  life.  Also  we  suppose  all  things  in  modera- 
tion to  be  best;  rather  conjugal  love  than  mere- 
tricious; the  hour  for  generation  to  be  the  morn- 
ing, a  state  of  body  not  too  lusty  or  fuU,  and  such 
like.  It  ought  to  be  well  observed,  that  a  strong 
constitution  in  the  parents,  is  rather  gdod  for  them 
than  for  the  child,  especially  in  the  mother.  And,, 
therefore,  Plato  thought  ignorantly  enough,  that 
the  virtue  of  generations  halted,  because  the 
woman  used  not  the  same  exercise  both  of  mind 
and  body  with  the  men.  The  contrary  is  rather 
true ;  for  the  diflTerence  of  virtue  betwixt  the  male 
and  the  female  is  most  profitable  lor  the  child, 
and  the  thinner  women  yield  more  towards  the 
nourishment  of  the  child,  which  also  holds  in 
nurses.  Neither  did  the  Spartan  women,  which 
married  not  before  twenty-two,  or,  as  some  say, 
twenty-five,  (aiid  therefore  were  called  manlike 
women,)  bring  forth  A  more  generous  or  long- 
Uved  progeny  than  the  Roman,  or  Athenian,  or 
Theban  women  did,  which  were  ripe  for  marriage 


at  twelve  or  fionrteen  years ;  aad  if  Acre 
thing  eminent  in  the  Spartans,  that  was 
be  imputed  to  the  parsimony  of  llieir  diet, 
the  late  marriages  of  their  women.  But 
are  taught  by  experience,  that  there  are 
which  are  loiig-lived  for  a  few  desomitSy  so  Aie 
life  is  like  some  diseases,  a  tbin^  hateifilaj 
within  certain  bounds. 

33.  Fair  in  face,  or  skin,  or  hair,  me  shorti 
livere  ;<  blacky  or.  red,  or  freckled,  longer.  Aba, 
too  fiesh  a  colour  in  youth  doth  leas  proiniaclos| 
life  than  paleness.  A  hard  skin  is  a  sign  of  ka^ 
life  )rather  than  asoft;  but  we  nnderstand  notlto 
of  a  rugged  skin,  such  as  they  call  the  goo0e-eki^ 
which  is,  as  it  were,  spongy,  but  of  that  whiek  ■ 
hard  tod  close.  A  forehead  with  deep  fmrast 
and  wrinkles  is  a  better  sign  than  a  amoolh  aid 
plain  forehead. 

34.  The  haire  of  the  head  hard,  and  like  brisdes, 
do  betoken  longer  life  than  thoee  that  axe  aofi  aid 
delicate.  Curled  hairs  betoken  the  same  thisf, 
if  they  be  hard  withal ;  but  the  eontrary,  if  liiey 
be  soft  and  shining;  the  like  if  the  enriiag  be 
rather  thick  in  large  bunches. 

35.  Early  or  late,  baldness  is  an  indiffeRBt 
thing*,  seeing  many  which  have  been  hald  betiinei 
have  lived  long.  Also,  eariy  gray  hairs  (hew- 
soever  they  may  seem  forerunners  of  old  age  s^ 
preaching)  are  no  sure  sigrns,  for  many  thai  have 
grown  gray  betimes,  have  lived  to  great  yean ; 
nay,  hasty  gray  haire,  without  baldness,  it  a 
token  of  long  life ;  contrarily,  if  they  be  accsBi- 
panied  with  baldness, 

36.  Hairiness  of  the  upper  parts  is  a  8%d  of 
short  life,  and  they  that  have  extraordinary  mndi 
hair  on  their  breasts,  live  not  long ;  but  bairifless 
of  the  lower  parts,. as  of  the  thighs  and  legs,  is  a 
sign  of  long  life. 

37.  Tallness  of  stature,  (if  it  be  not  immode- 
rate,) with  convenient  making,  and  not  too  slen- 
der, especially  if  the  body  be  active  withal,  is  a 
sign  of  long  life.  Also,  on  the  contrary,  men  of 
low  stature  Hva  long,  if  they  be  not  too  active  and 
stirring.     . 

38.  In  the  proportion  of  the  body»  they  wkidi 
are  short4o  the  waists,  with  long  legs,  are  longer 
lived  them  they  which  are  long  to  the  waists,  sod 
have  short  legs.  Also,  they  which  are  laige  m 
the  nether  parts,  and  straight  in  the  upper,  (the 
making  of  their  body  rising,  as  it  were,  into  a 
sharp  figure,)  are  longer  lived  than  they  that 
have  broad  shouldere,  and  are  slender  down- 
wards. 

39.  Leanness,  where  the  aflfections  are  settled, 
calm,  and  peaceable ;  also,  a  more  fat  habit  of 
body,  joined  with  choler,  and  a  disposition  stir- 
ring and  peremptory,  signify  long  life ;  hot  oor- 
pulency  in  youth  foreshows  short  life;  in  age,  it 
is  a  thing  more  indifferent. 

40.  To  be  long  and  slow  in  growing,,  is  a  aign 
of  long  life ;  if  to  a  greater  stature,  the  greater 
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«i!gn. ;  if  to  a  lesser  atature,  yet  a  sign ;  though, 
contraiily,  to  grow  quickly  to  a  great  stature,  is 
an  evil  sign  ;  if  .to  a  small  stature,  the  less  oyU. 

41  •  Firfn  ilesh,  a  rawbone  body,  and  yeins  lay- ' 
ing  higher  than  the  flesh,  betoken  long  life;  the 
contrary  to  these,  short  life. 

43.  A  head  somewhat  lesser  than  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  body,  a  moderate  neck,  not  long, 
nox  slender,  nor  flat,  nor  too  short;  wide  nostrils, 
"whatsoever  the  form  of  the  nose  be ;  a  large  month, 
and  ear  gristly,  not  fleshy ;  teeth  strong  and  con« 
tiguous,  small  or  thin  set,  foretoken  long  life; 
and,  mooh  more,  if  soine  new  teeth  pat  forth  in 
oar  elder  years. 

43.  A  broad  breast,  yet  not  bearing  oat,  but 
rather  bending  inwards;  shoulders  somewhat 
crooked,  and  (as  they  call  such  persons)  round-. 
backed,  a  flat  belly,  a  hand  large,  and  with  few 
lines  in  the  palm ;  a  short  and  round  foot,  thighs 
not  fleshy,  and  calves  of  the  legs  not  hanging 
over,  but  neftt,  are  signs  of  long  life. 

44.  Eyes  somewhat  large,  and  the  circles  of 
theia  inclined  to  greenness ;  senses  not  too  quick ; 
the  pulse  in  youth  slower,  towards  old  age  quick- 
er ;  facility  of  holding  the  breath,  and  longer  than 
usual ;  the  body  in  youth  inclined  to  be  bound,  in 
the  decline  of  years  more  laxatitre,  are  also  signs 
of  long  life. 

45.  Concerning  the  times  of  natiyity,  as  they 
refer  to  long  life,  nothing  has  been  observed 
worthy  the  'setting  down,  save  only  astrological 
observations,  which  we  rejected  in  our  tq>ics.  A 
birth  at  the  eighth  month  is  not  only  long-lived, 
bnt  not  likely  to  live.  Also,  winter  births  are 
accounted  the  longer  lived. 

46.  A  pythagorical  or  monastical  diet,  accord- 
ing to  strict  rules,  and  always  exactly  equal,  (as 
that  of  Conarus  was,)  seemeth  to  be  very  effectual 
for  long  life.  Yet,  on  the  contrary,  amongst  those 
that  live  freely,  and  after  the  common  sort,  such 
as  have  good  stomachs  and  feed  mpre  plentifully, 
are  often  the  longest  lived.  The  middle  diet, 
which  we  account  the  temperate,  is  commended, 
and  conduceth  to  good  health,  but  not  to  long  life; 
for  the  spare  diet  begets  few  spirits,  and  dollrand 
so  wasteth  the  body  less;  and  the  liberal  diet 
yieldeth  more  ample  nourishment,  and  so  repair- 
eth  more;  but  the  middle  diet  doth  neither  of 
both;  for,  where  the  extremes  are  hurtful,  there 
the  mean  is  best;  but  where  the  extremes  are 
helpful,  there  the  mean  is  nothing  worth. 

Now,  to  that  spare  diet  there  are  requisite 
watching,  lest  the  spirits,  being  few,  should  be 
oppressed  with  much  sleep ;  little  exercise,  lest 
they  should  exhale ;  abstinence  from  Venery,  lest 
they  should  be  exhausted ;  but  to  the  liberal  diet, 
on  the  other  side,  are  requisite  much  sleep,  fre- 
quent exercises,  and  a  seasonable  use  of  venery. 
Baths  and  anointings  (such  as  Were  anciently  in 
use)  did  rather  tend  to  deliciousness,  than  to  pro- 
longing of  life.    But  of  all  these  things  we  shall 


speak  more  exactly  when  we  come  to  the  inqui- 
sition, according  to  intentions.  Meanwhile  that 
of  CeUus,  who  was  not  only  a  learned  physician, 
but  a  wise  man,  is  not  to  be^  omitted,  who  ad- 
viseth  interchangiog  and  alternation  of  the  diet, 
but  still  with  an  inclination  to  the  more  benign ; 
as  that  a  man  should  sometimes  accustom  him- 
self to  watching,  sometimes  to  sleep,  but  to  sleep 
oftenest..  Again,  that  be  should  sometimes  give 
himself  to  fasting,  sometimes  to  feasting,  but  to 
feasting  oftenest;  that  hoNshould  sometimes  inure 
himself  to  great  labours  of  the  mind,  sometimes 
to  relaxations  of  the  same,  bat  to  relaxations 
oftenest.  Certainly  this  is  without  all  question, 
that  diet  well  ordered  bears  the  greatest  part  in 
the  prolongation  of  life ;  neither  did  I  ever  meet 
an  extreme  long-lived  man,  but  being  asked  of 
his  course,  he  observed  something  peculiar ;  some 
one  thing,  some  another.  I  remember  an  old 
man,  above  a  hundred  years  of  age,  who  was  pro- 
duced, as  witness,  touching  an  ancient  prescrip- 
tion. When  he  Ead  finished  his  testimony,  the 
judge  familiarly  asked  him  how  he  came  to  live 
so  long :  He  answered,  beside  expectation,  and 
not  without  the  laughter  of  the  hearers,  By  eating 
before  I  was  hungry,  and  drinking  before  I  was 
dry.    But  of  these  things  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 

47.  A  life  led  in  religion,  and  in  holy  exercises, 
seemeth  to  condbce  to  long  life.  There  are  in 
this  kind  of  life  these  things,  leisure,  admiration, 
and  contemplation  of  heavenly  things,  joys  not 
sensual,  noble  hopes,  wholesome  fears,  sweet 
sorrows.  Lastly,  continual  renovations  by  observ- 
ances, penances,  expiations,  all  which  are  very 
powerful  tb  the  prolongation  of  life.  UntQ  which 
if  you  add  that  austere  diet  which  hardeneth 
the  mass  of  the  body,  and  humbleth  the  spirits, 
no  marvel  if  an  extraordinary  length  of  life  do 
follow ;  such  was  that  of  Paul,  the  hermit,  Simeon 
{Stelita,  the  columnar  anchorite,  and  of  many  other 
hermits  and  anchorites. 

46.  Next  to  this  is  the  life,  led  in  good  letters, 
such  as  was  that  of  philosophers,  rhetoricians, 
grammarians.  This  life  is  also  led  in  leisure, 
and  in  those  thoughts,  which,  seeing  they  are 
severed  from  the  affairs  of  the  world,  bite  not, 
but  rather  delight,  through  their  variety  and  im- 
pertinency.  They  live  also  at  their  pleasure, 
spending  their  time  in  such  things  as  like  them 
best,  and  for  the  most  part  In  the  company  of 
young  men,  which  is  ever  <fhe  most  cheerful. 
But  in  philosophies  there  is  great  difference  be- 
twixt the  sects,  as  touching  long  life;  for  those 
philosophies  which  have  in  them  a  touch  of 
superstition,  and  are  conversant  in  high  con- 
templations, are  the  best,  as  the  pythagorical  and 
platomc.  Also  those  which  did  institute  a  peram- 
bulation of  the  world,  and  considered  the  variety  ' 
of  natural  things,  and  had  reachless,  and  high, 
and  magnanimous  thoughts,  (as  of  infinitum,  of 
the  stars,  of  the  herolcal  yirtues,  and  sych  like,) 
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little  mithridate  hath  been  dissolyed,  anointed 
upon  the  backbone,  just  against  the  month  of  the 
stomach,  doth  wonderfully  comfort  the  stomach. 

17.  A  small  bag  filled  with  locks!  of  scariet 
wool  steeped  in  red  wine,  in  which  inyrtle,  and 
citron  pill,  and  a  little  saffron  haye  been  infused, 
may  be  always  worn  upon  the  stomach.  And 
touching  those  things  which  comfort  the  stomach, 
thus  much,  seeing  many  of  those  things  also 
which  serve  for  other  operations  are  helpful  to 
this. 

18.  The  liver,  if  it  be  preserved  from  torrefac- 
tion  or  desiccation,  and  from  obstruction,  it  need- 
eth  no  more ;  for  that  looseness  of  it  which  begets 
aquosities  is  plainly  a  disease,  but  the  other  two, 
old  age  approaching  inducetb. 

19.  Hereunto  appertain  most  especially  those 
things  which  are  set  down  in  the  operation  upon 
the  blood  ;  we  will  add  a  very  (eyr  things  more, 
but  those  selected.  ^ 

20.  Principally,  let  there  be  in  use  the  wine  of 
sweet  pomegrranates ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be  had, 
the  juice  of  them  newly  pressed ;  let  it  be  taken 
in  the  morning  with  a  little  su^r,  and  into  the 
glass,  into  which  the  expression  is  madjB  put  a 
small  piece  of  citron  pill,  green,  and  three  or  four 
whole  cloves;  let  this  be  taken  from  February 
till  the  end  of  April. 

21.  Bring  also  into  use,  above  all  other  herbs, 
water^cresses,  but  young,  not  old ;  they  may  be 
used  either  .raw  in  sallets,  or  in  broths,  or  in 
drinks ;  and  after  that  take  spoonwort 

22;  Aloes,  howevet  washed  or  corrected,  is 
hurtful  for  the  liver,  and  therefore  it  is  never  to 
be  taken  ordinarily.  Contrariwise,  rhubarb  is 
sovereign  for  the  liver,  so  that  these  three  cau- 
tions be  interposed :  First,  that  it  be  taken  before 
meat,  lest  it  dry  the  body  too  much,  or  leave  some 
impressions  of  the  stypicity  thereof.  Secondly, 
that  it  be  macerated  an  hour  or  two  in  oil  of  sweet 
almonds  new  drawn^  with  rose  water,  before  it  be 
infused  in  liquor,  or  given  in  ihe  proper  substance. 
Thirdly,  that  it  be  taken  by  turnr,  one  while 
simple,  another  while  with  tartarj  or  a  little  bay- 
salt,  that  it  carry  not  away  the  lighter  parts  only, 
and  make  the  mass  of  the  humours  the  more  ob- 
stinate. 

23.  I  allow  wine,  or  some  decoction  witti  steel, 
to  be  taken  three  or  four  times  in  the  year,  to 
open  the  more  strong  obstructions ;  yet  sa  that  a 
draught  of  two  ef  three  spoonfuls  of  oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  new  drawn,  ever  go  before,  and  the  mo- 
tion of  the  body,  especially  of  the  arms  and  sides, 
constantly  follow. 

24  Sweetened  liquors,  and  that  with  some  fat- 
ness, are  principally,  and  not  a  little  effectual  to 
prevent  the  arefaction,  and  s'altness,  and  torrefac- 
tion ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  oldness  of  the  liver,  espe- 
cially if  they  be  well  incorporated  with  age.  Tfiey 
are  made  of  sweet  fruits  and  roots ;  as,  namely,  the 
wines  and  julips  of  raisins  of  the  sun  new^  jujubes, 


dried  figs,  dates,  parsnips,  potato^  and  iSie  ISk, 
with  the  mixture  of  liquorice  sometiiiies.  AJso,  i 
julip  of  the  Indian  grain,  (which  they  call  mam.] 
with  the  mixture  of  some  sweet  tfaingav  M 
much  to  the  same  end.  But  it  ia  to  be  bML 
that  the  intention  of  preserving  the  lirer  in  a  k^ 
of  softness  and  fatness,  is  much  move  powedU 
than  that  othe^  which  pertains  to  the  opetoaf  cf 
the  liver,  which  rather  tendeth  to  health,  tfaaa 
length  of  life,  saving  that  obathtction  which  ii- 
duceth  torrefaction,  is  as  opposite  to  long'  lifen 
those  other  arefactions. 

25.  I  comniend  the  roots  of  succory^  *piage, 
and  beets  cleared  of  their  piths,  and  boiled  fl 
they  be  tender  in  water,  with  a  third  part  of  miatt 
wine,  for  ordinary  sallets,  to  be  eaten  with  ed 
and  vinegar.  Also  asparagus,  pith  of  aitiehoktt, 
arid  burroots  boiled  and  served  in  afler  the  an 
manner.  Also  broths  in  the  spring-time  of  Tii»- 
buds,  and  the  green  blades  of  wheat.  And  toeeb- 
ing  the  preserving  of  the  liver,  thns  moch. 

26.  The  heart  receiveth  benefit  or  banm  iBflit 
from  the  air  which  we  breathe,  from  TapoaiSfSad 
from  the  affections.  Now,  many  of  those  things 
which  have  been  formerly  spoken,  touching  tk 
spirits,  may  be  transferred  hither ;  bat  that  mfi- 
gested  mass  of  cordisis  collected  by  physidaas 
avails  little  to  our  intention ;  notwithslaBdiif, 
those  things  which  aie  found  to  be  good  againit 
poisons,  may,  with  good  judgment,  be  given  to 
strengthen  and  fortify  the  heart,  especially  if  tkej 
be  of  that  kind,  that  they  do  not  so  much  mist 
th^  particular  poisons,  as  arm  the  heart  and  spinti 
against  poison  in  general.  And  toncfaing  these 
several  cordials,  you  may  repair  to  the  table 
already  set  down. 

27.  The  goodness  of  the  air  is  better  knows 
by  experience  than  by  signs.  We  hold  tiiat  air 
to  be  best  where  the  country  is  lerel  and  plain, 
and  that  lieth  open  on  all  sides,  so  that  the  soil 
be  dry,  and  yet  not  barren  or  sandy ;  which  psts 
forth  wild  thyme,  and  eyebright,  and  a  kind  of 
marjoram,  and  here  and  there  stalks  of  calamtot; 
which  is  not  altogether  void  of  wood,  hot  conve* 
niently  set  with  some  trees  for  shade,  where  tbe 
sweetbrier-rose  sfnelleth  something  musky  and 
aromatically.  If  there  be  rivers,  we  suppose 
them  rather  hurtful  than  good,  unless  they  be 
very  small,  and  clear,  and  gravelly. 

28.  It  is  certain,  that  the  morning  air  is  more 
lively  and  refreshing  than  the  evening  air,  thovgh 
the  latter  be  preferred  out  of  delicacy. 

29.  We  conceive  also,  that  the  air  stirred  with 
a  gentle  wind,  is  more  wholesome  than  the  air  of 
a  serene  and  calm  sky ;  but  the  best  is,  the  wind 
blowing  from  the  west  in  the  morning,  and  from 
the  north  in  the  afternoon. 

30.  Odours  are  especially  profitable  for  the 
comforting  of  the  heart,  yet  not  so,  as  ihoog^h  a 
good  odour  were  the  prerogative  of  a  good  air; 
for  it  is  certain,  that  as  there  are  some  pegtUential 
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ura  -wUck  fiiaell  opt  lo  ill  as  otben  that  are  leas 
kuxtful  ;  BO9  on  the  contTaxyi  there  are  some  airs 
nost  ^wholesome  and  friendly  to  the  spirits,  which' 
lither  smell  not  at  all,  or  are  less  pleasing  and 
Tapani  to  the  sense.  And  generally,  when  the 
nr  is  g[ood,  odours  should  be  taken  but  now  and 
khexi.;  for  a  continual  odour,  though  never  so 
^ood,  is  burdensome  to  the  spirits. 

31*  "We  commend,  above  all  others*  (as  we 
lisve  tonched  befbrct)  odour  of  plants  growing, 
and  not  plucked,  taken  in  the  ojien  air ;  the  prin- 
cipal of  that  kind  are,  violets,  gillidowers,  pinks, 
beaor-flo'w^rs,  lime  tree  blossoms,  vine-buds,  ho- 
neysuckles, yellow  wallflowers^  musk-roses,  (for 
othet  Toses  growing  £re  fast  of  their  smells,) 
strawberry  leaves,  especially  dying,  sweetbrier, 
principally  in  the  eady  spring,  wild  mint,  lavender 
flowered ;   and  in  the  hotter  countries,  orange 
tree^   citron  tree,  myrtle,  laurel.     Therefore,  to 
walk  or  sit  near  the  breath  of  these  plants,  would 
not  be  neglected. 

33.  For  the  comforting  pf  the/  heart,  we  prefer 
[    cool  smells  before  hot  smells ;  therefore,  the  best 
perfuaie  is,  either  in  the  morning,  or  about  the 
I    beat  of  the  day,  to  take  an  equal  portion  of  vine- 
gar, ro8^ water,  and  claret  wine,  and  to  pour  them 
upon  a  drepai)  somewhat  heated. 
I         33.   Neither  let  us  be  thought  to  sacrifice  to 
our  mother  the  earth,  though  we  advise  that,  in 
I     digging  or  ploughing  the  earth  for  health,  a  quan- 
tity of  claret  wine  be  poured  thereon. ' 
,         34.  Orange-flower  water,  pure  and  good,  with 
a  small  portion  of  rose-water,  and  brisk  wine, 
snuffed  up  into  the  nostrils,  or  put  into  the  nos- 
trils with  a  syringe,  after  the  manner  of  an  errhine, 
(but  not  too  frequently,)  is  very  good. 
I  35.  But  champing,  (though  we  have  no  betel,) 

I  or  holding  in  the  mouth  Only  of  such  things  as 
cheer  the  spirits,  (even  daily  done,)  is  exceed- 
!  ing  comfortable.  Therefore,  for  that  purpose 
make  grains,  or  little  cakes  of  ambergris,  musk, 
lignum  aloes,  lignum  rhodium,  orras  powder,  and 
roses ;  and  let  those  grains  or  cakes  be  made  up 
with  rose-water  which  hath  passed  through  a  lit- 
tle Indian  balsam. 

36.  The  vapours  which,  arising  from  things 
inwardly  taken,  do  fortify  and  cherish  the  heart, 
ought  to  have  these  three  properties,  that  they  be 
friendly,  clear,  and  cooling ;  for  hot  vapours  are 
naught,  and  wine  itself,  which  is  thought  to  have 
only  a  heating  vapour,  is  not  altogethei*  void  of  an 
opiate  quality.  Now  we  call  these  vaj^ours  dear, 
which  have  more  of  the  vapours  than  of  the  ex- 
halation, and  which  are  not  smoky,  or  fuliginous, 
or  unctuous,  but  moist  and  equal. 

37.  Out  of  that  unprofitable  rabble  of  cordials 
a  tew  ought  to  be  taken  into  daily  diet;  instead 
of  all,  ambergris,  safijon,  and  the  grain  of  Kermes, 
of  the  hotter  sort.  Roots  of  bugloss  and  borage, 
citrons,  Sweet  lemons,  and  pearmains,  of  the 
colder  sort.    Also,  that  way  which  we  said,  both 


gold  and  pearly  work  a  good  eflect,  not  only 
within  the  veins,  but  in  their  passage,  and  about 
the  parts  near  the  heart;  namely,  by  cooling, 
without  any  malignant  quality. 

38.  Of  bezoar-stone  we  believe  well,  because 
of  many  trials ;  but  then  the  manner  of  taking 
it  ought  to  be  such,  as  the  virtue  thereof  may 
more  easily  be  communicated  to  the  spirits. 
Therefore,  we  approve  not  th^  taking  of  it  in 
broths  or  syrups,  or  in  rose-water,  or  any  such 
like ;  but  only  in  wine,  cinnamon-water,  or  the 
like  distilled  water,  but  that  weak  or  small,  not 
burning  or  strong. 

39.  Of  the  affections  we>  have  spoken  before : 
we  only  add  this,  that  every  noble,  and  resolute, 
and  (iis  they  call  it)  heroical  desire,  strengtheneth 
and  enlargeth  the  powers  of  the  heart.  And 
touching  the  heart,  thus  much. 

40.  As  for  the  brain,  where  the  seat  and  cou^t 
of  the  animal  spirits  is  kept,  those  things  which 
were  inquired  before  touching  opium,  and  nitre, 
and  the  subordinates  to  them  both ;  also  touching 
the  procuring  of  placid  sleep,  may  likewise  be 
referred  hither.  This  also  is  most  certain,  .that 
the  brain  is  in  some  sort  in  the  custody  of  the 
stomach ;  tmd,  therefore,  those  things  which  com- 
fort and  strengthen  the  stomach,  do  help  the  brain 
by  consent,  and  may  no  less  be  transfened 
hither.  We  will  add  a  mw  observations,  three 
outward,  one  inward. 

41.  We  would  Mve  bathing  of  the  feet  to  be 
of^n  ilsed,  at  least  once  in  a  week ;  and  the  bath 
to  be  made  of  lye  tirith  hay^alt,  and  a  lit^e  sage, 
camomile,  fennel^  sweet  marjoram,  ^nd  pepper- 
wort,  with  the  leaves  of  angelica  green. 

49.  We  commend  also  a  fume  or  suffumigation 
every  morning  of  dried  rosemary,  bay  leaves 
dried,  and  lignum  aloes;  for  all.  sweet  gums 
oppress  the  head. 

43.  Especially  care  must  be  taken  that  no  hot 
things  be  applied  to  the  head  outwardly ;  such  are 
all  kind  of  spices,  the  very  nutmeg  not  excepted ; 
for  those  hot  things,  we  debase  them  to  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  and  would  have  them  applied  there 
only ;  but  a  light  anointing  of  the  he^d  with  oil, 
mixed  with  roses,  myrtle,  and  a  little  salt  and 
saffron,  we  much  commend. 

44.  Not  forgetting  those  things  which  we  have 
before  delivered  touching  opiates,  nitre,  and  the 
like,  which  so  much  condense  the  spirits;  we 
think  it  not  impertinent  to  that  effect  that  once  in 
fourteen  days  broth  be  taken  in  the  morning  with 
three  or  four  grrains  of  castoreum,  and  tl  little  an- 
gelica'seed,  and  calamus,  whidh  both  fortify  the 
brain,  tad  in  that  aforesaid  density  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  spirits,  (so  necessary  to  long 
life,)  add  also  a  vivacity  of  motion  and  vigour 
to  them. 

45.  In  handling  the  comforters  of  the  four 
principal  bowels  we  have,  propounded  those 
things  which  are  both  proper  and  choice,  and  may 
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safely  and  conveniently  be  transferred  into  diets 
and  regiment  of  life;  for  variety -of  medicines  is 
the  daughter  of  ignorance ;  and  it  is  net  more 
true,  that  many  dishes  have  caused  many  diseases, 
as  the  proverb  is,  than  this  is  true,  that  many 
medicines  have  caused  few  cures.  And  touching 
the  operation  upon  the  principal  bowels  for  their 
extrusion  of  aliment,  thus  much. 

VI.     The  Operation  upon  the  Outward  Parts  for 
their  attraction  of  Mment. 

Tbe  history. 

1.  Although  a  good  concoction  performed  by 
the  inward  parts  be  the  principal  towards  a  per- 
fect alimentation,  yet  the  actions  of  the  outward 
parts  ought  also  to  concur;  that  like  as  the 
inward  faculty  sendeth  forth  and  extrudeth  the 
aliment,  so  the  faculty  of  the  outward  parts  may 
cair  forth,  and  attract  tl^s  same;  and  the  more 
weak  the  faculty  of  concoction  shall  be,  the  more 
need  is  there  of  a  concurring  help  of  the  attractive 
faculty;    .  ' 

2.  A  strong  attraction  of  the  outward  parts  is 
chiefly  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  body,  by 
which  the  parts  being  heated  and  comforted,  do 
more  cheerfully  call  forth  and  attract  the  aliment 
unto  themselves. 

S.  But  this  is  most  of  all  to  be  foreseen  and 
avoided,  that  the  same  motion  and  heat  which 
calls  the  new  ju^ce  to  the  members,  doth  not  again 
despoil  the  member  of  that  juice  wherewith  it 
had  been  before  refreshed. 

4.  Frications  used  in  th^^  morning  serve  espe- 
cially to  this  intention;  but  this  must  evermore 
accompany  them,  that  after  the  frication,  the  part 
being  lightly  anointed  with  oil,  lest  the  attrition 
of  the  outward  parts  inake  them  by  perspiration 
dry  and  juiceless. 

5.  The  next  is  exercise,  (by  which  the  parts 
confricate  and  chafe  themselves,)  so  it  be  mode- 
rate, and  which  (as  was  noted  before)  is  not 
swift,  nor  to  the  utmost  strength,  nor  unto  weari-* 
ness.  But  in  exercise  and  frication  there  is  the 
same  reason  and  caution,  that  the  body  may  not 
perspire,  or  exhale  too  much.  Therefore  exercise 
is  better  in  the  open  air  than  in  the  house,  and 
better  in  winter  than  in  summer.  And,  again, 
exercise  is  not  only  to  be  concluded  with  unction, 
as  frication  is,  but  in  vehement  exercises  unction 
is  to  be  used  both  in  the  beginning  and  in  the  end, 
as  it  was  anciently  to  champions. 

6.  That  exercise  may  resolve  either  the  spirits 
or  the  juices  as  little  as  may  be,  it  is  necessary 
that  it  be  used  when  the  stomach  i&not  altogether 
empty ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  may  not  be  used 
upon  a  full  stomach,  (which  doth  much  concern 
health,)  nor  yet  upon  an  empty  stomach,  (which 
doth  no  less  concern  long  life,)  it  is  best  to  take  a 
breakfast  in  the  morning,  not  of  any  physical 
drugs,  or  of  any  liquors,  or  of  raisins,  or  of  figs, 


or  the  like,  but  of  pUin  meat  and  drink  ;  yet  tlal 
very  light,  and  in  moderate  quantity^ 

7.  Exercises  used  for  the  irrigatioii  of  the 
members,  ought  to  be  equ^l  to  aP  the  memboa; 
not  (as  Socrates  said)  that  the  legs  shoold  mome, 
and  the  arms  should  rest,  or  on  the  contrary ;  bm 
that  all  the  parts  may  participate  of  the  naotiin. 
And  it  is  altogether  requisite  to  long  life,  that  the 
body  should  never  abide  long  in  one  posture,  but 
that  every  half  hour,  at  least,  it  change  the  pos- 
ture, saving 'only  in  sleep. 

&  Those  things  which  are  used  to  mortifica- 
tion, may  be  transferred  to  vivification;  for  both 
hair-shirts,  and  scou^gings,  and  all  vexadons  of 
the  outward  parts,  do  fortify  the  attractive  force 
of  them. 

9.  Cardan  commends  nettling,  even  to  let  est 
melancholy ;  but  of  this  we  have  no  experience. 
And,  besides,  we  have  no  good  opinion  of  it, 
lest,  through  the  venomous  quality  of  the  nettle, 
it  may  with  often  use  breed  itches,  and  other  dis- 
eases of  the  skin.  And  touching  the  operatioa 
upon  the  outward  parts  for  their  attiaotion  of 
aliment,  thus  much. 

Vn.  The  Operation  upon  the  Mment  itaefj  for 
the  Inainuation  thererf, 

Th«  bittory. 

1.  The  vulgar  reproof  touching  many  dishes, 
doth  ra^ler  become  a  severe  reformer,  than  a  phy- 
sician ;  or,  howsoever  it  may  be  good  for  preser- 
vation of  health,  yet  it  is  hurtful  to  length  of  life, 
by  reason  that  a  various  mixture  of  aliments,  and 
somewhat  heterogeneous,  finds  a  passage  into  the 
veins  and  juices  of  the  body  more  lively  and 
cheerfully,  than  a  simple  and  homogeneous  diet 
doth ;  besides,  it  is  moro  forcible  to  stir  up  appe- 
tite, which  is  the  spur  of  digestion.  Therefore 
we  allow  both  a  full  table,  ^nd  a  continual  chang- 
ing of  dishes,  according  to  the  seasons  of  the 
year,  or  upon  other  occasions. 

2.  Also  that  opinion  of  the  simplicity  of  meats 
without  sauces,  is  but  a  simplicity  of  judgment; 
for  good  and  well  chosen  sauces  are  the  moat 
wholesome  preparation  of  meats,  and  conduce 
both  to  health  and  to  long  life. 

3.  It  miist  be  ordered,  that  with  meats  hard  of 
digestion  be  conjoined  strong  liquors,  and  sauces 
that  may  penetrate  and  make  way;  but  with 
meats  more  easy  of  digestion,  smaller  liqaors,  and 
fat  sauces. 

4.  Whereas  we  advised  before,  that  the  first 
draught  at  supper  should  be  taken  warm ;  now  we 
add,  that  for  the  preparation  of  the  stomach,  h 
good  draught  of  that  liquor  ^  (to  which  every  man 
is  most  accustomed)  be  taken  warm  half  an  hour 
before  meat  also,  but  a  little  spicedi  to  please  the 
taste.       • 

5.  The  preparation  of  meats,  and  bread,  and 
drinks,  that  they  may  be  rightly  handled,  and  m 
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order  to  this' intention,  is  of  exceeding  great  mo- 
ment, howsoever  it  may  seem  a  mechanicar  thing, 
and  savouring  of  the  kitchen  and  huttery ;  yet  it 
is  of  more  consequence  than  those  fables  of  gold, 
and  precious  stones,  and  the  like. 

6.  The  moistening  of  the  juices  of  the  body  by 
a  moist  preparation  of  the  aliment,  is  a  childish 
thing,  it  may  be  somewhat  available  against  the 
fervours  of  diseases,  but  it  is  altogether  averse  to 
roscid  alimentation.  Therefore,  boiling  of  meats, 
as  ooftceming  our '  intention,  is  far  inferior  to 
roasting,  and  baking,  and  the  like* 

'  7.  Roasting  ought  to  be  with  a  qirick  fire,  and 
soon  despatched,  not  with  a  dull  fire  and  in  long 
time. 

8. -All  solid  fleslfes  ought  to  be  served  in  not 
altogether  fresh,  but  Somewhat  powdered  or 
corned ;  the  less  salt  may  be  spent  at  the  table 
with' them,  or  none  at  all;  for  salt  incorporated 
with  the  meat  before,  is  better  distributed  in  the 
body  than  eaten  with  it  at  the  table. 

9.  There  would  be  brought  into  use  several  and 
good  macerations  and  infusions  of  meats  in  con- 
renient  liquors,  before  the  roasting  of  them,  the 
like  whereof  are  sometime  in  use  before  they  bake 
them,  and  in  the  piekles  of  some  fishes. 

lO:  But  beatings,  and  as  it  were  scourgings,  of 
flesh  meats  before  they  be  boiled,  would  work  no 
small  matter.  We  see  it  is  confessed,  that  par* 
tridges  and  pheasants  killed  with  a  hawk,  also 
bucks  and  stags  killed  in  hunting,  if  they,  stand  not 
out  too  long,  eat  better  even  to  the  taste,  and  some 
fishes  scourged  and  beaten  become  more  tender 
and  wholesome ;  also  hard  and  sour  pears,  and 
some  other  fruits,  grow  sweet  with  rolling  them. 
It  were  good  to  practise  some  such  beating  and 
bruising  of  the  harder  kinds  of  fleshes  before  they 
be  brought  to  the  fire,  and  this  would  be  one  of 
the  best  preparations  of  all. 

11.  Bread  a  litt)e  leavened  and  very  little  salted 
is  befit,  and  which  is  baked  in  an  oven  thoroughly 
heated,  and  not  with  a  faint  heat. 

12.  The  preparation  of  drinks,  in  order  to  long 
life,  shall  not  exceed  one  precept ;  and  as  touch- 
ing water  drinkers,  we  have  nothing  to  say :  such 
a  diet  (as  we  said  before)  may  prolong  life  to  an 
indifferent  term,  but  to  no  eminent  length;  but  in 
other  drinks  that  are  full  of  spirit,  (such  as  are 
wine,  ale,  mead,  and  the  liket)  this  one  thing  is 
to  be  observed  and  pursued  as  the  sum  of  all. 
That  the  parts  of  the  liquor  may  be  exceeding 
thin  and  subtile,  and  the  spirit  exceeding  mild. 
This  is  hard  to  be  done  by  age  alone,  for  that 
makes  the  parts  a  little  more  sdbtile,  but  the 
spirits  much  more  sharp  and  eager;  therefere,  of 
the  infusions  in  the  vessels  of  some  fat  substance, 
which  may  restrain  the  acrimony  of  the  spirits, 
counsel  hath  been  given  before.  There  is  also 
another  way  without  infusion  or  mixture ;  this  is, 
that  the  liquor  might  be  continually  agitated, 
either  by  carriage  upon  the  water,  or  by  carriage 
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by  land,  or  by  hanging  the  vessels  upon  lines, 
and  daily  stirring  them,  or  sonie  such  other  way ; 
for  it  is  certain,  that  this  local  motion  doth  both 
9ubtilize  the  parts,  and  doth  so  incdrporate  and 
compact  the  spirits  with  the  parts,  that  they  have 
no  leisure  to  turn  to  sourness,  which  is  a  kind  of 
putrefaction. 

But  in  extreme  old  age  suph  a  preparation  of 
meats  is  to  be  made,  as  may  be  almost  in  the 
middle  way  to 'chylous.  Ahd  touching  the  dis- 
tillations of  meats,  they  are  mere  toys,  for  the 
nutritive  part,  at  least  the  best  of  it,  doth  not 
ascend  in  vapours. 

14.  The  incorporating  of  meat  and  drink  before 
they  meet  in  the  stomach,  is  a  degree  to  chylous ; 
therefore  let  chickens,  of  partridges,  or  pheasants, 
or  the  like,  be  taken  and  boiled  in  water,  with  a 
little  salt,  theh  let  them  be  cleansed  and  dried, 
afterward  let  them  be  infused  in  must  or  ale  be- 
fore it  hath  done  workidg,  with  a  little  sugar. 

Also  gravies  of  meat,  and  the  mincings  of  them 
small,  well  seasoned,  are  good  for  old  persons; 
and  the  rather,  for  that  they  are  destituted  of  the 
ofiBce  of  their  teeth  in  chewing,  which  is  a  prin* 
cipal  kind  of  preparation. 

16.  And  as  for  the  helps  of  that  defect,  (namely, 
of  the  strength. of  teeth  to  grind  the  meat,)  there 
are  three  things  which  may  conduce  thereunto. 
First,  that  new  teeth  may  put  forth;  that  which 
seems  altogether  difiicult,  and  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  an  inward  and  powerful  restaura- 
tion  of  the  body.  Secondly,  that  the  jaws  be  so 
confirmed  by  due  astringents,  that  they  may  in 
some  sort  supply  the  office  of  the  teeth ;  which 
may  possibly  be  effected.  Thirdly,  that  the  meat 
be  so  prepared,  that  there  shall  be  no  need  of 
chewing,  which  remedy  Is  at  hand. 

17.  We  have  some  thought  also  touching  the 
quantity  of  the  meat  and  drink,  that  the  same 
taken  in  a  larger  quantity  at  some  times,  is  good 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  body;  therefore  both 
great  feastings,  and  free  drinkings,  are  not  alto- 
gether to  be  inhibited.  And  touching  the  opera- 
tion upon  the  aliments,  and  the  preparaUon  of 
them,  thus  much. 

Vni.  7%e  Operation  upon  the  lofit  Jet  if  jMStnH" 

lotion,, 

Touching  the  last  act  of  assimilation,  (unto 
which  the  three  operations  immediately  preceding 
chiefly  tend,)  our  advice  shall  be  brief  and  single, 
and  the  thing  itself  rather  needs  explication  than 
any  various  rules. 

1.  It  is  certain,  that  all  bodies  are  endued  with 
some  desire  of  assimilating  those  things  which 
are  next  tfclem.  This  the  rare  and  pneumatical 
bodies,  as  flame,  spirit,  air,  perform  generously 
and  with  alacrity;  on  the  contrary,  those  that 
carry  a  gross  and  tangible  bulk  about  them  do  bn. 
weakly,  in  regard  that  the  desire  of  assimilating 
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other  things  is  boand  in  i>y  a  stronger  desire  of 
rest,  and  containing  themselves  from  motion. 

3.  Again,  it  is  certain  that  the  desire  of  as* 
similatiDg  being  bound,  as  we  said,  in  a  gross 
body,  and  made  ineffectual,  is  somewhat  freed  and 
stirred  up  by  the  heat  and  neighbouring  spirit,  so 
that  it  is  then  actuated ;  which  is  the  only  cause 
why  inanimates  assimilate  not,  and  animates  as- 
similate. 

3.  This  also  is  certain,  that  the  harder  the  con- 
sistence of  the  body  is,  the  more  doth  that  body 
stand  in  need  of  a  greats  heat  to  prick  forward 
the  assimilation ;  which  falls  out  ill  for  old  men, 
because  in  them  the  parts  are  more  obstinate,  and 
the  heat  weaker,  and  therefore  either  the  obstinacy 
of  their  parts  is  to  be  sof^ned  or  their  heat  in- 
creased. And,  as  touching  the  malacissation  or 
mollifying  of  tilie  members,  we  shall  speak  after- 
ward, having  also  formerly  propounded  many 
things  which  pertain  to  the  prohibiting  and  pre- 
venting of  this  kind  of  hardness.  For  the  other, 
touching  the  increasing  of  the  heat,  we  will  now 
deliver  a  single  precept,  after  we  have  first  as^ 
snmed  this  axiom. 

4.  The  act  of  assimilation  (which,  as  we  said, 
IS  excited  by, the  heat  ciroumfused)  is  a  motion 
exceeding  accurate,  subtile,  and  in  little ;  now, 
ill  such  motions  de  then  come  to  their  vigour, 
when  the  local  motion  wholly  ceaseth  which  dis- 
(urbeth  it.  For  the  motion  of  separation  into 
homogeneal  parts,  which  is  in  milk,  that  the 
cream  should  swim  above,  and  the  whey  sink  to 
the  bottom,  will  never  work,  if  the  milk  be  never 
so  little  agitated;  neitiier  will  any  putrefaction 
proceed  in  water  or  mixed  bodies,  if  the  same  be 
in  continual  local  motion.  So,  then,  from  this 
assumption  we  will  conclude  this  for  the  present 
inquisition. 

5.  The  act  itself  of  assimilation,  is  chiefly 
accomplished  in  sleep  and  rest,  especially  to- 
wards the  morning,  the  distribution  being  finished. 
Therefore,  we  have  nothing  else  to  advise  but 
that  men  keep  themselves  hot  in  their  sleep ;  and 
farther,  that  towards  the  morning  there  be  used 
some  anointing,  or  shirt  tincted  with  oil,  such  as 
may  gently  stir  up  heat,  and  after  that  to  fall 
asleep  again.  And,  touching  the  last  act  of  assi- 
milation, thus  much. 

IX.  7%e  Operation  upon  the  Inteneratton  cf  that 
which  begint  to  be  arefied^  or  the  McUacieeation 
(f  the  Body, 

We  have  inquired  formerly  touching  the  intene- 
ration  fipom  within,  which  is  done  by  many 
windings  and  circuits,  as  well  of  dimentation  as 
of  detaining  the  spirit  from  issuing  ^brth,  and, 
therefore,  is  accomplished  slowly.  Now,  we  are 
to  inquire  fouching  that  inteneration  which  is  from 
withoutr  and  is  affected,  as  it  were,  suddenly ;  or 
touching  the  malacissation  and  supplying  of  the 
bodv. 


The  liiilory* 

1.  In  the  fable  of  restoring  Pelias  to  jaaSk 
again,  Medea,  when  she  feigned  to  do  it»  pr> 
pounded  this  way  of  accemplishing  the  same; 
that  the  old  man's  body  should  be  cut  into  sereial 
pieces,  and  then  boiled  in  a  caldron  with  certain 
medicaments*  There  may,  perhaps,  sonne  boiling 
be  required  to  this  matter,  but  the  cutting  into 
pieces  is  not  needful. 

S.  Notwithstanding,  this  cutting  into  pieoes 
seems  in  some  sort  to  be  used,  not  with  a  knife, 
but  with  judgment.  For,  whereas. the  consistence 
of  the  bowels  and  parts  is  very  diverse,  it  is 
needful  that  the  inteneration  of  them  both  be  not 
effected  the  same  way,  but  that  there  be  a  cue 
designed  of  each  in  particular*  besides  those 
things  which  pertain  to  the  inteneration  of  the 
whole  mass  of  the  body;  of  which,  notwith- 
standing, in  the  first  place. 

3.  This  operation  (if,  perhaps,  it  be  within  oui 
power)  is  most  likely  to  be  done  by  baths,  unc- 
tions, and  the  like,  concerning  which,  these 
things  that  follow  are  to  be  observed. 

4.  We  must  not  be  too  forward  in  hoping  to 
accomplish  this  matter,  from  the  examples  of 
those  things  which  we  see  done  in  the  imbibi- 
tions and  macerations  of  inanimates,  by  which 
they  are  inteneraied,  whereof  we  introdaoed  soase 
instances  before :  for  this  kind^  of  operation  is 
more  easy  upon  inanimates,  because  they  attzaot 
and  suck  in  the  liquor;  but  upon  the  bodies  of 
living  creatures  it  is  harder,  because  in  them  the 
motion  rather  tendeth  outward,  and  to  the  ciieom- 
ference. 

5.  Therefore,  the  emollient  baths  which  are  in 
use  do  little  good,  but  on  the  contrary  hurt, 
because  they  rather  draw  forth  than  make  en- 
trance, and  resolve  the  stractore  of  the  body, 
rather  than  consolidate  it 

6.  The  baths  and  unctions  which  may  serve  to 
the  present  operation,  (namely,  of  intenerating 
the  body  truly  and  really ,),oi:(ght  to  have  three 
properties. 

7.  The  first  and  principal  is,  that  they  consiBt 
of  those  things  which,  in  their  whole  substance, 
are  like  unto  the  body  and  fieah  of  man,  and  which 
have  a  feeding  and  nursing  virtue  from  without. 

8.  The  second  is,  that  they  be  mixed  with  such 
things  as,  through  Uie  subtilty  of  their  parts,  may 
make  entrance,  and  so  insinuate  and  convey  their 
nourishing  virtue  into  the  body. 

9.  The  third  is,  that  they  receive  some  mixtnie 
(though  much  inferior  to  the  rest)  of  such  things 
as  are  astringent ;  I  mean  not  sour  or  tart  things, 
but  unctuous  and  comforting,  that  while  the  other 
two  do  operate,  the  exhaling  out  of  the  body, 
which  destroyeth  the  virtue  of  the  things  intene- 
rating, may,  as  much  as  possible,  be  prohibited; 
and  the  motion  to  the  inward  parts,  by  the  astiis- 
tion  of  the  skin,  and  closing  of  the  passsgasb 
may  bs  promoted  and  furthered. 
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10.  That  -which  is  moflt  eonsnbertantial  to  th^ 
body  of  man  is  wann  blood,  either  of  man,  or 
of  some  other  Irring  creature,  fiat  the  doTioe 
of  Ficinu*,  touching  the  sucking  of  blood  out  of 
the  arm  of  a  wholesome  young  man,  for  the  re- 
storation of  strength,  in  old  men,  is  yerf  friTo- 
loas;  for  that  which  nburisheth*  firom  within, 
ought  no  way  to  be  equal  or  homogeneal  to  the 
body  nourished,  but  in  some  sort  inferior  and  sub- 

.  ordinate,  that  it  may  be  converted.  '  But  in  things 
applied  ootwardly,  by  how  much  the  substance 
is  liker,  by  so  much  the  consent  is  better. 

1 1.  It  hath  been  anciently  receivo^,  that  a  bath 
made  of  the  blood  of  infants  will  cure  the  leprosy, 
and  heal  the  flesh  already  putrefied;  insomuch 
that  Uiis  thing  hath  begpot  envy  towards  some 
kingrs  from  the  common  people. 

12.  It  is  reported  that  Heraclitus,  for  cure  of 
the  dropsy.  Was  put  into  the  warm  belly  of  an  ox 
newly  elmn. 

13.  They  use  the  blood  of  kitlings  warm  to 
cure  the  disease  called  St.  Anihon^'s  Fire,  and  to 
restore  the  flesh  and  skin. 

14.  An  arm.  Or  other  member  newly  cut  off,  or 
that,  upon  some  other  occasion,  will  not  leare 
bleeding,  is  with  gok>d  success  put  into  the  belly 
of  some  creatures  newly  iipped  up,  for  it  worketh 
potently  to  stanch  the  blood ;  the  blood  of  the 
member  cut  off,  by  consent  sucking  in,  and  yehe- 
mently  drawing  to  itself  the  warm  blood  of  the 
creature  slain,  whereby  itself  is  stopped,  and 
retireth. 

15.  It  is  much  used  in  extreme  and  desperate 
diseases  to  cut  in  two  young  pigeons  yet  living, 
and  ap|>ly  them  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  to 
shift  tliem  one  after  another,  whereby  sometimes 
there  followeth  a  wonderful  ease.    This  is  im- 

'  puted  Tttlgarly,  as  if  they  should  draw  down  the 
malignity  of  the  disease:  but,  howsoeyer,  this 
application  goeth  to  the  head,  and  comforteth  the 
animal  spirit. 

16.  But  these  bloody  baths  and  unctions  seem 
to  us  slut^h  and  odious :  let  us  search  opt  some 
othexs,  which  perhaps  have  less  loathsomeness  in 
thein,  and  yet  no  less  benefit. 

17.  Next  unto  warm  blood,  things  alike  in 
substance  to  the  body  of  a  man  are  nutritlyes ; 
fat  fleshes  of  oxen,  swine,  deer,  oysters  amongst 
fishes,  milk,  butter,  yolkb  of  eggs,  flower  of 
wheat,  sweet  wine,  eiUier  sugared,  or  before  it  be 
fined. 

18.  Such  things  aiB  we  would  have  mixed  to 
make  impression,  are  instead  of  all  salts,  espe- 
cially bay-salt :  also  wine  (when  it  is  full  of  spirit) 
maketh  entrance,  and  is  an  excellent  convoy. 

19.  Astringents  of  that  kind  which  we  de- 
scribed, namely,  unctuous  and  comfortable 
things,  are  saffron^  mastic,  mynh,  and  myrtle- 
berries. 

SO.  Of  these  parts,  in  our  judgment,  may  very 
well  be  msde  sueh  a  bath  as  we  design:  phy- 


sicians and  posterity  ^ill  find  out  better  things 
hereafter. 

31.  Bat  the  operation  will  be  much  better,  and 
more  powerful,  if  such  a  bath  as  we  have  pro- 
pounded (whioh  w^  hold  to  be  the  principal 
matter)  be  attended  with  a  fourfold  oovrse  and 
order. 

89.  First,  that  there  go  before  the  bath  a  frica- 
tion  of  the  body,  and  an  anointing  with  oil,  with 
some  thickening  substance,  that  the  virtue  and 
moistening  heat  of  the  bath  may  pierce  the  body, 
and  not  the  watery  part  of  the  liquor ;  then  let  the 
bath  follow,  for  the  space  of  some  two  hoijirs. 
After  the  bath,  let  the  body4)e  emplastered  with 
mastick,  royrrhe,  tragacanth,  diapalma,  .^nd 
saffron,  that  the  perspiration  of  the  body  may  (as 
much  as  possible)  be  inhibited,  till  the  supple 
matter  be  by  degrees  turned  into  solid.  This  to 
be  continued  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours, 
or  more.  Lastly,  the  emplastering  being  removed, 
let  thdre  be  an  anointing  with  oil  mixed  with  salt 
and  saffron,  and  let  this  bath,  together  with  the 
emplastering  and  unction  (ai  before)  be  renew- 
ed every  fifth  day.  This  malacissation,  or  sup- 
plying of  the  body,  be  continued  for  one  whole 
month. 

33.  Also  during  the  time  of  this  malacissation, 
we  hold  rt  useful  and  proper,  and  according  to 
our  intention,  that  men  nourish  their  bodieer  well, 
and  keep  out  of  the  cold  air,  and  drink  nothing 
but  warm  drink. 

34.  Now,  this  is  one  of  those  things  (as  we 
warned  in  general  in  the  beginning)  whereof  we 
have  made  no  trial  by  experiment,  but  only  set  it 
down  out  of  our  aiming  and  leveling  at  the  end. 
For  having  set  up  the  mark,  we  deliver  the  light 
to  others. 

35.  Neither  ought  the  Warmths  and  cherishing 
of  living  bodies  to  be  nglected.  Ficinus  saith, 
and  that  seriously  enough.  That  the  laying  of  the 
young  maid  in  David^s  bosom  was  wholesome 
for  him,  but  it  came  too  late.  He  should  also 
have  added,  that  the  young  maid,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Persian  virgins^  ought  to  have  been 
anointed  with  mynh,  and  such  Hke,  not  for  deli* 
ciottsness,  but  to  increase  tHe  virtue  of  this  ph^ 
rishing  by  a  living  body. 

86.  Barbarossa,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  by  the 
advice  of  a  physiciais  a  Jew,  did  continually 
apply  young  boys  to  his  stomach  and  belly,  for 
warmtii  and  cherishing.  Also  some  old  men  lay 
whelps  (creatures  of  the  hottest  kind)  close  to 
their  stomachs  every  night. 

37.  There  hath  gone  a  report,  almost  un- 
doubted, and  that  under  several  names,  of  certain 
men  that  had  great  noses,  who,  being  weary  of 
the  derision  of  people,  have  cut  off  the  bunches  or 
gillooks  of  their  noses,  and  then  making  a  wide 
gash  in  their  arms,  have  held  their  noses  in  the 
place  for  a  oeftain  time,  and  so  brought  forth  fair 
and  comely  noses;  whioh,  if  it  be  true,  it  showi 
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plainly  th«  consent  of  flesh  and  flesh,  especially 
in  live  fleshes. 

38.  Touching  the  particular,  inteneifition  of  the 
principal  bowels,  the  stomach,  longs,  liyer,  heart, 
brain,  manow  of  the  backbone,  guts,  reins,  gall, 
veins,  arteries,  nerves,  cartilages,  bones,  the  in- 
quisition and  direction  would  be  too  long,  seeing 
we  now  set  not  forth  a  practice^  but  certain  indi- 
cations to  the  practice. 

X.  7%€  Operation  upon  the  purging  cnoay  cf  old 
Juice,  and  supplying  of  new  Juicer  ^  of  RenO' 
vaiiofi  by  7\ims. 

Tb«  history. 
Although  thqse  things  which  we  shall  here  set 
down  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  jspoken  of 
before ;  yet  because  this  .operation  is  one  of  the 
principal,  we  will  handle  them  oveip  again  more 
at  large. 

1.  It  is  certain^  that  draught  oxen,  which  have, 
been  worn  out  with  working,  being  put  into  fresh 
and  rich  pastures,  will  gather  tender  and  young 
flesh  again;  and  this  will  appear  even  to  the 
taste  and  palate;  so  that  the  inteneration  of  flesh 
is  no  hard  matter.  Now,  it  is  likely  that  this 
inteneration  of  the  fl^sh  being  often  repeated, 
will  in  time  reach  to  the  inteneration  of  the  bones 
and  membranes,  and  like  parts  of  the  body. 

2.  It  is  certain,  that  diets  which  are'  now  much 
in  nse,  principally  of  guaiacum,  and  of  sarsapa- 
rilla,  china,  and  sassafras,  if  they  be  continued  for 
any  time,  and  according  to  strict  rules,  do  first 
attenuate  the  whole  juice  of  the  body,  and  after 
consume  it,  and  drink  it  up.  Which  is  most 
manifest,  because  that  by  these  diets  the  French 
pox,  when  it  is  grown  even  to  a  hardness,  and 
hath  eaten  up  and  corrupted  the  very  marrow  of 
the  body,  may  be  efiectually  cui^ed.  And,  further, 
because  it  is 'manifest,  that  mei^  who,  by^  these 
diets,  are  brought  to  be  extreme  lean,  pale,  and, 
as  it  were,  ghosts,  will  soon  afWr  become  fat,  well 
coloured,  and  apparentiy  young  again.  Where- 
fore we  are  absolutely  of  opinion,  that  such  kind 
of  diets  in  the  decline  of  age,  being  used  every 
year,  would  be  very  useful  to  our  intention ;  like 
the  old  skin  or  spoil-  of  serpents.  <    • 

3.  We  do  confidently  aflirm  (neither  let  any 
man  reckon  us  among  those  heretics  which  were 
called  Cathari)  that  often  purges,  and  made  even 
familiar  to  the  body,  are  more  available  to  long 
life  than  exercises  aiid  sweats.  And  this  must 
needs  be  so,  if  that  be  held  which  is  already  laid 
for  a  ground,  that  unctions  of  the  body,  and  opple- 
tion  of  the  passages  from  without,  and  exclusion 
of  air,  and  detaining  of  the  spirit  within  the  mass 
of  the  body,  do  much  conduce  to  long  life.  For 
it  is  most  certain,  that  by  sweats  and  outward 
perspirations,  not  only  the  hunxours  and  excre- 
mentitious  vapours  are  exhaled  and  consumed, 
b^t  together  with  them  the  juices  also,  and  good 
•pirits,  which  are  not  so  easily  repaired ;  but  in 


purges  (unless  they  be  very  immoderate)  it  is 
so,  seeing  they  work  principally  upon  the  bo- 
mours.  But,  the  best  purges  for  this  intentioB 
are  those  which  are*  taken  immediately  befois 
meat,  because  they  dry  the  body  less;  and,  there- 
fore, they  must  be  of  those  purges  which  do 
least  trouble  the  belly. 

These  intentiqns  of  the  operations  which  we 
have  propounded  (as  we  conceive)  are  most  true, 
the  remedies  faithful  to  the  intentions.  Neither 
is  it  credible  to  be  told  (although  not  a  few  of 
these  remedies  may  6^em  but  vulgar)  with  what 
care  and  choice  they  have  been  examined  by  ns, 
that  they  might  be  (the  intention,  not  at  all  isi- 
peached)  both  safe  and  effectual.  Experience,  no 
doubt,  will  both  verify  and  promote  these  matters. 
And  such,  in  all  things,  are  the  works  of  every 
prudent  counsel,  that  they  ere  admirable  in  their 
effects,  excellent  also  in  their  order,  but  seeming 
vulgar  in  the  way  and  means. 

7%e  Porches  of  Death, 

We  are  now  to  inquire  touching  the  porches  of 
death,  that  is,  touching^  those  things  which  hap- 
pen unto  men  at  the  point  of  death,  both  a  littie 
before  and  after ;  that  seeing  there  are  many  paths 
which  lead  to  death,  it  may  be  understood  in  what 
common  way  they  alj  end,  especially  in  those 
deaths  which  are  caused  by  indigence  of  natuie, 
rather  than  by  violence ;  although  something  oi 
this  latter  also  must  be  inserted,  because  of  the 
connexion  of  things. 

The  history. 

1.  The  living  spirit  stands  in  need  of  three 
things  that  it  may  subsist;  convenient  motion* 
temperate  refrigeration,  and  fit  aliment.  Flsma 
seems  to  stand  in  need  but  of  two  of  these,  namely, 
motion. and  aliment,  because  flame  is  a  simple 
substance,  the  spirit  a  compounded,  insomndi 
that  if  it  approach  eomewhat  too  near  to  a  flamy 
nature,  it  overthroweth  itself. 

^.  Also  flame  by  a  greater  and  stronger  flams 
is  extinguished  and  slain,  as  Aristotie  well  notedt 
n^uch  more  the  spirit. 

3.  Flame,  if  it  \)e  much  compressed  and  straits 
ened,  is  extinguished ;  as  we  may  see  in  a  candle 
having  a  glass  cast  over  it,  for  the  air  being  di- 
lated by  the  heat  doth  con  trude  and  thrust  together 
th^  flame,  and  so  lesseneth  it,  and  in  the  end  ex- 
tinguisheth  it ;  and  fires  on  hearths  wi}l  not  flame, 
if  the  fuel  be  thrust  close  together,  without  any 
space  for  the  flame  to  break  forth. 

4.  Also  things  fired  are  extinguished  with  com- 
pression; as  if  you  press  a  burning  coal  bard 
with  the  tongs,  or  the  foot,  it  is  straight  extin- 
guished. 

6.  But  to  come  to  the  spirit ;  if  blood  or  phlegm 
get  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  it  causeth  sad- 
den death,  because  the  spirit  hath  no  room  ts 
move  itself. 

6.  Also  a  great  blow  on  the  head  indnceth  sad- 
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den  death,  the  spirits  being  straitened  within  the 
▼entriclee  of  the  brain. 

7.  Opium,  and  other  strong  stapjefactives,  do 
ooagnlate  the  spirit,  and  deprive  it  of  the  motion. 

8.  A  venomous  yapour,  totally  abhorred  by  the 
spirit,  causeth 'sudden  death ;  as  in  deadly  poisons, 
which  work  (as  they  call  it)  by  a  special  malig- 
nity ;  for  they  strike  a  loathing  into  the  spirit,  that 
the  spirit  will  no  more  move  itself,  nor  rise  against 
a  thing  80  much  detested. 

9.  Also  extreme  drunkenness,  of  extreme'feed- 
ing,  sometimes  cause  sudden  death,  seeing  the 
spirit  is  not  only  oppressed  with  over-much  con- 
densing, or  the  malignity  of  the  vapour,  (as  in 
opium  and  malignant  poisons,)  but  also  with  the 
abundance  of  the  vapours. 

10.  Extreme  grief  or  fear,  especially  if  they  be 
sudden,  (as  it  is  in  a  sad  and  unexpected  mes- 
sage,) cause  sudden  death. 

11.  Not  only  over-much  compression,  but  also 
OTer-much  dilatation  of  the  spirit,  is  deadly. 

12.  Joys  excessive  and  sudden  haV^  bereft  many 
of  their  lives. 

13.  In  greater  evacuations,  as  when  they  cut 
men'  for  the  dropsy,  the  waters  flow  forth  abun- 
dantly, much  more  in  great  and  sudden  fluxes  of 
blood,  oftentimes  present  death  foUoweth;  and 
this  happens  by  the  mere  flight  of  vacuum  within 
the  body,  all  tiie  parts  moving  to  fill  the  empty 
places ;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  the  spirits  them- 
selves. For,  as  for  slow  fluxes  of  blood,  this  matter 
pertains  to  the  indigence  of  nourishment,  not  to 
the  diffusion  of  the  spirits.  And  touching  the 
motion  of  the  spirit  so  far,  either  compressed  or 
diffused,  that  it  bringeth  death,  thus  much. 

14.  We  must  come  next  to  the  want  of  refri- 
geration. Stopping  of  the  breath  causeth  sudden 
death ;  as  in  all  suffocation  or  strangling.  Now, 
it  seems  this  matter  is  not  so  much  to  be  referred 
to  the  impediment  of  motion  as  to  the  impediment 
of  refrigeration ;  for  air  over-hot,  though  attracted 
freely,  doth  no  less  suffocate  than  if  breathing 
were  hindered ;  as  it  is  in  them  who  have  been 
sometimes  suffocated  with  burning  coals,  or  with 
charcoal,  or  with  walls  now  plastered  in  close 
chatnbers  where  a  fire  is  made;  which  kind  of 
death  is  reported  to  have  been  the  end  of  the  Em- 
peror Jovinian.  The  like  happeneth  from  dry 
baths  over-heated,  which  was  practised  in  the 
killing  of  Fausta,  wife  to  Constantino  tjie  Great. 

15.  It  is  a  very  small  time  which  nature  taketh 
to  repeat  the  breathing,  and  in  which  she  desireth 
to  expel  the  foggy  air  drawn  into  the  lunj^s,  and 
to  take  in  new,  scarce  the  third  part  of  a  minute. 

16.  Ao;ain,  the  beating  of  the  pulse,  and  the 
motion  of  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart,  are 
three  times  qurcker  than  that  of  breathing ;  iaso- 
mlich  that  if  it  were  possible  that  that  motion  of 
the  heart  could  be  stopped  without  stopping  the 
breath,  death  would  follow  more  speedily  there- 
upon than  by  strangling. 


17.  Notwithstandmg,  use  and  custom /prevail 
much  in  tbis  natural  action  of  breathings;  as  it  is 
in  the  Delian  divers  and  fishers  for  pearl,  who  by 
long  use  can  hold,  their  breaths  at  least  ten  times 
longer  than  other  men  can  do. 

IS.  Amongst  living  creatures,  even  of  those 
that  have  lungs,  there  are  some  that  are  able  to 
hold  their,  breaths  a  long  time,  and  others  that 
cannot  hold  them  so  long,  according  as  they  need 
more  or  less  refrigeration. 

Id;  Fishes  need  less  refrigeration  than  terrestrial 
creatures,  yet  some  they  need,  and  take  it  by  their 
gills.  And  as  terrestrial  creatures  cannot  bear 
the  air  that  is  too  hot,  or  too  close,  so  fishes  are 
suffocated  in  waters  if  they  be  totally  and  long 
frozen. 

20.  If  the  spirit  be  assaulted  by  another  heat 
greater  than  itself,  it  is'dissipated  and  destroyed ; 
for  it  cannot  bear  the  proper  heat  without  refrigera- 
tion, much  less  can  it  bear  another  heat  which  is 
far  stronger.  This  is  to  be  seen  in  burning  fevers, 
where  the  heat  of  the  putrefied  humours  doth 
exceed  the  native  heat,  even  to  extinction  or  dis« 
sipation. 

21.  The  want  also  and  nse  of  sleep  is  referred 
to'  refrigeration ;  for  itaotion  doth  attenuate  and 
rarefy  the  spirit,  and  doth  sharpeir  and  increase 
the  heat  thereof:  contrarily,  sleep  settleth  and 
restraineth  the  motion  and  gadding  of  the  same ; 
for  though  sleep  doth  strengthen  and  advance  the 
actions  of  the  parts  and  of  the  lifeless  spirits,  and 
all  that  motion  which  is  to  the  circumference  of 
the .  body,  yet  it  doth  in  great  part  quiet  and  still 
the  proper  motion  ef  the  living  spirit  Now, 
sleep ,  is  regularly  due  unto  human  nature  once 
withm  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  that  for  six,  or 
five  hours  at  the  least ;  though  there  are,  even  in 
this  kind,  sometimes  miracles  of  nature ;  as  it  is 
recorded  of  Maecenas,  that  he  slept  not  for  a  long 
time  before  his  death.  And  as  touching  the 
want  of  refrigeration  for  conserving  of  the  spirit, 
thus  much. 

22.  As  concerning  the  third  indigence,  namely, 
of  aliment,  it  seems  to  pertain  father  to  the  parts, 
than  to  the  living  spirit ;  for  a  man.  may  easily 
believe  that  the  living  spirit  subsisteth  in  identity, 
not  by  succession  or  renovation.  And  as  for  the 
reasonable  soul  in  men,  it  is  above  all  question, 
that  it  is  not  engendered  of  the  soul  of  the  parents, 
nor  is  repaired,  nor  can  die.  They  speak  of  the 
natural  spirit  of  living  creatures,  and  also  of 
vegetables,  which  differs  from  that  other  soul 
essetitially  and  formally ;  for  out  of  the  confusion 
of  these,  that  same  transmigration  of  souls,  and 
innumerable  other  devices  of  heathens  and  here- 
tics have  proceeded. 

23.  The  body  of  man  doth  regularly  rpi]uire 
renovatron  by  aliment  every  day,  and  a  body  in 
health  can  scarce  endure  fasting  three. days  toge- 
ther; notwithstanding,  use  and  custoHk  will  do 
much,  even  in  this  case ;  but  in  sickness  fasting 
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is  less  grievous  to  the  body.^  Also,- sleep  doth 
supply  somewhat  to  nourishment;  and  on  the 
other  side,  exercise  doth^require  it  more  abun- 
dantly. Likewise  there  have  some  been  found 
who  sustained  themselves  (almost  to  a  miracle 
iq  nature)  a  very  long  time  without  meat  or 
drink. 

34.  Dead  bodies,  if  they  be  not  intercepted  by 
putrefaction,  will  subsist  a  long  time  without  any 
notable  absumption;  but  living  bodies,  not  above 
three  days,  (as  we  said,)  unless  they  be  repaired 
by  nourishment;  which  showeth  that  quick  ab- 
sumption to  be.  the  work  of  the  living  spirit,  which 
either  repairs  itself,  or  puts  the  parts  into  a  neces- 
sity of  being  repaired,  or  both.  This  is  testified 
.by  that  also  which  was  noted  a  little  before, 
gamely,  that  living  creatures  may  subsist  some- 
what the  longer  without  aliment,  if  they  sleep : 
now,  sleep  is.  nothing  else  but  a  reception  and 
retirement  of  the  living  spirit  into  itself. 

85.  An  abundant  and  continual  effluxion  of 
blood,  which  sometimes  happeneth  in  the  hemorr- 
hoids, sometimes  in  vomiting  of  blood,  the  in- 
ward veins  being  unlocked  or  broken,  sometimes 
by  wounds,  causeth  sudden  death,  in  regard  that 
the  blood  of  the  veins  mipistereth  to  the  arteries, 
and  the  blood  of  the  arteries  to  the  spirit. 

26.  The  quantity  of  meat  and  drink  which  a 
man,  eating  two  meals  a  day,  receiveth  into  his 
body,  is  not  small ;  much  more  than  he  voidcth 
again  either  by  stool,  or  by  urine,  or  by  sweating. 
You  will  say,  no  marvel,  seeing  the  remainder 
goeth  into  the  juices  and  subst^ce  of  the  body. 
It  is  true;  but  consider,  then,  that  this  addition 
is  made  twice  a  day,' and  yet  the  body  aboundeth 
not  much.  In  like  manner,,  though  the,  spirit 
be  repaired,  yet  it  grows  not  excessively  in  the 
quantity. 

27.  It  doth  no  good  to  have  the  aliment  ready, 
in  a  degree  removed,  but  to  have  it  of  that  kind, 
and  so  prepared  and  supplied,  that  the  spirit  may 
work  upon  it;  for  the  staff  of  a  torch  alone  will 
not  maintain  the  flame,  unless  it  be  fed  with  wax, 
neither  can  men  live  upon  herbs  alone.  And 
from  thence  comes  the  inconcoction  of  old  age, 
that  though  there  be  flesh  and.  blood,  yet  the 
spirit  is  b^ome  so  penurious  and.  thin,  and  the 
juices  and  blood  so  heartless  and  obstinate,  that 
they  hold  no  proportion  to  alimentation. 

28.  Let  us  now  cast  up  thd  accounts  of  the 
needs  and  indigences  according  to  the  ordinary 
and  usual  course  of  nature.'  The  spirit  hath  need 
of  opening  and  moving  itself  in  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain  and  nerves  even  continually,  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  heart  every  third  part  o£  a  moment, 
of  breathing  every  moment,  of  sleep  and  nourish- 
ment once  within  three  days,  of  the  power  of 
nourishment  commonly  till  eighty  years  be  past ; 
and  if  any  of  these  indigences  be  neglected,  death 
ensueth.    So  there  are  plainly  three  porches  of 


death ;  destitution  of  the  spirit  in  tlie  motiofn,  ii 
the  refrigeration,  in  the  aliment. 

It  is  an  error  to  think  that  the  living  spirit  is 
perpetually  generated  and  extinguished  «s  flaae 
is,  and  abideth  not  any  notable  time ;  for  eva 
flame  itself  is  not  thus  out  of  its  own  proper  n- 
ture,  but  because  it  liveth  amongst  enemiea ;  fa 
flame  within  flame  enduieth.  Now,  the  livinf 
spirit  liveth  amongst  friends,  and  all  due  obeeqsi- 
ousness.  So  then,  as,  flame  is  a  momentary  nib- 
stance,  air  is  a  fixed  substance,  the  living  spirit  it 
betwixt  both. 

Touching  the  extinguishing  of  the  spirit  by  tbt 
destruction  of  the  .organs  (which  is  cansed  by 
diseases  and  Violence)  we  inquire  not  now,  si 
we  foretold  in  the  beginning,  although  that  also 
endeth  in  the  same  three  porches.  And  toochiif 
the  form  of  death  itself,  thus  much. 

29.  There  are  two  great  forerunners  of  deatb, 
the  one  sent  from  the  head,  the  other  from  tbe 
heart;  convulsion,  and  the  extreme  labour  of  tfaa 
pulse :  for  as  for  the  deadly  hiccough,  it  is  a  kiad 
of  convulsion.  But  the  deadly  labour  of  tbt 
pulse  hath  that  unusual  swiftness,  becaoae  ilw 
heart  at  the  point  of  death  doth  so  tremble,  that 
the  systole  and  diastole  thereof  are  almost  ces- 
founded.  There  is  also  conjoined  in  the  pulse  a 
weakness  and  lowness,  and  oftentimes  a  great  is- 
termission,  because  the  motion  of  the  heart  faiietb, 
and  is  not  able  to  rise  against  the  assault  stoutly 
or  constantly. 

30.  The  immediate  preceding  signs  of  desib 
are,  great  unquietness  and  tossing  in  the  bed, 
fumbling  with  the  hands,  catching  and  graspiof 
hard,  gnashing  wiUi  the  teeth,  speaking  hoUov, 
trembling  of  the  nether  lip,  pafeness  of  the  fees, 
the  memory  confused,  speechless,  cold  sweats,  tfaa 
body  shooting  in  length,  lifting  up  the  white  of 
the  eye,  changing  of  the  whol^  visage,  (as  th# 
nose  sharp,  eyes  hollow,  cheeks  fallen,)  contra^ 
tion  and  doubling  of  the  coldness  in  the  extieni^ 
parts  of  the  body,  in  sdme,  shedding  of  blood 
or  sperm,  shrieking,  breathing  thick  and  shoit 
falling  of  the  nether  chap,  and  such  like. 

31.  There  follow  death  a  privation  of  all  sensi 
and  motion,  as  well  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  ai 
of  tbe  nerves  and  joints,  an  inability  of  the  body 
to  support  itself  upright,  stiffness  of  tbe  nerrat 
and  parts,  extreme  coldness  of  the  whole  body« 
after  a  little  while  putrefaction  and  stinking. 

Eels,  serpents,  and  the  insecta,  will  moves 
long  time  in  every  part  after  they  are  cut  asunder. 
insomuch  that  country  people  think  that  the  parts 
strive  to  join  together  again.  Also  birds  will 
flutter  a  great  while  after  their  heads  are  pulkd 
off.;  and  the  hearts  of  living  creatures  will  pant  a 
long  time  after  they  sure  plucked  out.  I  remember 
I  have  seen  the  heart  of  one  that  was  bowelled, 
as  suffering  for  high  treason,  that  being  cast  into 
the  fire,  leaped  at  the  first  at  least^a  foot  and  half 
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in  height,  and  after,  by  degrees,  lawer  sad  loweir, 
for  the  space,  as  I  remember,  of  seVen  or  eight 
minates.  There  is  also  an  ancient  aqd  ciedible 
tradition'  of  an  ox  lewing'^after  his  bowels  were 
plucked  out.  Bat  there  is  a  more  certain  tradition 
of  a  man,  who  being  under  the  executioner's  hand 
for  high  treason,  after  his  heart  was -plucked  out, 
and  in  the  execationer's  hand,  was  heard  to  utter 
three  or  four  words  of  prayer;  which  therefbte 
we  said  to  be  more  credible  than  that  of  the  ox  in 
sacrifice,  because  the  friends  of  the  party  sufferiifg 
do  usually  give  a  reward  to  the  executioner  to 
despatch  his  office  with  the  more  speed,  th^t  they 
may  the  sooner  be  rid  of  their  pain;  but  in  sa- 
crifices, we  see  nb  cause  why  the  priest  should  be 
so  speedy  in  his  office. 

33.  For  reyiving  those  again  which  fall  into 
sudden  swoonings  and  catalepsies  of  astonish- 
ments, (in  which  fits  many,  without  help,  would 
utterly  expire,)  these  things  are  used,  putting  into 
their  mouths  water  distilled  of  wine,  which  they 
eall  hot  waters,  and  cordial  waters,  bending  the 
body  forward,  stopping  the- mouth  and  nostrils 
hard,  bending  or  wringing  the  fingers,  palling  the 
hairs  of  the  beard  or  head,  rubbing  of  the  parts, 
especially  the  face  and  legs,  sudden  ^casting  of 
cold  water  upon  the  face,  shrieking  out  aloud  and 
suddenly,  patting  rose-water  to  the  noetrUs,  with 
vinegar  in  faintings ;  burning  of  feathers,  or  cloth, 
in  the  sufibcation  of  the  mother;  but  especially  a 
frying-pan  heated  red-hot,  is  good  in  apoplexies ; 
also  a  close  embracing  of  the  body  hath  helped 
some. 

34.  There  have  been  many  examples  of  men  in 
show  dead,  either  laid  out  upon  the  cold  floor,  or 
carried,  forth  id  burial ;  nay,  of  some  buried  in  the 
earth ;  which  notwithstanding  have  lived  again, 
which  hath  been  found  in  those  that  were  buried 
(the  earth  being  afterwards  opened)  by  the  bruis- 
ing and  wounding  of  their  head,  through  the  strug- 
gling of  the  body  within  the  coffin ;  whereof  the 
roost  recent  and  memorable  example  was  thdt  of 
Joannes  Scotus,  called  the  subtile,  and  a  school- 
many  'who  being  digged  up  again  by  his  servant, 
(unfortunately  absent  at  his  burial,  and  whoknew^ 
his  master's  manner  in  such  fits,)-  was  found  in 
that  state :  and  the  like  happened  in  our  days  in 
the  person  of  a  player,  buried  at  Cambridge.    I 
remember  to  have  heard  of  a  certain  gentleman 
that  would  needs  make  trial,  in  curiosity,  what 
men  did  feel  that  were  hanged ;  so  he  fastened 
the  cord  about  his  neck,  raising  himself  upon  a 
stool,  and  then' letting  himself  fall,  thinking  it 
should  be  in  his  power  to  recover  the  stool  at  his 
pleasure,  which  he  failed  in,  but  was  helped  by  a 
friend  then  present.    He  was  asked  afterward 
what  he  felt;  he  said  he  felt  no  pain,  but. first  he 
thought  he  saw  before  his  eyes  a  great  fire,  and 
burning;  then  he  thought  he  saw  all  black,  and 
dark  ;'la8t1y>  it  turned  to  a  pale  blue,  or  searwater 
green;  which  ooloor  is  also  often  seen  by  them 


whieh  fall  into  swoonings.  I  have  heard  also  of. 
a  physician,  yet  living^  who  recovered  a  man  to 
Ufe  which  had  hanged  himself,  and  had  hanged 
half  an  hour,  by  frications  and  hot  baths ;  and  the 
same  physician idid  profess,  that  he  made  no  doubt 
to  recover  any  man  that  had  hanged  so  long,  so 
his  neck  were  not  broken  with  the  first  swing. 

The  DiffereMe  of  YouUi  and  Old  ^ge.     . 
To  tlM  ilxtcenth  article. 

1.  The  ladder  of  man's  body  is  this,  to  he  con- 
ceived, to  be  quickened  in  the  ivomb,  to  be  horn, 
to  suck,  to  be  weaned,  to  feed  upon  pap,  to  put 
forth  teeth  the  first  time  about  the  second  year 
of  age,  to  begin  to  go,  to  begin  to  speak,  to  put 
forth  teeth  the  second  time  about  seven  years  of 
age,  to  come  to  puberty  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  of  nge,  to  be  able  for  generation,  and  the 
flowing  of  the  menstrua,  to  have  hairs  about 
the  legs  and- arm-holes,  to  put  forth  a  beard;  and 
thus  long,  and  sometimes  later,  to  grow  in  sta- 
ture, or  to  come  to  fall  years  of  strength  and 
agilit]^,  to  grow  gray  and  bald;  the  menstrua 
ceasing,  and  ability  to  generation,  to  grow  de- 
crepit, and  a  monster  with  three  legs,  to  die. 
Meanwhile,  the  mind  also  hath  certain,  periods, 
but  they  cannot  be  described  by  years,  as  to 
decay  in  the  memory,  and  the  like,  of  wluch 
hereafter. 

S.  The  difierences  of  youth  and  old  age  are 
these :  a  young  man's  skin  is  smooth  and  plain, 
an  old  man's  dry  and  wrinkled,  especially  about 
the  forebead  and  eyes;  a  young  man's  flesh  is 
tender  and  soft,  an  old  man?s  hard  ;  a  young  man 
hath  strength  and  agility,  an  old  man  feels  decay 
in  his-  strength,  and  is  slow  of  motion;  a  young 
man  hath  good  digestion,  an  old  man  bad;  a 
young  mart's  bowels  ar0.soft  and  succulent,  an 
old  man's  salt  and  parched ;  a  young  man's  body 
is  erect  and  'straight,  an  old  man's  bowing  ahd 
crooked ;  a  young  miftn's  limbs  are  steady,  an  old 
man's  weak  and  trembling;  the  humours  in  a 
young  man  are  choleric,  and  his  blood  inclined 
to  heat,  in  an  old  man  phlegmatic  and  melaUcho- 
lic,  and  his  blood  inclined  to  coldness ;  a  young- 
man  ready  for  the  ^  act  of  Venus,  an  old  man 
slow  unto  it ;  in  a  young  -man  the  juices  of  his 
body  are  oiore  roscid,  in  an  old  man  more  crude 
and  waterish ;  the  spirit  in  a  young  man  plentiful 
and  boiling,  in  an  old  man  scarce  dnd  jejune ;  a 
young  man's  spirit  is  dense  and  vigorous,  an  old 
man's  eager  and  rare ;  a  young  man  his  senses 
quick  and  entire,  an  old  man  dull  and  decayed ; 
a  young  man's  teeth  are  strong  and  entire,  an  old 
man's  weak,  worn,  and  fallen  out ;  a  young  man's 
hair  is  coloured,  an  old  man's  (of  what  colour 
soever  it  were)  gray;  a  young  man  hath  hair, 
an  old  man. baldness;  a  young  man's  pulse  is 
stronger  and  quicker,  an  old  man's  more  confused 
and  slower;  the  diseases  of  young  tnen  are  more 
acute  and  curable,  of  old  men  l^ger,  and  hard 
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to  onre;  a  yoang  man^s  woands  sooii  clotet-an 
old  man's  later ;  *  a  youag  man's  cheeks  are  of  a 
fresh  colour,  an  old  man's  pale,  or  *with  a  black 
blood ;  a  young  man  is  less  troubled  with  rheums, 
an  old  man  more.  Neither  do  we  know  in  what 
things  old  men  do  improve,  as  touching  their 
body,  save  only  sometimes  in  fatness;  whereof 
the  reason  is  soon  given,  because  old  men's 
bodies  do  neither  \perspire  well  nor  assimilate 
well.  Now,  fatness  is  nothing  else  but  exube- 
rance of  nourishment  above  that  which  is  voided 
by  excrement, ^r  which  is  perfectly  asttmilated. 
Also,  some  old  men  improve  in  the  appedte  of 
feeding,  by  reason  of  the  acid  humours,  though 
old  men  digest  worst.  And  all  these  things 
which  we  have  said,  physicians  negligently 
enough  will  refer  to  the  diminution  of  -the  natural 
heat  and  radical  moisture,  which  are  things  of  no 
worth  for  use.  This  is  certain,  diyness  in  the 
eoming  on  of  years  doth  forego  coldness;  and 
bodies,  when  Ihey  come  to  the  top  and  strength 
of  heat,  do  decline  in  dryness,  and  after  that  lol- 
lows  coldness. 

3.  Now  we  are  to  consider  the  afflictions  of 
the  mind.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  young  n^an, 
at  Poictiers  in  France,  I  conversed  familiarly 
with  a  certain  Frenchman,  a  witty  young  man, 
but  something  talkaitive,  who  afterwards  grew  to 
be  a  very  eminent  man ;  he  was  wont  to  inveigh 
against  the  manners  of  old  men,  and  would  say, 
that  if  their  minds  could  be  seen  as  their  bodies 
are,  they  would  appear  no  less  deformed.  Be- 
sides, being  in  love  with  his  own  wit,  he  Would 
maintain,  that  the  vices  of  old  men's  minds  have 
some  correspondence,  and  were  parallel  to  the  pu- 
trefactions of  their  bodies :  for  the  dryness  of 
their  skin,  he  would  bring  in  impudence ;  for  the- 
hardness  of  their  bowels,  unmeroifulness ;  for  the 
lippitudeof  their  eyes,  an  evil  eye,  and  envy;  for 
the  casting  down  of  their  eyee,  and  bowing  thoir 
body  towards  the  earth,  atheism ;  (for^  saith  he, 
they  look  no  more  up  to  heaven  as  they  are  wont;) 
for  the  trembling  of  their  members,  irresolutions 
of  their  decrees  and  light  inconstancy ;  for  the 
bending  of  their  fingers,  as  it  were  to  catch,  rapa- 
city and  covetousness ;  for  the  buckling  of  their 
knees,  fearfulness;  for  their  wrinkles,  craftiness 
and  obliquity ;  and  other  things  which  I  have  for- 
gotten. But,  to  be  serious,  a  young  man  is  mo- 
dest and  shamefaced,  an  old  man's  forehead  is 
hardened;  a  young  man  is  full  of  bounty. and 
mercy,  an  old  man's  heart  is  brawny ;  a  youjig 
man  is  affected  with  a  laudable  emulation,  an  old 
man  with  a  malignant  envy ;  a  young  man  ia  in- 
clined to  religion  and  devntibn,  by  reason  of  his 
fervency'  and  inexperience  of  evil,  an  old  man 
eooleth  in  piety  through  the  coldness  of  his  cha- 
rity, and  long  conversation  in  evil,  and  likewise 
throngh  the  difficulty  of  his  belief;  a  young 
man's  desires  are  vehement,  an  old  man's  mode- 
rate ;  a  young  man  is  light  and  movable,  an  old 


man  mdre  grave  and  constant ;  a  yoong  maaii 
given  to  liberality,  and  beneficence,  and  humanitf, 
an  old  man  to  covetousness,  wisdom  for  his  owb 
self,  and  seeking  his  own  ends ;  a  yoang  man  it 
confident  and  full  of  hop6,  an  old  man  di&dm^ 
and  given  to  suspect  most  things;  a  yoong  nai 
is  gentle  and  .obsequious,  an  old  man  frowiri 
and  disdainful ;  a  young  man  is  sincere  and  opc» 
hearted,  an  old  iqan  cautelous  and  close  ;  a  yoni^ 
man  is  given  to  desire  great  things,  an  old  aaa 
to  regard  things  necessary ;  a  young  man  thiob 
well  of  the  present  times,  an  old  man  piefeiietk 
Umea  past  before  them ;  a  young  man  reverenesik 
his  superiors,  an  oM  man  is  more  forward  to  tu 
them;  and  many  other  things,  which  pertsa 
rather  to  manners  than  the  present  inqoisitiaB. 
Notwithstanding,  old  men,  as  in  some  thiigi 
they  improve  in  their,  bodies,  so  also  in  ifadr 
minds,  unless  they  be  altogether  out  of  date; 
namely,  that  as  they  are  less  apt  for  inveatifia, 
so  they  excel  in  judgment,  and  prefer  safe  tfaingi, 
and  sound  things,  before  specious.  Also,tbff 
improve  in  garrulity  and  ostentation,  for  they  seik 
the  fruit  of  speech  while  they  are  less  able  for  «- 
tion.  So  as  it  was  not  absurd  that  the  poets  (eigati 
old  Tython  to  be  turned  into  a  grasshopper. 


MOVABLE  CANONS  OF  THE  DURATION 
OF  LIFE  AND  FORM  OF  DEATH. 

CANON  I. 

CoruumpHan  i»  not  caused^  unhu  that  wkkkk 
departed  with  by  one  body  pasMeth  into  anaiier^ 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

There  is  in  nature  no  annihilating,  or  redadaf 
to  nothing.  Therefore,  that  which  is  consaiscii 
is  either  resolved  into  air,  or  turned  into  warn 
body  adjacent.  So  we  see  a  spider,  or  fly,  or  tm 
in  amber,  entombed  in  a  more  stately  monameat 
than  kings  are;  to  be  laid  up  for  etemi^. 
although  they  be  but  tender  things,  and  soon  dit- 
sipated.  But  the  matter  is  this,  that  there  is  so 
air  by,  into  which  they  should  be  resolved,  aid 
the  substance  of  the  amber  is  so  heterogeneoM* 
that  it  receives  nothing  of  them.  The  like  we 
conceive  would  be  if  a  stick,  or  root,  or  soav 
such  thing  were  buried  in  quicksilver ;  also  wai, 
and  honey,  and  gums,  have  the  same  operatisi^ 
but  in  part  only. 

CANON  II. 

T^are  is  in  every  tangible  body  a  wpiriL,  emeni 
and  eneompasaed  with  the  grosser  parts  of  the  hoig, 
and  from  it  all  eensunyi>tion  and  diatokUum  iik 
the  beginning, 

TRB   EXPLICATION. 

No  body  known  unto  us  here  in  the  upper  pat 
of  the  earth  is  without  a  spirit,  either  by 
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tfon  and  concoction  from  the  heat  of  the  heaven- 
I7  bodies,  or  by  some  other  way ;  for  the  concaTi- 
ties  of  tangible  things  receiye  not  Tacttuint  bat 
either  air,  or  the  proper  spirit  of  the  thing.  And 
this  spirit  whereof  we  speak,  isnot  from  tirtae,  or 
energy,  or  act,  or  a  trifle,  bat  plainly  a  body,  rare 
and  invisible;  notwithstanding,  circumscribed 
by  place,  qaantitative,  real.  Neither,  again, 
is  that  spirit  air,  (no  more  than  wine  is  water,) 
but  a  body  rarefied,  of  kin  to  air,  thoagh  much 
different  from  it.  Now,  the  grosser  parts  of 
bodies  (being  dull  things,  and  not  apt  for  motion) 
would  last  a  long  time;  but  the  spirit  is  that 
which  troubleth,  and  plucketh,  and  undermineth 
them,  and  converteth  the  moisture  of  the  body, 
and  whatsoever  it  is  able  to  digest,  into  new  spi- 
rit ;  and  then  as  well  the  pre-existing  spirit  of  the 
body,  as  that  newl]^  made,  fly  away  together  by 
degrees.  This  is  best  seen  by  the  diminution  of 
the  weight  in  bodies  dried  through  perspiration; 
for  neither  all  that. which  is  issued  forth  was 
spirit  when  the  body  was  ponderous,  neither 
was  it  not  spirit  when  it  hsued  forth. 

OAITON   III. 

The  Bpirii  issuing  forth  drieih ;  detained  and 
toorking  within  either  meUeth^  or  puirefieih^  or 
vivifieih,  ^ 

THS  EXPLICATION. 

There  are  foor  processes  of  the  spirit ;  to  are- 
feetion,  to  colloquation,  putrefaction,  to  genera- 
tion of  bodies.  Arefaction  is  not  the  proper 
work  of  the  spiri^  but  of  the  grosser  parts  after 
the  spirit  issued  forth;  for  then  they  contract 
themselves  partly  by  their  flight  of  vacuum,  part- 
ly by  the  union  of  the  homogeneals ;  as  appears 
in  all  things  which  are  arefied  by  age,  and  in  the 
drier  sort  of  bodies  which  have  passed  the  fire; 
as  bricks,  charcoal,  bread*  Colloquation  is  the 
mere  work  of  the  spirit;  neither  is  it  done,  but 
when  they  are  excited  by  heat;  for  when  the 
spirits,  dilating  themselves,  yet  not  getting  forth, 
do  insinuate  and  disperse  themselves  among  the 
grosser  parts,  and  so  make  them  soft  and  apt  to 
ran,  as  it  is  in.  the  metals  and  wax;  for  metals, 
and  ail  tenacious  things,  are  apt  to  inhibit  the 
spirit;  that  being  excited,  it  issueth  not  forth. 
Putrefaction  is  a  mixed  work  of  the  spirits,  and 
of  the  grosser  parts ;  for  the  spirit  (which  before 
restrained  and  bridled  the  parts  ef  the  thing) 
being  partly  issued  forth,  and  partly  enfeebled, 
all  things  in  the  body  do  dissolve  and  return  to 
their  homogeneities,  or  (if  you  will)  to  their  ele- 
ments ;  that  which  was  spirit  in  it  is  congregated 
to  itself,  whereby  things  putrefied  begin  to  have 
an  ill  savour;  the  oily  parts  to  themselves, 
whereby  things  putrefied  have  that  slipperiness 
and  unctuosity ;  the  watery  parts  also  to  them- 
selves, the  dregs  to  themselves ;  whence  follow- 
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eih  that  confusion  In  bodies  pntr^ed.  But 
generstion  or  vivification  is  a  work  also  mixed  of 
the  spirit  and  grosser  parts,  but  in  a  fax  difiereiit 
manner ;  for  the  spirit  is  totally  detained,  but  it 
swellethand  moveth  locally;  and  the  grosser 
parts  are  not  dissolved,  bdt  follow  the  motion  ef 
the  Spirit;  and  are,  as  it  were,  blown  out  by  it, 
and  extruded  into-  divers'  figures,  from  whence 
Cometh  that  generation  and  organization;  and, 
therefore,  vivification  is  always  done  in  a  matter 
tenacious  and  clammy,  and  again  yielding  and 
soft,  that  there  may  be  both  a  detention  of  the 
spirit,  and  also  a  gentle  cession  of  the  parts, 
according  as  the  spirit  forms  them.  And  this  is 
seen  in  the  matter,  as  well  of  all  vegetables,  as 
of  living  creatures,  whether  they  be  engendered 
of  putrefaction,  or  of  sperm,  for  in  all  these 
things  there  is  manifestly  seen  a  matter  hard  to 
break  through,  easy  to  yield. 

CANON  IV.  .       ^ 

In  aU  living  creatures  there  are  tu>o  kinds  of 
spirits  f  Uveless  spirits,  such  as  are  in  bt)dies  inani*  • 
matcf  and  a  vital  spirit  superadded, 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

It  was  said  before^  that  to  procure  long  life, 
the  body  of  man  must  be  considered ;  first,  as 
inanimate,  and  not  repaired*  by  nourishment; 
secondly,  as  animate,  and  repaired  by  nourish*' 
ment.  Por.the  former,  consideration  gives  laws 
touching  consumption,  the  latter  touching  repara- 
tion. Therefdre  we  roust  know,  that  there  are  in 
human  flesh  bones,  membranes,  organs ;  finally, 
in  all  the  parts  such  spirits  difiused  in  the  sub- 
stance of  them  while  they  are  alive,  as  there  are 
in  the  same  things  (flesh,  bones,  membranes,  and 
the  rest)  separated  and  dead,  such  as  also  remain 
in  a  carcass;  but  the  vital  spirit,  although  it 
ruleth  them,  and  hath  some  consent  with  them, 
yet  it  is  far  differing  from  them,  being  integral, 
and  subsisting  by  itself.  Now,  there  are  two 
special  differences  betwixt  the  liveless  spirits  and 
the  vital  spirits.  The  one,  that  the  liveless  spirits 
are  not  continued  to  themselves,  but  are,  as  it 
were,  cut  off  and  encompassed  with  a  gross  body, 
which  intercepts  them,  as  air  is  mixed  with  snow 
or  froth ;  but  the  vital  spirit  is  all  continued  to  itself 
by  certain  conduit  pipes  through  which  it  passeth, 
and  is  not  totally  intercepted.  And  this  spirit  is 
twofold  also;  the  one  branched,  only  passing 
through  small  pipes,  and,  as  it  were,  strings,  the 
other  hath  a  cellar  also,  so  as  it  is  not  only  con- 
tinued to  itself,  but  also  congregated  in  a  hollow 
space  in  reasonable  good  quantity,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  the  body ;  and  in  that  cell  is  the 
fountain  of  the  rivulets  which  branch  from  thence. 
The  cell  is  chiefly  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
which  in  the  ignobler  sort  of  creatures  are  but 
narrow,  insomuch  that  the  spirits  in  them  seem 
scattered  over  their  whole  body,  rather  than  celled ; 
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as  may  be  aeea  ia  serpeBlB,  teltt  and  fliMt  wbareof 
efeiy  of  their  parta  move  along  after  they  are  cut 
aaimder.  Birds  also  leap  a  good  while  after  their 
heads  are  palled  off*  beeaiise  they  have  little  heads 
and  little  oells.  Bat  the  nobler  sort  of  ereatares 
have  those  Tintricles  larger^  and  man  the  largest 
of  alL  The  other  differenoe  betwixt  the  spirits 
is,  that  the  vital  spirit  hath  a  kind  of  enkindling, 
and  is  like  a  wind  or  breath  eompounded  of  flame 
and  air,  as  the  juices  of  living  creatures  have  both 
oil  and  w^tar.  And  this  enkindling  miniatereth 
peculiar  motions  and  faculties;  for  the  smoke 
which  is  inflammable,  even  before  die  flame  con- 
eeived,  ia  hot,  thin,  and  movable^  and  yet  it  is 
qitite  another  thing  after  it  is  become  flame;  but 
the  enkindling  of  ,the  vital  spirits  is  by  many  de- 
grees gentler  than  the  softest  flame,  an  of  spirit 
of  wine,  or  otherwise;  and,  besides,  it  is  in  great 
part  mix^d  with  an  aerial  substance,  that  it  should 
be  a  mystery  or  miracle,  both  of  a  flammeous  and 
iaereous  nature. 

CAirOK  V. 

7%«  natural  aetiom  are  proper  to  the  eeoeraJ 
parte,  bui  it  ie  the  vital  apirit  that  exeitee  and 
eharpene  them* 

.THE  SXPUCATION. 

The  actions  or  functions  which  are  in  the  seve- 
ral members,  follow  the  nature  of  thp  members 
themselves,  (attraction,  retention,  digestion,  assi- 
milation, separation,  excretion,  perspiration,  even 
sense  itself,)  according  to  the  propriety  of  the 
several  organs,  (the  stomach,  liver,  heart,  spleen, 
galU  brain,  eye,  ear,  and  the  rest,)  yet  none  of 
these  actions  would  ever  have  been  actuated  but 
by  the  vigour  and  presence  of  the  vital  spirit,  and 
heat  thereof;  as  one  iron  would  not  have  drawn 
another  iron,  unless  it  had  been  excited  by  the 
loadstone;  nor  an  egg  would  ever  have  brought 
forth  a  bird,  unless  die  substance' of  the  hen  had 
been  actuated  by.  the  treading  of  the  cock. 

CANON  VI. 

ne  Uveleae  apirite  are  next  eoneubetantial  to  air ; 
(Ae  vital  apirite  tqjproaeh  more  to  the  eubatanu  rf 
Jlame* 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

The  explication  of  the  precedent  fourth  canon 
is  also  a  declaration  of  this  present  canon.  But 
yet  further,  from  hence  it  is,  that  all  fat  and  oily 
things  continue  long  in  their  being.  For  neither 
doth  the  air  much  pluck  thehi,  neither  do  they 
much  desire  to  join  themselves  with  air.  As  for 
that  conceit,  it  is  altogether  vain,  that  flame 
should  be  air  set  on  fire,  seeing  flame  and  air  are 
no  less  heterogeneal,  than  oil  and  water.  But 
whereas  it  is  said  in  the  canon,  that  the  vital 
spirits  approach  more  to  the  substance  of  flame ; 
it  must  be  understood,  that  they  do  this  more  than 


the  UiDeleM  spiritii,  not  Ifaal  Ihej  are  moro  ifaaf 
than  air* 


CABON  vu. 


T%€  apirit  hath  two  dettree,  one  ef 
itaey,  the  other  ef  flying  fbrUk,  and 
itee^  with  the  eonnakarak* 


THE  EXPUCATlOlf. 

The  canon  is  understood  of  the  liTeleas  npirin; 
for  as  for  the  second  desire,  the  vital  spirit  d«(k 
most  of  all  abhor  flying  forth  of  the  body,  fior  k 
finds  no  connatural  here  below  to  join  witfcaL 
Perhaps  it  may  sometimes  fly  to  the  ontwari 
parts  of  the  body,'  to  meet  that  which  it  lovelh; 
but  the  flying  forth,  as  I  said,  it  abhorreth.  Be 
in  the  liveless  spirits  each  of  these  two  desiiei 
holdeth.  For  to  the  former  this  belongeth,  erey 
spirit  seated  amongst  the  grosser  parts  dwelkih 
unhappily ;  and,  therefore,  when  it  finds  not  i 
like  unto  itself,  it  doth  so  much  the  more  labcc 
to  create  and  make  a  like,  as  bein^  in  a  gns 
solitude,  and  endeavour  earnestly  to  multiph 
itself,  and  to  prey  upon  the  volatile  of  the  groan 
parts,  that  it  may  be  increased  in  quantity,  is 
for  the  second  desire  of  flying  forth,  and  betakbf 
itself  te  the  air,  it  is  certain,  that  all  light  tfaiap 
(which  are  ever  piovable)  do  'willingly  go  vnto 
their  likes  near  unto  them,  as  a  drop  of  water  ii 
carried  to  a  drop,  flame  to  flame ;  but  much  dmbc 
this  is  done  in  the  flying  forth  of  apirit  into  ik 
air  ambient,  because  it  is  not  carried  to  a  paitidi 
like  unto  itself,  but  also  as  unto  the  globe  of  ife 
connatnrals.  Meanwhile  this  is  to  be  noted,  te 
the  going  forth,  and  flight  of  the  spirit  into  liri 
a  redoubled  action,  partly  out  of  the  appetite  of  ^ 
spirit,  partly  out  of  the  appetite  of  the  air,  forth 
common  air  is  a  needy  Uiing,  and  lec^veth  C 
things  speedily,  as  spirits,  odours,  beams,  waoak, 
and  the  like. 

CANON  VIII. 

Spirit  detained^  jfit  have  no  possibiJiiy  if  ieg^ 
ting  new  apirit$j  inteauraJteth  the  groaaer  paU, 

THE  EXPLIOATIOir. 

Generation  of  new  spirit  is  not  accompIuUI 
but  upon  those^things  which  are  in  some  dcfiS 
near  to  the  spirit,  such  as  are  humid  bodies.  i4 
therefore,  if  the  grosser  parts  (amongst  which  il 
spirit  converseth)  be  in  a  remote  degree,  alth< 
the  spirit  cannot  convert  them,  yet  (as  much  «1 
can)  it  weakeneth,  and  softeneth,  and  sobdi  * 
them,  that  seeing  it  cannot  increase  in  quanlil 
yet  it  will  dwell  more  at  large,  and  live  amc 
good  neighbours  and  friends.  Now^  this  apl 
is  most  useful  to  our  end,  because  it  tendetti 
theinteneration  of  the  obstinate  parts  by  tfae< 
tion  of  the  spirit 
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STAe  ifOenentum  if  the  harder  pmrH  eometik  to 
g9od  effect  when  the  tpirit  neither  JKeth  forthj  nor 
hegeiteih  new  tpirit. 

m  KK^LICATlOir* 

This  canon  solyeth  the  knot  and  difficulty  in 
the  operation  of  intenerating  by  the  detention  of 
the  spirit ;  for  if  the  spirit  not  flying  forth  wasteth 
all  ivithin^  there  is  nothing  gotten  to  the  intenera- 
tion  of  the  parts  in  their  subsistence,  bat  rather 
they  are  diesolyed  and  eormpted.  Therefore,  to- 
gether with  the  detention,  the  spirits  ought  to  be 
cooled  and  restrained,  that  they  may  not  be  too 
active. 

CAKON  X. 

The  heai  of  the  tpirit^  to  keep  the  body  freah  and 
green,  aught  to  be  robiHt^  not  eager, 

.    THE  EXPLICAl*10N. 

Also,  this  canon  pertaineth  to  the  solTing  of 
the  knot  aforesaid,  bat  it  is  of  a  mnoh  laiger  ex- 
tent, for  it  settetb  down  of  what  tempeiament  the 
heat  in  the  body  ought  to  be  for  the  obtaining  of 
long  life.  .  Now,  this  is  useful,  whether  the  spirits 
he  detained,  or  whether  they  be  not.  For,  how- 
soerer,  the  heat  of  the  spirits,  must  be  ssoh,  as  it 
may  rather  tarn  itself  upon  the  haid  parts,  than 
waste  the  soft ;  for  the  one  desiccateth,  the  other 
intenerateth.  Besides,  the  same  thing  is  available 
to  the  well  perfecting  of  assimilation;  for  such  a 
heat  doth  excellently  excite  the  faculty  of  assimi- 
lation, and  withal  doth  excellently  prepare  the 
matter  to  be  assimilated.  Now,  the  properties  of 
this  kind  of  heat  ought  to  be  these.  First,  that 
it  be  slow,  and  heat  not  suddenly.  Secondly, 
that  ife  be  not  very  intense,  but  moderate.  Thirdly, 
that  i%  be  equal,  not  incoraposed;  namely,  in- 
tending and  remitting  itself.  Fourthly,  that  if 
this  heat  meet  any  thing  to  resist  it,,  it  be  not 
easily  suffocated  or  languish.  The  operation  is 
exceeding  subtile;  but  seeing  it  is  one  of  the 
most  useful,  it  is  not  to  be  deserted.  Now,  in 
those  remedies  which  we  propounded  to  inrest 
the  spirits  with  a  robust  heat,  or  that  which  we 
call  operatire,  not  predatory,  we  have  in  some 
sort  satisfied  this  matter. 

OAHOir  XI. 

7%«  eondeneing  of  the  epiriU  in  their  eubelanee  ia 
available  to  long  life. 

THX  BXPLICATION. 

This  canon  is  subordinate  to  the  next  preo^* 
dent;  for  the  spirit  condensed  reoeireth  all  those 
four  properties  of  heat  whereof  we  speak ;  but  the 
ways  of  condensing  them  are  set  down  in  the 
first  of  the  ten  operations. 


,  oAnolr  xii« 

'  T%e-  tpirit  in  gi^eat  quantity  haeteneth  more  to 
flying  forthf  and  preyeth  tipon  the  body  more  than 
in  email  quantity. 

I         THE  KXPUCATION. 

This  canon  is  clesr  of  itself,  seeing  mere  quan- 
tity doth  regularly  increase  virtue.  And  it  is  to 
be  seen  in  flames,  that  the  bigger  they  are  the 
stronger  they  break  forth,  and  the  morespeedily 
they  consume.  And,  therefore,  oyer-great  plenty, 
or  exuberanee  of  the  spirits,  is  altogether  hurtful 
to  long  life;  neither  need  one  wish  a  greater 
store  of  spirits,  than  what  is  sufficient  for  the 
funetions  of  life,  and  the  office  of  a  good  repa- 
ration. 

OANON  xui. 

l%e  tpirit  equally  dieperted,  jnaketh  lett  hade  to 
fly  forthf  and  preyeth  leat  upon  the  body^  thanuek* 
equally  plaeed. 

THK   EXPLICATION. 

Not  only  abundance  of  spirits,  in  respect  of  the 
whole,  is  hurtful  to  the  duration ^  of  things,  but 
also  the  same  abundance,  unevenly  placed,  b,  in 
like  manner,  hurtful;  and,  therefore,  the  more  the 
spirit  is  shred  and  inserted  by  small  portions,  the 
less  it  preyeth ;  for  dissolution  ever  beginheth  at 
that  part  where  the  spirit  is  loser.  And,  there- 
fore, both  exercise  and  frications  conduce  much 
to  long  life,-for  agitation  doth  fineliest  diffuse  and 
commix  things  by  small  portions. 

CANOlf  XIV. 

7%e  inordinate  and  tubtuttory  motion  cf  the  tpi' 
rite  doth  more  haeten  io  going  forthf  and  doth  prey 
upon  the  body  more  than  the  constant  and  equal 

THE   EXPLiqATION. 

The  inanimates  this  canon  holds  for  certain,  for 
inequality  is  the  mother  of  dissolution ;  but  in 
animates  (because  not  only  the  consumption  is 
considered,  but  the  reparation,  and  reparation 
proceedeth  by  the  appetites  of  things,  and  appe- 
tite is  sharpened  hj  variety)  it  holdeth  not  rigor- 
ously ;  but  it  is  so  far  forth  to  be  received,  that 
this  variety  be  rather  an  alternation  or  inter- 
change, than  a  confusion ;  and,  as  it  were,  con- 
stant in  inoonsisteocy. 

CANON  XV. 

The  tpirit  in  a  body  ef  a  tolid  eompotwre  it  do^ 
tainedj  though  unwillingly. 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

•  AH  things  do  abhor  a  solution  of  their  continui^, 
but  yet  in  proportion  to  their  density  or  rarity ;  for 
the  more  rare  the  bodies  be,  the  more  do  they  sufier 
themselves  to  be  thrust  into  small  and  narrow 
passages ;  for  water  will  go  into  a  passage  which 
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dast  will  not  go  into,  and  air  which  water  will  not 
go  into ;  nay,  flame  and  spint  which  air  will  not 
go  into.  Notwithstanding,  of  this  ^ing  there  are 
some  bounds,  for  the  spirit  is  not  so  much  trans- 
ported with  the  desire  of  going  forth,  that  it  will 
BuiTer  itself  to  be  too  much  disoontiAued,  or  be 
driven  into  over^straight  pores  and  passages ;  and, 
therefore,  -  if  the  spirit  be  encompassed  with  a 
hard  body,  or  else  with  an  unctuous  and  tenacious, 
(whioh  is  not  easily  divided,)  it  is  plainly  bound, 
and,  as  I  may  say,  imprisoned,  and  layeth  down 
the  appetite  of  going  out ;  wherefore  we-  see  that 
metals  and  stones  require  a  long  time  for  their 
spirit  to  go  forth,  unless  either  the  spirit  be  excited 
by  the  fire,  or  the  grosser  parts  be  dissevered 
with  corroding  and  strong  waters.  The  like  rea- 
son is  there  of  tenacious  bodies,  such  as  are  gums, 
save  only  that  they  are  melted  by  a  more  gratle 
heat;  and  therefore  the  juices  of  the  body  hard,  a 
close  and  compact  skin,  and  the  like,  (which  are 
procured  by  the  dryness  of  the  aliment,  and  by 
exercise,  and  by  the  coldness  of  the  air,)  are  good 
for  long  life,  because  they  detain  the  spirit  in 
close  prison,  that  it  goeth  not  forth. 

CAlfON  XTI. 

fn  oily  and  fcA  things  the  spirit  is  detained  wiU 
Ungly^  though  they  be  not  tenacious, 

THE  SXPLIOATION. 

The  spirit,  if  it  be  not  irritated  by  the  antipathy 
of  the  body  enclosing  it,  nor  fed  by  the  orer-much 
likeness  of  that  body,  nor  solicited  nor  invited  by 
the  external  body,  it  makes  no  great  stir  to  get 
out;  all  which  are  wanting  to  oily  bodies,  for 
they  are  neither  so  pressing  upon  the  spirits  as 
hard  bodies,  nor  so  near  as  watery  bodies,  neither 
have  they  any  good  agreement  with  the  air  am- 
bient. 

CANON  XVII. 

77te  tpeedy  flytng  forth  of  the  watery  humour 
eonaerves  the  oily  the  longer  in  his  ffting, 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

We  said  before,  that  the  watery  humours,  aS 
being  consubstantial  to  the  air,  dy  forth  soonest ; 
the  oily  later,  as  having  small  agreement  with 
the  air.  Now,  whereas  these  two  humours  are  in 
most  bodies,  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  watery  doth 
in  a  sort  betray  the  oily,  for  that  issuing  forth  in- 
sensibly carrieth  this  together  with  it  Therefore, 
there  is  nothing  more  furthereth  the  conservation 
of  bodies,  than  a  gentle  drying  of  them,  which 
causeth  the  watery  humour  to  expire,  and  inviteth 
not  the  oily ;  for  then  the  oily  enjoyeth  the  proper 
nature,  ^nd  this  tendeth  not  only  to  the  inhibit- 
ing of  putrefaction,  (though  that  also  followeth,) 
but  to  the  conservation  of  greenness.  Hence  it 
is,  that  gentle  frications,  and  moderate  exercises, 
causing  rather  perspiration^than  sweating,  con- 
duce mdch  to  long  life. 


CANOIf  ZVIU. 

Mr  exehided  eorferretkio  long  i^e, 
eowvenienees  be  avoided. 


THE  EXPLICATION. 

We  said  a  litde  before,  that  the  flying  farth  of 
the  spirit  is  a  redoubled  action,  from  the  appelni 
of  the  spirit,  and  of  the  air;  and,  therefcoe,  it 
either  of  these  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  there  ii 
not  a  little  gained.  Notwithstanding,  divas  ia 
conveniences  follow  hereupon,  which  how  the} 
may  be  prevented  we  have  showed  in  the  secoad 
of  our  operaUons. 

CANON  XIX. 

Ybut^ul  spirits  inserted  into  an  old  hady^  >b£^ 
soon  turn  nature's  course  back  again, 

THE   EXPLICATION.       - 

The  nature  of  the  spirits  is  as  the  oppennost 
wheel,  which  tumeth  about  the  other  wheds  b 
the  body  of  man;  and  therefore  in  the  intentka 
of  long  life,  that  ought  to  be  first  placed.  Here- 
unto may  be  added,  that  there  is  an  easia  vd 
more  expedite  way  to  alter  the  spirits,  than  to 
other  operations.  For  the  operation  upon  tbe 
spirits  is  twofold ;  the  one  hy  alinaents,  which  is 
slow,  and  as  it  were,  about;  the  other,  (aad  thai 
twofold,)  which  is  sudden,  and  g-oeth  direcdy  to 
the  spirits^  namely,  by  vapours,  or  by  the  affi» 
tions. 

CANON  XX. 

Juices  if  the  body  hard  and  roseid  are  good  far 
long  life, 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

The  reason  is  plain,  seeing  we  aho^red  before, 
that  hard  things,  and  oily  or  roseid,  are  hardly 
dissipated;  notwithstanding,  there  is  differeiioe, 
(as  we  also  noted  in  the  tenth  operation,)  tfait 
juice  somewhat  hard  is  indeed  less  disslpable, 
but  then  it  is  withal  less  reparable ;  therefore,  a 
convenience  is  interlaced  with  an  inconvenienee, 
and  for  this  cause  no  wdnderfol  matter  will  be 
achieved  by  this.  But  rosdd  juice  will  admit 
both  operations ;  therefore  this  would  be  prioct- 
pally  endeavoured. 

CANON  XXI. 

Whatsoever  is  rfthin  parts  to  penetrate^  and  yd 
hath  no  acrimony  to  biie^  begetteth  roseid  Juices, 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

This  canon  is  more  hard  to  practise  than  to 
understand.  "For  it  is  manifest,  whatsoever  pea^ 
trateth  well,  but  yet  with  a  sting  or  tooth,  (as  do 
all  sharp  and  sour  things,)  it  leaveth  behind  it, 
wheresoever  it  goeth,  some  mark  or  print  of  diy- 
ness  and  cleaving,  so  that  it  hardeneth  the  Juices, 
and  chappeth  the  parts;  contrarily,  whatsoever 
things  penetrate  through  their  thinness  merdyt 
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as  it  were  by  stealtfa^  and  by  way  of  insinaation 
withoat  Tiolence,  they  bedew  and  water  in  their 
passage.  Of  which  sort  we  have  recounted 
many  in  the  fourth  and  seventh  ooerations. 

CAHOH  XZII. 

jSjBaimikUion  u  hesi  done  when  ailloealmotian  t« 


TBK   EXPLICATION. 

This  eanon  we  haVe  sufficiently  explained  in 
our  discourse  upon  the  eighth  operation. 

CANON  XXIII. 

AKmentaHen  fmm  toithmUy  at  koit  some  oiher 
way  than  by  the  stomachy  is  most  profitable  for  long 
tifcj  if  it  can  he  done, 

THE  XXPLICATION. 

We  see  that  all  things  which  are  done  by  nn- 
trttion  ask  a  long  time,  but  those  whicb  are  done 
by  embraoing  of  the  like  (as  it  is  in  infusions) 
require  no  long  time.  And,  therefore,  alimenta- 
tion from  without  would  be  of  principal  use ;  and 
so  much  tile  more,  because  the  fdcuities  of  con- 
coction decay  in  old  age;  so  that  if  there  could 
be  some  auxiliary  nutritions  by  bathing,  unctions, 
or  else  by  clysters,  thdse  things  in  conjunction 
might  do  mucht' which  singlo  are  less  sTailable. 

CANON  XXIT. 

Where  the  eoneoetton  is  weak  to  thrust  forth  the 
ediTnent,  there  the  outward  parts  should  be  strengthetv- 
ed  to  call  forth  (he  aliment, 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

That  which  is  propounded  in  this  canon,  is  not 
the  8(ame  thing  with  the  former,  for  it  is  one  thing 
for  the  outward  aliment  to  be  attracted  inward, 
another  for  the  inward  aliment  to  be  attracted  out- 
ward; yet  herein  they  concur,  that  they  both 
help  the  weakness  of  the  inward  concoctions, 
though  by  divers  ways. 

CANON  xxr. 

M  sudden  renovation  of  the  body  is  wrought 
either  by  the  spirit^  or  by  malaeissaHons, 

f 

THE   EXPtlCATION. 

There  are  two  things  in  the  body,  spirits  and 
parts ;  to  both  these  the  way  by  nutrition  is  long 
and  about;  but  it  is  a  short  way  to  the  spirits  by 
TapouTs,  and  by  the  affections,  and  to  the  parts 
by  malacissations.  But  this  is  diligently  to  be 
noted,  that  by  no  means  we  confound  alimenta- 
tion from  without  with  malaqissation;  for  the 
intention  of  malacissalion  is  not  to  nourish  the 
parts, '  bat  only  to  make  them  more  fit  to  be 
nourished* 


CANON  XXTI. 

MaJaeissaiion  is  wrought  by  eonsubstantialSf  by 
imprinters^  and  by  closers  up, 

THE   EXPLICATION. 

The  reason  is  manifest,  for  that  consubstantials. 
do  properly  supple  the  body,  imprinters  do  carry 
in,  closers  up  do  retain  and  bridle  the  perspiration, 
which  is  a  motion  opposite  to  malaoissation. 
And,  therefore,  (as  we  described  in  the  ninth 
operation,)  mal^cissation  cannot  well  be  done  at 
once,  but  in  a  course  or  order.  First,  by  excluding 
the  liquor  by  thickness ;  for  an  outward  and  gross 
infusion  doth  not  well  compact  the  body;  that 
which  entereth  must  be  subtile,  and  a  kind  of 
▼apour.  Secondly,  by  intenerating  by  the  consent 
of  consubstantials :  for  bodies  upon  the  touch  of 
those  things  which  have  good  agreement  with 
them,  open  themselres,  and  relax  their  pores. 
Thirdly,  imprinters  are  convoys,  and  insinuate 
into  the  parts  the  consubstantials,  and  the  mix- 
ture of  gentle  astringents  doth  somewhat  restrain 
the  perspiration*  But  then,  in  the  fourth  place, 
follows  that  great  astriction  and  closure  up  of  the 
body  by  emplasteration,  and  then  afterwards  by 
inunction,  until  the  supple  be  turned  into  solid, 
as  we  said  in  the  proper  place. 

CANON  XXYII. 

Frequent  renowtion  (f  the  parts  reparable^ 
watereth  and  renewsth  the  less  reparable  also, 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

We  said  in  the  preface  to  this  history^  that  the 
way  of  death  was  this,  that  the  parts  reparable 
died  in  the  fellowship  of  the  parts  less  reparable ; 
so  that  in  the  reparation  of.  these  same  less  repa- 
rable parts,  all  our  forces  wonld  be  employed. 
And,  Uierefore,  being  admonished  by  Aristotle's 
observation  touching  plants,  namely,  that  the 
putting  forth  of  new  shoots  and  branches  re- 
iresheth  th>B  body  of  the.  tree  in  the  passage;  we 
conceive  the  like  reason  jnight  be,  if  the  flesh 
and  blood  in  the  body  of  man  were  often  renewed, 
that  thereby  the  bones  themselves,'  and  mem« 
branes,  and  other  parts,  which  in  their  own 
nalnie  are  less  reparable,  partly  by  the  cheerfol 
passage  of  the  juices,  partly  by  that  new  clothing 
of  the  young  flesh  and  blood,  might  be  watered 
and  renewed. 

CANON  xxvni. 

Refrigeration^  or  cooling  of  the  body^  which 
passeth  some  other  ways  than  by  the  stomachy  is 
ustfulfor  long  life, 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

The  reason  is  at  hand ;  for  seeing  a  refrigera- 
tion not  temperate,  but  powerful,  (especially  of  the 
blood,)  is  above  all  things  necessary  to  long  life ; 
this  can  by  no  means  be  effected  from  within  as 

2X 
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much  as  ib  requisite,  withoat  ihe  destniction  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels* 


CANON  XXIX. 

7%at  intermixingy  or  erUangUng^  that  a§  weU 
eonaumption  as  reparation  art  the  Uforkt  of  heatf  u 
the  greatest  obetaele  to  long  Ufe. 

TBB  EXPLICATION. 

Almost  all  great  works  are  destroyed  by  the 
natures  of  things  intermixed,  when  as  that  which 
helpeth  in  one  respect,  hurtetii  in  another;  there- 
fore men  must  proceed  herein  by  a  sound  judg- 
ment,(and  a' discreet  practice.  For  our  pah,  we 
have  done  so  fhr  as  the  matter  will  bear,  and  our 
memory  serreth  us,  by  separating  benign  heats 
from  hurtful,  and  the  remedies  which  tend  to  both. 

CANON  XXX. 

Owing  ef  dieeaeee  u  tffeded  bff  temperofy  me- 
diemee  #  hut  ieugthening  of  i^e  requireth  obeervation 
of  diete. 

TBI  EXPLICATION. 

Those  things  which  come  by  aoddont,  as  soon 
as  the  causes  are  remored,  cease  again :  but  the 
continual  course  of  nature,  like  a  running  riyer, 
requires  a  continual  rowing  and  sailing  against 
the  stream,  therefore  we  mast  work  regularly  by 
diets.  Now,  diets  are  of  two  kinds ;  set  diets, 
which  are  to  be  obserred  at  certain  times,  and 
familiar  diet,  which  is  to  be  admitted  into  our 
daily  repast.  But  the  set  diets  are  the  more 
potent,  that  is,  a  eouree  of  medicines  for  a  time ; 
for  those  things  which  are  of  so  great  yirtoe  that 
they  are  able  to  torn  nature  back  again,  are,  for 
the  most  part,  more  strong,  and  more  speedily 
altering,  than  those  which  may  withoat  danger  be 
received  into  a  continual  use.  Now,  in  the  reme- 
dies set  down  in  oar  intentions,  yon  shall  find 
only  three  set  diets,  the  opiate  diet,  the  diet 
malacissant  or  supplying,  and  the  diet  emaciant 
and  renewing.  But  amongst  those  which  we 
prescribed  for  familiar  diet,  and  to  be  used  daily, 
the  most  efficacious  are  these  that  follow,  which 
also  come  not  far  short  of  the  yirtoe  of  set  diets. 
Nitre,  and  the  sobordinates  to  nitre ;  the  regiment 
of  the  affections,  and  coarse  of  oar  life;  refrigera- 
tore  which  pass  not  by  the  stomach;  drinks 
Toscidating,  or  engendering  oily  juices ;  besprink- 
ling of  the  blood  with  some  firmer  matter,  as 
pearls,  certain  woods,  competent  unctions  to  keep 
oat  the  air  and  to  keep  in  the  spirit.  Heatere  fh)m 
without,  during  the  assimilation  after  sleep; 
avoiding  of  those  things  which  inflame  the  spirit, 
and  put  it  into  an  eager  heat,  as  wine  and  spices. 
Lastly,  a  moderate  and  seasonable  use  of  those 
things  which  endue  the  spirits  with  a  robust 
heat,  as  saffron,  crosses,  garlic,  elecampane,  and 
toiBponnd  opiates. 


CANON 

T%e  Hving  spirit  is  instantly  extinguisiedf  ^  it 
be  deprived  either  of  motion^  or  of  rrfrigeraUont  or 
of  aliment. 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

Namely,  these  are  those  three  whk^  beftmwe 
called  the  porohes  of  death,  and  they  are  tlie  pro- 
per and  immediate  passions  of  the  spirit.  For  all 
the  organs  of  the  principal  parts  senre  hereunto, 
that  these  three  offices  be  perfoimed  ;  and  'agaia, 
all  destruction  of  the  mgans  which  is  deadly 
brings  the  matter  to  this  point,  that  one  or  man 
of  these  three  fail.  -  Therefore  all  other  things  are 
the  diven  ways  lo  death,  but  (bey  end  in  these 
three.  Nowy  the  whole  fabric  of  the  parts  is  ihs 
organ  of  the  spirit,  as  the  spirit  is  the  organ  of  Ibe 
reasonable  soul,  which  is  incorporeoos  and 

CANON  XXXII. 

Flame  is  a  momentary  subsianee^  air  a  ^ 
fhe  living  spirit  in  creatures  is  of  a  mdddk  nature* 

THE  EXPLICATION. 

This  matter  stands  in  need  both  of  a  higher 
indagation,  and  of  a  longer  explieation  than  is 
pertinent  to  tiie  present  inqnisition.  Meanwhile 
we  most  knew  this,  that  flame  is  almoet  evsiy 
moment  generated  and  extingaished ;  ao  that  it  is 
continued  only  by  succession ;  bnt  air  is  a  fixed 
body,  and  is  not  dissolTcd ;  for  thoagh  air  bcgeli 
new  air  oat  of  watery  moisture,  yet,  netwilfaalad- 
ing,  the  old  air  still  remains ;  whence  coaieih  thai 
superoneration  of  the  air  whereof  we  hare  spoken 
in  the  title  De  Ventis.  But  spirit  is  participant 
of  both  natures,  both  of  flame  and  air,'eTBn  as  the 
nottrishments  thereof  are,  as  well  oil,  which  is 
homogeneous  to  flame,  as  water,  which  is  homo- 
geneous to  air;  for  the  spirit  is  not  nourished 
either  of  oily  alone,  or  of  watery  alone,  bnt  of 
both  together ;  and  thoagh  air  doth  not  agree  well 
with  flame,  nor  oil  with  water,  yet  in  a  mixed 
body  they  agree  well  enough.  Also  the  spirit 
hath  from  the  air  his  easy  and  delicate  impres- 
sions and  yieldings,  and  fVom  the  flame  his  noble 
and  potent  motions  and  activities.  In  tike,  manner 
the  duration  of  spirit  is  a  mixed  thing,  being 
neither  so  momentary  as  that  of  flame,  nor  so 
fixed  as  that  of  air.  And  so  much  the  rather  it 
followeth  not  the  condition  of  flame,  for  that  flame 
itself  is  extingnished  by  accident,  namely,  by 
contraries,  and  enemies  environing  it ;  but  spirit 
is  not  subject  to  the  like  conditions  and  nssesoi 
ties.  Now,  the  spirit  is  repaired  from  the  lively 
and  florid  blood  of  the  small  artsries  which  are 
inserted  into  the  brain;  but  this  reparation  is 
done  by  a  peenliar  manner,  of  which  we  speak 
not  now. 

END  or  THIED  PABT  OP  THE  IN8TAjnUlTM> 
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SCALING  LADDER  OF  THE   INTELLECT;  OR,  THREAD 

OF  THE  LABYRINTH. 


It  would  bb  dilRcalt  to  find  iknlt  with  taoM 
who  affirm  that «« nothing  is  known,"  if  tiiey  had 
tempered  the  rigour  of  their  decision  by  a  eoflen- 
ing  explanation.    For,  sfaoald  any  one  contend, 
that  science  rightly  interpreted  is  a  knowledge  of 
things  through  their  causes,  and  &at  tt»e  kndw*- 
ledge  of  causes   constantly  expands,  and   by 
gradual  and  tuocessiTe  concatenation  rises,  as  it 
were,  to  die  Tery  loftiest  parts  of  natme,  00  that 
the  Imowledge  of  particular  existences  eannol  be 
p)roperly  possessed  without  an  accurate  oompie- 
hension  of  the  whole  of  things ;  it  is  not  easy  to 
diacoTer,  wliat  can  reasonably  be  observed  in 
reply.    For  it  is  not  reasonable  to  allege,  that  the 
tnie  knowledge  of  any  thing  is  to 'be  attained  be- 
fore the  mind  has  a  correct  conception  of  its 
causes :  and  to  claim  for  human  nature  such  a  cor- 
rect conception  uniyersally,  might  justly  be  pro- 
nounced perhaps  not  a  little  rash,  or  rather  the 
proof  of  an  ill-4>alanced  mind.    They,  howerer, 
of  whom  we  are  writing,  shrink  not  from  thus  de- 
secrating the  oracles  of  the  stoses,  which  must 
lead  to  a  total  recklessness.    Nay,  to  speak  the 
truth,  had  they  eyen  spared  their  &lse  accusations, 
the  Tery  ciontiOTersy  itself  appears  to  originate  in 
an  unreasonable  and  contentious  spirit;  since, 
independently  of  that  rigid  truth  to  which  they 
refer,  there  still  remains  such  a  wide  field  for 
human  exertion,  that  it  would  be  preposterous,  if 
not  symptomatic  of  an  unsettled  and  disturbed 
intellect,  in  the  anxious  grasping  at  distant  ex- 
tremes, to  overlook  such  utilities  as  are  obyious 
and  near  at  hand*    For,  however  they  may  seek, 
by  introducing  their  distinction  of  true  and  pro- 
bable, to  subvert  the  certainty  of  science,  without 
at  the  same  time  superseding  the  use  or  practically 
affecting  the  pursuit  of  it,  yet,  in  destroying  the 
hope  of  effeetaally  investigating  truth,  they  have 
eot  the  very  sinews  of  human  industiy,  and  by  a 
promiscuous  license   of  disquisition  converted 
what  should  have  been  the  labour  of  discovery, 
into  a  mere  exercise  of  talent  and  disputation. 
We  cannot,  however,  deny,  that  if  there  be 


any  fellowship  between  the  imeients  and  our- 
selves, it  is  principally  as  eonneeted  with  this 
species  of  philosophy :  as  we  Concur  in  many 
things  which  they  ha(Ve  judioiouiriy  obeerved  and 
stated  about  the  varying  nature  o(  the  senses,  the 
weakness  of  human  Judgment,  and  the  proj^riety 
of  withholding  or  suspending  assent;  to  which 
we  might  add  ianumerable  other  ssuiarks  of  a 
similar  ieiidency*  So  that  the  only  diiferenoe 
between  them  and  ourselves  is,  that  they  affirm 
'« nothing  can  be  perfectly  known  by  any  method 
whatever;  we,  that  «« nothing  can  be  perfectly 
known  by  the  methods  which  mankind  have 
hitherto  pursued."  Of  this  fellowship  we  axe 
not  at  all  ashamed.  For  the  aggregate,  if  it  con- 
sists not  of  those  alone  who  lay  down  the  above- 
mentioned  dogma  as  their  peremptory  and  uih 
changeable  opiidon,  but  of  such  also  as  indiuBCtly 
maintain  it  under  the  forms  of  objection  and 
interrogatory,  or  by  their  indignant  complaints 
about  the  obsci^rity  of  things,  confess,  and,  as  it 
were,  proclaim  it  aloud,  or  suffer  it  only  to  transpire 
from  ^eir  secret  thoughts  in  occasional  and  ambi- 
guous whispera ;  the  aggregate,  I  say,  oomprbes, 
you  will  find,  the  far  most  illustrious  and  profound 
of  the  ancient  thinkers,  with  whom  no  modem  need 
blush  to  be  associated ;  a  few  of  them  may,  per- 
haps, too  magisterially  have  assumed  to  decide 
the  matter,  yet  this  tone  of  authority  prevaUed 
only  during  the  late  dark  ages,  and  now  main- 
tains its  ground  simply  through  a  spirit  of  party, 
the  inveteracy  of  habit,  or  mere  caielessneas  and 
neglect. 

Yet,  in  the  fellowship  here  spoken  of,  it  is 
easy  to  discover  that,  agreeing  as  we  do  with  the 
great  men  alluded  to,  as  to  the  premises  of  our 
opinions,  in  our  conclusions  we  differ  from  them 
most  widely.  Our  discrepancies  may,  indeed,  at 
first  sight,  appear  to  be  but  inconsiderable ;  they 
asserting  the  absolute,  and  we  the  modified  in- 
competency of  the  human  intellect;  but  the  prac- 
tical result  is  this,  that  as  they  neither  point  out, 
nor,  in  fact,  profess  to  expect  any  remedy  for  the 
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defect  in  question,  they  wholly  grive'  up  the  baei- 
11688 ;  and  thus,  by  denying  the  certainty  of  the 
senses,  pluck  up  science  from  its  rery  foundation ; 
whereas,  we,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  me- 
thod, endeavour  to  regulate  and  correct  the  abe> 
rations  both  of  the  senses  and  of  the  intellect 
l^e  consequence  is,  that  they,  thinking  the  die 
finally  cast,  turn  aside  to  the  uncontrolled  and 
fascinating  ramblings  of  genius ;  while  we,  by 
our  different  view  of  the  subject,  are  constrained 
to  enter  upon  an  arduous  and  -distant  proyince, 
which  we  unceasingly  pray  we  may  administer 
to  the  adrantage  and  happiness  of  mankind. 
The  introductory  part  of  our  progress  we  de- 
scribed in  our  second  book,  which,  having 
entered,  in  the  third  we  treated  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  universe,  and  on  history,  plunging 
into  and  traversing  the  woodlands,  as  it  were,  of 
nature,  here  overshadowed  (as.  by  foliage)  with 
the  infinite  variety  of  experiments ;  there  per- 
plexed and  entangled  (as  by  thorns  and  briers) 
with  the  subtilty  of  acute  commentations. 

And  now,  perhaps,  by  our  advance  from  the 
woods  to  th^  foot  of  the  mountains,  we  have 
reached  a  more  disengaged,  but  yet  a  more  ardu- 
ous station.  For,  from  history  we  shall  proceed 
by  a  firm  and  sure  track,  new  indeed,  and  hitherto 
unexplored,  to  universals.  To  these  paths  of 
contemplation,  in  truth,  might  appositely  be  ap- 
plied the  oelebrated  and  often  quoted  illustration 
of  the  «« double  road  of  active  life,*'  cf  which 
one  branch,  at  first  even  and  level,  conducted  the 
traveller  to  places  precipitous  and  impassable; 
the  other,  though  steep  and  rough  at  the  entrance, 
-terminated  in  perfect  smoothnees.  In  a  similar 
mannert  he  who,  in  the  very  outset  of  his  inqui- 


ries, lays  firm  hold  of  certain  fixed  principles  in 
the  science,  and,  with  immovable  reliance  upon 
them,  disentangles  (as  he  will  with  little  effort) 
what  he  handles,  if  he  advances  steadily  onwavd, 
not  flinching  out  of  excess  either  of  self-confi- 
dence or  of  self-dtstrust  from  the  object  of  fail 
pgrsuity  will  find  he  is  journeying  in  the  first  of 
these  two  tracks ;  and  if  he  can  endure  to  saspend 
his  judgment,  and  to  mount  gradually,  axkl  to 
climb  by  regular  succession  the  height  of  things, 
like  so  many  tops  of  mountains,  with  perseveria^ 
and  indefatigable  patience,  he  will  in  due  tine 
attain  the  very  uppermost  elevations  of  nature, 
where  his  station  will  be  serene,  his  proepeeH 
delightful,  and  his  descent  to  all  the  practieal 
arts  by  a  gentle  slope  perfectiy  easy. 

It  is  tlierefore,  our  purpose,  as  in  the  second 
book  we  laid  down  the  precepts  of  genuine  asd 
legitimate  disquisition,  so  in  this  to  proponii 
and  eatablish,  with  reference  to  the  variety  of  sob- 
jects,  illustrative  examples;  and  that  in  the  fom 
which  we  think  most  agreeable  tetmth,  and  regari 
as  approved  and  authorized.  Yet,  we  do  not  alta 
the  customary  fashion,  as  well  to  all  the  constitoeDt 
parts  of  this  formula  on  absolute  necessity,  as  if 
they  were  universally  indispensable  and  inviolt- 
ble :  for  we  do  not  hold,  that  the  industry  and  the 
happiness  of  man  are  to  be  indissolubly  bound, 
as  it  were,  to  a  .single  pillar.  Nothing,  indeed, 
need  prevent  those  who  possess  great  leisure,  or 
have  surmounted  the  difficulties  infallibly  en- 
countered in  the  beginning  of  the  experiment, 
from  carrying  onward  the  process  here  pointed 
out.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  our  firm  convictim 
that  true  art  is  always  capable  of  advancing. 

Y.  W. 
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That  person,  in  oar  judgment,  showed  at  once 
both  his  patriotism  and  his  discretion,  who,  when 
he  was  asked,  <*  whether  he  had  given  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens the  best  code  of  laws,^'  replied,  «<  the 
best  which  they  could  bear.'*    And,  certainly, 
those  who  are  not  satisfied  with  merely  thinking 
rightly,  (which  is  little  better,  indeed,  than  dream- 
ing rightly,  if  they  do  not  labour  to  •  realize  and 
effectuate  the  object  of  their  meditations,)  will 
pursue  not  what  may  be  abstractedly  the  best, 
but  the  best  of  such  things  as  appear  most  likely 
to  be  approved.    We,  however,  do  not  feel  our- 
selves privileged,  notwithstanding  our  great  affec- 
tion for  the  human  commonwealth,  our  common 
country,  to  adopt  this  legislatorial  principle  of 
selection ;  for  we  have  no  authority  arbitrarily  to 
prescribe  laws  to  man*s  intellect,  or  the  general 
nature  of  things.    It  is  our  office,  as  faithful  secre- 
taries, to  receive  and  note  down  as  such  have  been 
enacted  by  the  voice  of  nature  herself;  and  our 
trustiness  must  stand  acquitted,  whether  they  are 
accepted,  or  by  the  suffrage  of  general  opinions 
rejected.    Still  we  do  not  abandon  the  hope,  that, 
in  times  yet  to  come,  individuals  may  arise  who 
will  both  be  able  to  comprehend  and  digest  the 
choicest  of  those  things,  and  solicitous  also  to 
carry  them  to  perfection;  and,  with  this  confit 
dence,we  will  never,  by  God's  help,  desist  (so  long 
as  we  live)  from  directing  our  attention  thither- 
ward, and  opening  their  fountains  and  uses,  and 
investigating  the  lines  of  the  roads  leading  to 
them. 

Yet,  anxious  as  we  are  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
jects of  general  interest  and  common  concern,  in 
aspiring  to  the  greater,  we  do  not  condemn  the 
inferior,  for  those  are  frequently  at  a  distance, 
while  these  are  at  hand  and  around  us,  nor  though 
we  offer  (as  we  think)  more  valuable  things,  do 
we  therefore  put  our  veto  upon  things  received 
and  ancient,  or  seek  to  cover  their  estimation 
with  the  multitude.  On  the  contrary,  we  earn- 
estly wish  them  to  be  amplified  and  improved, 
and  held  in  increased  regard ;  as  it  is  no  part  of 
Vol.  III.— 66 


our  ambition  to  withdraw  men,  either  all,  or  alto- 
gether, or  all  at  once,  from  what  is  established 
and  current  But  as  an  arrow,  or  other  missile, 
while  canied  directly  onwatd,  still,  nevertheless, 
during  its  progress  incessantly  whirls  about  in 
rapid  rotation ;  so  we,  while  hurrying  forward  to 
more  distant  objects,. are  carried  round  and  round 
by  these  popular  and  prevalent  opinions.  And, 
therefore,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  fair  services  of  this  common  reason  and  these 
popular  proofs ;  and  shall  place  whatever  conclu- 
sions have  been  discovered  or  decided  through 
their  medium  (which  may,  indeed,  have  much  of 
truth  and  utility  in  them)  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  rest ;  at  the  same  time  protesting  against 
any  inferences  thence  to  be  drawn  in  derogation 
of  what  we  have  above  stated  about  the  incompe- 
tency of  both  this  reason  and  of  these  proofs. 
We  have  rather,  in  fact,  thrown  out  the  preceding 
hints,  as  it  were,  occasionally,  for  the  sake  of 
such  as,  feeling  their  progress  impeded  by  an  ac- 
tual want  either  of  talent  or  of  leisure,  wish  to 
confine  themselves  within  the  ancient  tracts  and 
precincts  of  science,  or,  at  least,  not  to  venture 
beyond  their  immediately  contiguous  domains; 
since  we  conceive  that  the  same  speculations 
may  (like  tents  or  resting-places  en  the  way) 
minister  ease  and  rest  to  suclr  as,  in  pursuance  of 
our  plan,  seek  the  true  interpretation  of  nature, 
and  find  it;  and  may,  at  the  same  time,  in  some 
slight  degree,  promote  the  welfare  of  man,  and 
infuse  into  his  mind  ideas  somewhat  more  closely 
connected  with  the  true  nature  of  things.  This 
result,  however,  we  are  far  from  anticipating  is 
confidence  of  any  faculty  which  we  ourselves 
possess,  but  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  any  one 
even  of  moderate  abilities,  yet  ripened  mind,  who 
is  both  willing  and  able  to  lay  aside  his  idols, 
and  to  institute  his  inquiries  anew,  and  to  inves- 
tigate with  attention,  perseverance,  and  freedom 
from  prejudice,  the  truths  and  computations  of 
natural  history,  will,  of  himself,  by  his  genuine 
and  native  powers,  and  by  his  own  simple  antl- 
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dpatioiui  penetrate  moie  profonndly  into  natoie 
than  he  would  be  capable  of  doings  by  the  meet 
extensiye  coarae  of  reading,  by  indefinite  abstract 
speculations,  or  by  continual  and  repeated  dispu- 
tations; though  he  may  not  haye  brought  ihe 
ordinary  engines  into  action,  or  hat^e  adopted  the 
prescribed  formula  of  interpretation. 

In  ttkiSf  however,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  c6n- 
sidered  as  demanding  for  our  own  dogma  the  au- 
thority which  we  have  withheld  .Irom  those  of 
the  ancients.  We  would  rather,  indeed,  testify 
and  proclaim,  that  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  be 


ourselves  peremptorily  bound  by  wbat 
about  to  bring  forward,  of  whaterer  chaniieterit 
may  be,  to  the  maintenance  of  the  whole  of 
secondary  and  inductiTe  philosophy.  Th 
of  our  meditations  we  have  determined  to  oier 
loosely,  and  unconfined  by  the  circnmaeriptioii  of 
method ;  deeming  this  a  form  both  better  adapted 
to  sciences  newly  springing  up  as  from  an  old 
stock,  and  more  suitable  to  a  writer  wfaoee  pie- 
sent  object  it  is  not  to  eonstitate  an  art  from  eon- 
bined,  but  to  institute  a  free  investigation  of  indi- 
ridual  existences.  F.  W. 


MISCELLANEOUS    TRACTS 


[TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  LATIN.] 


OP  THE  EBB  AND  FLOW  OP  THE  SEA. 


Tm  inTestigation  of  the  caases  of  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  sea,  attempted  by  the  ancients  and 
then  negrlected,  resnined  by  the  moderns,  but 
rather  frittered  away  than  yigorously  agitated  in 
a  variety  of  opinions,  is  generally,  with  a  hasty 
anticipation,  directed  to  the  moon,  because  of 
certain  correspondences  between  that  motion,  and' 
the  motion  of  that  orb.    But  to  a  careful  inquirer 
certain  traces  of  the  truth  are  apparent,  which 
may  lead  to  surer  conclusions.     Wherefore,  to 
proceed  without  confusion,  we  mast  first  distin- 
guish the  motions  of  the  sea,  which,  though 
thoughtlessly  enough  multiplied  by  some,  are  in 
reality  found  to  be  only  five ;  of  these  one  alone 
is  eccentric,  the  rest  regular.    We  may  mention 
first  the  wandering  and  various  motions  of  what 
are  called  currents :  the  second  is  the  great  six- 
hours  motion  of  the  sea,  by  which  the  waters 
alternately  advance  to  the  shore,  and  retire  twice 
a  day,  not  with  exact  precision,  but  with  a  varia- 
tion, constituting  monthly  periods.    The  third  is 
the  monthly  motion  itself,  which  is  nothing  but  a 
cycle  of  the  diurnal  motion  periodically  recurring : 
the  fourth  is  the  half-monthly  motion,  formed  by 
the  increase  of  the  tides  at  new  and  full  moon, 
more  than  at  half-moon :  the  fifth  is  •  the  motion, 
once  in  six  months,  by  which,  at  the  equinoxes, 
the  tides  are  increased  in  a  more  marked  and 
signal  manner. 

It  is  the  second,  the  great  six-(iours  or  diurnal 
motion,  which  we  propose  for  the  present  as  the 
principal  subject  and  aim  of  our  discourse,  treat- 
ing of  the  others  only  incidentally  and  so  far  as 
they  contribute  to  the  explanation  of  that  motion. 
First,  then,  as  relates  to  the  motion  of  currents, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  to  form  it  the  waters  are 
either  confined  by  narrow  passages,  or  liberated 
by  open  spaces,  or  hasten  as  with  relaxed  rein, 
down  declinties,  or  rush  against  and  ascend  ele- 
vations, or  glide  along  a  smooth,  level  bottom,  or 
are  ruffled  by  farrows  and  irregularities  in  the 
channel,  or  fall  into  other  currents,  or  mix  with 
them  and  become  subject  to  the  same  influences, 
or  are  affected  by  the  annual  or  trade  winds, 


which  return  at  regular  periods  of  the  year.  That 
in  consequence  of  these  and  similar  causes,  they 
vary  their  states  of  flow  and  eddy,  both  as  relates 
to  extending  and  widening  the  motion  itself,  and 
to  the  velocity  and  measure  of  the  motion ;  and 
thus  produce  what  we  term  currents.  Thus,  in 
the  seas  the  depth  of  the  basin  or  channel,  the 
occurrence  of  whirlpools  or  submarine  rocks,  the 
curvature  of  the  shore,  gulfs,  bays,  the  various 
position  of  islands,  and  tlie  like,  have  great  effect, 
acting  powerfully  on  the  waters,  their  paths,  and 
agitations  in  all  possible  directions,  eastward  and 
westward,  and  in  like  manner  northward  and 
southward;  wherever,  in  fact,  such  obstacles, 
open  spaces,  and  declivities  exist  in  their  respect- 
ive formations.  Let  us  then  set  aside  this  par- 
ticular, and,  so  to  speak,  casual  motion  of  the 
waters,  lest  it  should  introduce  confusion  in  the 
inquisition  which  we  now  pursue.  For  no  one 
can  raise  and  support  a  denial  of  the  statement 
which  we  are  presently  to  make,  concerning  the 
natural  and  tatholic  motions  of  the  seas,  by 
opposing  to  it  this  motion  of  the  currents,  as  not 
at  all  consistent  with  our  positions.  For  the  cur- 
rents are  mere  compressions  of  the  water,  or 
extrications  of  it  from  compression :  and  are,  as 
as  we  have  said,  partial,  and  relative  to  the  local 
form  of  the  land  or  water,  or  the  action  of  the 
winds.  And  what  we  have  said  is  the  more 
necessary  to  be  recollected  and  carefully  noted, 
because  that  universal  movement  of  the  ocean  of 
which  we  now  treat  is  so  gentle  and  slight,  as  to 
be  entirely  overcome  by  the  impulse  of  the  cur- 
rents, to  fall  into  their  order,  and  to  give  way,  be 
agitated,  and  mastered  by  their  violence.  That 
this  is  the  case  is  manifest  particularly  from  this 
fact,  that  the  motion  of  ebb  and  flow,  simply,  is 
not  perceptible  in  mid  sea,  especially  in  seas 
broad  and  vast,  but  only  at  the  shores.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  at  all  surprising,  that,  as  inferior 
in  force,  it  disappears,  and  is  as  it  were  annihi- 
lated amidst  the  currents ;  except  that  where  the 
currents  are  favourable,  it  lends  them  some  aid 
and  impetuosity,  and,  on  the  contrary,  where  thej 
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are  adyerae  consideTably  restrains  them.  Waiving 
then  the  motion  of  the  canrents,  we  proceed  to  the 
four  regfular  motions ;  that  in  the  six  hours,  in  the 
month,  in  the  half  month,  and  in  six  months,  of 
which  the  sexhorary  motion  alone  seems  to  pro- 
dace  and  develope  the  ordinary  tide,  the  monthly 
to  determine  that  motion  and.  define  its  renewal^; 
the  half-monthly  and  half-yearly  to  increase  and 
strengthen  it.  For  the  ebb  and  flow,  which  cover 
and  quit  sgain  a  certain  extent  of  shore,  both  vary 
at  various  hours,  and  according  to  the  momentum 
and  quantity  of  the  water;  whence  these  three 
other  motions  are  rendered  more  perceptible. 

We  must,  therefore,  contemplate,  singly  and 
specifically,  as  we  purposed,  the  motion  of  ebb 
and  flow.  And,  first,  it  is  necessary  to  grant  that 
this  motion,  the  subject  of  inquiry,  is  one  of  these 
two :  either  the  motion  of  an  ekvaiion  and  depru- 
sion^  or  the  motion  of  ^  progresnon.of  the  waters. 
The  motion  of  elevation  and  depression  we  under- 
stand to  be  such,  as  is  found  in  boiling  water, 
mounting  and  subsiding  alternately  in  a  caldron : 
the  motion  of  progression  to  be  such  as  is  ob- 
served in  water  carried  in  a  basin,  which  quitting 
the  one  side,  is  projected  to  the  opposite.  Now, 
that  the  motion  we  treat  of  is  not  of  the  former 
sort,  is  in  the  first  place  suggested  by  this  fact, 
that  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  world  the  tides  vary 
according  to  the  times,  so  that  in  certain  places 
there  are  floods  and  accumulations  of  the  mass 
of  waters,  in  others  at  the  same  hours  ebb  and 
diminutions.  Now,  the  waters,  if  they  did  not 
travel  from  place  to  place,  but  rose  ebullient  from 
the  bottom,  ought  to  rise  everywhere  at  once, 
and  to  subside  together.  For  we  see  those  two 
other  motions,  the  monthly  and  half  monthly,  in 
full  movement  and  operation  at  the  same  periods 
throughout  the  globe.  For  the  waves  increase 
at  the  equinoxes  in  all  parts,  not  ip  certain  places 
under  the  equator,  or  in  others  under  the  tropics : 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  half-monthly  motion. 
For,  everywhere  over  the  world,  the  waters  are 
elevated  at  new  moon  and  full  moon,  nowhere  at 
half-moon.  The  waters,  therefore,  are  manifestly 
raised,  and  again  depressed  in  Ihese  two  motions, 
and  like  the  heavenly  bodies  have  their  apogees 
and  perigees.  But  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
sea,  which  we  now  discuss,  the  contrary  takes 
place,  an  unequivocal  sign  of  progressive  motion. 
Besides,  ere  we  set  down  the  flow  of  the  sea  as 
an  elevation  of  the  waters,  we  ought  to  consider 
a  litHe  more  carefully  how  that  elevation  can  take 
placcN  For  the  swelling  must  either  be  produced 
by  an  augmentation  of  the  mass  of  waters,  or 
from  an  extension  or  rarefaction  of  fluid  in  that 
mess,  or  from  simple  elevation  of  the  mass  or 
body.  The  third  supposition  we  must  dismiss 
entirely.  For  if  the  water  united  in  the  same 
body  were  lifted  up,  a  vacuum  would  necessarily 
be  left  between  the  eartii  and  the  under  face  of 
jvater,  there  being  no  body  ready  to  succeed 


and  supply  its  place.     If  there  were  a  firerii 
quantity  of  water  added,  it  must  be  by  flowing 
and  eruption  from  the  earth.  If  there  were  dilai»- 
tion  only,  this  must  take  place  either  by  eolntioB 
into  greater  rarity,  or  by  a  tendency  to  approach 
another  body,  which,  as  it  were,  evokes  the 
waters,  attracts  them,  and  lifts  them  to  greator 
elevation.     And,  doubtless,  that    state  of  liie 
waters,  whether  considered  as  ebullition,  or  rai»> 
faction,  or  harmony  with  some  one  or  other  of  the 
heavenly  botdles,  cannot  seem  incredible,  that  Is, 
to  a  moderate  extent,  and  on  the  supposition  of  the 
lapse  of  considerable  time,  in  which  such  swell- 
ings and  accretions  may  gather  and  accnmulaie. 
Therefore  the  difference  observable  between  the 
ordinary,  and  the  half-monthly  tide,  or  the  most 
copious  of  all,  the  half-yearly  one,  in  w^hich  the 
addition  to  the  mass  of  waters  is  not  equal  to 
the  difference  between  ordinary  ebb  and  flow,  airf 
has  besides  a  large  interval  of  time  insensibly  to 
form,  may,  on  the  hypothesis  of  eiewitifm  and 
deprem(Mh  be  consistently  explained.     But  that 
so  great  a  mass  of  water  should  burst  forth  as  to 
explain  that  difference  which  is  found  between 
the  ebb  and  flow,  and  that  this  should  take  place 
with  such  extreme  rapidity,  namely,  twice  a  day, 
as  if  the  earth,  according  to  the  fantastic  notioa 
of  Apollonios,  performed  respiration,  and  breathed 
waters  every  six  hours,  and  then  again  inhaled 
them,  is  very  hard  to  believe.    And  let  no  maa 
be  misled  by  the  unimportant  fact  that  in  some 
places  wells  are  said  to  have  a  simultaneous  mo- 
tion with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  whence  oat 
might  conjecture,  that  waters  enclosed  in  tba 
entrails  of  the  earth  boil  up  in  like  manner,  in 
which  case  that  .swelling  of  the  waters  cannot  be 
attributed  to  a  progressive  motion.     For  the  an- 
swer is  an  easy  one,  that  the  flow  of  the  sea  by 
its  encroachment  may  perforate  and  gorge  many 
hollow  and  loose  places  of  the  earth,  turn  the 
course  of  subterraneous  waters,  or  cause  a  rever- 
beration of  the  enclosed  air,  which  by  a  continued 
series  of  impulsions  may  raise  the  water  in  this 
sort  of  wells.     Accordingly,  this  does  not  take 
place  in  all  wells,  nor  even  in  many,  which  ought 
to  be  the  case  if  the  entire  mass  of  waters  had  a 
property  of  periodically  boiling  up,  and  a  harmony 
with  the  tide.    But,  on  the  contrary,  this  rarely 
happens,  so  as  to  be  regarded  almost  as  a  miracle, 
because,  in  fact,  such  apertures  and  spiracles  as 
reach  from  wells  to  the  sea,  without  circuity  or 
impediment,  are  very  rarely  found ;  nor  is  it  un- 
important to  mention,  what  some  relate,  that  in 
deep  pits  situated  not  far  from  the  sea,  the  air 
becomes  thick  and  suffo<iating  at  the  time  of  ebb, 
from  which  it  may  seem  manifest,  not  that  the 
waters  boil  up,  (for  none  are  seen  to  do  so,)  bat 
that  the  air  is  reverberated.    No  doubt,  there  is 
another  objection,  not  despicable,  but  of  great 
weight,  every  way  deserving  of  an  answer,  one 
which  had  been  the  subject  of  careful  obaervatiaDy 
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And  that  not  incidentally,  but  a  tbingf  especially 
and  of  porpose  inqaired  into  and  discovered, 
namely,  that  th^  'water  at  the  opposite  shores  of 
Enrope  and  of  Florida  ebb  at  the  same  hours 
from  both  shores,  and  do  not  quit  the  shore  of 
Europe  when  they  roll  to  the  shore  of  Florida, 
Hke  water  (as  we  have  said  before)  agitated  m  a 
basin,  but  are  manifestly  raised  and  depressed  at 
either  shore  at  once.  But  a  clear  solution  of  this 
objection  will  be  seen  in  the  observations  which 
shall  presently  be  made  about  the  path  and  pro- 
gression of  the  ocean ;  the  substance,  however, 
is  this ;  that  the  waters,  setting  out  in  their  course 
from  the  Indian  ocean,  and  obstructed  by  the 
remora  of  the  continents  of  the  old  and  new 
world,  are  impelled  along  the  Atlantic  from  south 
to  north ;  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  are  driven 
against  either  shore  equally  at  the  same  time,  as 
waters  are  wont  to  be,  which  are  propelled  from 
the  sea  into  estuaries  and  up  the  channels  of 
rivers,  evidently  showing  that  the  motion  of  the 
sea  is  progressive  as  respects  the  rivers,  and  yet 
that  it  at  once  inundates  both  shores.  Notwith- 
standing, according  to  our  custom  we  freely  con- 
fess, and  would  have  men  observe  and  remember, 
that  if  it  is  found  in  experience  that  the  tide  ad- 
ranees  at  the  same  time  on  the  coast  of  China 
and  Peru,  as  on  that  of  Europe  and  Florida,  this 
our  opinion,  that  ebb  and  flow  is  a  progressive 
motion  of  the  sea,  must  be  repudiated. 

For  if  the  flow  of  the  sea  takes  place  at  the 
same  time  at  the  opposite  shores,  as  well  of  the 
Pacific  or  Southern  Ocean  as  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  there  are  not  in  the  universe  any  shores 
remaining,  at  which  a  corresponding  ebb,  at  the 
same  time,  might  afford  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  objection.  But  we  propose  with  confidence 
of  a  trial  of  this  by  experiment,  to  whose  test  we 
submit  our  cause :  for  we  are  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  were  the  general  result  of  a  trial  of  this  fact 
through  the  world  known  to  us,  this  compact  of 
nature  would  be  found  effected  on  sufficiently 
reciprocal  conditions,  namely,  that  at  any  given 
hour  as  much  reflux  took  place  in  some  parts  of 
Ae  world  as  flow  in  others.  Therefore,  from  what 
we  have  stated,  this  motion  of  ebb  and  flow  may 
be  affirmed  progressive. 

Now  follows  the  inquiry,  from  what  cause  end 
what  combination  of  thinors  this  motion  of  ebb 
and  flow  arises  and  is  presented  to  view.  For  all 
the  great  movements  (if  these  be  regular  and  per- 
petual) are  not  isolated,  or  (to  use  here  an  espres- 
sion  of  the  astronomers)  ferine^  but  have  some- 
thing in  nature  with  which  they  move  harmoni- 
ously. Therefore  those  motions,  as  well  as  the 
half-monthly  one  of  increase  as  the  monthly  of 
reparation,  appear  to  accord  with  the  motion  of  the 
moon;  and  again  the  half-monthly,  or  equinoctial, 
with  the  motion  of  the  son ;  also  the  elevations 
and  depressions  of  the  water,  with  the  approxi- 
mation and  revolution  in  the  orbits  of  the  heavenly 


bodies.  Notwithstanding,  it  will  not  immedi- 
ately  follow  from  this,  and  we  would  have  men 
note  the  observation,  that  those  things  which 
agree  in  their  periods  and  curriculum  of  time,  or 
even  in  their  mode  of  relation,  are  of  a  nature 
subjected  the  one  to  the  other,  and  stand  respect- 
ively as  cause  and  effect  Thus  we;  do  not  go  so 
far  as  to  affirm,  that  the  motions  of  the  sen  ought 
to  be  set  down  as  the  causes  of  the  inferior  mo- 
tions which  are  analogous  to  them ;  or  that  the 
sun  and  moon  (as  is  commonly  said)  have  domi- 
nion over  these  motions  of  the  sea,  although  such 
notions  are  easily  insinuated  into  our  minds  from 
veneration  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  but  in  that 
very  half-monthly  motion,  if  it  be  rightly  noted, 
it  were  a  new  and  surprising  kind  of  subjection 
to  influence,  that  the  tides  at  new  and  at  full 
'moon  should  be  afiected  in  the  same  manner, 
when  the  moon  is  affected  in  contrary  ways ;  and 
many  other'things  might  be  instanced,  destroying 
similar  fancies  of  this  sort  of  dominant  influence, 
and  leading  to  this  inference,  that  those  corres- 
pondences arise. from  the  catholic  affections  of 
matter,  from  the  primary  concatenation  of  causes, 
and  connexion  ,of  things;  not  as  if  such  were 
governed  the  one  by  the  other,  bilt  both  flowed 
from  the  same  sources  and  from  joint  causes. 
Notwithstanding  this,  however,  it  remains  true, 
as  we  have  said,  that  nature  delights  in  harmony, 
and  scarcely  admits  of  any  thing  isolated  or  soli- 
tary. We  must  therefore  look,  in  treating  of  the 
sexhorary  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea,  with  what 
other  motions  it  is  found  to  agree  and  harmonize. 
And  first  we  roast  inquire  with  respect  to  the 
moon,  in  what  manner  that  motion  blends  rela- 
tions or  natures  with  the  moon.  But  this  we  do 
not  see  prevail  except  in  the  monthly  repairing 
of  tlie  moon,  for  the  periodical  course  of  six  hours 
has  no  affinity  with  the  monthly  course ;  nor  again 
are  the  tides  found  to  follow  any  affections  of  the 
moon.  For,  whether  the  moon  be  crescent  or 
waning,  whether  she  be  under  the  earth  or  above 
the  earth,  whether  her  elevation  above  the  horizon 
be  higher  oriower,  whether  her  position  be  in  the 
zenith  or  elsewhere,  in  none  of  these  relations  do 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  correspond  with  her. 
Therefore,  leaving  tbe  moon,  let  us  inquire 
concerning  other  correspondences;  and  from  all 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  it  is  certain 
that  the  diurnal  motion  is  the  shortest,  and  is 
accomplished  in  the  least  period  of  time,  that  is, 
in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  therefore 
in  harmony  with-  this,  that  the  motion  of  which 
we  inquire,  which  is  yet  three  tiroes  shorter  than 
the  diurnal  one,  should  be  referred  imroediately 
to  that  motion  which  is  the  shortest  of  the 
heavenly  ones.  But  this  notion  has  no  great 
weight  with  us  in  this  matter.  Another  hypo- 
thesis has  more  influence  with  us,  that  this  motion 
is  so  distributed,  that,  though  the  motion  of  the 
waters  is  slower  by  innumerable  degrees,  still  it 
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u  referable  to  a  common  meaaare.  For  the  apace 
of  aix  hoora  ia  a  quaiter  of  tke  dinmal  motion, 
which  apace  (aa  we  aaid)  ia  ibnnd  in  tiiat  motion 
of  the  aea«  with  a  difibrenoe  coinciding  with  the 
meaaore  of  the  moon^a  motion.  Whereupon  thia 
belief  ainka  deep  into  our  mind,  and  looka  aa  it 
were  an  oracular  truth,  that  thia  motion  is  of  the 
aame  kind  with  the  diurnal  motion.  With  this, 
therefore,  aa  a  basia%  we  ahall  proceed  to  a 
thorough  inquiry :  and  we  think  that  the  whole 
aubject  ia  exhauated  in  three  pointa  of  inveati- 
gation. 

The  first  is,  whether  that  diurnal  motion  is  con- 
fined within  the  regiona  of  hearen,  or  deacenda, 
and  penetratea  to  the  lower  parts  1  The  aecond 
is,  whether  the  aeaa  move  regularly  from  east  to 
west,  aa  the  heaven  does  1  The  third,  whence  and 
how  that  aix  houra'  motion  of  the  tidea  takea  place 
which  coincidea  with  a  quarter  of  the  diurnal  mo- 
tion, with  a  difference  falling  in  with  the  measure 
of  the  moon's  motion.  Now,  as  relates  to  the 
first  inquiry,  we  think  that  the  motion  of  rotation, 
or  of  turning  from  east  to  weet,  is  not  properly  a 
motion  merely  of  the  heavenly  bodiea,  but  mani- 
festly of  the  univerae,  and  a  primary  motion  in  all 
the  great  fluida,  found  to  prevail  from  the'higheat 
part  of  heaven  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  waters, 
in  direction  the  aame  in  all,  in  impulae,  that 
is,  in  rapidity  and  slowness,  widely  different;  in 
such  wise,  however,  that  in  an  order  not  in  the 
least  confused,  the  rapidity  ia  diminished  in  propor- 
tion as  the  bodies  approach  the  globe  of  the  earth. 
Now  this,  it  aeems,  may  be  taken  as  a  probable 
reason  for  suppoeing  that  that  motion  ia  not 
limited  to  the  heavens,  becauae  it  prevails  and  is 
in  force  through  so  great  a  depth  of  heaven  as 
lies  between  the  starry  heaven  and  the  moon, 
(a  space  much  more  extenaive  than  that  between 
the  moon  and  the  earth,)  with  a  regular  diminution ; 
so  that  it  is  probable  that  nature  doea  not  at  any 
point  abruptly  break  off  a  harmonious  motion  of 
this  kind,  diffused  through  such  vast  sp^ierea  and 
gradually  leaaening.  And  that  this  is  so  in  the 
heavenly  bodies  is  evinced  by  two  inconsistencies, 
which  follow  from  the  opposite  hypothesis.  For, 
since  the  planets  visibly  perform  a  diurnal  motion, 
unless  we  are  to  suppose  that  motion  natural  and 
self-moved  in  all  the  planeta,  we  must  unavoida- 
bly have  recourse  for  an  explanation  either  to  the 
supposition  of  the  primum  mobile,  which  is  evi- 
dently opposed  to  natore ;  or  to  the  rotation  of 
the  earth,  which  ia  a  notion  extravagant  enough, 
if  we  look  to  the  methods  of  nature.  Therefore,- 
the  motion  exists  in  the  heavenly  bodiea.  And, 
quitting  heaven,  that  motion  ia  moat  distinctly 
visible  in  the  inferior  comets;  which,  though 
lower  than  the  orb  of  the  moon,  evidently  move 
from  east  to  west.  For,  though  they  have  their 
solitary  and  eccentric  motions,  yet  in  performing 
them  they  for  a  time  have  a  comi^on  movement, 
and  are  borne  along  with  the  motion  of  the  ether. 


and  with  the  aame  conversion :  b«it  in  tlie 
they  are  not  generally  so  confined,  nor  move  m 
the  regular  course,  but  sometimes  straggle  ts- 
warda  the  poles,  yet,  neveitheleaa,  poisae  their 
rotatory  motion  from  east  to  west.     And  thu  tfas 
motion,  though  it  suffers  great  diminution, 
the  nearer  it  descends  towarda  earth    the 
veraion  is  performed  in  amaller  circles,  and 
slowly,  still  remains  powerful,  ao  as  to  travem 
great  distanoes  in  a  short  time.    For  these  oomes 
are  carried  round  the  whole  circumference,  boik 
of  the  earth  and  the  lower  atmosphere,  ia  tk 
space  of  twenty-four  houra,  with  an  excess  of 
one  or  two  hours  more.  But  after,  by  a  continoed 
descent,  it  has  reached  these  regions  upon  which 
the  earth  acts,  this  motion,  not  only  by  the  cob- 
munication  of  the  earth's  nature  and   inflaenee, 
which  represses  and  lowers  circular  motion,  btt 
also  by  a  substantial  immisaion  of  the  partidci 
of  its  matter,  by  means  of  vapours  and  gross  ex- 
halations, becomes  infinitely  relaxed,  and  almost 
fiills  off,  yet  it  is  not  therefore  wholly  annihilated 
or  ceases,  but  remains  feeble  and  verging  to  irapa^ 
ceptible.  For  mariners  now  begin  to  confess  tfait 
between  the  tropic8,where,  in  th.e  open  sea,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  air  is  be§t  perceived ;  and  where  the  air 
itself,  as  well  as  heaven,  revolves  in  a  largi^  ciide^ 
and  therefore  more  rapidly,  that  a  perennial  aad 
gentle  breeze  blows  from  east  to  west,  insomndi 
that  those  who  wish  to  use  the  south-west  wind 
often  seek  and  avail  themselves  of  it  outside  the 
tropics.     Consequently,  this  motion  is  not  extb- 
guished,  but  becomes  languid  and  obscure,  so  as  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible  outside  the  tropics.    Yet, 
even  outside  the  tropics,  in  our  own  part  of  the 
globe,  Europe,  at  aea^  in  aerene  and   peaoefid 
weather,  there  is  observed  a  certain  wind,  which 
is  of  the  same  species ;  we  may  even  conjectma 
that  what  we  experience  here  in  Europe,  whefe 
the  east  wind  is  sharp  and  dry,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  south-west  winds  are  cherishing  and  hu- 
mid, does  not  depend  merely  on  the  circumstance 
that  the  one  blows  from  a  continent,  the  other  from 
the  ocean,  but  on  this,  that  the  breath  of  the  east 
wind,  since  it  is  in  the  same  train  with  the  proper 
motion  of  the  air,  accelerates  and  heightens  that 
motion,  and  therefore  disperses  and  rarefies  the 
air,  but  that  of  the  west  wind,  which  ia  in  the 
contrary  direction  to  the  motion  of  the  air,  makes  it 
rebound  upon  itself,  and  become  inspissated.  Nor 
ought  this  to  be   neglected,  which  is  admitted 
into  the  number  of  common  observationa,  that 
tho  clouds  which  are  in  motion  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  air  generally  move  from  eaat  to  west; 
while  the  winds  about  the  earth's  surface  gene- 
rally blow  at  the  same  time  the  contrary  way. 
And  if  they  do  not  this  alwaya,  the  reason  is 
this,  that  there .  are  sometimes  opposite  winds, 
some  acting  on  the  high,  others  on  the  lowest 
exhalations.    Now,  those  blowing  on  high,  if 
they  be  adverse,  confound  the  real  motion  of  the 
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•Ir*     It  is  9itffieieiitly  ^ai*  thest  that  the  motkn 
is  not  oonfined  ip^thin  the  limita  of  heavcQu. 

Then  follows  in  order  the  Beoond  inqnifiitioii : 

whether  the  waters  more  legralarly  from  east  to 

west.     Now^,' when  We  speak  of  waters,  we  mean 

those  scomatilstions  or  masaeto  of  waters  which 

ere  suck  large  portions  of  natme  as  to  hare  a 

relation  of  harmony  to  the  fahrio  and  system  of 

the  nnlTerse*     And  we  are  folly  of  opini<Hi  that 

the  sStne  motion  is  natural  to,  and  inherent  in, 

the  body  of  waiters,  but  is  slower  than  in  the  air ; 

though,  on  account  of  the  groseness  of  the  body, 

it  is  more  palpable  and  manifest.     Of  this  we 

shall  content  onrselTes  with  three  selected  from 

many  experimental  proofe,  bat  these  weighty  and 

marked  ones,  which  proTe  that  this  is  so. 

The  first  is,  that  there  is  found  a  manifest  mo- 
tion and  flow  of  waters  from  the  Indian  Ocean, 
even  to  the  Atlantic,  and  that  mere  swift  and 
strong  towards  the  Straits  of  Magellan^  when  an 
outlet  is  opened  to  them  westwards ;  and  a  great 
current  also  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  from 
the  Northern  Ocean  to  the  BritiBti  Sea;  And  these 
coxvents  of  waters  manifestly  roll  from  east  to 
west ;  in  which  fhot  we  must  note  in  the  fost 
place,  that  in  those  two  places  alone  the  seas  iind 
thoToaghfares,  and  can  describe  in  flowing  a  com- 
plete circle:  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  cen- 
tral regions  of  the  globe,  by  the  two  ramparts  of 
the  old  and  new  world,  they  are  thrown  off  and 
driven  (as  it  w^re  into  the  estuaries  of  rivers)  into 
the  basins  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  two 
oceans  extending  between  the  south  and  north, 
and  opeii  to  the  motion  of  a  current  from  east  to 
west.     So  that  the  true  course  of  the  waters  is 
mpst  safely  inferred  from  the  extremities  of  the 
globe,  as  we  have  stated,  where  they  meet  with 
no  impediment,  but  sweep  round  in  full  circuit. 
And  the  first  experiment  is  thus,  the  second  is  the 
following. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  tide  takes  place  at  the 

mouth   of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  at  any  given 

hour:  it  is  certain  that  the  tide  sets  in  at  Cape 

St.  Vincent  later  in  the  day  than  at  the  moulh  of 

the  Straits— 4kt  Cape  Finisterre  later  than  at  Cape 

St.  Vincent, — at  King's  Island  later  than  ,at  Cape 

Finisterre, — ^at  the  Island   Heek  later  than  at 

King's  Island, —at  the  entrance  of  the  English 

channel  later  than  at  Heek,— ^t  the  shore  of  No^ 

mandy  later  than  at  the  entrance  of  the  channel. 

Thus  far  in  regular  order:  but  at  Graveling,  as  if 

by  an  entire  inveraion  of  the  order,  and  that  with 

a  great  leap,  as  it  were,  at  the  same  hour,  with  a 

velocity  like  that  which  it  has  at  the  mouth  of  the 

Straits  of  Gibraltar.   This  second  observation  we 

apply  to,  and  compare  with  the  first.    For  we 

think,  as  has  already  been  said,  that  in  the  Indian 

and  northern  oceans  the   true  currents  of  the 

watera,  that  is,  from  the  east  to  the  west,  are  open 

and  unimpeded,  but  in  the  channels  of  the  At' 

lantic  and  Southern  Oceans  ilnprisonedand  cross- 


ing, and  reveibeialBd  by  the  interposition  of  lands, 
which  extend  both  ways  longitudinally  from 
south  to  north;  and  nowhere  but  toward  their 
extremities  afford  a  free  canal  to  1^  waters.  But 
that  strong  directioki  of  the  waters,  which  is 
caused  by  the  Indian  Oceaa  towards  the  north, 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  North  Sea 
towards  the  South,  differ  infinitely  in  the  extent  of 
sea,  affected  on  account  of  the  different  force  and 
quantity  of  waters.  But  that  this  should  take 
place  is  unavoidable.  For  the  two  great  islands 
of  the  old  and  new  world  have  the  same  figures, 
and  are  so  stretched  out  as  to  broaden  to  th&  north, 
and  taper  to  the  south.  The  seas,  therefore,  on 
the  contrary,  towards  the  south  occupy  a  vast 
space,  but  to  the  north  a  small  one,  at  the  back  of 
Asia,  Africa,  dnd  America;  eon8eq.uently,  that 
great  mass  of  waters  which  is  discharged  from 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  refracted  into  the  Atlan- 
tic, is  capable  of  forcing  or  propelUng  the  course 
of  the  waters  in  a  continued  movement  nearly  to 
the  British  Sea,  which  is  a  part  of  the  line  de- 
scribed northwards.  But  that  much  smaller  por- 
tion of  the  watera  which  issues  from  the  north 
sea,  and  which  has  also  a  free  passage  westwards 
at  the  back  of  America,  is  not  strong  enough  to 
turn  the  course  of  the  waters  southwards,  except 
towards  that  point  which  we  mentioned,  namely, 
about  the  British  Sea.  Now,  in  these  opposite 
currents,  there  must  be  some  goal  where  they 
meet  and  contend,  and  where  within  short  space 
the  order  of  advance  is  suddenly  changed,  as  we 
have  said  occun  about  Graveling — ike  focus  of 
the  currents  from  the  Indian  and  Northern  Oceans, 
and  that  a  certain  ocean  stream  is  formed  by  op- 
posite currents  on  the  coast  of  Holland  has  been 
noted  by  numbere,  not  only  from  the  inversion  of 
the  hour  of  the  tide,  which  we  have  stated,  but 
also  from  the  peculiar  visible  effect.  Now,  if  this 
is  so,  we  return  to  the  position,  that  it  must  needs 
be,  that  in  proportion  as  the  parts  and  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  extend  southvrards  and  approach  the 
Indian  Sea,  in  the  same  proportion  the  tide  is 
prior,  ted  early  in  the  order  of  approadi,  and  in 
proportion  as  you  go  northwards,  (as  far  as  their 
common  goal,)  where  they  are  forced  back  by  the 
antagonist  stream  of  the  NorAem  Ocean,  they  are 
backward  and  late.  Now,  that  this  is  the  case» 
the  observation  of  the  progression  from  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  British  Sea  manifestly  proves. 
Wherefore  we  think  that  the  tide  about  the  shores 
of  Africa'  is  at  an  earlier  hour  than  that  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and,  in  reversed  order,  the  tide 
about  Norway  earlier  than  the  tide  about  Sweden- 
hut  this  we  have  not  ascertained  by  experiment  or 
testimony. 

A  third  experiment  is  the  following :  The  seas 

confined  by  land  on  one  side,  which  we  call  bays, 

if  they  stretch  out  with  any  inclination  from  east 

to  west,  which  is  in  the  same  line  of  impetus 

I  with  fbe  true  motion  of  the  waters,  have  heavy 
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and  powerful  tides;  bntlf  in  the  opposite. direc- 
tion, weak  and  scarcely  perceptible.  For  the  Red 
Sea  hath  a  considerable  tide;  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  with  a  yet  more  entire  westward  direction, 
a  still  stronger.  But  the  Mediterranean,  the 
greatest  of  all  gulfs,  and  its  parts,  the  Tuscan, 
Pontic,  aad  Propodtie  Seas,  and  in  like  manner 
the  Baltic,  all  which  tend  eastward,  are  almost 
destitute  of  tide,  or  have  only  languid  ones.  But 
this  difference  is  most  conspicuous  in  certain  parts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  which,  so  long  as  they  tend 
eastwards  or  turn  towards  the  north,  as  in  the 
Tuscan  Sea  and  the  others  we  hsTe  mentioned, 
are  pacific  and  without  mnch  tide.  But,  after 
getting  a  westerly  direction,  which  takes  place  in 
the  Adriatic,  it  requires  a  remarkably  large  tide. 
To  which  we  may  also  add  this,  that  in  the  Medi- 
terranean the  slight  reflux  which  is  found  begins 
from  the  ocean,  the  flow  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, 80  that  the  water  follows  rather  a  course 
from,  the  east  than  the  natural  refluence  of  the 
ocean.  The  three  instances  only  we  shall  use  fior 
the  present,  in  reference  to  this  second  inquiry. 

There  may  be  added  to  these  another  species  of 
proof,  agreeing  with  those  already  advanced,  but 
of  a  more  difficult  nature.  It  is  this:  that  an 
argument  may  be  sought  for  proof  of  this  mo- 
tion from  east  to  west,  not  only  from  the  consent- 
ing motion  of  the  hearens,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken', — where  this  motion  is,  as  it  were, 
in  full  flower  and  strength,— but  also  from  Che 
earth  when  it  seems  wholly  to  cease ;  so  that  it 
is  really  a  direction  of  the  universe,  and  pervades 
all  things  from  the  zenith  to  the  interior  parts  of 
the  earth.  Now,  we  apprekend  that  this  conver- 
sion takes  place  from  east  to  west  (as  in  reality 
it  is  found  to  do)  upon  the  south  and  north  poles. 
And  Gilbertus  has,  wiUi  great  care  and  accuracy, 
accomplished  for  us  this  discoveiy,  that  the  whole 
earth  and  nature,  so  far  as  we  call  it  terrestrial, 
have  an  inclination  or  popularity  not  softened 
down,  but  rigid,  and,  as  Gilbertus  himself  calls  it, 
robust,  latent,  but  betraying  itself  in  many  nice 
experiments  towards  the  north  and  south.  And 
this  observation  we  thus  modify  and  correct,  that 
this  ought  to  be  asserted  only  of  the  exterior 
formation  about  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
ou^ht  not  to  be  extended  to  the  bowels  of  the 
earth ;  for  that  the  earth  is  a  magnet  was  at  one 
time  conceived,*— a  light  imagination, — ^fior  it  can- 
not be  that  the  inward  parts  of  the  earth  resemble 
any  substance  which  the  eye  of  man  hath  seen ; 
siiice  all  the.  substances  among  which  we  live  are 
loosened,  subdued,  or  broken  up  by  the  sun  and 
heavenly  bodies,  so  that  they  cannot  possibly 
B^ree  with  those  which  have  had  their  seat  in  a 
^lace  where  the  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
does  not  penetrate; — ^but,  which  is  our  present 
subject,  the  more  superficial  crusts  or  formations 
of  the  earth  appear  to  agree  with  the  conversions 
of  tlie  sun,  air,  an^  waters,  as  far  as  solid  and 


fixed  bodies  can-agree  with  liquid  and  fluid  tlist 
is,  not  that  they  move  towards  the  polesv  bstss 
pointed  and  turned  towards  the  poles.  For  man 
every  revolving  sphere,  which  has  £xBd  ptia, 
participates  of  the  nature  of  movable  nod  fixed; 
after,  by  its  consistency  or  selMetermiiiiiig  m- 
tnre,  the  rotatory  force  is  bound  up,  still  ib 
force  and  tendency  to  direct  itself  remains,  k 
augmented  and  gathered  into  one ;  ao  thai  diifo- 
tion  and  verticity  to  the  poles  in  hard  bodia 
is  the  same  with  the  revolution  oa  their  poles  is 
fluids. 

The,  third  inquiiy  remains.    Whence  and  how 
ariseth  that  reciprocal  action  of  the  tides,  oaee  is 
six  hours,  which  coincides  with  a  quarter  of  the 
diurnal  motion,  with  that  difference  to  which  at 
have  adverted.    To  understand  this,  let  as  ssp- 
pose  that  the  whole  globe  waa  coTerad  vilk 
water,  as  in  the  general  deluge ;  we  conceive  lb 
waters,  as  forming  a   complete   and  unbroka 
globe,  would  always  roll  in  a  progxeaaioa  £raa 
east  to  west  each  day  to  a  certain  extent:  dok 
certainly  a  great  space,  on  aoconnt  of  the  resus- 
sion  and  deliberation  of  that  motion  aa  it  ap 
preaches  the  earthr  seeing  the  waters  w^e  no. 
where  obstructed  or  confined.    Let  ua  .auppon, 
again,  that  the  whole  land  was  an  island,  aai 
that  it  extended  longitadinally  between  aouth  mi 
north,  which  confirmation  and  poaition  moBti»- 
strain  and  obstruct  the  mo.tion  from  east  to  west; 
we  think  that  the  waters  would  keep  on  in  tfaeir 
direct  and  natural  course  for  a  certain  time,  bat, 
reverberated  by  the  shores  of  that  island,  would 
roll  back  in  equal  intervals ;  that  there  would  be, 
therefore,  only  one  influx  of. the  sea  a  day,  and  in 
like  manner  only  one  reflux,  and  that  to  each  of 
these  about  twelve  hours  would  be  apportioned. 
And  let  us  now  suppose  what  is  true  and  matter- 
of-fact,  that  the  land  is  divided  into  two  islands, 
those,  n'^mely,  of  the  new  and  old  world;  for 
Australia,  by  its  position,  does  not  much. alter  the 
effect;  as  neither  does  Greenland  nor  Nova  Zeia- 
hla,  and  that  these  two  islands  extend  through 
nearly  three  zqnes  of  the  world,  between  which 
two  oceans,  the  Atlantic  and  Southern,  flow,  aad 
these  nowhere  find  a  thoroughfare,  except  towards 
the  poles ;  we  think  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
these  two  ramparts  impart  and  communicate  the 
character  or  double  reaction  to  the  entire  mass  of 
waters.  -  Whence  arises  that  motion  in  the  quar- 
ter of  a  day,*— so  that  the  waters  being  cooped  hi 
on  both  sides,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  would 
become  visible  twice  a  day,  since  there  is  a 
double  advance,  and  also  a  double  recoil.     Now, 
if  these  two  islands  were  extended  through  the 
waters  like  cylinders  or  columns,  of  equal  dimeo- 
sions,  and  with  rectilinear  shores,  that  motioB 
might  be  easily  perceptible,  and  might  be  pointed 
out  to  any  one,  which  now,seems  to  be  perplexed 
and  obscured  by  so  great  a  variety  of  position  of 
land  and  sea.    For  it  is  not  diflicult  to  form  sonw 
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conjeotore'wbat  degree  of  Telocity  it  is  proper  to 
aBCTibe  to  that  motion  of  t^e  waterst  vod  what 
|di8tancefli  it  may  describe  in  one  day.    For,  if 
^  there  be  selected,  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  of 
'  this  matter,  some  of  those  coasts  which  are  less 
mountainous,  or  low  lying,  and  which  are  con- 
tiguous to  the  open  sea,  and  then  the  m.easare  of 
the  space  of  the  globe  inteijacent  between  the  ex- 
treme points  of  the  flnx  and  reflux,  and  that  space 
be  quadrupled  on  account  of  the  four  mt>Tement8 
of  the  tide   each  day,  and  tiiat  number  again 
doubled  on  account  of  the  tides  at  the  opposite 
'  shores  of  the  same  ocean;  and  to  this  number 
there  be  something  added  orer  and  above  on  ao- 
'  count  of  the  height  of  the  shores,  which  always 
'^  rise  to  a  certain  eicTation  aboye  the  channel  of 
^  the   sea;   that  calculation  will  give  the  space 
'  which  this  sphere  of  water,  were  it  free  from  ob- 
'   struction,  and  moving  in  progression  round  the 
'  enyeloped  globe  of  earth,  would  describe  in  one 
'   day,  which  certainly  would  not  be  greats 

Now,  with  respect  to  that  difference  which 

^    coincides  with  the  measure  of  the  moon's  motion, 

^    and  forms  the  period  of  a  lunar  month  *;  .we  think 

^    that  the  explanation  is  this,  that  the  period  of  six 

I    hoars  is  not  the  exact  metonre  of  this  reaction, 

^    3\i8t  as  the  diurnal  motion  of  any  of  the  planets  is 

^    not  accomplished  in  twenty-four  hours  precisely, 

<    and  least  of  all  that  of  the  moon.   Wherefore,  the 

measure  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  is  not  a 

quarter  of  the  motion  of  the  fixed  stars,  which 

\     ia  twenty-four  hours,  but  a  quarter  of  the  diurnal 

motion  of  the  moon. 

DIBAonONS. 

I  Let  it  be  inquired,  whether  the  hour  of  the  tide 
\  on  the  coast  of  Africa  be  before  the  hour  of  tide 
i  about  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Let  it  be  inquired 
t  whether  the  hour  of  the  tide  about  Norway  is 
before  the  hour  of  the  tide  about  Sweden,  and 
'  that,  in  like  manner,  before  the  hour  of  the  tide 
at  Graveling? 

Let  it  be  inquired,  whether  the  hour  of  the 
tide  on  the  coast  of  JBrazil  be  before  the  hour  of 
the  tide  on  the  coast  of  New  Spain  and  Florida  1 
I  Let  it  be  inquired,  whether  the  hour  of  the  tide 

aV  the  shores  of  China  is  not  found  nearly  the 
same  with  the  hour  of  tide  on  the  coast  of  Peru, 


and  with  the  hour  of  reflux  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  Florida? 

Let  it  be  inquired,  how  far  the  hour  of  tide  on 
the  coast  of  Peru  differs  from  the  hour  of  tide  at 
the  coast  of  New  Spain;  and  particularly  what 
are  the  differences  of  tiie  hour  of  tide  at  either 
shore  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  in  America; 
again,  how  fhr  the  hour  of  tide  on  the  coast  of 
Peru  corresponds  with  the  hour .  of  tide  on  the 
coast  of  China  t 

'  Let  it  be  inquired  respecting  the  largeness  of 
the  tides  on  different  coasts,  not  merely  respecting 
their  p^ods  or  hours.  For,  although  the  lavge- 
ness  of  tides  is  generally  caused  by  the  depres- 
sions of  the  shores,  yet,  notwithstanding,  they 
are  closely  connected  with  the  true  principle  of 
the  motion  of  the  sea,  according  as  it  is  ikvourablo 
or  adverse. 

Let  inquiry  be  made  with  respect  to  the  Caspian 
sea,,  which  is  formed  by  considerable  bodies  of 
water  locked  up,  without  any  outlet  into  the 
ocean,  if  they  are  subject  to  ebb  and  flow,  and 
what?  bur  conjecture  being  that  the  waters'  ot 
the  Caspian  Sea  may  have  one  tide  a  day,  not 
two,  and  such  that  the  eastern  shores  of  it  are 
deserted  by  the  sea,  while  the  western  are  over 
flowed. 

And  let  inquiry  be  made,  whether  the  increase 
of  the  tide  at  new  and  full  moons  and  at  tho 
equinoxes,  taked  place  at  the  same  time  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  (and  when  we  say  at 
the  same  time,  we  do  not  mean  at  the  same  hour, 
for  the  hours  vary,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
waters^  motion  towards  the  shores,  as  we  have 
said,)  but  in  the  same  day. 

LimiU.  Hie  inquiry  is  not  extended  to  a  full 
Explanation  of  the  harmony  of-  the  monthly  po- 
tion of  the  sea  with  the  moon's  motion,  whether 
that  takes  place  from  a  subordinate  or  a  joint 
cause. 

lUhiiom.  The  present  inquiry  is  connected 
with  the  inquiry  whether  the  earth  revolves  with 
the  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens.  For  If  the 
tide  is,  so  to  speak,  the  last  stage  of  the  gradual  . 
diminution  of  the  diurnal  motion,  it  will  follow, 
that  the  globe  of  the  earth  is  immovable,  or  at 
least  that  its  motion  is  slower  by  far  than  that 
of  the  water.  W.  G.  G. 
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Skhho  so  many  things  are  produced  by  the 
earth  and  waters ;  so  many  thii^  pass  through 
the  air,  and  are  received  by  it;  so  many  things 
are  changed  and  dLssolyed  by  fire ;  other  inquisi- 
tions would  be  less  perspicuous,  unless  the  nature 
of  those  masses  which  so  often  occur,  were  well 
known  and  explained.  To  these  we  add  inquisi- 
tions concerning  celestial  bodies,  and  meteors, 
seeing  they  are  some  of  greater  masses,  and  of 
the  number  of  catholic  bodies.* 

Qreqier  MaMMe»» 

The  siz^-serenth  inquisition.  The  threefold 
Tau,  or  concerning  the  earth. 

The  sixty-eighib  inquisition.  The  threefold 
Upsilon,  or  concerning  the  water.     ^ 

The  sixty-ninth  inquisition.  The  threefold 
Phi,  or  concerning  the  air. 

The  seTentieth  inquisition.  The  threefold  Chif 
or  concerning  the  fire. 

The  seyenty-first  inquisition.  The  threefold 
Pel,  or  concerning  celestial  bodies* 

The  seventy-second  inquisition.  The  threefold 
Omega,  or  concerning  meteors. 

Condiiums  of  Eniitiu* 

There  yet  remain,  as.  subjects  of  our  inquiry, 
in  our  alphabet,  the  conditions  of  beings,  which 
seem,  as  it  were,  transcendentals,  and  such  as 
touch  very  little  of  the  body  of  nature.  Yet,  by 
that  manner  of  inquisition  which  we  use,  they 
will  considerably  illustrate  the  other  objects. 

First,  therefore ;  seeing  (as  Democritus  excel- 
lently observed)  the  nature  of  things  is  in  the 
plenty  of  matter,  and  variety  of  individuals  large, 
and  (as  he  affirmeth)  infinite ;  but  in  its  coitions 
and  species  so  finite,  that  it  may  seem  narrow 
and  poor ;  seeing  so' few  species  are  found,  either 
in  actual  being-  or  impossibility,  that  they  scarce 
make  up  a  muster* of  a  thousand;  and  seeing 

*  See  the  dlitrfbnUon,  in  1. 3,  e.  3,  de  Aogm.  Sclent,  p.  134, 
135,130.     Ed.  Lugd.  Bat.  1. 8,  e.  4,  p.  S31.     Andc.4.    GloU 
illect.  p.  88, 80. 


negatives  subjoined  to  affirmatives,  conduce  otsd 
to  the  information  of  the  understanding :  it  ii  £t 
that  an  inquisition  be  made  conceming>  being,  ui 
not  being.  That  is  the  seventy-third  in  ofdo, 
and  reckoned  the  fourfold  Alpha. 

Conditiona  of  bein^.  The  fourfold  Alpha;  ge, 
concerning  being,  and  not  being. 

Now,  possible  and  impossible,  are  nothing  else 
but  conditions  potential  to  being,  or  not  potenlza] 
to  being.  Of  this  the  seventy-fourth  inquisftici 
consists,  and  is  accounted  the  fourfold  Bets. 

Conditions  of  beings.  The  fourfold  Beta;  (s, 
concerning  possible  and  impossible. 

Also,  much,  little;  rare,  ordinary;  are  conii- 
tions  potential  to  being  in  quantity.  Of  them  ki 
the  seventy-fifth  inquisition  consist,  and  be  » 
counted  the  fourfold  Gamma. 

Conditiona  rf  beings*  The  fourfold  Gamma;  or, 
concerning  much  and  little. 

Durable  and  transitory,  eternal  and  momentaif, 
are  potential  to  being  in  duration.  Of  these  let 
the  seventy-sixth  inquisition  consist,  and  becalM 
the  fourfold  Delta. 

Conditions  of  beings.  The  fourfold  Delta;  or, 
concerning  durable  and  transitory. 

Natural  and  monstrous,  are  potential  to  bebf, 
either  by  the  course  of  nature,  or  by  its  deviatioos 
from  it.  Of  these  let  the  seventy-seventh  inqoiii- 
tion  consist,  which  is  accounted  the  fouifoM 
Epsilon. 

Conditions  of  beings.  The  fourfold  EpsQon; 
or,  concerning  what  is  natural  or  monstrous. 

Natural  and  artificial,  are  potential  to  h&sg, 
either  with  or  without  the  operation  of  man.  (K 
these  let  the  seventy-eighth  inqi^aition  GODsist, 
and  be  accounted  the  fourfold  Zeta. 

Conditions  of  beings.  The  fourfold  Zeta;  or, 
of  that  which  is  natimd  and  artificial. 

We  have  not  subjoined  examples  in  the  ezpho- 
tion  of  the  order  of  this  our  alphabet :  for  tfaa 
inquisitions  themselves  contain  the  whole  ansj 
of  examples. 

It  is  by  no  means  intended,  that  the  titles,  ao- 
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cording  to  which  the  order  of  this  alphabet  is 
disposed^  should  hare  so  mvch  authoritj  given  to 
them,  as  to  be  taken  for  true  and  fixed  partitions 
of  things.  That  were  to  profess  we  alieady 
knew  the  things  after  which  we  inqnire ;  for  no 
man  do^  truly  dispose  of  things  into  their  sevml 
classes,  who  does  not  beforehand  very  well  under- 
stand the  nature  of  them.  It  is  snffioient,  if 
these  titles  be  conveniently  adapted  to  the  order  of 
inquiry ;  the  thing  which  is  at  present  designed. 

77^  Bule  or  Form  of  the  JIphtAeL 

Afler  this  manner  we  compose  and  dispose  our 
alphabet ;. 

We  begin  solely  with  history  and  experiments. 
These,  if  they  exhibit  an  enumeration  and  series 
of  particular  things,  are  disposed  into  tables ; 
otherwise,  &ey  are  taken  separately  and  by 
themselves. 

But,  steing  we  are  often  at  a  loss  for  history 
and  experiments,  especially  such  as  are  lucife- 
rous,  or  instructive,  and,  as  we  call  them,  in- 
stances of  the  cross  ;*  by  which  the  understanding 
might  be  helped  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
causes  of  things :  we  propose  the  task  of  making 
new  experiments.  These  may  serve  as  a  his- 
tory in  design.  For  what  else  is  to  be  done  by 
us  who  are  but  breaking  the  ice  t 

For  the  mode  of  any  more  abstruse  experiment, 
we  explain  it,  lest'  any  mistake  arise  about  it; 
and  to  the  intent,  also,  that  we  may  excite  others 
to  excogitate  better  methods. 

Also,  we  interspect  certain  admonitions  and 
cautions  eonceming  such  fallacies  of  things,  and 
errors  in  invention,  as  we  meet  with  in  odr  way. 

We  subjoin  our  observations  upon  history  and 
experiments,  that  the  interpretation  of  nature 
may  be  the  more  in  readiness  and  at  hand. 

Likewise,  we  lay  down  canons  (but  not  such 
as  are  fixed  and  determined)  and  axioms  which 
are,  as  it  were,  in  embryo : .  such  as  offer  them- 


selves  to  us  in  the  quality  of  inquirers,  and  not 
of  judges.  Such  canons  and  axioms  are.  profita- 
ble, though  they  appear  not  yet  manifest,  and 
upon  all  accounts  true. 

Lastly :  we  meditate  sometimes  certain  essays 
of  interpretation,  though  such  as  are  low  and  of 
small  advance,  and  by  no  means  to  be  honoured 
(in  our  opinion)  with  the  very  name  of  inteipre- 
tation. 

For,  what  need  have  we  of  arrogance  or  impos- 
ture, seeing  we  have  so  often  professed  that  we 
have  not  such  a  supply  of  history  and  experi- 
ments as  is  needful;  and  thiit,  without  these,  the 
interpretation  of  nature  cannot  be  brought  to  per- 
fection. Wherefore,  it  is  enough  for  us  if  we 
are  not  wanting  to  the  beginning  of  things. 

Now,  for  the  sake  oi  perspicuity  and  order,  we 
prepare  our  way  by  avenues,  which  are  a  kind  of 
prefaces  to  our  inquisitions.  Likewise,  we  inter- 
pose bonds  of  connection,  that  our  inquisitions 
may  not  seem,  abrupt  and  disjointed. 

Also,  we  suggest  for  use  some  hints  of  practice. 
Furthermore,  we  propose  wishes  of  such  things 
as  are  hitherto  only  desired  and  not  had,  together 
with  those  things  which  border  on  them,  for  the 
exciting  the  industry  of  man's  mind. 

Neither  aie  we  ignorant  that  those  inquisitions 
are  sometimes  mutually  entangled ;  so  that  some 
things  of  which  we  inquire,  even  the  same  things 
belong  to  several  titles.  But  we  will  observe 
such  measure,  that  (as  far  as  may  be)  we  may 
shun  both  the  nauseousness  of  repetition,  and  the 
trouble  of  rejection,  submitting,  notwithstanding, 
to  either  of  these,  when,  in  an  argument  so  ob- 
scure, there  is  necessity  of  so  doing,  in  order  to 
the  inore  intelligible  teaching  of  it. 

This  is  the  form  and  rule  of  our  alphabet. 

May  God,  the  creator,  preservsr,  and  renewer 
of  the  universe,  protect  and  govern  this  work, 
both  in  its  ascent  to  his  glory,  and  in  its  descent 
to  the  good  of  mankind,  for  the  sake  of  his  mercy 
and  good  will  to  men,  through  his  only  Son,  Im** 
manuel,  God  with  us. 


TRANSLATION  OF 


THE  MASCUUNE  BIRTH  OF  TIME ; 


OK, 


THREP  BOOKS  CONCERNING  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  NATURE. 


1.  Th«  Purification  and  Application  of 
THJB  Mind. 

3.  The  Lioht  of  Nature,  o$  Method  of  In- 
terpretation. 

a.  Nature  Illuminated,  or  the  Truth  of 
Thinos. 

C.  I.  Legiiimate  Mode  of  Statement, 

I  find,  my  son,  that  men  in  showing  forth,  and 
no  less  in  concealing  the  knowledge  which  they 
think  they  have  acquiied^  have  not  acted  in  a 
spirit  of  good  faith  and  of  duty.  No  less  mis- 
chieTOQS,  though  perhaps  less  shameful,  is  the 
error  of  those  who,  with  good  intentions,  but  lit- 
tle wisdom,  are  ignorant  of  the  art  and  rules 
proper  for  setting  forth  their  scTeral  subjects. 
We  do  not  intend,  howeyer,  to  begin  a  complaint 
of  either  this  perversity  o^  ignorance  in  the  ex- 
pounders of  knowledge.  Had  they,  by  unskilful 
teaching,  broken  down  the  weight  of  the  subjects 
taught,  it  might,  no  doubt,  have  been  matter 
of  just  indignation.  But,  in  teaching  inaptitude, 
it  was  natural  to  expect  absurdity.  I,  however, 
far  different  from  such  instructors,  intend  to  im- 
part to  you  not  fictions  of  imagination  or  shadows 
of  words;  not  a  mixture  of  religion;  not  certain 
commonplace  observations,  or  certain  well-known 
experiments  adjusted  to  conformity  with  fanciful 
theories,  bat  to  bind,  and  place  at  your  command, 
nature  with  her  offspring  about  her ;  and  can  this 
be  supposed  a  theme  fit  to  be  debased  by  preten- 
sion or  unskilfulness,  or  other  defective  treatment. 
So  may  I  exist,  my  son,  and  so  may  I  extend  the 
now  deplorably  narrow  limits  of  man's  dominion 
over  the  universe  to  the  permitted  boundaries, 
f  which  is  the  only  object  of  my  prayers  among 


human  things,)  as  I  shall  disclose  to  joa  these 
things  with  the  fullest  conviction,  with  the  deep- 
est forecast  of  my  mind,  and  after  the  profoondeM 
research  into  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  ii 
the  method  of  all   others  the  most    Intimate. 
**And  what,"  you  will  say,  *«iB  this  legitimaie 
method  T    Have  done  with  artifice  and  dreamlch 
cution ;  show  me  the  naked  truth  of  your  desip, 
that  I  may  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  for  mj- 
self."    I  would,  my  dearest  son*  that  mattsi 
were  in  such  a  state  with  you  as  to  render  this 
possihle.    Do  you  suppose  that  when  all  the  e^* 
trances  and  passages  to  the  minds  of  all  men  tie 
infested  and  obstructed  with  the  darkest  idols,  aod 
these  deepi«eated  and  burned  in,  as  it  were,  into 
their  substance,  that  clear  and  smooth  spaces  can 
be  found  for  receiving  the  true  and  natural  qjs 
of  objects!    A  new  process  must  be  institot^ 
by  which  to  insinuate  ourselves  into  minds  so  ea- 
tirely  obstructed.    For  as  the  delusions  of  the 
insane  are  removed  by  art  and  ingenuity,  bat  a^ 
gravated  by  violence  and  opposition,  so  mast  we 
adapt  ourselves  here  to  the  universal  insanity. 
What !  do  even  those  less  difficult  requisites  per- 
taining to  the  legitimate  method  of  delivering 
knowledge,  appear  to  you  such  light  aod  eaij 
matters!    That  it  be  ingenuous,  that  is,  afford 
no  handle  or  occasion  for  errqr;  that  it  haves 
oortaiB  native  and  insepaiahle  quality,  both  to 
conciliate  belief,  and  lepel  the  injuries  of  time,  so 
that  the  knowledge  so  delivered,  like  a  vigoroos 
and  healthy  plant,  may  daily  shoot  and  thrive ; 
that  it  appear  to  place  itself  in,  and  adapt  itself  to 
the  situation  of  its  proper  and  reasonable  reader: 
whether  I  shall  show  in  the  sequel  all  these  qoa- 
Hties  or  not,  I  appeal  to  futurity.      W.  G.  G. 
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SOUND  AND  HEARING, 


▲ITD 


TOUCHING  THE  frORM  OF  SOUND,  AND  THE  SECRET  PROCESS  OP  SOUND, 

OR  THE  WOOD  OF  SOUND  AND  HEARING. 


Of  the  geneiatioQ  of  soand,  and  the  first  per- 
cossion. 

Of  the  lasting  of  sound,  and  of  the  perishing 
and  extinction  of  sounds. 

Of  the  confusion  and  perturbation  of  sounds. 
Of  the  acces&rory  aids  and  impediments  of 
sounds. 

Of  the  stay  of  sound,  and  the  diversity  of  me- 
diums. 

Of  the  penetration  of  sounds. 
'  Of  the  carriage  of  Sounds,  and  their  direction  or 
spreading,  and  of  the  area  which  sound  fills,  to- 
gether and  severally. 

Of  the  variety  of  the  bodies,  which  yield  sound ; 
and  the  instruments ;  and  of  the  species  of  sounds 
which  occur. 

Of  the  multiplication,  majoration,  dinainution, 
and  fraction  of  sounds. 

Of  the  repercussion  of  sbunds,  and  echo. 
Of  the  consent  and  dissents  of  audibles  and 
visibles,  and  of  other  (so  called)  spiritual  species. 
Of  the  quickness  of  the  generation  and  extinc- 
tion of  sound,  and  the  time  in  which  they  are 
effected. 

Of  the  affinity  or  non-affinity  which  sound  hatii 
with  the  motion,  local  and  perceptible,  of  the  air 
in  which  it  is  carried. 

Of  the  communication  of  the  tdr  percussed  and 
elided,  with  the  ambient  air,  and  bodies,  or  their 
spirits. 
Of  the  forming  or  articulation  of  sound. 
Of  the  very  impression  of  sounds  upon  the 
sense. 

Of  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  its  disposition  and 
indisposition,  helps,  and  hindrances. 

The  inquiry  into  sound  and  hearing  I  have 
thought  well  forthwith' to  set  on  foot ;  for  it  ad- 
vantageth  the  understanding,  and,  as  it  were, 
makes  matter  of  its  health,  that  the  contempla- 
tions of  the  spiritual  species,  as  they  call  them, 
and  of  operations  at  distance,  he  mixed  with  the 
contemplation  of  those  things,  which  work  by 
communication  only  of  the  substance  to  the  toudi. 
Again,  the  observations  concerning  sounds  have 
brought  forth  to  us  the  art  of  music.    But  it  is 


customary,  and  as  it  were  invariable,  when  trials 
and  observations  have  growh  into  art,  that  the 
mathematic  and  practic  is  pursued,  the  physic  is 
left.  Moreover,  optic  fareth  some  whit  better; 
for  not  only  the  art  of  painting,  and  beauty,  and 
symmetry  are  propounded  unto  optic,  but  the  con- 
templation of  all  visibles ;  but  unto  rnusic,  only 
musical  tones.  Therefore  we  do  inquire  of  sounds. 

Qf  the  ChneraHon  cf  Sounds  and  the  First  Per- 

cttstton.  • 

The  collision,  or  elision,  as  tiiey  speak,  mean- 
ing thereby  some  section  or  cutting  of  the  air, 
which  they  will  have  to^  be  the  cause  of  sound, 
imports  neither  the  form,  nor  the  secret  process 
of  sound,  but  is  a  term  of  ignorance  and  superficial 
contemplation. 

Sound  is  diffused  and  moves  with  so  small  an 
impulse  in  its  generation ;  also  so  far,  and  that  in 
round,  not  much  depending  on  the  first  direction ; 
withal  so  smoothly,  without  any  evident  motion, 
found  either  by  flame,  or  by  feathers  and  straws, 
or  in  any  other  manner ;  that  it  seems  altogether 
hard  that  the  form  of  sound  should  be  any  cutting, 
or  local  and  perceptible  motion  of  the  air,  howso- 
ever this  may  hold  the  part  of  the  efficient. 

For  that  sound  is  so  suddenly  generated,  and 
straightway  dies,  it  seems  necessary  that  either 
its  generation  do  a  littie  thrast  the  air  from  its 
nature,  and  its  perishing  restore  it,  as  in  the  com- 
pressions of  waters,  whereas  a  body  cast  into  the 
water  makes  many  circles  in  the  waters,  that 
come  of  the  water  at  first  compressed,  afterward 
restoring  itself  into  its  proper  consistence  and  di- 
mension ;  (which  we  have  used  to  call  the  mo- 
tion of  liberty ;)  or  that,  contrariwise,  the  genera- 
tion of  sound  be  an  impression  pleasant  and 
kindly,  that  winnetb  upon  the  air,  and  whereunto 
the  air  freely  stirreth  itself,  and  that  its  extinction 
be  from  some  enmity,  which  sufiers  not  the  air 
longer  to  enjoy  that  agitation  and  impression ;  as 
in  the  generation  of  the  very  body  of  flame,  wherein 
the  generation  of  the  flame  appears  to  be  made 
vrith  alacrity,  but' by  the  air  and  oth^r  environing 
adversaries  presently  to  be  destroyed. 

The  whistiing  which  is  made  by  the  mouth, 
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wiAoat  Q8e  of  a  whistle,  may  be  effected  by  sack- 
ing in  of  the  breath  toward  tiie  inner  parts  ef  the 
month,  not  only  by  expelling  of  the  breath  out- 
wards; and  clearly  all  sucking  of  the  air  inwards 
gives  a  sound,  which  seems  exceeding  worthy  of 
remark :  because  the  sonnd  is  generated  against 
the  perceptible  motion  of  the  air,  so  as  the  first 
impulsion  of  the  air  appears  plainly  to  be  the 
remote' efficient,  and  no  part  of  the  form  of  sound. 

In  like  manner^  if  there  be  an  egg  of  glass 
taken,  and  the  air  through  a  em^ll  hole  forcibly 
sucked  out ;  then  the  hole  stopped  with  wax,  and 
it  be  laid  by  for  a  time ;  if  afterwards  the  wax  be 
removed  from  the  hole,  you  shall  hear  plainly  the 
hissing  of  the  air  entering  into  the  egg,  being 
drawn,  to  wit,  by  the  inner  air,  after  forcible  rare- 
faction, restoring  itself.  So  as  in  this  trial  also, 
sound  is  generated  contrarily  to  the  perceptible 
motion  of  the  air. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  toy  that  is  called  a  jew  V 
harp,  holding  the  sides  betwixt  the  teeth,  the 
little  tongue  of  iron  is  drawfi  outwards  and  jarred, 
when  it  flies  back  inwards  against  the  air  that  is 
in  the  mouth,  and  thence  is  a  sound  created. 

And  in  these  three  trials  it  may  not  be  doubted 
but  that  sound  is  generated  by  the  percussion  of 
the  air  inwards  towards  the  mouth  on  the  eggf  of 
glass. 

Sound  is  generated  by  percussions.  The  per- 
cussion is  either  of  air  against  air,  or  of  a  hard 
body  against  the  air,  or  of  a  hard  body  against 
a  hard  body. 

The  instance  of  the  percussion  of  air  against 
air  chiefly  prevails  in  the  human  voice,  and  in  the 
voices  of  birds  and  of  other  animals;  next  in 
musical  wind  instruments;  also  in  ordnance, 
greater  and  less,  where  the  percussion  that  gives 
the  sound  is  generated  chiefly  by  the  percussion 
•of  the  confined  air  that  issues  from  the  mouth  of 
^the  piece  against  the  outer  air;  for  the  bullet 
wherewith  it  is  charged  makes  not  much  to  the 
noise.  Neither  is  the  percussion  of  a  sol\  body 
against  a  soft  body  only  seen  in  the  percussion  of 
air  against  air,  but  also  of  air  against  flame,  as  in 
the  raising  of  a  flame  with  bellows ;  also  flames 
amongst  themselves,  when  one  drives  another^ 
yield  a  certain  roaring;  but  whether  the  air  assist 
here  may  be  further  inquired.  Also,  all  flame 
that  suddenly  taketh,  if  it  be  of  any  greati^ess, 
makes  a  sound,  rather,  as  I  think,  in  displacing  of 
the  air  than  of  itself.  Also  in  eruptions,  there  is 
percussion  made  of  the  spirit  breaking  out  against 
the  air  adjacent ;  as  in  the  cracklings  made  by  dry 
leaves,  or  bay-salt,  and  many  other  things,  when 
cast  into  the  fire;  and  in  thunder,  either  by  the 
spine  oreaking  out  from  the  cloud,  or  wallowing 
and  tossed  to  and  fro,  as  in  the  more  hollow  and 
lengthened  rolling  of  thunder;  also  we  see  in 
«port,  that  a  fresh  rose-leaf  gathered  together 
•0  as  it  shall  contain  air,  and  struck  upon  the 


back  of  the  hand,  or  npon  the  fofehea^  eraeks  by 
eruption  of  the  air. 

Instances  of  the  percnsnoii  of  a  hard  body 
against  the  air,  are  seen  in  musical  atn^god 
instruments ;  in  the  whistling  of  an  airow,  as  is 
flies  Ihrough  the  air ;  in  the  beating  of  the  as, 
although  it  atrike  not  any  hard  body ;  also,  it 
regale,  their  sound  is  given  by  the  air  atiiki^ 
against  water;  in  the  pipe  they  call  the 
gale-pipe,  which  gives  a  sound  continoally 
bling ;  in  water  agitated  and  restoring  itself  agab; 
and  in  the  toys  wherewith  children  please  then- 
selves,  (they  call  them  cocks,)  in  imitation  of  the 
voices  of  birds ;  likewise  in  other  hydraulics. 

Instances  of  the  percussion  of  a  hard  body 
against  a  hard  body,  are  found  either  simply,  or 
with  communication  of  some  air  enclosed  beade 
that  air,  which  is  cut  or  elided  between  the  had 
bodies  percussed;  simply, as  in  all  hanmieiiag 
or  knocking  of  hard  bodies,  with  communicalidB 
of  air  penned  in,  as  in  bells  and  drum^* 

A  stone  cast  forcibly  into  the  water  gives  a 
sound ;  as  do  the  drops  of  rain  falling  npon  the 
water,  and  no  less  wave  dashing  against  wave,  in 
which  there  is  percussion  betwixt  a  hard  body 
and  water. 

It  seemeth  to  be  constant  in  the  generation  of 
all  sound,  that  there  are  certain  parts  of  air,  and 
that  air  is  required  between  the  bodies  peicassed; 
which  air,  in  the  percussion  of  a  hard  body  agaiut 
the  air,  and  of  a  hard  body  against  a  hard  body, 
appears  manifestly  to  be  cut  or  elided.  I  jnd^ 
that  flame  should  suffice  for  this  in  the  stead  of 
air,  as  if  in  the  midst  of  a  great  flame  a  bell 
should  be  rung,  or  stones  knocked  together ;  bot 
in  the  percussion  of  air  against  air  this  elision  or 
separation  appears  more  dark,  bat  the  air  seea» 
only  Jto  be  beaten  and  driven,  and  that  in  a  soft 
voice,  very  gently.  But  it  seems,  even  in  this 
kind,  to  need  that  there  be  some  elision  of  the  six 
percussed  by  the  air  percussing :  ibr  even  in  air 
moved  by  a  fan,  the  air  from  the  eide  of  the  £m, 
and  when  air  is  blown  out  of  bellows,  the  blast 
of  air  from  the  mouth,  divides  the  other  air.  But 
concerning  this  kind  of  elision  of  the  air,  whiefa 
happens  when  the  percussion  of  air  against  air 
createth  sound,  as  in  the  voice,  let  inqoiry  be 
made  further. 

It  iiB  well  doubted,  whether  the  peicnssion  thit 
produces  sound,  when  the  air  is  percussed  by  a 
string,  or  otherwise,  be  from  the  begrinning,  when 
the  string  starting  back  percusses  the  air,  or  a 
little  after,  the  air,  to  wit,  being  compressed  by  the 
first  percussion,  and  thereafVer  acting  the  part,  as 
it  were,  of  a  hard  body. 

When  sound  is  yielded  by  the  percussion  of 
air  against  air,  it  is  required  that  there  be  ao 
imprisoning  or  penning  of  the  air  in  some  eon- 
cave,  as  in  whistling  by  the  mouth,  in  pipes,  in 
the  viol,  in  the  voice ;  which  is  divided,  when 
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the  air  ie  penned  in  the  hollow  of  the  month  or 
throat.  In  the  percassion  of  a  hard  body  against 
air  is  required  hardness  of  the  body  and  qoick 
motion,  and  sometimes  communication  with  a 
concave,  as  in  the  eittem,  Inte,  beating  of  the  air, 
^cc. ;  but  in  the  percussion  of  a  hard  body  against 
a  hard  body,  the  hollow,  or  the  quick  motion,  is 
less  required. 

There  is  a  'talk  of  a  white  gunpowder,  which 
should  give  percussion  without  noise.  It  is  sure 
that  nitre,  which  is  white,  is  of  great  force  fot 
expulsion,  yet  in  such  wise  as  the  speedy  kindling 
doth  much  enhance  both  the  percussion  and  the 
noise ;  but  the  quick  kindling  is  caused  specisdly 
by  the  coal  of  willows,  which  is  black.  There- 
fore, if  a  composition  were  made  of  sulphur  and 
nitre,  and  a  modicum  of  camphor,  it  is  like  that 
tho  kindling  would  be  slower,  and  the  percussion 
not  so  jarring  and  sharp ;  whence  much  might  be 
diminished  of  the  sound,  but  with  loss  too  in  the 
strength  of  the  percussion.  To  be  further 
inquired. 

Of  the  LasHng  of  Sounds  and  its  Perishing  and 

Extinction, 

The  lasting  of  the  sound  of  a  bell  that  is  struck, 
or  of  a  string,  which  seems  to  be  prolonged,  and 
gradually  to  fade,  comes  not  rightly  of  the  first 
percussion,  but  the  trembling  of  the  body  per- 
oussed  generated  in  the  air  continually  new 
sound.  For,  if  that  trembling  be  checked,  and 
the  bell  or  string  stayed,  the  sound  quickly  dies ; 
as  in  virginals,  where,  if  the  quill  be  dropped  so 
that  it  touch  the  string,  the  sound  ceases. 

A  bell  hanging  in  the  air  gives  a  far  louder  and 
more  enduring  sound  if  it  be  chimed  upon  with  a 
hammer  on  the  outside,  than  if  it  stood  fixed,  and 
were  in  like  manner  chimed  upon  with  a  hammer. 
And  of  the  more  enduring  sound  the  reason  is 
rendered  already,  because  it  trembleth  longer. 
But  that  even  the  first  sound  in  the  hanging  bell 
is  more  resounding,  in  the  standing  less,  would  be 
ftirther  inquired. 

Likewise  a  drinking  cup  of  silver  or  of  glass 
that  is  fillipped,  if  it  be  left  alone,  gives  a  sound 
louder  and  more  lasting ;  but  if  the  foot  of  the  cup 
be  steadied  with  the  other  hand,  a  far  duller,  and 
of  shorter  stay. 

The  sound  which  is  yielded  in  the  viol  or  cit- 
tern is  plainly  not  made  by  the  percussion  between 
the  finger,  or  the  quill,  and  the  string,  or  between 
the  finger,  or  the  quill,  and  the  air,  but  by  the 
finger  impelling,  and  thereafter  the  strbg  flying 
back,  and  in  that  recoil  percussing  the  air.  There- 
fore, when  the  string  is  moved  with  a  bow,  not 
by  the  finger,  or  a  quill,  the 'sound  can  be  con- 
tinued at  pleasure,  through  the  roughness  of  the 
String  of  the  bow,  which  is  a  little  smeared  with 
rosin ;  whence  it  slides  not  on  the  string,  nor  once 
strnces  it,  but  holds  and  continually  tortureth  it, 
out  of  which  motion  the  sound  is  maintained. 
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It  can  be  taken  for  an  argument,  that  soqfd  is 
mtotfbstly  some  kind  of  local  motion  in  the  air, 
that  it  so  suddenly  fails ;  because,  in  all  cutting 
or  impulsion  of  the  air,  the  air  quite  recovers  and 
restores  itself,  which  also  water  doth  through 
many  circles,  tdbeit  not  so  speedily  as  the  air. 

Of  the  Cof^imon  and  Perturbation  of  Soumda, 

In  the  act  of  sight,  visibles  from  one  part  im- 
pede not  visibles  from  other  parts;  but  all  the 
visibles  which  offer  themselves  from  every  part, 
lands,  waters,  woods,  the  sun,  buildings,  men,  are 
at  once  represented  to  the  eyes.  But,  if  so  many 
voices  or  sounds  did  at  once  issue  from  several 
parts,  the  hearing  should  be  plainly  confounded, 
nor  might  distinctly  perceive  them. 

The  greater  sound  oonfoundeth  the  less,  that  it 
should  not  be  heard;  but  spiritaal  species,  as 
they  speak  of  a  diverse  kind  from  sound,  confuse 
not  sound,  but  altogether  and  at  once  hang  in  the 
air,<  thepne  little  or  nothing  troubling  the  other; 
as  light,  or  colour,  heat  and  cold,  smells,  magnetic 
virtues ;  all  these  together  can  hang  in  the  air,  nor 
yet  do  greatly  hinder  or  disturb  sounds. 

The  cause  wherefore  many  visibles  are  at  once 
represented  unto  the  eyes,  the  one  not  confound- 
ing the  other,  would  seem  to  be  none  other  but 
this :  that  visibles  are  not  seen  except  in  a  right 
line,  but  sounds  are  heard  even  in  a  line  oblique, 
or  arcuate.  Therefore,  as  many  objects  in  the. 
area  of  the  sphere  of  sight,  as  are  conveyed,  there 
be  so  many  cones  of  beams,  nor  ever  one  cone 
doth  coincide  with  another ;  neither  do  the  ver- 
tices of  the  cones  meet  in  the  same  point,  because 
they  are  carried  by  right  lines.  But  sounds,  which 
are  carried  by  lines,  both  right  and  arcuate,  can 
meet  easily  in  one  point,  and  so  are  confused. 
The  same  seemeth  to  be  the  cause  wherefore  a 
more  bright  colour  drowns  not  a  more  dim  colour ; 
nevertheless,  a  greater  light  obscures  and  hides 
a  weaker  light,  because  lig^ht  is  perceived  in  an 
arched  line,  like  as  sound.  For,  although  the 
very  flame  of  a  candle  be  not  seen  except  in  a 
right  line,  yet  does  the  light  that  is  everywhere 
spread  round,  attain  to  the  sight  in, lines,  arched 
in  respect  of  the  body  of  the  candle :  the  like  is 
the  case  of  the  sun,  or  flame.  Now,  if  it  be  ob- 
jected that  neither  is  light  itself  seen  except  in  a 
right  line  from  air  illuminated,  it  is  true ;  but  I 
think  that  this  as  well  happens  to  sound:  for 
neither  is  sound  heard  unlcjBS  in  right  lines  from 
sotae  part  of  the  sphere  of  sound,  whither  the  first 
pulsation  arrives.  But  colour,  which  is  nothing 
other  than  the  image  unequally  reflected  of  the 
light,  spreadeth  around  so  weak  species,  that  it 
little  or  nothing  tinges  the  air  adjacent,  unless 
where  the  coloure  are  conveyed  in  right  lines  be- 
tween the  object  and  the  eye. 

Let  there  be  a  trial  made  with  a  double  recorder, 
in  which  let  there  be  two  fipples,  at  each  end  one, 
so  as  they  may  be  played  in  unison :  the  hollow 
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pipOf  being  of  a  donble  length,  and  cpntimied  in 
one ;  let  two  together  play  the  same  tone  at  either 
endf  and  let  it  be  noted  whether  the  eoond  be  oon* 
fused,  or  amplified,  or  dolled. 

Let  there  be  two  hollow  tmnks  taken,  and 
joined  together  crosewise,  bo  as  they  ehall  open 
the  one  into  the  other,  in  the  place  where  they  are 
joined;  and  let  two  apeak  into  the  direct  and 


trandYerse  trunk,  and  let  the  ears  of  two  be  in^  with  it,  in  its  hollow,  below  the  water,  to  the 


like  manner  applied  to  the  opposite  enda,  and 


Of  the  aece$nry  JHd»  and  In^pedimenU  cf  Sowndf 
ef  the  Stay  of  Soundt  and  the  IHvenity  cf 
J^diunu. 

I  remember  in  a  ehamber  in  Cambridge  that 
was  something  minous,  that  a  pillar  of  iron  was 
erected  for  a  prop,  of  the  thickness  perhaps  of  a 
thumb's  breadth  and  a  half;  and  that  this  pillar, 
being  struck  with  a  stick  or  otherwise,  made  a 
little  flat  noise  in  the  ehamber  wherein  the  pillar 
stood,  but  in  the  chamber  beneath  a  resounding 
boom. 

To  inquire,  which  bodies,  and  of  what  solidity 
and  thickness,  altogether  debar  and  shut  out 
sound ;  as,  also,  which  more  or  less  dull,  although 
they  intercept  it  not  wholly.  For  as  yet  is  it  not 
known  which  mediums  interposed  be  more  propi- 
tious, which  more  adrerse.  Therefore,  let  there 
be  trial  made  in  ^Id,  stone,  glass,  cloth,  water, 
oil,  and  of  the  thickness  of  each.  Hereof  is  all 
need  to  inquire  further. 

Air  is  the  aptest,  and,  as  it  were,  the  sole  me- 
dium of  sound.  Again,  the  moister  air  (I  judge) 
better  conTeyeth  sound  than  the  drier ;  but  in  a 
fog  what  happenetii  I  remember  not.  Also,  the 
night  air  better-  than  by  day;  but  this  ean  be 
ascribed  to  the  silence. 

Inquire  touching  the  medium  of  flame,  what  its 
operation  shall  be  in  respect  of  sound ;  whether, 
to  wit,  a  flame  of  some  thickness  altogether  stop 
and  intercept  sound,  or  at  least  deaden  it  more 
than  the  air.    This  can  be  seen  in  bonfires.    ' 

Also,  to  inquire  concerning  the  inedium  of  air 
Tehemently  agitated.  For,  although  wind  carry 
sound ^  yet  I. deem  that  any  rehement  wind  doth 
somewhat  trouble  sound,  so  as  it  shall  be  heard 
less  far,  eren  with  the  wind,  than  in  still  weather, 
of  which  let  there  be  more  inquiry  made. 

To  see  what  sound  brass  or  iron,  red-hot,  yields, 
struck  with  a  hammer,  compared  to  that  which 
it  gives  cold. 

Cf  the  Penetration  of  Sounds. 

The  aetites,  or  eagle  stone,  hath  like  a  kernel 
or  yolk  of  the  stone,  which  being  shaken  makes 
a  flat  sound;  so  a  hawk's  bell,  [stopped,]  but 
a  much  clearer  if  there  be  a  chink. 

Let  inquiry  be  made  of  divers,  if  they  hear  at 


ness;  and  let  this  be  distiiiotly  iaquiied,  not  oily 
whether  they  hear  any  sound  at  all  from  above. 
which  is  made  in  the  air,  but  alao,  whether  tiuy 
hear  the  perenseion  of  the  body  of  the  wala 
within  the  water,  where  no  air  ie.  I  baTe  made 
this  trial  in  a  bath ;  a  pail  of  a  good  size  widi  ihs 
mouth  turned  over  was,  in  such  wise,  pieesed 
evenly  down,  as  it  carried  the  air  fairly  dovi 


depth  of  a  hand-breath ;  and  in  this  manimr  ihs 


observe  whether  the  voices  confuse  one  another.   |  pail  was  held  down  with  the  hands,  that  it  ahouU 

not  overturn  nor  riser:  then  a  diver  put  his  head 


within  the  pail,  and  did  speak ;  his  Toioe  was 
heard,  speaking;  and  even  his  speech  was  arti- 
culately distinguished,  but  wonderfully  shriU, 
and  almost  like  a  whistling,  as  the  voice  asslh 
to  be  heaird  in  a  play  of  puppets. 

Let  it  be  exactly  inquired,  so  as  it  be  deaiiy 
rendered  positive  whetl^r  sound  can  be  geDentad, 
exoept  there  be  air  betwixt  the  peicoaeuig  and 
the  percussed  body.  As,  if  two  pebblee  hangiaf 
by  a  string  be  let  down  into  a  basin  of  water,  or 
a  river,  and  shaken,  so  as  they  shall  strike  to- 
gether in  the  midst  of  the  water ;  or  let  an  open 
pair  of  tongs  be  thrust  down  into  the  water,  and 
there  knapped ;  and  let  it  be  noted  whether  they 
give  a  sound,  and  what.  I  do  suppose  that  diveia, 
in  swimming,  make  no  noise  under  the  water; 
unless  there  may  perchance  be  some,  by  the  soe- 
oession  of  motion  under  the  surflBce  of  the  water, 
and  the  water  thence  striking  the  air. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  in  bladders  tied,  and  not 
quite  full,  and  ahaken,  there  is  a  sound  given, 
namely,  of  the  liquor  contained  in  them,  and  bo 
less  a  sound  is  given  on  letting  down  a  stone 
into  water,  when  it  strikes  the  bottom  of  the  ves- 
sel.   But  in  the  former  trial  air  is  intermingled ; 
in  the  second,  the  percussion  of  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  by  the  stone  communicates  with  the 
air  without  the  vessel.    But,  after  the  first  psr- 
cnssion,  it  needeth  not  that  there  be  air  intenne- 
diate  through  the  whole  area  of  the  sphere  deffr- 
rent ;  for  that  ts  shown  by  the  trial  of  one  speakug 
in  a  pail  under  the  water,  wh^re  part  of  the  defe- 
rent from  the  water  is  not  air,  but  the  wood  of 
the  pail,  and  the  water ;  whence  the  sound  is 
sharpened,  and  minished,  and  lost. 

But,  because  it  is  manifest  that  sound  pasaei 
through  and  penetrates  hard  bodies,  (as  potters' 
earth  and  glass;)  and  it  is  also  meet  certaia 
(although  hitherto  concealed  from  men's  ob8e^ 
vation)  that  there  is,  in  every  tangible  body,  some 
pneumatical  part,  besides  the  gross  parts  inte^ 
mixed,  it  if  to  be  consideied  whether  penetiatioQ 
of  sound  of  this  kind  come  not  thence,  for  that 
the  pneumatical  or  aerial  parts  of  the  tangible 
body  communicate  with  the  outer  air. 

Take  a  vessel  of  silver,  and  another  of  wood, 

full  of  water ;  take  a  pair  of  iron  tongs,  and  knap 

them  in  the  water  in  the  vessels,  at  the  distaaoo 

all  under  water,  especially  that  is  of  any  deep- 1  of  a  thumb's  breadth,  perhaps,  or  more,  fiom  the 
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bottom  :  y oa  shall  bear  the  aoiind  of  the  tonga 
knapped  vd  the  vessel  of  silrer  much  more  re- 
sounding than  in  thei  wooden  one.  Whereas,  if 
the  two  yessels  were  empty,  and  you  knapped 
the  tongrg  at  the  same  distance,  there  should  be 
little  -difiference,  or  none.  Whence  it  appears, 
first,  that  where  is  no  air  that  can  be  elided,  but 
only  water,,  sound  is  giren ;  next,  (hat  the  sound 
given  by  the  percussion  communicates  better 
with  the  vessel  through  water  than  through  air. 
The  month  being  close  shut,  there  is  made  a 
munniir  (such  as  dumb  persons  use  to  make)  by 
the  throat ;  if  the  nostrils  likewise  be  fast  closed, 
no  murmur  can  be  made.  Whence  it  appeats, 
that  that  sound  by  the  throat  is  not  effected  unless 
through  the  opening  which  lies  between  the 
throat  and  the  nostrils. 

Qf  the  Carriage  of  Sotindg^  and  their  Direction  or 
Spreading ;  and  qf  the  Jrea  which  Sound  fiUs^ 
*  together  and  uterally. 

All  sound  is  diffused  in  a  sphere  from  the  place 
of  the  percussion,  and  fills  the  whole  area  of  this 
sphere  to  a  certain  limit,  upwards,  downward^, 
sideways,  and  every  way. 

T^hrougbout  this  orb  the  sound  is  loudest  close 
to  the  stroke;  thence,  in  the  proportion  of  the 
distance,  it  grows  more  faint,  until.it  vanishes. 
The  limits  of  this  sphere  are  extended  some  little 
by  reasoh  of  the  quickness  of  hearing;  yet  is 
there  something  uttermost,  whither,  to  the  most 
delicate  sense,  sound  reaches  not 

There  is  'something,  I  think,  in  the  direction  of 
the  first  impulsion ;  for,  if  a  man  should  stand  in 
an  open  pulpit  in  the  fields,  and  shout,  the  voice, 
I  judge,  should  be  fiurthex*  heard  forwards  from  the 
speaker  than  behind.  So,  if  ordnance,  or  a 
harquebuss  be  discharged,  I  judge  that  the  sound 
shall  be  further  heard  before  the  ordnance  or  har- 
quebuss than  behind  it. 

Whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the  ascension 
of  sound  upwards,  or  in  the  descension  of  sound 
downwards,  which  may  further  sound,  or  make 
it  cease  nearer,  doth  not  appear.  The  sound  is 
indeed  well  heard,  if  one  speak. from  a  hi^  win- 
dow or  turret,  by  those  who  stand  upon  the 
ground ;  and,  contrariwise,  being  uttered  by  those 
that  stand  upon  the  ground  from  the  window  or 
turret,  but  by  whether  more  easily,  or  further  off, 
let  better  inquiry  be  made. 

Pulpits  are  used  for  speaking  in  assemblies, 
and  .generals  did  usually  speak  standing  upon 
mounds  of  sods ;  yet  is  it  is  no  wise  hence  con- 
firmed that  sound  easilier  descends  than  it  rises, 
since  the  cause  hereof  may  be  the  liberty  of  the 
air  in  the  higher  place,  not  thronged  or  hindered, 
as  below  amongst  the  crowd,  but  not  the  readier 
motion  downwards.  Therefon^,  let  not  the  con- 
templation stay  in  th^  instance,  but  let  a  trial  be 
made  where  other  tilings  are  equal. 

The  power  of  the  soiud  is  received  whole  in 


every  part  of  &e  air,  not  the  whole  in  fheWiole 
air,  unless  where  the  opening  or  passage  is  ex 
ceedingly  strait.  For  if  one  stand  in  any  place 
utterly  closed,  so  as  the  sound  may  not  penetrate 
at  all,  and  that  in  any  part  soever  of  a  sphere  of 
sound,  and  there  be  a  small  opening  made,  the 
articulate,  voice  shall  enter  through  ihat  opening, 
and  in  fine  through  as  many  openings  as  you 
shall  choose  to  make  through  the  whole  round  of 
the  sphere  of  sound :  so  as  it  is  manifest  that  that 
whole  articulation  of  soiqid  is  conveyed  entire  in 
these  minutest  parts  of  the  air,  not  less  than  if 
the  air  were  at  large  on  every  side. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  whether  sounds 
proceeding  from  the  greater  pulsadons  of  the  air 
(such  as  are  made  by  the  discharge  of  ordnance) 
become  not  more  exile  when  they  enter  by  those 
small  q>er)bures ;  for  it  may  be  that  the  subtilties 
of  sound  shall  enter  uneonfhaed,  but  the  whole 
crash,  or  roar,  not  so  well. 

The  rays  of  visible  bodies  do  not  strike  the 
sense,  unless  they  be  conveyed  through  the  me- 
dium in  straight  lines,  and  the  interposition  of 
any  opaque,  in  a  right  line,  intercepts  the  sight, 
althongh  every  thing  else  be  on  all  sides  wholly 
open.  Bbt  sound,  if  there  be  a  dilatation  or  pas- 
sage, whether  by  arcliing  over,  or  by  inverted 
arching  downwards,  or  laterally,  or  even  by  wind- 
ing, perishes  not,  bnt  arrives.  Nevertheless,  I 
judge  that  sound  is  more  strongly  carried  in 
straight  lines,  betwixt  the  pulsations  and  the  ear, 
and  that  by  its  arehings  and  windings  it  is  some- 
what broken;  as,  if  there  be  a- wall  betwixt  the 
speaker  and  the  hearer,  I  think  that  the  voice  shall 
not  be  so  well  heard  as  if  the  wall  were  away. 
I  judge,  too,  that  if  the  sfieaker  or  the  hearer  be 
placed  at  a  little  distance  from  the  wall,  the  voice 
shall  be  better  heard  than  nigh  unto  the  wall,  be- 
cause the  arching  so  much  the  less  departs  from 
a  right  line.  But  this  also  would  be  farther  in 
quired. 

If  the  ear  be  laid  to  the  one  end  of  any  tabe  or 
long  hollow  trunk,  and  a  voice  speak  sofUy  at  the 
other  opening  of  the  tube,  such  a  voice  i^all  be 
heard,  which,  bein^  as  softly  spoken  in  the  ait  at 
large,  should  not  arrive,  nor  be  heard.  Whenee 
it  is  clear,  that  that  confining  of  the  air  helps  to 
^e  conveying  of  the  voice,  withont  confusion. 

It  is  also  a  common  opinion,  that,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  voice  is  better  heard  within  doors 
than  abroad;  but  whether  the  VMce  be  better 
heard  when  the  ear  is  out  of  doors,  and  the  voice 
within  the  house;  or  contrariwise,  when  the  voice 
is  out  of  dooxs,  and  the  ear  within  the  house,  may 
be  further  inquired ;  albeit  herein  also  the  opinion 
is  received,  that  what  is  abroad  is  better  heard 
Within  doors,  than  what  is  within,  abroad. 

It  is  common  to  hearing  and  sight,  and,  indeed, 
in  a  certain  measure,,  to  the  other  senses,  that  the 
attention  of  the  pereeiving  mind,  and  express  di 
rection  to  perceiving,  help   somewhat  to  perceiv 
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inga  0  when  one  looks  steadfastly,  or  (as  they 
say)  pricks  his  ears. 

Soands  are  not  carried  so  far,  artienlate  and 
distinct,  as  their  species,  and  a  confused  coil  of 
them ;  for  the  hum  of  roices  can  be  heard  where 
the  articulate  words  themsehres  are  not  heard ; 
and  a  confnsed  tinkling  of  mnsic,  when  the  hai^ 
mony  itself  or  tnne  is  not  heard. 

Soand  is  preserred,  at  the  best,  in  a  hollow 
trank.  Therefore  let  there  be  taken  a  hollow 
trunk  of.  a  good  length,  and  let  it  be  put  out  from 
the  window  of  a  lower  chamber ;  let  one  speak 
by  thrusting  of  his  head  out  of  the  window,  at 
one  end  of  the  trunk,  as  softly  as  oyer  he  m^y : 
let  another  lay  his  ear  to  the  other  end  .of  the 
trunk,  standing  below  upon  the  ground :  let  this 
be  done  in  like  wise  reversely,  by  speaking  from 
below,  and  lapng  to  of  the  ear  above,  and  frotn 
this  trial  let  a  judgment  be  made^  whether  the 
voice  ascend  or  descend  more  easily,  or  even 
alike.  They  deliver  for  certain,  that -there  be 
some  places  and  buildings  so  vaulted,  that  if  one 
stand  in  a  \Bertain  part  of  the  chamber,  and  speak, 
he  can  be  better  heard  at  some  distance  than  near. 

All  harmony  appeareth  to  sound  somewhat 
fuller  and  deeper  at  a  little  i^moteness  from  the 
place  of  the  sound  than  near;  so  as  something 
should  seem  to  happen  to  hearing  about  sound, 
liko  as  happeneth  to  sight  about  visible  species, 
that  some  removal  from  the  organ  of  the  sense 
furthereth  the  perception  of  the  sense.  But  in 
that  opinion  may  be  twofold  error.  First,  because 
in  the  act  of  sight  there  be,  perhaps,  beams  re- 
quired from  the  object  to  ihe  pqpil,  which  there 
oannot  be  where  the  object  toucheth  the  pupil, 
whicb  between  the  hearing  and  the  sound  is  not 
required.  But  much  rather,  because  to  seeing  is 
light  needed.  But  an  object  touching  the  pupil 
intercepts  the  light;  whereas  nothing  of  this  kind 
befalls  to  hearing.  -And,  in  the  second  place,  be- 
cause to  sight  there  needeth  not  always  a  medium ; 
forasmuch  as,  in  the  removing  of  cataracts  of  the 
eyes,  the  little  silver  needle  wherewith  the  ca.ta- 
racts  are  removed,  even  when  it  moveth  upon  the 
pupil  within  the  coat  of  the  eye,  is  excellently 
seen* 

In  objects  of  sight,  if  the  eye  be  placed  in  the 
dark,  and  the  object  in  the  light^  it  shall  do  well ; 
but  if  the  object  be  placed  in  the  dark,  and  the 
eye  in  the  light,  you  shall  not  see.  So,  if  a.  thin 
veil  or  net- work  be  cast  over  the  eyes,  the  object 
is  well  seen ;  if  upon  ^e  object,  it  confounds 
sight.  And  albeit,  that  perhaps  neither  of  these 
agreeth  to  sound  and  hearing,  yet  may  they  ad- 
vertise us  that  trials  be  made,  whether  the  ear 
set  against  the  hollow  trunk,  if  the  sound  be 
made  at  a  distance  in  the  air  at  large,  or  con- 
versely, the  sound  be  produced  at  the  hollow 
trank,  the  ear  being  placed  at  a  distance  in  the 
aur  at  large,  fi&vour  more  the  perception  of  the 
senfe. 


Cf  the  Farifty  cf  the  Bodies  which  yiM 
and  the  InatrumenUt   and  cf  the    " 
Sounde  which  occur. 


S^pedea  ^ 


The  kinds  of  sounds  appear  to  receive  saeh  a 
division :  loud,  soft,  sharp  or  treble^  base ;  omai- 
cal,  unmusical ;  interior  or  whisperings,  extezkr 
or  sounding ;  simple,  compounded,  original,  re- 
flected ;  so  as  they  are  divisions  si^. 

The  stronger  the  first  pulsation  shall  be,  and 
the  dilatation  the  more  free,  and  without  let,  the 
greater  is  the  sound  given :  the  weaker  the  per- 
cussion, and  more  disturbed  the  dilatation,  the  Iras. 

Treble  sounds  are  carried  as  far,  and  perchance 
farther  than  base.    Let  this  be  better  inqaired. 

Accordingly  as  the  concave  of  a  hell  shall  be 
greater,  it  giveth  a  baser  sound ;  the  less,  the 
more  treble. 

The  bigger  a  string,  the  baser  sound  it  diall 
yield ;  the  less,  the  more  treble. 

A  string,  the  more  tightly  strained,  the  mors 
treble  sound  shall  it  yield ;  the  looser,  the  baser: 
so  as  a  little  bigger  string  more  tightly  strained, 
and  a  less  more  slackly,  shall  give  the  same  note. 

In  trumpets,  in  like  wise,  in  flutes,  horns,  and 
recorders,  pipes,  also  in  the  mouth  of  a  man 
whistling,  the  more  narrow  and  straight  they 
are,  they  give  the  more  treble  sound ;  the  wider, 
or  more  open,  the  baser. 

In  flutes,  the  air,  issuing  by  a  hole  nearer  die 
breath,  yields  a  more  treble  sound ;  by  one  more 
di$tant,  a  baser :  so  a  little  bigger  flate  by  the 
nearer  hole,  and  a  smaller  by  the  mora  removed, 
may  give  the  same  note. 

In  Some  stringed  instruments  (as  in  the  viol, 
citterns,  and  the  like)  men  have  found  a  skill  for 
the.  straining  of  the  strings,  beyond-  the  first 
straining,  so  as  compressing  them  with  the  fin- 
gera  lower  down  or  higher  up,  they  strain  them 
to  the  alteration  6f  the  note. 

If  a  drinking-cnp  of  glass  or  silver  be  taken  and 
fillipped,  if  the  water  stand  higher  in  the  cup,  and 
the  cup  be  fuller,  it  will  give  a  more  treble  sound ; 
if  lower,  and  the  cup  be  more  empty,  a  baser. 

In  a  hollow  pipe,  such  as  they  use  for  shoot- 
ing of  birds,  if  one  Whistle  with  the  mouth, 
setting  the  mouth  to  one  end  of  the  tube,  the 
sound  is  dulled,  truly,  to  the  bystander;  but  if 
the  ear  be  laid  to  the  other  end,  it  gives  a  most 
sharp  sound,  so  as  it  shall  hardly  be  home. 

Let  there  be  a  trial  made  with  a  trunk,  in  the 
part  where  the  ear  is  laid,  narrow,  in  the  part 
where  the  mouth  is  set,  wider,  and  conversely; 
whether  the  sound  be  rendered  more  treble  or 
baser,  after  the  manner  of  minors,  which  contract 
or  enlarge  the  objects  of  sight. 

Of  the  MuUtplieationt  Mijoraiicih  Difninution^ 
and  Fraction  ^  Sound. 

It  would  be  seen  in  what,  how,  way,  manner, 
sound  can  be  artificially  magnified  and  multiplied. 
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Mirrors  do  eflbot  both  in  sight  Now,  the  sud- 
den reflection  of  sound  seems  to  turn  to  augmen- 
tation; for  if  the  voiee  and  eeho  be  yielded 
together,  need  is  that  the  sound  be  not  distin- 
guished, but  magnified.  Therefore,  sounds  upon 
riTere  are  greater,  the  water  resounding  and 
blending  itself  with  the  original  sound. 

I  hare  also  noted  that  when  a  round-house  is 
made  in  water-conduits,  then  a  long  vault,  and 
then  a  greater  chamber,  (such  as  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  fields  by  Charing  Cross  near  London,)  if  you 
cry  at  the  window  or  slit  of  the  round-house,  and 
one  stand  by  the  window  of  the  greater  chamber,- 
a  far  more  fearful  roaring  is  heard  than  by  one 
standing  where  the  cry  is  made. 

I  bethink  me  that  in  the  play  of  puppets,  the 
speaking  is  such  as  it  is  heard  distinctly,  but  far 
sharper  and  more  exile  than  in  the  air  at  large ;  as 
happens  in  minors  that  render  letters  far  smallejr 
than  they  are  in  the  ordinary  medium :  do  as 
sound  appears  plainly  possible  by  art  to  be  both 
amplified  and  rendered  more  exile. 

Children  hold  the  horn  of  a  bent  bow  betwixt 
their  teeth,  and  with,  an  arrow  strike  the  string, 
whence  i&  produced  a  more  resounding  sound,  and 
a  far  gpreater  boom,  than  if  the  bow  were  not  held 
in  the  teeth ;  which  they  ascribe  to  the. consent 
which  the  bones  of  the  teeth  have  with  the  bone 
of  hearing ;  since,  conyersely  also,  by  a  certain 
harsh  sound  in  the  hearing,  t&e  teeth  too  be  set 
on  edge. 

In  like  munner,  let  a  lance  touch  the  wood  of 
the  belly  of  an  harp,  especially  of  the  hole  in  it 
at  the  hollow  end,  and  be  held  with  the  teeth  at 
the  other  end,  and  the  harp  struck ;  the  sound  is 
made  greater  by  taking  hold  with  the  teeth,  that 
is  to  say,  to  him  that  so  taketh  hold. 

It  is  most  assured  (however  unnoted)  that  the 
force,  which  after  the  first  percussion  carries  on 
balls,  or  arrows,  or  darts,  and  the  like,  is  situated 
in  the  minute  parts  of  the' body  discharged,  and 
not  in  the  air  continually  carrying  it,  like  a  boat 
in  the  water.  This  being  premised,  it  may  be 
considered  whether  tfound  might  not  be  lessened 
in  ordnance  or  a  harquebuss,  without  much 
weakening  of  the  percussion;  in  this  manner. 
Let  there  be  a  harquebuss  made  with  a  barrel  of 
a  pretty  strength,  so  as  it  break  not  easily ;  in 
the  barrel  let  there  be  four  or  &ve  holes  made,  not 
like  chinks,  but  round,  about  the  middle  of  the 
barrel.  The  percussion  hatii  already  gotten  its 
foice,  excepting  so  far  as  by  reason  of  the  length 
of  the  barrel  it  may  be  increased ;  but  the  percus- 
sion of  the  air  at  the  mouth  of  the  harquebuss, 
which  generates  the  sound,  will  be  much  at- 
tenuated by  the. emission  of  sound  through  those 
holes  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel,  before  that  the 
air  enclosed  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  harque- 
buss. Therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  sound  and 
boom  shall  by  many  parts  be  diminished. 


(y  the  Riparcwrion  of  Sounds  and  Echo. 

r  The  repercussion  of  sounds  (which  we  call 
echo)  can  be  taken  for  an  argument  that  sound 
is  not  a  local  motion  of  the  air ;  for  if  it  were,  the 
repercussion  should  be  made  in  oranner  conforma- 
ble to  the  original,  as  happens  in  all  corporeal 
repercussions.  But  in  sound,  wherein  such  an 
exact  generation  is  required,  as  in  the  voice, 
wliich  hath  so  many  organs,  and  in  musical  in- 
struments, which  be  curiously  framed,  the  things 
which  yield  the  repercussed  sound  have  nothing 
such,  but  are  merely  rude,  having  almost  nothing 
save  this,  that  soun^  passes  not  through  them. 

Of  the  Consents  and  Dissents  of  Judtbks  and 
Visibles,  and  of  other  so  called  Spiritual  Species, 

Hiey  agree  in  these  t 

Both  are  diffused  in  a  spherical  compass  or  orb, 
and  fill  the  whole  area  of  that  sphere,  and  are 
carried  to  very  distant  spaces,  and  wax  faint  by 
degrees,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  object, 
then  vanish.  Both  carry  their  figurations  and 
differences  into  minute  portions  of  their  orb,  en- 
tire and  unconfused,  so  as  they  are  perceived 
through  small  crannies  no  otherwise  than  in  an 
open  place. 

Both  are  of  exceedingly  sudden  and  swif^ 
generation  and  dilatation,  and  conversely  they  are 
extinguished,  and  perish  suddenly  and  quickly. 

Both  take  and  convey  minute  and  (Exquisite 
differences,  as  of  colours,  figui^s,  motions,  dis- 
tances, in  visibles ;  of  articulate  i^oices,  of  musical 
tones,  and  of  their  swift  change&  and  trepidation, 
in  audibles. 

Both,  in  their  virtue  and  force,  appear  neither 
to  emit  any  corporeal  substance  into  their  me- 
diums or  their  orb,  nor  even  to  give  forth  or  pro- 
voke a  local  perceptible  motion  in  their  mediums, 
but  to  convey  certain  spiritual  species,  of  which 
the  nature  and  manner  is  unknown. 

Both  appear  to  be  not  generative  of  any  other 
virtue  or  quality  besides  their  proper  virtue,  and  so 
far  to  work,  being  else  barren. 

Both  in  their  proper  action  appear,  as  if  corpo- 
really, to  work  three  things.  The  first,  that  the 
stronger  object  drowns  and  confounds  the  weaker ; 
as  the  light  of  thie  sun,  the  light  of  a  candle,  the 
report  of  ordnance,  the  voice.  The  second,  that 
the  more  excellent  object  destroys  the  weaker 
sense;  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  eye,  a  violent 
sound  close  at  the  ear,  the  hearing.  The  third,  that 
both  are' repercussed,  as  in  mirrors  and  the  echo. 
•  Neither  doth  the  objeot  of  the  one  confound  or 
hinder  the  object  of  the  other ;  as  light  or  c^our, 
sound,  or  contrariwise. 

Both  affect  the  sense  in  animals,  and  that  by 
objects  in  greater  or  less  degrees  grateful  or 
odious :  but  they  affect  also  after  their  own  man 
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ner  inanimates  proportionate,  and  having  (aa 
aeemeth)  a  conformity  with  the  organs  of  the 
senses ;  as  eoloars,  a  minor,  that  is  crystalline 
like  the  eye ;  soands,  the  places  of  roTerberation, 
which  seem,  likewise,  to  resemble  the  bone  and 
cavern  of  the  ear. 

Both  work  diversely,  accordingly  as  theyliave 
their  mediums  well  or  ill  disposed. 

To  both  the  medium  the  most  condnoible  and 
propitious  is  the  air.  In  both  the  stretching  of 
the  sense,  and,  as  it  were,  its  erection  to  perceiv- 
ing, availeth  somewhat  in  more  nice  objects. 

7%ey  differ  in  the§eg 

The  species  of  visibleS  appear  to  be  as  if  emis- 
sions of  beams  from  the  visible  body,  almost  like 
odours.  But  the  species  of  andibles  appear  more 
to  partake  of  a  local  motion,  like  the  percossions 
which  are  made  in  the  air:  that  whereas  bodies 
fbr  the  most  part  work  in  two  manners,  by  com- 
munication of  theii  nature,  or  by  an  impression  or 
signature  of  their  motion,  that  difiusion  in  visibles 
appeareth  more  to  partake  of  the  former  manner; 
in  andibles,  of  the  latter. 

The  dilatation  of  sounds  appears  to  be  more  evi- 
dently carried  by  the  air  than  of  visibles.  For  I 
judge  that  a  vehement  wind  shall  not  so  mnoh 
hinder  any  visible  afar  off,  as  a  sound ;  I  onder- 
Btand  the  wind  blowing  contrary. 

It  is  a  notable  difference,  whence  also  many 
less  differences  flow,  that  visibles  (original  ligKt 
excepted)  are  not  carried  but  by  right  lines, 
whilst  sounds  afe  carried  by  arcuate  lines. 

Hence  it  happens,  that  visibles  confound  not 
one  another,  that  are  represented'  together :  sounds 
contrarily.  Hence  it  happens,  that  the  solidity 
of  the  substance  seems  not  gready  to  hinder  sight, 
provided  only  ihe  positions  of  the  parts  of  the 
body  be  after  a  simple  order  and  with  straight 
passages,  as  in  glass,  water,  crystal,  diamond ; 
but  a  little  silk  or  linen  cloth  breaks  the  sight, 
though  they  be  bodies  very  Ijiin  and  porous ;  but 
cloths  of  this  kind  little  or  nothing  hinder  hearing, 
which  those  solids  do  exceedingly.  Hence  it 
happens,  that  unto  the  reverberation  of  visibles  a 
small  mirror  suffices,  or  like  transpicuous  body, 
let  it  be  only  placed  in  a  right  line,  where  the 
visibles  pass ;  but  unto  making  of  the  reverbera^ 
tion  of  echo,  it  needeth  also  to  confine  the  sound 
from  the  side,  because  it  is  carried  to  all  sides. 
The  visible  object  is  further  carried,  in  proportion, 
tlian  sottnd. 

Visibles,  too  nearly  approached  to  the  eye,  are 
not  so  weU!  seen  as  at  some  little  distance,  so  as  the 
beams  may  meet  in  a  more  acute-  angle ;  but  in 
hearing,  the  nearsr.the  better.  But  herein  there 
may  be  twofold  enor.  The  ^rst,  because  to  see- 
ing there  is  required  light;  but  if  the  object  be 
bronght  Tory  near  to  ths  «ye,  this  is  shut  out 
For  I  have  hsaid  oi  one  trustworthy,  which  was 


cond  of  cataracts  of  the  eyes,  when  the  litde  sal- 
ver needle  moved  over  the  very  pupil  of  his  eye, 
and  did  touch  it,  he,  without  any  medium,  (that 
silver  needle  being  far  narrower  than  the  pupil 
itself  of  the  eye«)  saw  perftotly  the  needle,  lie 
second,  that  the  cave  of  the  ear  is  distinctly  int@> 
posed  before  the  organ  of  hearing,  so  as,  being 
without,  the  sound  is  altogether  unable  to  tomek 
the  bone  and  membrane  of  hearing. 

The  species  of  sight  are  more  swiftly  conreyed 
than  sounds,  as  appeareth  in  the  flash  and  lepen 
of  guns ;  also  in  lightning  and  thunder,  wbos 
the  thunder  is  heard  diter  a  while. 

I  conceive  also  that  the  species  of  'soand  do 
hang  longer  in  the  aiir  than  visibles.  For,  although 
nei^er  do  these  perish  on  the  instant,  as  we  see 
in  a  ring  spinning,  and  lute-strings  fillipped,  and 
in  twilight  and  the  like;  yet  I  deem  that  soiuids, 
for  that  they  are  carried  by  the  wind,  stay 
longer. 

The  beams  of  light  being  gathered,  indnoe  heat 
also,  which  is  an  action  diverse  from  the  visibls 
quality.  In  like  manner,  if  it  be  true  that  shoots 
have  cast  down  birds  flying  over,  ihat  is  also  an 
action  exceedingly  diverse  &om  the  andihls 
quality. 

There  seemeth  not  in  visibles  to  be  found  an 
object  as  odious,  and  noisome  to  the  sense,  as  in 
andibles;  but  they  affect  it  more  OTenly;  for 
things  foul  to  sight  rather  offend  by  moving  of  the 
fancy  concerning  foul  things  than  of  themselves; 
but  in  andibles  the  grating  of  a  saw  that  is  sharp* 
oned,^and  other  like  sounds,  cause  a  hoiror;  and 
a  discordant  tiote  in  music  isstraigfatways  i^ 
fused  and  loathed. 

It  is  not  assured,  that  there  is  refraction  ia 
sounds,  as'  in.  beams.  But,  doubtless,  sounds  do 
rebound :  but  that  is  to  be  ascribed  to  reflectton. 
If  or,  I  do  not  think,  if  sounds  pass  through 
diverse  mediums,  as  air,  cloth,  wood,  that  there 
be  one  place  of  the  sound,  where  it  Is  carried,  an- 
other where  it  is  heard,  which  is  the  property  of 
refraction ;  but  refraction  seems  to  depend  upon 
action,  in  right  lines,  which  pertains  not  to  sound. 

But  contraction  of  sound,  and  its  dilatation,  ao* 
cording  to  the  disposition  of  the  medium,  happens, 
undoubtedly,  as  in  the  speaking  of  puppets,  and 
under  water:  the  sound  is  contracted  within  that 
cell,  which  abroad  is  dispersed ;  as  by  mirrors 
visibles  are  dilated  and  contracted. 

A  tremulous  medium  (as  smoke  in  visibles) 
makes  the  visible  objects  also  to  tremble ;  but  in 
sounds  nothing  such  is  yet  found,  unless,  per- 
chance, the  rise .  and  fall  by  winds.  For  the 
trembling  in  the  nightingale-pipe  is  trembling  of 
the  percussion,  -not  of  the  medium. 

.Going  from  great  light  into  the  dark,  or  out  of 
the  dark  into  the  light,  the  sight  is  some  little 
eonfttsed ;  but  whether  the  like  be  after  very  load 
noises,  or  a  great  silence)  would  be  inqniied. 
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Of  the  Quieknes9  cfthe  GtnetcAifm  andExHneUon 
cf  &fundj  and  the  time  in  wkich  they  are  effected. 

All  sound  is  exceeding  qniokly  generated,  and 
qniekly  perishes*    But  the  swifiness  of  its  mo- 
tion and  of  its  difiTeiences,  appears  a  thing  not  so 
wonderful.    For  the  motion  of  the  fingers  upon  a 
late,  or  of  the  breath  in  the  pipe  or  flute,  are  found 
to  be  exceedingly  swift:  and  the  tongue  itself 
.  (no  very  exquisite  organ)  goes  through  as  many 
motions  as  letters ;  but  that  sounds  should  not 
only  be  so  speedily  generated  but  that  they  should 
also,  by  their  momentsry  force  and  imprtssion,  as 
it  were,  suddenly  fill  so  great  space,  is  matter 
worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.    For  induce, 
a  man  in  the  middle  of  a  field,  speaking  aloud,  is 
heard  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  ii^  a  round,  and  vthat 
in  articulate  words,  and  these  hanging  in  every 
little  portion  of  the  air,  and  all  in  a  space  of  time 
far  less,  perhaps,  than  a  minute. 

To  inquire  of  the  space  of  time  in  which  sound 
is  conveyed.,  It  can  be  fpund  thus.  Let  a  man 
stand  in  a  steeple  by  night;  let  another  stand  in 
the  field,  a  mile  off,  perhaps,  or  as  far  as  the  bell 
can  be  heard,  and  let  him  have  ready  a  torch 
lighted,  but  covered.  Then  let  him  in  the  steeple 
strike  the  bell :  then  let  the  other,  who  stands  in 
the  plain,  as  soon  as  he  hears  it,  lift  the  torch :  in 
this  way,  by  the  space  of  time  between  the  strik- 
ing of  the  bell  and  the  seeing  of  the  torch,  shall 
he  that  stands  in  the  steeple  discover  the  time  of 
the  motion  of  the  sound. 

In  guns,  the  flame  is  seen  sooner  &an  the  rer 
port  is  heard,  although  the  flam^  follow  the  dis- 
charging of  the  ball ;  so  as  the  flash  issues  later, 
but  sooner  strikes  the  sense.  Whence  it  is  rightly 
gathered,  that  the  beams  visible  are  mote  speedily 
diffused,  and  arrive,  than  the  species  or  impres- 
sions of  sound. 

Cf  the  Affinity^  or  Nonniffinity^  which  Sound 
hath  with  the  Motion,  local  and  perceptible^  of  the 
Air  in  which  it  is  carried.  , 

Sound  doth  not  appear  manifestly  and  actually 
to  shake  and  trouble  the  air,  as  doth  wind ;  but 
the  motions  of  sound  appear  to  be  effected  by 
spiritual  ispecies ;  for  thds  we  must  speak,  until 
something  more  assured  shall  be  found. 

So  as  I  conceive  that  a  very  loud  sound  of  one 
shouting,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  very  motion 
of  the  breath,  shall  scarcely  stir  any  trembling 
aspen  leaf,  or  straw,  or  flame. 

But  in  greater  pulsations  there  is  found  a  very 
bodily  and  actual  motion  of  the  air ;  but  whether 
that  proceed  from  the  motion  itself  which  gene- 
rates sound,  or  from  a  collateral  cause,  or  some 
concomitants,  appeareth  not.  Thunder-claps 
sometimes  make  glass  windows  to  tremble,  and 
even  walls :  I  think,  also,  that  ordnance  let  off, 
or  explosions  of  mines,  do  the  same. 

And  I  remember,  if  I  mistake  not,  that  there 


is,  at  King's  College,  in  Cambridge,  a  certain 
wooden  building,  in  which  there  hang  bells,  and 
that  when  the  bells  ring,  it  is  shaken.  But 
whatsoever  &at  hidden  motion  be,  which  is 
sonnd,  it  appears  that  neither  is  it  engendered 
without  perceptible  motion  in  the  first  pulsation, 
and  that  again^  by  the  perceptible  motion  of  the 
air  it  is  carried  or  hindered. 

A  word  quietly  uttered,  which  at  a  distance 
periiaps  of  thirty  feet  can  be  heard,  will  yet  hardly 
stir  the  flame  of  s  candle,  that  is  held  within  a 
foot  of  the  mouth ;  whilst  blowing  a  little  strongly 
with  the  mouth,  shall  make  the  flame  to  waver, 
at  a  much  greater  distance. 

The  Bodnd  of  bells,  and  the  like,  comes  louder, 
and  goes  off  more  dully,  as  the  wind  blows  to- 
wards the  ear,  or  against  the  sound.  The  same 
happens  in  a  shout,  which  being  uttered  against 
the  windi  i>  not  heard  so  far. 

It  is  driivered,  that  through  vast  shouts  of 
numbers  applauding  and  cries  of  rejoicing,  the  air 
has  been  so  broken  or  rarefied,  that  bicds  flying 
over  have  fallen  down.  There  runs  an  opinion 
that  the  noise  of  many  bells  ringing  in  populous 
cities  is  good  against  thunder  and  pestilence. 

Some  places  and  buildings  are  certainly  reported 
to  be  so  vaulted,  that  if  one  speak  in  Uiem,  and 
(as  the  report  hath  it)  against  the  wall,  in  one 
part  of  the  building,  his  words  shall  be  better 
heard  at  some  distance  from  the  voice  than  close 
at  hand. 

I  have  observed,  sitting  in  a  coach  with  one 
side  of  the  boot  down,  and  the  other  up,  tiiat  a 
beggar  crying  on  the  closed  side  of  the  coach  hith 
seemed  to  cry  on  the  open  side;  so  as  the  voice 
was  plainly  repercussed,  and  went  round,  or  at 
the  least,  whilst  it  sounded  on  all  sides,  it  seemed 
to  be  heard  on  that  6ide,>on  which  it  did  best  reach 
the  sense. 

If  a  candle, be  held  to  the  wind-hole  of  a  drum, 
and  the  drum  be  beat,  the  flame  is  shaken  and 
extinguished.  The  same  happens  in  winding  of  a 
hunter's  horn,  if  the  candle  be  brought  near  the 
mouth  of  the  horn,  &c. 

Even  the  exquisite  differences  which  sound 
takes,  and  carries  them  with  it,  show  that  these 
delicate  affections  are  not  continued  local  motions. 
For  seals,  in  a  matter  fitly  prepared,  make  exqui- 
site impressions ;  so  as  in  the  generation  of  sound 
this  same,  perhaps,  might  happen*  But  the  dila- 
tation and  continuance  sort  not,  especially  in 
liquids :  but  those  exquisite  differences  we  under- 
stand of  articulate  voices  and  musical  tones. 

But  of  this  matter  altogether  (videlicet,  what 
relation  and  correspondency  sound  has  to  the 
local  motion  of  the  air)  let  inquiry  be  more  dili- 
gently made ;  not  by  the  way,  whether  ?  (which 
sort  of  question  in  matters  of  ^is  kind  has  ruined 
all,)  but  by  the  way,  how  far?  and  that  not  by 
arguments  discursive,  but  by  opposite  experiments 
and  crucial  instances. 
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€f  the  CommumcaUon  cf  the  Mr  percussed  and 
elided  with  the  ambient  Mr^  and  Bodies^  or 
their  Spirits, 

In  the  striking  of  a  bell,  the  sound  giren  by 
chiming  upon  the  bell  with  a  hammer  on  the  out- 
side, and  by  the  tongue  within,  is  of  the  same 
tone.  So  that  the  sound  yielded  by  the  chiming 
upon  the  outside,  cannot  be  generated  by  the  col- 
lision. 0^  the  air  between  the  hammer  and  the 
olitside  of  the  bell,  since  it  is  according  to  the 
concave  of  the  bell  within*  And  if  it  were  a  flat 
plate  of  brass,  and  not  concaye,  the  sound  should, 
I  think,  be  different 

If  there  be  a  rift  in  the  bell,  it  giyes  a  hoarse 
sound,  not  pleasant  or  grateful. 

It  would  be  known  how  the  thickness  of  the 
percussed  body  may  affect  the  sound,  and  how 
far  forth :  as  if,  of  the  same  concare,  one  bell 
should  be  thicker,  another  thinner.  I  hare  proved 
in  a  bell  of  gold,  that  it  gave  an  excellent  sound, 
nothing  worse,  yea,  better,  than  a  bell  of  silver  or 
of  brass.  But  money  of  gold  rings  not  so  well  as 
inoney  of  silver. 

Empty  casks  yield  a  deep  and  resounding 
sound,  full  ones  a  dull  and  dead  sound.  But  in 
the  viol,  and  the  Itite,  and  other  such,  although 
the  first  percussion  be  between  the  string  and  the 
exterior  air,  yet  that  air  straight  communicates 
with  the  air  in  the  belly,  or  concave  of  the  viol 
or  lute.  Wherefore,  in  instruments  of  this  kind  is 
ever  some  perforation  made,  that  the  outward  air 
may  commanicate  with  the  confined  air,  without 
which,  the  sound  would  be  dull  and  dead. 

Let  there  be  a  trial  made  of  the  nightingale- 
pipe,  that  it  be  filled  with  oil,  and  not  with  water; 
and  let  it  be  noted,  how  much  softer  or  more 
obtuse  the  sound  shall  be. 

When  sound  is  created  between  the  breath  and 
the  percussed  air,  as  in  a  pipe,  or  flute,  it  is  yet 


so  produced,  as  it  hath  some  commotiicatioa  wi& 
the  body  of  the  flute,  or  pipe.  For  there  is  ost 
sound  produced  in  a  trompet  of  wood,  zoothmk 
one  of  brass ;  another,  I  judge,  if  the  tnunpel 
were  lined  within,  or  periiops  even  eovefed,  ca 
the  outside,  with  silk  or  doth :  one  petchaaee  if 
the  trumpet  were  wet,  another  tf  dry.  I  ea^ 
ceive,  likewise,  in  virginals,  or  the  viol,  if  the 
board  upon  which  the  strings  are  strained  wen 
of  brass,  or  of  silver,  it  should  yield  a  somewhat 
different  sound.  But  of  all  these  things  let  thoe 
be  better  inquiry. 

Further,  in  respect  of  the  eoDHnuiiicaticm,  it 
would  be  inquired,  what  the  diveruty  and  i]»> 
quality  of  bodies  may- do;  as  if  three  bells  sboaU 
be  made  to  hang,  the  one  within  the  other,  wi& 
some  space  of  air  interposed,  and  the  outer  bell 
were  chimed  upon  with  a  hammer,  what  aound  it 
should  give,  in  respect  of  a  single  belL 

Let  a  bell  be  covered  on  the  outside  with  dotli 
or  silk,  and  let  it  be  noted,  when  the  bell  is 
struck  by  the  tongue  within,  what  that  covering 
shall  do  to  the  sound. 

If  there  were  in  a  viol  a  plate  of  brass,  or  of 
silver,  pierced  with  holes,  in  place  of  that  of 
wood,  it  would  be  seen  what  this  shall  do  to  the 
sound. 

There  are  used  in  Denmark,  and  are  eym 
brought  hither,  drums  of  brass,  not  of  wood,  len 
than  those  of  wood,  and  they  give,  I  think,  a 
louder  sound. 

The  agitation  of  the  ait  by  great  winds  skill 
not,  I  think,  jield  much  sound,  if  woods,  waves, 
buildings,  or  the  like  be  away ;  yet  is  it  recmsd 
that,  before  tempests,  there  be  some  munnurings 
made  in  woods,  albeit  to  the  sense  the  hiast  be 
not  yet  perceived,  nor  do  the  leaves  stir.* 


*  Ttarea  ehaptan  are  deflelant,  which  there 
rare  to  eomplatliif . 
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ABBiTCTioir  of  women  made  a  capital  offence,  i.  833. 
\.bel  and  Gain,  contemplation  of  action  figored  in, 

i.  176. 
Abimelech,  ii.  270. 
Abjuration  and  exiled,  cases  .of  and  proceedings  therein, 

iL  165. 
Abner,  murder  of  by  Jacob,  not  forgotten,  ii.  322. 
Absolation,  ii.  426. 
Abridgments  of  laws,  opinion  on  the  use  of  them, 

iL  283. 
Abuse  of  excommnnication,  iL  428. 
Abuses  in  the  penal  laws,  iL  287. 
Acceleration  and  clarification  of  liquors,  iL  47. 
Accessaries  to  duels  before  the  fact,  u.  299. 
Accident  assistance  to  eloquence,  ii.  337. 
Account,  matters  of,  ii.  482. 
Achaians,  comparison  of  the  state  of  to  a  tortoise,  by 

Titus  Quintius,  iL  224. 
Achelous,  or  battle,  L  302. 
Acteon  an4  Pentheus,  or  a  curious  man,  L  294. 
Action,  the  chief  part  of  an  orator,  L  23. 
Action  and  contemplation,  union  between,  i.  178, 174 ; 
figured  in  Abel  and  Cain,  L  176;  and  contempUb- 
tion«  L  220. 
Actions,  all  men  drawn  into  by  pleasure,  honour,  and 

profit,  iL  185. 
ActiTO,  force  of  quantibp  in  the,  H.  460. 
Actium,  battle  of,  decided  the  empive  of  the  world, 

L  38. 
Actor,  Yibulenus,  his  artifice,  i.  218. 
Adam's  employment  in  Paradise,  i.  176. 
Adam,  fall  of,  set  forth  by  the  fable  of  Pan,  L  290. 
Adamites,  heresy  of,  ii^  443. 
Adjournment  should  be  to  a  day  certain,  iL  495.     . 
Admiralty,  against  the,  iL  496. 
Admiralties  and  merchandising  seTeral,  one  of  the 
internal  points  of  separation  with  Scotland,  ii.  160. 
Admonished  how  to  dispose  of  part  of  his  riches,  if. 
487 ;  to  imitate  the  Spaniards,  the  beaver.  Sec,  ii. 
487. 
Adoration  the  highest  honour  amongst  the  heathens, 

L177. 
Adrian,  a  learned  prince,  L  178. 
Adrian  de  Castello,  the  pope's  leg^,  made  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  L  335  ;  his  conspiracy  against  Leo  from  a 
prediction  of  an  astrologer,  i.  336. 
Adrian  YI.,  advice  to  him  respecting  Pasqoil,  i.  109. 
Adrian,  the  bounty  of  his  disposition,  ii.  234. 
Adrian,  the  philosopher's  answer  who  contended  with 

with  him,  L  116. 
Advancement  in  lif^  i.  231 ;  of  learning,  notice  of, 
L  292 ;  of  learning.  Bacon's  observations  on,  iL 
436. 
Adversity,  strength  o^  iL  488;  Essay  of,  L  14. 
Advertisement  touching  holy  war,  ii.  486;  touching 
church  controversies,  iL  411. 
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Advice  upon  importing  foreign  goods,  iL  386;  to 
ministers,  iL  876 ;  concerning  Indian  wealth,  ii.  387 

Adulteration  of  metals,  iL  459. 

Advocates,  L  58. 

^neas  Sylvius,  his  saying  of  the  Christian  religion, 
L  121. 

^scolapius  and  Ciioe,  exposition  of,  credulity  by  fable 
of;  L  203. 

uEsop's  fiible  of  the  two  sons  digging  for  gold,  L  172. 

Aflbetions,  effect  upon  the  minds  and  spirits  of  men, 
iL  129;  their  impediments  to  knowledge.  L  94; 
inquiry  touching,  L  225. 

Affectation.  No  affectation  in  passion,  L  45.;  to  use 
studies  too  much  for  ornament  is  affectation,  L  56. 

Affidavits  before  masters  of  chanoeiy,  iL  483. 

Affluence.  Greatness  too  often  ascribed  to  affluence 
of  commodities,  iL  222. 

Agathocles,  conduct  to  the  captive  Syracusans,  L  1 14. 

Age  and  youth  prejudiced,  vii.  41. 

Age  will-  not  be  defied,  i.  39 ;  etisay  on  youth  and,  L 
48 ;'  heat  in  age  excellent  for  business,  L  48  ;  Alon- 
zo  of  Arragon's  commendation  of  age,  L  113. 

Agesilaus,  excellent  though  deformed,  L  49 ;  saying  of 
his,  L  115;  called  home  from  Persia  upon  a  war 
against  Sparta  by  Athens  and  Thebes,  ii.  223 ;  his 
saying  thereon,  ii.  223. 

Agricultural  experiments,  ii.  464. 

Agrii^ina,  preference  of  empire,  i.  183. 

Agues,  what  wines  best  for,  iL  10;  use  of  hartsHbm 
in,  ii.  91. 

Air,  transmutation  of  into  water,  iL  10,  19 ;  diversity 
of  infusions  in;  iL  9 ;  in  water,  cause  of  quick  as- 
cent of,  iL  10 ;  condensation  of  by  cold,  ii.  1 1 , 
aptness  to  corrupt,  ii.  109 ;  commixture  of  with 
flame,  ii.  1 1 ;  effect  of  the  inspissation  of  the,  ii. 
127;  touching  the  nature  of,  iL  119;  flying  of 
unequal  bodies  in  the,iL  107 ;  experiment  touching 
the  congealing  of,  ii.  64 ;  the  theory  of  AnaxiVnenes, 
L430. 

Air  and  water,  experiments  as  to  weight  in,  iL  463. 

Air  and  sound,  iL  28. 

Airs,  experiment  touching,  ii.  249. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  8t,firom  Buckingham,  promising 
to  move  his  majesty  to  take  off  the  restraint  upon 
hif  not  coming  within  the  verge  of  the  court,  iii. 
185. 

Albans,  the  Lord  St.,  to  a  friend,  believing  his  oWn 
danger  less  than  he  found  it,  iii.  190. 

Albans,  the  Lord  St,  to  the  same  humble  servant,  em- 
ploying him  to  do  a  good  office  with  a  great  man, 
uL  190. 

Albans,  from  Lord  Su,  praying  that  the  king  will  let 
him  die  out  of  a  cloud  and  8u£for  his  honours  to  be 
transmitted',  iii.  188. 

Albans,  from  Lord  St.,  to  the  king,  thanking  him  finr 
bis  liberty,  iii.  184. 
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Albant,  from  Lord  St,  to  the  king ,  prtying  for  m  bon- 
tinutnoe  of  the  king's  kindnen,  ifi.  84. 

Albtne,  Lord  St,  to  a  moet  dear  friend,  in  whom  he 
notes  an  entireness  and  impatient  attention  to  do 
him  service,  iii.  19. 

Albans,  Lord  St,  to  the  Lord  Treasarer  MarlborofDgh, 
ezp<mtalating  about  his  nnkindness  and  injasoce, 
iii.  191. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  8u  from  Bnckingh«D«  pwrnising 
to  supply  his  decayed  cables,  iii.  187. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St,  from  Buckingham,  tooching 
his  book,  iii.  187. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St.,  from  BudLtngham,  thanking 
him  for  a  parabien,  iiL  188. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St.,  from  BudLingham,  touching 
his  application  to  the  king,  iiL  188. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St,  from  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
upon  the  orations  of  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  and  the 
works  of  his  lordship,  iiL  188. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St,  from  the  Mazquis  of  Bucking- 
ham, expressing  the  king's  willingness  to  see  his 
book,  but  refusing  to  let  him  remain  in  London,  iiL 
184. 

Albana,  to  the  Lord  St,  from  Buckingham,  iiL  185. 

Albans,  to  the  Lord  St,  from  Buckingham,  concerning 
York  House,  iiL  185. 

Albert  Durer,  his  mode  of  painting,.  L  49. 

Alchymista  follow  wrong  principles  to  make  gold,  iL 
49 ;  their  philosophy,  or  the  Grecians',  all  now  re- 
ceiTed,  L  79 ;  means  used  by,  more  monstrous  than 
the  end,  L  199 ;  errors  of  in  forming  science,  L 
173. 

Akhymy,  white  and  red,  iL  459 ;  adYantages  of  to 
science,  L  172. 

Aldbiades,  of  high  spirit,  yet  beautiful,  L  49 ;  advice 
to  Pericles,  studying  how  to  give  in  his  tfcoonnts, 
L  109. 

Alcohol,  a  powder  made  ofy  ii.  99. 

Alexander,  body  of,  found,  iL  104 ;  Livy's  sayipg  of 
him,  L  84 ;  his  conquest  ci  Persia,  ii.  333 ;  Livy's 
judgment  of  him,  ii.  233 ;  his  opinion  ef  the  cause 
of  Calisthenes*  eloquence  in  his  speeches  on  the 
Macedonians,  ii.  329,  335 ;  melancholy  in  his  lat- 
ter years,  L  37 ;  his  conduct  at  Arbela,  L  36 :  not 
just  to  deny  credit  to  his  acts,  L  99 ;  his  saying  of 
Craterus  and  Hephsstion,  L  11 3-;  saying  of  Anti- 
pater,  L  113 ;  his  answer  to  Parmenio,  i.  1 14, 117 ; 
cleanliness  of,  iL  8;  an  instance  of  excellence  in 
arms  and  learning,  L  164;  his  admintion  of  Ho- 
mer, L  179 ;  educi^tioho(L  179;  preferred  learning 
to  empire,  L  179;  his  observatipn  relating  to  Dio- 
genes, L  179;  his  wit  in  speeches,  L  1794  Cassan- 
der's  subtle  answer  to,  L  179 ;  his  distinction  be- 
tween love  of  him  and  love  of  the  king,  L  180 ; 
answer  to  ParmenioV  counsel,  L  180 ;  an  instance 
of  the  conjunction  between  learning  and  military 
power,  L  179. 

Ahen  enemy,  law  respecting,  iL  1^9. 

Alien  friend,  may  have  movable  goods  and  personal 
actions,  but  not  freehold,  or  iMsehoid,  or  actions 
real  or  mixed,  iL  169. 

Alienations,  ofBoe  of  compoeitiona  foe,  iH.  319. 

Aliment  of  man,  L  303. 

Aliments,  change  o^ii.  18. 

Allegianoe,  cannot  be  appUed  to  the  law  or  kingdom, 
but  to  the  person  of  the  king,  iL  176 ;  mutt  be  un« 
conditional,  iL  391. 

Alliance  with  Holland,  iL  383. 

Almonds,  oil  of,  mixed  with  spizits  of  wine,  iL  465. 

Alomo  of  Arragon,  sajring  about  books,  L  1 13. 

Alphabet  of  Nature  rule  and  fonn  o^  iiL  531. 


Alphonso  the  Wisa  oompOed  the  digestof  the  km 
of  Spain,  iL  836. 

Alteration  of  religion  by  Elizabeth,  iL  445. 

Alterations  which  may  be  called  majors,  iL  114. 

Altham,  Baron,  reverend  judge,  iL  477. 

Alva,  Duke  of,  general  anest  -made  by  him  of  Eng- 
lishmen, iL  260 ;  achief  instmmeDt  in  the  rabdisa 
in  the  north  of  England^  ii.  260. 

Amalgamatizing  metals,  iL  461, 463. 

Amazons,  ii.  443. 

Ambassadors,  how  to  choose,  ii.  382. 

Amber,  flies  get  a  durable  sepulchre  in,  iL  S4. 

Ambition,' easily  on,  L  44;  of  man,  €kid*8  first  jod^ 
ment  on  the,  L  175. 

Amiens,  Spaniards  beaten  out  of^  iL  200,  813. 

Anabaptists,  iL  442 ;  revived  the  opinion  of  HcBfai^ 
L22P;  religion  of,  iL  314. 

Anacharsii,  saying  of  his,  L  120. 

Analysis.  See  Notes  by  the  Editor,  i.  S44— 254. 

Anatomy,  much  deficient,  L  204. 

Anaxagoras,  his  precept  concerning  truth,  L  S2;  fen 
remark  upon  the  Athenians  who  had  oondamnad 
him  to  death,  L  116.         ^ 

Ancient  history  only  fragments,  L  189. 

Ancient  philosophers,  their  theories  concerning  pci»- 
tive  matter,  L  437. 

Ancients,  inventors  consecrated  by  the^,  L  307;  ho- 
nours of  the,  to  eminent  men,  L  177 ;  cooaeerated 
inventors  of  aits  amongst  the  gods,  L  177;  hoped 
to  prolong  life  by  medicine,  L  307  ;  wisdom  of  ihe^ 
L  287 — 313 ;  took  up  experiments  on  credit,  iL  13. 

Andrada,  Manuel,  a  Portuguese^  revolted  from  Deo 
Antonio  to  the  King  of  Spain,  iL  317 ;  adwilins 
Mendoza  that  he  had  won  Dr.  Lopez  to  the  King  of 
Spain's  service,  iL  21^ ;  Lopez's  secret  oonfeieocs 
With  him,  iL  218;  got  out  of  prison  by  Lopes,  n. 
218 ;  brings  Lopez  a  jewel  from  the  King  of  Spaia, 
iL.218;  moves  Lopez  to  poison  Queen  Eliabedi, 
ii.  2liB ;  goes  to  Calais  and  writes  to  the  Count  de 
Fuentes,  iL  218. 

Andrews,  Bishop,  ii.  435.  ^ 

Angels,  worship  of^  L  195. 

Anger,  essay  on,  L  59 ;  causes  o(  L  59 ;  makes  doD 
men  witty,  but  keeps  them  poor,  L  124 ;  eflbds  d, 
ii.  96. 

Animate  bodies  and  plants,  difference  between,  n.  81. 

Annals  and  journals,  their  use,  i.  191. 

Annihilation,  impossibility  of,  iL  24. 

Anointing,  experiment  touching,  ii.  99. 

Answers,  if  insufficient,  defendant  to  pay  coata,  iL  483; 
to  bills  in  chanceiy,  ii.  483. 

Ant,  its  character,  L  208. 

Antalcidas,  his  answer  to  an  Athenian,  i.  116. 

Antarctic  hemisphere^  diisky  spots  in,  what  are  emaes 
of,  iL  585. 

Ante-nati  and  poet-nati  of  Scotland,  ii.  144,  154, 169, 
160. 

Antictpations  of  the  second  philosophy,  iii.  58 1. 

Antigonns,  answer  and  saying  o^  L  114,  117. 

Anti-masques,  their  composition,  L  45. 

Antimony,  as  to  dissolving,  ii.  460. 

Antinosiis,  contrary  cases  to  be  noted  in  reducing  lbs 
common  law,  iL  233. 

AntiocfaJA,  wholesome  air  of,  ii.  128. 

Antiochus,  his  incitement  to  Prusias  to  war  against 
the  Romans,  iL  204. 

Antipathy  and  sympathy  of  men's  spirits,  iL  137;  se- 
cret virtue  of,  iL  132, 137 ;  of  things,  ilL  465* 

Antiquity,  overweening  affection  for,  i.'  173;  liks 
Fame,  head,  muffled,  L  189;  law  of,  ii.  421;  the 
uttermost  is  like  fame,  that  muffles  her  head  and 
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telb  talet,  i.  84 ;  •dmintion  of  an  impedimeat  to 
knowle^gey  L  94 ;  knowledge  not  to  be  sought  in 
the  obecarity  o^  tmt  in  the  Tight  of  natare,  ii.  547. 

Antipeler,  of  all  Alexander's  lientenants*  wore  no  pur- 
ple, i.  113;  his  sajinga  of  Demades,  1.  114;. 

Antiflthenes*  opinkm  wlmt  was  most  neoeawiy,  L  120. 

Antitheta,  examples  0^4.  217. 

Antoninns  Pius,  a  learned  piincei  L  178. 

Antonio,  King,  mortal  enemy  to  the  King  of  Spain, 
iL  2 1 7 ;  his  retinue,  therefore,  free  from  all  suspicion 
of  conspiracy  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  217;  yet 
suspected  by  some  of  her  majesty's  counsel,  ii.  217. 

Antonio,  Don,  enterprise  to  settle  lum  in  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal  &iled,  ii.  210. 

Antonius,  Marcus,  transported  by  lote,  i.  18. 

Antonius'  mind  weakened  by  the  Egyptian  soothsayer, 
iL  129. 

Ants,  instinct  of,  ii.  93. 

Antwerp,  English  merchants  ^iled  and  put  to  their 
ransom  at  the  sack  o^  U.  260. 

Anytus'  accusation  against  Socrates,  i  IC^ 

Apelles»'his  diode  of  painting,  i.  49. 

Ape's  heart,  what  good  for,  iL  1C4. 

Aphorisms,  iiL  427 ;  the  way  of  delivering  ancient 
wisdom,  iiL  222 ;  the  pith  of  sciences,  L  2 14 ;  know- 
ledge when  in,  is  in  growth,  L  173. 

ApoUonius's  judgment  of  Nero,  ii.  277 ;  reason  for 
Nero's  overthrow,  delight  in  solitude,  i  34. 

ApoUonius.  of  Tyana,  iL  124. 

Apophthegms,  L  107 ;  account  o^  L  9 ;  loss  of  Cssar's, 
L  192. 

Apothecaries,  how  they  clarify  syrups,  iL  8. 

Apology  for  the  Earl  of  Essex,  iL  333. 

Apparel,  vanity  in  should  be  avoided,  iL  386. 

Appendices  to  knowledge  of  the  soul,  L  206 ;  division 
of, , divination,  fascination,  L  206;  of  history,  L 
192. 

Appetite,  or  will  of  man,  L  218. 

Appius  Claudius  transported  by  love,  L  18. 

Arbela,  the  number  of  the  Persians  at,  i.  36. 

Archidamus's  answer  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  L  118. 

Arch-traitor  Tyrone,  the,  iL  349. 

Ardietype,  the  dignity  of  knowledge  is  to  be  sought  in 

the,  L  174. 
Ardes,  Spaniards  beaten  out  of,  H.  200,  213. 
Arguments  in  law,  iiL  267.  . 
Aristippus,  answers  of  his*  L  113,  117,  118,  121; 
answer  as  to  the  morigeration  of  learned  men,  L 
169. 
Aristotle,  iL  198,  210,  212,  219,  221,  224,  226,  227; 
school  of,  L  90 ;  put  all  his  opinions  upon  his  own 
authority,  L  99 ;  full  of  ostentation,  L  57 ;  goethfor 
the  best  author,  i.  72 ;  character  of,  L  72 ;  admired 
the  invariableness  of  the  heavens,  L  79 ;  saith  our 
ancestors  were  gross,  i.  84 ;  said  that  we  are  be- 
holden to  him  for  many  of  our  articles  of  faith, 
i.  123 ;  remarks  concerning  the  prolongatbn  of  life, 
iL  16 ;  opinion  of  the  colours  of  feathers,  ii.  7 ;  advice 
in  consumptions,  ii.  16 ;  framed  new  words  in  con- 
tradiction to  ancient  wisdom,  L  196 ;  mentions  the 
ancients  only  to  confute  them,  i.  196 ;  took  the 
right  course  for  glory  in  reproving  the  more  ancient 
pbilosophen,  L  196 ;  inquiiy  in  physiognomy,  L 
201 ;  enor  in  mixing  philosophy  with  logic,  i.  173 ; 
his  sparing  use  of  feigned  matter  in  histoiy,  L  172 ; 
observation  on  the  power  of  the  mind  and  reason, 
L  206 ;  emulation  of,  L  216 ;  followed  the  example 
of  Alexander  in  conquering  all  opinions  as  the  other 
all  nations,  L  196 ;  lemarks  on  lus  system  of.  natural 
philosophy,  L  427 ;  his  custom  to  prefer  the  obscure, 
ii.  581. 


Armada,  ill  sueosas  of  the  ^paoiahy  ii.  200;  account 
of  it,  iL  208. 

Arms,  the  importance  of  to  nations^  L  88 ;  flourish 
in  the  youth  of  a  state,  L  62 ;  and  learning,  com- 
parison of  in  advancing  men,  L  183. 

Anagon,  united  with  Castile,  but  not  naturalized,  iL 
155 ;  its  rebellion  suppressed^  and  subsequent  incor- 
poration with  Castile,  iL  155. 

Arthur,  King,  L  199. 

Art,  duty  of  to  exalt  nature,  L  208 ;  of  memory,  visible 
images  in  the,  iL  131 ;  the  time  extent  of,  iL  5^2. 

Articulation  of  sounds,  iL  35. 

Arts,  military,  flourish  most  while  virtue  grows,  L  205 ; 
liberal,  Nourish  when  virtue  is  in  state,  L  205 ;  volup- 
tuary, flourish  when  virtue  declines,-  L  205 ;  history 
of,  deficient,  L  188. 

Arts  and  methods,  error  of  over-early  reduction  of 
sdenoe  into,.  L  178. 

Arts,  intellectual,  are  four.  Invention,  Judgment,  Me- 

1  mory,  Tradition,  L  207. . 

Arte  and  sciences,  invention  deficient,  1,  207 ;  their 
flourishing  condition  under  the  reign  of  King  James, 
u.  285. 

Arte  of  judgment,  L  210. 

Arundel  and  Surrey,  Earl  of,  from  Lord  Bacon,  men- 
tioning his  being  taken  ill  and  steying  at  his  house, 
iiL  91. 

Ashton,  Abdy,  chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  iL  863. 

Assertion  and  proof,  L  214.  < 

Astringente,  a  catalogue  of  difieient  sorts,  hot  and  cold, 
ii.  467 ;  purgative,  ii.  466. 

Astrologers,  means  used  by,  more  monstrous  than  the 
end,  L  199. 

Astrologers'  judgment  that  the  King  of  France  should 
be  killed  in  a  duel,  L  43. 

Astrology,  Chaldean,  L  206. 

Astronomer,  predictions  of,  L  206. 

Astronomical  observations,  admonition  respecting,  l 
421;  u.  580. 

Astronomy,  theory  of,  L  200 ;  exemplified  in  the  Book 
of  Job,  L  175. 

Atelante  and  the  golden  ball,  L  174. 

Atalanla,  or  gain,  L  304. 

Atheisip,  learned  men  and  times  incline  to,  L  163 ; 
superficial  knowledge  of  philosophy  may  incline  the 
mind  to,  L 1 64 ;  learned  times  have  inclined  to,  i.  1 62 ; 
caused  by  ignorant  preachers,  ii.  427  ;  meditations 
upon,  L  6,  70 ;  Uieir  disposition  light,  L  71 ;  Essay 
of,  L  24 ;  never  perti^rbs  states,  L  25. 

Athens,  poisoned  capital  ofienders,  ii.  85 ;  their  Sex- 
viri  standing  commissioners  to  watch  the  laws,  iL 
231,235. 

Athletic,  L  205;  philosophy  relating  to'  not  inquired. 
L205. 

Atlantis,  New,  L  255. 

Atlas,  i.  210. 

Atmosphere,  artificial,  in  New  Atlantis,  L  267. 

Atoms,  equality  or  inequality  of,  i.  407. 

Attachment  for  not  answering,  ii.  481. 

Attemus,  the  start  of  in  Epicurus,  a  frivolous  shift, 
L71. 

Attorney  and  solicitor-general  should  not  be  ignorant 
in  things  though  unconnected  with  their  profession, 
u.  379. 

Attorney-general's  place  and  commission,  iL  489. 

Attorney-general,  abuse  of  to  Mr.  Bacon,  ii.  497. 

Attraction,  by  similitude  of  substance,  iL  94 ;  experi- 
ment touching,  iL  121 ;  experimental  remarks  on, 
ii.  466 ;  by  dmilitude  of  substance,  iL  121. 

Attractive  bodies,  if  in  small  quantities,  Ii  466 ;  ob 
servations  on,  iL  466. 
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Andibles  and  Yinblef ,  oonwot  and  diiaent  between, 
iL  41 ;  in.  537,  639,  641,  642,  543. 

Aagnadn,  8t  his  companion  of  nettlei,  iL  476 ;  oom- 
pariion  ttied  by,  iL  867. 

Augufltins,  Older  of,  n.  406. 

Augufltoa  Catar,  hit  saying  of  hia  two  daughten  and 
grandson,  i.  121 ;  his  death,  i  12 ;  policy  attributed 
to  him  by  LiTia,  i.  14;  his  friendship  to  Agrippa, 
4.  35 ;  of  a  reposed  nature,  L  48 ;  of  high  spirit,  yet 
beautifQl,  i.  49  ;  sayings  and  letters  of  his,  i.  113 ; 
character  of,  i.  401 ;  in  his  yonth  affecting  power, 
i.  401 ;  in  his  middle  age  affecting  dignity,  i.'401 , 
in  age,  ease  and  pleasare,  i.  401 ;  in  his  decline  bent 
to  memory  and  posterity^  L  401 ;  treads  the  steps 
of-  Cesar,  but  with  deeper  print,  ii  357 ;  his  peace- 
able government  as  highly  esteemed  as  the  victories 
of  Julius  Cesar,  ii.  246. 

Auripigment  and  copper  make  reel  alehymy,  ii.  459. 

Austria,  Don  John  of,  lost  his  reputation  at  Rimenant, 
iL  207. 

Authority  of  two  kinds,  iL  130. 

Authors  should  be  consuls  and  not  dictators,  L  172. 

Avelianeda,  the  Spanish  admiral,  sets  upon  tbe'Enfiah 
fleet,  after  the  enterprise  of  Panama,  ii.  212;  comes 
off  with  loss,  iL  212;  his  boastmg,  ii.  2121 

Aviaries,  L  53. 

Axe,  in  case  of  felony,  whether  to  be  carried  before  the 
prisoner,  iL  516. 

Bastlok,  the  excellence  of  its  situation,  ii.  228 ;  the 
city  of  estate  in  Persia,  ii.  228 ;  Alexander  the 
Great  chose  it  for  his  seat,  ii.  228 ;  afterwards  Se- 
leucus  and  his  descendants,  iL  228 ;  its  greatness  in 
the  times  of  the  kings  of  Parthia,  ii.  229 ;  of  the 
BuccessorB  of  Mahomet,  ii.  229 ;  and  at  this  day, 
Bagdad's  greatness,  ii.  229. 

Bacon,  Anthony,  epistle  dedicatorie  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  Bssays  to  him,  L  2. 

Bacon,  his  value  for  the  corrections  of  unlearned  inen, 
i.  277 ;  love  of  familiar  illustration,  i.  279 ;  died  9th 
April,  1626,  L  exii;  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons touching  the  general  naturalization  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  iL  150;  the  union  of  laws  with 
Scotland,  ii.  158;  his  argument  in  Caloin's  case, 
the  post-nati  of  Scotland,  ii.  166;  account  of  hfs 
works,  ii.  436 ;  opinion  of  the  Novum  Organum, 
ii.  436;  to  the  judges,  iL  515;  observations  on  the 
advancement  of  learning,  ii.  436 ;  most  inclined  by 
nature  to  the  study  of  arts  and  sciences,  iL  474 ; 
his  sayings,  L  111,  121,  124;  thought  it  wisest  to 
keep  way  with  antiquity,  usqtte  ad  araSf  L  196 ; 
letter  to  the  king  noting  his  HiBtoiy  of  Henry  VII., 
i.  275 ;  life  in  Biographia  Britannia,  L  272 ;  notice 
of  his  Essays  by  Rawley,  L  275 ;  h\i  reasons  for 
devoting  himself  to  philosophy,  ii.  549 ;  ilL  534. 

Bacon,  Sir  Nicholas,  answer  to  Queen  Elizabeth  re- 
specting the  monopoly  licenses,  L  107 ;  the  littleness 
of  his  house,  L  115;  abused  in  a  libel  in  1592,  ii. 
263 ;  his  character,  ii.  263. 

Bacon,  Friar,  his  head,  iL  338 ;  tradition  about,  iL  103. 

Bagg's  case,  Sir  E.  Coke's  answer  to  the  objections  in, 
ii.  507. 

Bagge8*8  case,  ii.  528. 

Balaam's  Ass,  author  discovered,  ii.  510. 

Balahce  of  Europe  kept  by  Henry  VIIL,  Francis  I.,  and 
Charies  V.,  ii.  204. 

Ballard,  his  confession  showed  that  all  priests  were 
acquainted  with  the  intended  invasion  of  England, 
ii.  255. 

Baltimore,  in  Ireland,  yielded  by  the  Spaniards  by  the 
treaty  of  Kinsale,iL  212. 


Banishment,  ii.  435. 

Bankrupt,  commission  of,  when  granted,  iL  4S5, 

Baptism,  iL  426. 

Barbary,  practice  of  getting  fresh  water  in,  u*  7. 

Bark,  as  to  the  removal  of  from  trees,  iL  86. 

Barkley,  Sir  Richard,  Eari  of  Essex's  ke^ier,  n.  351. 

Bariey,  experiments  touching,  iL  85. 

Baroniuii^  Cardinal,  annals  of,  IL  512. 

Barrels,  aonnds  produced  on  full  or  empty,  iL  34. 

farrow,  a  Bro^nnst,  his  conduct,  iL  249. 

Barton,  Eliz.,  named  the  maid  of  Kent,  her  tinaw 
against  Henry  Vm.,  iL  391. 

Base. counsellors,  represented  by  Tellos,  L  3S8. 

Basilisk  killelh  by  aspect,  ii.  127. 

Bass  and  treble  strings,  sounds  of,  iL  33, 34. 

Bates,  hit  plea  on  imports  and  exports,  ii.  278. 

Bath,  or  fomentation,  ii.  469 ;  mineral,  i.  205. 

Bathing,  experiment  touching,  ii.  99 ;  benefits  and 
effects  of,  ii.  98 ;  among  the  Romans,  ii.  99. 

Beads,  different  sorts  of,  iL  132. 

Bears  grow  fat  by  sleep,  iL  16. 

Beauty,  L  205;  helps  towards,  iL  11 ;  of  Elizabeth,  IL 
449 ;  Essay  on,  L  48. 

Beaver,  admonition  to  imitate  the,  ii.  487. 

Beerehaven  yielded  by  the  Spaniards  at  the  treaty  of 
Kinsale,  iL2l2: 

Bees,  instinct  of,  iL  93;  humming  o^  what,  iLS3; 
longevity  of,  ii.  93. 

Behaviour,  L  56. 

Belief,  of  Bacon,  ii.  407;  what  worketh,  iL  129 ;  and 
worship,  wants  of)  ii.  412. 

Believing  Christiah,  character  of,  ii.  410. 

Bell  meul,  iL  456,  459. 

Bells,  motion  of  pressure  upon,  ii.  8 ;  chimii^  o^ 
iL  32. 

Beneficence  of  Elizabeth,  iL  446. 

Benefices,  value  of,  how  regulated,  ii.  614. 

^ttenham,  Mr.,  opinion  of  riches,  i.  121. 

Bertram,  a  murderer  and  suicide,  ii.  501. 

Bias,  his  advice  to  dissolute  mariners  praying  iu  a 
tempest,  L  109;  a  precept  of  his,  L  117;  his  pie^ 
cept,  i.  237. 

Bill  of  review,  ii.  479. 

Bills,  if  too  long,  counsel  to  be  fined  for  paffsing.  iL 
482 ;  for  what  counsel  punishable,  ii.  482. 

Biograpliy,  i.  282 

Bion,  saying  of  his,  i.  109,  120. 

Birch's  translation  of  Bacon's  praise  of  Prince  Heniy, 
L404. 

Bird-witted  children  ought  to  be  taught  matfaematioi^ 
L  218. 

Birds,  time  of  growth  of,  iL  102;  quickness  of  motion 
in,  ii.  90 ;  imitate  sounds,  ii.  39 ;  the  nature  oi, 
ii.  102;  of  paradise,  feetless,  ii.  269. 

Birth,  acceleration  of,  iL  53. 

Bishop  by  deputy,  ii.  424. 

Bishop  of  Winchester,  letter  to,  u  276. 

Bishop  Andrews,  ii.  435. 

Bishops,  government  of,  ii.  423 ;  err  in  resisting  re- 
form, ii.  417;  virtues  of,  iL  415;  translation  o!^  iL 
492 ;  government,  sole  error  of,  ii.  423. 

Blackwater,  defeat  of  the  English  by  the  Irish  rebeb 
at,  iL2il. 

Bladder  and  water,  weight  o^  ii.  464. 

Blood,  stanching  of,  iL  18;  insects  without,  iL  93; 
saltness  of,  iL  85 ;  commixture  of,  ii.  465. 

Blows  and  bruises,  experiments  on,  iL  1 19 

Blunt,  Sir  C.  instigator  of  treasons,  iL  352  ;  wounded 
in  an  encounter  between  Sir.  J.  Luson  and  the  Eari 
of  Essex,  ii.  359 ;  confession  of,  ii.  364 ;  first  con- 
fession of,  ii.  369 ;  confession  of,  iL  372 ;  speech  of. 
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mt  hiB  deftth,  iL  373;  asks  forgWinew  of  Baleigfa, 
u.  878. 
Bodies,  the  divuion  of,  L  406 ;  straining  one  thipugh 
another,  iL  7 ;  aeperations  o^  by  weight,  ii.  8 ;  expe- 
rimeiits  OB  the  motion  of  upon  their  propsnie,  ii.  8 ; 
contraction  of  in  bulk,  by  mixtuie  of  liqfuid  with 
•olid,  iL  18 ;  imperfectly  mixed^  iL  113;  induration 
of,  iL  30,  31 ;  appetite  in  union  of,  iL  45 ;  burials  or 
iniueions  of  in  the  earth,  ii.  £6 ;  effect  of  winds  on 
naen'fl,  ii.  67 ;  which  do  not  draw,  iL  466 ;  that  are 
borne  up  by  water,  iL  104;  conoenratbn  of,  iL  104 ; 
of  Alexander  and  Numa  found  after  their  death,  ii. 
104 ;  experiment  touching  the  supematation  oSt  ii. 
107 ;  preservation  of,  jL  108;  touching  the  fixation 
of,  ii.  108 ;  insensible  perception  in,  ii.  109;  touch- 
ing haid  and  soft,  ii.  115 ;  liquifiable,  ii.  114;  con- 
cretions and  dissolutions  of,  iL  1 15 ;  pneumaticals 
in,  iL  1 15 ;  characters  of,  iu  1 15 ;  ductileand  tensile, 
iL  116;  fragile  and  tough,  ii.  114;  different  ones 
which  draw,  iL  466 ;  distinction  of,  ii.  560. 
Body,  commaodment  of  the  mind  over  the,  L  206 ; 
power  of  the  imagination  on  the,  L  303 ;  good  o^ 
health,  beaaty,  strength,  pleasuie,  L  203 ;  exercise 
of  the,  iL  46 ;  paintings  of  the,  iL  99 ;  how  to  be 
regulated  before  the  use  of  purgativee,  ii.  18 ;  expe- 
riments touching  the  postures  of  the,  ii.  99 ;  impres- 
mons  on  by  passions  of  the  mind,  iL  05;  against 
the  waste  of  by  heat,  ii.  467 ;  of  body,'afibcted  by, 
iL  586. 
Body  and  mind,  action  of  on  each  other,  L  303. 
BoiUng,  swelling,  and  dilatation  in,  iL  118. 
Boldness,  Essay  of,  L  30. 
Bona  Notabiha,.  iL  514. 
Bones,  experiments  touching,  iL  100. 
Bonham,  Dr.  his  case,  iL  538.    . 
Bonham's  case,  anawers  of  Lord  Coke  to  objections  in, 

iL506. 
Boniface  VIIL,  Philip  the  Fair's  treatment  o^  ii.  390. 
Books,  distinction  in  their  use,  L  55;  good  ones  true 
ijiends,  ii.  488 ;  friend  always  to  bQ  ^und  in  good 
books,  iL  488 ;  of  policy,  L  191 ;  dedications  to, 
L169. 
Border  court,  proposal  for  establishing,  iL  143. 
Borgia,  Alexander^  saying  of  the  French,  L  300. . 
Bounty,  a  regal  virtue,  L  63. 
Bow,  the  Parthians*,  iL  388. 
BraceletSj  to  oomibrt  spirits,  iL  133,  133. 
Brain,  dned  and  strengthened  by  perfumes,  iL  137. 
Brand,  Sebastian,  famous  book  of,  iL  508. 
Brass,  weight  of  in  wat«r,  iL  464;  what  made  of,  iL 

459 ;  and  iron,  union  o^  iL456. 
Bravery  stands  upon  comparison,  L  57. 
Breakfast  preservative  against  gout  and  rheums,  iL  466. 
Breeding  cattle,  iL  384. . 

Brehon  laws,  one  of  the  roots  of  the  troubles  in  Ire- 
land, ii.  190. 
Brest,  Spaniards  get  footing  at,  and  expelled  fi^m,  iL 

200,313. 
Bresquet,  the  jester's  answer  to  Francis  L,  L  1 18. 
Brewing,  speculation  of,  in  Turkey,  iL  95. 
Briareus,  fiible  of,  L  33. 

Bribe  accepted  by  Lord  C.  Bacon  in  Mr*  Hansbye's 
cause,  iL  523;  lord  chancellor  accepts,  in  th^  cause 
of  Sir  R.  Egerton,  iL  533. 
Bribery ,  ii.  435. 

Brimstone  and  quicksilver,  where  found,  iL  460. 
Britain,  iL  454 ;  discourse  on  the  true  gieatnesa  of,  iL 
222 ;  great  strength  at  sea,  one  of  the  principal 
dowries  of,  L  39. 
Brittany,  valour  of  the  En^^  at  some  eneountara  in, 
iL313. 
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Brittle  and  tough  metals,  iL  461. 

Bromley.  Mr.  Solieitor,  his  answer  to  Justice  Catline, 
L  110. 

Bromley's  report,  ii.  501. 

Broth,  how  to  make  nourishing,  ii.  14. 

Brown,  Dr.,  his  answer  to  Sir  £.  Dyer's  narration  of 
Kelly's  making  gold,  L  1 23. 

Brownists,  dissensions  in  the  church  created  by  them^ 
iL  349 ;  account  of  them,  iL  349. 

Bruises  and  blows,  ekperimflQts  on,  ii.  119. 

Bubbles,  forms  of,  iL  10. 

Buckhurat,  Lord  Steward,  in  comipission  at  the  trial  of 
Ean  of  Essex,  iL  360. 

Buckingham,  Bacon's  lettera  to  noticing  his  history  of 
Henry  VIL,  i.  374,  375 ;  letter  to  the  Earl  of,  from 
Lord  Coke,  iL  507;  letter  from,,  to  the  Lord  Chan* 
cellor,  iL  423 ;  letter  to,  from-  Lord  C.  Bacon,  touch- 
ing Sir  W.  Raleigh,  ii.  525 ;  letter  from,  to  the  Lord 
C.  Bacon,  touching  Sir  F.  Englefyld's  case,  iL  524 ; 
to  Lord  C.  Bacon,  touching  Mr.  F.  Foliambe's  case, 
ii.  524 ;  letter  to  the  Lord  C.  Bacon  from,  touching 
Mr.  Hansbye's  case,  iL  533;  letter  from,  to  Lord  C. 
Bacon,  touching  Dr.  Steward,  ii.  525;  letter  from 
Sir.  F.  Bacon  to  the  king,  touching  his  majesty's 
defence  of,  iL  519 ;  letter  to  the  Earl  of,  touching 
the  commendams,  iL  531 ;  lettera  from,  to  the  Loid 
Keeper,  ii.  531. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  dedication  of  essaya  to,  L  !• 

Building,  in  the  new  plantationa  in  Ireland,  not  to  be 
sparsun  but  in  towps,  ii.  186;  observations  on;  iL 
190 ;  essay  on,  LHO ;  men  build  stately  sooner  than 
garden  finely,  L  51. 

fiullen.  Queen  Anne,  message  to  the  king  when  led 
to  execution,  L  108. 

Borchew  wounds  a  gentleman  instead  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Hatton,  ii.  363. 

BuTghley  declares  the  Earl  of  Essex  traitor,  n^hich 
catises  a  diminution  of  his  troop,  ii.  858» 

Burials  in  earth,  ^periment  on,  ii.  56. 

Burleigh,  Lord,  attacked  in  a  libel  published  in  1593, 
ii.  343 ;  observations  thereon,  iL  244 ;  never  sued 
any  man,  raised  any  rent,  or  put  out  any  tenant, 
iL  362. 

Burning-glasses,  iL  37. 

Burrage,  leaf  of,  its  virtue,  ii.  9. 

Business,  affected  despatch  most  dangerous  to  it,  L  33; 
time  ii  its  measure,  L  33 ;  its  three  parts,  L  33 ;  an 
absurd  man  better  for  than  an  over-formal  man,  L  33  ; 
aet  straight  by  good  counsel,  L  35 ;  character  and 
erion  of  yotog  men  in,  L  48 ;  of  old  men  in,  L  48 ; 
ehoiqe  of  men  in,  L  ^ ;  to  be  too  full  of  respects  is 
a  loss  in  business,  L  56 ;  in  courts  it  is  an  easier 
matter  to  give  satisfaction,  than  to  do  the  business, 
L  87 ;  first  prepared,  ripened  by  degrees,  iL  489 ; 
like  ways,  and  why,  L  131. 

Cabivet  of  knowledge,  L  318. 

Cadiz  taken  by  the  Earls  of  Essex  and  Nottingham, 
iL  310. 

Cairo,  plagues  in,  iL  100. 

Cain,  lus  envy  towards  Abel,  L  17. 

Cain  and  Abel,  contemplation  and  action  figured  in, 
L  175. 

Calais,  Spaniards  beaten  out  of,  ii.  300,  313;  kept  by 
us  one  hundred  yean  after  we  lost  the  rest  of  Fiaaoe, 
why  so  long  kept,,  and  why  taken,  ii.  334 ;  overtures 
of  peace  broken  off  upon  the  article  of  the  restitution 
of  Calais,  iL  358 ;  in  the  possession  of  Spaniards, 
iL  387. 

Calanus,  the  Indian,  his  advice  to  Alexander,  iL  338. 

Calcuiatioa  of  metals,  ii.  460,  461, 
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Calendar  of  tlunga  not  btenled,  L  200 ;  mippoaed  im- 
pOflBibititiea,  L  200 ;  diaooTeriei  kading  to  inven- 
tiona,  i.  200 ;  popular  erron,  L  200 ;  of  inTenticms 
now  extant,  L  200. 

CaUiathene8*8  praiae  and  diapfraiaa  of  the  Macedooiata 
nation;  iL  229,  285;  mode  of  becoming  fiunoua, 
i.  115. 

Galore  et  Frigora,  De,  the  mdiment  of  the  affirmative 
table  in  the  Novum  Organum,  L  9. 

Calves  of  the  legs,  how  to  form,  iL  1 1. 

Calvin's  case.  Sir  F.  Bacon's  argament  in  it,  u.  106. 

Canals,  making  profitable,  iL  384. 

Candles,  how  to  make  them  laat,  iL  56. 

Cane,  the  properties  of,  iL  86. 

Cannibalism,  iL  443. 

CannibaU  in  the  West  Indies,  ii.  10. 

Capital  oflfenoe  to  conspire  the  death  of  a  ooanaellor  of 
state,  law  contrived  bv  the  chancellor,  ii.  333. 

Capital  oflfondera,  how  ttie  Athenians  punished  by  poi- 
son, L  85. 

Captains,  promotion  of,  ii.  383. 

Cardamon,  or  water-cresses,  ii.  58. 

Cardan,  saying  of,  iL  488. 

Cardinal,  meaning  of,  iL  423. 

Cards  and  dice,  when  to  be  used,  ii.  388. 

Cares,  meditation  on  the  moderation  o€,  L  68. 

Carew,  Sir  George,  L  283 ;  Preaident  of  Mnnslar,  iL  21 1, 

Carlisle,  state  of,  u.  506. 

Cameades,  Cato's  conceit  of  the  eloqaeooe  of,  L  164. 

Carvajall,  Francis,  sayings  of  his,  L  116^ 

Cartels  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  iL  389. 

Carthagena,  taking  of,  by  Drake,  ii.  208. 

Case,  Low's,  of  tenures,  iiL  276 ;  of  revocation  of  oaea, 
iii,  280 ;  of  impeachment  of  waMe,  iii.  268^ 

Cassander's  subtle  answer  to  Alexander,  L  180. 

Cassandra,  L  287. 

Cassius,  a  witty  answer  of  his  to  an  astrologer,  L  114. 

Cassytas,  an  herb  growing  in  Syria,  iL  87. 

Castlehaven  yielded  to  the  Spaniards  at  the  treaty  of 
Kinsale,  u.  2U. 

Catalogue  of  particular  histories,  iiL  431. 

Catesby,  hia  attainder,  L  318. 

Caterpillars,  experiments  touching,  ii.  98. 

Catharine  of  Spain  married  to  Priuce  Arthur,  L  873.  ' 

Catholics,  iL  450. 

Cato,  Major,  Livy's  description  of  him,  L  46;  aaying 
of,  L  116. 

Cato's  conceit  of  the  eloquence  of  Cameades,  L  164; 
punishment  of,  for  his  blasphemy  against  Iterntng, 
1. 166 ;  satire  of  the  Romans,  L  228 ;  his  foresiigfat, 
L  287 ;  his  saying  of  sheep,  ii.  270. 

Cato  the  elder,  his  saying  vi  the  Romans,  L  109 ;  on 
his  havmg  no  statue,  L  120 ;  saying  of,  L  121. 

Categories,  L  210. 

Catde,  breeding  of,  profitable,  iL  384. 

Cause  and  efifect,  iii.  525. 

Causes,  physical,  knowledge  of,  new,  L  199. 

Canthsrides  fiies,  experiments  on,  iL  98 ;  fly  poisMi, 
ii.  318. 

Caves,  in  Solompn's  house,  L  266. 

Cssar,  (Julius,)  i.  401 ;  an  instance  of  military  great- 
ness  and  learning,  L  164 ;  wit  in  his  speeehea,  L  181; 
noble  answer  to  Metellus,  L  181 ;  Apophthegms,  loss 
o^  L  192 ;  excellence  of  his  learning  declared  in  his 
writings,  L  180 ;  an  instance  of  conjuAction  of  mili- 
tary excellence  and  learning,  L 180 ;  ambition,  L  285 ; 
his  contempt  of  Cato,  L  236;  saying  oi,  L  281; 
raised  no  buildingB,  L  401 ;  enacted  no  laws,  L  401 ; 
avoided  envy  by  avoiding  pomp,  L  402 ;  well  read  in 

•  history,  expert  in  rhetoric,  i.  403 ;  by  hb  addreas  to 
his  mutinous  army  appeaaed  their  sedition,  L  1 15 ; 


his  aaying  of  Syfla,  L  115;  hie  reply 
king,  L  1 17 ;  his  conduct  Co  Metettoa  the 
L  120 ;  «  remark  of  Iub  hi  his  book  agi 
L  121 ;  did  greater  tUngs  than  ibe  wita 
King  Arthur  or  Hnon,  of  Bordeanx,  to  hsve 
L88;  didhimeelfhnitbyaspeedi,L34;likfiiBBd. 
ship  for  DedmiH  Brutus^  L  85 ;  Us  speeck  to  Ae 
pilotinthetta[ipest,L46;  took  Pompey  unfuvkkd, 
by  giving  out  that  hb  soldiers  lowed  him  not,  L  68; 
his  saying  of  Pompey*  L  81 ;  of  Piao,  wrioae  • 
lection  of  apophthegms,  now  lost,  L  107 ; 
ledge  of  getting  water  upon  the  sea-eoast,  iL  7 ; 
tation  of  SyUa,  only  in  reforming  the  lawe,  iL 
witty  saying  of,  L  1 10 ;  lovers  of,  L  300. 

Coaar,  Angnstus,  hia  dissimulation,  L  235. 

Cesar  Borgia's  treachery  to  the  lorde  at  Clnigagii, 
and  Pope  Alexander's  remark  on  it,  L  108. 

Cteaarv,  Lives  of,  L  284,  401. 

Cedl  chaigea  Bacon  of  ill  will  to  die  Eeri  of  Esre, 
ii.  836. 

Cedl,  Sir  Edward,  his  emment  service  at  the  baltfe  tf 
Newport,  n.  211. 

Cecil,  Sir  Robert,  his  ability,  iL  264. 

Cecile,  Duchess  of  York,  L  355. 

Celestial  hierarchy,  degree  of,  1.^175. 

Cetsus's  observation  on  medicines,  L  907 ;  hia  praoe^ 
for  health,  L  39 ;  remark  on  the  eausea  of  naes^  L  87. 

Cements,  expbiiments  tDuching,  iL  1 1 6. 

Ceremonial  laws  respecting  meats,  L  202. 

Ceremonial  magic,  L  206. 

Cersmonies  and  reapects,  easay  on,  i.  06; 

Certiorari  can  only  be  once  in  the  aame  Gamae,  iL  404; 
causes  removed  by  special,  iL  480. 

Chaldean  astrology,  L  206. 

Chambletting  of  paper,  ii.  100. 

Chamoepytis,  what  good  for,  ii.  186. 

Chamelions,  experiment  touchmg,  iL  54. 

Chancellor,  Sir  Frauds  Bacon,  when  made,  i,  5tS; 
rtdes  for  a,  iL  471 ;  his  jurisdiction  as  to  writB,  iL484 ; 
excess  of  jurisdiction  of,  ii.  472 ;  cootrfvaooe  ef  a 
law  to  protect  the,  L  338;  lord  deputy,  L  421; 
Bacon  to  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  toacfaing^  8Sr  H. 
Ydverton's  sentence,  iL  526. 

Chancery,  master's  reports  in,  iL  472;  court,  defects  id 
the  practice  of  the,  ii.  472 ;  court,  regulations  Ibr 
practice  in  the,  iL  472 ;  ordinaneee  in,  ii.  479 ;  Lord 
Bacon's  speedi  on  taking  hia  place  in,  iL  471 ;  not 
restrained  by  pramunire,  iL  490 ;  deoreea  after  jad^ 
ment,  ii.  514. 

Change,  desire  of,  and  reatleas  natore  of  thingi  in 
themselves,  H.  108. 

Chanteriea,  atat  1  E.  vL  c.  14,  iL  506: 

Chaplaina  of  noblemen  non-reaidentB,  ii.  438. 

Character  of  Jutiua  Csaar,  L  401 ;  of  believhig 
tiana,  iL  410. 

Charcoal,  vapour  of,  iL  129. 

Chaigea,  judidal,  iL  471 ;  Jodioia],  upon  the 
sion  for  the  verge,  iL  289. 

Chariots,  invention  of,  attributed  to  EricthoBJua^  L  801. 

Charitable  uses,  suits  for,  ii.  485. 

Charity,  on  the  exaltation  of,  L  68 ;  what  is  the  faeigfat 
of  <£arity,  L  68. 

Charles  Vm.,  L  826;  state  of  France  under,  L  896; 
embaasy  to  King  Henry,  L  826 :  invades  Brittaay, 
L  328;  marries  the  Duchess  of  Brittany,  L  841; 
supports  Pekin  Warbeck,  L  348;  his  death,  L  869. 

Charies,  Prince  of  Castile,  marriage  with  the  Prinecss 
Msry,L881. 

Charlea,  an  imperial  name,  iL  201;  ooosidentionB 
touching  a  war  with  Spain,  inacribed  to 
Charlea.  iL  201. 
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CXiftAM  IX.  of  Fnnea,  adiet  agtiiift  daeli,  ii.  M7. 
'     Charles  V^  meltneholy  in  bu  latter  jmn,  L  a?)  his 
}         xigour  to   Pope  Clement,  ii  890 ;  htotd  from  b- 
^  bmgh,  iL  300,  213. 

J      Charles  tho  Haidy,  his  eloaeneei,  L  3^ 
^     Charter-house,  advice  to  the  king  concerning,  ii.  S89. 

Children,  esaay  of  paienta  and,  L  i6. 

Chilon's  remark  of  kings,  fiiends^  and  frvonrites,  LIU; 
of  men  and  gold,  L  130. 

China,  ordnance  used  in,  2000  yean,  i  61. 
^      Chlneses  paint  their  skins^  iL  09 ;  mad  for  making  si^ 
^  ver,  ii.  49. 

■      Chnstian,  belieinng,  diaraeten  of,  iL  410 ;  pasa^oxes, 

*  ii.  41Q  ;  religion,  ^neaa  SyMua's  ^iraiw  of  the 
^  honesty  thereof  L  121 ;  church,  the,  ftteserred  tho 

•  relics  of  heathon  learning,  L  176. 

1       Christianity,  injuiions  effect  of  JuUanns^  edict  against, 

i.  176;  consolation  of,  iL  435 ;  war  to  disseminate, 

k  iL  440  ;  a£foction  of,  ti.  418 ;  the  lawyers  its  most 

violent  opponents,  iL  443.'  ^ 

A       Chnets,  wImii  used,  iL  15. 

Church,  iti  government,  L  244 ;  history,  prophecy,  and 
proridenoe,  L 191 ;  music,  iL  426 ;  controversy,  &ve 
errors  in,  ii.  414 ;  controversies,  iL  411 ;  pacification, 
oonsiderations  on,  iL  420 ;  contempt  o^  punishable, 
iL  290;  reform^  ii.  421 ;  fear  of  the  snbversion  of,  a 
t  just  ground  for  war  with  Spain,  ii.  200,  202,  306; 

its  condition  is  to  be  ever  under  trials,  ii.  249 ;  its 
two  trials,  persecution  and  contention,  ii.  249;  mis- 
sions, iL  437 ;  meditations  on  the  church  and  the 
Scriptures,  L,71 ;  preswved  the  books  of  philosophy 
I  and  heathen  learning,  L  98. 

Chylus,  iL  16.  - 

Ghymists,  principles  where,  iL  460. 
Cioaro^  L  209, 229 ;  was  resohite,  i.  165 ;  error  in  form- 
ing sciences,  L  178 ;  his  idea  of  a  perfect  orator,  L 
287 ;  complaint  against  Socrates  for  separating  phi- 
losophy and  rhetoric,  L  201 ;  complaint  of  the  school 
of  Socrates^  L  85 ;  his  evidence  against  Clodius  dis- 
believed, and  his  reply  to  Clodius,  upbraidings  on 
that  account,  L 108 ;  his  answer  to  Decius  Brutus, 
L  302 ;  bis  speech  on  the  law  against  bribery,  L 
1 18 ;  of  Rabirius  Posthumous,  i.  42 ;  of  Hortensius, 
i.  48 ;  his  feme  lasted  because  joined  with  vani^  in 
himself  L  57 ;  hb  proof  that  the  academic  was  the 
'  best  sect,  L  78 ;  a  mying  of  his  to  Cssar,  L  77 ; 
answer  respecting  an  old  lady  who  aflected  youdi,  L 
109 ;  other  answers  of,  L  111;  reason  for  the  power 
of  the  Romans,  L  25 ;  ii.  435 ;  of  fection,  iL  476. 
Ginea^  his  questions  and  advioo'to  Pyrrhus  respecting 

his  intended  conquestB,  L  1 18. 
Cinnamon  and  caasia,  ii.  83. 
Ciphers,  L  313. 
Circular  motion,  eternity  caUnot  be  predicated  from, 

iL  561, 583. 
Circuit  judges^  stay  upon,  iL  379. 
Circe  and  JBsculspius,  ezpositton  of  credulity  by  feble 

of,  L  203. 
Cistertians,  order  of,  ii.  506. 
Civet,  the  strength  of  its  perfume,  L  89. 
Civil  law  not  to  be  neglected,  iL  380 ;  histoiy  by  Ba» 
con,  L  273 ;  discipline,  L  160 ;  histoiy,  L  189,  190; 
knowledge,  L  228. 
Clarification,  experiment  touching,  ii.  103. 
Clarified  hippocras,  how,  ii.  8. 
Clarifying  water,  syrups,  dec,  iL  8. 
Clay  countries,  ii.  462. 
Cleanliness  of  Alexander,  iL  8. 
Clearchus,  his  answer  to  Faltnus,  L  108. 
Clearing  by  degrees  better  than  doaring  at  onoe^  L  86. 
Cletnency  of  Elizabeth,  iL  446; 


Clement,  Pope,  hia  answer  to  the  eaidinal,  complaining 
of  Miduel  Angeb's  painting  him  as  a  damned  soul, 
L109.        , 

Clement  YIL,  an  example  against  irresoluteness, 
L  165. 

Cleigy,  improper  conduct  of,  ii.  414;  provision  of,  iL 
429;  pnvileges  of,  reduced,  L  383;  residence  by, 
iL  428. 

Clerks,  convict,  to  be  burned  in  the  hand,  L  333 ;  of 

.    council,  choice  in,  ii.'381. 

ClifiEbrd,  Sir  Conyers,  disaster  o^  ii.  351; 

Clifibrd  impeaches  the  lord  chamberlain,  i.  352. 

Clifford,  Sir  Robert^  joins  in  Perkin  Warbeck's  conspi- 
racy, i.  349 ;  won  over  to  the  king,  i.  350. 

Clinias,  in  Plato,  his  opinion  of  trar^  iL  204. 

Clodius's  acquittal,  and  CatuUus's  question  to  his  jury, 
L  108. 

Ck)th  manufectory,  laws  regarding,  L  376. 

Cloves,  power  of  on  water,  ii.  20. 

Clouds  mitigate  the  heat  of  the  sun,  L  100. 

Ccelum's  exposition  of  fable,  i.  296. 

Coelum,  or  beginnings,  L  296. 

Cofieo,  effects  of,  ii.  99. 

Cogitation,  words  the  image  of,  L  21'2. 

Coin  of  Pope  Julhis,  il  390. 

Coins,  one  of  the  external  points  of  separation  with 
Scotland,  iL  144. 

Coke,  expostulation  to  Lord  Chief  Justice,  ii.485 ;  book- 
wise,' but  comparatively  ignorant  of  men,  ii.  486; 
admission  of  his  great  legal  knowledge,  iL  486, 487 ; 
his  faults  in  pleading  shown,  ii.  486 ;  his  feults  ex- 
posed, iL  486 ;  his  too  much  love  of  money,  ii.  486 ; 
advice  to  as  to  charity,  iL  486 ;  plainly  told  how  he 
got  his  money,  iL  487 ;  .defence  of  judges,  letter  to 
the  king  concerning  commendams,  iL  495  ;  his  sin- 
gleness  of  conduct  in  the  case  of  commendams,  ii. 
496;  abuse  offered  to  Mr.  F.  Bacon  in  the  Exche- 
quer, iL  497 ;  reasons  for  promoting  to  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  iL  497 ;  Reports,  cha- 
racter of  them,  iL  230 ;  obligation  of  the  law  to,  iL 
230 ;  censure  hf  his  Reports,  ii.  498 ;  commanded 
to  forbear  sitting  at  Westminster,  il.  498 ;  ^ues- 
tered  from  the  table  of  the  circuits,  ii.  499 ;  Reports, 
expurging  o^  ii.  499;  his  behaviour  in  church 
affiurs,  ii.  500 ;  not  changed  by  being  made  one  of 
the  lLing*s  council,  IL  500 ;  his  corrections  in  his 
Reports  scorn  rather  than  satisfaction  to  the  king, 
iL  500 ;  justification  of  his  Reports,  iL  500 ;  removed 
firom  King's  Bench,  ii.  500 ;  answers  to  objections 
taken  to  parts  of  his  Reports,  li.  506;  saying  of,  i. 
1 1 5 ;  his  opinion  of  Lord  Bacon's  Instauratio  Magna, 
iL  508 ;  a  paper  on  laws  designed  against,  ii.  513 ; 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  confesses  he  was  sometimes  too 

'  sharp  to  Sir  Edward,  ii.  520 ;  questions  demanded 
touching  the  Reports  of^  by  the  king's  command- 
ment, ii.  528 ;  answers  to  questions  put  upon  his 
reported  cases,  iL  529, 530 ;  Reports,  feults  in,  the 
acts  of  courts,  ii.  499. 

Cold,  efiects  of,  L  102,  103 ;  condensation  of  air,  by, 
iL  10 ;  cause  of  taking,  ii.  14;  prohibits  putrefection, 
ii.  51 ;  on  the  production  of,  ii.  18;  the  sun  mag- 
netical  of,  iL  19 ;  causes  of,  ii.  19;  mortification  by, 
ii.  106. 

Colleges  and  schools  to  be  encouraged,  iL  378. 

Colic,  cure  for  the,  iL  133. 

Coligni,  Admiral,  his  advice  to  Charl^  DC.  to  war 
against  Flanders,  ii.  205. 

Colonies,  how  to  be  formed,  ii.  385 ;  management  of, 
iL  885 ;  what  first  to  be  done  in,  ii.  385 ;  how  to  bo 
governed,  iL  385 ;  customs  and  rents  to  the  kingr 
from,  iL  386 ;  how  to  choose  for,  iL  385. 
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Cobnkation  most  be  rdimtary,  iL  886. 

Coloure,  which  show  bett,  by  candle  light,  L  45;  of 
good  and  «yil,  fragment  of,  i.  72 ;  fative  litUe  neoeaai- 
tade  with  the  propertiee  of  thinga^  i.  89  (  produdiig 
hair  of  divers,  iL  282 :  of  feathers,  what  cauaes  the 
difierent  in  birds,  ii  7 ;  of  good  and  evil,  aocoant  of 
the  publications  of,  i.  7. 

Combat,  trial  of  right  by,  Spanish  custom,  ii.  298. 

Comets,  have  power  over  the  maaa  of  thinga,  L  60 ; 
causes  and  effects  of  heat,  i.  100. 

Commendams,  to  the  king  about,  iL  488 ;  evils  of, 
iL  429. 

Comnenus,  Emanuel,  poisoning  of  the  ab  by,  iL  127. 

Commentaries  and  annotations,  L  217. 

Commerce,  considerations  respecting,  iL  148. 

Commission,  of  bankrupt,  whien  granted,  ii.  485 ;  for 
examination  of  witnesses,  when  to  be  discharged, 
ii.  484 ;  a  constant  one  given  to  honest  men  subor- 
dinate to  the  council  board,  suggested,  iL  385 ;  of 
suits,  advice  to  the  king  for  reviving,  ii.  520. 

Commissions,  as. to  suits  for,  iL  485 ;  to  examine  wit> 
nesses,  ii.  483. 

Commissioners,  report  on,  ii.  149. 

Common,  as  to  enclosing,  iL  884. 

Common  law,  when  it  controls  acta  of  Pariiameiit,  &. 
506. 

Common  laws,  elements  of  the,  iiL  131. 

Common  prayer,  swerving  from  in  divine  service, 
punishable,  iL  290. 

Commonplace  books  enomerated,  L  218. 

Commons,  House  of,  their  power,  ii.  380 ;  to  repre- 
sent, not  personate  the  people,  iL  286 ;  speech  on 
grievances  of,  ii.  272. 

Commonwealth,  nature  of,  first  seen  in  a  ihmily,  L 
188;  Plato's,  iL  286. 

Communication  and  tranamissioa  of  diaeoveries  and 
inventions,  L  434. 

Comparative  instances  of  heat,  iii.  379. 

Compass,  effects  produced  by  the  invention  of,  L  431. 

Compound  metals  now  in  use,  iL  469;  fruits  and 
flowers,  ii.  66. 

Con^posts,  different  sorts  of,  for  ground,  ii.  79. 

Compositio,  its  difference  from  mistio,  ii*  40;  one 
of  the  internal  points  of  separation  with  Scotland, 
iL  146. 

Compression  of  bodies,  u.  8. 

Concoction,  experiment  touching,  ii.  1 13. 

Concord,  to  discord,  ii,  26. 

Concords,  perfect  or  semi-peifect,  ii.  25. 

Concretion  of  bodies,  ii.  115. 

Conference  makes  a  ready  man,  L  55. 

Confession  of  faith,  iL  407. 

Confirmation,  iL  426. 

Confusio  serii  et  joci,  iL  41-3. 

Conquest,  effects  of,  ii.  453. 

Consiilvo,  answen  of,  L  115, 117. 

Consent,  touching  cures  by  motion  of,  iL  17. 

Conservation  of  bodies,  iL  104. 

Considerations  on  church  pacification,  iL  490. 

Consolations  of  Christianity,  iL  485. 

Conspiratora,  Elizabeth's  conduct  to,  ii.  445. 

Constantinople,  the  excellence  qf  its  sttuation,  iL  229. 

Constable,  Sir  John,  dedication  of  essays  (edit  1612) 
to,  L  3. 

Constables,  office  of,  iiL  315. 

Cxmsumption,  drink  for,  iL  15. 

Consumptions,  Aristotie's  advice  in,  ii.  16. 

C  jntemplation  and  action,  L  220 ;  of  God'a  creatoiea 
produceth  knowledge,  L  163;  and  action  figured  in 
Abel  and  Cain,  L  175 ;  man's  exercise  in  Paradise, 


L  175 ;  and  ftetioD,  onioD  httmmk,  iL  ITSp  174;  rf 
nature,  men  have  withdrawn  frooiy  L  173. 

Oomeoip^  pats  an  edge  upon  anger,  L  60. 

Contempts,  as  to  taking  away  poaeeadoo.  finr,  n.  47S; 
on  force  or  ill  woids^ iL  484;  impritwnmept  ix,jL 

40v. 

Contentions,  learning,  L  169, 170. 

Contzactbn  produces  cnmp,  iL  133. 

Contributions,  against,  ii.  514. 

Controversies,  dbnrch,  iL  41 1. . 

ControvsBiy,  mind,  state  of,  iL  420;  chnicfav csnai k 
iL414. 

Convenation,  L  228;  iL  424;  short  notes  for  cxii^i 
131;itawiadom,L228. 

Coc^eiy,  noeipts  fiar,  iL  15. 

Copemieus's  theory  of  astronomy,  L  200,  SOI;  iLSTi. 

Copies,  in  cbanoeiy,  survey  o£,  iL  474 ;  in  tiuuKoj:, 
iL488. 

Copper  and  tin«  mixture  of^  iL  456. 

Copyholds,  commissions  granted  for,  ii.  275. 

Coral,  touching  the  growth  of,  iL  105 ;  nee  of  to  fc 
teeth,  iL  101;  near  the  nature  of  plaiit  and  smH 
iL8I. 

Cordials,  as  medidnaa,  iL  468. 

Com,  eraotion  of  granaries  for  foreign,  iL  283. 

Com,  as  to  diaeaaes  of  and  accidenta  to,  iL  88* 

Oomeliua  Tadtns,  i.  190. 

Cornish  diamonds  the  exudations  of  stone,  iL  7. 

Corns  and  wens,  how  to  remove,  iL  136. 

Corpulency,  how  to  avoid,  iL  11. 

Corrapt  bodiea^  eflfect  of  medicine  on,  iL  543. 

Cosmetic,  L  205. 

Cosmography,  histoiy  o^  L  191;  exemplified  in  fhi 
book  of  Job,  L  175. 

Cosmns,  Duke  of  Florence,  hia  saying  aboat  psfi- 
dious  friends,  L  14. 

Costs,  defendant  to  pay,  upon  insoflkieDt  anewe^k 
483 ;  in  chancery  suits,  ii.  474. . 

Cotton,  examination  of  Sir  Jtobert,  iL  615. 

Cotton'a  case.  Sir  It,  letter  concerning^  to  the  Losd 
Chancellor,  from  Buckingham,  ii.  522»  523. 

Cotton's  cause,  letter  to  the  king  touching,  iL  511. 

Council,  act  of,  iL  491;  board,  a.  iwinmiasion  auborfi- 
nate  to,  iL  385 ;  privy,  how  to  fbmi,  iL  381;  duMS 
in  derka  of^  iL  381;  of  Ireland,  advice  to  reduce  the 
number,  ii.  191;  busineas,  account  of^  ii.  537,  538. 

Counael,  pkadini^,  i.  58 ;  essay  of,  L  28 ;  one  of  die 
fruits  of  friendiship^L  35;  its  two  aorts^  i.  35;  ho- 
nest, rare,  but  fVom  a  perfect  friend,  L  3 ;  boondiaC 
i  168;  fined  for  long  billa,  iL  482 ;  as  to  nSumg 
to  be,  iL  509. 

Counsels,  cabinet,  a  motto  for  thein,L  29. 

Counsellor  of  state,  capital  ofiTenoe  to  ooostpiie  dv 
death  o(L  333. 

Counsellor,  privy,  his  duty^  ii.  381. 

Counsellors,  privy,  bound  by  oath  to  aeorecy,  iL  381; 
their  delivery  by  one  of  the  prindpal  offendos,  iL 
359 ;  degenerate  arts  of  some  by  which  they  gain 
favour;  othera  ^ negotiia  paraa,"  yet  unable  to  sa- 
plify  tiieir  own  fortunes,  L  36;  in  plantatioBi^ 
*  should  be  noblemen  and  gentiemen,  not  merdiaali^ 
L  41;  of  atate,  choice  of  as  to  tiieir  number,  iL  381; 
for  what  bills  punishable,  iL  482 ;  of  state,  iL  381. 

Countries,  Low,  ii.  451. 

Court,  the  king's,  ii.  387 ;  of  the  green  dodi,  u.  267; 
rolls,  examination  of,  ii.  482. 

Courtier,  the  boon  obtained  of  an  emperor  by  a,  & 
376. 

CoortierB,  H.  Noel's. opinion  of^  L  121. 

Courts  of  jofltice,  tiieir  four  bad  inatnunenti^LSS; 
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''  Wet,  •heriiTii  turn,  &c,  iii.  815;  of  ehancefy,  de- 
lays how 'to  be  remedied,  ii.473;  of  common  law, 
^owth  of,  ii.  494 ;  for  the  borden  of  Seotland,  mig- 
K^stions  for,  ii.  143 ;  several,  of  justice,  one  of  the 
inlerrial  points  of  separation  with  Scotland,  iL  146  ; 
of  jastice,  the  ordinary,  ii.  860;  aa  to  their  juriadic- 
tioii,  ii.  379; 
Coventry  seasoned  by  Lord  Coke  ia  his  wi^s,  iL  601; 
Covering^y  defects  o^  L  334. 
Cramp,  comes  of  contraction,  ii.  138. 
Cranfield's,  Sir  Lionel,  saying,  i.  109. 
Craniology,  i.  202. 
Craasus,  answers  of  his,  L  116.  *  ■ 
Creattires,  perfection  of  hiatory  of,  i.  187 ;  living, 
comparative  magnitude  of,  ii.  117;  br^  qf  putre- 
faction, ii.  92. 
Credulity  and  imposition,  concuntoce  between,  L  172 ; 

adamant  of  lies,  ii.  429. 
Critical  knowledge,  i.  217. 
Critics,  their  rash  judgment,  L  217 ;  absurd  mistakes 

of,  i.  217. 
Croesas,  reason  of  for  preferring  peace  to  war,  i.  1 15 ; 

Solon's  answer  tO  hun,  i  118. 
CroUiuB,  chymical  dispensatory  of,  iL  136. 
Croee-row,' second  letter  of  the,  ii^  460 ;  third  letter, 

iu  460;  fourth  letter,  iL  462. 
Crowd  LB  not  company,  L  34. 
CrowH)  one  of  the  external  points  of  separation  with 
Scotland,  iL  144 ;  no  crown  of  Europe  has  so  great 
a   proportion  of  demesne  and  land    revenue,  ii. 
228. 
Crown's  revenues,  iL  888. 
Crudity,  experiment  touching,  iL  1  IS.' 
Crystal,  congealing  water  into,  iL  54 ;  comes  of  water, 

ii.  463. 
CufTe,  evidence  against,  ii.  365. 
Cufie,  Henry,  enemy  to  all  superiors)  ii.  354. 
Gultore  of  the  mind,  L  228. 
Cailning,  essay  of,  L  30. 
Cupid  and  heaven,  fable  of,  L  435. 
Cupid,  or  an  atom,  L  298. 
Cure  in  some  ulcers  and  hurts,  ii.  106. 
Cures  worked  by  the  imagination,  iL  136 ;  by  motion 

of  consent,  iL  17.      - 
Curiosity  unprofitable,  L  171. 
Custom  and  education,  essay  on,  L  46;  cure  by,  ii.  17 ; 
its  froward  retention  as  froward  as  innovation,  i.  32 ; 
only  alters  nature,  i.  45 ;  the  principal  magistrate  of 
man's  life,  L  45 ;  power  of  on  meats,  dec,  u.  46 ; 
cannot  confirm  what  is  unreasonable,  ii.  295. 
Customs,  statutes  of,  6  R.  II.,  9  R.  IL,  13  H.  IV.,  1 
H.  v.,  u.  280;  statutes  of,  3  Ed.  I.,  1.  Ed.  III.,  14 
Ed.  m.,  17  Ed.  III.,  38  Ed.  IIL,  1 1  Ed.  n.,47  Ed. 
III.,  u.  279,  280;  ancient  commencement  o%  iL 
279 ;  to  the  king  from  colonies,  iL  386. 
Cuttle  irtk,  experiment  touching,  ii.  100. 
Cyclops,  or  ministers  of  terror,  L  288. 
Cyrus,  from  whom  he  sought  supply,  iL  281. 

Damps  in  mines,  which  kill,  iL  127. 

Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  latter  times,  L  191. 

Dark,  on  wood  shining  in  the,  ii.  62. 

Darcy's  case,  iL  528,  529.  ' 

Davers,  Sir  Charles,  first  confession  of,  ii.  868 ;  second 

confisssion  o^  ii.  369. 
Dflvid  sought  hj  Samuel,  L  208 ;  saying  of  his  raspeet- 

ing  adversity,  IL  488. 
DavM's  military  law,  L  185. 
Davis)  Sir  John,  confession  of,  iL  368 ;  se^  gnaid  over 

chief  justice  and  the  lord  keeper,  iL  368. 
IVAqailla,  D'Avila.  the  Spaniah  general,  taken  pnaoner 
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at  Kinsale,  iL  200, 211 ;  his  abuse  of  the  Iriah^  n 
212. 

D'Aubigny,  Lord,  L  363. 

D'Avila,  Gomez,  carries  letters  for  Lopes  and  Ferrers 
in  their  plot  against  Queen  Elizabeth,  iL  219 ;  brings 
back  answers  from  Manuel  Louis,  iL  219;  appre- 
hended at  landing,  ii.  219. 

Deafiiess  from  sound,  persons  deaf  from  sound,- ii.  28. 

Death,  learning  mitigatea  the  fear  of,  L  182;  motion 
afier  the  instant  of,  ii.  69 ;  the  essay  of,  inserted  from 
the  remains  of  1646^  remarks  upon  it,L  10;  essay 

.  of,  L  -11 ;  essay  on,  L  131 ;  history  of  life  and,  iiL 
467 ;  porohes  of,  iii.  508. 

Debate,  haste  should  not  be  used  in  matters  of  wei^ity^ 
ii.38l. 

Decemvirs,  make  the  twelve  tables,  ii^  281;  grained 
the  laws  of  Greece  upon  the  Roman  stock,  iL  234. 

Decorations  of  body,  L  205. 

Decree  pronounced  should  be  qieedily  signed,  iL  473; 
breach  of,  iL  480. 

Decrees  in  chancery  after  judgment  against  the,  ii.  614 ; 
special  order  for  reading,  ii.  483 ;  not  enrolled,  no 
exemplification  of,  to  be  allowed,  iL  485 ;  in  chancery, 
iL  479 ;  drawn  at  the  rolb,  ii.  482. 

Dedications  to  books,  L  169 ;  objections  to  Seneca'a, 
iL435. 

Deer^  the  nature  of,  iL  102. 

Defects,  covering,  L  284. 

Defence  of  Cufie,  iL  365 ;  of  Earl  of.  Essex,  iL  860. 

Defendant,  when  to  be  examined  upon  interregatMies, 
u.  483. 

Deformity,  essay  on,  L  49 ;  deformed  persons  bold,  in- 
dustrious, L  49. 

Delays,  essay  o^  L  29;  mature  advice  should  not  be 
oonfbnnded  with,  ii.  489. 

Delegates,  commission  o^  iL  485. 

Delirato  learning,  and  difibrent  kinda  of,  L  169. 

Delivery,  style  of,  i.  214;  methodical,  L  214. ' 

Deluges,  bury  all  things  in  oblivion,  L  60. 

Ddmetrius,  answers  made  to  him,  L  116. 

Democritns,  L  198 ;  efTeet  of  odour  upon,  ii.  128 ;.  opi- 
nion of  the  cause  of  colours,  i.  89 ;  of  truth,  L  122 ; 
his  doctrine  respecting  an  atom,  L  299 ;  his  philo- 
sophy, i.  198,  435,  437;  his  saying  of  nature,  i. 
196 ;  primitive  remarks  on  the  theory  of  Democritus 
and  Leuoippus,  iL  578 :  intormixtum  and  coacerva- 
tum,  theories  of,  ii.  578;  whether  the  intorstollar 
space,  or  pure  ether,  be  one**  entire,  unbroken  stream, 
or  consist  of  a  variety  of  contiguous  parts,  iL  678 ; 
his  theory  of  the  universe,  ii.  676. 

Demotiax,  his  answer  respecting  his  burial,  L  109. 

Demosthenes,  ii.  435;  hii  scorn  of  wars  which  are 
not  prevefitiye,  iL  204;  his  answer  to  JBschines, 
L  114;  to  others,  L  118,  209;  said  action  was  the 
chief  part  of  an  orater,  i.  20 ;  his  speech  in  many 
orations  to  the  Athenians,  L  76;  reprehends  the 
people  for  hearkening  to  King  Philip's  condition, 
L  77 ;  answers  of  his,  i.  116 ;  answer  to  JBschines 
as  to  times  of  leisure,  L  166 ;  a  wate^-drinker,  L 
228 ;  his  sayings,  L  235. 

Demurrers  for  discharging  the  suit,  ii.  482 ;  not  to  be 
overruled  on  petition,  ii.  483 ;  defined,  ii.  482  -  re- 
ference upon,  ii.  482. 

Dendamis,  the  Indian,  L  239. 

Denham,  Sir  John,  iL  477 ;  speech  to,  in  the  exchequer 
iL  477. 

Denizens,  privileges  and  disabilities  of,  iL  169. 

Denmark^  state  o^  during  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
iL  248 ;  king  of,  incorporated  to  the  blood  of  Eng 
land,  and  engaged  in  the  quarrel  of  the  Palatinate, 
iL  213. 
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Dense  bodiee  coldeet,  ii.  19. 

Density  and  nui^,  history  d,  iiL  464. 

Desire  of  memory,  L  190. 

Desmond,  Countess,  teeth  of,  iL  101.    . 

Despatch,  essay  of^  i.  88 ;  its  meaeuiementy  L  33 ;  order 
and  distribotion,  its  Kfe,  i.  39 ;  proceeding  upon 
somewhat  oanoeiTed  in  fcdiitetes  de^Miteh,  L  3S. 

Despatches,  iot  facilitating,  it  877. 

Deucalion  or  restttation,  i.  801.  .  . 

Dew  of  May  for  medidne,  iL  106. 

Dews  and  rains,  how  produced,  ii.  10. 

Diagoras's  saying  of  Neptune's  temple,  i.  311. 

Diamonds,  Cornish,  are  the  exudations  of  stone,  iL  7. 

Diapason,  not  the  true  computation,  ii.  36. 

Dice  and  cards,  when  to  be  used,  iL  388. 

Diets,  experiments  touching,  iL  16 ;  good  which  makes 
lean,  iL  469  ;  beware  of  judden  change  in,  L  39 ; 
\    importance  of  to  the  mind,  i.  308. 

^Digestion,  touching,  iL  64. 

Digests  of  laws  of  England  and  Scotland,  iL  147;  of 
laws  of  England,  o|br  of,  iL  338. 

Dignity,  of  goyemofs,  depends  on  the  dignity  of  the 
governed,  i.  183. 

Dilatation  and  swelling  in  boifing,  iL  1 18. 

Dioclestan,  melancholy  in  his  latter  yearn,  L  37. 

Diogenes,  how  he  would  be  buried,  L  109 ;  answers 
of  his,  L  1 16,  1 16, 130, 131, 133 ;  sharp  answer  as 
to  the  morigerition  of  learned  men»  L  169 ;  Alexan- 
der's observation  respecling,  L  179. 

Diomedes,  or  leal,  L  399. 

Dionysius,  or  passions,  L  808. 

Discontinusnce  of  the  proeecution,  iL  480. 

Discord-  to  concord,  sweetnees  of,  ii.  36. 

Discords,  which,  most  odious,  ii.  36. 

Diiicourse,  touching  the  saAty  of  the  queen's  pereon, 
ii.  314;  eseay  on,  L  40;  accords  with  a  man's 
learning  and  expressed  opinions,  L  45 ;  in  praise  of 
Elizabeth,  iL  446. 

DiKovery,  impreesion,  L  301;  of  forms,  L  197;  a 
branch  of  human  philosophy,  L  301. 

Disease  of  Naples,  origin  of,  iL  10;  origin  of  French, 
iL  10. 

Diseases,  e^ndemical,  iL  67 ;  appropriate  exercises  for, 
L  66 ;  infectious,  iL  46. 

Dispositions  of  men,  L  334. 

Dinimilarity  of  things  celestial  and  sublunary,  in  re- 
gard to  eternity  and  mutability,  not  proved  to  be 
true,  L  416. 

Dinimulation,  eesay  o^  L  14. 

Dissimolations  discovered  by  physiognomy,  L  301. 

Dissolution  of  metals,  iL  461,463;  of  bodies,  iL  116; 
of  metals,  iL  460. 

Dissolved  metals,  iL  465. 

Distempen  of  learning,  i.  169. 

Distribution,  the  life  of  despatch,  if  not  too  subtile,  L 
33 ;  the  real  UBS  of  great  riches,  L  43. 

Divination,  natural,  iL  109. 

Divinity,  university  lectures  c£,  advice  to  raise  the 
person  of,  out  of  the  Sutton  estate,  IL  341 ;  its  pro- 
gress under  James  I.,  iL  386 ;  should  not  be  aU  in 
all,  but  only  above  all,  L  98 ;  or  philosophy  cannot 
be  searched  too  far,  L  164;  its  two  part%  L 841 ; 
its  four  branches,  L  343. 

Divine  voice  above  the  light  of  nature,  L  339. 

Divine  influxion,  L  306. 

Divine  philosophy,  no  deficienoe  in  but  excess,  L 
196. 

Difine  providence,  i.  198b 

Divine  proofs  of  the  advantages  of  learning,  L  174. 

Divines,  objeetians  oS,  to  learning  answered,  L  163. 
objections  to  learning  by,  L  163. 


Divinatioo,  natunil,  two  sorts,  L  306;  astificislv  aim 

woriM,  L  306 ;  superstitious,  L  306 ;  diviaoo  c^  I 

artificial,  reriona^  superstitious;  8.  natond,  naliii 

influxiony  L  306. 
Division,  of  learning,  }.  187;  of  histoiy*  L  187;  tf 

human  philosophy^  L  301;  of  natoial  twiidii, 

L  199 ;  of  doubts,  L  300. 
Divided  state,  L  301. 
Dodderidge  made  judge,  ii.  498. 
Dogs,  know  the  dog-lriller,  ii.  134 ;    sense  of  waai 

almost  a  sixth  sense,  iL  93. 
Dog-killer,  dogs  know  the,  iL  134. 
Domitian,  happy  reign  of,  L  177. 
Domitian's  dream,  L  43 ;  dream  before  his  death,  k 

333. 
Doubts,  division  of,  particular  total,  L  800 ;  evib  d. 

L  300 ;  registry  of,  L  300 ;  manner  of  regiatne^ 

L  301. 
Drake's  expedition  to  the  West  Indies.  iL  308;  Ui 

expedition  in  1587  showed  the  weakness  of  lb 

Spaniards,  iL  308 ;  hu  terming  it  the  wngring  of 

the  King  of  Spain's  beard,  u.  808 ;  his  and  8k 

John  Hawkins's  voyage  to  the  West  Indian  mbh 

tunate,  iL  313 ;  his  death,  iL  313. 
Draining,  land  improved  by,  ii.  384. 
Dreams,  exposition  of,  i.  301 ;  lo  be  dcepised,  bst  Ihs 

spreading  of  them  is  mischievous,  L  43. 
Drink,  dissipation  of  melancholy  by,  iL  9 ;  lipasBig 

of  before  the  time,  ii.  89 ;  a  restorative,  iL  467. 
Drinks  in  Turkey^  iL  94 ;  maturation  o£,  iL  47. 
Drowned  mineral  works,  speech  for  (he  reooveoH «( 

iL  463. 
Drowning  of  metals,  iL  457. 
Droughti,  great  ones  in  summer,  ii.  109. 
Drums,  sound  in,  ii.  30.       ' 
Drunkenness,  pleasures  o(  iL  93 ;  eanses  and  s&eli 

of,  ii.  97;  experiments  in,  ii.  97. 
Druse  in  Normandy,  valour  of  the  English  tH,  iL  311 
Drury  House,  consultation  and  resolutioDs  taken  a^ 

ii.  366. 
Dye  of  scarlet,  ii.  133. 
Dyer,  Mr.,  his  opioion  of  customs,  iL  379. 
Dionysius  the  tyrant,  answer  of  his,  L  1 12. 
Dionysius  the  elder's  answer  to  hisrson,  L  IIS. 
Dudley  and  Empson,  the  people's  curses  rather  dun 

any  law  brought  ^ir  overthrow,  iL  836  ;  wicked  b* 

stmments  of  Heniy,  L  374. 
Dudley  made  Speaker  of  the  House  of  CoauBoai, 

L  376. 
Duels,  French  law  of,  iL  397;   causes  oC  iL  896; 

Turkish  emperor's  censure  of,  iL  298;   deqiised 

evenly  barbarous  nations,  iL  398;  nature  and  gvei^ 

ness  of  the  offence  oi,  iL  396 ;  decree  of  Star  Chsa- 

ber  against,  iL  300 ;  edict  against  by  Charles  DL  d 

France,  ii.  397 ;  accessaries  before,  pnnishahle,  E 

399;  charge  against,  iL  296 ;  the  practice  not  amoag 

Greeks  or  Romans,  ii.  398 ;  remedies  for,  iL  396; 

English  law  of,  iL  397. 
Duelling,  a  presumptuous  offence,  iL  300 ;  weakness 

and  consdenoe  of  small  value,  iL  308 ;  a  bre^iaf 

of  the  law,  ii.  303. 
Dulcorating  of  fruit  by  ancients,  iL  65. 
Dust,  how  it  helpeth  the  growth  of  plants,  iL  88. 
Dutdi,  the  peipetual  duellist  of  Spain,  ii.  813;  theih 

cretse  of  their  power  since  1688,  iL  318. 
Duty,  L  74 ;  of  a  king,  L  333. 


Eakth,  difierences  between  sand  and,  iL  7 ;  incnass  of 
weight  in,  iL  100 ;  mode  of  strengthening,  iL  464; 
not  necessary  to  the  sprouting  of  plants,  iL  85  ;  vodi 
of  medidnalt  iL  94 ;  the  oosmogrnphen  who  fial 
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^uco'vered  the  ronndness  of  the  eatth  eefwnrait  by 
the  church,  i.  97;  how  turned,  ii.  462 ;  whether  it 
is   periflhabie^  ii.  591 ;  rotation  of,  an  extravagant 
notion,  iii.  626 ;  whether  the  dinrnal  motion  is  con- 
fined within  the  region  of  heaven,  iii.  626 ;  the  idea 
that  it  is  a  magnet  a  light  imagination,  iii.  528 ;  in- 
'^nrard  parts  of,  cannot  reeemUe  any  aubetanee  which 
the  eye  of  man  hath  seen,  Hi.  528. 
Earthquakes  bury  all  things  m  oblivion,  i.  60. 
Earths,  difTerences  of,  iL  87. 
Ecbatana,  the  summer  parloctr  of  the  Kings  of  Persia, 

ii.  928. 
Ecclesiastical  reform,  ii.  421 ;  estate,  Lord  Coke  an 

enemy  to,  ii.  500. 
Echo,  poncerning  the  nature  o(  ii.  30;  phenomenon 
of,  iii.  541 ;  the  representative  of  vain  paradox,!.  292. 
Echoes,    different  sorts  of,  ii.  40;  superreflection  o(, 

iu  107. 
Economy,  political,  ii.  112. 
Edga[r,  King,  collected  the  laws,  ii  231,  235. 
Edible,  flesh  not,  ii.  118. 
Edict  of  Julianus  against  Christians,  i.  176. 
Editor's  notes,  i.  244. 

Education,  of  youth,  considerations  on,  i.  104 ;  essay 
on  custom  and,  i.  45 ;  is  custom  in  young  years, 
i.  46  ;  of  priests,  ii.  417 ;  for  preaching,  iL  427 ;  ad- 
vantages of,  i.  167;  of  Alexander,  i.  179; 
Edward   I.,  the  first  lawgiver  amongst  as,  iL  169; 

crossed  the  pope's  jurisdiction,  iL  390. 
Edward  II.,  cruel   conduct  to  him,  and  his  saying 

thereon,  L  114. 
Edward  III.,  his  reign  visited  with  three  mortalities, 

ii.  245. 
Edward  lY.,  of  high  spirit,  yet  beautifui,  i.  49. 
Egerton,  cause  in  which  the  chancellor  accepted  a 

bribe,  ii  622. 
Egg,  white  of,  its  use,  il.  134 ;  with  spirits  of  wine,  iL 

465 ;  turned  into  stone,  ii.  463. 
^S^f  yolk  6f,  very  nourishing,  ii.  15 ;  their  clarifying 

quality,  ii.  8. 
Egypt,  its  excellent  situation,  il.  228 ;  the  most  ancietit 
monarchy,  ii.  228 ;  two  mighty  returns  of  fortune 
thereiii,  ii.  228. 
Egyptians,  idols,  i.  208,  212. 
Elenches,  L  210. 
Elephants,  gestation  of,  ii.  102. 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  her  learning  without  a  parallel,  L  179, 
283 ;  an  instance  of  advantage  of  learned  princes,  i. 
166,  179 ;  beauty  of,  iL  449  ;  alters  tiie  religion,  iL 
445;  her  clemency,  ii.  446 ;  her  learning,  ii.  446 ;  her 
tranquillity,  iL  445 ;  her  beneficence,  ii.  446 ; '  her  ex- 
penses, iL  447 ;  her  piety,  L  398 ;  prayers  composed 
by,  L  398 ;  her  fondness  for  the  works  of  St  Augus- 
tine, L  398 ;  her  daily  search  of  the  Scriptures,  L 
398 ;  dislike  of  a  pompous  epitaph,  i.  398 ;  her  im- 
provement of  buildings,  iL  447;  her  conduct  to  con- 
spirators, ii.  445 ;  disunion  in  praise  of,  ii.  445 ;  re- 
port of  treasonable  designs  of  Dr.  Lopez  against, 
iL216;  blessings  of  the  people  under,  iL  246;  her 
conduct  to  Philip  of  Spain,  ii.  258 ;  attempts  on  life, 
by  whom  made,iL  390 ;  apophthegms,  and  anecdotes 
of  and  respecting,  L  107, 108,  IlO,  111,  112, 120,123. 
Ellesmere's,  Chancellor,  letter  to  the  King  touching 
Lord  Coke,  iL  499 ;  objections  to  parts  of  Lord 
Coke's  reports,  iL  505. 
Elocution,  not  to  be  neglected  in  philosophy,  L  170. 
Eloquence,  savouring  of  affectation  or  iihitation  unbe- 
coming a  king,  L  161 ;  of  accident,  iL  337;  discre- 
tion of  speech  more  than  eloquence,  L  40. 
Ely,  case  of  the  isto  of,  ii;  528 ;  questions  and  an- 
iwen,  iL  529. 


EmbiBihmng,  among  Greeks,  iL  104^ 

Embassies  to  foreign  princes  or  states,  ii.  882. 

Emblem,  and  prsnotion,  L  212. 

Embroidery,  not  discerned  hy  oandlelight,  L  45. 

Embryo,  diestraetion  of,  iL  59. 

Emisnon  of  spirits,  iL  126. 

Empedocle^  his  deligbt  in  solitode,  i.  84 ;  his  tbeary 

of  the  substance  of  the  moon>  iL  586. 
Emperors,  advantages  of  learned,  L  177.  - 
Empirics^  why  sometimes  more  soocessfwl  than  physi- 
cians, L  204. 
Empire,  essay  of,  L  26. 
Empson  and  Dodley,  the  people's  curses  rather  than 

any  law  brought  their  overthrow,  iL  236« 
iBnclosure  of  common,  ii.  284. 
Endymion,  or  the  fiivoorita,  L  284.  ^ 

England,  tracts  relating  to,  iL  222 ;  proposition  con- 
cerning amendment  of  laws  of,  ii.  229 ;  ofibr  of  di- 
gest of  laws  of,  iL  233 ;  comparison  of  England  and 
Spain  in  the  year  1588,  iL  212 ;  an  overmatch  for 
France,  why,  L  38. 
England  and  Scotiand,  union  of,  ii.  452,  454. 
Englefield,  his  cause,  letter  from  Bockingham  to  tho 

Lord  Chancellor  Bacon;  touching  ii.  624.     • 
English  language  more  rich  for  being  mixed,  iL  230, 
285 ;  English  least  taxed  of  any  nation  in  Europe^ 
iL253. 
Enrolment,  injunctions  require,  iL  484. 
Envy,  essay  of,  L  17 ;  the  canker  of  honour,  L  67 ; 
how  best  extinguished,  i.  67 ;  accustom  men  to  in- 
cline unto  those' that  are  least  in  their  way,  t.  73. 
Epaminondas,  a  great  scholar  and  general,  L  164 ;  an 
swer  of  his  to  Pelopidas,  L  119 ;  to  a  long  speech  of 
the  Lacedemonians  after  their  defeat  at  Leuctra, 
L  119. 
Ephemera,  iL  93. 

Epictetus,  his  saying,  i.  288 ;  reflections  of^  on  death 
L  182 ;  his  saying  ^hat  was  the  worst  state  of  man 
L  76 ;  saying  of  his,  L  121. 
Epicures  say  that  virtue  is  bonum  theatrale,.L  73. 
Epicurus,  a  poor  saying  of  his,  L  18;  his  device  of  the 
start  of  Attemus,  i.  71 ;  his  opinion  of  the  gods^  L  91. 
Epidemical  diseases,  ii.  67. 
Epimenides,  bis  delight  in  solitude,  L  .34. 
Equinoctial,  temperate  heat  under,  ii.  69. 
Ericthonius,  or  imposture,  i.  301. 
Ernest,  Ardiduke  of  Austria,  advice  to  treat  with  upon 
the  law  of  nations,  as  to  the  queen's  subjects  refug- 
ing in  his  dominions  conspiring  against  her  penMm, 
iL  216. 
Errors  in  church  controversy ,  iL  414;  calendar  of 
popular,  L  200 ;  of  times  past  a  source  of  hope  for 
the  future,  L  433 ;  of  learned  men,  L  166, .  See 
Learned  Men, 
Eryngium  roots,  their  naej  iL  467. 
Escheators  and  feodaries  repressed,  ii.  276. 
Escurial,  scarce  a  very  fiurroom  in  it,  L  160. 
Espes,  0on  Guenres  o(  the  Kitig  of  Spain's  ambassa- 
dor in  England,  discovered  to  be  a  chief  instmaient 
in  the  rebdlion  of  the  north,  iL  260. 
Essays,  epistle  dedicatory  of  the  first  edition  to  Mr. 
Anthony  Bacon,  L  2 ;  next  edition,  1606,  letter  to 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  third  edition,  L  3 ; 
dedication  of  the  third  edition,  1612,  to  Sir  John 
Constable,  knight,  L  3;  next  ^tion,  1613,  L  4; 
next  edition,  1625,  L4;  foreign  editions  of,  L6; 
dedication  of  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  L  1. 
Essexi  Earl  of,  apology  for  the,  iL  383 ;  papers  relat 
ing  to  the,  iL  883 ;  highly  valued  by  Lord  Bacon, 
iL  834 ;  his  liberaUty  to  Lord  Bacon,  iL  834 ;  ao^ 
knowledged  as  a  great  friend,  iL  834;  ruin  fontolA 
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in  journey  to  IraU&d,  iL  386 ;  tomis  on  which  B*- 
oon  aooepts  the  gift  of  &  piece  of  lend  worth  £1800, 
ii.  334 ;  Mr.  Baoon  wishes  not  to^  engaged  against, 
iL  339  $  queen's  oonversalion  concerning,  with  Mr. 
Bacon,  iL  340;  invasion  of  Spain  under,  iL  310; 
his  treaty  with  the  Irish  rebels,  iL  2l  1 ;  the  proceed- 
ings of  the,  iL  342 ;  gave  qneen  displeasure  hy 
leaying  Ireland  without  her  leave,  ii.  348 ;  matters 
laid  to  his  charge,  iL  348 ;  queen's  letter  to,  ii.  346 ; 
dedaratione  of  treasons  of,  ii.  348 ;  queen's  &vour- 
ite,  iL  348 ;  a  rebellious  spirit^  iL  349 ;  rebellions 
plot  of,  iL  356 ;  makes  himself  friendly  with  Catho- 
lics and  Puritans,  iL  354^  his  pretext  of  attempts 
on  his  life,  iL  357 ;  wanting  in  courage  and  foresight 
in  his  enterprises,  iL  358 ;  goes  forth  with  his  troop 
into  the  city,  ii.  358 ;  reiieshes  himself  at  sheriff 
Smith's  house,  ii.  358 ;  yields  up  his  sWord  to  the 
lord  lieutenant,  iL  359;  his  defence,  ii.  360; 
manner  of  his  death,  iL  363 ;  private  execution  of, 
iL  363 ;  abstract  of  his  confi^sion,  under  hip  own 
haiid,  ii.  374 ;  his  confestton  to  three  ministers^  iL 
374. 

Kssex  Houflp,  nobles  collect  at,  iL  357;  riot  at,  ii.  357. 

I!thelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  his  conduct  in  a 
Ikmine,  L  114^ 

Ether,  three  regions  of— region  of  air,  of  planetary 
heaven,  of  stany  heaven,  iL  579 ;  the  outer  body  of, 
not  certain  (hat  it  is  diaphonous,  firm,  and  immuta- 
ble, iL  532 ;  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  vehicle  in 
which  the  stars  are  carried,  ii.  585. 

Eternity  of  the  sun,  objected  to,  that  innumerable 
changes  take  place  on  its  surface,  and  not  in  heaven 
answered,  iL  584. 

Bulogium  on  the  king,  ii.  266. 

Eunuchs,  voices  of,  iL  83. 

Euripides,  saying  of  his,  L  115. 

Europe,  state  of,  L  282,  388. 

Evacuation  of  the  spirits,  ii.  92. 

Evaporation,  use  of  to  windy  spirits,  iL  10. 

Evidence,  the  eflect  of,  given  at  the  several  arraign- 
ments of  the  Earb  of  Essex,  Southampton,  the 
Lord  Steward,  Sir  C.  Blunt,  and  Sir  C.  Davers,  ii. 
359;  the  lantern  of  justice,  iL  321. 

Evil,  colours  of  good  and,  L  72. 

Evils,  in  extreme  ones,  there  are  degrees,  ii.  311. 

Examination,  the  middle  part  of  business,  L  32 ;  for 
holy-  orders,  iL  427 ;  of  the  credit  of  witnesses,  iL 
483,  484. 

Examples,  power  of,  iL  435 ;  of  Antitheta,  L  217 ;  of 
Sopbismai  L.217;  of  Redargudo^  L  217;  of  Rhe- 
toric, L  216. 

Excellence  of  knowledge,  and  propagation  of  know- 
ledge, L  162.  ^ 

Excommunicated,  kings  may  be  murdered  if,  iL  314 ; 
kings,  Suarez's  doOUine  u  to  murdering,  iL  389, 
390. 

Excommunication  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  bill  of,  pub- 
lished in  London,  iL  254 ;  consequences  of  it,  ii. 
254. 

Excommunication,  abuse  of,  iL  428. 

Excrescences  of  trees,  ii.  84 ;  of  plants,  dec,  iL  76. 

Exeusations,  waste  of  time,  L  82. 

Execution  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  iL  363. 

Exercise,  no  body,  natural  or  politic,  healthy  without, 
i.  38 ;  a  just  war  the  true  exercise  to  a  kingdom,  i. 
36 ;  the  prevailing  help  for  the  intellectual  powers, 
L  106;  five  poiijt  of  exercise,  L  106;  of  the  body, 
iL46. 

Exile  and  abjuration,  oases  of,  iL  165. 

Exility  of  the  voice,  or  other  sounds,  iL  31. 

Bxossatioaof  fniits,iL  117.. 
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Expense,  easay  on,  L  36 ;  extraordinaiy,  to  be  Ii 

1  by  the  occasion,  ordinary,  by  a  man's  fstaic,  L 
ought  to  be  but  half  his  receipts,  L  36 ;  a 
should  be  wary  in  banning  a  charge  whicb 
continue,  but  in  matters  that   retain  not  may 
magnificent,  L  36. 

Expenses  of  Elizabeth,  iL  447. 

Experimental  History,  preparation  for  a  Natnzmi  a 
iiL426;  history,  iiL  434. 

Experiments,  want  of  in  univenitiea,  i.  185 ;  not 
be  tried  in  states  without  urgent  necessity  or 
utility,  L  182 ;  in  percolation,  iL  7 ;  aboot 
in  air  and  water,  iL  463 ;  on  glass,  ii.  457 ; 
profit,  being  some  sudden  thoughts  of  Lord 
iL  464. 

Exports,  impositions  on,  vL  45. 

Extracting  metals,  ii.  460. 

Exudation  of  plants,  ii.  76. 

Eye  hath  recovered  sight  alter  having  been  knocU 
o\it,  iL  59. 

Eyes,  the  Modes  painted  the,  iL  99 ;  what  eomfati 
the,  ii.  132;  experiments  touching  the,  iL  119. 

Fabius,  Lord  Coke  compared  to,  iL  487. 

Fable  of  Golden  Chain,  i.  195 ;  of  Cassandra,  L  SS7; 
of  Typhon,  L  287 ;  of  Cycl<^,  or  terror,  L  886; 
of  Narcissus,  or  of  self-love,  L  288  ;  of  Styx,  sr 
leagues,  L  289,;  of  Pan,  or  nature,  u  289 ;  of  Ca- 
pid  and  Pan,  i.  292 ;  of  Pan  and  Ceres,  i.  292 ;  sf 
Pan  and  ApoUo,  L  292 ;  of  Pan  and  Echo,  L  39S; 
of  Perseus,  or  war,  L  292 ;  of  Mednsa,  L  S9S;  of 
the  Greas,  or  treasons,  L  293;  of  Endymian,  i 
^94;  of  the  sister  of  the  Giants,  or  &me,  L2M: 
of  Acteon.  and  Pentheus,  L  294 ;  of  Orpbeoi,  ar 
philosophy,  L  295 ;  of  Ccelum,  L  296  ;  of  Pratsos, 
or  matter,  L  297 ;  of  Memnon,  L  297 ;  of  Tithonai, 
i.  298 ;  of  Jano's  Suitor,  L  298 ;  of  Cupid,  L  S9S; 
of  Diomedes,  L  299  ;  of  Dedelus,  L  800 ;  of  Enc- 
thonius,  L  301;  of  Deocalion,  L  301;  of  Neme■^ 
L302;  of  Achelous,  L302;  of  Dionyaioe,  L303; 
of  Jupiter  and  Semele,  i.  303 ;  of  Atalanta,  L  304; 
of  Scylla,  L  309 ;  of  Sphynx,  L  309  ;  of  Proser- 
pina, L310;  of  Theseus.  L  310,  311;  of  Meti^l 
312;  of  the  Sirens,  L  312. 

Fables,  L  272;  concerning  poesy,  i.  193 ;  ''"'f*'^ 
monarchy,  L  193 ;  expounded  by  Machiavel,L  193; 
considered  by  Chrysippus,  i.  193 ;  of  the  Esnk, 
mother  of  Fame,  L  1 93 ;  Bacon's  opinion  oC  L  273. 

Fabridus,  his  answer  to  Pyrrhos,  deairiog  him  to  r- 
volt,  L  119. 

Faces  but  pictures  where  there  ia  no  love,  L  34^ 

Fascination,  the  art  of  imagination,  L  206. 

Faction,  essay  on,  L  55 ;  subdivided  when  the  oppe- 
site  fkction  is  extinguished,  L  55. 

Faith,  confession  of,  ii.  407. 

Fallacies  of  man's  mind,  L  21 1. 

Fall  of  man,  induced  by  desire  of  perfect  knowledge^ 
L176. 

Falsehood,  a  disease  of  learning,  L  171. 

Fame  like  a  river,  L  56 ;  flows  from  servants,  L  57; 
the  marshaling  of  honour,  L  58 ;  fragment  of  easy 
on,  L  62 ;  the  poet's  account  of  it,  L  62 ;  its  force, 
L  62 ;  may  be  only  causa  impulsiva,  and  not  cams 
constituens  of  virtue,  L  73;  like  antiquity,  hesd 
muffled,  i.  189.  . 

Fantastical  learning,  L  169. 

Fat,  marrow  more  nourishing  than,  iL  14 ;  diffused  in 
flesh,  iL  89. 

Fathers  of  the  church,  the  learning  of  the,  L  176; 
power  over  children,  iL  169;  suspicion  of  tbes 
children  unfortunate,  L  27. 
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Faculties  of  mui,  i.  56.  ' 

Favourites,  tbe  best  remedy  againct  embitioas  men,  L 

44 ;  of  king!  chosen  for  their  simplicity,  i.  294. 
Fear  of  death  mitigated  by  learning,  L  183 ;  cause  of 
the  efiGsct  of,  iL  14 ;  its  use,  i.  66 ;  the  civi]ian*s  de- 
finition of  a  legal  foar,  iL  203 ;  instances  of  wars 
on  account  of  the  foar  of  the  growing  greatness  of 
nations,  ii.  203. 
Fears,  Virsil's  opinion  of  the  causes  and  oonqnesta  of 

all  fears/L  182. 

Feathers,  experiment  touching  the  producing  of,  iL  22 ; 

colours  of,  Aristotle's  opinion  on  the,  ii.  7 ;  what 

causes  in  birds,  iL  7 ;  altering  the  colour  of,  ii.  116. 

Peatores,  helps  towards  good  in  youth,  iL  11, 

Fees,  reformation  of,  ii.  276 ;  exacted  put  down,  ii. 

276  ;  of  law^rers,  iL  474. 
Felicity  breeds  confidence  and  reputation,  I.  46. 
Felicities,  of  Elizabeth,  by  Baeon,  L  284. 
Felons,  employment  proposed  for,  ii.  463. 
Felony,  cases  of,  iL  163;  the  punishment,  trial,  and 
proceedings  in,'iL  164;  ditto  of  felonia  de  se,'iL  164. 
Female  and  male,  dififerences  between,  iL  117. 
Feodaries,  vexations  of  people  by,  ii.  275. 
Ferrera,  Stephano  de  Gama,  a  Portuguese  adherent  to 
Don  Antonio,  secretly  won  to  the  service  of  the 
Kingf  of  Spain,  IL  218 ;  Louis  Tinooo  appointed  to 
confer  with  blm  on  tbe  reward  to  be  given  to  Lopez 
I  to  poison  Queen  Elizabeth)  iL  218;  Lopez  commu- 

nicates with  him,  signs  Lopez,  letters  to  the  Count 
de  Fuentes,  writes  several  other  letters,  iL  219 ;  dis- 
covered to  have  intelligence  with  the  enemy,  ii.  219 ; 
committed  to  prison,  iL  219;  his  note  to  Lopez  in- 
teTcepted,'iL  220 ;  Ills' confession*  ii  220 ;  Gonfr6nts 
Lopez,  ii.  220. 
Ferrers,  Lord,  his  attainder,  L  818. 
I       FcBtus,  nourishment  of,  iL  22. 
I       Fiat,  Marquis,  Lord  Bacon's  letter  to.  him,  with  copy 
of  essays,  edit.  1625,  L  5,  n. 
Figs  impoisoned  on  the  tree  by  livia,  ii.  322. 
I       Figures,  experiment  touching  the  figures  of  plants, 
1  iL78. 

Filum  labyrinthi,  L  96 ;  a  rudiment  of  the  advance- 
,  ment  of  learning,  L  8  ;  also  of  the  Novum  Organum, 

L  96. 
Filum  medicinale,  experiment  touching,  iL  17. 
Finances  and  receipts,  one  of  tbe  internal  points  of 
separation  with  Scotland,  iL  146;   tonsidentions 
touching  them,  iL  148. 
Fining  metals,  different  modes  of,  ii.  460. 
Fire,  heat  of,  will  vivify,  ii.  93 ;  invention  of  attributed 
to  Prometheus,  i.  306  ;  different  heats  of,  iL  90 ;  and 
time,  differing  operation  of,  ii.  45. 
Fire-arms,  cause  of  motion  in,  L  414. 
Fires,  subterrany,  ii.  54. 
Firmament,  theory  of,  i.  416. 

Fish,  palp  of,  more  nourishing  than  their  flesh,  iL  14 ; 
touching  shell-fish,  iL  120 ;  the  cold  nature  of,  iL 
102 ;  from  the  sea  put  into  fresh  waters,  ii.  94. 
Filzherbert*8  Natara  Brevium,  a  book  of  good  worth, 

but  not  of  the  nature  of  an  institution,  iL  232. 
Fitz  Morrice,  an  Irish  rebel,  armed  and  sent  to  Ireland 

by  Philip  of  Spain  in  1579,  iL  260. 
Fixation  of  bodies,  experiment  on  the,  iL  108 ;  and 

volatility  of  metals,  iL  461, 462. 
Fiame,  rise  of  water  by  means  of,  ii.  122 ;  teaching  the 
continuance  of,  ii.  55 ;  commixture  of  with  air,  ii. 
1 1 ;  secret  nature  of,  iL  12 ;  force  of  in  midst  and 
sides,  ii.  12;  Vulcan  compared  with,  iL  12;  difier- 
enco  between  terrestrial  and  celestial,  ii.  569 ;  expan- 
sion of  the  body  of,  may  be  estimated  by  probable 
coniecture,  ii.  570. 


Flammock,  Thomas,  extites  an  insurrection  in  Con- 
wall,  L  860 ;  defieated  and  executed,  L  863. 

Flattery  of  great  mm  by  philosophers,  L  169 ;  none 
like  a  npn's  self,  L  85,  56. 

Flatterers,  description  o^  L  56 ;  the  greatest  enemies 
of  kings,  L  68. 

Fleas,  how  destroyed,  iL  92. 

Flemipga,  commercial  treaty  with,  L  860. 

Flesh,  venomoOs  quality  of  man's,  iL  10 ;  fiit  diffused 
in,  ii.  89 ;  edible  and  not  edible,  iL  1 18. 

Flies  get  a  durable  sepulchre  in  amber,  iL  24. 

Flowers,  experiment  touching  compound,  iL  66; 
sweeter  in  the  air  than  hand,  L  61  ;^  account  of  them, 
L  51. 

Fly  on  the  wheel,  JRwa^s  fiible  of  the,  ii.  269. 

Flying  in  the  air,  iL.  122-;  of  unequal  bodies  in  ^e 
air,  iL  107. 

Fluxes  stay^  by  astringents,  iL  467. 

Foliambe,  Mr.  F.  his  case,  letter  concerning,  from 
Backingfaam  to  Lord  C.  Bacon,  ii.  524. 

Foliatanes,  order  of,  put  down  by  the  pope,  ii«  14. 

Followers  and  friends,  essay  on,  L  58. 

Fomentation  or  bath  receipt,  iL  469. 

Food,  experiments  toachisg  the  most  nourishing  meats 
and  drinks,  iL  14. 

Forcing  plants,  mode  of,  iL  464. 

Foreign  merchandise,  iL  385.  , 

Foreign  states^  embassies  .t<L  iL  382. 

Foreign  wars,  badness  o(  II  383. 

Forfeitures  of  the  Star  Chamber,  ii.  888. 

Forma  pauperis,  defending  ia,  ii.  485. 

Formalists,  (heir  shifts  to  make  supeifioes  seem  bulk, 
L  33. 

Formation  of  featares  in  youth,  iL  11. 

Fotms  the  true  object  of  knowledge,  i.  197 ;  of  induc- 
tion in  logie  defective,  L  208.  % 

Fortitude,  the  virtue  of  adversity,  L  14.' 

Fortune,  faber  quisque  fortune  sue,  censure  of  that 
saying,  L  104';  rising  in,  seldom  amends  the  mind, 
L  104;  essay  on,  L  40;  the  two  fortunate  proper- 
tics,  to  have  \kx  little  of  the  fool  and  not  too  much 
of  the  honest,  L  46 ;  fortune  to  be  htfnoured,  L  46 ; 
of  learned  men,  discredit  to  leaming.from,  L  166. 

Fourteenth  year  a  kind  oi  majority,  ii.  489. 

Founders  of  states,  first  in  honour,  i.  58. 

Fox,  trusted  by  Henry  Yll.  L  29 ;  inferior,  L  54 ;  a 
sure  friend  better  help  than  a  man's  own  wit,  L  75 ; 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  L  319. 

Fragile  and  tough  bodies,  iL  114. 

France,  state  of,  under  Charles  Vllln  L  326 ;  divisions 
of,  in  the  time  of  Qneen  Elizabeth,  ii.  247. 

Francis  I.,  his  opinion  of  a  lie^  iL  298 ;  used  to  walk 
disguised,  L  1 12.  ^ 

Freedoms,  several,  an  internal  point  6f  separation  with 
Scotland,  iL  146 ;  considerations  touching  them, 
ii.  148. 

French  wiser  than  they  seem,  L  33 ;  their  peasants  do 
not  make  good  soldiers,  L  37;  disease,  origin  of,  ii 
107 ;  law  of  daels,  iL  297. 

Friar  Bacon's  head,  iL  338. 

Friars,  observation  of  Machiavel  on  tho  poverty  of, 
L  166. 

Friend,  how'  valued  by  honest  minds,  ii.  333 ;  danger 
of  a  false,  ii.  376;  all  great  men  want  a  true, 
iL  486. 

Friends,  Connus's  saying,  of  perfidious  friends,  L  14. 

Friendship,  Essay  on,  L  33 ;  without  friends  the  world 
ia  a  wilderness,  i.  33 ;  principal  firuit  of,  the  discharge 
of  the  heart,  L  33 ;  no  feceipt  openeth  the  heart  but 
a  true  friend,  L  33;  communication  to  a  friend 
redoubles  joys  and  halves  griefi^  L  84 ;  healthful  for 
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the  nniefaUndinfy  L  84;  «  friend^i  liberty  the  bert 
remedy  agaix»t  flattery,L  S6;  the  hnt  fruit  of;  ie  aid, 
i.  85 ;  mimy  thinp  which  a  nan  caiiDot  do  himaelf 
may  be  done  by  a  friend,  L  85 ;  Eany-  on  FoUowera 
and  Friendfl,  i  53 ;  little  friendriup  in  the  woiid, 
and  that  between  auperior  and  infinioTi  u  54. 

Friendships,  bond  of  counaet  in,  i.  166. 

Frosberg,  the  Getman,  his  threats,  ii.  890. 

Fruits,  some,  sweet  before  ripe,  ii.  66;  and  plantiiir 
cariosities  about,  iL  70 ;  matuiation  o^  ii  48 ;  how 
to  keep,  it  88 ;  neliontioa  ci,  u.  B%\  experiment 
touching  compound,  iL  66;  ezoantion  o^  iL  117; 
dulcon^tion  of,  iL  116;  opention  of  time  upon, 
iLU9. 

Fruitful,  upon  making  viAei  more,  ii.  18. 

Fruitfulness  of  soil,  greetneas  too  often  ascribed  to, 
u.  232. 

Fuel,  cheap  experiaient  touching,  iL  106 ;  that  eon- 
smneth  tittle,  iL  104. 

Fnentes,  Count  de,  Andiada  sent  over  to  htm,  by 
Lopez,  about  a  reward  for  poisoning  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, iL  218 ;  sends  lor  Tinooo,  to  confer  with  An- 
drada,  and  to  pass  to  Lopes  «nd  to  Ferren,  iL  818. 

Fulgentio,  Father,  Lord  Bacon's  letter  tp,  vrith  some 
account  of  his  writings,  L  5.- 

Fumace,  wind,  to  sepante  the  metal,  IL  460. 

Gabato,  Sebastian,  hb  voyage  to  Ameriea,  L  366. 
Galba,  his  death,  L  12 ;  Taoitus's  saying  of  hiin,,L  30 ; 

undid  himself  by  a  speech,  L  21. 
Galen,  L  198 ;  full  of  ostentatioo,  L  57. 
Gailetyie,  iL  457. 
Games,  Olympian,  L  205 ;  of  recreation,  L  205 ;  of 

Prometheus,  L  308. 
(Sardena,  when  profitable,  iL  884 ;  essay  on,  L  51 ;  the 

purest  of^pleasures,  i.  51 ;  plan  of  Ibr  all  mon^  L 

51 ;  royal,  ought  not  to  be  under  thirty  acres,  L  51 ; 

apt  division  for  them,  L  51. 
Gaidiner's,  Bishop,  saying  that  he  wooM  be  a  bishop 

one  hundred  years  after  his  death,  iL  280 ;  saying 

of  the  Protestants,  L  108. 
(vardiner,  Sir  Robert,  praise  o(  iL  477. 
Garlic,  preparation  of,  iL  466. 
Garrisons  on  the  bordera  of  Scotland,  suggestions  as  to 

the  removal  of,  iL  148. 
(Hunt,  retreat- o^iL  208. 
(jellios,  A.,  his  saying^  of  those  who  are  oonstanUy 

making  distinctions,  -L  33. 
(jreneralities,  empty  and  barren,  L  216. 
(veneration  of  living  creatures  in  the  womb,  iL  101. 
tjreoeration  by  copulation,  iL  123. 
Generations,  history  of,  or  nature  at  laige,  five  divisions 

of,  iL  574. 
Germination,  experiments  touching  the  acceleration  of, 

ii.  60 ;  letaidation  o(  iL  61.  • 
(jlermany,  state  of  during  the  time  of  Queen  Etizabeth, 

iL  248* 
Ghent,  n.  451. 
Giddiness,  causes  of,  iL  99* 
Gilbert,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  ii.  316. 
(Albert,  his  theory  of  a  ^  vacuum  coacervatam,^'  L  417. 
Gilbertus,  his  theory  thajt  stan  are  sotid  bodies  in 

vacuo  except  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere,  iL  578 ; 

his  observations  that  heavy  bodies  carried  a  distance 

from  the  earth,  are  gradually  divested  of  their  motion 

towards  bodies  beneath,  ii.  686. 
Glass,  rusted  by  women  looking  upon  it,  iL  127 ;  ex- 
periments on,  iL  467;  materUJs  of,  iL  1,04 ;  sand  of 

the  nature  of,  ii.  105;  as  to  metals  incorporating 

with,  ii.  459. 
Glasses,  musical,  iL  8, 38 ;  Ibr  buxning  powder,  iL27. 


Gtobe,  intellectual  description  o^  iL  673. 

Glob^  i|>pteraneeDf,  at  a  distance,  iL  131. 

Gloriout  men,  their  iSiaracter,  i:  67. 

Glory,  essay  on  vain,  L  57 ;  the  spur  of  virtae,  i.  7Z. 

Glowworm,  experiment  touching  the,  iL  05. 

God,  the  sparkle  of  our  creation  light,  wberaby  mea 
acknowledge  a  Deity  etili  bums  within  athoris,  L 
70 ;  the  will  of  God  Tsvealed  by  the  Scriptutes  md 
by  the  creatures,  L  71 ;  is  only  self-like,  L  82;  si 
knowledge,  especially  natural  philosopbyy  tands  Id 
mugidfy  hb  glory,  L  96.^    . 

Godfiey's  case,  u.  528,  530. 

Gold,  making  of,  iL  457 ;  most  flexible  and  tendUe, 
heaviest  and  closest  of  metals,  iL  50 ;  ezperincat  om 
making  oi;  iL  49;  will  incorporate  with  ailfcr  and 
other  metals,  iL  459 ;  the  nature  oi;  iL  50 ;  wfl  noi 
incorporate  with  iron,  iL  459 ;  melteth  easily,  iL  1I& 

Gold  and  silver,  disproportion  in  price  d,  iL  282. 

Good,  active,!  221 ;  passive,  i.  221. 

Good,  coloon  of  good  and  evil,  L  72. 

Gbodness  and  goodness  of  nature,  essay  oC  L  31. 

Goodwin,  Sir  Frands,  ii.  266. 

Goose's  liver  a  delicacy  among  the  RooMoa,  u.  14 

Gbrge,  Sir.Ferdinando,  confeasion  o^  iL  367; 
confession  of,  ii.  367. 

(jorgons,  L  298. 

Gkyvemment  of  bishops,  iL  483. 

Government  of  bishops  sole  enemy,  iL  433. 

Government,  civil,  the  temper  of  it,  to  keep  subjsetoia 
good  heart,  and  not  as  servile  vaasab,  a  point  of  Ine 
greatness  in  the  state,  it.  228. 

Government  of  the  church,  L  243. 

Government,  L  228,  288 ;  where  deficient,  L  288;  m 
four  pillars,  religion,  justice,  counael,  and  tieiiiR. 
j.  22 ;  nourish  virtues  grown,  bgt  do  not  much  ami 
the  seed,  i.  46 ;  observations  on,  iL  443 ;  bgr  tkt 
•weak  unnatural,  iL  448;  of  Turks,  iL  436 ;  sf  «»> 
men,  iL  443. 

Governments  have  excelled  under  learned  goverooi^ 
L  165 ;  die  best  like  tiie  best  ciyetafts,  iL  475. 

Govemora,  advantage  of  learned,  L  177 ;  digmVf  flf 
depends  on  the  dignity  of  the  governed,  L  182. 

Gout,  receipt  for  the,  ii.  469 ;  breakfitat  a  piesavaiiw 
against,  iL  466 ;  euro  for  the,  iL  17. 

Gradations,  fine,  Alternate  iqto  distinct  tianaiBts  hj  as* 
ture,  ii.  579 ;  Sun  mascule  in  a  germ  of  stnj 
matter,  ii.  579;  Jupiter,  sateliitea  oi,  ii.  579. 

Gracia,  the  best  princes  of  were  the  moat  lesnwd,  L 
162. 

Grafting  vines  upon  vines,  ii.  88. 

Grafting  plants,  iL  62,  64. 

Grafting  trees,  iL  464. 

Grains  of  youth,  ii.  466« 

Grammar,  its  uses,  L  213. 

Grants  against  law,  U.  478. 

Grants,  staying  of  at  the  great  seal,  iL  473. 

Granson,  batUe  of,  iL  157,  226. 

Grapes,  how  to  keep,  iL  86. 

Graveling,  Spanish  Armada  beaten  at,  ii.  309. 

Gnvity,  experiment  touching,  u.  12;  hiatciiy  of  ^ 
expansion  and  conjunction  of  in  the  same  body,  & 
565. 

(vrey.  Lord,  Spaniards  defeated  in  Ireland  by,  iL  306; 
takes  Fort  del  Or,  iL  207. 

Gre»  treasons,  L  293. 

Greame;  Sir  Richard,  his  cornet  the  only  Enj^iahiiaiL 
killed  at  tiie  hattie  of  Kinsale,  iL  212. 

Grreat  Instauretion  of  Lord  Bacon,  iiL  329. 

Greatness,  of  a  state  requires  a  fit  sitnation,  iL  221, 
228 ;  odnsiats  in  population  and  breed  of  men,  iL 
322;  inthevalourof  the  people,  iL  233 ;  diateiay 
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common  snbjeek  be  fit  to  naka  a  Mldier,  iL  9S3 ; 

in  govemmeiit,  to  keep  robjecli  in  good  heart»  and 

not  ae  semle  vaMa]%  iL  323;  in  the  oonunandment 

of  the  tea,  ih  333. 
Oreatneai  of  Britain,  diaooaxse  on,  iL  333 ;  in  meaaar- 

ing  gieatnesB  too  moch  aecribed  to  largeneee  of 

taRitoEy,  ii.  332;  to  riohea,  iL  333;  to  ioil  and 

eommoditiea,  iL  223;  to  atrength  of  towna,  iL 

223. 
Great  Britain,  hiatoiy  o^  L  d86r 
Chreaoe,  to  talcB  ont  apota  ol^  iL  33. 
Greek  phiioeophers,  excellences  and  defecta  o^  L  399 ; 

their  syatema  of  natural  philosophy,  L  436. 
Greek  philoeophy,  L  299. 
Gt«en^,  Sir  lUchaid,  bis  memorable  defence  of  the 

Revenge^  ii.  210. 
Gregory  I.,  Pope,  cenaared  fat  obtiteratiBg  the  memoiy 

of  the  heathen,  L  176. 
Greciftn  idola,  L  307. 
Gieciana,  their  and  the  alchymiati^  philoaophy  all  that 

is  receiTed,  L  79 ;  wbit  they  knew,  L  80;  the  Egyp-. 

tiana*  remark  on  them,  L  130. 
Grenada,  conqoeat  o^  L  344. 
Grevil,  Sir  Folk,  aiding  of  hia,  L  118, 13a 
Grief,  canae  and  eflect  of,  iL  96. 
Grievanoea,  mode  of  compbunt  of,  iL  386. 
Ground,  compoata  and  belpe  oi,  iL  79. 
Growth  and  atature,  aooeleratiQn  o(  iL  63. 
Groyne,  the  Spanish  Armada  sets  forth  oat  of  it  and 

driven  back,  ii.  209. 
Gaicciaxdine,  Francis^  a  wise  writer  of  history,  iL 

257;  opinion  of  the  grandfather  of  Philip  of  Spain, 

ii  267. 
Gninearpepper,  eanaea.oieeung,  iL  127. 
Guise,  Duke  oi^  aaying  coneerning,  iL  334;  Duke  of, 

iL  448. 
Guiae,  that  ftmily  the  aothora  of  the  tronblea  in  Fiance 

and  Scotland,  iL  257 ;  their  aetiona,  iL  257. 
Gum  of  trees  is  the  jaioe  straining  throagh,  iL  7. 
Gum  tragacanth,  dissolution  o£,  iL  466. 
Gums  have  sweet  odour  from  being  strained,  iL  8. 
Gunpowder,  force  o^  to  what  ascribed,  iL  11 ;  eSecUi 

produced  by  the  invention  of,  iL  431. 

Hagkbt,  a  fimatic  iL  250 ;  saying  of  a  woman  aa  he 

passed  to  execution,  iL  350. 
Hacket,  Dr.,  one  of  the  Latin  tnnalaton  of  the  Easays,' 

l5. 
Hair  on  beaste,  what  causes,  iL  7. 
Hairs,  producing  of,  of  divers  dbloun,  iL  33;  altering 

the  colour  of,  iL  1 16. 
Hannibars  fear  of  Fabina  and  MaioeUua,  L  113;  a 

remark  of  hu  upon  Fabius,  L  119., 
Hanno's  answer  to  the  Roman  aenators»  L  1 19. 
Hansbye's  caoae,  bribe  accepted  in,  by  thff  lord  chan- 
cellor, iL  533. 
Harmony,  what  constitutes,  iL  35;  when  sweetest  and 

best,  iL  38;  and  empire,  energiea  9i,  borne  by  Pan^ 

L  391. 
Hartehom,  good  for  agues  and  infectiona^  iL  91. 
Hasty  selling  as  disadvantageable  as  intivest,  L  36. 
Hatton,  Lord  ChanceUor.  witty  saying  of  his,  L  113. 
Hawkins,  Sir  John,  his  and  Sir  Francis  Drake'a  voyage 

to  the  West  Indies  unfortunate,  iL  313 ;  their  deaths, 

iL313. 
Hayward'a,  Dr^  Hiatoiy  of  the  Deposing  of  Richard 

II.,  Bacon's  answer  to  Queen  Elizabeth  thereon,  L 

111. 

Mltb,  of  body,  L  202;  chamben  of,  L  267;  new 

advices  upon,  iL  468 ;  essay  on  the  regimen  oi,  L 

89 ;  a  precept  for  long  lasting,  L  39* 


Healing  of  woundii  experiment  on,  iL  89. 

Hearing;  displeasure  of,  ii.  93 ;  hindering  or  helping 
of,  ii.  44;  when  prayed  on  bill  and  answer,  ii.  483 ; 
pracedenoe  given  to  lawyers  by  descent,  IL  474. 

Heat,  under  the  equinoctial,  iL  59 ;  efiect  of  on  liquors, 
iL  47 ;  the  sun  canseth  his  most  vehement  heats 
whilst  in  Leo,  and  why,  iL  139 ;  qualification  of  by 
moisture,  iL  90 ;  under  earth,  experiment  touching, 
ii.  122;  experiment  touching  the  power  of,  ii.  23; 
against  the  waste  of  the  body  by,  ii.  467 ;  and  time, 
like  operations  of,  ii.  45 ;  table  of  degrees  or  com- 
parative instances  of  heat,  iii.  379. 

Heats,  great  and  early  onea,  .danger  of,  u.  1^9 ;  aeveral 
worldng  the  same  effect,  iL  118. 

Heathena  mistaken  in  si^posing  theworM  an  imege 
ofGod,L194. 

Heavenly  bodiea,  theory  of  the  matter  composing  them. 
L  416 ;  theory  of  their  motions,  L  421 ;  history  of, 
ahould  only  embrace  i^ienomena  and  not  dogmasi 
iL.574;  detailed  statement  of,  ii.  576;  when  the 
substance  is  diflerent  from  that  of  this  lower  orb, 
iL  580^  change  in,  ii.  581 ;  some  instancea  of,  iL 
582 ;  not  to  be  ascribed  to  atmospheric  errors,  ii. 
588 ;  motion  of,  not  evidenoo  of  their  eternity,  ii, 
583 ;  may  aet  on  one  another,  ii.  583 ;  that  straggle 
from  experience,  Aristotle's  theory  that  they  are  not 
aubject  to  beat,  ii.  584. 

Heavens,  rapid  motion  e^  without  noise,  iL  26 ;  sur- 
prising changes  and  anomaliea  take  place  therein, 
a{^Murent  from  the  appearance  of  new  stars,  ii.  582 

Heavy  and  light,  history  of,  iiL  465. 

Hebrew  mysteries,  origin  of  the  &ble  of  Pan,  L  290. 

Hebrews,  their  diligence  about  sounds,  ii.  35 ;  com 
monwealth,  justice  in  the  gate  of  ^e,  iL  508. 

Hectoir,  Dr.,  his  saying  to  the  London  dames,  L  78. 

Helps  for  intellectual  powerp,  published  by  Rawfey,  in 

-  his  Resuscitetio,  L  6. 

Helvetian  name,  no  small  band  to  knit  their  oonfoden^ 
dea  the  fiister,  iL  .141. 

Helwissa,  confession  o^  ii.  317. 

Hemlock,  taking  off  the  form  of  execution  of  capital 
offendera  in  Athens,  iL  85. 

Hemp,  advantage  of  planting,  ii.  384 ;  prophecy  on, 
with  respeet  to  England,  i.  43. 

Henry  HI.  of  France,  death  of,  by  murder,  iL  390. 

Henry  IV.  of  France,  murdered,  ii.  390. 

Henry  Y.,  his  success  wonderful,  but  wanted  con- 
tinuance, ii.  245. 

Henry  VI.,  his  prophecy  of  Henry  VU.,  i.  43. 

Heniy  YH.  the  only  blemish  of  his  reign  the  multitude 
of  penal  lawa,  iL  236 ;  history  o(,  by  Bacon,  noticed 
in  a  letter  to  the  king,  L  274 ;  depressed  his  nobili- 
ty, L  28 ;  in  his  greatest  business  imparted  himielf 
to  none  but  Morton  and  Fox,  L  29 ;  his  device  re- 
specting fiirms,  i.  37 ;  was  a  suspicious,  but  a  stout 
man,  L  40 ;  claima  under  Edward  thp  Confessor,  L 
316 ;  accession  to  the  crown,  L  314 ;  difficulties  of 
his  title,  L  315 ;  entry  into  London,  L  316 ;  his  coro- 
nation, L  317;  holds  his  first  Pariiament,  L  317; 
attainder  of  his  enemies,  L  318;  his  marriage,  i. 
319 ;  conspiracy  of  Simnell,  L  320 ;  defeats  the  rebda 
at  Newark,  L  324 ;  causes  the  queen  to  be  crowned, 
L  325 ;  character  as  a  lawgiver,  L  335 ;  his  iniquitoua 
mode  of  extorting  money,  i.  374;  his  treaty  of 
marriage  with  Margaret  of  Savoy,  i.  380 ;  decline 
of  his  health,  i.  380 ;  his  death,  at  Richmond,  i, 
381 ;  character  of,  L  381 ;  his  love  of  peace,  hia 
aaying  upon  it,  L  381. 

Henry  VIII.  authorised  by  Pariiament  to  name  com 
missioners  to  purge  the  canon  law,  iL  231,  235^ 
hui  accession,  L  385 ;  character  of,  L  385. 
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Henry,  Prinee  of  Wales,!  384 ;  praised  by  Baeoo,  i 
404 ;  bis  deaUi,  i.  404 ;  bis  chsrscter,  L  404. 

Heraclides,  his' opinion  of  the  univerae,  ii.  676. 

Heraclitas,  bis  saying,  L  85, 132 ;  his  oensme  of  men's 
conceits,  i.  173 ;  the  two  opinions  of  a  book  of  his 
not  now  extant,  ii.  138 ;  his  theoiy  discussed,  L  438. 

Herbert,  Mr.  Secretary,  sent  to  Essex  House,  with 
message  from  the  queen,  iL  856. 

Herbert,  dedication  to,  ii.  431. 

Herbs,  some  soils  put  forth  odorate,  iL  128 ;  and  trees, 
experiment  touching  the  Issting  o^  ii.  78 ;  on  making 
them  medicinable,  ii.  69. 

Hereditary  suooessioh,  iL  424. 

Heresy,  ofiEence  of,  ii.  165 ;  of  Adamites,  iL  443. 

Heresies,  meditations  on,  L  71$  and  sriiiams,  tlie 
greatest  scandals,  L  12. 

Heretic,  converted  by  the  king,  L  372;  Vontine,  a 
celebrated,  ii.  306. 

Heretics,  by  their  morality  insinuate  against  God,  L  70. 

Heretical  religion,  and  fabvilous  phOosophy  springs 
from  the  commixture  of  both,  i.  195. 

Herillus's  opinion  leriyed  by  the  Anabaptists,  L  .290. 

Hermaphrodites,  iL  82. 

Hero,  explanation  of  an  altar  described  by  him,  iL  570. 

Hethringiton,  David,  declaratioh  of,  ii.  866. 

Hialas,  Peter,  brings  proposals  for  the  marriage  of 
Prince  Arthur  and  a  princess  of  Spain,  L  364 ;  sent 
ambassador  to  Scotland,  L  364. 

Hiccough,  experiment  touching  the,  iL  90. 

Hierarchy,  degree*  of,  L  175. 

Hieroglyphics  and  gostures,  L2I2. 

Hippias's  dispute  with  Socrates  on  his  sordid  t^******^ 
L  188. 

Hippocras,  how  clarified,  ii.  8. 

Hippocrates  narrated  special  cases  of  his  patients,  L 
203  ;  rule  for  dress  in  summer  and  winter,  iL  16. 

History,  civil,  by  Bacon,  L  273 ;  of  Great  Britain,  L  386 ; 
of  Britain,  i.  280 ;,  of  Henry  VII.,  i.  814 ;  of  Henry, 
opinion  oCt  L  277;  appendices  of,  L  192;  of  the 
church  militant,  L  192 ;  civil,  L  189,  191 ;  of  crea- 
tures, perfection  of,  i.  187 ;  marvels,  deficiency  of,  L 
187;  uses  of,  L  188;  arts,  is  deficient,  L  188;  cre- 
dulity of,  ecclesiastical  history  an  example  of,  L 171 ; 
deficiencies  of,  L  189;  eoclesisstical,  L  191;  eccle- 
siastical mixed  with  fable,  L  l^l ;  jnst  and  perfect, 
i.  189;  literary,  deficiency  of,  L  187;  uses  of,  ii. 
187;  natural,  and  diviiion  of,  L  187;  deficiency  of, 
L  188 ;  of  mechanics  neglected,  i.  188 ;  of  mechanics 
assists  natural  philosophy,  L  188 ;  natural,  instances 
of  fabulous  matter  in,  i.  171 ;  the  basis  of  natural 
philosophy,  iL  568  ;  of  prophecy  deficient,  i.  191 ;  to 
be  done  with  wisdom,  sobrie^,  and  reverence,  or  not 
at  all,  i.  192 ;  relates  to  the  memory,  i.  187 ;  different 
kinds  o^  natural,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  Hteraiy,  L 
187;  varieties  of,  L  190;  of  providence,  judgments, 
&c,  i.<  1 92 ;  answering  to  memory  in  the  mind  of 
man,  L  192;  called  narrations,  L  189;  called  chro- 
nicles, L  189. 

Histories  make  men  wise,  L  55. 

Holland,  our  alliance  with,  ii.  389. 

Holies,  Sir  John,  charge  against  for  scandal,  iL  307. 

Holy  orders,  examination  for,  ii.  427. 

Holy  war,  ii.  435;  advertirement  touching,  iL  436; 
extent  of,  iL  440. 

Homer,  Alexander's  adniiration  of,  i.  179. 

Homer's  verses,  prosperous  me^'s  fortunes  compared 
to,  L  197,225. 

Homicide,  involuntary,  iL  297;  Roman  law  of,  iL297. 

Homonymis,  cases  of  iteration  to  be  purged  away  in 
reducing  the  common  law,  ii.  232. 

Honest  mind,  value  set  on  a  friend  by  an,  ii.  383. 


Hooey,  eipoiment  tonrhing,  iL  116. 

Honour,  tme^  of  a  strong  eoBipoeitioB«  iL302;  tka 

king  is  the  fiiantain  oi;  iL  397:  its  three  diBgi,L 

44 ;  and  reputation  of,  essay  on,  L  57 ;  the  kii^  ■ 

the  fountain  of,  L  63 ;  the  spar  of  virCaey  i  73;  d» 

saying  of  Consalvo  as  to,  iL  299. 
Hodoura  of  the  ancients  to  eminent  men  in  civil  mat, 

L  177. 
Honours  among  the  Romans,  hnmany  beroicsl,  sai 

divine,  L  177. 
Hope,  tkie  portion  of  great  men,  i..  180 ;  meditatioiiiM 

earthly,  L  68. 
Horns,  the  renewing  o^  iL  101. 
Horses'  teeth,  it  101. 
Hospital,  divere  have  but  the  name^  and  are  mif 

wealthy  benefices  in  respect  of  the  maateisia|>,  a. 

239 ;  a  number  of  hospitals,  with  competent  eodsv- 

ments,  more  relief  to  the  poor  than  one  hsmpiialtim 

exorbitant  greatness,  iL  240  ;  hoosea  of  relief  sod 

correction  commended,  as  mixed  hospitaia,  wheK  dbi 

impotent  is  relisved  and  tlie  sinidy  bndJed-to  wed, 

iL241. 
House  of  Commons,  power  of,  iL  380, 
House  of  Peers,  the  power  of,  iL  380. 
Houses,  use  is  preferable  to  uniforraitj,  L  49 ;  31  sii; 

ways,  markets,  and  neigfaboun  mako  an  iU  ■eit,L^ 
Houses  of  husbandry^  law  reqpecling,  L  349. 
Howard,  Lord  Henry,  his  oonveBralion  with  the  ki% 

L128. 
Hugh  of  Bordeaux,  L  199. 
Humanity,  (see  human  philosophy,)  L  20L. 
Human  knowledge  ooncems  the  mmdy  i.  806. 
Human  nature,  capacity  of,  L  201. 
Human  philosophy,  L  201 ;  diviaion  of,  L  201 ;  Bsa 

as  an  individual,  L  301 ;  as  a  member  of  sooi^, 

L  201. 
Homiiiation,  Christian's  duty,  iL  488;  neeesaCy  ti 

man's  feeling,  iL  486. 
Humility  of  Solomon,  L  176. 
Husks,  most  seeds  leave  their,  iL  348. 
Hurts,  judgment  of  the  core  o^  ii.  379. 
Hutttin,  Justice,  speech  to,  on  his  bein^  made  joriiBB 

of  conunon  pleas,  iL  478. 
Hylas,  story  of,  iL  31. 
Hypocrisy  draws  near  to  religion  in  hidiag  itaX, 

i.  76. 
Hypocrites,  meditations  on,  i,  69 ;  the  diflerenn  b»- 

tween  them  and  heretics,  L  69 ;  Dr.  Land's  sajav 

of  them,  L  122. 

IcABus's  wings,  comparison  drawn,  ii.  335. 

Ice,  turning  water  into,  ii.  10. 

Idolatry,  degrees  of,  iL  438. 

Idols,  of  the  Egyptians,  L  207;  Chedana,  i.  207;  tf 
the  mind,  make  men  churlish,  L  166. 

Ignorance,  our  Saviour's  first  show  of  power  to  anibdafe. 
L  176;  makes  men  churlish  and  mntittons,  L  16S; 
inconvenience  of,  L  182 ;  and-  prejudice,  iL  415l 

Illustration,  love  of,  L  279. 

Images  are  said  to  fix  the  cogitations,  L  206. 

Imaginary  sciences,  t  109. 

Imagination,  how  to  be  entertained,  L  131  ;  cores  s^ 
faded  by  the,  iL  186 ;  force  of,iL  124;  force  ofini- 
tatjng  that  of  the  sense,  iL  107;  eflect  of  on  die 
minds  and  spirits  of  men,  ii.  129;  poesy  relates  is 
the,  L  187 ;  fable  of  Ixion  as  to,  L  165 ;  confederaty 
of  science  with  the,  L  172;  fiuKination  the  aitoC 
L  206 ;  how  to  raise  and  fortify  the,  L  206;  oosi- 

.  mandment  of  reason  over  the,  L  206 ;  power  of  so 
the  body,  L  202. 

Immateriate  virtues^  eminon  of  from  the  mindi  flf 
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iBen,  ii.  129 ;  tooehlng  the  transmioion  and  infltix 
o^  iL  124. 
Inapeachiiient  rnnBt  be  hj  oath;  n.  289* 
Impoisoniiig  by  odoara,  iL  127. 
Impoiaonnmit,  offiiDoe  ot,  iL  308.' 
Importation  of  foreign  commodities,  advice  upon,  iL  386. 
Imported  impositioDB  on,  iL  278. 
Impoeitioiis  on  imports  and  exports,  ii.  278 ;  on  mer- 
rhiindises,  argument  concerning,  iL  27$ ;  intermis- 
sion of,  fjfom  Richard  II.  to  Queen  Mary,  iL  281. 
ImpoatoiB,  meditations  on,  L  70 ;  its  several  kinds  of 

impdatura,  L  70. 
InD^KMture  and  credulity,  concurrence  b^ween,  L  171. 
Impremion,  a  branch  of  human  philosophy,  i.  202. 
Imprisonment,  for  contempt  may  be  discharged  when, 

iL  484 ;  for  contempts,  ii.  480. 
Improper  conduct  of  dergy,  ii.  414. 
Impropriations,  iL  429. 
Impulsion,  experiments  touching,  ii.  103. 
Inanimate  bodies,  sounds  in,  iL  35. 
IncensioD,  use  of  to  windy  spirits,  ii.  268. 
Inclination,  men's  thoughts  accord  with,  L  45. 
Incorporation  of  metals,  Uses  of,  iL  456. 
Ineerable,  a  wise  physician  will  consider  whether  his 

patient  be  incurable,  ii.  17. 
Induction  by  nature,  better  than  as  described  in  logic, 

L  208 ;  of  logicians^  errors  of,  L  208. 
Indian  wealth,  advice  concerning,  ii.  387. 
Indian  maiae^  its  spirit  of  nourie^ent,  iL  15 ;  its  use, 

iL467. 
Indiana,  their  self-sacrifice  by  fire,  L  46. 
Indies,  the  greatness  of  Spain,  but  an  accession  to  such 

as  are  masters  by  sea,  iL  201,  214. 
Induction,  what  form  of,  should  be  introduced,  L  434. 
Induration  of  bodies,  iL  20 ;  by  assimilation,  iL  21 ; 

by  sympathy,  ii.  1 16 ;  of  meUls,  iL  461,  462. 
Infections,  transmission  o^  iL  125. 
Infeetious  diwases,  experiment  on,  ii.  46. 
Infusions,  experiments  touching,  in  liquor  and  air,  iL  9. 
Influzion,  divine,  L  206. 
Infimners,  abuses  of  common^  ii.  236  ;  recommendation 

to  appoint  an  officer  over  them,  iL  236. 
Injunction,  for  staying  suits  at  common  law,  ii.  481 ; 

upon  defendant^  confession,  ii.  472. 
Injunctions,  as  to  granting,  ii.  472 ;  as  to  making,  iL 
474 ;  to  be  enrolled,  iL  484 ;  against  waste,  iL  481 ; 
for  possession,  iL  481 ;  not  granted  or  stayed  on  pri- 
vate petition,  iL  480;  for  stay  of  suits,  il.  482 ;  not 
granted  on  mere  priority  of  suit,  ii.  4^0, 
hi,  cuttle,  experiment  touching,  iL  100. 
Innovations  in  the  church,  precaution  to  be  used  of, 

iL  378;  in  the  laws,  iL  513;  essay  o^  L  32. 
Inquisition,  a  bulwark  against  the  entrance  of  the  truth 

of  God,  ii.  248 ;  concerning  the  winds,  iiL  438. 
Insecta,  experiments  touching  the,  ii.  100. 
Insptnation  of  the  air,  efiTeet  of,  ii.  127. 
Instauration,  Uie  great,  iiL  329 ;  notice  of,  L  276. 
Instinct  of  bees  and  anti,  iL  93. 
Integrity  of  learned  men,  L  168. 
Intellect,  scaling  ladder  of  the,  iiL  519. 
InteUectualists,  censure  of  their  errors,  i.  173. 
Intellectual  powers^   discourse  concerning  helps  for 
them,  L  104 ;  have  fewer  means  to  work  upon  them 
than  the  will  or  body,  L  106 ;  exerdse  the  pcevail- 
ing  help,  L  106. 
Interlocutory,  orders  as  to,  iL  472. 
Interpretation  of  scripture,  L  241 ;  of  nature,  L  422. 
Interpreter,  qualities  of  tiie,  iL  543 ;   duties  of  the, 

iL  544. 
Interrogatoriea,  whe :  allowed,  iL  483. 
Invasive  war,  U.  288. 
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Inventions,  sometimes  the  cause  'of  riches,  L  42 ;  in- 
ventory of,  now  in  use,  L  88 ;  the  race  of,  hindsied 
by  the  motives  for  the  search  of  knowledge.  L  97 ; 
1^  chance,  represented'  by  hunting  Geres,  L  292 ; 
new,  how  found,  L  199;  very  imperfect,  L  422; 
modes  of,  in  use,  reviewed,  L  429 ;  efleets  produced 
by  the  invention  of  printing,  gunpowder,  and  the 
compass,  L  431. 

Invention  of  two  kinds,  L  207 ;  arts  and  sciences  defi- 
cient, L  207;  want  of,  in  pHrofessors,  i.  174. 

Invention  and  discovery,  hopes  and  prospects  of  their 
progress,  L  431 ;  from  the  operation  of  time,  L  431 ; 
from  the  power  of  chance,  L  432 ;  from  trsnsferring 
and  applying  inventions  already  known,  L  433 ;  from 
the  union  of  the  empirical  and  philosophical  means 
of  arts  and  sdences,  L  433 ;  from  the  errors  of  times 
past,  i.  433 ;  means  of  performance,  general  maxims 
concerning,  L  433. 

Invention  and  memory,  divorce  between,  i.  186. 

Inventors  of  arts  were,  by  the  ancients,  consecrated 
amongst  the  gods,  i.  177. 

Inventors  consecrated  by  the  andents,  L  207. 

Iphicrates,  saying  of  his,  L  115;  his  opinions  of,  and 
method  of  treating  with  the  Lacedsmonian  war,  ii. 
204,  250. 

Ipichrates,  the  Athenian,  L  289. 

Ireland  twice  invaded  by  the  Spaniards;  ii.  206;  in- 
vaded by  the  Spaniards  in  1580,  ii.  207;  reduction 
to  civility  by  King  James,  ii.  285 ;  civilization  of,  ii. 
477;  against  the  new  boroughs  in,  ii.  514 ;  how  to 
act  with,  in  religious  matters,  ii.  477 ;  directions  for 

'  governing,  iL  477;  its  savage  state,  ii.  452;  letters 
to  Sir  George  Villiers  relating  to,  iL  190,  191 ;  con- 
siderations .touching  the  plantation  in,  ii.  183 ;  the 
queen's  service  in,  iL  188 ;  letter  to  Secretary  Cecil 
after  defeat  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  Ireland,  invit- 
ing him  to  embrace  the  care  of  reducing  that  king- 
dom to  civility,  iL  187 ;  the  roots  of  troubles  of  Ire- 
land, iL  190. 

Iron,  a  quality  of  it,  iL  138 ;  commands  gold,  ancient 
wise  men's  saying,  iL  285 ;  a  breve  commodity  in 
new  plantationa,  L  41 ;  weight  of,  in  water,  ii.  464. 

Iron  and  fiint,  union  of,  iL  455. 

Iron  and  brass,  union  of,  ii.  456. 

Irresolution,  examples  against,  i.  165. 

Irrigation  and  watering  ground,  ii.  80. 

Isabella,  Queen,  her  saying  about  good  forms,  i.  56. 

Isburgh,  Charles  V.  forced  from,  ii.  200,  213. 

Italy,  state  of,  during  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
iL248. 

Iterations,  loss  of  time  excepting  iterating  the  state  of 
the  question,  L  32. 

Ixion,  feble  of,  as  to  imaginativeness,  L  165 ;  fable  of, 
a  figure  of  febuious  learning,  i.  199. 

JiiLS,  infectious  smell  of,  ii.  126. 

James,  Saint^  his  saying,  L  85. 

James,  King,  advice  to  country  gentlemen  to  go  from 
London,  L  124;  anecdotes  of,  L  124. 

James  I.  and  Edward  III.,  comparison  drawn,  ii.  268. 

Jason,  the  Thessalian,  a  ^ying  of  his,  L  115 ;  his  in- 
tended expedition  into  Persia  put  a  stop  to  by  his 
deatii,  ii.  223. 

Jaundice,  medicines  for  the,  iL  136. 

Jesting,  when  disgraceful,  iL  486. 

Jests,  certain  things  ou^t  to  be  privileged  from  L  40. 

Jesuits  the  greatest  exactois,  ii.  254. 

Jesuits,  their  precepts  and  use,  L  30 ;  preiMd  for  awak- 
ing human  learning,  i.  98;  Cbaries's,  King  of  Swe- 
den, conduct  toward  them,  L  112 ;  principle  of  p«2 
Qi,u.  291. 
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Jewel,  Bishop  of  Silubniy,  bit  hot  words,  ii.  266 ;  the 
coDstniGtion  of  them  by  the  CathoUcs,.u.  266. 

Jjb,  the  book  of,  pragmult  with  natural  philosophy,  L 
175;  full  of  natural  philoaophy,  L  98. 

Jonaon,  Benjamin,  one  of  the  Latin  traniiatora  of  the 
easayt,  L  5. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  speech  to,  on  being  made  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  iL  476. 

Jotham,  parable  of,  iL  270. 

Journals  and  annals  commended  by  Tacitus,  i.  190. 

Jovinianus,  how  death  of  caused,  iL  127. 

Joy,  eflfects  of,  iL  06. 

Joy  of  Pius  Quintus,  iL  186. 

Judah  and  Issachar's  blessing  will  never  meet,  L  87. 

Judge,  grants  of,  iL  413 ;  a  popular  one  a-  deformed 
thing,  ii.  475. 

Judges  fall  upon  their  knees  to  the  king,  ii.  495;  the 
duties  of,  defined,  iL  478 ;  duties  of,  ii.  475 ;  direc- 
tions how  and  wbnt  they  are  to  study,  iL  478 ;  their 
office,  L  58 ;  the  four  parts  of,  L  58 ;  strange  that 
the^  should  have  noted  favourites,  i.  59 ;  necessity  of 
their  knowing  the  law,  ii.  295 ;  their  stay  ppon  cir- 
cuit, iL  379 ;  choice  of  good,  ii.  378 ;  as  to  a  charge 
to  be  made  by  the  king  or  lord  chancellor,  iL  379; 
Sir  E.  Coke's  letter,  ii.  507 ;  letter  to  the  king  (n  the 
case  of  coromendams,  u.  492 ;  as  to  the  Welsh,  iL 
379 ;  their  honour  the  king's  whom  they  represent, 
ii.  378 ;  king's  admonition  to  the,  in  case  of  com- 
mendams,  iL  493;  people  not  competent^  iL  419; 
holding  thdr  places  during  his  majesty's  pleasure, 
ii.  499 ;  lines  and  portraitures  of  good,  ii.  478 ;  Sir 
F.  Bacon  to  the,  ii.  515 ;  puisne,  when  they  should 
be  preferred,  iL  379. 

Judges  of  circuits,  directions  to,  ii.  475. 

Judgment  at  common  law,  persons  suing  to  be  relieved 
against  to  enter  into  good  bond,  iL  472. 

Judgment,  ii.  210;  a  minister  should  not  trust  wholly 
in  his  own  nor  in  servants',  iL  377 ;  arts  of,  L  210 ; 
where  deficient,  i.  211. 

Judicial  charges  and  tracts,  iL  471. 

Juggler,  tricks  of  a,  iL  130. 

Jutianus's  edict  against  Christians,  L  176. 

Julius  CflBsar,  an  instance  of  excellence  in  arms  and 
learning,  L  164;  forsook  eloquence  for  the  wars, 
L234. 

Julius  III.,  Pope,  his  apophthegms,  L  108. 

Juno's  suitor,  or  baseness,  L  298. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  pope  confined  by  Edward  I.,  ii.  390. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  ii.  379 ;  of  Court  of  Chancery, 
iL  471. 

Jury  of  the  verge,  directions  to,  ii.  290. 

Justice,  commutative  and  distributive,  coincidence  be- 
tween, and  arithmetical  and  geometrical  proportion, 
L  194. 

Justice,  chief,  his  behaviour  to  deputies,  ii.  477. 

Justice,  the  lantern  ot,  iL  32i;  the  ordinary  courts 
of,  ii.  380 ;  delays  of,  torture,  ii.  487 ;  ordinances  for 
he  right  administration  of  in  chancery,  ii.  469 ;  ex- 
amples of,  for  terror,  iL  380 ;  next  to  religion,  iL 
378 ;  panegyric  on  King  James's  administration  of, 
L306. 

lustice  and  protection  necessaiy  for  the  recovery  of  the 
hearts  of  the  Irish,  ii.  189 ;  summary  justice  recom- 
mended for  an  interim,  iL  189. 

Justices  of  peace,  choice  of,  ii.  380. 

Justinian's  reduction  and  recompilation  of  the  dvil 
laws,  iL  231,  235. 

Justs,  their  glories  chiefly  in  the  chariots,  L  45. 

KsiPia,  lord,  letter  from  Buckingham  to  the,  iL  521 ; 
declaration  of,  iL  870. 
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Kermes  or  scarlet  powder,  iL  99. . 

Kernels  laid  at  the  roots  make  plants 
better  reason  of,  ii.  13. 

Kernes,  their  licentious  idlenesB  one  of  the  toots  of  fc 
Irish  troubles,  iL  190. 

Kildare,  Earl  ot,  supports  the  coonterfett  Plantagpwt, 
i.  321 ;  slain  near  Newark,  L  325. 

King  James's  correction  of  Lord  Baooo's  1IS8L,  I 
277;  letter  to  the,  on  legal  proeeedinga,  iL  513; 
eulogium  on,  ii.  272;  compared  to  Nerva  mi 
Trajan,  iL  272;  answer  to,  from  GroriiaiBliBy, 
touching  Lord  Coke  and  Buckingham,  iL  511; 
letter  from  Lord  C.  Bacon  to,  touching  psteefev  i. 
527 ;  duty  of,  L  222 ;  duties  of  profiBasaona,  L  S2S; 
of  aflection^  L  223;  praise  of  the,  L  161,  16; 
letter  to,  touching  the  examination  of  Peachsi^  i. 
511. 

King's  admonition  of  the  judges  for  tfaeb  fieedm 
of  speech  touching  the  commendama,  iL  493 ;  ttyh 
and  titles,  suggestions  as  to  the^  iL  145  ;  Ins  ftmh 
gativc,  cases  of,  iL  165 ;  in  war  an4  peace,  iL  1€S; 
in  trade;  iL  166 ;  in  the  persons  of  his  ■dfajeen,  m, 
166;  in  his  ptecson  solutus  legibos,  yet  his  kH 
limited  by  law,  ii.  169;  the  corporation  of  lb 
crown  difiers  from  all  oUier  oorporations,  iL  1T7; 
several  privileges  of  the  king  stated,  iL  178 ;  tk 
doctrine  respecting  homsge  to  the  crown  in  tint  sd 
of  Parliament  for  the  banishment  of  the  Spenon^ 
ik  178 ;  observatbns  upon  it,  iL  178 ;  the  Commooi 
entertaining  certain  petitions  conoeming  prinle 
'  injuries  of  merchants  from  the  Spaninids  asKrtad 
to  be  a  derogation  from  his  prerogative^  iL  197; 
letter  to  the  judges  touching  the  case  of  coiisMa- 
dams,  iL  493 ;  right  of  purveyance,  iL  388 ;  eoby, 
proclamation  on  the,  ii.  451. 

Kings,  conduct  of  their  servants,   L  161;  Isboinl 

.  speech  unbecoming  in,  L 161 ;  advsntagies  of  iaat^ 
L  177;  duty  of  subjects  to,  L  168 ;  leuned,  adwn- 
tages  of,  L  164, 165;  truly  learned,  almost  a  miiBcli 
for  tp  be,  L  162;  style,  proclamatioa  on,  iL  453; 
atyled  gods  on  earth,  ii.  376;  not  envied  bat  ty 
kings,  L  17 ;  in  council  not  to  open  his  own  iat&m- 
tion  too  much,  1.  29 ;  the  high  rate  they  set  apoo 
friendship,  L  33 ;  the  power  of  princes  to  add  gieH- 
ness  to  their  kingdoms,  L  39 ;  a  wise  prince  to  dis- 
cern the  Intentions  of  aspirezs,  L  44. 

King's  Bench,  power  of,  laid  down  in  Bagg's 
507. 

King's  court,  choice  of  officers  for  the,  ii.  387. 

King's  College,  Cambridge,  phenomenon  in.  a 
building  there  containing  IwUs,  liL  543. 

Kingdoms,  essay  on  their  true  greatness,  L  36 ;  thv 
power  in  the  warlike  disposition  of  the  people,  L  96; 
for  greatness  should  profees  arms  as  their  princ^sl 
occupation,  L  38 ;  should  beware  of  siding  wak 
fiictions,  L  55 ;  too  high  factions  a  sign  of  weskaen 
in  princes,  i.  56 ;  description  of  a  king,  L  62 ;  i 
prodigal  king  nearer  a  tyrant  than  a  parsimooioei^ 
I.  63 ;  five  things  of  whidi  he  should  have  a  speeiri 
care,  L  63. 

Kittsale,  Spaniards  defeated  at,  and  their  gencnl, 
d'Avila,  taken  prisoner,  iL  200,  211;  bravery  of  Ike 
English  at  thd  battle  of,  iL  211 ;  treaty  at,  iL  21L 

Knighthood,  advice  to  bestow  some  among  the  und^ 
takers  of  the  plantations  in  Ireland,  iL  185. 

Knowd,  James,  the  confession  o^  ii.  366 ;  sent  Id 
Tyrone  by  Lee,  ii.  350. 

Knowledge,  praise  o^  L  79 ;  on  the  ends  of,  L  81 ; 
to  be  limited  by  religion  and  to  be  referred  to  dm^ 
L  81 ;  a  preservative  against  unbelief  L  83 ;  impedh 
mentso^  L  84;  the  di&rent  denres  of  the  defivned 
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tnd  nem^  o(  i.  65 ;  like  water,  never  ariMi  higher 
then  tl^  le^  from  which  it  fell,  i  85;  its  end 
geherelly  miiteken,  L  87;  on  the  errors  in  the 
mind  in  the  inquisition  e^  L  91 ;  Baoon's4hoaghts 
of,  L  96;  generates  pride,  L  162;  is  power,  L  182; 
of  man  liks  water,  springing  from  below,  descending 
from  above,  L  193;  divided  into  divinity  and  philo- 
sophy, L  193 ;  Plato's  opinion  of,  L 161 ;  advantages 
of  to  its  possessor!  L  183;  insures  immortality,  L 
183;  pieasurss  of  the  greatest,  L  188;  not  the 
quality  o(  that  can  swell  the  mind,  i.  162 ;  not 
Uke  Knes,  L  193 ;  like  branches  of  a  tree,  L  193 ; 
dears  of  perfisct,  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  man,  L 
175 ;  dignity  of,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  archetype, 
L  174;  true,  is  wisdom,  i.  174;  usee  oi,  L  163; 
objections  to  advancement  of,  i,  162 ;  praise  of,  in  the 
Scriptures,  L  176  ;  aspiring  to  the  cause  of  the  fell, 
i.  162;  oontompii^on  of  Qod*s  creatures  produceth, 
i.  163;  delivery  of,  by  aphorisms,  i.  214;  critical, 
i.  217 ;  pedantical,  i.  217 ;  ii  pabulum  animi,  L  207 ; 
as  p3rrainids,  whereof  history  is  the  basis,  i.  197; 
is  a  ^presentation  of  truth,  L  171 ;  of  ourselves,  L 
283 ;  Solomon's  observations  on  the  nature  of,  L 
1 63 ;  when  a  cause  of  anxiety,  L  163 ;  increases 
anxiety,  Sobmen  says,  i.  163;  limits  of,  i.  163; 
hamanjzes  men's  minds,  i.  181 ;  improves  private- 
virtues,  L  181 ;  removes  temerity,  levity,  and  inso- 
lency,  L  182;  and  vain  admiration,  L  182;  miti- 
gates the  fear  of  death  or  adverse  fortune,  L  182 
tradition  of,  not  ingenuons  but  magistral,  i  173 
erroneous  motives  for  the  acquisition  o^  i.  174 
erro]r  of  too  early  reducing  into  method,  L  173 
advantages  o^  L  174';  trqe  end  of,  i.  174;  civil,  L 
228 ;  of  others,  i.  232 ;  advancement  o^  interrupted 
by  being  applied  to  profossions^  L  174;  improves 
morals,  i.  182. 

Labovs  encouraged  by  reward,  L  184. 

Labyrinth  of  Dedalus,  L  300. 

Labyrinthi  filum,  L  96. 

Lace,  making  it  in  England,  n.  d9i,  ■ 

Lacedsmon,  their  niceness  in  admitting  naturalization, 
iL  224;  its  strength  compared  to  a  river,  stronger  at 
a  distance,  but  weak  at  the  fountain,  iL  224. 

Lakes,  artificial,  L  266. 

Lamech,  his  boast  of  murder,  iL  298. 

Land  improved  by  draining,  iL  S84 ;  statute  for  aliena- 
tion o^  L  843. 

Lands,  how  to  improve,  iL  384;  no  such  usury  as 
from  improving,  iL  887. 

Lancaster,  court  tS.  the  duchy  of,  ii  513. 

Lancashire  being  backward  in  religion.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth erected  four  stipends  for  preachers  therein, 
iL241. 

Lantern  of  justice  evidence,  ii.  321. 

Lard,  ite  use  in  removing  warta,  iL  136. 

Lassitude,  mcperimente  touching,  iL  98. 

Latin,  character  of  language,  iiL  222. 

Latimer's,  Bishop,  saying  how  to  make  the  king  rich, 
L  108. 

Latimer's  case,  notes  upon  Lord,  ii.  528. 

Latter  times  prophesied  by  Daniel,  L  191. 

Laud's,  Dr.,  saying  about  hypocrites,  i.  122. 

Laughing,  eflfect  of,  iL  97. 

Law  tracts,  tii.  219. 

Law  of  revolt,  iL  364. 

Law,  L  238 ;  the  king  ite  life,  L  63 ;  ita  life  in  the.exe- 
cution,  ii.  292 ;  reaches  every  wrong  or  inju/jr,  iL 
507 ;  the  common  law  more  worthy  than  the  stetuto 
law,  and  the  law  of  nature  more  worthy  tiian  them 
both,  iL  169 ;  frivours  three  things^  life,  liberty,  and 


dewer,  iL  176 ;  where  a  prince's  title  is  by  law  he  can 
never  change  the  laws,  for  they  create  his  title,  ii.  18 1 ; 
as  mixed  as  our  language,  iL  230,  235 ;  the  obje^ 
tions  to  our  laws^  iL  280 4  university  lectures,  advice 
to  raise  the  pension  of  out  of  the  Sutton  Estete, 
iL  241 ;  elemente  ef  the  common,  iii.  21 9 ;  maxims 
o^  iii.  219—247;  use  of  the,  iii.  247;  argumente 
in,  iii.  267 ;  the  civil,  not  to  be  neglected,  ii.  880 ; 
the  just  use  to  be  msde  o(  iL  486. 

Laws,  the  treatise  dd  regulis  juris  most  importent  to 
the  health  of  the,  iL  282 ;  good  laws  some  bridle  to 
bad  princes,  ii.  234 ;  execution  of  the  old,  iL  267, 
286 ;  English  second  to  none,  iL  378 ;  multiplicity 
of,  evil,  iL  285;  against  usury,  L  333 ;  against  man- 
slaughter, L  333 ;  various  improvemente  in,  L  333 ; 
their  three  natures,  jura,  leges,  and  mores,  iL  141 ; 
several  laws  are  of  the  internal  pointe  of  separation 
with  Scotland,  ii.  146 ;  considerations  topching  them, 
and  touching  %  digest  of  them,  iL  147 ;  Sir  Francis 
Bacon's  speech  in,  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
union  of  the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland,  ii.  158 ; 

.  a  preparation  towards  the  union  of  those  laws,  ii. 
160;  the  division  of  jus  publicum,  ii.  161;  the 
great  organ  by  which  the  sovereign  power  moves, 
ii.  168;  although  the  king  is  solutus  legibus,  his 
acte  are  limited  by  law,  iL  169;  penal,  during 
James  L,  iL  306 ;  work  on,  ii.  435. 

Laws  of  England,  i.  239 ;  their  dignity,  L  239 ;  their 
defect,  L  239 ;  eivil,  L  239 ;  how  pressed,  i.  238 ; 
how  expounded,  i.  238;  proposal  for  amendment 
of,  iL  229 ;  objections  to,  and  answers  to  thoee  ob- 
jections,  iL  230 ;  offer  of  digest  of,  ii.  233. 

Laws  written  upon  by  philosophers  or  lawyers,  not 
statesmen,  ti.  238. 

Lawyers,  not  judged  by  the  issue  of  their  causes, 
L  203;  not  always  the  best  stetesmen,  L  164;  not 
the  best  lawmakws,  L  238 ;  write  what  is,  not  what 
ought  to  be,  law,  L  238 ;  fees  of,  iL  474. 

Lawgivera  are  kings  after  their  decease,  ii.  S^O. 

Lea,  Sir  James,  temper  and  gravity  of,  iL  477. 

Learned  men,  discredit  to  learning  from  their  erron, 
L  166;  are  not  slothful,  L  165;  patriotism  of,  L 
168 ;  objections  to  learning  by,  i.  1 62 ;  morigeration 
of  not  disallowed,  L  169;  negligence  of,  L  168; 
sometimes  fail  in  exact  application,  L  168 ;  poverty 
of,  L  166;  meanness  of  their  employment,!.  167; 
would  impose  ancient  precepts,  L  167;  should  be 
rewarded,  L  185 ;  works  relating  to,  L  185 ;  should 
be  countenanced,  L  185;  influence  of -studies  on 
the  mannera  of,  L  167 ;  in  obscuri^  in  stetes  com- 
pared to  Cassios  and  Brutus  in  the  funeral  of  Jonia, 
L  167 ;  erron  in  their  studies,  i.  169 ;  have  preferred 
their  countries'  good  to  their  own  interest,  i.  168. 

Learned  kings,  dec,  advanteges  of,  L  164,  165. 

Learning,  will  defend  the  mind  against  idleness,  L 
166;  pleasures  of  the  greatest,  L  183;  humanizee 
men's  minds,  L  182;  improves  private  virtues,  L 
182;  improves  morals,  L  182;  represses  inconvr 
niences  between  men,  L  177 ;  ite  efiecte  illuotrateu 
by  the  feble  <A  Orpheus^  L  177 ;  does  not  under- 
mine reverence  of  laws,  L  166 ;  peccant  humoura 
of,  L  172;  want  of  inquiry  in  unlaboured  parte  ^^ 
L  186;  division  oC  L  187;  objections  of  learned 
men  to,  L  166;  makes  men  more  ready  to  agree 
than  obey,  L  164;  impedimente  to,  L  163;  soft- 
ens men's  minds,  i.  164.;  enlarges  militery  power, 
L  179,  I9O;  scriptural  praise  of,  L  176;  ancient 
preserved  by  the  Christian  church,  L  176 ;  relieves 
man's  afflictions,  L  176 ;  ministera  greater  strength 
than  infirmity,  L  165 ;  places  of,  L  184 ;  books  of. 
L  185 ;  insures  immortelity,  L  188,  uses  o^  L  163; 
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eontenttoYU,  1 169, 170;  unprofitable,  1 171;  tinwa 
most  renowned  for  armi  moat  admired  for,L  164; 
oljcctions  of  poKticiana  to,  anawered,  i  164 ;  ad- 
▼autagea  of,  proficiency  of,  i.  174 ;  teachea  the  use 
of  distinctiona  and  exceptiona,  i.  166 ;  human  proofii 
of  the  adTantagea  o^  i.  177;  advantagea  of  in 
^g*>  goTemora,  uid  aenatora,  L  177 ;  enduea  the 
mind  with  tender  aenie,  i.  168 ;  erroneoua,  and  dif- 
ferent errora  of,  i.  169 ;  advantagea  of,  in  princea 
and  goTemora,  i:  164,  165;  takea  away  levity,  te- 
merity, and  inaolency,  i.  183;  and  vain  admiration, 
i.  182 ;  and  mitigatea  the  fear  of  death  or  adverae 
fortune,  L  182 ;  flouriahea  in  the  middle  of  a  atate, 
i.  62 ;  has  its  infancy,  youth,  strength,  and  old  age,  i. 
62 ;  why  learning  now  has  the  curse  of  barrenneaa, 
i.  87;  Antisthenes's  opinion  to  unlearn  what  is 
naught  was  the  moat  neoeasary  thing,  L 1 20 ;  of  Eliza- 
beth, i.  166 ;  excellence  of  and  propagation  of,  L  162. 

Learning  and  arma,  instancea  of  concurrence  in,  L 
164,  166;  comparison  o^in  advancing  men,  i.  183. 

Lead  incorporatea  with  copper,  ii.  459 ;  mixed  with 
silver,  ii.  108;  salt  of,  with  lead,  iL  460;  weight 
of,  in  water,  ii.  464. 

Leaf  of  burrage,  ita  virtue,  ii  9. 

Leagues  typified  in  the  fable  of  Styx,  i.  269. 

Leaves  not  so  nourishing  as  roots,  ii.  14. 

Lecturers  should  be  the  ablest  men,  L  185 ;  inade- 
quacy of  rewards  for,  i.  185. 

Lee,  Sir  Thomas,  suffered  for  rebellion,  iL  850 ;  his 
confession,  ii  365. 

Lee,  Sir  John,  notes  upon  the  case  of,  iL  527. 

Leftside,  experiment  touching  the,  ii.  121. 

Legaciea,  suits  foT^  ii.  514. 

Jjogal  questions  for  the  judges  in  the  caae  of  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Somerset,  ii.  516. 

Legends,  their  origin,  i.  70. 

Legs,  how  to  form  the  calves  of  the,  ii.  11. 

Leicester,  Thomas,  Earl  of,  his  library,  iL  508. 

Lepanto,  battle  of,  arrested  the  greatneaa  of  <he  Turk, 
L38. 

Leprosy  most  conta^ous  before  maturity,  L  175. 

Lethe,  the  river,  runs  as  well  above  ground  aa  below, 
L  60. 

Letters,  in  business,  when  good,'L  53;  relating  to 
Chief  Justice  Coke,  iL  497. 

Letters  patent,  exemplification  of,  ii.  485. 

JLtttert  from  Lord  Boeon* 

Arundel,  to  the  Earl  of,  iil*  91. 

Bacon,  to  Sir  Anthony,  iii.  205,  210. 

Barnham,  to  Sir  Francia,  iii.  155. 

Bodlcy,  to  Sir  Thomas,  iiL  27,  31,  198. 

Bristol,  to  the  Eari  of,  iii.  79, 149. 

Buckhurst,  to  Lord,  iii.  26. 

Buckingham,  to  the  Countess  of,  iii.  146. 

Buckingham,  to  the  Duke  of,  iL  375,  604,  621,625, 
526  ;  iii.  26.  75,  76,  77, 79,  80,  81,  82,  83,  84,  85, 
86,87,88,89,90,104,  106,  J07,  108,  109,  111, 
112,  113,  115,116.117,119,120,121,122,123, 
124,  127,  128,  130,  131,  132,  1.33,  134,  136,  138, 
140,  HI,  145,  146,  147,  148,  150,  151,  152,  163, 
154.  155,  166,  157,  169,  167,  168,  169,  I7I,  172, 
173,  174,  176,  177,  178,  179,  180,  181,  184,  185, 
186,  187,  194. 

Burghley,  to  Lady,  iii.  161 ;  to  Lord,  iii.  1, 2,  53, 161, 
164. 

Calvert,  to  the  Secretiiry,  iiL  125. 

Cambridge,  to  the  Mayor  of,  iiL  168. 

Cambridge,  to  the  University  of,  uL  50, 63,  64,  166; 
to  Trinity  CoUege,  iii.  64. 

Canterbury,  to  the  Archbishop  of,  iii.  Oil. 


lASKn  jrom  Mjom  iuuoiit  flgiiiiwiiCBi 
Cary,  to  Sir  George,  iiL  83. 
Cecil,  to  Sir  Robert,  iL  187 ;  iii.  9,51,64,  6fi,«l,tS 

93,  162,  192,203,206. 
Chalioner,  to  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  37. 
Chancellor,  to  the  Lord,  iiL  23,  26,  35. 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  to  the  Lord,  iiL  1 13. 
Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  to  the,  iix.  1 14. 
Clifford,  to  Lady,  uL  118. 
Coke,  to  Sir  Edward,  iL  485 ;  iiL  34. 
Conway,  to  Mr.  Secretary,  ilL  148,  149. 
Cottington,  to  Sir  Francis,  iii.  148, 149. 
Cotton,  to  Sir  Robert.  iiL  165. 
Davis,  to  Sir  J.,  iu.  38, 200. 
Devonshire,  to  the  Earl  of,  ii.  833. 
Digby,  to  Lord,  ui.  138. 
Dorset,  to  the  Eari  of,  iii.  156. 
Efliat,  to  the  Marquis  oC  iii.  66,  158. 
Egerton,  to  Sir  Thomas,  iiL  91,  207. 
Ely,  to  the  Bishop  of,  iiL  30. 
Ess^,  to  the  Eari  of,  iiL  3,  5,  6,  8,  61,  53,  56, 59,61, 

62,  200, 202,  203,  209,  210. 
Falkland,  to  Henry  Cary,  Lord,  iiL  142. 
Fenfon,  to  Lord,  iiL  ,104. 
Feoffees  of  St  Akiat's.  Oxon,  to  the,  UL  171. 
Foulea,  to  Mr.  David,  iii.  9,  38. 
Friend,  to  a,  iii.  189,  190. 
Folgentioj  to  Father,  iiL  64. 
Fullerton,  to  Sir  James,  iii.  111. 
Gondomar,  to  Count,  iii.  170, 216,  217. 
Grevil,  toFoolk,iiL52. 

Hickea,  to  Mr.  Michael,  iiL  162,  164,  165,  IS5. 
Howard,  to  Lord  Henry,  iiL  56. 
Jonea,  to  Dr.  Hiomas,  iii.  113.' 
Keeper,  to  die  Lord,  iiL  105, 145,  199, 193, 194,  195, 

196. 
Kemp,  to  Robert,  iii.  8,  201. 
King,  to  the,  iL  283,  826,  328,  331,  488,  498,  499, 

600,  601,  602,  610,  611,  512,  619,  524,  536,  527; 

iii.  10,  11,  12,  14,  16, 18,  20,  21,  22,  !83,  84.  82, 

33,  36,  39, 40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46.  47,  49.  72, 

76,78,  82,  87,  93,  94,  95,  96, 100,  101,  125,  129. 

131,  134,  136, 148,  152,  168,  177,  180,  183,  184, 

198. 
Kinloss,  to  the  Lord,  iiL  34. 
Lea,  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  iii.  169^ 
Lenox,  to  the  Duke  of,  iiL  140r 
Lords,  to  the,  iii.  25, 137. 
Lucy,  to  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  53. 
Master  of  the  Horse,  to  the,  iii.  19. 
Matthew,  to  Mr.  Tobie,  iii.  10,  21,  31,  70,  71,  149^ 

149,  161,  152,  160,  168. 
M^ey,  to  Mr.,  iiL  211. 
May,  to  Sir  Humphrey,  iiL  135,  166,  158. 
Maynard  and  Hickes,  to,  iii.  163. 
Mayor,  to  the  Lord,  iii.  89. 
Meau^s,  to  Thofnas,  Esq.,  iii.  143. 
Morison,  to  Dr.,  iii.  197.    ' 
Murray,  to  Mr.,  ii.  61 1 ;  iiL  97,  197. 
Niece,  to  Ms,  iii.  102. 
Northampton,  to  the  Eari  of,  iiL  27. 
Northumberiand,  to  the  Eari  of,  iiL  8,  16,  34,  38. 
Oxford,  to  the  Earl  of,  iiL  154. 
Oxford,  to  the  University  of,  iii,  21 1. 
Packington,  to  Lady,  iii.  197. 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  to  the  Count,  iiL  161. 
Palmer,  to  Mr.  Roger,  iii.  157. 
Petition  intended  for  the  House  of  Lordi^  iiL  137. 
Pierce,  to  Mr.,  iiL  39. 
Ptoyfer,  to  Dr.,  iii.  27. 
Praaident,  to  the  Lord,  iiL  168. 
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Frince,  to  the,  lu.  136, 152, 183, 191. 
Packering,  to  Sir  John,  iiii  91, 173. 
Pye,  to  Sir  Robert,  ill  156. 
Queen  of  Bohemis,  to  the,  ilL  63,  144. 
Queen,  to  the,  iu.  37,  54,  56,  56,  301,  806. 
SaUsbury,  to  the  Berl  of,  iiL  5, 81,  35,  39,  40,  164. 
Seville,  to  Sir  Heniy,  l  104 ;  iiL  71. 
Servant,  to  hi%  iiL  191. 
Skinner,  to  Sir  Y inMDt,  iiL  35. 

Soullianiptoii,  to  the  Eerl  of,  iiL  38. 

Stanhope,  to  Sir  John,  iiL  51. 

Treeeurer,  to  the  Lord,  iiL  i,  9, 52, 148, 163, 163. 

Vinierfl,  to  Loid,  iiL  78,  74,  75,  171. 

ViUiera,  to  Sir  Geoi«e,  ii.  336,  336,  330,  518 ;  in.  12, 
1 5,  19,  30,  45,  47,  48, 49, 50,  7^,  97, 194,  199. 

AVake,  to  Mr.  Isteo,  iii.  115. 

l^eelon,  to  Sir  SiehArd,  uL  166. 

MTiiliaiDfl,  to  Dr.,  ilL  64,  187,  145. 

IVinchester,  to  the  Bishop  of,  iL  435. 

AVotton,  to  Sir  Heniy,  iiL  533. 

York,  to  the  Archbishop  of,  iiL  160. 

York,  to  the  Loid  PiwideDto^  iiL  168. 

Leiten  to  Lord  Baton, 

Bacim,  from  Sir  Edmand,  iiL  101. 
Bodlej,  from  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  38. 
Bockingham,  from  the  Duke  of,  iL  54,  533,  523^  534, 
635;  liL  103,  108,  104, 106,  107,  108,  109,  110, 
111,  113,  113,  114,  115,  116,  117,  118,  119,  130, 
131,  133,  138,  134,  135,  138,  139,  130,  131,  133, 
133,  138,  150,  171,  173,  174.  175,  176,  177,  178, 
179,  180,  183,  184,  185,  187, 188,311. 

Barghley,  from  Lord,  iii.  301. 

Cambridge,  from  the  University  o(  iiL  166,  167. 

Ceeil,  from  Sir  Robert,  iiL  301. 

Coventry,  from  Sir  Thomas,  iiL  157. 

l^nglefyld,  from  Sir  Frands,  iiL  107. 

Essex,  fronk  the  Eail  of,  iii.  37,  196,  300,  303, 303, 
204,  305,  309 ;  to  the  queen,  iiL  55. 

Franklin,  from  Edwaid,  iiL  169. 

Friend;  from  some,  iiL  105. 

Grevil,  from  Fouike,  iiL  304. 

Keeper,  from  the  Lord,  iii.  147. 

King,  from  the,  iL  503;  iiL  50,  167. 

Lenox,  from  the  Duke  of,  iiL  140. 

Martin,  from  Richard,  iiL  100. 

Matthew,  from  Mr.  Tobie,  iiL  ^7,  98,  99,  114, 118, 
136, 137,  160. 

Meautys,  from  Thomas,  Esq.,  iiL  138, 140,  141,  148, 
145,  146,  170. 

Oxford,  from  the  Univerrity  of,  iiL  65. 

Sackville,  from  Sb  Edward,  lu.  144. 

Selden,  from  John,  Esq.,  iL  530. 

VUIiers,  from  Sir  George,  iL  498;  iiL  101,  173. 

WUUams,  from  Dr.,  iiL  137. 

Yelverton,  from  Sir  Henry,  iL  508,  538. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  to  the  king,  ii.  503. 

Council,  to  the,  from  the  Earl  of  Essex,  iiL  56. 

Council,  privy,  to  the  king.  iii.  175. 

Deodati,  to,  from  Dr.  Rawley,  iiL  67. 

£«ex,  from  the  Earl  of,  to  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon,  iiL  3, 4. 

Gruter,  Mr.  Isaac,  to  Dr.  Rawley,  iiL  68,  69,  7a 

Maynwaring,  Dr.  Roger,  to  Dr.  Rawley,  iiL  66. 

Hawley,  to  Dr.,  from  Mon.  Deodate,  iii.  67. 

LsTtnt,  their  behaviour  to  princes  a  good  moral, 
L  168. 

Lewis  XI.  of  France,  his  mode  of  mixings  with  id* 
feriors,  L  394;  saying  of,  L  118;  his  chiseness  was 
his  tormentor,  L  34 ;  his  intention  to  make  a  perfect 
bw  out  of  the  dvil  law  Romas,  iL  331,  335. 


Libel,  obeervatiOBs  on  one  published  in  1593,  ii.  343. 
Libels,  when  frequent  the  eigne  of  troubles,  L  33 ; 

always  fovoured,  ii.  413. 
Liberators  the  third  in  honour,  L.58. 
Liberty,  motion  of,  what,  ii.  8, 
Lioenaes,  good  certificate  required  for  granting,  ii.  485. 
Lie,  enormity  of  giving  the,  rose  from  opinion  of 
Francis  I.,  iL  398 ;  ancients  did  not  consider  it  deep 
oflbnce,  iL  398. 
Lies,  why  men  love  them,  L  11 ;  why  it  is  such  a  dis- 
grace, L  11 ;  great  efibct  of  cross,  i.  57;  breed  opi- 
nion, and  opinion  bringa  on  substance,  L  67. 
Lieutenants,  lord  of  counties,  choice  o^  ii.  380. 
Life,  prolongation  o(  Aristotle's  remarks  concerning,  iL 
16 ;  prolongation  of,ii.  47;  iii.  467;  and  death,  history 
of,  iiL  467 ;  length  and  shortness  of,  in  animals,  iiL 
475 ;  in  man,  iO.  479 ;  medicines  for  long,  iii.  488 ; 
canons  of  the  duration  of,  iiL  513. 
Light,  topics  of  inquiry  concerning,  L  45^ ;  kindling 
of  natural,  L  454;  by  refraction^  iL  403;  moves 
quicker  than  sound,  iL  37. 
Li^^t.and  sound,  the  agreements,  and  disagreements 

of  the  phenomena  of,  iii.  537,  539,  541,  543. 
Light  of  nature^  L  389. 
Light  on  water  like  music,  L  194. 
Limits  of  reason,  L  340. 

Lincoln,  Earl  of,  Joins  in  Simnell's  conspiracy,  L  333 ; 
his  design  upon  the  crown,  L  332;  departs  for 
Flanders,  L  333 ;  slain  at  Newark,  335, 
Lincoln,  case  of  the  Bishop  of,  ii.  490, 
Lineoctis,  herb  growing  in  the  water,  iL  85. 
Liqaefiable  bodies,  which  are  not,  ii.  114. 
Liquids,  separation  of,  by  weight,  appetite,  o^  conti- 
nuation in,  ii.  10 ;  effects  of  percussion  on,  ii.  8. 
LiqubEs,  clarifying  of,  ii.  7;  commixture  of,  iL  465; 
preservation  of  in  welh,  iL  57 ;  alteration  of  in 
deep  vaults,  ii.  67;  experiments  touching  the  clari- 
fication o(,  iL  47;  operation  of  time  upon,  iL  119 ; 
touching  the  compression  of,  iL  119. 
Liquor  and  powders,  incorporation  of,  iL  46. 
Lisbon,  expedition  to,  ii.  300. 

Literary  history,  deficiency  of  L  187 ;  uses  ot,  L  187. 
Littleton's  advice  to  the  professors  of  the  law,  iL  167 ; 
his  book  not  of  the  nature  of  an  institution,  iL  332. 
Idttletofn  and  Fittberb^  peculiarities  of  their  writ- 
ings, iii.  333. 
Liturgy,  L  348;  iL  435. 
Liver,  a  purge  for  opening  the,  iL  466. 
Livia  settled  Tiberius's  succession  by  giving  out  that 
Augustus  was  recovering,  i.  63 ;  her  spe^h  to  Au- 
gustus on  being  met  by  naked  men,  L  113 ;  impoi- 
soning  figs  on  the  tree,  iL  332. 
Living  creatures  and  planta,  affinities  and  differences 

in,  iL  81. 
Lhdus^  Titus,  his  censure  against  Perseus's,  King  of 
Macedon,  mode  of  carrying  on  war,  iL  216;  his 
judgment  of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  iL  223. 
Livy,  his  description  of  Cato  Major,  L  46 ;  of  Scipio 
AfricanuSfi.  48 ;  his  remark  in  the  ctae  of  Antiochus 
and  the  iEtoliansy-L  57 ;  his  saying  respecting  Alex- 
ander, L  84. . 
Loadstone,  discovery  of  the  uses  of  the,  L  188. 
Logic,  too  early  taught  in  universities,  i.  186 ;  con- 
sidereth  things  as  in  notion,  i.  194;  its  difference 
from  rhetoric,  L  316;  induction  by  nature  better 
than  as  described  in  logic^  L  208 ;  does  not  invent 
soienoes,  L  207 ;  Alexander's  reprehension  o(  and 
his  Use  oC  L  180. 
Logicians,  induction  o^  errore  of,  L  208. 
Long  life,  medicines  for,  iii.  488. 
Lopez,  Dr.,  rqwrt  of  his  treasonable  design  against 
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the  qneen'i  penon,  iL  216;  the  maamfaehad  to 
poison  the  qaeen  and  to  oonoaal  hie  crime,  iL  3tl7 ; 
a  Portugaeae  and  aacretty  a  Jew,  swom  phyaician 
of  the  houaehokl,  ii.  217;  givea  mtelligeDce  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  iL  217 ;  hia  conduct  with  Andrada, 
iL  218 ;  aasenia  to  poiaon  the  qoeen,  ii.  218 ;  aenda 
Andrada  to  Spain  to  contract  about  the  reward,  iL 
218;  Goramonicataa  with  Perrera  thereon,  iL2l9; 
hia  manner  of  corresponding,  ii.  219;  demands 
60,000  crowna,  iL  219 ;  aaka  the  queen  whether  a 
deceiver  might  not  be  deceived,  ii.  219 ;  PSrrera 
discovered  to  have  intelligence,  iL  219 ;  Lopez  called 
in  question,  ii.  220 ;  denicB  hia  conferencea,  iL  220 ; 
confronted  by  Fenera,  iL  220 ;  fidsehood  of  hia  ex- 
cuses, ii.  220 ;  justice  of  his  condemnation,  iL  220 ; 
executed,  ii.  220,  [note.] 

"Love,  vain,  and  divine,  i.  227 ;  Xenophon'a  opinion  of, 
i.  227 ;  without  love  lacea  but  pictnrea,  and  talk  a 
tinkling  cymbal,  L  83 ;  ia  gtxidneaa  pot  in  motion, 
L  81 ;  his  attributea,  i.  298. 

Level,  Viscount,  his  attainder,.  L  318 ;  hia  rebellion,  L 
319;  hia  flight  to  Flanders,  L  819;  drowned  near 
Newkik,  L  825. 

Low  Countriea,  iL  461 ;  their  state  ia  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  iL  247 ;  obaervaUon  that  the  aame 
weather  in,  retuma  every  thirty-five  years,  L  60. 

Low*s  case  of  tenures,  iii.  276. 

Lucius,  Commodos  Verus,  a  learned  prince,  L  178. 

Lucre(ius*s  praise  of  knowledge,  L  183;  his  verse  on 
Agamemnon'a  sacrificing  his  daughter,  L  13 ;  makes 
his  invectives  against  religion  the  burden  of  hia  other 
diBcouraes,  L  70. 

Lucky,  aome  men  are,  ii.  129,  132. 

LucuHua'a  anavrer  to  Pompey'a  remaric  on  hia  raoma,  L 
60,  1 13 ;  his  saying  of  Pompey,  L  121. 

Lumsden,  Mr.,  charge  against,  iL  307. 

Lungs  the  most  apongy  part  of  the  body,  ii.  36. 

Lust,  eflbct  of,  ii.  97. 

Luson,  Sir  John,  commanda  a  body  of  pikemen  against 
the  Earl  of  Eaaex,  iL  369. 

Luther  praised  for  awakening  human  learning,  L  98. 

Lycurgus,  saying  of  his,  L  109,  119. 

Lycurgus's  answer  to  one  who  counselled  him  to  die- 
aolve-the  kingdom,  ii.  168;  hia  lawa  apoken  of  by 
grammar  acholara,  iL  £31,  234 ;  continaed  longeat 
without  altemtion,  iL  234. 

Lysimachua,  remark  on  Lamia,  power  over  Demetrius, 
L  118. 

Macbiatsl,  L  235,  236,  237 ;  his  aajring  of  cnatom, 
L  45 ;  hia  opinion  on  the  cause  of  &e  grentneae  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  ii.  140 ;  hia  aayiifig  touching  the 
true  sinews  of  war,  ii.  167,  ^26;  his  saying  on 
the  Chriatian  Faith,  L  21 ;  on  partial  prineea,  i.  22 ; 
on  the  effecta  of  the  jealouay  of  seeta,  L  60;  hia  ob- 
aervation  on  the  poverty  of  friara,  L  166. 

Macrocephali  esteemed,  iL  1 1. 

Msoenas,  hia  advice  to  Auguatua  Gsaar  about  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Jufia,  i.  34. 

Magic,  Perrian,  L  194 ;  Persian,  the  secret  Uterature 
of  the  kings,  iL  138 ;  natural,  is  defective,  L  199 ; 
ceremonial,  L  206. 

Magicians,  means  used  by,  more  monstrous  than  the 
end,  L  199. 

Magistrates,  of  subordinate,  iL  293. 

Magistrates,  considerationa  touching  the  reeoaant  nm^ 
giatratea  of  the  towns  of  Ireland,  ii.  191 ;  advice  not 
to  tender  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  them,  iL  191. 

Magnificence,  a  regal  virtue,  L  68. 

Magnanimity,  its  nature,  iL  446. 

Magnetical,  aun  and  moon  of  what,  iL  19. 


Mahometana^  propagalioB  of  religioii  o(  iL  314. 

Mahomet,  iL  439. 

Maize,  Indian,  ita  use,  iL  467. 

Majoration  of  aounda,  iL  31. 

Majora,  alterationa  which  may  be  called*  iL  114^ 

Maieficiating,  experiment  on,  iL  122. 

Male  and  fismale,  difioenoea  between,  iL  117. 

MalWa  Life  of  Bacon,  notice  of  wiadom  of  the 
i.  273. 

Malmaey,  what  nitre  good  fiar  when  dieeol^cd  la, 
iL  128.  ^ 

Malt,  experimenta  touching,  iL  86. 

Man,  &11  oi,  induced  by  deaire  (tfperfiMl  knowledge^  L 
176 4  knowledge  of,  L  201 ;  aa  an  individaal,  L  SOI; 
a  member  of  aociety,  L  201 ;  divided  .stale  at  lbs 
body  of.  i.  202 ;  the  mind  of,  L  202;  ftcollies  <<  mt 
and  object  of^  L  206 ;  in  society,  L  ISStS  ;  delighia  ia 
generalitiea,  L  198 ;  nature  of  mind  o(  L  161 ;  aa  an 
individual  undivided  atate,  L  201 ;  andcat  opiniBB 
that  man  waa  microcosmus,  L  202 ;  aliment  d,  L 
202 ;  condition  oC,  iL  648. 

Man's  understanding,  L  187;  knowledge  like  watei; 
L  193;  flesh,  venomous  quality  ol^  iL  10;  bodgr.B- 
stances  how  it  may  be  moulded,  L  105. 

Man,  Doctor,  Ambateador  of  Qoeen  Eliaabech,  H 
treated  by  Philip  of  Spun,  iL  260. 

Manliua,  hu  protestation,  iL  364^ 

Manna,  gathering  of,  iL  106. 

Mannera  of  learned  men,  objections  to  leaming  Iran 
the,  answered,  L  167 ;  leaa  corraptad  by  vicioH, 
than  half  evil,  men,  L  176;  of  ieamed  men»  diauedit 
to  leaming  fix>m,  L  166. 

Manua  Chriirti  for  the  stomach,  iL  470. 

Manufacturea,  aedentaiy  manufaeUuea  contrnij  to  a 
militaiy  diapoaition,  L  38;    advantage  of 
atatea,  that  Uiey  had  alavea  to  do  the 
L  38. 

Marble,  plaster  growing  as  bard  aa,  iL  106. 

Maicaaite  of  m^da,  iL  46.0. 

Maroellua,  humour  o^  ii.  487. 

March,  a  dry  one  portends  a  wholeaoaie 
iLllO. 

Marchea,  juriadiction  of  the,  iii.  285. 

Margaret  of  Burgundy  acta  up  a  coonlerfSBit  Doke  of 
Yori[,  L  346. 

Mariners,  how  fuml4wd,  iL  383. 

Mariners'  needle,  L  207. 

Marina  Caiaa,  hia  conduct  to  the  Cadurcians  and  da- 
fence  of  it,  L  1^1. 

Marriage  and  high  life.  Essay  ol^  L 16. 

Marrow  more  nourishing  than  iat,  iL  14. 

Marseilles,  Spaniards  had  it  and  left  it,  ii  313L 

Mart,  lettera  o^  against  the  Spaniarda  deaired  by  the 
EngliiBli  merchanta,  iL  196 ;  conaiderataoDa  tfaaiean, 
u.  196. 

Martial  law,  uaefiil  in  plantations,  L  41 

Martial  men  given  to  love,  L  19. 

Mascardus  de  interpretatione  statutomoi,  iL  688. 

Mason,  Mr.^  witty  answer  of  his,  LIU. 

Maaquea  and  triumphs,  eaiay  on,  L  44. 

Maaquea,  when  to  be  given  at  court,  iL  388. 

Master  of  chancery  taking  affidavita,  iL  483. 

Maaters  of  the  diancery,  ii.  472. 

Masters,  reference  to,  ii.  482 ;  certifying  slate  of  eaase^ 
ii.482. 

Marvels,  history  of,  deficient,  L  187 ;  uses  of,  L  188. 

Mathematical  and  logical  part  of  men's  minds»  L  236. 

MathematiGal  house,  L  269. 

Mathematical  no  defieience  reported,  L  199 ;  pue,  L 
199;  ahttrpen  the  duU  wit,  L  199;  if  wanderiog, 
fix  the  mind,  L  199 ;  if  too  ooherent  in  the 
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abatnet  h,  L  199;  Vmtmij  leetaiM,  advioe  to 
Yaifle  the  penmm  of,  out  of  the  Satlon  Estate,  iL  Ml  9 
make  men  eabtile,  L  86;  a  position  in,  that  tiieie  ia 
no  proportion  between  somewhat  and  nothing,  i.  77. 
Miitheinntie>  the  subject  of  it,  quantily  dstenn&ed,  L 

198. 
Mfttiimony,  oojeetioDs  to  our  fonn  o(  iL  426. 
Matter  of  di^vinity,  L  S48. 

Metier,  e  fixed  sum  of,  L  410;  eharaeters  of,  ii.  116; 
like  e  oonunon  strumpet,  iL  109 ;  alteration  of,  ii. 
114;  qaantity  o^  whether  always,  measured  by 
Weif^t,  it  660,  662 ;  a  table  of  the  eonjunction  and 
expenaion  o^  m  tangible  bodies,  with  a  calculation 
of  thcoT  ratios  in  difibrent  bodies,  iL  661 ;  acooont  of 
the  experiments  firom  which  the  table  was  made,  ii. 
56t. 
Matthew,  Mr.  Tobie,  letters  to,  i.  277. ;  letter  to,  con* 

eeming  the  Latin  translation  of  his  eesays,  L  6. 
Mftttfaewe,  Mr«,  letter  to^  with  the  book  De  Sapientia 

Yetenim,  L  4. 
Maturation,  of  drinks  and  fruits,  iL  48;  of  metals, 

iL  49. 
May  dew,  for  medidne,  iL  106. 
Maximilian,  assisted  by  Henry,  L  387 ;  marries  the 
i  Dachees  of  Brittany,  L  887. 

Maxims  of  the  common  tawa,  iiL  219. 
Maxinos  of  the  law,  iiL  223—247; 
Meats  that  induce  satiety,  iL  46. 
I       Mechanic  arts,  the  first  deyioe  in,  comes  short,  but 
'  refined  by  time,  L  86 ;  the  study  o^  ii.  668. 

I       Mechanieai  operations,  the  chief  root  of,  iL  8. 

Mechanical  wisdom,  Moiy  of  Dadalus  applied  to,  L  800. 
Mechanical  history  assists  natural  philosophy,  L  198, 
I       Mechanics,  histoiy  o(  neglected,  L  188. 
t       Medea  painted  their  eyes,  iL  09.; 
I        Medical  receipts,  iL  469. 
Medical  remains,  iL  466. 
Medicinal  property  of  pepper,  SL  14. 
Medicinal  earth,  veins  of,  iL  94. 
Medicinal  history  is  defident,  i.  208. 
Medicinable,  making  herbs  and  fruits^  ii.  69. 
Medicine,  scammony  a  strong,  iL  9 ;  its  effBct  on  cor- 
rupt bodies,  iL  348 ;  chsngs  of,  iL  18 ;  separate  from 
philosophy,  mere  empirical  pmctice,  L  201 ;  its  power 
on  the  mind,  L  202 ;  deficiencies  and  want  of  reports, 
defective  anatomy  and  hasty  conclusions,  L  208; 
oflSce  of,  L  203;  and  music  conjoined  in  ApoUo, 
L203. 
Medicines,  Cebus's  observations  on,  L  207 ;  prspoia- 
tions  of,  L  206;  difierent  qualities  of,  iL  13 ;  experi- 
ment touching  purging,  iL  18;  how  purging  ones 
lose  their  virtue,  ii.  9 ;  special  simples  for,  iL  91 ; 
that  condense  and  relieve  the  spirits,  iL  99. 
Mediocrity  of  athletics,  L  205. 
Meditationes  Sacre,  first  edition  of,  L  6 ;  Sacm,  L  67. 
Medusa,  L  298. 
Megrims,  causes  o(,  iL  99. 
Melancholy,  vrine  for  preserving  the  spirit  against  ad- 

verw,  ii.  466 ;  drink  to  dissipate,  iL  9. 
Melioration  of  fruits,  trses,  and  plants,  iL  62. 
Melocotone  and  peach,  best  from  seed,  iL  64. 
Melting,  gold  eavy  metal  for,  iL  108. 
Memnon,  or  a  youth  too  forward,  L  297. 
Memory,  L  212 ;  the  art  of,  visible  images  in,  iL  181 ; 
how  strengthened,  iL  188 ;  men's  deidre  of,  L  190 ; 
that  cell  in  the  mind  filled  by  history,  L  192;  and 
invention,  divorce  between,  L  186;  history  relates 
to  the,  L  187. 
Men,  their  dispositions,  L  224;  savage  desires  of,  L 
177 ;  sweats  of;  iL  8 ;  ttnion  between  all,  iL  448 ; 
the  best  books,  iL  486. 


Men's  natures  and  ends,  L  288. 

Men's  minds,  logical  and  mathematical,  i.  236. 

Men's  spirils,  the  general  sympathy  of,  ii.  137. 

Menander  of  vain  love,  i.  227. 

Mercenaries  not  to  be  relied,  on,  L  37. 

Merchamfises,  king's  right  of  impodtione  on,  iL  278 ; 
argument  concerning  impositions  on,  ii.  278. 

Merchandise,  foreign,  iL  886;  ever  despised  by  the 
kings  of  this  realm  as  ignoble,  iu  228 ;  flourishes  in 
the  decline  of  a  state,  L  62. 

Merchants,  speeches  on  their  petition  respecting  3pa- 
msh  grievances,  ii.  198 ;  grants  of,  iL  279. 

Meicuiy,  mixture  of  metfls  with,  ii.  459. 

Meranry  and  sulphur,  experiments  on,  iL  53 ;  and  salt, 
history  of,  iiL  466. 

Moray,  of  despatch,  iL  487 ;  its  works  are  the  distinc- 
tion to  find  out  hypocrites,  L  69 ;  examples  of,  for 
comfort,  iL  880 ;  the  white  robe  ai,  iL  319 ;  to  what 
extent  honourable,  iL  384 ;  in  a  king  when  cruelty, 
iL  884 ;  its  variation,  iL  446. 

Merick,  Sir  Gilly,  left  guard  at  Essex  House,  iL  368 ; 
pays  forty  shillings  to, the  players  to  act  Richaid 
the  Second,  iL  865 ;  evidence  against,  iL  236. 

Messages,  speech  on  receiving  the  king's,  ii.  276. 

Metal  trumpet,  iL  466.    . 

Metal,  wei^t  of,  in  water,  iL  464 ;  drowning  of  the 
base  in  the  more  precious,  iL  108 ;  statues,  iL  466 ; 
string,  ii.  466 ;  bell,  ii.  456. 

Metals  and  vegetables,  mixture  of,  iL  447. 

Metals  and  minerels,  as  to  the  union  of,  iL  469 ;  sepa- 
ration of,  iL  460. 

Metals,  variation  of,  into  difierent  diapes,  bodies,  and 
natures,  iL  460 ;  touching  the  finer  sort  of  base,  ii. 
116;  incorporation,  uses  oi,  iL  466 ;  drowning  of,  iL 
457 ;  which  melt  easiest,  ii.  460 ;  adulteration  of,  ii. 
469 ;  versions  of,  ii.  459 ;  quenching  of,  in  water, 
iL  38 ;  which  contain  difibrent  metals,  iL  460 ;  ma- 
turation o^  ii.  49 ;  orient  colour  in  dissolution  of, 
1L49. 

Metaphysic  handleth  that  which  sopposeth  in  nature  a 
reason  and  understanding,  L  196. 

Metellus,  Cesar's  noble  answer  ic^  L  181. 

Methodical  deliveiy,  L  214. 

Methusalem  water,  use  of,  iL  467. 

Methods  and  arts,  error  of  over-eariy  reduction  of 
knowledge  into,  L  178. 

Metis,  or  counsel,  L  812. 

Meverel,  Dr.,  his  answer  to  questions  on  variation  of 
metals,  iL  461 ;  his  answen  touching  rsstitotions  of 
metals  and  minerals,  iL  462 ;  his  answer  to  ques- 
tions on  separation  of  metals  and  minerals,  ii.  460 ; 
his  answen  to  questions  concerning  minerals  and 
metals,  iL  469 ;  his  questions,  iL  468. 

Mezentius,  his  torment  quoted,  iL  16. 

Microcosmus,  ancient  opinion  that  man  was,  L  202. 

Midas,  judge  between  Apollo  and  Pan,  i.  183. 

Military  commanders,  vainglory  an  essential  point  in, 
L67. 

Military  puissance.  Its  three  main  parts,  men,  moqey, 
and  confederates,  ii.  213. 

Military  disposition,  greatness  too  often  ascribed  to, 
iL  195. 

Military  power,  conjunction  between  learning  and.  L 
179, 180 ;  learning  promotes,  L  i79« 

Militaiy  virtues  promoted,  L  181 

Military  arts  flouririi  most  while  virtue  grows,  L  20b. 

Military  greatness  and  exceUenoe  in  learning  united, 
L  164, 166. 

Milk,  increasing  ot,  in  milch  beasts,  iL  105;  warm 
frem  the  Cow  what  good  for,  ii.  16 ;  spirits  of  wine 
commixed  with,  iL  46C.r 
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Mincing  meat,  when  oiefa],  iL  15. 

Mind,  •  lettled  state  of^  in  doubt,  one  of  the  pnncipel 
supporten  of  nrnn'a  life,  i.  69 ;  made  light  by  dwell- 
ing ap<m  the  imagination  of  the  thing  to  come,  i 
69 ;  paations  of,  affect  the  body,  iL  95 ;  itate  of,  in 
controTeray,  ii^  4!t0 ;  idola  of  the,  make  men  chnil- 
iah  and  mutinous,  i  166 ;  the,  endued  with  tender 
sense  by  learning,  i.  168 ;  its  dispositiona  diaooveied 
by  physiognomy,  L  SOI ;  commandment  of  the,  over 
the  body,  i.  206 ;  culture  o^  L  S28 ;  regimen,  d^  i. 
226;  versatility  o<;  i.  285;  states  of,  i  227;  the 
senses  are  the  reporters  to  the,  i.  162;  Solomon's 
obserrations  on  the,  L  162 ;  defects  of  the,  learning 
prevents  the  fixing  of  the,  i.  182 ;  teaming  makes 
the,  gentle  and  generous  to  government,  L  166. 

Minds,  learning  softens  men's,  and  makea  them  unapt 
for  use  of  arms,  L  164. 

Mind  of  man  delights  in  generalities,  L  198 ;  nature 
of,  i.  161 ;  knowledge  respecting  the  Acuities  of,  is 
of  two  kinds:  1.  The  understanding;  2.  The  will, 
I  206. 

Mind  of  men,  division  6f:  1.  Origin;  2. Faculties, 
L205. 

Mind  and  body,  action  of,  on  each  other,  L  202 ;  power 
of  medicines  on  the,  L  202. 

Mineral  baths,  L  206. 

Mineral  works,  drowned,  a  speech  touching  the  recovery 
of,  iL  463. 

Minerals,  imperfect  ones^  iL  459 ;  as  to  diaoovery  of, 
ii.  463 ;  of  great  value,  iL  884 ;  ijueslions  touching, 
ii.  458. 

Minerals  and  metals,  union  of,  iL  459 ;  separation  of, 
ii.  460. 

Mines;  all  rich  the  king's,  though  in  the  soil  of  his  sub- 
jects, ii.  228 ;  damps  in  which  kill,  iL  127 ;  their 
hopes  uncertain^  L  41.  ' 

Mines  of  Germany,  vegetables  grow  in,  iL  76. 

Mining,  speech  on,  iL  468. 

Minister,  his  deep  responsibility  in  acts  of  preferment, 
iL  378 ;  who  patters  his  king  a  traitor,  iL  376. 

Ministers,  advice  for  the  choioe  of,  L  44. 

Minister  and  priests,  iL  426. 

Ministry,  preaching,  ii.  427. 

Mint,  laws  for  correction  of,  L  836 ;  certificate  relataig 
to  the,  iL  282. 

Minos's  laws,  spoken  of  in  gramnoar  schools,  ii.  231, 
234 ;  a  pattern  among  the  Grecians,  iL  284. 

Miracles,  of  our  Saviour,  related  to  the  body,  L  208 ; 
meditations  on,  L  67. 

Mhades,  every  one  a  new  creation,  L  67 ;  wrought  not 
for  atheists,  but  idolaters,  i.  194. 

Mirrors  of  the  Romans,  iL  459. 

Miscellaneous  Tracts  translated  frsmihe  Latin,  L  406^- 
456 ;  u.  543^-589 ;  iiL  528— 644j 

Miscelkneous  woiks,  ii.  445« 

Missions,  church,  iL  437. 

Misseltoe,  ii.  75. 

Mintheus,  a  pedant,  Rome  governed  by,  L  165. 

Misprisions,  as  fo  law  of,  iL  625. 

Misprision  of  treason,  ii.  162. 

Mistio,  its  difierenoe  ftum  oompositio,  iL  140 ;  its  two 
conditions,  time,  and  that  the  greater  draw  the  less, 
iL  141. 

Mithridafes's  use  of  treacle,  iL  824. 

Mixing  of  metals  dissolved,  iL  465; 

Mixed  metals,  ii.  458.  - 

Mixed  mathematics,  L  199. 

Mixture,  of  vegetables  and  metals,  iL  459 ;  of  tin  and 
copper,  iL  456 ;  of  rilver  and  tin,  iL  466. 

Modern  history  below  mediocrity,  L  190. 

Moisture,  qualification  of  heat  by,  iL  90. 


MbUifiealion  of  melds,  iL  461, 462. 

Monardiy,  elective,  not  so  £ree  and  abaoliila 

hereditary,  iL  202 ;  without  nobiJilj  a 

121. 
Monaatic  liie,ihe  beginning  was  good,  hot  fastiaghitimi 

abuse  after,  L  69 ;  John  the  Baptist  lefiaieJ  to  asm 

author,  i  '69. 
Money,  like  muck,  not  good  unleas  spnai^  L  23^ 
Monopolies,  great  meana  of  richea,  L  4S ;  can  inai- 

mitting,  iL  885. 
Monsters,  history  d^  imperfect,  L  188. 
Montaento,  Viscount,  sent  to  Philip  of  Spain,  jm  1581; 

the  king's  cold  conduct  to,  iL  258. 
Montagu,  Sir  H.,  made  k>rd  chief  jusAice,  wAenmk 

Earl  of  Manchester,  iL  500. 
Montaigne's  reaaon  why  giving  the  lie  is  audi  afr> 

grace,  L  11. 
Moon,  the  influences  of,  iL  122 ;  magnetieal  of  bet, 

iL  10 ;  opinion  that  it  is  composed  of  aolid  ndta; 

ii.  585. 
Moonbeams  not  hot,  L  100. 
Moors,  colouration  of  black  and  tavmy,  iL  59. 
Morally  improved  by  learning,  L  18S. 
Moralists  censured  l^  religions,  IL  419. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  apophthegms  o^  L  108,  109,  111 
Moro,  Cbriitophero,  counaeilor  of  tlie  King  of 

corresponds  with  Ferrera  on  Lopes's  plot  to 

Queen  Blizabeth,  ii.  219. 
Mortification  by  cold,  ii.  106. 
Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canteibaiy,  his  diamolsr  aai 

death,  L  371 ;  trusted  by  Henry  VUL,  L  29. 
Mortress,  how  to  be  made,  iL  15. 
Mosea,  God'a  flrrt  pen,  L  175 ;  wisdom  of  die  ese* 

monial  law  o^  L  175;  was  seen  in  sU  Egjpfea 

learning,  i.  82,  98 ;  fitter  to  be  named  lor  honov'i 

sake  to  other  lawgivers,  than  to  bo  niunhsred  anoag 

them,  iL  234. 
Moss,  what  it  is  and  where  it  growa,  iL  74. 
Moth,  how  bred,  ii.  92. 
Motion,  remissness  of  the  ancients  in  inireoligatio|^  i 

408;  the  common  division  of,   deficient,  L  409; 

violent,  L  413 ;  of  liberty,  what,  iL  8 ;  of  aonndi,  £ 

36 ;  after  the  instant  of  death,  iL  59 ;  upon  Iiiimihi, 

ii.  8 ;  of  pressure  upon  beUs,  iL  8 ;  qnickneaB  oC  ia 

birds,  iL  90;  of  bodies,  experiments  touching  Ib^ 

iL8. 
Motions  which  make  no  noise,  ii.  26 ;  by  imitatiM,  a. 

45. 
Motives,  erroneous,  for  the  acquiaitioD  of  knewbdi^ 

L  174. 
Mountains,  why  inhabited  by  Pan,  i.  291. 
Mountjoye,  Lord,  dedication  of  the  ooloors  of  geol 

and  evil  tOi  L  72 ;  the  oolouis  of  good  end  evU  dsfr 

cated  to,  i.  7. 
Monn^oye,  Lord,  Spaniarda  defeated  in  Ireland  by,  iL 

206,211. 
Mudanos,  a  disclosure  of  his  own  actions,  L  57 ;  aodid 

VitelUus  by  a  felae  feme,  L  62. 
Muck,  difierent  soita,  iL  464. 
Mud,  what  it  turns  to,  iL  463. 
Mummies  of  Egypt,  iL  104. 
Mummy,  force  of  in  stanching  of  bkxMl,  iL  134. 
Murder  and  mansbiughter,  laws  against,  amended,! 

833. 
Murder  of  piinoea   more   than  aimple  aurdsr,  iL 

892. 
Mutiay,  letten  to  Mr.  John,  feom  Lord  Bacon,  i 

511. 
Muses,  why  the  companions  of  Baodius,  L  304. 
Mushrooms,  what  properties  they  contain,  iL  74. 
Music,  its  efieet%  L  177 ;  a  quaver  in,  like  light  oi 
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witer,  L  194;  in  charohes,  3.  4S6;  qunter  nolM 
in,  ii.  Sd ;  eKperimenta  toodiiog,  ii.  %i ;  ▼pluntary 
in  Yoice  only,  ii.  33 ;  effect  of  difierant  eoits,  iL  96 ; 
on  the  water,  ii.  80. 

Music  and  medicine  conjoined  in  Apollo;  L  803. 

Musical  inetrumtot  played  on  by  the  raya  of  the  ann, 
u.  670. 

Musical  glaasee,  ii.  8. 

Musidana,  their  precept  to  Ul  from  diaoorda  to  aoooida, 
i.  194. 

Myateriea,  danger  of  prying  into,  L  296 ;  their  origin, 
i.  70 ;  of  God  not  to  be  drawn  down  to  man'a  rea- 
Bon,  bat  man  laiaed  to  divine  thinga»  i.  196. 

Naxx  of  nations,  though  aeemin^y  superflcia],  earnes 
much  impression,  ii.  141 ;  one  of  the  external  points 
of  separation  with  Scotland,  ii.  144. 

Names,  ii.  464. 

Naphtha,  a  bituminous  mortar,  iL  462. 

Naples,  diseaae  o(  its  origin,  iL  10;  the  Spaniaids 
in  competition  with  the  aea  of  Rome  for  Napiea,  iL 
201,214. 

Nardasna,  his  manner  of  relating  to  Claadina  the 
marriage  of  MessaUna  and  Silins,  i.  80. 

Narcissus,  the  flower  of,  repxeaenting  unprofitaMo  aelf- 
love,  i.  289. 

Narrations,  narseriea  for  history,  i.  190. 

Natural  divination,  two  aorta,  L  206. 

Natural  history,  division  of^  L  187 ;  often  fiibnlona,  L 
171. 

Natural  light,  kindling  of,  L  454. 

Natural  magic,  defective,  L  199;  Paraoelana'a  adiool 
of,  L  206;  its  true  aenae,  L  196. 

Natural  philosophy,  book  of  Job  pregnant  with,  L 
177;  analogy  between,  and  specnlative  pluloaophy, 
L  199;  divided  into  three  paits,  L  199;  concerning 
principles  of,  L  194;  assisted  by  registry  of  doubts, 
L  200 ;  concerning  the  soul  or  spirit,  L  194;  prin- 
dpally  asaisted  by  dMchanical  hl8toiy,'L  188;  the 
least  followed  of  all  know;}edge,  L  97 ;  received  great 
opposition  from  auperatition,  L  97 ;  gives  an  excel- 
lent defence  against  anperstition  and  infidelity,  L  98 ; 
causes  which  have  retarded  its  progress,  L  424 ;  new 
systems  o^  L  427. 

Natural  philosophy  in  Orpheus's  Fable,  L  296. 

Natural  prudence,  experimental,  i^iloaophicalr  and 
magical,  L  199 ;  operative  partof  natoral  philoaophy, 
L  199. 

Natural  theology,  the  contemplation  of  €h>d  in  hia 
creaturea,  L  194. 

Natural  reason,  Sarah'a  laughter  an  image  of,  L 
239. 

Natural  science  and  natural  prudence,  L  196. 

Natural  and  Experimental  History,  prepaiiation  lor, 
iiL  426 ;  history,  ilL  484. 

Nature,  its  quantum  eternal,  L  194j  her  truth  aaid 
to  be  hid  in  mines  and  cavea,  L 196 ;  experiment  on 
the  secret  processes  o(^iL28 ;  an  order  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  worldTilTgS;  ita  fundamental  law, 
ii.  138 ;  aa  considereJTy*pGiloaophnB,  L  194^ 

Nature  and  man,  how  differing  in  spirit,  L  211. 

Nature  of  man,  what  grateful  and  agreeaUB  to  the, 
iLl37. 

Nature  of  men,  L  177. 

Nature  in  men,  essay  on,  L  46  •  the  modea  of  anbduing 
nature,  L  46 ;  nioa  dther  to  herba  or  weeda^  L  46 ; 
not  to  be  tmsted  to  nnlesa  conoborated  by  onatom, 
L  46 ;  hot  naturaa  not  rroe  for  action  till  after  their 
meridian,  L  48;  reposed  natnrea  earlier,  i  48;  a 
consent  between  body  and  mind,  and  where  natare 
errs  in  one  she  ventorea  in  the  other,  L  49 ;  atodiea 
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pAfecC  nature,  L  66 ;  a  litUo  natnral  philoaophy  dia- 

poaea  to  athdam,  much  tovdigion,  L  71,  63;  Yale- 

rius  Terminus  of  the  interpretation  of  nature,  L  81. 
Nattrte,  thongfata  and  obaervationa   concerning  the 

interpretation  of,  L  422««484;  iL  651;  principlea 

and  origina  of;  aoeonling  to  the  lablea  of  Cnjud  and 

heaven,  L  436 ;  ojriy  oonquered*  by  obeying,  L  431 ; 

interpretaiion'O^  iiL  345,  371. 
Nature  of  revelation,  i.  241. 
Natoiee  of  much  heat  not  fit  fbr  action  in  yonth,  L 

284. 
Naturalizatbn  of  the  Scotch,  speech  on,  ii.  160;  the 

four  degrees  o^  iL  169. 
Naturaliaation,  statea  ahould  be  liberal  of,  L  87;  Ro- 

mana  most  so,  L  37. 
Naval  power  advanced  by  King  Henry  VIL,  L  836. 
Navigable  rivers  help  to  trade,  ii.  268. 
Navy  the  walls  oi  our  kingdom,  iL  264;  conaiden- 

tiona  reapecting,  iL  148. 
Negative  side,  men  fond  of  seeming  wiae  find  ease  to 

be  of  the,  i.  33. 
Negligence  of  learned  men,  L  168 
Negotiating,  essay  on,  L  63. 
Negotiation,  L  228 ;  iU  wisdom,  L  229,  230,  281. 
Negotiationa,  fiNrdgn,  with  priocea  or  statea,  iL  382. 
Negroes,  cause  of  blackness  in,  ii.  69. 
Nemesis,  or  vicissitudes,  L  802. 
Neptune's  temple,  saying  of  Diagmi,  L  211. 
Nero,  Apollonins's  reason  for  hia  overthrow,  iL  277. 
Nero's  opinion  of  Seneca's  style,  L  lU  ;  wish  of  a 

senator  respecting  his  fether,  L  1 1 1. 
Nero  and  Nerve,  diOinrenoe  between,  ii.  277. 
Nerva  and  Trajan,  King  James  I.  oompared  to,  iL 

272. 
Nerva,  a  learned  prince,  L  177;  Tadtus's  oharaeder 

of,  L  177. 
Netherlands,  revolt  of,  from  Philip  of  Spain,  ooca- 

doned  by  his  resolution  to  disannul  thdr  liberties 

and  establish  a  martial  government,  ii.  269 ;  reodved 

into  Queen  Elisabeth's  protection,  ii.  269. 
Nettles,  their  rooU  and  leaves,  ii.  267;  roota  o^  iL 

476. 
Nevil,  Sir  Henry,  aibbossador  to  France,  iL  364. 
Neville,  privy  to  conspiracy  of  the  Bari  of  Eases,  iL 

363. 
Neville'a,  John,  Lord,  case,  iL  628. 
New  Atlantta,  L  266 ;  employment  of  Mlowa  in,  L 

269 ;  ordinances,  hymns,  and  services,  i.  269 ;  dedi* 

cation  of,  L  255 ;  Solomon^a  house  in,  L  266,  262  ; 

end  of  foundation,  L  266;  caves  in,  L  266;  towers 

in,  L  266 ;  lakes  in,  i.  266 ;  atmospheie  artificial,  1. 

267;  health  chambers  o^  L  267;  oicharda  in,  L 

267 ;  parks  for  animals  in,  L  267;  poohi  in,  L  267 ; 

drinks  and  dispenaationa,  L  268;  ibmaoea  in,  L 

268. 
New  thinga,  though  they  hdp  by  their  utiUtjr,  they 

trouble    by    their    inconlbrmity,    L  32;    are  like 

strangers,  more  admired  and  less  fitvouied,  L  32. 
Newport,  battle  o^  iL  211;  bravery,  of  the  English 

there,  ii.  211. 
Nilua,  water  of,  sweet,  iL  108. 
Nimrod,  the  first  conqueror,  iL  168. 
Nidbis,  argumenta  of  thooe  who  oppooed  aomndering, 

on  the  retreat  of  the  Roman  army  out  of  Perda,  ii. 

223. 
Nid  prioa  Judge  anpplied  fay  commisaion,  iL  499. 
Nitre,  ita  power  and  quaHtiea,  iL  12 ,  abundance  €£,  in 

ocrtain  aea  shores,  iL  104;  eoEperiment  touching^  IL 

64. 
NolMhties,  several,  one  of  tiia  internal  points  of  aeparao 

tion  with  Scotland,  ii.  146 ;  conriderationa  toudiing 

3b2  ^ 
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Ihem,  iL  147 ;  saggertioiiB  to  raise  nobilitf  amoiig 
the  imdeitaken  of  tbe  plantatioiif  in  Ireland,  iL 
185. 

Nobility,  eany  of,  L  SI ;  the  multiplying  of,  in  an  oier* 
proportion,  brings  a  state  to  necessity,  i.  23 ;  de- 
praased  by  Heniy  Y 11^  which  made  Jiis  times  foil  of 
troubles,  i  28;  their  too  great  increase  harts  the 
peasant,  i.  37;  saperfluity  of,  decreases  military 
power,  L  386. 

Noblemen,  their  liospitalitjoondoees  to  martial  great- 
ness, i.  37 ;  better  governors  in  new  plantations  thlin 
merchants,  i.  41. 

Noblemen's  chaplains^  new  residence  ot,  ii.  428. 

Nod,  Henry,  his  opinion  of  ooartiers,  i.  121. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of,  proved  at  his  condemnation  that  the 
Duke  of  Alva  and  the  Spaniah  ambassador  plotted 
with  him,  ii.  260 ;  his  attainder,  i.  318. 

Northampton,  Earl  oS,  an  answer  of  his,  L  1 18.  • 

Northumberland,  Earl  of,  slafai  by  insuigents,  i.  834. 

Notes,  as  to  quarter  notes  in  music,  iL  26. 

Norris,  Colonel  Sir  John,  repulses  the  Spaniards  at 
Rimenant,  iL  207;  memorable  retreat  of,  to  Gaunt, 
iL208. 

Nottingham,  Earl  cS,  ssoond  invasion  of  Spain,  and 
capture  of  Cadiz  under  Earls  Essex  and  Netting^ 
ham,  iL  210. 

Nourishing,  way  oi,  ilL  478. 

Novelty,  love  of,  an  impediment  to  knowledge,  L  95; 
though  not  rejected,  should  be  suspected,  L  32. 

Novum  Organum,  iiL  343;  Bacon's  opinion  of, 
u.  436. 

Numa,  body  found  after  death,  iL  104 ;  his  delight  in 
solitude,  L  38. 

Objxcts  of  punuit,  L  227. 

Obligation  and  reward,  necessary  for  the  recovery  of 
the  hearts  of  the  Irish,  iL  189;  consideration  of 
their  nature,  ii.  190. 

Observations  on  a  libel  published  in  1592,  iL  242. 

OciBLmpo,  Alonso  D.,  Spaniah  snocoun  to  Kinsale 
under  his  command,  ii.  21 1 ;  taken  piiaoner,  iL  212. 

Occhus,  honey  distilled  from,  ii.  82. 

Odonnell  and  Tyrone's  endeavour  to  reacue  Kinsale, 
iL211. 

Odour,  nourishment  of,  iL  128 ;  effect  o^  upon  Demo- 
critus,  ii.  128. 

Odours,  impoisoning  by,  iL  127;  touching  fetid  and 
fragrant,  iL  1 12 ;  transmission  d,  iL  125. 

Office  of  constabiM,  UL  315.' 

Office  of  compositions  for  alienations,  iiL  319. 

Office  of  rhetoric,  L  216. 

Officen  of  state,  one  of  the  internal  points  of  sepa- 
ration vrith  Scodand,  iL  146 ;  considerations  con- 
cerning them,  iL  146. 

Officers,  choice  o^  for  Uie  king's  court,  ii.  387. 

Ogle,  Sir  John,  his  eminent  services  at  the  battle  of 
Newport,  iL  211. 

Oil,  diffinent  sorts  mixed  with  metals  when  dissolved, 
iL  465 ;  mode  of  expansion  of,  iL  569. 

Oil  of  almonds  mixed  wit^  spirits  of  wine,  iL  465. 

Oil  of  sweet  almonds  nourishing,  iL  15. 

Ointments,  preserving,  iL  466. 

Old  men  love  young  company,  iL  129. 

Old  age  of  ancient  sophistB,  iL  129. 

Olympian  games,  L  205. 

Omoores,  Owny  Mae  Roory  chief  of  the,  iL  851. 

Openers,  medicines,  iL  468. 

Opinion,  private,  more  free,  before  othen  more  reve- 
rend, L  29 ;  a  master  wheel,  not  long-lived  without 
Mq>ported  by  worth,  iL  514, 


Opinions  of  Pluto  and  Parmenides,  L  197; 
enoes  o^  touching  principles  of  natmcy  L  SOO,  SOL 

Opium,  how  qualified,  iL  10. 

Opportunity,  necessity  o^  iL  485;  shocdd  be  tskai 
advantage  of,  iL  485. 

Orange,  Prince  of,  hurt  by  the  Spanish  boj,  iL  1& 

Orchards,  L  267 ;  planting  o^  iL  384. 

Order  the  life  of  despatch,  L  39. 

Order  for  confirming  report,  iL  482.  • 

Orden,  invalid  if  granted  by  abuse,  iL  481 ;  oopieB  sC 
to  be  kept  by  registei^  iL  481 ;  the  lord  cliaiieeloi'% 
iL  474 ;  holy  examinations  for,  iL  427 ;  to  be  nt 
down  by  register  as  pronounced  by  loid  cfasBceiBr, 
ii.  481 ;  made,  not  altered  on  petition,  though  tky 
may  be  stayed,  iL  484. 

Ordinances  in  chancery,  ii.  479. 

Ore,  degrees  of  richness  how  known,  iL  460« 

Ormus  taken  from  Spain  by  the  Penaans,  iL  281, 
214. 

Omamenta  Bationalia,  account  o^  L  10. 

Otho  having  slain  himself,  jnty  provoked  ham  SoBamm 

'  to  die,  L  12. 

Orpheus,  the  allegory  of  his  harp  explained,  iL  184. 

Orpheus,  or  the  sirens,  L  313. 

Orphens,  or  philosophy,  L  295. 

Orrioe  root,  experiment  touching  the,  Ii.  119. 

Ostend,  valour  of  the  English  at,  ii.  312. 

Ostrich  ran  with  her  head  off,  iL  59. 

Outiawiy,  plea  of,  iL  483. 

Overbury,  Sir  T.,  poisoned  in  the  Tower,  iL  509 ;  aom*- 
derof,  1613,  iL  316. 

Owen,  Mr.,  charge  against  for  high  treaaon,  iL  313 ;  sop* 
plement  to  Sir  Frauds  Bacon's  speech  in  the  JSag* 
Bench  against,  iL  512 ;  his  case,  iL  514. 

Oxidrakes,  in  India,  ordnance  known  in  thai  ci^, 
L  61. 

Oysters,  G<ddiester,  fimened  by  fresh  water,  iL  94. 

Pac¥,  the  bitter  fool's  answer  to  Queen  "P-l^rHfr. 

L  107. 
Padua,  its  reeovery  and  defence  justified,  iL  802 
Paget,  Lady,  her  answer  to  Elizabeth,  L  121. 
Paintings  of  the  body,  ii.  99. 
Painting,  a  painter  may  make  a  better  fiioe  than 

was,  L  49. 
Pain,  resistance  oi,  iL  96. 
Pallas  armed,  the  fiible  of  her  birth  containeth  a 

of  empire,  L  28. 
Palace,  description  of  a  perfect  one,  i.  50. 
Palatinate,  despair  of  recovering  it  by  treaty,  iL  198 ; 

recovery  of  it  a  just  groand  of  war  with  &iain^ 

ii.  202. 
Paleness,  cause  of,  iL  96. 
Pan,  or  nature,  L  289 ;  his  beard  and  hair  depicting 

beams  or  influence  of  celestial  bodies,  L  290 ;  h£ 

horns  depicting  a  pyramid,  i.  290;  his  ensigns  da- 

noting  harmony  and  empire,  291. 
Pan's  marriage  with  Echo,  L  292. 
Pan,  his  cloak  representing  the  stars,  L  291;  Im 

hunting  describiog  progression,  L291 ;  his  wresUing 

with  Cupid,  L  292 ;  his  catching  Typhon  in  a  net, 

nature  overcoming  the  elements,  L  292 ;  his  findtqg 

Ceres,  depicting  inventions  the  work  of  cfaanoe^ 

L  292. 
Pantomimi  imitate  the  voice,  ii.  40. 
Panama,  the  land  enterprise  of,  ill  measured,  ii.  212. 
Papists,  more  knotted  m  dependence  towards  Spsia 

and  among  themselves,  iL  206 ;  the  true  roseop  ef 

the  severe  laws  against,  ii.  206. 
PapeTi  experiment  on  chambletting  of,  iL  IDOL 
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mbles,  use  of,  i  37^ 

Krmble  of  Jotbam,  iL  27Q;  the  gates  of  deep^  i.  228. 
anwselsusy  his  achool  of  natanl  magic,  L  206 ;  on 
BBercuty  and  sulphar,  ii.  63. 
aaradiae,  man'f  woik  in  was  oontomplatioo,  L  175 ; 
birda  of,  feedesi,  iL  269. 
aradoxea,  represented  by  the  table  of  Edio,  L  292 ; 

Christian,  ii.  410. 
^aidonsy  revision  of  grants  of,  ii.  473. 
^arents  and  children,  essay  of,  L  15. 
^ariB,  his  judgment  for  beauty  before  wisdom,  L  183. 
*ari8y  -valour  of  the  English  at  the  suburbs  of,  iL  212. 
'arisatis  poisoning  one  side  of  a  knife,  iL  322. 
^arks  for  animals,  L  267. 

EHurliament,  the  perfection  of  monarchy,  ii.  285 ;  mode 
of  marshaling  business  in,  ii.  386 ;  of  the  United 
'Kingdom,  four  considerations  of,  iL  146 ;  how  to  be 
looked  on,  iL  270 ;  when  controlled  by  the  common 
law,  ii.  506 ;  liberty  of,  iL  276. 
Parliaments,  use  of,  iL  380 ;  seyeralt  one  of  the  inter- 
nal points  of  separation  with  Scotland,  iL  146. 
Parma,  Duke  of,  assists  Don  John  of  Austria,  at  Ri- 
menant,  iL  207;  a  strong  army  ready  under  his 
conduct  to  join  the  Spanish  Armada,  ii.  208 ;  alle- 
gation that  he  delayed  coming  to  join  the  Armada, 
a  pretence  of  the  Spaniards,  iL  209 ;  the  assailant 
at  the  battle  of  Newport,  ii.  21 1. 
Parmenides,  his  opinions  oi  unity,  L  197 ;  the  philo- 
sophy of,  L  435. 
Parmenides'  tenet  concerning  cold,  iL  19. 
Parrots  imitate  sounds,  iL  4o. 
Parry,  a  cunning  traitor,  the  evasion  he  had  prepared 

for  his  treason,  ii.  217. 
Particular  objects,  their  investigation  not  an  endless 

task,  as  that  of  opinions  and  disputes  is,  iL  659. 
Particular  histories,  catalogue  of,  iiL  431. 
Partitions  of  knowledge,  rule  in  the,  L  201. 
Pasnon,  fable  of  Dionysius,  L  303 ;  no  affectation  in, 

L45. 
Passions  of  the  mind,  impressions  they  make  on  the 

body,  iL  96. 
PSssive  good,  i.  221. 
Passive,  resistance  in  quantity  of,  ii.  460. 
Patents,  letter  to  the  king  from  Lord  Chancellor 

Bacon  touching,  iL  527. 
Pater  Patrie,  iL  266. 
Patrimony  of  the  church,  iL  378. 
Patience,  L  205. 

Pawlet's,  Sir  Amyas,  saying  respecting  haste,  L  112. 
Peace,  among  nations  an  empty  name,  ii.  204 ;  eSSed 
of,  in  fruitful  kingdoms,  ii.  184;  disposition  to,  B. 
382;  Ring  Henry  VIl.  said,  when  Christ  came, 
peace  was  sung ;  when  he  died,  it  was  bequeathed, 
I  381. 
Peacham,  Edmund,  matters  relating  to  hui  trial,  iL  51 1 ; 

his  case,  ii.  514. 
Peacock's  examinations,  letter  to  the  king  concerning, 

from  F.  Verulam,  cane,  iL  505. 
Peccant  humours  of  learning,  L  172. 
Pedantical  knowledge,  i.  218. 
Peers,  names  of  who  found  the  Earl  of  Essex  guilty, 
il  368 ;  house  of,  power  of  judicature  of  the,  iL  380. 
PegasQi,  L  293. 
Peile,  answer  of  a  Lacedsmonian  taken  at,  to  an 

Athenian,  L  108. 

Pellet,  ezpidsion  of  the,  ii.  1 1. 

Pelopoonesian  war,  its  cause  the  fear  of  the  Laeeds- 

monians,  and  the  greatness  of  the  Athenians,  ii.  203. 

Penal  laws,  the  number  of  them,  ii.  230 ;  certificate 

tooehiog  the  projects  of  Stephen  Proctor  relating  to, 

il  336 ;  the  people  so  ensnared  in  a  multitude  of 


penal  laws,  (hat  the  executioii  of  them  cannot  be 
borne,  ii.  236 ;  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  iL  306. 

Penance  of  certain  monks  in  Russia,  L  46. 

Penelope's  web,  iL  474. 

Pensil^  whether  solid  globe  can  remain  so,  ii.  686. 

Pentheus,  his  misery  fiivm  presumption,  i.  295. 

People  not  competent  judges,  iL  420.  ' 

People,  offences  which  concern  the,  and  are  capital, 
IL  292 ;  ^fences  which  concern,  not  capital,  iL  293 ; 
the  Toice  of  the,  iL  466, 

Pepper,  its  medicinal  property,  iL  14. 

Percussion,  experiments  touching,  ii.  103;  effect  of, 
upon  liquids,  iL  8 ;  quickness  of,  the  cause  of  sound, 
iL33. 

Percussions  creating  tones,  iL  24. 

Percolation,  experiments  in,  iL  7. 

Perkin  Warbeck,  personates  the  Duke  of  York,  L  346 ; 
his  birth  and  education,  L  347 ;  conspiracy  in  his 
favour,  i.  349 ;  his  address  to  the  King  of  Scotland, 
i.  357 ;  his  insurrection  in  Cornwall,  L  866 ;  accepts 
Henry's  mercy,  L  367 ;  his  confession,  L  367 ;  con- 
spiracy in  the  Tower  in  fiiTOur  of,  L  369 ;  his  exe- 
cution at  Tyburn,  L  370. 

Perfect  history,  L  189. 

Peraan  magic,  L  194. 

Persians  tidLe  Ormus,  iL  201,  214 ;  their  empire  a 
proof  that  multitudes  of  provinces  are  matters  of 
burden  rather  than  of  strength,  illustrated  by  the 
conquest  of  Aliexander  the  Great,  ii.  223. 

Perria,  its  three  great  revolutions,  iL  229. 

Perseus,  or  war,  L  292. 

Perseus,  King  of  Macedon,  Livy's  censure  against  his 
mode  of  carrying  on  war,  iL  216. 

Persecution,  end  of,  iL  415. 

Perfection,  the  last  part  of  business,  L  32 ;  bred  by  the 
practice  being  harder  than  the  nee,  L  46. 

Perfumes,  use  of,  iL  127. 

Peripatetics'  doctrine  of  fire,  iL  12. 

Perjury,  wilful  and  corrupt,  punishable,  iL  290. 

Pestilential  years,  experiments  touching,  ii.  99. 

Petit  treason,  cases  of,  iL  162;  punishment  of,  iL  163. 

Petitions,  desire  of  the  lords  st  a  conference  that  the 
commons  should  consider  of  the  inconveniencee  of 
entertaining  petitions  concerning  private  injuries,  iL 
196 ;.' reasons  and  precedents  against  their  receiving 
them,  iL  197 ;  what  not  granted  by,  ii.  484 ;  what 
granted  by,  ii.  486 ;  what  may  be  stayed  by,  iL  484. 

Pewter,  what  made  of,  ii.  469. 

Philip,  King  of  Castile,  driven  on  the  English  coasC,  L 
378 ;  his  interview  with  King  Henry,  L  378. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  saying  of  his,  i.  113;  his  dream,  L 
43 ;  replies  made  to  him,  L,l  16 ;  oompariMm  of  him 
toPhiUpofSpa]n,iL255. 

Philip  Uie  Fair,  his  conduct  to  Boniface  the  VEIth,  IL 
528. 

Philip  of  Spain,  the  points  whereon  he  grounded  his 
plots,  iL  256 ;  his  conduct  on  Queen  Elinbeth's 
accession,  ii.  258. 

Philocrates,  a  vrine-drinker,  i.  228. 
Philosophers,  how  they  have  considered  nature,  L  194 ; 
quantity,  L  194;  similitude,  L  194;  diverrity,  L  194; 
force  of  union,  i.  194 ;  why  some  things  in  mass,  L 
194 ;  why  some  so  rare,  L  194 ;  some  pioneers  and 
some  smiths,  L  195 ;  flattery  of  great  men  by,  L  169 ; 
Greek,  L  172. 
Philosophia  prima,  L  198 ;  men  have  abandoned,  L 173. 
Philosophies,  of  most  vigour  at  first,  L  86. 
Philosophy  and  religion,  remediee  agafaist  the  sirens^ 

L  313 ;  of  commixed,  prejudicial  to  both,  L  196. 
PUlosophy,  human,  miscellaneous  tracts  upon,  L  79; 
nniveisity  leotoies,  advice  to  niae  the  pansioa  «1mI 
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of  the  Sutton  6atata,iL  241;  of  athMc,  Uule  JaTW- 
tigaled,  i.  205 ;  iti  double  ecde,  aeoendent  and  de- 
ecendent,  L  195;  aaperficial  knowledge  of,  incline 
the  mind  to  atheism,  i.  164 ;  or  divinitv  cannot  be 
aeaiched  too  (ar,  i.  164 ;  natixral,  aaaiited  by  registiy 
of  doabtl^  i.  200 ;  natural,  supported  by  mechanical 
history,  L  188 ;  natural,  divided  into  three  parts,  i. 
199 ;  natoral,  prudence  the  operative  part  o(  i.  199; 
relates  to  the  reason,  i.  187;  ought  to  reject  vain 
speculations,  L  174 ;  divine,  human,  and  natural,  L 
193;  primitive  or  summary,  i.  193;  universal  de- 
scription of,  i.  194;  described  by  negative,  i.  194; 
vain,  St.  Paul's  admonition  against,  L  163;  its  ad- 
vantages to  religion^  i.  176;  conclusion  of,  L  239. 
Philosophy  and  arms,  instances  of  concurrence  in,  i. 

164, 165. 
Philosophy  and  universality,  professions  supplied  from, 

L  185. 
Phocion,  obstinacy  oi^  i«  165;  his  saying  when  ap- 
plauded by  the  people,  L  109 ;  his  reply  to  a  messen- 
ger from  Alexander  with  a  present,  i.  1 18. 
Physic,  a  man's  own  observation  of  what  he  finds  good 
the  best,  i.  39;  university  lectures  of,  advice  to  raiM 
the  pensbn  of,  out  of  the  Sutton  estate,  iL  241 ;  un- 
necessary in  a  well-dieted  body,  i.  165. 
Physician,  a  wise,  will  consider  if  disease  in  patient  be 

incurable,  iL  17. 
Physicians,  predictions  o^  i.  206 ;  contrarieties  of^  i. 
39 ;  advice  respecting,  i.  39 ;  judged  by  events,  L 
203 ;  regimens  recommended  by,  L  202;  duty  of,  to 
mitigate  the  pain  of  death,  i.  204;  apply  themselves 
to  studies  out  of  their  profession,  i.  203 ;  ezceUenoe 
in,  little  encouraged,  i«  203 ;  why  at  times  leas  suc- 
cessful than  quadcs,  L  204. 
Physiologicai  remains,  ii.  455. 
Physical  causes,  knowledge  of,  L  199;  their  search 

neglected,  i.  198. 
Hkysic  and  met^hysic,  L  195. 
Physic,  handleth  that  which  is  in  nature  a  being  and 
moving,  L  196;  inherent  in  matter,  and  transitory, 
i.  196;  a  middle  term  between  natural  history  and 
metaphysic,  L  196;  three  parts  of,  i.  196. 
Physiognomy/ L  201 ;  deficien<7  in,  i.  201. 
Piety  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  L  398. 
Pilate,  his  question  of  truth,  L  1 1. 
Pindarus's  saying,  ii.  268. 
Pisa,  cause  of  its  revolt  from  Florence,  iL  155. 
Pisistratus,  tyranny  of,  mollified  -by   Solon's  laws, 

iL234. 
Pismire,  the  sluggard  directed  to  the,  iL  387. 
Pistachoes,  excellent  nourishment,  ii.  15. 
Pirates,  war  on,  iL  442 ;  infestation  of,  iL  475. 
Pits,  upon  the  sea-shore,  return  of  saltness  in,  ii.  121. 
Pit  digging,  for  water,  C»sar*s  knowledge  of,  iL  7. 
Pity,  effect  of,  iL  96. 

Pins  Qttintus,  a  learned  pope  who  excelled  in  govern- 
ment, L  165 ;  jby  of,  iL  135. 
Place,  essay  of  great,  L  19. 
Plague,  in  London,  and  many  other  parte  of  England, 

L  370 ;  as  to  receiving,  ii.  126. 
Plagues  in  Cairo,  iL  100. 

Plantagene^  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  Clarence,  impri- 
soned, L  316;  involved  in  Perkin  Warbeck's  con- 
spiracy, L  370 ;  his  exe<iution,  L  370. 
Plantegenet,  Elizabeth  IL,  married  to  Henry  VII.,  L 
319;  crowned  two  ye^rs  after,  L  325;  her  death, 
L374. 
Pbntiug  timber,  iL  384. 
Planting  hemp,  iL  884. 

Plantations,  considerations  touching  the,  in  Ireland,  iL 
183,  185 ;  essay  0D«  i  41 ;  the  children  of  former 


kingdoms,  L  41 ;  what  people  yoa  ahonU  plaulwifc, 
L  41 ;  the  sinfoUast  thing  to  fbraake  a  plantsiiiB 
L42. 
Plantations  and  buildings  neoessarj  to  rednoe  IieU 

to  civility,  iL  188. 
Plant,  the  sleeping,  ii.  82. 

Plants,  sympathy  and  antipathy  o(  iL  67  ;  experiBosi 
promiscuous  touching,  ii.  82 ;  seaaoiis  in  winch  ikr 
come  forth,  iL  77;  rodimento  and  excfQeoencei  <£ 
iL  74 ;  why  they  live  longer  than  'men,  iL  16 ;  a^ 
rlmente  on  foreign,  ii.  77 ;  producing  of  per&ct  «^ 
out  seed,  ii.  76 ;  degeneraUng  of,  iL  72  ;  of  Baki&{ 
them  medidnable,  iL  69 ;  several  figures  o<^  E  78; 
earth  not  necessary  to  the  sprouting  o{^  iL  85 ;  toGd- 
ing  the  principal  difierences  o^  iL  79  ;  efiect  of  vsid 
upon,  iL  87 ;  growth  of,  helped  by  diHt,  E  fl§: 
grafting  of,  iL  62,  64 ;  Without  leaves,  expeasBOi 
touching,  iL  103 ;  growth  of,  sffectgd  by  the  smo^ 
ii.  123;  different  sexes  in,  ii.  81 ;  tranamntattOB  sC 
iL  72 ;  melioration  of,  iL  62. 
Plante  and  animate  bodies,  diflerenoe  betvfeen,  E  §1. 
Plante  and  living  creatures^  affinities  and  difiereaoH 

in,  iL  81. 
Plante  and  fruits,  curiosities  about,  ii.  70. 
Plaster,  growing  as  hard  as  marble,  iL  106. 
Plato's  reverence  for  true  division  ajid  d^nition,  L  M : 
advice  to  the  people  respecting  Diogeoea,  L  IB; 
answer  to  Diogenes,  L 1 1 4 ;  commonwealth,  iL  386; 
Protagoras,  i.  33 ;  school,  character  oC  L  99 ;  ttpi^ 
of  custom,  L  116;  saying  of  SocrateSy  L  118;  ap»> 
nionof  ideas,  i.  197;  opinion  of  knowledge,  L  161; 
opinion  of  the  action  of  the  body  and  mind,  L  SSS; 
objection  to  the  manners  of  hia  country,  L  167; 
commendation  of  virtue,  L  216 ;  opinion  of  uoi^^L 
197;  observation  on  invention,  L  207;   envr  m 
mixing  philosophy  with  theology,  L  173;  osmftF 
risen  of  Socrates  to  gallipots,  L  168. 
Plato,  L  210, 211;  familiar  with  errors  in  logic,L  S06; 
compared  rhetoric  to  cookery,  i.  216 ;  remarks  ab 
his  system  of  natural  philoso^^y,  L  487 ;  subjected 
the  world  to  his  contemplations,  L  438. 
Platonic  school  and  Patricius,  what  they  have  aai 
concerning  the  heaven  of  heavens  and  pore  ^eoi^ 
mere  figments,  ii.  580. 
Plea,  definite,  ii.  482. 
Plea  of  oudawiy,  iL  483. 
Pleas  for  discharging  the  suit,  iL  482. 
Pleas,  common,  dispute  in,  whether  it  can  grant  prohi- 
bition to  stay  suite  in  chancery,  ii.  514^ 
Pleasure,  arte  of,  L  205 ;  saying  of  the  poete  o(  L  73; 
of  the  affections  greater  than  of  the  senses;  of  dbs 
intellect  greater  £an  of  the  afiections,  L  79. 
Pleasures  df  knowledge  the  greatest,  L  183;  of  tbe 
affections  and  senses  surpassed  by  thoee  of  the  ie- 
tellect,  i.  183. 
Plinius  Secundus,  why  his  &me  lasts,  L  57 ;  his  ss^ 

ing  of  praises  of  odiers,  L  57. 
Pliny  quoted  as  to  metals,  ii.  459. 
Plough,  what  the  following  of  good  for,  iL  127. 
Plutarch,  his  saying  respecting  an  unworthy  opDuoa 
of  the  gods,  L  25 ;  of  the  acta  of  Timoleon,  L  47, 
77 ;  apophthegms  draw  much  dregs,  L  107 ;  saying 
of;  L  123. 
Plutus,  the  &bie  ot,.  when  sent  from  Jupiter  and  what 

sent  from  Juno,  L  42. 
Plutus  Timidus,  iL  227. 
Pluralities,  iL  428. 

Plumage  and  pilosity,  experiment  touching,  xL  89. 
Plowden,  sketch  of  life  of  in  note,  iL  498. 
Pneumaticals  in  bodies,  the  two  kinds  o(  nu  lift. 
Poem,  iL  438. 
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•  Poesy,  a  pleafluie  of  imagioation,  i.  307 ;  refers  to  the 
imaginatioO}  1 192;  relates  to  the  imagination,  L 

Ik  187;  is  narrative,  representative,  and  allusive,  L 
192 ;  no  defidenoe  in,  L  193 ;  expresses  the  pas- 
sions and  afibctiotts  better  than  the  works  of  philo- 

L'        sophers,!.  193;  heathen,  considered,' i.  193;  divine, 

I  considered,  i.  193 ;  springs  np  without  formal  seed, 

II  i.  193. 

I    Poetry,  Bacon's  opinion  of,  i.  271. 

f    Poets,  allegory  of  the,  as  to  knowledge,  i.  164;  make 

i:        men  witty,  i.  55;  their  picture  of  fame»  i.  62;  a 

I        lightness  in  them  to  feign  hope  as  a  counter-poison 

^        of  diseases,  i.  69. 

i     Poison,  cantharides  fly,  ii.  318. 

f     Poisons,  mixing  of,  ii.  318. 

I     Poisoning,  remarks  on  crime'  of,  ii.  322* 

I     Poisonous  plants,  ii.  84. 

I     Poland,  state  of  during  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

iL  248. 
I     Pole,  Michael  de  la,  case  of,  ii.  527. 
I     Policies  of  state,  an  impediment  to  knowledge,  i.  95. 
Policy,  an  order  in  the  government  of  an  estate,  ii. 
I  138;  books  of,  i  191. 

I     Politicians,  unlearned,  refer  all  things  to  themselves, 
I  i.  168  ;  predictions  of,  i.  206 ;  objections  to  learning 

by,  L  162;  judged  by  events,  i.  203;  integrity  of 
learned,  i.  168 ;  their  objections  to  learning  answered, 
i.  164. 
Political  economy,  iL  385. 
Polycrates,  his  daughter*s  dream,  i.  43. 
Polyphemus's  courtesy,  ii.  205. 
Pomegranates,  their  use,  ii.  467. 
Pompey,  an  answer  of  his,  L  114. 
I      Pompeius  Magnus,  memorable  speech  of,  1.219;  his 
'  wisdom,  i.  229,  284. 

Pont-Charenton  echo,  ii.  41. 

Poor,  observations  concerning  their  relief  from  hospi- 
^  tab,  ii.  240. 

Pope  of  Rome,  cartels  of,  iL  389. 
Pope  Clement,  Charles  Y.  treatment  of,  ii.  390. 
'       Popes,  the  most  learned  liriars  have  ascended  to  be, 
'  L  165. 

Popham's,  the  speaker,  answer  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 

LIU. 
Population,  greatness  too  often  ascribed  to,  ii.  222 ; 
more  tokens  of  surcharge  of  people  than  of  want 
and  depopulation,  ii.  253;  true  greatness  consists 
essentially  in,  iL  222.  ' 

Popularity,  delight  in,  ii.  137. 
Porches  of  death,  iiL  508. 

Portugal,  state  o^  in  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  iL  248. 
Poesibili^,  nature  of,  ii.  440. 
PostilB  Of  his  majesty  in  Earl  Somerset's  business  and 

charge,  iL  517. 
Post-meridian  sleeps,  ii.  16. 
Post-nati  of  Scotland,  argument  respecting,  iL  166. 
Postures  of  the  body,  iL  99. 
Pot-metal,  iL  459. 
Poundage,  hardship  of,  ii.  267. 
Poverty  of  fiiars,  Machiavers  observation  on,  i.  166. 
Powder,  the  effect  of  the  shot  upon,  iL  8 ;  as  to  sup- 
ply of,  ii.  383 ;  white,  dangerous,  ii.  27. 
Powders  and  liquors,  incorporation  of,  ii.  46. 
Powers,  intellectual,  discourse  concerning,  i.  104. 
Power  to  do  good,  the  lawful  end  of  aspiring,  L  19 ; 

knowledge  is,  L  182. 
Power  and  wisdom,  difierence  between,  apparent  in 

the  creation,  L  174. 
Poynings,  Sir  Edward,  sent  to  invest  Sluice,  L  343 ; 
iris  commission  to  Ireland,  i.  353 ;  his  memorable 
law,  L  354. 


Praise  of  Elizabeth,  discourses  in,  ii.  445. 

Praise  of  knowledge,  L  174;  a  rudiment  both  of  the 
advancement  of  learning  and  of  the  Novum  Orga* 
num,  i.  7,  79.    ^ 

Praise,  essay  on,  i.  56. 

Praise  of  the  king,  L  idl. 

Prayers,  by  Bacon,  iL  405. 

Preachers,  mode  of  educating,  iL  417;  evils  of  igno- 
rant, ii.  427. 

Preaching,  observations  on,  iL  419 ;  nuDistiy,  ii.  427; 
education  for,  iL  427. 

Precepts,  i.  236 ;  vicious,  L  237 ;  four,  for  health,  ii. 
469. 

Precipitation  of  metals,  ii.  461,462. 

Precedents,  sometimes  satbfy  more  than  statutes,  H. 
179;  importance  of  knowing,  ii.  478. 

Precursors ;  or  anticipations  of  the  second  philosophy, 
iu.  .521. 

Predictions  of  politicians,  i.  206 ;  of  astronomers,  L 
206  ;  of  physicians,  i.  206 ;  to  be  despised,  for  the 
spreading  of  them  is  mischievous,  i.  43; 

Preface,  by  Lord  Bacon,  i.  285. 

Prefiices,  great  waste  of  time,  L  32 ;  preoccupation  of 
mind  requires  pre&ce,  L  "82 ;  too  many  before  the 
matter  is  wearisome ;  none  at  all  is  blunt,  i.  41. 

Preferment,  upon  what  principle  to  be  made ;  ii.  378 ; 
caution  to  be  used  in,  ii.  379. 

Prejudice  and  ignorance,  ii.  415.  ' 

Prelates,  their  contests  with  their  kings,  i.  27. 

Pnemunire,  iL  489;  cases  of,  ii.  164;  punishment, 
trial,  and  proceedings  in,  ii.  165;  for  suits  in  the 
chancery,  iL  514. 

Prenotion  and  emblem,  L  212. 

Preparation,  the  first  part  of  business,  L  32. 

Preparation  and  suggestion,  L  209. 

Prerogative,  Sir  £.  Coke's  letter  cOneeming,  iL  507 ; 
defying  of,  ii.  508 ;  danger  to  his  majesbr's,  iL  492 ; 
turbulent  bearing  of  Lord  Coke  concerning  parts  of 
his  majesty's,  ii.  500 ;  cases  of  the  king's  m  Parlia- 
ment, iL  165 ;  in  war  and  peace,  ii.  165 ;  in  matters 
of  money,  ii.  166;  of  trade  and  traffic,  ii.  166;  in 
the  persons  of  his  subjects,  ii.  166;  of  the  king 
revealed  by  law,  ii.  294 ;  the  king's,  what,  iL  478 ; 
first  part  of  the  law,  iL  450. 

Prescripts  in  use,  too  compendious  to  attain  their  end, 
L  2p5. 

Priest  and  minister,  iL  426. 

Pressure,  motion  of  bodies  upon  their,  iL  8. 

Preserving  ointments,  ii.  466. 

Preservation  of  bodies,  experiment  on  the,  ii.  108. 

Pretors,  Roman,  their  conduct,  ii.  471. 

Pride,  impediment  to  knowledge,  L  95. 

Primitive  divination,  L  206. 

Princes  and  governors,  learned,  advantaged  of,  i.  164, 
165. 

Princes,  advantages  of  learned,  L  166,  177 ;  the  most 
learned  are  the  best,  i.  162 ;  conjunction  between 
learned,  and  the  happiness  of  their  people,  L  177, 
179. 

Prince  of  Wales,  iL  881. 

Prince  Charles,  dedication  to,  i.  814. 

Principiation,  or  elements,  ii.  460. 

Priority  of  suit,  as  tb  granting  an  injunction  Upon 
mere,  ii.  472. 

Private  good,  L  221. 

Privy  council,  how  to  form  a,  il.  881. 

Privilege,  writs  of,  iL  484. 

Probus  did  himself  hurt  by  a  speedi,  L  24. 

Proclamation,  or  king's  entry,  ii.  451 ;  or  king's  style, 
ii.  453.     ' 

Procedendo,  ^ben  granted,  iL  480.  ^ 
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Proetor,  Stepheo,  certificftta  touching  him  projectt  x^ 

hAng  to  the  pentl  laws,  iL  236. 
Profit,  oontempt  o^  iL  446^ 
Profeasionfl,  univeraities  dedicated  to,  L  185 ;  sapptied 

from  philosophy  and  niUTenality,  i  186. 
Prometheus,  or  the  staCe  of  man,  i.  805. 
Promotion  of  officers,  ii.  383. 
Proois,  human,  of  advantage  of  learning,  i.  302. 
Properties,  secret,  ii.  136. 
Prophecies,  punishable  by  imprisonment,  iL  292 ;  e»* 

say  on,  1.  43. 
Propinquity,  sympathy  in,  iL  134. 
Proserpina,  or  the  ethereal  spirit  of  the  earth,  i.  311 ; 

or  spirit,  L  310 ;  fiMe  o^  quoted,  iL  23. 
Prosperity,  minds  pnflbd  up  by,  soonest  dejected  by 

adversity,  iL  488. 
Proteus,  or  matter,  L  297. 
Proud  men,  all  full  of  delays,  iL  195. 
Provision  for  deigy,  ii.  429. 
Providences,  judgments,  dec,  history  pf,  L  192. 
Psalms,  translation  o(  iL  431. 
Public  good,  L  220. 

Pulp  offish  more  nourishing  than  their  flesh,  iL  14. 
Purgative  astringents,  iL  468. 
Purge  for  opening  the  liver,  ii.  466. 
Purging,  preparations  before,  ii.  18.    *- 
Purging  medicines,  how  they  lose  their  virtue  ii.  9 ; 

experiment  on,  iL  18. 
Purveyors,  speech  touching,  ii.  266 ;  abuses  of,  iL  267. 
Purveyance  due  to  the  lung,  iL  388. 
Purification,  of  church,  iL  420. 
Pursuit,  objects  of,  L  227. 
PnteoIL  court  of  Vulcan,  iL  106. 
Putrefaction,  most  contagious  before  maturity,  L  175^ 

generation  by;  ii.  128 ;  of  water,  iL  109 ;  touching 

the  causes  o^  iL  113;  of  bodies,  prohibition  of,  iL 

104 ;  creatures  bred  of,  iL  92 ;  preventing  of,  iL  51 ; 

inducing  and  accelerating  of,  iL  50. 
Pygmalion's  frenzy  an  emblem  of  vain  learning,  L  170. 
Pythagoras,  L  198;  a  looker  on,  L  222;  philosophy 

df,  iL  124 ;  his  parable,  L  34 ;  his  speech  to  Cicero, 

L121. 
Pyrrhus's  teeth,  undivided,  IL  101. 
Pyrrhus's  answer  to  the  congratulations  for  his  victory 

over  the  Romans,  L  1 18. 

QuAmmiis,  query  as  to,  iL  463 ;  experiment  touching, 
iL  116. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  incensed  at  the  book  of  History  of 
Henry  lY.  dedicated  to  Essex,  iL  337  ;  report  of 
treasons  meditated  by  Doctor  Lopez  against,  ii.  216 ; 
first  copy  of  a  diseourse  touching  the  safety  of  her 
person,  li.  214 ;  first  fragments  of  a  discourse  touch- 
ing intelligence  and  the  safety  of  the  queen's  person, 
ii.  214 ;  her  service  in  Ireland,  considerations  toudi- 
ing,  ii.  188 ;  her  measage  to  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
iL  357. 

Queen  of  Bohemia,  letter  to,  L  276. 

Questions,  legal,  for  the  judges  in  Somerset's  case,  iL 
516 ;  touching  minerals,  iL  458  ;  of  Meverel,  iL  458 ; 
on  religious  war,  444. 

Quicksilver,  nature  and  force  of,  iL  12;  its  property  of 
mixing  with  metals,  iL  459;  metals  swim  upon, 
u.  104. 

Quiescence,  seeming,  L  411. 

Quinces,  how  to  keep  them  kmg,  iL  83. 

Rabslais's  saying  after  receiving  extreme  unction, 
L  110. 

Kaleigh,  Sir  Walter,  anecdotes  o^  apophthegm  respect- 
ing, L  107, 109, 122, 123;  letter  concerning,  fiom 


Lotd  G.  Baoon,  to  Maiqois  of  Backing^MiD,  iL 

demeanour  and  carriage  of,  iL  525 ;  letter  to  it 
king  touching  proceedings  against,  iL  524 ;  wba 
beheaded,  iL  524;  his  saying  that  the  Spanish  ir 
made  was  driven  away  with  squibe,  iL  200,  209. 

Rain,  scarcity  of,  in  Egypt,  ii.  103. 

Rains  and  dews,  how  produced,  iL  10,  20. 

Rainbow,  sweetness  of  odour  from  the,  iL  1 12L 

Rainsford,  Sir  John,  his  prayer  to  Qaeen  Elizabedi  to 
set  free  the  four  evangelists,  with  the  queen's  ■• 
swer,  L  107. 

Ramus,  his  rules,  L  215. 

Ratclifib,  Richard,  his  attainder,  L  318. 

Raveline,  valour  of  the  English  at  the,  ii.  212. 

Rawley's  life  of  Baoon,  notice  of  his  great  fiune  slassi 
L  275. 

Rawley's  dedication  of  New  Atlantis,  i.  255. 

Reading  makes  a  full  man,  L  55. 

Reading  on  the  statute  of  uses,  iiL  295. 

Reason,  philosophy  relates  to  the,  L  187 ;  its  fimil^L 
239 ;  the  key  of  arts,  L  207 ;  govema  the  ii 
lion,  L  206 ;  preserved  against  melancholj  by 
iL  466. 

Rebellion,  her  majesty's  directions  therenpoD  jo&iil 
and  sound,  iL  562 ;  of  Lord  Lovel  and  the  two  Si^ 
fords,  L  319. 

Rebellions  during  Queen  Elizabeth  in  England  uA 
Ireland,  ii.  285. 

Receipts  and  finances,  one  of  the  internal  poialicf 
sepsration  with  Scotland,  iL  146;  oonsidecatiaBi 
touching  them,  ii.  148. 

Receipts,  for  cooking  capons,  iL  1 5 ;  medical,  of  Lcri 
Bacon,  ii.  469. 

Recipes  for  preserving  health,  iL  468. 

Recognisance,  as  to  filing,  iL  484. 

Recreation,  games  of,  i.  205. 

Recusants,  harbouring,  punishable,  iL  290. 

Redargution,  L  ^10. 

Reduction  of  metab,  modes  o(  iL  462. 

Reference  to  masters,  iL  482. 

Refining  ore  from  dross,  iL  460. 

Reform,  iL  415,  417 ;  necessity  for,  iL  421 ;  of  dm^ 
ii.  421 ;  bishops  err  in  resisting,  iL  417. 

Reformer,  true  spirit  of,  ii.  421. 

Reformation  of  fees,  IL  278 ;  of  abuses,  iL  267. 

Rege  inconsulto,  case  of,  ii.  513 ;  writs  of,  iL  514. 

Regimen  of  health,  essay  on,  L  39 ;  of  the  body,  L  301 

Registry  of  doubts,  L  200 ;  uses  of,  L  200. 

Register  to  keep  copies  of  all  orders,  iL  481. 

Registers,  directions  to,  in  drawing  up  decree^  iL  483; 
to  be  sworn,  iL  481. 

Rejection  of  natures  from  the  form  of  heat,  iiL  384. 

Religion,  unity  in,  essay  of,  i.  12;  pure  religion,  b  to 
visit  orphans  and  widows,  i.  69 ;  why  religion  shoaU 
protect  knowledge,  L  83 ;  many  stops  iu  its  slate  to 
the  course  of  invention,  L  99 ;  the  most  soverafi 
medicine  to  alter  the  will,  L  105 ;  impediment  of  At 
heathen  and  superstition  to  knowledge,  L  95;  rf 
the  Turkish,  L  95 ;  alteration  of,  bj  Elizabedi,  i 
245 ;  advice  upon,  by  whom,  ii.  377 ;  anabaptkt,  k 
314 ;  propagation  of  the  Mohammedan,  iL  314;  d»- 
fensive  wars  for,  are  just,  iL  202;  proposxtioBsfcrt 
'  college  for  controversies  in,  ii.  241 ;  its  three  dsd- 
nations,  L  244 ;  revealed,  L  239 ;  advantage  of  pfai- 
losophy  to,  L  176 ;  necessary  for  the  recovery  at  At 
hearts  of  the  Irish  people,  ii.  189;  toleration  neam- 
mended,  IL  189 ;  opinion  that  time  will  fadlitste*' 
formation  of,  in  Ireland,  iL  191 ;  of  Taika^  iL  4X; 
encouragement  of,  iL  476. 

Religion  and  philosophy  prejudiced  by  beiQg  ^■^Mn—woJ 
together,  L  195. 
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ReBg^om  ceii«ire,  maniaM,  ii  418. 

Adigioos   coatwtqwjf,  eiron  in,  iL  414;  style  ot, 

iL418. 
Keligioofei  wur,  qoMlioiui  in,  ii.  444. 
Seligions  lecti,  afiacti  of  eztii|M|ing  fay  Tiolenee  fet 
fixrth  in  the  &ble  of  Diomedei,  L  300. 

Bemembimnoee  of  the  king's  declaration  tonching  Lord 
Coke,  ii.  600 ;  for  the  king,  before  hia  going  into 
BcoUand,  ii.  637. 

Remediea  againat  the  airena,  i.  318i 

Remaina,  phyaiological,  ii.  466. 

Beport  of  the  Sp^iah  giieraneea,  iL  198;  of  Lopo'a 
troMon,  iL  104 ;  oider  for  oonfiimed,  iL  483. 

Eeporta,  Coke's  fiiuite  in,  not  hia  own,  ii.  499 ;  letter 
to  the  king  tonching  a  retractetion  by  Lord  Coke  of 
eome  paita  of  hta,  iL  498. 

Sepoiteri,  advice  to  appoint  aooad  lewyen  to  be,  iL 
283. 

Repntetion,  eaaay  on  honoqr  and,  i.  67. 

Requeata,  againat  the  conrt  o^  iL  614. 

Readenoe  of  clergy,  examination  of,  iL  488. 

Reaidenia,  non,  evUa  o^  ii.  488. 

Reatleaa  nature  of  thinga  in  themaehea,  iL  106. 

Respects,  eeaay  on,  and  ceremoniea,  L  66. 

Restitntion,  L  301 ;  letter  touching,  iL  468. 

RestoratiTe  drink,  on,  iL  467. 

Retreats,  honourable^  no  waya  inferior  to  brave  chargea, 
iLSOB. 

Retrenchment  of  delaya  in  equity,  iL  471. 

Revealed  religion,  L  839. 

Revenge,  memoiaUe  defence  of  the,  under  Sir  Richard 
Graoivil,  when  attacked  by  the  Spanish  fleet,  iL 
810 ;  essay  of,  L  14. 

Revenue,  granta  of,  iL  478. 

Revenues  of  the  crown  must  be  preserved,  iL  388. 

Revolt,  the  lavrs  aa  to,  ii.  364. 

Revocation  of  oaea,  case  o(,  iii.  280. 

Reward,  ampUlude  of,  encouragea  labour,  L  184. 

Rhetoric,  L  216;  too  early  taught  in  univeraitiea,  L 
186 ;  tiopea  of,  L  180 ;  ifnaginative  reason  the  aub- 
ject  of,  L  207;  compared  by  Plato  to  cocrikery,  L 
216;  ita  aophiama,  L  217. 

Rheum,  breakfast  a  preservative  against,  iL  466. 

Rhubarb,  its  property,  iL  14 ;  contrary  operations  of, 
ii.  9. 

Richard  HI.,  enormities  commilted  by,  L  314. 

Richardson's,  Mr.  Serjeant,  excuse  for  the  place  of 
speaker  not  accepted  by  the  king,  iL  284;  his  rea- 
sons for  refusing  the  excuse,  iL  284. 

Riches,  eesay  on,  L  42 ;  the  poet's  saying  of,  L  78; 
Mr.  Bettenham's  opinion  of,  i.  121 ;  wImu  treasure 
adds  greatness  to  a  state,  iL  226;  excess  o^  makes 
men  sbthful  and  efifomtnate,  iL  227 ;  greatness  too 
often  ascribed  to,  iL  222,  226 ;  the  great  monarchies 
had  their  foundations  in  povOTty,  as  Persia,  Sparta, 
Macedonia,  Rome,  Turkey,  iL  157,  226. 

Race  should  be  cultivated  in  new  plantations,  L  41. 

Right  side,  experiment  touching  the,  iL  121. 

Rimenant,  repulse  of  the  Spaniards  under  Don  John 
of  Austria,  by  the  states-general,  chiefly  by  the 
English  and  Scotch  troops  under  Colonels  Norris 
and  Stuart,  ii.  207. 

Riot  at  Essex  House,  iL  367. 

Ripening  of  drink  before  time,  iL  89. 

Rivers,  navigmble,  great  help  to  trule,  ii.  387. 

Robe  of  mercy,  the  white,  iL  319. 

RoberU,  Jack,  his  answer  to  his  tailor,  L  109;  his 
saying  respecting  a  marriage,  L  114. 

Rock  rubies,  the  exudation  of  stone,  iL  7. 

Rolls,  decrees  dmwn  at  the,  iL  482;  examination  of 
eoart,iL484. 


Rome,  pnctioe  of  the  diurch  of,  L  68 ;  flouridied  most 
under  leuned  governors,  L  165 ;  the  perfection  of 
government  of,  and  learning  oontemporaneoua,  L 166. 

Rcoian  emperor^  titlea,  iL  266. 

Roman  law  of  homicide,  iL  297. 

Roman  unguent,  receipt  for,  ii.  469. 

Romaa  protora,  their  conduct,  iL  471. 

Romana,  the  most  open  of  any  state  to  receive  stnngers 
into  their  body,  L  37 ;  granted  the  jus  civitatis  to 
femifiesi  cities,  and  sometimes  nations,  L  37 ;  always 
foremost  to  assist  their  confederates,  L  38 ;  the  only 
states  that  were  good  commixtures,  iL  140;  liberal 
of  their  naturalnations,  iL  140 ;  which  Machiavel 
judged  to  be  the  cause  of  the  growth  of  their  em- 
pire, iL  140 ;  their  four  degrees  of  freedom  and  na- 
tnraJization,  iL  141,  170 ;  their  union  with  the  La- 
tins, iL  165 ;  after  the  aocial  war  their  naturalization 
of  the  Latins,  ii..l65;  naturalisation  of  the  Latins 
and  the  Gauls,  and  the  reeson  for  it,  ii.  224 ;  their 
em]Nre  received  no  diminution  in  territory  until 
Jovinianus,  iL  223 ;  shortly  afierwards  it  became  a 
carcass  for  the  biids  of  prey  of  the  world,  iL  223 ; 
four  of  their  kings  lawgivers,  iL  234. 

Rooiy,  Owny  Mac,  Chief  of  the  Omoores  in  Leinster, 
iL351. 

Roots,  more  nourishing  than  leaves,  iL  14 ;  of  trses,  ii. 
86 ;  three  culHts  deep,  ii.  88. 

Roees,  preparation  of  ttrtiflcial  for  smell,  ii.  466. 

Rose-lMves^  preeerving  of  colour  and  smeU  o^  ii.  66. 

Rose-water,  virtue  of,  iL  127. 

Rubies,  rod[,  are  the  exudatione  of  stone,  iL  7. 

Rules  for  a  chancellor,  iL  471. 

Rules  and  maxims  of  the  common  lavrs,  iiL  219. 

Rust,  turning  metals  to,  iL  460,  461. 

Rustics,  why  Pan  the.god  of,  L  291. 

Rutland,  examination  of  Roger,  Earl  of,  iL  371. 

Sabbath,  the,  L  175. 

Sabines,  their  mixture  with  the  Romans,  iL  140. 

Sabioian,  the  successor  of  Gregory,  persecuted   his 

memory  for  his  injustice  to  heathen  antiquity,  L 

98. 
Sacrifice.    No  aacrifice  without  aalt,  a  poaitive  precept 

of  the  old  law,  iL  239 ;  its  moral,  iL  239. 
Saflron,  the  preparing  of,  iL  466 ;  a  few  grains  vriU 

tincture  a  tun  of  water,  L  89. 
Saffron  floweia,  distilled,  good  for,  iL  128. 
Seggi  Morali,  the  Italian  title  of  the  eaaaya,  L  5. 
Salamander,  touching  the,  iL  118. 
Salique  law,  saying  respecting,  L  117. 
Salisbury,  Owen,  notorious  rd>ber,  iL  836. 
Sal,  as  to  its  separation  from  metal,  iL  460. 
Salt,  history  of,  iiL  466. 
Salt  of  lead,  or  sulphur,  mixing  o^  iL  460. 
Salt  water,  experiments  on,  iL  7;  dulcoration  of,  iL 

121. 
Samuel  sought  David  in  the  field,  L  208. 
Sanctuary,  the  privileges  o(,  L  326. 
Sand,  of  the  nature  of  glass,  iL  105 ;  better  than  ea  th 

for  straining  water,  iL  7 ;  liquor  leaveth  its  saltness 

if  strained  through,  ii.  7 ;  difierences  between  eardi 

and,  iL  7. 
Sandys,  Lord  William,  confession  of,  ii.  371 ;  his  opi- 
nion of  Sapientia  Veterum,  L  272. 
San,  Joeepho,  invades  Ireland  with  Spanish  foroaa  in 

1580,  iL  260. 
Sanquhar,  Loid,  charge  againat,  on  hia  arraignment,  iL 

311. 
Sap  of  treea,  ii.  87. 
Sqnentia  Veterum,  opimons  upon,  by  Sandya  and 

Teniaon,  L  272. 
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Strah't  laughter  an  image  of  natnnl  naaon,  L  889. 

Satiety,  meata  that  indnoa,  ii.  46. 

Saturn,  L  896;  iu  679. 

Savirs,  Mr.,  opinion  reapeeting  poeta,  i  111. 

Savil,  Sir  Henry,  letter  to,  L  104 ;  anawar  to  Connna, 
L117. 

Savoy,  state  of  during  the  tune  of  Queen  Ehsabeth, 
iL248. 

Savagea,  the  proper  condbct  towarda  them  in  plantih 
tiona,  i.  41. 

Savioar'f  (our)  firat  abow  of  hia  poiver,  L  176. 

Scale,  nature  of  notea  of,  iL  85. 

Scaling  ladder  of  the  intellect,  iiL  5ia 

Scaliger'a  sixth  aenae,  iL  91. 

Scanunony,  strong  medicine,  iL  9. 

Scandal,  charge  againat  Sir  J.  Wentwoith  for,  iL 
807. 

Scarlet,  touching  the  dye  of,  iL  188. 

Scent  of  dogs  ahnost  a  aenae  by  itaelf,  iL  98. 

Schoolmen.  Cymini  aectoiea,  L  55;  the  origin  of 
their  cobweba,  L  70 ;  incorporated  Aristotle's  philo- 
sophy into^  the  Christian  religion,  L  97;  saying 
of  them  by  the  bishops  at  the  council  at  Trent,  L 
188. 

Schools,  too  many  grammar,  ii.  841. 

Science,  authors  in,  ought  to  be  consula,  and  not 
dictators,  L  173 ;  error  of  orer-earlj  leducing  into 
methoda  and  arte,  L  178;  badgea  of  falae,  L  170; 
the  strength  o^  is  in  the  union  of  its  parte,  L 
171. 

Sciences,  want  of  invention  in  profeaiors  of,  L  174; 
errors  in  the  formation  of,  L  178;  confederacy  of, 
with  (he  imagination,  L  178;  imaginary,  L  199; 
growth  of,  checked  by  dedication  of  oollegea  to  pro- 
fessions, L  185. 

Sciences  and  arts,  in^ntion  in,  deficient,  L  807. 

Scientific  efiforts,  on  the  combination  and  succeasion 
of,  iL  557. 

Scipio  Africanus,  Livy's  saying  of  him,  L  48« 

Scire  facias,  when  awarded,  iL  484. 

Scotchmen,  the  statute  for  Toiding  them  out  of  Eng- 
land, L  343;  speech  on  the  naturalization  of,  iL 
150. 

Scotch  sldnck,  how  made,  ii.  14. 

Srotiand,  its  state  during  Queen  Elisabeth,  iL  848; 
as  to  union  with,  iL  383 ;.  trace  with,  L  386 ;  Pericin ' 
Warbeck's  reception  in,  L  356;  king  of,  imyages 
Northumberland,  L  856;  preparationa  for  a  war 
with,  L  361;  peace  with,  L  364;  suggestion  of 
courts  for  the  borders  of,  ii.  143 ;  the  points  wherein 
the  nations  were  united,  iL  143;  external  points 
of  separation  with,  iL  144;  internal  points  of  sepa- 
ration with,  iL  146;  commissioner's  certificate  of 
union  with,  iL  149;  argument  respecting  the  post^ 
nati  of,  ii.  166;  discourse  of  the  happy  union  with, 
ii.  138  i  coiisiderations  touching  the  union  of  Eng- 
land and,  iL  143. 

Scotland  and  England,  union  of,  ii.  458,  454. 

Sootus,  his  answer  to  Charles  the  Bald,  L  114. 

Scnbonianus,  answer  of  his  fireedman  to  the  fireedman 
of  Claudius,  L  118. 

Scripture,  no  deficiency  in,^L  844;  interpretation  of, 
methodical  and  solute,  L  841 ;  interpretation  of,  L 
841. 

ftaiptures-  exhort  us  to  study  the  omnipotency  of 
God,  L  176 ;  meditations  on,  L  71 ;  do  not  restrain 
science,  L  88,  98 ;  honour  the  name  of  the  invent- 
ors of  music  and  works  in  metal,  L  98. 

Scylla,  fable  of,  an  image  of  contentious  learning,  L 
171 ;  the  fiction  of  an  emblem  of  the  preeent  phi- ' 
>hy,L87.  i 


Scylla  and  Icaraa,  or  the  middle  wa^,  L  M. 

Sea,  loud  admiral'a  right  of  dQlieii|iiningast»tdie» 
mitted  on  the  high,  ii.  503 ;  the  comDiBiidBA  tf 
it  one  of  the  points  of  tme  graaftoess  ia  a  rtM^i 
883;  diftrant  cieaniess  d  the,  iL  90;  m^anm 
of  the  mastery  of  it,  L  38 ;  great  efleds  of  M 
by,  L  88;  ebb  and  flow  of,  iiL  538;  motisosd^B 
only  five,  iiL  638 ;  the  great  aix^ioon  dinrml  »- 
tion  principally  treated,  iiL  583;  naCkes  6fc» 
rents  do  not  contradict  the  notion  of  a  nstonl  ai 
catholic  motion  of  the  aee,  iiL  683 ;  grand  dbai 
motien  not  one  of  elevation  or  ilfprowinn,  iiL  Stt; 
elevated  all  over  the  world  at  equinoxes,  sod  ilAt 
new  and  full  moon,  UL  584;  objedioBs tolhs  ap> 
nion  that  the  diurnal  motion  ia  a  pnpmattm, 
from  the  fact  that  in  aome  placea  wells  hate  M- 
taneoos  motioiis  with  the  aea,  and  from  the  ftetlii 
waters  are  raised  and  depressed  simultsDeom^a 
the  shore  of  Europe  and  Florida,  eoBodosii 
584,  585 ;  ebb  and  flow  of,  fnm  what  em  i 
arises,  iiL  636 ;  whence  ariaea  the  recipRKal  aetia 
of  tides  once  in  six  hours,  iiL  688 ;  frphmiinirf 
the  diflerence  of  tidea  oonneeled  with  the  ■aa't 
Ipotion,  iii.  689. 

Sea-fish  put  In  fresh  waten^  iL  94^ 

Sea-shore,  wells  on,  iL  7. 

See-weed,  iL  76. 

Sea  or  other  water,  colour  o^  iL  180. 

Seas,  rolling  and  breaking  of  the,  iL  18L 

Seals,  one  of  the  external  points  of  aepantioB  fit 
Scotland,  n.  144. 

Seasona,  paatilential,  iL  67 ;  piegnoaticB  of  pediMl 
iL9]. 

Secrecy,  a  great  means  of  obtaining  suib^L  5i 

Secret  propertiea,  iL  136. 

Secta,  the  greatest  vicissitnde,L  89 ;  the  two  pnpelia 
of  new  sects  to  supplant  authority,  to  give  lieea 
to  pleaauree,  L  61 ;  the  three  plantttioiM^i6It^ 
veiaitiea  ol^  L  860.;  religioiia,  efibct  of  sztiipaiif 
by  violence,  L  800. 

Sedition  and  tronblea,  easay  oi,  L  88. 

Seed,  what  age  is  best,  iL  88 ;  pndodng  paii^ 
plants  without,  iL  76. 

Seeda,  most,  leave  their  husks,  iL  86. 

Sel^  essay  of  wisdom  for  a  man's  sel^  L  81. 

Self-love  maketh  men  unprofitable  like  the  vmm 
L888. 

Self-ievelation,  L  834. 

Selden,  John,  to  Lord  Vioooant  St  Albaa,  iL  53a 

Senators,  advantagea  of  learned,  L 177. 

Seneca,  L  810,  819;  iL435;  Nero's  opinioD  of  bs 
style,  L  111 ;  hia  aayingof  CaBaar,L  116;|iiiiiJ^ 
of  death,  L  18;  on  proaperity  and  sdtenitjiiU; 
his  prophecy  of  America,  L.43 ;  why  fail  ^.^ 
L  57;  his  saying  on  anger,  L  59;  hisdeiaqe>" 
CflBsar,  ii.  834 ;  government  of  Soms  by,  1 1^ 

Senna,  how  windiness  taken  from,  iL  10. 

Sense,  Scaliger's  sixth,  ii.  91 ;  nnagiaalioo  ioAm 
the  force  of  the^  iL  107. 

Senses,  reporters  to  the  mind,  L  162;  S^<>^.^|7 
pleasures  of  the,  iL  91;  spiritual  spedes  w&ict  *• 
feet  the,  iL  188. 

Sentences,  collection  of,  out  of  the  Mimi  of  ?viVam,^ 
187, 188 ;  out  of  some  of  Lord  Bsoon'swrin^i' 
189—131. 

Sentient  bodies,  harmony  o(  with  insentieot,  I  ^1* 

Sequela  chaitarum,  L  100.  ^^ 

Sequestration,  where  granted,  iL  481 ;  of  ip<^ 
lands,  iL  481.  .^j.  -i 

SeparaUon  of  bodies  by  weight, iL 8;  of  flMt**' 
minerals,  iL  460. 
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8epa1chre,  ftiefl  get  durable  in  amber,  ii.  24. 

Serjeants,  care  in  making,  ii.  879. 

Sermonea  fidelea,  the  title  of  the  Latin  edition  of  the 
Eaaaya,  i.  5. 

Serpent,  roeditsdona  on  the  wisdom  of,  i.  67. 

Sevenis,  his  death,  i.  12 ;  hia  friendship  for  Plantianus, 
i.  34 ;  his  character,  i.  48 ;  saying  of  him,  i.  113; 
Rome  governed  by,  i.  165. 

Seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  anecdotes  of  them,  i. 
119. 

Sewers,  suit  for  the  commission  of,  ii.486. 

Sexes,  different  in  plants,  ii.  81. 

Sextus  v..  Pope,  character  of,  ii.  212. 

Sextus  Qaintus,  a  learned  pope,  who  excelled  in  go- 
vernment,!. 165. 

Shadows,  experiment  touching,  ii.  121. 

Shame  caoseth  blushing,  iL  96. 

Shaw,  specimen  of  his  translation  of  the  Latin  edition 
of  the  Essays,  i.  6. 

Shell,  experiment  touching  the  casting  of,  in  some 
creatures,  iL  98. 

Shellfish,  touching,  ii.  120. 

Sheen  Pslace,  burning  of,  i.  368. 

Sheep,  Gate's  saying  of,  ii.  270;  nature  of,  ii.  102. 

Sherifis  of  counties,  choice  of,  ii.  379 ;  their  attendance 
upon  the  judges  a  civility,  and  of  u«e,  ii.  379. 

Shipbuilding,  art  of,  in  England,  ii.  363. 

Shot,  the  effect  of,  on  powder,  ii.  8. 

Showers,  when  they  do  good,  ii.  87. 

Sextus  Quintus,  feigned  tale  of,  L  112. 

Sibylla,  burning  two,  doubled  the  price  of  the  other 
book,  i.  77. 

Sickness,  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  of  the  three  things 
material  in,  i.  122. 

Sicknesses,  winter  and  summer,  iL  57. 

Sight,  experiment  touching  the,  ii.  119;  'cause  of  dim- 
ness in  the,  ii.  91. 

Sigismond,  Prince  of  Transylvania,  the  revolt,  from 
the  Turks  of  Transylvania,  Wallachia,  and  Molda- 
via under,  iL  156. 

Silk,  a  likely  commodity  in  new  plantations,  i.  41. 

Silver,  weight  of  in  water,  iL  464 ;  and  tin,  mixture 
of,  ii.  456 ;  making,  iL  457 ;  incorporates  with  cop- 
per, iL  459 ;  exportation  of,  ii.  283. 

Simon,  the  priest,  imprisoned  for  life,  i.  325. 

Simnelt,  personates  Edward  Plantagenet,  L  320;  is 
taken  to  Ireland,  L  321 ;  his  entry  into  Dublin  as 
Edward  VI.,  i.  321 ;  crowned  in  Dublin,  i.  323 ; 
taken  prisoner  in  Newark,  L  325  ;  made  a  scullion 
in  the  king's  kitchen,  L  325. 

Simonides's  reply  when  asked  what  be  thought  of 
God,  L  120. 

Simulation  and  dissimulation,  essay  of,  L  14. 

Single  life,  marriage  and,  essay  of,  i.  16. 

Sirens,  or  pleasures,  L  312. 

Sister  of  giants,  or  fame,  L  294. 

Situation,  a  fit  situation  necessary  for  the  greatness  of 
a  sUte,  iL228,  228;  excellent  situation  of  Egypt, 
ii.  228;   of  Babylon,  although^ the    sovereignties 
alter,  the  seat  of  the  monarch  remains  there,  ii. 
228;  Alexander  the  Great  chose  Babylon  for  his 
seat,  iL  228 ;  of  Persia,  ii.  229 ;  of  Constantinople, 
iL  229. 
Skin,  experiments  touching  the  casting  of  the,  ii.  98. 
Skins,  Chinese  paint  their,  ii.  99. 
Skull,  experiment  tojching,  iL  101. 
Slpep,  experiment  touching,  ii.  100 ;  cold  preventetb, 
iL  100;  great  nourishment  to  bodies,  ii.  100;  some 
noises  help,  iL  100;  nourishment  of,  iL  16. 
Sleep  ail  winter,  touching  creatures  that,  iL  123. 
Sleeps,  post-meridian,  iL  16. 
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Small,  trivial  things,  the  consideration  of  not  below 
the  dignity  of  the  human  mind,  iL  559. 

Smell,  preparations  of  artificial  rosos  for,  ii.  466. 

Smells,  touching  dweet,  ii.  112;  corporeal  substance 
of,  ii.  112;  experiment  touching,  iL  58. 

Smith,  Sir  T.,  his  accusation,  ii.  341. 

Snakes  have  venomous  teeth,  ii.  101. 

Sneezing,  experiment  touching,  ii.  90  ;  Guinea  peppf  r 
causes,  iL  127. 

Snow,  dissolves  fastest  upon  the  sea-coast,  i.  102;  se- 
cret warmth  of,  ii.  92. 

Snows,  effect  of  lying  long,  ii.  87. 

Soccage,  heir  in,  when  he  may  reject  the  guardian  ap- 
pointed by  law,  ii.  489. 

Society,  aversion  to,  is  like  a  savage  beast,  i.  33 ;  na- 
ture of,  an  impediment  to  knowledge,  L  05. 

Socrates,  i.  188,  208, 210 ;  excellent,  though  deformed, 
L  49 ;  full  of  ostentation,  i.  57 ;  bid  saying  when 
pronounced  by  the  oracle  the  wisest  man  of  Greece, 
L  120 ;  his  opinion  of  Hcraclitus  the  obscure,  i.  120  ; 
Cicero's  complaint  against,  for  separating  philosophy 
and  rhetoric,  i.  201 ;  Hippias's  dispute  with,  on  his 
sordid   instances,  i.  188;    the   accusation  against, 

^  was  under  the  basest  of  tyrants,  i.  166 ;  his  ironical 
doubting  to  be  avoided,  L  '174 ;  Anytus's  accusation 
against,  L  164;  Plato's  comparison  of,  to  gallipots, 
L  168. 

Soils,  different  for  diflerent  trees,  iL  87;  some  put 
forth  odorate  herbs,  iL  128. 

Soissonr  Count,  apophthegm  of,  L  107. 

Soldiers,  the  fitness  of  every  subject  to  make  a  soldier, 
a  point  of  true  greatness  in  a  state,  ii.  223. 

Sole  government  of  bishops,  error  of,  ii.  423. 

Solitude,  saying  respecting  delight  in,  i.  33 ;  magna 
ci vitas,  magna  solitudo,  i.^33 ;  a  miserable  solitude 
to  want  true  friends,  i.  33.* 

Solomon,  said  to  have  written  a  natursl  history,  i.  82  ; 
natural  history  by,  ii.  74;  bis  saying  respecting 
business,  i.  56 ;  his  praising  a  just  man  losing  his 
cause,  L  58 ;  his  novelty,  L  60  ;  his  psrables,  iiL  222  : 
his  observations  on  the  mind  of  man,  L  1 62 ;  an 
example  of  wisdom,  L  176 ;  humility  of,  i.  176. 

Solomon's  house,  plan  to  erect  one,  as  modelled  in  the 
New  Atlantis,  ii.  463. 

Solon,  his  answer  as  to  the  best  laws,  L  167 ;  answers 
of  his,  i.  113,  118, 120, 125 ;  his  speech  to  Croesus, 
i.  37 ;  his  laws  spoken  of  in  grammar-schools,  ii. 
231,  234;  had  a  spirit  of  reviver,  though  ofien  op- 
pressed, often  restored,  ii.  234 ;  his  answer  to  Crcc- 
sus's  showing  his  riches,  ii.  157, 225. 

Solution  of  metals,  qualities  of  metals  should  be  as- 
certained, ii.  460. 

Somerset,  heads  of  the  charge  against  Robert,  Earl  of, 
iL  516;  respecting  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  manage- 
ment in  the  case  of  his  arraignment,  iL  516 ;  letter 
to  the  king  about,  ii.  326 ;  letter  from  Sir  T.  Over- 
bury,  ii.  509;  charge  against,  ii.  321;  his  case, 
questions  for  the  judges  in,  ii.  516;  questions  for 
the  king's  council  in,.ii.  516;  his  business  and 
charge,  with  his  majesty's  apostyles.  ii.  517;  his 
examination,  letter  to  the  king  about,  ii.  331. 

Somerset,  Frances,  Countess  of,  charge  against,  ii. 
315;  charge  against,  for  poisoning  Sir  T.  Overbu- 
ry,  ii.  318. 

Soothsayer,  Egyptian,  worked  upon  Antonius's  mmd, 
iL  129. 

Sorrel,  nature  of,  iL  88. 

Soul,  nature  of  the,  L  205;  knowledge  of,  appendices 
to,  L  206. 

Sound,  carried  fiirther  on  water  than  land,  ii.  B6; 
reasons  for  inquiring  into  the  theory  of,  iiL  59^''^ 
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its  generation  and  the  first  percussion,  iii.  535; 
whether  its  form  is  any  local  and  perceptible  motion 
of  the  air,  iii.  535;  three  experiments  wherein 
sound  is  generated  contrarily  to  the  perceptible  mo- 
tion of  the  air,  iii.  536 ;  is  generated  by  percus- 
sions, iii.  636;  air  required  for  its  generation, 
iii.  536 ;  whether  flame  would  suffice  instead  of  air, 
iii.  536  ;  lasting  of,  and  its  perishing,  iiL  537 ; 
confusion  and  perturbations  of  sounds,  iii.  537; 
compared  with  light,  why  many  visiblcs  seen  at 
once  do  not  confound  one  another,  and  many 
sounds  heard  at  once  do,  lit.  537 ;  of  the  variety  of 
bodies  yielding  it,  instruments  producing  it,  iii.  540  ; 
species  of  sounds,  iiL  540 ;  circumstances  re(?ulating 
thi)  pitch  in  varions  sonorous  bodies,  iii.  540; 
multiplication,  majoration,  diminution,  and  fraction 
of,  iii.  540;  time  in  which  its  generation,  extinction, 
and  transmission,  are  efiecied,  iii.  543  ;  leas  quick- 
ly transmitted  than  light,  iii.  543 ;  of  its  affinity 
with  the  motion  of  the  air  in  which  it  is  carried, 
iii.  543 ;  aids  and  impediments  of,  stay  of,  iii.  538 ; 
diversity  of  mediums  of,  iii.  538 ;  and  hearing, 
history  and  first  inquisition  of,  iiL  535;  commu- 
nion of  the  air  percussed  with  the  ambient  air  and 
bodies,  iii.  544^,  penetration  of,  iiL  538 ;  whether 
heard  under  water,  iii.  538;  whether  it  can  be 
generated  except  there  be  air  between  the  percuss- 
ing and  percussed  body,  iiL  538 ;  carriage,  direc- 
tion, and  spreading  of  the  area  it  fills,  iiL  539 ;  com- 
pared with  light,  the  former  may  be  conveyed  in 
curved  lines,  iii.  539. 

Sounds,  water  may  be  the  medium  of,  iL  107 ;  passage 
and  interception  of,  iL  37 ;  mixture  of,  ii.  38 ;  ma- 
joration oi,  ii.  31 ;  the  motion  of,  ii.  36 ;  how  the 
figure  through  which  sounds  pass  vary  the,  iL  38  ; 
melioration  of,  iL  39 ;  spiritual  and  fine  nature  of, 
ii.  44 ;  do  not  mako  impressiona  on  air,  ii.  44 ;  the 
reflection  of,  ii.  40 ;  generation  and  perishing  of, 
ii.  44 ;  antipathy  or  sympathy  of,  iL  43 ;  imitation 
of,  ii.  39 ;  causes  of  variation  in,  ii.  38  ;  conserva- 
tion and  dilatation  of,  iL  26 ;  nullity  and  entity  of,  ii. 
26 ;  exility  and  damps  of,  ii.  29 ;  dilatation  of,  ii. 
29;  created  without  air,  iL  29;  carriage  of,  to 
distance,  iL  32 ;  quality  and  inequality  of,  iL  32 ; 
communication  of,  iL  32 ;  loudness  or  softness  of, 
iL  32 ;  go  farthest  in  the  foretines,  ii.  36 ;  the 
medium  of,  ii.  37 ;  lasting  and  perishing  of,  iL  36 ; 
in  inanimate  bodies,  ii.  35 ;  exterior  and  interior, 
iL  34 ;  in  waters,  iL  33 ;  different  sorts  of,  ii.  24 ; 
strange  secret  in,  iL  35 ;  and  air,  ii.  38 ;  motion  of, 
ii.  28 ;  cause  of,  ii.  8 ;  cold  weather  best  for,  ii.  39. 

Southampton,  Earl  of,  his  examination  afler  his 
arraignment,  ii.  373 ;  confession  of,  ii.  352. 

Southern  wind,  healthfullness  of  the,  ii.  106. 

Sovereignty,  of  the  king's,  iL  276. 

Spalato,  Archbishop,  Bishop  Andrews*s  opinion  of 
him,  L  121. 

Spaniards,  ill  success  of  their  encounters  with  the 
English,  ii.  200,  207 ;  theur  attacks  upon  England, 
ii.  206 ;  where  they  once  get  in  they  virill  seldom 
be  got  out,  an  erroneous  observation,  ii.  200,  213; 
seem  wiser  than  they  are,  L  S3 ;  do  not  naturalize 
liberally,  L  37 ;  proud,  and  therefore  dilatory,  iL 
195 ;  their  ill  successes,  iL  200. 

Spain,  alliance  with>  no  security  against  its  ambition, 
iL  214;  speech  of  a  counsellor  of  state  to  the 
king  of,  iL  214;  Queen  Elizabeth's  subjects  refuge 
in,  and  conspire  against  her  person,  ii.  215;  report 
on  the  grievances  of  the  merchants  of,  ii.  193; 
notes  of  a  speech  concerning  a  war  with,  ii.  199  ; 
considerations  touching  a  war  with,  iL  201 ;  com- 


parison of  the  state  of  England  and  Spain  in  15^ 
iL  212;  king  of,  endeavours  to  alienate  the  Eof 
of  Scotland  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  ii.  216 ;  moSiam 
an  English  nobleman  to  rise  againflt  her,  ii.  216; 
endeavours  to  take  her  life  by  violence  oif  poMn, 
iL  216. 

Sparta,  jealous  of  imparting  nataralization  to  thdr 
confederates*  iL  155;  the  evil  eSiects  of  it,  iL  155; 
the  surprise  of  Thebes  by  Phoebidas  drew  a  wwts 
the  walls  of,  ii.  202> 

Spartan  boys,  their  fortitude,  L  105. 

Spartans,  of  small  despatch,  L  32 ;  their  dislike  U 
naturalization  the  cause  of  their  fall,  L  37  ;  thrdr 
state  wholly  framed  for  arms,  i.  38 ;  their  £xft. 
tude,  L  46. 

Species,  visible,  experiment  touching,  ii.  102. 

Speculum  regale,  work  touching  the  death  of  tk 
king,  iL5iO. 

Speech,  length  and  ornament  of,  to  be  read  for  penao- 
sion  of  multitudes,  not  for  information  of  kings,  iL 
142;  must  be  either  sweet  or  short,  ii.  486;  sA 
of,  university  lectures  on,  advice  to  rai^  the  penaae 
out  of  the  Sutton  Estate,  ii.  241 ;  in  the  ^tsr 
Cbamlier  against  Sir  H.  YeWerton,  iL  525;  oa 
grievances  of  commons,  ii.  272 ;  to  Sir  WillisB 
Jones,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  ii.  476  ;  oa 
taking  place  in  chancery,  ii.  471 ;  to  Justice  Hot* 
ton,  ii.  478  ;  to  Sir  J.  Denham,  on  his  being  ma^ 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  iL  477. 

Speeches,  hurt  done  to  men  by  their,  L  24;  loqg 
speeches  not  fit  for  despatch,  i.  32 ;  diflerenoes  1» 
twecn  speech  and  thought,  i.  34 ;  of  a  man's  setf 
ought  to  be  but  seldom,  L  40 ;  better  to  deal  bf 
speeches  than  letter,  L  53 ;  the  three  foni»  d 
speaking  which  are  the  style  of  imposture,  L70; 
notes  of,  on  a  war  with  Spain,  ii.  199 ;  oa  the  nate- 
ralization  of  the  Scotch,  ii.  150;  on  the  union  ef 
laws  with  Scotland,  ii.  158 ;  on  the  postrnati  of  Sool' 
land,  iL  1 66 ;  drawn  up  for  the  Earl  of  Essex,  ii.  533L 

Spencer,  Hugh,  his  banishment,  and  the  doctrine  of 
the  homage  due  to  the  crown  then  expresKd, 
iL  178. 

Statement,  legitimate  mode  of,  jiL  534. 

Sphynx,  or  science,  i.  309. 

Spiders,  the  poison  of  great,  ii.  318  ;  and  flies  gets 
sepulchre  in  amber,  iv.  66. 

Spirit,  of  wine,  with  water,  iL  465 ;  conoemiag  the 
mode  of  expaQsion  of  matter  in,  ii.  S69 ;  of  the 
earth,  i.  31 1 ;  of  man  and  of  nature,  bow  difleriag, 
L211. 

Spirits,  wiue  for  the,  ii.  466 ;  bracelets  to  comfoit,  iL 
132 ;  medicines  that  relieve  the,  ii.  99 ;  transmisaoo 
of,  iL  124 ;  emission  of,  in  vapour,  ii.  1 26 ;  flight  of. 
upon  odious  objects,  iL  107  ;  evacuation  of,  iL  92; 
next  to  God,  L  175. 

Sponge  and  water,  weight  of,  ii.  464. 

Sponges,  the^growth  of,  ii.  94. 

Spots  of  grease,  how  to  take  out,  ii.  22. 

Sprat's  notice  of  Bacon,  L  278. 

Springs,  where  generated,  ii.  10 ;  their  powerfol 
qualities,  ii.  462  ;  on  high  hills  the  beat,  iL  58. 

Sprouting  of  metals,  iL  461,  462. 

St.  John,  Mr.  Oliver,  charge  against,  for  slander, 
iL  303. 

Su  Paul,  speech  of  himself  and  his  calling,  i.  57 ;  the 
use  of  his  learning,  i.  176  ;  his  admonition  against 
vain  philosophy,  L  163. 

Stag,  bone  sometimes  in  the  heart  of  a,  iL  101. 

Stage,  allusion  to  the  writers  for,  in  Queen  Elia* 
beth's  time,  ii.  307 ;  beholden  to  love,  i.  18. 

Stanching  of  blood,  experiment  on,  iL  18 
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Stanfoid,  Sir  William,  reporta  of,  ii.  602. 

Star  Chamber,  against  leTying  damages,  ii.  613; 
speech  in  the,  ii.  475;  decree  against  duels,  iL  300 ; 
forfeitures  of  the,  iL  388 ;  its  severity  io  suppressing 
force  and  fraud,  iii  253;  formalities  in,  ii.  343. 

Star,  what  is  meant  by  the  opinion  that  it  is  the 
denser  part  of  its  own  sphere,  ii.  584. 

Stars,  their  beams  have  no  heat,  i.  100 ;  old  ones,  not 
true  that  they  are  not  subject  to  change,  ii.  582 ; 
question  respecting  the  substance  of,  ii.  685  ;  whe- 
ther kept  alive  by  sustentstion,  ii.  587;  whether 
increased  or  lessened,  generated,  extinguished,  ii. 
587  ;  whether,  during  long  lapses  of  ages,  stars  are 

*  produced  and  decomposed,  ii.  586 ;  should  be  in- 
quired whether  give  light  of  themselves,  or  whether 
received  from  the  sun,  ii.  586 ;  .  whether  that  be 
the  true  number  of  them  ^hich  is  visible,  ii.  588 ; 
what  are  the  real  dimensions  of  each  star,  ii.  588 ; 
what  data  there  are  for  determining  them,  iL  588 ; 
true  distances  of,  for  determining,  if  possible,  if  not 
comparative  should  be  ascertained,  ii.  689. 

Statute,  reading  on  the,  iiL  295. 

Statesmen,  government  most  prosperous  under  learn- 
ed, i.  165 ;  the  greatest  have  not  only  seemed  but 
been  religious,  i.  70 ;  those  who  ascribe  all  things 
to  their  own  cunning  have  been  counterfeit,  L  71. 

Stale  of  Europe,  L  282;  maxims  in,  that  all  countries 
of  new  acquest  till  settled  are  rather  matters  of 
burden  than  strength,  iL  212;  the  just  estimate 
of  the  power  of  a  state  subject  to  error,  and  that 
error  subject  to  perilous  consequences,  ii.  222; 
greatness  of,  ii.  222,228;  (see  Greatness ,-)  con- 
tained in  the  two  words^  prsmium  and  poena, 
iL  189. 

States,  embassies  to  foreign,  iL  382. 

Statue,  metal,  iL  456. 

Stature  and  growth,  acceleration  of,  ii.  63. 

Statute  of  Carlisle,  ii.  506. 

Statutes,  accumulation  of,  create  uncertainty  in  law, 
ii.  231 ;  the. reformation  of,  consists  of  four  parts, 
ii.  233 ;  suggestion  for  the  reform  and  recompiling 
of,  ii.  233;  for  repeal  of,  touching  Scotland  whilst 
the  kingdoms  stood  severed,  iL  233. 

Stephen's  remarks  on  the  publication  of  the  apoph- 
thegms, L  10. 

Stercoration,  help  of  ground,  ii.  79. 

Steward,  Dr.,  letter  concerning,  from  Buckingham  to 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  ii.  525. 

Stillicides  of  water,  ii.  10. 

Stillatories,  compression  of  vapours  in,  ii.  10. 

Stilpo,  saying  of  him,  L  120. 

Stob(Bus*s  apophthegms  draw  much  dregs,  L  107. 

Stoics,  their  bravery  in  seeking  to  extinguish  anger, 
iL  59. 

Stomach,  the  nature  of  appetite  in  the,  iL  112;  a 
secret  for  the,  ii.  472 ;  a  man  us  Christi,  for  the, 
iL  470. 

Stone,  in  man's  body,  iL  463 ;  in  a  toad*s  head,  iL 
463;  elder  flowers  proper  for  the,  iL  91;  herbs 
which  grow  out  of.  ii.  76 ;  receipt  for  cure  of,  iL 
470 ;  weight  of,  in  water,  ii.  464 ;  exudation  of 
some  are  diamonds,  iL  7. 

Stores  of  tackling,  laying  up,  ii.  883. 

Straining  water,  difiference  "where  the  water  rises  or 
falls,  ii.  7. 

Strawberries,  how  to  accelerate  the  growth  of,  ii.  60. 

String-metal,  iL  456. 

Strings,  sounds  of  different,  ii.  32;  tones  of  different 
sizes  of,  iL  33. 

Stroud's  case,  ii.  507. 

Strumpet,  matter  is  like  a  common,  iL  109. 


Studies,  set  hours  proper  for,  sot  agreeable,  L  45 ;  essay 
on,  55 ;  their  use,  L  55 ;  they  teach  not  their  own 
use,  i.  55. 

Studies  of  learned  men,  discredit  to  learned  from,  i.  166 

Study,  mode  of,  adopted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  L  179. 

Slutting,  experiment  touching  iL  57. 

Style  of  the  king,  suggestions  relating  to,  ii.  145. 

Style  of  religious  controversy,  ii.  413. 

Style  of  deUvery,  L  214. 

Style,  not  to  be  neglected  in  philosophy,  L  170. 

Styptic  to  stay  fluxes,  iL  467. 

Styx,  or  league,  L  289;  to  swear  by  the  sacrament  of 
the  ancients,  L  289. 

Suarez,  his  treasonable  letter,  iL  390. 

Sublimation  of  metals,  ii.  461,  462. 

Subsidies,  statutes  of,  ii.  280. 

Subsidy,  speech  on  the  motion  of  a,  ii.  286. 

Substances,  hard  ones  in  the  bodies  of  living  creatures, 
iL  100. 

Subdivision  of  labours,  its  produce  on  the  mind,  L  86. 

Subordinate  magistrates,  iL  293. 

Succession  to  the  crown,  iniitances  where  they  were 
not  declared,  iL  251. 

Succession,  hereditary,  ii.  424. 

Suckling.  Sir  John,  ii.  526. 

Suffocations,  the  most  dangerous  diseases  in  the  body, 
and  also  in  the  mind,  i.  33. 

Sugar,  where  found,  ii.  82 ;  experiment  touching,  iL 
116;  with  oil  of  almonds,  iL  466. 

Suggestion  and  preparation,  i.  209. 

Suit,  demurrers  for  discharging  the,  ii.  482 ;  pleas  for 
discharging,  iL  482. 

Suitors,  to  a  minister,  advice  how  to  behave  towards, 
ii.  376  ;  essay  on,  L  54 ;  different  motives  for  under- 
taking suits,  L  54 ;  in  the  courts  of  chancery,  ii.  472. 

Suits,  what  sort  of,  dismissed,  ii.  480 ;  injunctions  for 
stay  of,  iL  482 ;  oommia#on  of,  advice  to  the  king 
for  reviving,  iL  520 ;  on  coihmissions  for  charitable 
uses,  iL  485. 

Sulphur,  salt,  and  mercury,  separation  of,  ii.  460. 

Sulphur  and  mercury,  experinnents  on,  ii.  53 ;  and  salt, 
history  of,  iiL  466. 

Sulpiuus  Galba's  persuasions  for  the  Romans  to  war 
with  the  late  Philip,  King  of  Macedon,  ii.  204. 

Summer,  great  droughts  in,  iL  109. 

Summary  philosophy,  its  principles,  L  196. 

Sun,  magnetical  of  moisture,  iL  19;  hotter  when  be- 
tween clouds  than  in  the  open  sky,  i.  100;  pheno- 
mena in  the  year  790,  and  after  the  death  of  Julius 
Cssar,  ii.  582. 

Sun,  Venus,  Mercury,  and  the  Moon,  their  relative 
situations  doubted  by  the  ancients,  ii.  579. 

Sunbeams,  heat  by  reflection,  i.  101 ;  collection  of, 
multiplies  heat,  i.  101 ;  their  effect,  L  101. 

Superfcetation,  how  it  comes,  ii.  75. 

Superflcial  learning,  conceit  of,  L  182. 

Supematation  of  bodies,  ii.  107. 

Superflex ion  of  echoes^  ii.  107. 

Superstition,  its  effect,  i.  46 ;  as  powerful  as  custom, 
L  46 ;  great  opponent  to  natural  philosophy,  i.  97 ; 
essay  of,  i.  25. 

Superstitions  and  natural  causes,  i.  188. 

Superstitious  divination,  i.  206. 

Suplicavit,  upon  what  granted,  ii.  484. 

Supply,  speech  concerning  the  king's,  ii.  281. 

Surplice,  ii.  426. 

Susa,  the  winter  parlour  of  the  King  of  Persia,  ii.  228. 

Suspicion,  essay  on,  i.  40 ;  i^rnorancG,  its  cause,  i.  40. 

Sutton,  Mr.,  advice  to  the  king  touching  his  estate  de- 
vised for  founding  the  Charter  House,  ii.  289  *  his 
hospital,  iL  463. 
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Bweat,  expertmenti  touching,  iL  95 ;  putrefied  meU  of, 
ii.  126;  use  of  reetraining,  ii.  16. 

Sweating  sickness,  i.  317. 

Sweats,  of  different  men,  ii.  8 ;  cold  often  mortal,  ii.  96. 

Swelling  and  dilatation  in  boiling,  iL  118. 

Swiftness,  i.  205. 

Swisees,  first  ruined  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  ii.  157, 
226 ;  the  ruin  of  Louis  XII. ;  afGurs  in  Italy  in  re- 
venge of  a  scorn  put  upon  them  by  him,  ii.  157 — 
226 ;  in  them  the  authority  of  iron  over  gold,  ii.  226 ; 
the  reputation  of  their  arms,  ii.  226. 

Sylla,  reformed  the  laws  of  Rome,  iL  234 ;  his  three 
singularities,  ii.  234 ;  Cicero's  attribute  to  him,  ii. 
234 ;  his  friendship  to  Pompey,  i.  34 ;  his  choice  of 
a  name,  i.  46. 

Sympathy  of  mind  and  body,  L  202. 

Sympathy  and  antipathy,  secret  virtue  of,  ii.  132,  134; 
of  plants,  ii.  67 ;  of  things,  iii.  465. 

Sympathy,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  body,  iL  22 ;  in- 
duration  by,  ii.  11 6. 

Sympathy  of  men's  spirits,  ii.  137. 

Syrups,  clarifying  of,  ii.  8. 

System,  whetiier  there  be  difTerent  centres  around  the, 
theories  of  Tycho  and  Galileo,  iL  580 ;  may  exist 
consistently  with  opinions  that  the  earth  revolves, 
and  that  planets  are  solid,  iL  576. 

TiciTVS,  L  283  ;  his  observation  on  Augustus  Cesar, 
i.  161;  his  observation  as  to  the  obscurity  of  learned 
men,  L  167;  his  account  of  Yibuienus  the  actor,  L 
218;  his  wise  opinion,  L  1 96 ;  his  character  of  Ner- 
va,  i.  177 ;  his  exposition  of  the  eastern  prophecy 
in  Vespasian's  time,  i.  43 ;  account  of  Musianus,  L 
57;  saying  of,  changes,  ii.  501;  his  works  breathe 
more  living  observation  of  manners  than  those  of 
.\ri8totle  and  Plato,  ii.  549. 

Tackling,  a  store  of,  should  be  laid  up  against  time  of 
need,  iL  383. 

Talbot,  William,  charge  against,  ii.  389 ;  his  offence, 
ii.  389. 

Talk,  but  a  tinkling  cymbal  where  there  is  no  love,  i.  33. 

Taste,  experiment  touching  the,  ii.  91. 

Taxes  and  imports,  several,  one  of  the  internal  points 
of  separation  with  Scotland,  iL  146  ;  considerations 
touching  them,  ii.  148. 

Taxes,  people  overlaid  with,  not  valiant,  iL  165 ;  levied 
by  consent,  abate  men's  courage  less,  ii.  1 65. 

Teeth,  on  edge,  iL  30 ;  snakes  have  venomous,  ii.  101 ; 
experiment  touching  the  tenderness  of  the,  ii.  91  ; 
have  sense,  ii.  101 ;  some  beasts  have  no  upper,  ii. 
101;  experiment  touching  hard  substances  in  the 
bodies  of  living  creatures  and,  ii.  100;  marrow  of, 
Vi.  101. 

I'elesius,  touching  cold,  ii.  19;  opinion  of,  concerning 
light  in  air,  iL  584  ;  philosophy  of,  i.  435. 

Tellus,  representing  base  counsellors,  i.  288. 

Tenison,  Archbishop,  his  opinion  of  Sapicntia  Vete- 
rum,  i.  272  ;  his  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  es- 
says, i.  5 ;  his  notice  of  the  lives  of  the  Ccesars,  i. 
284 ;  opinion  of  Playfer,  L  277,  279. 

Tcnsure,  motion  upon,  ii.  8. 

Temperance,  the  virtue  of  prosperity,  i.  14. 

Tenures,  Low's  case  of,  iii.  276 ;  not  repal  only,  ii. 
274 ;  no  spur  of  honour,  ii.  274. 

Tenures  and  wards,  speech  on,  ii.  273. 

Tercbralion  of  trees,  ii.  65. 

Territory,  greatness  too  often  ascribed  to  largeness  of, 
ii.  222 ;  large  countries  often  rather  a  burden  than 
strength,  iL  223 ;  illustrated  by  Alexander  and  the 
Roman  empire,  ii.  233  ;  greatness  of,  when  it  adds 
strength,  ii,  224. 


Thales,  as  he  looked  on  the  atan,  fiell  in  tbe 
saying  thereon,  i.  1 1 1 ;  his  theory  that  water  ie  ths 
prime  element,  L  438 ;  his  monopoly  of  olivea.  iL89. 

Th^ies,  invested  by  Phcebidas  insidiously,  iL  203 ;  de> 
creee  on  a  war  even  to  the  walla  of  Sparta,  iL  SOS. 

Themistoclea,  pertinent  answer  of,  L  1 68 ;  his  aayisf 
respecting  the  difierence  between  speech  and  tboogfat. 
i.  34 ;  his  speech  on  being  asked  to  toodi  a  ialc,  i 
36 ;  made  Xerxes  quit  Greece  by  a  lake  report,  i 
62  ;  saying  and  reply  of  his,  L  109,  115,  118. 

Tfaeodosius,  saying  o^  iL  473 ;  his  answer  to  m  sailer, 
L114. 

Theogenes,  his  moral  verses,  iiL  222. 

Theology,  natural,  the  contemplation  of  God  in  Ym 
creatures,  i.  194. 

Theological  tracts,  ii.  405. 

Theories  and  common  notions  to  be  done  mwsy  wilL 
opinions,  L  433 ;  universal,  the  invention  of^  by  pa- 
sons  ignorant  of  particulars,  iL  548 ;  of  astronoBieii, 
the  object  of  the,  iL  575. 

Thomas,  8t,  the  largest  heart  of  the  sdiool  dirme^  £. 
205;  his  definition  of  a  just  cause  of  war,  iL  SOfi. 

Thorough  lights  in  the  wocld,  L  191. 

Thorpe's  case,  observations  upon,  iL  527. 

Thoughts  accord  with  inclination,  L  45 ;  men  wfao 
place  their  thoughts  without  themselves  not  fartu- 
nate,  L  46 ;  on  the  nature  of  things,  i.  406. 

Thunder,  the  Grecians,  who  first  gave  the  reeson  of  il, 
condemned  of  impiety,  L  97. 

Throne,  supported  by  justice  and  mercy,  ii.  380. 

Thuanus,  as  to  Pope  Julius's  coin,  iL  390. 

Tiberius, L  208,  233,  294;  his  death,  L  IS;  disomi- 
lation  attributed  to  him  by  Li  via,  L  14. 

Tiberius  Cssar,  his  friendship  for  Sejanus,  L  34;  his 
prophecy  of  the  empire  to  Gaiba,  L  43. 

Ticinum,  chureh  at,  in  Italy,  ii.  107. 

Tigranes,  his  speech  respecting  the  small  nmnber  of 
the  Roman  army,  i.  36. 

.Tillage,  encouragement  of,  ii.  384. 

Titillation,  experiment  touching,  iL  103. 

Timber,  how  to  try,  ii.  87 ;  as  to  the  planting  of,  iL884. 

Timber  trees,  toudiing  the  growth  of,  iL  66. 

Time,  its  operation  in  promoting  discovery  and  imco- 
tion,  i.  431 ;  masculine  birth  of,  L  223. 

Time  seems  to  resemble  a  stream,  L  173. 

Time,  Grecian  oratora'  saying  concerning,  u.  292 ;  con- 
trary operation  of  on  fruits  and  liquora,  ii.  119;  the 
greatest  innovator,  L  32;  innovateth  quietly,  L  32; 
the  measure  of  business,  L  32 ;  iterating  odten  the 
state  of  the  question  a  gain  of,  i.  32 ;  like  a  river,  i 
85, 99. 

Time  and  heat,  like  operations  of,  iL  45. 

Time  and  fire,  differing  operations  of,  iL  45. 

Times,  the  present  are  the  ancient,  L  172;iiL358, 
will  facilitate  reformation  of  religion  in  Irebnd, 
iL  191. 

Timoleon,  Plutarch's  saying  of  his  fortunes,  L  47, 77. 

Timotheus's  denial  of  fortune's  aid,  i.  46. 

Tin,  the  ancient  alloy  of  gold,  ii.  459. 

Tin  and  copper,  mixture  of,  ii.  456. 

Tin  and  silver,  mixture  of,  ii.  456. 

Tincture  of  metals,  how,  iL460,  461, 

Tinoco,  Manuel  Louis,  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  charged 
to  confer  with  Lopez  and  Ferrera  respecting  the  poi- 
soning of  Queen  Elizabeth,  iL218;  confiere  widi 
Ferrera,  ii.  218 ;  sent  back  with  a  short  answer  by 
Lopez,  ii.  219;  sends  letters  by  the  name  of  Do 
Thores  to  Lopez,  iL  219 ;  comes  over  with  a  resolih 
tion  from  Spain,  iL  220  ;  his  Icttera  from  De  Fuentes 
to  Ferrera  won  from  him,  in  which  mention  was 
made  of  the  queen's  death,  iL  220 ;  his 
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iL  220 ;  aToacbiog  to  Lopex  on  his  amignment, 
ii.  220. 
Tipping's  case,  ii.  522. 
Tirrel,  Sir  James,  hif  account  of  the  murder  of  the 

princes  in  the  Tower,  L  349. 
Tithes,  ii.  430 ;  canae  of,  before  Lord  Chancellor  Ba- 
con, ii.  522. 
Tithonns,  or  satiety,  i.  298. 
Tithonus  and  Aurora,  &ble  of,  i.  298. 
Titles  of  the  Roman  emperors,  ii.  266. 
Titus  Livius,  observation  of,  on  the  poverty  in  the  Ro- 
man state,  i.  167. 
Toad*s  head,  stone  in,  ii.  133;  stone  engendered  in, 

ii.  463. 
Tobacco,  uses  of,  ii.  127 ;  melioration  of,  ii.  117. 
Toleration  warrantable  by  religion,  end  necessary  to 

recover  the  hearts  of  the  Irish,  ii.  189. 
l^ones,  different  sorts  of,  ii.  24 ;  bass  and  treble,  experi- 
ment on,  iL  33 ;  proportions  of,  ii.  34 ;  as  to  pro- 
ducing sleep  by,  ii.  26. 
Tongue,  experiment  touching  the,  iL  91. 
Tongues,  vehicula  sdentis,  L  176. 
Touching  Lady  Vernon's  case,  ii.  523. 
Tough  and  fragile  bodies,  iL  1 14. 
Tough  and  brittle  metals,  ii.  461. 
Torture,  of  the  laws  the  worst,  i.  58. 
Tournays  not  lawful  without  the  king's  license,  ii.  302. 
Tournies,  their  glories  chiefly  in  the  chariots,  i.  45. 
Towers  in  Solomon's  house,  i.  266. 
Tracts,  relating  to,  ii.  496 ;  relating  to  commendams, 

ii.  488. 
Tracy  slain,  ii.  359. 
Trade,  home  and  foreign,  ii.  384;  conjectures  for  the 

good  of,  iL  386. 
Tradition,  magistral,  and  not  ingenuous,  L  173. 
Tragacanth  gum,  dissolution  of,  ii.  466. 
Trajan,  sayings  of  his,  L  113,  114;  name  given  him 

by  Constantine,  L  113. 
Translation  of  psalms,  ii.  431. 
Transmutation  of  metals,  iL  461,  462. 
Transmutation  of  air  into  water,  iL  10. 
Tranquillity  of  Elizabeth,  ii.  445. 
'i'ravel,  essay  of,  L  26. 
Treacle,  use  of,  by  Mithridatcs,  ii.  324. 
Treason,  statute  of,  26  Edward  III.,  iL  313;  concern- 
ing high,  ii.  291 ;  punishment,  trial,  and  proceedings 
in  cases  of,  ii.  162 ;  cases  of  misprision  of,  iL  162 ;  of 
petit,  ii.  162;  charge  against  Mr.  Owen  for,  iL  313. 
Treasons,  stat  of  25  Edward  III.,  ii.  512. 
Treasure  of  the  crown  of  England,  ii.  228. 
Treasure,  greatness  too  often  ascribed  to,  ii.  222,  225 ; 
adds  greatness  to  a  state  when  accompanied  with 
valour,  when  it  is  rather  in  mediocrity  than  abun- 
dance, ii.  226 ;  when  it  is  the  greatest  strength  to  the 
state,  ii.  227. 
Treble  and  bass  strings,  sounds  of,  iL  33. 
Trees,  diflferent  soils  for,  iL  87;  gum  is  the  juice 
straining  through,  ii.  7 ;  melioration  of,  ii.  62 ;  pro- 
cevity  and  dwarfing  of,  ii.  73. 
Trees  and  herbs,  experiment  touching  the  lasting  of, 

ii.  78. 
Trial,  the  arrest  of  the  ship  so  named  in  Sicily  by  the 

Spaniards,  iL  196. 
Triumph,  among  the  Romans,  a  noble  institution,  i. 

38 ;  essay  on  masques  and,  i.  44. 
Troubles  and  sedition,  essay  of,  i.  22. 
Trumpet,  metal,  ii.  456. 

Truth,  essay  of,  i.  11 ;  Democritus's  opinion  of,  i.  122 ; 
force  of,  i.  182. 
\      Turkish  emperor's  censure  of  duels,  ii.  298. 

Turks,  their  cause  of  war,  L  38;  their  religion  an  im- 


pediment to  knowledge,  L  95 ;  there  must  be  a  dis- 
solution of  their  state  when  their  martial  virtue  shall 
be  further  relaxed,  iL  225 ;  their  religion,  ii.  438 ; 
Christians  had  always  sufficient  ground  for  just  war 
against  them,  not  for  religion,  but  upon  a  just  fear, 
ii.  204 ;  their  government,  ii.  439 ;  war  against, 
u.  439. 

Tutelage,  law  of,  iL  274. 

Tyana,  Apollonius  of,  iL  124. 

Typhon,  L  287. 

Tyrants,  diflerent  sorts  of,  ii.  391. 

Tyrone,  the  arch-traitdr,  iL  349. 

Tyrone  and  Odonnell's  endeavour  to  rescue  Kinsale, 
iL  211. 

Ulcers,  judgment  of  the  cure  o^iL  106. 

Ulster,  suggestion  to  add  the  earldom  of  to  the  Prince 
ofWales's  titles,  iL  185. 

Ulysses,  L313;  his  constancy,  L  16;  his  preference 
of  custom  before  excellency,  L  184. 

Undertakers,  different  sorts  of,  ii.  269;  speech  on, 
iL  13. 

Understanding,  the,  produces  decrees,  L  206 ;  division 
of,  1.  Invention,  2.  Judgment,  3.  Memory,  4.  Tradi- 
tion, ii.  207 ;  division  of  learning  among  the  three 
parts  of  the,  L  187 ;  the,  is  the  highest  part  of-  the 
mind,  L  182. 

Unguent,  Roman,  receipt  for,  iL  469. 

Unison  and  diapason,  ii.  25. 

U^ion  with  Scotland,  discourses  on  the,  ii.  138 ;  articles 
ami  considerations  touching,  ii.  142 ;  certificate  or 
return  of  the  commissioners  of,  iL  149 ;  Sir  Francis 
Bacon*8  speech,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  concern- 
ing the  general  naturalization  of  the  Scottish  nation, 
iL  150;  touching  the  union  of  laws  with  Scotland, 
iL  158;  preparation  towards,  iL  160. 

Union,  discourse  of  the  happy,  between  England  and 
Scotland,  ii.  138 ;  certain  articles  touching,  collected 
and  dispersed  for  his  majesty's  better  service,  ii.  142. 

Union  of  England  and  Scotland,  iL  452,  454  ;  with 
Scotland,  ii.  383. 

Union  between  all  men,  ii.  443. 

Union,  of  flint  and  iron,  ii.  455 ;  of  brass  and  iron,  ii 
466  ;  force  of,  ii.  22. 

Unity  of  belief  and  worship,  iL  412. 

Universities,  their  orders  and  customs  contrary  to 
science,  i.  98 ;  studies  there  confixed  to  certain  au 
thors,  i.  98  ;  prejudiced,  ii.  415 ;  defect  of,  the  sys- 
tems in,  L  186 ;  logic  and  rhetoric  too  early  taught 
in,  i.  186 ;  dedications  of,  to  professions,  only  injuri- 
ous to  states,  L  185;  uses  and  defects  of,  L  184;' 
dedicated  to  professions,  i.  185 ;  want  of  experiments 
in,  L  186;  neglect  in  governors  of,  of  consultation 
and  of  superiors  of  visitation,  i.  186 ;  want  of  in- 
quiries into  unlaboured  parts  of  learning,  i.  186 : 
amendment  of  defects  of,  i.  186,  187 ;  want  of  mn- 
tuti  intelligence  between,  L  186. 

Universality,  men  have  abandoned,  L  173. 

Urban  the  Second,  Pope,  to  Godfrey,  ii.  315. 

Urbin,  Duke  of,  the  injustice  of  his  war  against  the 
pope  did  not  destroy  his  right  to  recover  Urbin, 
ii.  203. 

Usages,  in  the  time  of  their  beginning  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered, L  186. 

Use  of  the  law,  iii.  247. 

Uses,  reading  on  the  statute  of,  iii.  295 ;  cases  of  revo- 
cation of,  iii.  280. 

Uses  of  incorporation  of  metals,  ii.  456. 

Usury,  IttWs  against,  L  333 ;  the  most  certain,  though 
one  of  the  worst  means  of  gain,  i.  42 ;  ploughs  on 
Sundays,  L  42,  47 ;  essay  on,  i.  47 ;  is  a  coi 
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propter  doritiem  cordia,  L  47;  its  difloommoditiei 
and  commodities,  i.  47 ;  all  states  have  had  it,  i.  47 ; 
none  such  as  that  of  improving  lands,  iL  387. 

Vacuum,  whether  it  exists  at  all,  theory  of,  iL  678. 

Vain-glory,  essay  on,  i  67. 

Valerius  Terminus,  a  rudiment  of  the  ad?anoement  of 
learning,  i.  8 ;  on  the  interpretation  of  nature,  L 
81. 

Vanities  in  studies,  L  169. 

Vanity  of  matter  u  worse  than  Tain  words,  L  170. 

Vanity  in  apparel  should  be  avoided,  ii,  386. 

Valour,  and  military  disposition,  greatness  too  often 
ascribed  to,  iL  222 ;  of  the  Spaniard  lieth  in  the  eye 
of  the  looker  on,  iL  222 ;  English  about  the  soldier's 
heart,  iL  213 ;  of  glory  and  of  natural  courage  are 
two  things,  ii.  213. 

Vapour,  of  charcoal,  dangerous,  H.  127;  emission  of 
spirits  in,  iL  126. 

Vatican,  scarce  a  very  fair  room  in  it,  i.  60. 

Venetians,  their  sharing  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan 
a  cause  of  much  loss  to  them,  iL  202 ;  confederacy 
against  their  power,  iL  ^05;  their  fear  of  the 
Spaniards  sharpened  by  their  epterprise  upon  the 
VaitoUne  and  the  Palatinate,  ii.  213,  214. 

Vegetables  and  metals,  mixture  of,  ii.  459. 

Vegetables  in  the  mines  of  Germany,  ii.  76. 

Velleius's  ironical  propensity  to  be  avoided,  L  174. 

Venice,  remark  of  a  Spanish  ambassador,  on  seeing 
their  treasury  of  St  Mark,  ii.  201,  213. 

Ventriloquism,  iL  40. 

Venus  and  Mercury,  a  question  which  is  higher  than 
the  other,  ii.  580 ;  Venus,  change  of  its  colour  in 
the  reign  of  Ogyges,  and  in  1578,  ii.  682. 

Venus,  i.  299 ;  danger  of  abstinence  to  certain  natures, 
iL  92;  experiments  touching,  iL  91;  when  men 
most  inclined  to,  ii.  92. 

Vercelles  in  Savoy,  the  Spaniards  leave  it,  ii.  200. 

Vermilion,  how  made,  ii.  461. 

Vernon,  Lady,  her  case  before  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Bacon,  ii.  623. 

Vere,  Sir  Francis,  his  private  commentary  of  the 
service  in  the  Low  Countries  and  of  the  battle  of 

*  Newport,  iL211;  the  direction  of  the  army  that 
day  transmitted  to  him  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  ii. 
211. 

Vere,  Sir  Horace,  his  service  at  the  battle  of  Newport, 
iL211. 

Verge,  subjects  within  jurisdiction  of  the,  iL  290. 
jurisdiction  of,  ii.  290;  charges  judicial  upon  the 
commission  for  the,  iL  289 ;  description  of  the,  ii. 
290. 

Versatility  of  mind,  i.  235. 

Version  of  metals,  ii.  459. 

Version  of  air  into  water,  iL  14). 

Vespasian,  his  speech  to  Domitian,  i.  112;  his  death, 
L  12;  Mucianus's  encouragement  to  him  to  take 
arms  against  Vitellius,  i.  14 ;  Tadtos's  character  of 
him,  L  20 ;  saying  of,  L  110,  1 17. 

Vibulenus,  the  actor,  his  device,  L  218. 

Vice  avowed  is  least  to  be  feared,  i.  175. 

Vicious  men,  not  so  dangerous  as  half-corrupt,  i.  175. 

Vicious  precepts,  L  237. 

Vicissitude  of  things,  essay  on,  L  60. 

Viliiers',  Sir  George,  letters  to  Ireland,  iL  190,  191; 
advice  to,  in  the  station  of  prime  minister,  iL' 375; 
letter  to,  on  Somerset's  arraignment,  ii.  330 ;  letter 
of,,  to  Sir  F.  Bacon,  concerning  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Coke,  ii.  498 ;  letter  to,  about  the  Earl  of  Somerset, 
ii.  326 ;  letter  to,  on  Lady  Somerset's  pardon,  ii. 
331 ;  letter  to.  ii.  491 ;  F.  Bacon  to,  touching  Sir 


R,  Cotton,  iL  616 ;  letter  to,  apoo  Somerael's  tnl, 
iL  618. 

Vinegar,  experiment  touching,  iL  123  ;  virtiie  ol,  u 
127. 

Vinegar  with  spirits  of  wine,  iL  465. 

Vines,  grafting  of,  upon  vines,  iL  86 ;  oio  naaking  thea 
more  fruitful,  ii.  13. 

Vineyard,  the  arrest  of  the  ship  so  named  in  Saidinii^ 
by  the  Spaniards,  iL  196. 

Viol  and  luie,  use  of  the  perforations  made  in  then, 
iiL  544. 

Violets,  what  an  infusion  of  good  for,  it.  9. 

Virginal  string,  sound  of,  iL  8. 

Virginia  and  Summer  Islands,  ii.  285. 

Virgil,  his  saying  respecting  courage,  i.  36  ;  his  chan^ 
ter  of  ancient  Italy,  L  37 ;  prophecy  of  the  Romta 
empire,  L43;  his  Georgics,  L219;  his  separatioa 
between  policy  and  government,  and  arts  sb^ 
sciences,  L  164 ;  his  opinion  of  causes  and  conqoati 
of  all  fears,  L  182. 

Virtue  would  lanquish  without  glory  and  hoooBi^ 
L73. 

Virtues  of  bishopa,  iL  414. 

Virtues,  private,  improved  by  learning,  i.  181 ;  tbdr 
multiplication  rests  upon  well  ordained  societies  L 
46 ;  overt  virtues  bring  forth  praiae,  but  tfaeie  an 
secret  virtues  that  bring  forth  fortune,  i.  46 ;  bee 
in  a  comely  body,  L  48 ;  praise  the  reflection  oCi 
66 ;  receives  its  due  at  the  second  hand,  i.  57 ;  called 
by  the  epicures  bonum  theatrale,  i.  73;  the*  answer 
to  that,  L  73. 

Visibles  and  audibles,  consent  and  dissent  betwecs, 
iL  41. 

Vitellius  undone  by  a  &me  scattered  by  Mudaoo, 
L62. 

Vitrification  of  earth,  iL  21. 

VitrificaUon  of  metals,  ii.  46 1 ,  462. 

Vitriol,  commixed  with  oil  oJ:  cloves,  iL  465 ;  spFonii 
with  moisture,  ii.  81. 

Vivification,  nature  of,  iL  92. 

Voice,  divine,  above  the  light  of  nature,  L  329. 

Voices  of  eunuchs  and  children,  iL  33. 

Volatility  and  fixation  of  metals,  ii.  461,  462. 

Vorstius,  the  heretic,  iL  46. 

Vulcan,  compared  wiih  flame,  ii.  12 ;  a  second  nature 
working  compendiously,  i.  195. 

WiADE,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  removed,  ii.  324. 

Wales,  prince  of,  ii.  381. 

Wales,  prince  of,  Henry,  letter  to,  in  1612,  with  the 
third  edition  of  the  essays,  i.  3. 

Walls,  stone  ones  unwholesome,  ii.  1 28. 

WaUingham,  Mr.  Secretary,  good  intelligence  received 
in  his  time,  iL  215. 

Wandering  mind  fixed  by  mathematics,  i.  199. 

War,  its  true  sinews,  iL  157,  225;  generally  caoaei 
of  poverty  and  consumption,  iL  201 ;  requisites  to  a 
successful  war,  ii.  199,  202 ;  defensive  wars  (at 
religion  are  just,  ii.  202 ;  unjust  oflensive  wars,  evd 
effects  of,  illustrated  by  the  insidious  surprisal  of 
Thebes  by  the  Laceds)monians,  ii.  202 ;  and  by  the 
Venetians  sharing  Milan,  iL  202;  a  volunlaij 
offensive  war  turned  to  a  necessary  defensive  wii. 
becomes  just,  ii.  203;  fear  a  sufficient  ground  of 
preventive  war,  ii.  203 — 205;  many  illustratioiM 
of  it,  ii.  203 — 205 ;  a  secret  war  is  ever  between 
all  slates,  ii.  204;  multis  utile  bellum,  iL  227;  re- 
quisites fDr,  typified,  L  293;  lanful  cause  oCL27; 
warlike  people  love  danger  lielter  than  travail,  L  38; 
religious  questions  on,  iL  444 ;  holy,  advertisemcBt  i 
touching,  iL  436 ;  holy,  extent  of,  ii.  440  ;  h(rfy,  n. 
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435 ;  to  disseminate  Christianity,  ii.  440 ;  on  pirates, 
ii.  442 ;  against  Turks,  ii.  438 ;  on  an  invasive,  it 
288;  keeping  fit  men  ready  for,  ii.  384;  as  to  pro- 
viding against,  ii.  384 ;  to  propagate  Christianity, 
ii.  439 ;  on  behalf  of  a  party  not  justifiable,  i.  38 ; 
a  just,  the  true  exercise  to  a  kin^om,  i.  38 ;  en- 
couragement of  warriors  greater  among  the  ancients 
than  the  modems,  i.  39. 
War  and  peace,  the  crown  invested  with  an  absolute 
power  of  making,  ii.  197;  petitions  in  Parliament 
intermeddling  with,  receive  small  success,  ii.  197; 
several  precedents  thereof,  ii.  197,  198. 
Wars,  not  entered  upon  unless  upon  some  at  least 
specious  ground,  i.  38 ;  vicissitudes  in,  i.  6 1  ;  moved 
from  east  to  west,  i.  61 ;  arise  from  the  breaking 
of  a  great  state,  i.  61  ;    foreign,  neither  just  nor 
fit,  ii.  383 ;  difierent  sorts,  ii.  383 ;  no  massacres, 
but  the  highest  trials  of  right  between  princes,  ii. 
242 ;  nothing  in  them  ought  to  be  done  against  the 
law  of  nations,  ii.  242. 
War  with  Spain,  notes  of  a  speech  on,  ii.  199 ;  con- 
siderations touching,  ii.  201. 
Ward,  when  a  woman  shall  be  out  of,  ii.  489. 
Wards  and  tenures,  speech  on,  ii.  273. 
Wards,  care  of,  by  the  king,  ii.  276 ;  directions  for  the 

masters  of  the,  ii.  275. 
Warren's.  Sir  W.,  conference  with  Tyrone,  iL  361. 
Warts,  how  removed,  ii.  136. 
Warbeck,  see  Parkin  Warbeck, 
Warwick,  Earl  of,  see  Plantagenet, 
Warham,  Dr.,  his  speech  to  the  Archduke  Philip,  L 

350. 
Washing,  soft  water  best  for,  ii.  68. 
Waste,  injunctions  against,  ii.  481 ;  case  of  impeach- 
ment of,  iiL  268. 
Water,  salt,  experiments  on,  ii.  7 ;  oysters  fattened  by 
fresh,  ii.  94 ;  sea-fish  put  into  fresh,   ii.  94 ;  into 
crystal,  congealing,  ii.  54  ;  turns  to  crystal,  iL  463 ; 
in   a  glass,  weight  of,  ii.  464;    of  Nilus  sweet, 
ii.    103;    aptness  to  corrupt  or  putrefy,  ii.  109  ; 
practice  of  getting  fresh,  in  Barbary,  ii.  7;   stilli- 
cides  of,  ii.  10;  sand  better  than  earth  for  strain- 
ing, ii.  7  ;    clarifying,  ii.  8 ;   dulcoration    of  salt, 
ii.   121 ;  rising,  loses  its  saltness  sooner  than  by 
falling  in  straining,  ii.  7 ;  turning  into  ice,  iL  10 
boiling  of,  to  different  heats,  ii.  90;   working  of, 
upon  air,  contiguous,    iL  119;    version   of,  into 
air,  ii.  21 ;  version  of  air  into,  ii.  10;  that  it  may 
be  the  medium  of  sounds,  ii.  107;    Methusalem, 
use  of,  iL467;  a  great  nourisher,  ii.  86;    Pinda- 
rus's    true   parable,   the   best  thing    is  water,  ii. 
234;    goodness    and    choice    of,   iL  58;   Cssar's 
knowledge  of  digging  for,  ii.  7 ;  theory  of  Thales, 
that  it  is  the  prune  element,  discussed,  i.  438. 
Water-cresses,  friendly  to  life,  ii.  53. 
Waters,  colour  of  difierent,  ii.  120;  metalline,  ii.  21 ; 

sounds  in,  iL  33. 
Watery  vapours,  drawn  by  wool  and  cloves,  iL  20. 
Wax,  mixture  of  dissolved,  ii.  466. 
Weapons,  vicissitudes  in,  L  61. 
Weather-glass,  contracting  of  air  in  the,  iL  10. 
Weather,  prognostics  and  signs  of,  ii.  89. 
Wedlock  hinders  men  from  great  designs,  L  16. 
Weeks,  Jack,  saying  of  his,  L  125. 
Weight,  experiment  touching,  iL  106;  separation  of 
liquids  by,  ii.  8 ;  air  and  water,  experiments  made 
about,  iL  464 ;  separation  of  bodies  by,  iL  8 ;  increase 
ol,  ill  eaith,  ii.  100 
Weights  of  bodies  in  water,  uses  to  which  the  know- 
ledge of,  applied,  iL  463 ;  in  water,  experiments  on, 
iL  463. 


Welsh  judges,  ii.  379. 

Wells  on  the  sea-shore,  ii.  7. 

Wens  and  corns,  how  removed,  ii.  136. 

Wentworth,  Sir  John,  charge  agamst,  for  scandal, 
iL  307. 

West  Indies,  cannibals  in  the,  iL  10. 

Weston,  confession  of,  ii.  817. 

Whelpe,  time  they  are  in  the  womb,iL  102. 

Whey,  mixture  of,  with  oil  of  vitriol,  ii.  465. 

Whispering,  interior  sound,  ii.  34. 

Whispering  wall  at  Gloucester,  ii.  30. 

Whitehead's  nnswer  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  i.  122. 

Whitelock,  Mr.,  pardoned,  ii.  509 ;  charge  against, 
ii.  508. 

Whiteness,  directions  to  produce  it,  L  89 ;  in  snow  or 
froth,  how  formed,  i.  197. 

Wildfire,  materials  of,  ii.  106. 

Wilford,  Ralph,  personates  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  i.  370. 

Willymott,  Dr.,  specimen  of  his  translation  of  the 
Latin  edition  of  the  Essays,  i  6. 

Will  of  man,  L  2 1 8  ;  produces  actions,  i.  206 ;  obedient, 
and  admits  medicines  to  alter  it,  i.  105. 

Winch,  Sir  Humphrey,  ii.  477. 

Winchester,  Bishop  of.  Lord  Bacon's  letter  to,  concern- 
ing his  essays,  i.  4. 

Wind,  the  healthfulness  of  the  southern,  ii.  106; 
gathering  of,  for  freshness,  ii.  105;    effect  of,  on 

,  plants,  ii.  87 ;  a  perennial  east  wind  within  the  tro- 
pics, iii.  526 ;  in  Europcy^ast  wind,  why  sharp  and 
dry,  and  south*weat  humid,  ilL  526. 

Wind  furnace,  its  use  in  separating  metals,  ii.  460. 

Winds,  effect  of,  on  men's  bodies,  ii.  57 ;  inquisition 
concerning  the  winds,  iiL  438 ;  names  of,  iii.  440 : 
free,  iii.  441 ;  general,  iii.  441  ;  stayed  or  certain. 
iiL  442 ;  customary  or  attending,  iii.  443 ;  the  quali- 
ties and  powers  of,  iii.  444 ;  local  beginnings  of,  iii. 
447;  accidental  generations  of,  iiL  449;  extraordi- 
nary winds  and  sudden  blasts,  iii.  449 ;  helps  to 
original,  iii.  450 ;  the  bounds  of,  iii.  452 ;  succes- 
sions of,  iii.  452 ;  the  motion  of  the,  iii.  453 ;  mo- 
tion of,  in  the  sails  of  ships,  iii.  455  ;  motion  of,  in 
other  engines  of  man's  invention,  iii.  457 ;  prognos- 
tics of,  iii.  458;  imitations  of,  iii.  461;  movable 
rules  concerning,  iiL  462 ;  a  human  map,  or  opta- 
tives, with  such  things  as  are  next  to  them  concern- 
ing, iiL  463. 

Windsor,  the  alms  knights  of,  opinion  of  their  institu- 
tion, ii.  240. 

Wine,  experiments  touching  the  correcting  of,  ii. 
250;  separates  from  water,  if  strained  through  ivy- 
wood,  iL  7;  spirits  of,  mixed  with  water,  iL  465; 
help  or  hurt  of,  moderately  used,  ii.  98 ;  for  the 
spirits,  ii.  466 ;  against  adverse  melancholy,  ii.  466. 

Wings  of  Icarus,  ii.  335. 

Winter,  touching  creatures  who  sleep  all,  iL  123; 
effect  on  attractive  properties  of  different  bodies, 
ii.  466. 

Winters,  prognostics  of  hard,  iL  99. 

Wisdom  and  power,  difference  between,  apparent  in 
the  creation,  L  174. 

Wisdom,  an  example  of,  L  176;  divine,  L  174;  true 

knowledge  is,  L  174. 
Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,  i.  271, 285, 174  ;  translation 
of,  by  Sir  A.  Georges,  i.  273 ;  notice  of,  in  Biogra- 
phia  Britannica,  L  272. 
Wise,  essay  of  seeming,  i.  33 ;  persons  that  do  little 
things  very  solemnly,  i.  33 ;  wise  men  ascribe  their 
virtues  to  fortune,  L  46 ;  use  studies,  L  55 ;  make 
more  opportunities  than  they  find,  L  56. 
Wit,  impediments  in,  may  be  wrought  out  by  tit  stu- 
dies, i.  66 ;  its  better  use,  to  make  doubts  clear,  iL 
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278 ;  one  otiits  osea  to  make  clear  things  doubtful, 

ii.  278. 
Wits  sharpened  by  mathematics,  L  199. 
Witch,  power  of,  afar  off,  ii.  131. 
Witchcraft  not  punishable  by  death,  ii.  291. 
Wives,  L   16;   cruel  examples  of  wives  of  kings, 

i.  27. 
Womb,  living  creatures  in  the,  iL  101 ;  duration  of 

creatures  in  the,  ii.  102. 
W^omen,  government  by,  ii.  442. 
Wonder,  effect  of,  ii.  96. 
Wood,  Thomas,  his  declaration,  ii.  366. 
Wood,  shining  in  the  dark,  it.  451 ;  as  to  its  growing 

hard,  ii.  462. 
Woodville,  Lord,  sails  to  Brittany,  i.  329;  slain  in 

batUe,  i.  332. 
Wool  draweCh  watery  vapour,  ii.  20. 
Woollen    bag,  liquor  loseth   its   fatness  if  strained 

through,  ii.  7. 
Words,  i.  232 ;  when  few  best  remembered,  ii.  478 ; 

vain,  i.  169. 
Works  of  God,  show  his  omnipotency,  but  not  his 

image,  i.  195. 
Works,  miscellaneous,  ii.  445 ;  Bacon's  account  of  his, 

ii.  436. 
Works  of  God  and  man,  meditations  on,  i.  67. 
Worship  of  angels,  i.  195. 
Worship  and  belief,  unity  of,  ii.  412. 
Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  his  sluing  of  critics,  i.  111. 
Wounds,  experiment  touching,  ii.  106;  on  the  healing 

of,  ii.  89. 


Writ,  of  "  ne  exeat  regnum,"  iL  484. 

Writs,  of  privilege,  ii.  484;  de  rege  inconsultOfilSU; 

what  pass  under  Lord  Chancellor's  hand,  11484; 

as  to  the  return  day  of,  ii.  484. 
Writing,  L  212;  makes  an  exact  man,  L  55. 
Wyrthington,  Edward,  Sir  F.  Bacon's  comnuDilatn 

of  him  to  be  attorney-general  for  Ireland,  iL  191. 

XsirorHOH,  a  great  scholar  and  general,  i.  164;  m  n* 
ample  of  military  greatness  and  learning,  i.  I8I;iui 
mode  of  feeding  Persian  children,  ii.  53. 

Ximenes,  Cardinal,  saying  of  his,  i.  1 10. 

Yawniko,  takes  off  the  power  of  hearing,  ii.44;  a- 
periment  touching,  ii.  90. 

Yelverton,  Sir  Henry,  ii.  498 ;  letter  to,  on  a  cMmi 
tithes,  ii.  522;  notes  of  a  speech  of  lord  chancei> 
in  the  case  of,  ii.  535 ;  his  cause,  sentence  in,  l 
526 ;  to  Lord  Keeper  Bacon,  ii.  503. 

Year-books,  suggestion  for  the  reformation  of,  ii.33!. 

Yolk  of  eggs,  very  nourishing,  ii.  15. 

Young  company,  old  men  love,  ii.  129. 

Youth,  the  tongue  and  joints  in,  pliant  and  soppki 
46;  beauty  makes  a  diasolute,  L  49;  grains  <( 
iL  466. 

Youth  and  age,  essay  on,  i.  48 ;  diflerence  of,  til  511 

Zelim's  reason  for  shaving  his  beard,  i.  120. 
Zeno  and  Socrates,  their  controversies,  i  220. 
Zouch,  Lord,  his  attainder,  ii.  318. 
Zutphen,  u.  423. 
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